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Cherry  Loaf. 

Every-Day  Desserts.    IV.    (September)  — 
Banana  Fritters,  , 
Chocolate  Cream  Pudding, 
Peach  Cottage  Pudding, 
Fruit  Jelly, 
Sweet  Potiito  Pie, 
Paradise  Pudding, 
Gems, 
Plum  Pie, 
Rice  Cakes, 
Peaches  and  Cream, 
Hasty  Pudding, 
Feach  Batter  Pudding, 
Chocolate  Blanc  Mange, 
Pear  Jelly, 

Cracker  Plum  Pudding, 

PuS  Puddings, 

Peach  Meringues, 

Almond  Cakes, 

Bird's  Nest, 

White  Jelly. 

Fanny's  Pudding, 

Boiled  Rice, 

Waveriy  Pudding, 

Spice  Pudding, 

Pan  Doudy, 

Fruit  Bread  Pudding, 

French  Buns, 

Apple  Omelet, 

Blackberry  Fritters, 

Rice  Meringue. 
Every-Day  Desserts.   V.  (Octobei)— 

Transparent  Pudding. 

Lemon  Apple  Fie, 

Baron's  Puidding. 

Peach  Custard  Pie, 

White  Mount^n  Cake, 

Apple  Custard, 

Com  meal  Pud(Ung, 

Queen  of  Puddings, 

Sweet  Roll, 

Chestnut  Pudding, 

Scotch  Baked  Apples, 

Fruit  Puddhig, 

Peach  Charlotte. 

Baked  Pears, 

Currant  Fritters, 

Medley  Pudding, 

Macaroons, 

Fig  Bread  Pudding, 

Fruit  Puffs, 

TuttI  Frutti, 

Plum  Dumplings, 

Duchess  Pudding 

Aivle  Fritters, 

Peach  Cake, 

Lemon  Meringue. 

llilck  and  thin  Pudding, 

Strawberry  Trifle, 

Pink  Pudding, 

Rice  Cones, 

Apple  Pie  Pudding, 

Mrs.  O's  Pudding. 
Every  Day  Desserts.   VI.  (Noyember)— 

Lemon  Hince  Pie, 

Ap^  Meringue  Pudding, 

Rice  Plum  Pudding, 

Chocolate  Custard, 

Orange  Pancake, 

Raisin  Batter  Pudding, 

Fried  Pudding, 

Baked  Meal  Pudding, 

Apple  Meringue  Pie, 

Hickory  Nut  Cakes, 

Neapolitaines, 

CaUnet  Pudding, 


Page. 
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Every-Day  Desserts.  VL  (November)—      .  30a 
Apple  Batter  Pudding, 

Jam  Roly  Poly, 
Cocoanut  Sponge  Pudding, 
Covered  Pudding, 
Cider  Jelly, 
Steamed  Pudding, 
Rice  Pudding, 
Lemon  Ice, 
Princess  Pudding, 
pumpkin  Pie, 
Sweet  Biscuit. 
Gingerbread  Pudding, 
Apples  Baked  m  Sauce, 
Cider  Pudding, 
Rice  Waffles, 
Raspberry  Blanc  Mange, 
Apple  Patties, 
Steamed  Indian  Pudding. 

Extracts,  Random.  Gabriel   13; 

K 

Family  Fashlonsand  Fandes.  X.  Helena  Rowe.  33 

'*          "               "      XI.      ...  58 

"      XH.     ...  80 

"                      Xin.    .      .      .  W4 

"          »               "      XIV.   (Jirtt)    .  ia6 

"               "      XIV.   CwMMrf)  .  IS* 

«      XV.      .     .      .  180 

"      XVI.    .     .     .  ao* 

"  XVn.  ...  234 
*•                      XVIIL.      .  . 

XIX.  ...  a;? 

XX.  .  .  .  3<H 
Family  Friction.  Hester  H.  Poole.  .  .  .145 
t'amlly  Mending.  1.  Chira  Grundy  Btime.       .  41 

"       II   59 

Family  Scrap  Basket,  The.  .          .      No.  i,  11 

  .      .     .  Na  3,  il 

'   118 

  No.  6,  U 

"                                                   No.  7.  ii 

  188 

  239 

  a63 

  "...       Na  10,  U 

Fancy  work  for  Busy  Housewives.  Augusta  S. 

Prescott   Iio 

Fancy  work  (or  Youthful  Finfcrs.  Nelly  Browne.  aSo 

"                  "         "   Esthor  Paige.  380 

Fears,  Haunted  by.   83 

Flies.   E.  E.  W.   ao8 

Flies  and  Fleas.   Eva  H.  Johnson.                -  114 

Floral  Suggestions,  Some.  George  K.  Knapp.  .  34S 

Flowers.  VI.  Esther  Paige.           .     .     .  ly 

VII   «i 

Flowenin  the  Home  Garden,  Wild.  H.  Annette 

Poole   174 

Food  In  EngUnd.    .......  158 

Food  of  the  Stone  Ago.   81 

Pood  Preserved  in  Cans   185 

Rench  Tea  and  Cofiee   301 

Frightening  Children,  David  N.  Patterson,  M.  D.  67 

Fruit  Canning  and  Preserving.  HetUe  Griffin.  .  lU 
Furniture  for  the  Parlor,  Dining-room  and  Ubiary. 

Helena  Rowe.   33 

O 

Getting  Ready  to  Go  Away.  Dbtah  Stnrgis.      .  177 

Gloves,  About   iSi 

Good  Words  for  a  Good  Book.  No.  10,  ii 

Good  Words  from  Good  Books   355 

"        "  t77 

m 

Hair,  Care  of  the   7 

Hands,  The.   185 

Hangings,  Decorative.   Helena  Rowcl      .      .  180 

Happy  Marriages.   Hester  H.  Foole.             .  169 

Haunted  by  Fears.   ^ 

Helping  One's  Self.  Rose  Carthame.  .  a99 
"  Help  "  Question,  Another  Side  of  the.  Maud 

Wyman   «9 

Home  Attractive,  To  Maxe.  Enid  Bee.  .  m 
Home  Instruction  In  Sewing  and  Cocdcing. 

Grace  W.  Soper   199 

Home-Made Draped^ AnniAWulL      .     .  2m 

Ho5ifrti^elf*rteVBJ*^4)QlC  •    •  53 

Hot  Weather  Dishes.     .     .    O  .      Na  8.  Ir 


Good  HousBic&AtnKO. 


Page. 

House  Clointnff.   S.  J.  Underwood.  .      .      .  xto 

House  WanniDg   297 

Household  Economies.  Fnnk  H.  StauSer.  .  .  14 
Household  Gleanings  from  Home  and  Foreign 

nelda.  Florence  Hndaon  Sawyer.—           .  ito 

Agnw, 

Carrot  Preserve, 
"  Kautdslaiigh  "  a  b  Satnne, 
Alpine  House  Tomato  Soup. 

Household  Hygiene.  J.  M.  French.  M.  D.  •  40 
Household  Pests(3o  Prize  competititm  responses.)  na 

**         "    14  **         "             "    .  136 

"    33  '■          •             •     .  159 

"     X7  "           •■                     ■  l» 

Household  Pests   305 

Hotu^iold  Snnestions.  No.  lo^  iv 

Household  Tale,  A  Thrilling.  Fan  Qui.  15 
Housekeeper,  A  Feat  Done  by  an  Experienced 

Southern.   Rebecca  Cameron.    ...  90 

Houseke«ldng  in  and  Among  the  Planets.  .  3 

"       .      .  49 

"  97 

"       .      .  i« 
Housekeeping  in  Foreign  Lands.  XII.  Helen 

Strong  Thompson   60 

Housekeeping  In  Japan.  Helen  Strong 

Thompson.   60 

Housekeeping,  The  Han's  Part  in  Good.  H.  H. 

Ballard.   184 

House  Matters.  I.  Clarissa  Potter.     ...  87 

"       n   127 

House  that  Jack  BuIlt,'A  Seqad  to  the.  Jnnitta 

Stafford.   151 

HowtoHvetoagoodoUage:  J.  H.  Aendi,  I1.D.  391 
Hosirital  Nqius,  Butternuts.  .303 

Hyitisne  Housdiold.  J.  M.  Frendi,  M.  D.  .     .  40 

K 

Ideal  Living  Room,  An.  Glln  Burton,             .  10a 

Infants'  Trousseau.  Amelia  A.  Whitfield.  H.  D.  10 

J 

Japanese  Fans.  Helen  H.  S.  Thompson.  .  .  205 
Jellies,  Jams  and  July  Gooseberries.  Hettie 

Griffin,   64 

Jelly  Hi^g.  Rebecca  Cameron,     ...  903 

Judaism,  Dissolving  Views  of.               .  Na  4,  ii 


Kitdien  Clippings—      ....        No.  a,  iv 

To  Boil  Salmon, 

Veal  and  Tongue  Entree, 

About  Potatoes, 

PanoverCake, 

Cahres'  Tall  Soup. 
Kitchen,  In  the.   Eleanor  W,  P.  Bates,  .  155 

"  "      Rebecca  Cameron—  .  203 

Recipe  for  Jelly, 

Green  Com  Fritters, 

Com  Pudding, 

Green  Cora  Pie, 

"Boiled  Children." 
KItdien  Lore  and  Loyalty.  Cariotta  Perry,     .  124 
Kitchen  Offices  in  English  Country  Houses. 
Frances  B.  Junes,  109 

1- 

Ladies'  Reception,  A.  Anna  Sawyer.             .  393 

Lamp  Chimneys,  Non-Breakable,  ...  38 
Lamp,  The  Story  of  a  Household.  I.  Anna 

Barrows,   178 

Lamp,  The  Story  of  a  Household.  IL      .     .  327 

in.   .    .  294 

Laundry,  In  the,   39 

Lemons.   Elisabeth  RoUnson  Scm^I,  6$ 

Library  Leaflets   46 

  70 

  "9 

i!  :!   

  ■  "6? 

■'        "           ...                 .      .  ais 

  >38 

  3" 

Linen,  Artistic  Table.   Helena  Rowe,       .      .  180 

Lobsters,  Catching,   4[ 

Lnndi,  Do  not  Allow  the  Children.  Annie 

Wade,   82 

Luxury  and  Simplicity.  Hester  H.  Poole,      .  241 


Page. 

BK. 

Man  in  the  Moon  at  Home,  The,      ...  3 

49 

*   ...  97 

193 

Man's  Part  in  Good  Housekeeping,  The.   H.  H. 

Ballard,     .  184 

Mending,  Family.   L  Clan  Grundy  Belme,  .  4) 

n  59 

Milk,  The  Care  of.  Jennie  Merrill  Nason,  .  103 
Morning  Scarecrows.  Pauline  Adelaide  Hardy,  375 
Motherhood  Hester  M.  Poole,  ....  197 
Mother's  Vacation.  Jennie  Buell,  .  .  .210 
Mourning  and  Mourners.  Hester  H.  Poole,  .  367 
Muffins  and  Waftles.  Maria  Fartoa.  ...  28 

Mushrooms.  Susan  Hale,  iS7 

Musk  as  she  Is  Ewuted.  Louise  Phillips,  .  108 
My  Step-Children.  H.  W.  F.  .77 

K. 

Neighbor,.  A  Country.   Harriet  Trowbridge,    .  248 

Notable  Nothings  No.  5,  ii 

 No.  8,iJ 

 No.  9,i' 

"  "   No.  10,  ii 


O. 

Oatmeal  Question,  The  

Old-Fashioned  Parlor,  The.   Dora  V.  Stoddard 
"  Old  Haidish  Notions."  Marion  Thmie, 
Onions,  Healthful  Effect  of,  ... 
Ornament,  A  Pretty.  Clarissa  Potter, 
Other  Pet^e's  Children.  Mrs.  Precept, 


382 
31 

ISO 
33 

137 


Packing  and  Othti  Preparations  to  go  Away. 

Dinah  Sturgls,  .177 

Paper  Flowers.  Georgie  D.  Runyan,  ...  33 
Peering,  Suggestions  on  Wall.    Rink  H. 

Stauffer,  14 

Parlor,  Hie  Old-Fashioned.  Don  V.  Stoddard,  31 


Perfumes  and  Perfumery. 

V.  WUlB.Dorman, 

a9 

Extract  Patchouly, 

New-Mown  Hay, 

Lavender  Water, 

Rondeletla. 

Philosophy  of  Uving,  The 

XIV.  Hester  M.  Poole, 

7 

11          11  >• 

XV.  .... 

2S 

XVI  

53 

xvn.     .    .  . 

73 

xvin    .    .  . 

loo 

xix.      .    .  . 

121 

XX.  . 

XXL         .      .  . 

165 

XXIL 

197 

XXIIL 

317 

XXIV.      .      .  . 

34t 

XXV.       .  . 

a67 

1.          »  11 

XXVI. 

389 

Pieklea  and  Thdr  Kindred.  A.  U.  P.-     .  . 

229 

Green  Cucumber  Pickles, 
Ripe  CncuBiber  Pickles, 
Green  Tomato  Pickles, 
Tomato  IJly, 
Chow  Chow, 
Mustard  Pickles, 
Radish  Pod  Pickles, 
Tomato  Catsup, 
Chili  Sauce, 
Mushroom  Catsup, 
Peadi  Pickles, 
Spiced  Peaches, 
PcarKckles. 

Pldtles.  Annie  Curd-  347 

Cabbage  Pickle  ^uthem), 

Peach  Mangoes, 

Sweet  Pickle  Pears, 

Ripe  Tomato  Pickle, 

Mango  Pickle, 

Wahiut  Pickle, 

Pickle  Onions. 
Picnicing  and  Traveluig.   Hester  U.  Poole,  73 

Pictures.  F.  K.  Collins  149 

Pictures,  Our  Fan^y.   Bell  Father  Meyer,    .  128 

Poison  in  tiie  Breath,  179 

Poisons,  207 

Pomades  and  Perfumes.  399 

Pork,  Purity  in  No.  1.,  I 


Preserving,  Fruit.   Hettie  Griffin, 
Pretty  Ornaments,  A.    Clarissa  Potter, 
Prizes,  Good  Housekeeping  Anagram, 
Prune,  The.   Mrs.  Florence  Harkina— 

Prune  Custard. 

Prune  Cream  Pie, 

Prune '-  Jonathan," 

Steamed  Prune  Piulding. 
Puddings,  A  Chapter  on.  Rhoda  Laader. 


Quiet  Hours  with  the  Quick  Wlttcd- 

Geogmphieal  Anagram. 
Quiet  Hours  with  the  Quick  WItted,  . 

>(  U  14  .1  It   

An  Anagrammatical  Journey,  (^nsmri). 
Quiet  Hours  with  the  Quick  Wl'ted— 

Hidden  Poets. 
Quiet  Hours  with  the  Quick  Witted,  . 
Quiet  Hours  with  the  Quick  Witted— 

Notable  Men  and  Women. 
Quiet  Hours  with  the  Quick  WItted, 
Quiet  Honrs  wltii  the  Quick  Witted, 


Notatde  Men  and  Women.  lAfuw^t) . 
Quince  Preserving.  Georgia  A.  Peck, 


Pa«e. 
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62 


9* 
116 

140 

164 

190 
aia 
a* 
258 

219 


Random  Extracts.  Gakirlel, 
Receptions.  Hester  H.  Poole, 
Recipes.  Useful   Mrs.  C.  S.  Fox- 
Mucilage, 

Fly- Paper  Poitoa, 

Sticky  Fly  Paper, 

Pure  Bear's  Grease, 

Camphor  Ice  with  Glycerine, 

Rose  Water, 

Bay  Rum. 

Recreation  for  Leisure  Honrs.  Mrs.  C.  S.  Fox, 
Room.  An  Ideal  Living  Room.  GUn  Burton, 
Rusttcus  Beats  tite  Urtian  In  Uie  Long  Race,  . 


I3S 
«»5 


16 
102 
III 


Salads.  Ada  Marie  Peck-   y6 

A  Swedish  Salad. 

Salads.   Emelie  Harris,   107 

Salads,  More.  GUn  Burton—     ....  179 

String  Bean  Salad, 

Beet  Salad, 

Tongue  Salad. 

Scarecrows,  Horning.  Pauline  Adelwde  Hardy,  27s 
Seeds,  What  Came  from  One  Riper  of  Tiny. 

Esther  Paige   Bi 

Semper  Paratus.   Laura  Dayton  Eakln.          .  298 

Sewing,  Instructions  in  Home.  Grace  W.  Soper,  199 

Sick  Room,  In  the.   Nelly  Browne,    ■      ■      .  S5S 

"     "        "  No.  10,  ii 

Son  and  Brother.   Hester  M.  Poole,  ...  7 

Soups,  Concerning.  Mrs.  M.  P.  Handy,  .  .  25!} 
Southern  Kitchen,  Down  in  A.  Rebecca 

Cameron   269 

Spare  Minutes  with  Authors.  ....  16 
Staining  and  finishing  Commmi  Woods.    No.  11,  Iv 

Starch  Foods,  Some.   235 

Steam  Cooking.   179 

Step  Children,  My.   H.  W.  F   77 

Story  of  a  Household  Lamp,  The.  I.  Anna 

Barrows.   178 

 H.        .      .  227 

»    IlL      .      .  WH 

Substitutes,  Worthy.  Adelaide  Cilley  Waldron.  233 
Summer  Complaints.  Amelia  A  Whitfield,  M.  D.  aoi 

Summer  Fancy  Work.  Augusta  S.  Frescott      .  iio 

Summer  Gowns,  White.  H.  R.     .                 .  Sa 

Summering  at  Home.  Emma  E.  Volentine.  154 

Sunday  Dinner.  The.  M.  L.  Lyman.  84 

X 

Table  Adornment.  Rath  Beeeher.  •  •  •  55 
Table,  Tribuhiti<ms  and  Triumphs  of  the. 

Marian  Tatlman.   156 

Tail  (rf  a  Tadpcde,  The.  fua  Qui       ...  15 

Tea,  Ceylon.     -      .     .                      ,  157 

Tpa-kettie,     "                     lU.  .    V  .  2*7 


Good  HoussKEafiNO. 


Vll 


T«  Pwtln.  Uarioa  FMter  Waihbnne.  . 
Teettfaig.  AmeUa  A.  WMtfidd,  H.  D.  . 

Thimbles.  

TaauUoM.  Elisabeth  Rofaluon  Scorille.—  . 

Fried  Green  Tomatoes, 

Green  Tomato  Jan, 

Soy, 

Chow  Chow, 

Chili  Sauce. 

Tomftto  Catmp, 

Ripe  Tomato  Pickles, 

Tomato  Sonp. 

Toothpidn,  Wooden  

Tny  Service.  Ilailoo  Foster  Washbume.  . 


Page. 
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Tribulattoiu  and  Triumphs  of  the  table.  Marian 

Tallnan.  

True  Aim  of  Life.  The.  Hester  If.  Potrie. 


Vacation,  Mother's.  Jennie  Bueil. 
Vassar  College,  An  Echo  from  the  Halls  of. 

H.  W.  F.  

Vulgarity  and  Vulgarisms.  Hester  M.  Poole. 


Page. 


Wardian  Cases.  Ada  Marie  Peck.  .  .  . 
Water  Supply,  Family.  J.  M.  French,  M.  D.  . 
What  Will  and  What  Won't.  Rebecca  Cameron. 


77 

100 


Page. 

Wild  Flowen  b  the  Home  Garden.  H.  Annette 

Poole.   174 

Wse  Sayings  Well  Said.   9 

  37 

  .....  66 

  86 

  loa 

"    152 

 "    m 

    *33 

Women's  Business  HaUts.  Delia  W.  Lyman.  .  244 

Worthy  Substitutes.  Adelaide  Cllley  Waldroo.  233 
X 

Zulu  Basket,  The;  S.  E.  Archer. ....  148 


POETRY. 


Page. 

Aptbr  thb  Wbdding.  Kate  M.  Cleary.  .  57 

Asleep.  E.  J.  C   319 

Augnst.  Sarah  E.  Howard.   157 

August  Twilight  Musings.  B.  W.  B.  Canning.  .  203 

Autumn  Days.  Helen  Whitney  Clark.            .  »33 

Atttnmn  Woods,  The.  Eva  J.  Beede.            .  39s 

Bait  Fal.  Ada  H.  Simpson   104 

Bdihtd  ttie  Mask.  Alice  D.  Abell.     ...  299 

Bine  and  the  Gray,  The.  Mary  Hume  Dongine.  43 
Buralns  of  &e  Old  Church.  The.  Sarah  E. 

Howard.   U7 

Castlk  IK  TBB  Aiv,  A.  Mrs.  C  H.  N.  Thomas.  371 
Children  Have  Grown  Away,  The.  John  A. 

Clarlc  139 

Child's  Laugh,  A.  Asa  Hariin  125 

Commonplace  Woman,  The.  Louise  Phillips.  .  1S4 
Compensation.  Susan  Teall  Perry.  •  '^4 

Cradle  at  the  Foundling  Asylum,  The.  Adel^de 

George  Bennett  137 

Cradle  Song.  Dorothy  Nelson  369 

Crowded  Out.  Mabel  Potter  Tallman.  .     .  .171 

Day  im  Johb,  A.  E.  B.  Lowe.  ....  61 

Dear  Flowers  of  Hay,  The.  Helen  Chase.  .     .  35 

Dew-  Wife's  Hands,  The.  P^k  B.  Welch.  .  66 
D<riiig  flie  same  Things  Over  Again.  Mrs.  H. 

W.  Blacker.   150 

Drearakuid  Sheep,  The.  Elizabeth  Cole.          .  353 

ECHOIHO  FOOTSTBPS.  Florence  Preston 

Crowell.  15 

ErentngootbeFum.  Janes  Budcham.  89 
Fatb  op  an  iNsrtRATlON,  The.  NelUe  K. 

Kellogg.  373 

Floral  Alphabet,  A.  Eva  J.  Beede.  ...  30 
Folded  in  Sleep.  Elizabeth  Cole  .394 
FogitiTe  Verse,  A  Page  of—  33 

Covertag  the  Baby, 

The  School-boy, 

Wind  the  Clock, 

"  The  Morning  Cometh," 

In  the  Nest, 

Endurance, 

The  "  Terror." 

FagitiTc  Verse,  A  Page  of—    .      .     .      No.  3,  H 
Kissed  Hb  Hother," 

In  the  Nest, 

Spoken  After  Sorrow, 

WUchShallltBe? 

Unbroken  Rest 
FugiUve  Verse,  A  Page  of—  72 

"  Papa.  What  would  You  Take  for  He?  " 

The  Old  Clock, 

The  Prodigal  Daughter, 

Caraway, 

My  Boy  Still, 

Some  Things  Forever. 

FngMve  Veise,  A  Page  of—  96 

Hodng  His  Rowe, 
Kxitting, 
tf  We  Knew, 
The  Old  Wife. 
Wedded. 


Fugitive  Verse,  A  Page  of-  . 
Wnnan's  Work, 
The  Strength  of  the  Hills, 
Tides, 
At  the  Last, 

The  World's  Good  Women, 
At  Thirty, 
Sacril^. 
Fugitive  Verse,  A  Page  of~ 
Who  ShaU  Go  First  1 
I  SlwU  be  Satisfied, 
"Good  Bye," 
This  Baby  of  Onrs, 
Hake  Childhood  Sweet, 
Parthig. 

Fugitive  Verse,  A  Page<tf— 
The  Children, 
Their  Angels. 

Back  to  Dear  New  England, 
Struggle 

Make  Your  Home  Beautiful. 

Fugitive  Verse,  A.  Page  of— 
A  Woman's  Complaint 
The  Baby's  Drawer, 
Happy  Dreams  of  Home, 
Night  Among  tiieHUls, 
"Clover." 

Glorifying  tiie  House, 
To  a  Child's  Memory. 

Fugitive  Verse.  A  Page  of— 
"Pm  Hnrxied,  Child," 
Falndiearted, 
Llttie  Jim. 

A  Prudent  Housekeeper, 
With  Thee, 
The  Daughter. 

Fugitive  Verse,  A  Page  of—  . 
Autumn  Days— Folded  Away, 
Unbelief, 

Ballad  of  a  Busy  Doctor, 
Across  the  River, 
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7)^y  /ay  on  the  broody  low  window  ledge^ 

Where  the  hand  of  a  little  child 
Had  placed  them — dewy^  and  fresh,  and  sweet — 

^nd  the  grandmother  had  smiled^ 
And  softly  stroked  with  her  wrinkled  hand 

The  curly,  tumbled  head; 
And  then  the  needles  bright  were  still: 
Unrolled  the  snowy  thread; 

Pm^  $ome  on  the  breath  of  the  apple  bloom^ 

She  lived  in  the  golden  past. 
She  saw  an  orchard  where  blossom  snows 

Were  falling  thick  and  fast, — 
Falling  upon  the  fair,  bent  head 

Of  a  maiden  in  girlhood's  prime, 
Reading  a  letter,  worn  and  created. 

From  folding  many  a  time.     Digitized  by  Google 
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''When  the  apple  blossoms  are  here  once  more^ 

I  shall  come  backy  Allaire, 
Shdll  come  for  my  answer"    The  scented  windy 

Which  ruffled  the  maidens  hair. 
Brought  to  her  ears  a  well-known  voice^ 

She  tuT^d  in  a  startled  way, — 
"/  have  come  for  my  answer^  what  is  ity  dear?'' 
What  could  she  do  but  lay 


Her  hands  in  the  eager,  outstretched  ones? 

Ah  !  life  is  sweet  in  fune. 
When  hearts  keep  time  to  the  liquid  flow 

Of  life,  and  light,  and  tune; 
And  when,  in  her  snowy,  floating  veil. 

She  stood  on  her  bridal  mom. 
She  would  have  but  the  tinted  apple  bloom^ 

Her  white  robe  to  adorn. 


Through  the  open  window  the  western  wind 

Blew  soft  on  the  wrinkled  face. 
When  a  smile  shone,  sweet  as  that  could  be 

Which  had  lent  her  girlhood  grace, 
A  little  voice  called  her  truant  thoughtSy 

"  Grandpapa  sent  me  to  see 
If  you  knew  that  tlu  clock  has  been  striking  six 
And  he  wants  you  to  pour  his  tea  !  " 
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CHAPTER  1. 

ERTAINLY,  the  world  is 
growing  smaller,  not  like 
a  withered  orange  but 
like  a  gem  in  the  pro- 
cess of  polishing.  If  the 
world,  why  not  the  uni- 
verse ?  It  is  not  so 
many  years  since  a  man 
who  wished  to  send  a 
message  from  Chicago 
to  China  would  have 
thought  it  making  good 
time  if  the  answer  came 
back  in  two  years.  Now 
it  would  be  possible  to  get  it  in  two 
days;  two  weeks  would  be  ample 
^i<^f  time.  If  we  should  travel  to  the 
moon  at  the  same  rate  that  we  fly  from 
London  to  Liverpool  on  the  "  Wild  Irish- 
man," or  from  New  York  to  Washington 
on  the  Limited  Congressional  express,  the 
round  trip  to  our  faithful  satellite  would  be 
made  in  less  than  two  years.  How  long 
will  it  be  before  we  shall  send  messages  to  that  celestial  ball 
and  get  the  answer  back  in  less  than  two  weeks,  as  we  now 
do  from  China  ? 

One  of  my  latest  inventions  which  has  not  yet  been  made 
public,  (in  fact,  owing  to  an  incurable  modesty,  my  name  is 
not  often  assodated  with  my  invention^  even  after  they 
become  famous,)  is  an  electric  gun.  The  projiectite  from  this 
machine  moves  with  the  same  speed  that  a  verbal  message  is 
carried  along  the  wires ;  that  is,  it  reaches  its  destination 
practically  at  the  same  instant  that  it  Is  discharged.  Now  it 
it  is  evident  that  the  "  range  "  of  such  a  weapon  is  unlimited, 
for,  truly,  every  person  of  good  sense  knows  that  a  rifle  or 
cannon  ball  seldom  or  never  stops  in  mid  air  because  its 
force  b  spent;  it  goes  forward  until  it  strikes  an  obstacle  or 
falls  to  the  ground,  therefore  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the 
day,  that  if  it  reaches  its  goal  at  the  same  instant  that  it  is 
dischai|red,  there  is  no  time  for  it  to  fall  to  the  ground  and 
its  range  must  be  unlimited.    Q.  E.  D, 

With  this  fact  in  view,  I  at  first  called  my  invention  "  the 
peace  makef,"  because  it  appeared  to  me  that  by  reason  of 
its  vast  range  it  would  render  the  most  hostile  armies  harm- 
less. They  could  be  annihilated  by  dynamite  bombs  thrown 
into  their  very  midst  even  before  they  had  left  their  own 
country.  A  solitary  fort  well  placed  on  a  salient  promontory 
irould  protect  hundreds  of  miles  of  sea  coast,  and  a  single 
mattery  of  the  electric  guns  on  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  would 
lold  the  armies  of  Europe  in  check.  One  trifling  fact  had 
<:scaped  my  notice ;  the  line  of  projection  was  mathematically 
itraight,  and  the  curvature  of  the  earth  would  effectually 
;hield  all  objects  below  or  within  the  tangent  line.  This  was 
I  sore  disappointment,  for  I  am  an  ardent  friend  of  peace  at 
iny  price.  Happily  our  blackest  disappointments  are  often 
he  foundation  stones  of  our  brightest  achievements.  Failing 
the  attempt  to  conquer  a  universal  peace,  I  conceived  a 
-tier  purpose  still,  the  advancement  of  science  by  opening 
vunication  with  the  silver  orb  whose  silent  influence 


kindles  the  flame  of  love  in  youthful  hearts,  arouses  the  mu- 
sical ambition  of  humbler  animals  and  makes  no  end  of  trouble 
for  the  weather  bureau.  Was  it  more  unreasonable  to  expect  to 
communicate  with  the  moon  now,  than  it  would  have  been  one 
hundred  years  ago  to  hope  to  send  a  message  around  the  world 
in  a  single  day  ?  Our  knowledge  of  the  electrical  ether  that  not 
only  surrounds  the  globe  on  which  we  dwell,  but  pervades  all 
space,  is  as  well  established  as  any  other  scientific  fact,  always 
excepting  mathematics,  and  I  was  as  certain  that  my  projectile 
would  reach  even  to  the  planet  Jupiter  if  directed  thither  as 
that  a  well  insured  steamer  or  an  enterprising  shark  could  go 
from  New  York  to  Liverpool.  In  fact,  the  cases  were  entirely 
similar,  except  in  the  matter  of  time ;  for  the  principle  of  the 
invention  is  such  that  this  all-pervading  ether  sustains  and 
propels  the  missile  precisely  as  the  shark  is  sustained  and  pro- 
pelled by  the  briny  element  through  which  he  moves. 

I  did  not,  however,  care  to  attempt  Jupiter  as  we  already 
have  a  far  better  acquaintance  with  the  moon.  Thanks  to  the 
revelations  of  the  telescope,  photc^aph  and  microscope  I 
have  long  been  convinced  that  it  has  been  and  still  is  inhab- 
ited. Furthermore,  the  grand  doctrine  of  evolution  clearly 
indicates  that  all  development  is  strictly  in  accordance  with 
unvarjring  laws,  and  all  the  spheres  of  the  universe,  speaking 
in  a  general  way,  must  have  the  same  origin,  growth,  and 
destiny.  It  is  also  certain  that  the  smaller  bodies  would  de- 
velop  the  most  rapidly,  just  as  the  smaller  animals  and 
plants  as  a  rule  mature  in  the  shortest  time,  and  that  the 
moon  would  be  to  the  earth  as  an  elder  sister.  What  we  have 
passed  through  she  has  passed  through ;  what  we  are  now  pass* 
ing  through  is  already  history,  perhaps  ancient  history,  with 
her.  Putting  all  these  things  together  I  was  convinced  diat  if 
we  could  convey  to  the  moon  a  message  written  in  any  one  of 
the  modem  langu^es  that  is  sufficiently  well  organized  to  be 
capable  of  becoming  ultimately  a  dead  language,  its  meaning 
would  be  understood.  On  the  same  principle  if  any  of  the 
superior  planets  should  communicate  with  us  they,  being 
^s  behind  us,  would  doubtless  use  Sanscrit,  or  perhaps  still 
more  ancient  hieroglyphic  symbols,  and  any  information  they 
could  give  us  would  be  of  no  more  value  ^or  scientific  or 
ssthetic  purposes  than  the  Ptolemaic  system,  Stonehenge, 
or  the  Washington  monument. 

I  will  not  describe  iif  detail  the  construction  of  the  missive 
or  missile  (I  hardly  know  which  to  call  it  for  it  was  both) 
farther  than  to  say  that  the  forward  end  of  it  was  contrived 
to  explode  without  doing  any  harm  the  instant  it  strAck  any 
solid  substance.  This  explosion  would  Idserate  the  scroll  on 
which  the  message  was  written  and  by  its  noise  call  attention 
to  its  arrival.  My  message,  in  brief,  was  a  request  that  the 
Man  in  the  moon,  and  his  wife,  would  give  me  such  informa- 
tion concerning  their  modes  of  life  as  in  their  judgment 
would  be  helpful  to  the  inhabitants  of  their  laiger  but  less 
mature  sister,  the  earth. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  November  my  electric  gun  was  aimed 
as  nearly  as  possible  toward  the  center  of  the  full  Moon,  then 
almost  direct^  over  head.  I  cotild  not  expect  a  response 
until  the  lunar  orb  should  be  in  the  same  position  dayl^ht 
when  that  part  of  the  earth  on  which  I  live  would  be  illumi- 
nated by  the  noonday  sun ;  this,  of  course,  would  be  about 
the  time  of  the  next  new  moon,  and  I  requested  the  reply  to 
be  sent  at  midday  fourteen  days  later.  I  had  no  doubt  that 
their  means  of  communication  would  be  superior  to  mine,  and 
while  it  was  not  certain  that  my  message  would  strike  the 
very  spot  at  which  it  was  aimed,  I  was  confident  that  the  roof 
of  my  front  porch,  which  I  had  painted  in  alternate  strips  of 
red,  white  and  blue,  would  be  a  sufficiently  conspicuous 
target.  I  have  sinc^  seen  several  roofs  pamt^d  in  the  same 
manner  and  suppose  the  ownc^j^f|]^t^^^^^jNgP^ 
to  be  moon-strudE  in  the  same  way.  O 
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Eveiything  being'  thus  prepared,  on  the  morning  of  De- 
cember fourteenth  I  stationed  myself  at  my  chamber  window 
overlooking  the  striped  roof,  and  calmly  awaited  what  would 
have  been  to  most  men  an  extremely  exciting  event.  But  my 
nerves  are  of  gutta  percha  and  I  have  made  too  many  strange 
experiments  to  suffer  from  excessive  excitement  when  the 
moment  of  test  arrives ;  my  neighbors  also  are  too  familiar 
with  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  my  wild  goose  schemes  to 
annoy  me  by  impertinent  curiosity. 

I  need  not  have  wasted  any  time  in  waiting.  I  had  re- 
quested an  answer  at  noon,  but  remembering  that  we  are 
more  than  satisfied  if  we  get  our  telegraphic  replies  from 
Boston  within  twelve  hours  of  the  time  they  are  due,  I  was 
prepared  to  expect  this  from  the  Moon  at  any  time  between 
sunrise  and  sunset,  but  just  before  the  first  noon  stroke  of 
the  town  clock,  which  has  electrical  connection  with  the 
observatory  at  Washington,  reached  my  ears,  there  came  a 
sharp  report,  like  that  of  a  pistol,  from  the  roof  in  front  of 
me,  a  faint  blue  smoke  arose  and  a  web  of  the  finest  conceiv- 
able gossamer  floated  as  lightly  as  thistle  down  before  the 
open  window.  It  was  quickly  secured  and  found  to  be 
closely  covered  with  perfectly  legible  English  in  the  clearest 
diamond  type.  The  shell,  or  whatever  had  enclosed  the  gos- 
samer scroll,  had  entirely  disappeared  at  the  instant  of  con- 
tact with  the  roof,  and  at  the  same  time  a  strange  but  pun- 
gent and  agreeable  odor  was  diffused  through  the  air. 

I  have  been  thus  circumstantial  in  describing  the  receipt  of 
this  first  communication  from  the  Moon  because  I  know  very 
well  that  the  wisest  counsel  and  the  most  valuable  informa- 
tion are  often  thrown  away  unless  backed  by  positive  author- 
ity and  reliable  evidence.  What  is  said  carries  but  little 
weight  until  it  is  known  who  said  it,  so  much  more  do  men 
trust  the  judgment  of  others  rather  than  their  own.  I,  my- 
self, have  sometimes  made  remarks  quite  as  wise  as  some — 
not  the  very  wisest  perhaps,  but  as  certain  of  the  proverbs  of 
Solomon,  and  yet  they  were  hardly  noticed. 

As  it  was  my  intention  from  the  first  to  publish  these  new 
revelations  where  they  would  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  my 
fellowmen,  tb«t  is  to  say  in  Good  Housekeeping,  I  had 
asked  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moon  to  give  me  some  account  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  lunatics  in  regard  to  the  building 
and  furnishing  of  their  homes,  matters  relating  to  health,  for, 
being  mortal,  they  must  know  sickness  and  death ;  of  their 
social,  moral  and  political  affairs;  in  short  of  any  and  every- 
thing which  they  considered  profitable  for  us  to  know.  The 
first  letter  literally  transcribed  from  the  gossamer  scroll  is 
given  in  the  next  chapter. 

CHAPTER  n. 

EAR  MR.  MAN:  Your  mes- 
sage, received  two  weeks 
ago,  was  not  unexpected. 
Our  means  of  learning  the 
conditions  of  other  worlds 
than  our  own  are  greatly  superior 
to  those  now  existing  for  the 
same  purposes  in  the  larger  but 
]ess  mature  planets.  For  a  long 
tiEoe  we  have  been  able  to  over- 
see  and  understand  your  affairs 
far  better  than  you  yourselves, 
vhich,  as  Mrs.  Moon  truly  says,  is  a  com- 
mon thing  with  outsiders.  We  all  know  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  train  up  other  people's  children  in  the  way  they 
should  go  than  our  own.  Having  passed  through  the  same 
stage  in  which  you  are  now  struggling,  we  know  what  lies 
before  you  and  can  indicate  the  course  you  are  bound  to 
follow  in  your  future  progress. 


It  cannot  be  said  that  you  have  learned  to  profit  by  your 
own  experience  to  any  great  extent,  and  it  is  perhaps  too 
much  to  expect  you  to  profit  by  ours.  Still,  I  think  you  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  there  are  lessons  in  your  own  his- 
tory that  are  worth  learning,  and  that  there  is  no  other  foun- 
dation on  which  a  permanent  civilization  can  be  built  than 
the  solid  facts  of  experience.  Another  adamantine  truth  is 
just  coming  within  range  of  your  intellectual  vision,  which  is 
that  neither  individuals  nor  what  you  call  nations  (we  have 
no  nations  here,  we  are  all  one  people)  can  really  raise  them- 
selves by  pulling  others  down.  In  the  long  run  what  is  best 
for  all  is  "best  for  each  one.  Ton  have  spasms  of  sense.  You 
are  occasionally  animated  by  noble  impulses  and  endeavors 
of  which  you  say  the  results  would  be  delightful  if  they  were 
only  practicable,  but  you  give  over  striving  through  indolence 
or  cowardice,  and  say  you  must  wait  for  the  millennium  to 
realize  the  fulness  of  tiie  joy  that  comes  from  well  doing. 
We  have  found  the  actual  application  of  these  nobler  im- 
pulses and  theories  not  only  possible  but  indispensable,  and 
we  are  still  a  long  way  from  the  millennium. 

I  shall  not,  however,  attempt  to  describe  to  you  our  actual 
present  modes  of  living.  You  would  see  the  advantages  of 
our  ways  long  before  you  would  understand  the  necessity  for 
the  mighty  efforts  that  we  have  put  forth  in  order  to  make 
them  possible.  Imagine  to  yourself  trying  to  explain  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Patagonia  the  intellectual  and  moral  value  of 
Wagner's  music,  or  Robert  Browning's  poetry,  or  of  Queen 
Anne  architecture,  and  you  will  have  a  faint  conception  of 
what  my  difficulty  would  be  if  I  should  attempt  to  describe 
and  illustrate  to  your  comprehension  our  most  advanced 
ideas  and  customs.  But  I  will  turn  from  these  general  obser- 
vations and  offer  a  few  suggestions  of  the  kind  which  you 
call  practical. 

To  begin  at  the  foundation,  our  civilization  is  based  upon 
the  family ;  that  has  always  been  the  chief  corner  stone  of 
human  welfare.  No  military  prowess,  no  intellectual  great- 
ness, no  stateman's  craft  or  business  shrewdness,  have  any 
claims  for  consideration  when  the  interests  of  domestic  life 
are  at  stake.  We  can,  therefore,  say  nothing  that  will  be  more 
helpful  to  you,  than  to  explain  what  we  have  done  from  time 
to  time  to  improve  our  homes.  In  doing  this  we  shall  of 
necessity  seem  to  act  the  part  of  critics,  but  you  will  under- 
stand that  this  is  in  no  ungenerous  spirit.  We  have  done  pre- 
cisely the  same  things  that  you  are  doing,  and  were  just  as 
unwilling  to  admit  that  our  old  way  was  wrong. 

M  regards  the  outside,  the  shells  that  you  inhabit;  has  it 
ever  occurred  to  you  that  in  building  your  houses  you  treat 
the  materials  of  which  they  are  made  very  much  as  the 
savages  treat  their  food?  That  is  to  say  you  take  it  raw. 
You  cut  down  your  magnificent  trees,  (we  haven't  had  a  tree 
on  the  moon  over  sixteen  feet  high  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years,)  wasting  nearly  half  their  substance  in  the  operation 
and  then  instead  of  adapting  the  raw  material  to  the  actual 
needs  of  the  building,  and  the  requirements  of  truly  artistic 
ornament,  you  try  to  adapt  the  form  of  the  structure  to  the 
nature  of  the  material  and  estimate  the  value  of  the  ornament 
by  its  suitableness  to  the  material  in  which  it  is  executed. 
With  stone  it  is  even  worse.  See  the  immense  labor  and 
peril  with  which  you  extract  from  their  solid  beds  in  the  earth 
enormous  blocks  of  granite  and  marble,  measuring  your  suc- 
cess by  the  cubic  contents  of  the  block,  still  striving  and 
vainly  to  equal  the  works  of  the  old  barbarians.  The  greatest 
achievement  is  not  that  which  involves  the  greatest  hardship 
and  material  laborj  but  that  which  produces  the  greatest  re- 
sults by  the  simplest  methods.  And  why,  pray,  should  your 
time  and  toil  be  spent  in  cutting  fine  ornameats  in  these 
crude  and  stubborn  substaojC^d  l^jstSP^G^We  beauti- 
ful in  granite  or  sandstone  than  it  is  in  bulged  clay,  cast 
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metal»  or  in  other  and  more 
plastic  substances?  Wlien 
aacure  gives  you  the  smnil 
loose  scones  and  scatters 
them  abroad  over  fields, 
ihnt  would  be  the  better 
for  their  removal,  and  sup- 
plies in  esliaustless  qua^nti- 
(ics  the  cement  that  will 
bind  them  together  in  any 
form  and  place  you  choose, 
can  you  not  understand 
[bat  she  intended  you  to 
use  them  as  they  are,  and 
not  to  waste  your  lime  and 
5trenf;:th  m  tearing  the 
granite  ledges  from  [heir 
iverlasting  foundations  ? 
It  is  not  possible  for  you 
:o  build  a  foundation  of  huge  rocks  that  wil!  be 
IS  firm  as  one  made  of  small  stones  gathered  from 
1  farmer's  pasture  or  meadow  and  made  into  one 
roherent  and  inflexible  mass.  Do  you  know  wh:it 
in  endiess  variety  in  color  and  character  there  are 
)f  clays  that  can  be  burned  in  any  shape,  and  of 
lands  that  can  be  turned  into  glass?  Do  you  ex- 
Met  any  materials  to  last  longer  than  these  ?  I  live 
n  a  house  that  was  built  by  one  of  my  honored 
mcestors  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  it 
5  jjist  as  good  and  beautiful  now  as  it  was  then, 
md,  but  I  do  not  expect  you  to  understand  this, 
;t:st  as  fashionable.  Yoti  seem  to  be  waking  up 
io  the  possible  uses  of  what  you  call  paper,  though 
you  will  find  that  a  most  inadequate  name  for  tlie 
artificial  compounds  (hat  will  be  made  in  a  similar 
manw  and  used  for  innumerable  purposes. 


Why  do  you  waste  all  the  sawdust  from  your  mills?  if  you  knew 
how  lo  use  it  aright,  you  would  find  wood  in  this  condition  far  more 
available  in  many  respects  than  after  it  is  sawed  into  fong.  thin, 
wide,  strips,  the  grain  of  which  must  be  carefully  consulted,  like 
that  of  a  crotchety  old  man,  if  it  is  to  be  placed  in  any  position  of 
trust._  Has  it  never  occurred  to  you  that  you  are  making  slow  prog- 
ress in  devising  artificial  materiaJs  for  building  your  houses  ?  The 
two  in  most  common  use,  bricks  and  mortar,  are  older  than  your 
history,  and  they  have  always  borne  their  parts  nobly.  Tliis  fact 
should  have  taught  you  that  there  is  no  virtue  in  tying  yourselves 
dowt^  to  raw  or,  if  you  please,  "natural  "  materials.  Is  it  not  a  sort 
of  intellectual  laziness  and  stupid  conservatism  that  prevents  your 
making  experiments  and  filling  the  earth  with  new  and  more  tract- 
able materials  for  these  purposes?  It  is  Iriie  you  do  not  alw.iys 
use  wisely  such  as  you  have,  even  the  most  familiar  of  them.  You 
persist  in  applying  this  friable  mortar  to  the  underside  of  wooden 
ceilings  where  it  is  as  certain  as  gravity  to  break  and  fall  away; 
and  you  are  prone  to  pile  up  your  rectangular  liule  bricks  in  most 
inconsistent  shapes,  in  a  vain  endeavor  lo  make  them  ornamenial. 

Iron  which  may  be  called  an  artificial  material,  since  it  cannot  be 
used  in  a  natural  state,  you  have  scarcely  begun  to  use  wisely.  You 
persist  in  forcing  it  to  assume  forms  and  (o  perform  duties  wholly 
foreign  to  its  nature  and,  what  is  still  more  foolish,  contfnue  to  em- 
ploy wood  and  stone  where  iron  would  be  immeasurably  belter  and 
cheaper.  Speaking  of  coat,  it  appears  to  me  that  you  b^ve  not 
yet  learned  the  first  principles  of  economy  as  a  community.  You 

act  upon  [he  principle  that  if  any 
one  of  you  can  accumulate  for 
himself,  it  is  of  no  consequence 
whether  he  returns  a  just  equiv- 
alent, or  how  much  others  may 
lose  in  order  that  he  may  gain. 
If  his  own  house  and  barn  and 
wiirehouse  are  well  insured  lie 
congratulates  himself  that  there 
is  no  loss  if  they  do  burn.  It  is 
plain  enough  (o  us  and  probably 
to  some  of  your  people  that  the 
best  thing  that  can  happen  to 
some  of  your  buildings  is  imme- 
diate and  unconditional  combus- 
lion.  It  is  an  architectural  crime 
to  make  a  building  that  is  not 
worthy  of  long  life  by  reason  of 
its  beauty,  a  financial  crime  to 
make  one  that  is  not  capable  of 
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enduring  for  generations.  But  how  can  you  be  so  stupid 
as  to  foi^t  that  all  loss  of  valuable  labor  and  material  im- 
poverishes the  entire  community?  Is  there  a  man  among 
you  who  dares  to  say  that  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  com- 
munity, and  is  not  affected  by  the  common  welfare  ?  who  fan- 
cies himself  free  from  the  law  that  binds  all  men  and  all 
the  worlds  tc^ether?  Yet  this  is  what  you  are  doing  all  the 
time  ;  building  houses  that  only  last  a  generation  or  two,  per- 
petuating by  your  ignorance  and  thoughtlessness  the  burden 
of  toil  and  poverty  under  which  your  whole  earth  is  groaning. 
It  is  a  shame  to  you  that  you  are  obliged  to  work  half  your 
lives  in  order  to  buy  or  build  a  place  to  cover  your  heads. 
Your  world  ought  to  be  full  of  houses.  How  can  you  expect 
to  make  any  rapid  progress  in  art  and  science  when  almost 
the  entire  working  force  of  mankind  is  employed  in  gaining 
the  bare  necessities  of  living  ?   \  ou  boast  of  your  grand  deeds 


but  when  the  common  conveniences  of  your  own  houses  are 
allowed  to  be  inferior  to  those  of  public  places  you  are  to  that 
extent  lowering  the  relative  value  of  private  homes,  than 
which  there  can  be  no  greater  calamity. 

Why  do  you  waste  half  the  room  in  your  houses?  You 
build  cellars  that  often  cost  as  much  as  the  first  story  and  find 
them  of  no  use  except  to  hold  a  hvge  steam  boiler  which 
ought  to  be  in  a  boiler  house  half  a  mile  away,  supplying 
warmth  to  a  hundred  houses  instead  of  one,  a  huge  pile  of 
coal  which  should  be  by  the  boiler  if  it  should  be  anywhere 
out  of  the  coal  mine  where  it  was  originally  buried,  and  heaps 
of  ashes  that  pollute  the  whole  house  by  their  dust  and  which 
have  no  right  to  be  produced  on  the  premises.  Of  course  you 
can,  and  often  do,  fill  up  the  cellars  with  all  sorts  of  trash 
of  which  nine-tenths  would  better  be  destroyed  and  the  re- 
maining tenth  could  as  well  be  kept  In  some  other  part  of  the 
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for  posterity's  sake,  when,  in  fact,  your  actual  bequests  to 
those  that  follow  you  are  mistakes  to  be  corrected  and  ruins 
to  be  removed. 

You  waste  your  own  labor  and  the  abundant  supplies  of  na- 
ture by  your  careless,  unscientific  modes  of  building.  As  an 
instance  of  this  it  is  necessary  in  your  climate  that  there 
should  be  means  of  keeping  warm  in  cold  weather  and  cool 
in  warm  weather,  yet  you  build  houses  that  are  absolutely 
colder  in  winter  than  the  outside  air  and  then  take  enormous 
pains  to  warm  them.  Instead  of  making  the  most  of  the 
genial  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  warmth  that  is  stored  in  the 
earth,  you  cut  them  both  off  and  then  spend  half  your  sub- 
stance in  trying  to  get  them  back  again.  But  the  whole  thing 
lies  in  a  nut  shell.  Build  the  walls  of  your  Iiouses  of  unde- 
caying,  fireproof  materials,  non-conducting  of  beat  and  moist- 
ure, admit  all  the  sunshine  that  the  clouds  will  allow  in  cold 
weather  and  all  the  cool  air  possible  in  hot  weather  and 
economy,  comfort  and  health  will  be  greatly  promoted. 

Why  do  you  pile  the  rooms  of  your  houses  one  above 
another  ?  Is  there  not  land  enough  to  put  them  side  by  side  ? 
If  you  insist  upon  climbing  away  from  the  surface  of  the  earth 
as  the  savages  do  in  order  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  their  ene- 
mies, brute  and  human,  why  .do  you  not  employ  some  of  the 
superfluous  mechanical  power  that  is  constantly  running  to 
waste  in  the  world,  to  carry  you  up  and  down  ?  Yes.  I  know 
you  have  elegant  hydraulic  elevators  in  your  public  buildings. 


house.  You  not  only  waste  the  cellar,  but  the  last  story  at 
the  top  is  nearly  worthless,  although  it  often  costs  more  than 
the  rest  of  the  house  and  is  a  constant  source  of  annoyance 
and  expense  on  account  of  its  frail  and  perishable  construc- 
tion. There  are  still  examples  of  what  are  called  savage  huts, 
which  are  sometimes  half  or  wholly  under  the  ground,  covered 
with  bark,  sods,  or  rude  slabs  of  stone,  without  light  or  air. 
Is  it  not  apparent  that  many,  I  think  I  may  safely  say  the 
majority,  of  your  best  houses  are  in  fact  but  a  few  degrees 
removed  from  these  as  regards  the  clumsiness  and  inutility 
of  their  covering,  notwithstanding  the  great  outlay  for 
what  you  seem  to  consider  a  fine  appearance?  If  you  will 
build  more  than  one  story  in  hight,  the  highest  part  of  the 
house  should  be  the  pleasantest,  when  once  you  have  reached 
itj  the  lightest,  warmest,  most  cheerful  and  of  the  purest 
atmosphere.  How  often  do  you  find  it  so,  I  mean  the  very 
topmost  floor } 

You  claim  to  have  discovered  that  the  most  healthful  con- 
dition is  a  life  in  the  open  air.  Why  then,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  do  you  not  arrange  your  houses  so  that  the 
condition  of  those  whose  duties  keep  them  in  the  house  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  shall  be^  as  nearly  as  possible,  like 
"  out  of  doors  ? "  I  observe  that  many  of  you  think  it  neces- 
sary for  your  comfort  and  health  to  travel  twice  a  year  from 
one  climate  to  another  li^thl&sni^iVtSfO^^l^ould  be 
much  ^asier,  more  economical  and,  for  m<m^  people^  far 
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healthier  to  simply  move  from  the  summer  to  the  winter  side 
of  the  house  with  the  change  of  the  season. 

But  my  scroll  is  nearly  full.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  costs 
you  much  trouble  and  expense  to  communicate  with  me,  and 
your  aim  is  most  uncertain,  so  I  will  not  wait  for  a  reply  to 
this,  but  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Moon,  I  will  give  you  in 
a  few  da]^  some  account  of  the  interior  of  our  homes,  modes 
of  housekeeping  and  other  kindred  matters. 


OrlKtul  in  Good  Houiubbmiig. 


Gfaost  of  departed  social  joys  I 

From  a  lone  garden  spot, 
Amidst  my  little  children's  toys. 

Arose  this  coffee-pot. 
And  tender  jecollections  came, 

Of  days  when  it  was  new, 
And  I,  a  newly-wedded  dame, 

Delighted,  learned  to  brew 
Those  cups  which  "  ttethtd  the  savage  ireast " 

Whene'er  domestic  scuds 
Disturbed  the  calm  within  our  nest, 

Or  thorns  pierced  throu^  the  "  buds." 

In  shining  dignity  it  stood 

Upon  the  breakfast  tray ; 
Its  breath  a  benediction  wooed 

On  each  recurring  day. 
When  callers  came,  and  t£te-i-t6te, 

We  sat  in  friendly  chat. 
Its  odors  helped  exhilarate 

And  make  our  joy  more  pat. 

How  heartless  for  me  to  consign 

It  to  oblivion's  shade, 
When  articles  of  bric-i-brac 

From  n^Ungpim  are  made  I 
I'll  cover  it  with  pluikt  I  vow, 

And,  'neath  the  mantelpiece. 
Perhaps  as  then,  it  even  new. 

May  help  "  to  keep  the ptaee.*'' 
A  nevo-stylt  iraem-holder  it  will 

Be  copied  far  and  wide ; 
Discarded  friend,  I'll  cherish  still, 

And  keep  thee  by  my  side. 
Letters  of  gilt  shall  tell  the  tale 

Of  all  thou  wast  to  me ; 
"  Utpignus  amidtia  "  shall 

Engraven  on  thee  be  I 

—  Virginia  C.  HoUis. 


Original  In  Good  HoussKSBrtNC. 

OAEE  OF  THE  HAIB. 
Frequent  brushing  of  the  hair  is  recommended  for  its  im- 
provement The  scalp  should  be  made  to  glow  with  the 
vigorous  use  of  a  stiff  bristled  brush,  and  a  thorough  brush- 
ing before  going  to  bed  at  night  is  considered  to  be  of  the 
utmost  importance.  This  gives  gloss  and  softness,  and  long 
hair  is  in  special  need  of  it.  Sage  tea  was  an  old  fashioned 
remedy  for  wetting  the  scalp  and  preventing  the  hair  from 
falling  out  and  it  is  still  regarded  as  excellent  Ammonia 
and  borax  are  both  used  as  invigorators  of  the  hair,  but  they 
should  be  used  only  in  small  quantities,  or  they  will  do  more 
harm  than  good,  for  too  much  ammonia  will  inflame  the 
scalp  and  too  much  borax  will  make  the  hair  dry  and  brittle. 
Nor  is  soap  good  for  the  hair.  The  scalp  may  be  cleansed 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  beaten  in  a  very  little  water,  and 
nibbed  well  into  the  scalp,  where  it  should  be  allowed  to  dry 
and  afterwards  rinsed  off  with  lukewarm  water  containing  a 
little  ammonia.  After  the  hair  has  been  wet  it  should  be 
thoroughly  dried  before  going  to  bed  and  before  going  out 
into  the  open  air.  The  scratching  and  irritating  of  the  scalp 
with  a  shaip-toothed  comb  should  be  avoided  and  the  same 
danger  is  to  be  looked  out  for  in  the  use  of  ^  qjetallic  brush. 


Original  in  Good  Housbkbbping. 

THE  FHILOSOFHT  OF  LmH0. 
The  Etiquette,  Economies  akd  Ethics  of  the  Homb. 
IN  TWENTY-SIX  LESSON-CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  XIV.— Son  and  Brother. 
To  be  a  gentleman  is  to  be  honest,  to  be  gentle,  to  be  generous,  to  be ' 
brave,  to  be  wise ;  and  possessing  all  these  qnalities  to  exercise  them  in 
the  most  graceful  outward  manner. —  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

HE  unlimited  freedom  accorded  to  a 


lad  is  a  mystery  to  his  sister.  He 
takes  into  his  own  hands  the  guid- 
ance of  his  private  life  while  every 
act  of  hers  is  still  tenderly  guarded. 
To  his  delicious  sense  of  personal 
freedom  and  power  she  is  a  stranger. 
While  his  clothing  is  so  free  that  he 
can  run,  leap,  climb  or  stand  on  his 
head,  she  is  laced  in  stays  and  gam- 
bols demurely.  And  in  sta^  men- 
tally as  well  as  physically,  she  too 
often  remains  during  her  lifetime. 
The  boy  meantime,  measuring  his  strength  with  every  ob- 
stacle, daily  learns  how  to  increase  his  power  and  lessen  his 
limitations.  Mastering  every  position,  exploring  evety  avenue, 
selecting  here,  rejecting  there,  the  recognized  autocrat  of  all 
the  machinery  by  which  the  world  moves,  .much  more  is  to  be 
expected  of  him  than  of  his  restricted  mate.  He  is  bom  to 
the  purple,  she  to  the  gray. 

From  the  partner  for  the  dance  to  the  partner  for  life,  the 
choice  of  selection  rests  with  him.  !f  that  deep  mystery 
which  turns  the  heart  to  one  out  of  all  the  world,  awakens  the 
folded  bud  of  love  into  the  fuU-blown  rose  in  her,  though  the 
fragrance  be  pure  and  sweet  the  petals  must  be  closely  pressed 
together  to  wither  on  their  drooping  stem.  The  whole  garden- 
full  is  free  to  cull  from  and  if  she  be  not  selected  by  him  whom 
she  would,  she  must  give  herself,  if  at  all,  to  one  whom 
she  may. 

The  lad  of  fifteen  may  be  an  escort  to  a  sister  twice  his  ^ 
and  many  times  his  sense,  propriety  demanding  that  she 
should  have  a  guardian  of  the  male  persuasion,  not,  it  must 
be  remembered,  for  fear  of  any  indelicacy  in  her  behavior, 
but  to  avoid  rudeness  on  the  part  of  that  sex  which  is  sup- 
posed to  protect  the  vreaker. 

The  worldly  wisdom  of  the  young  man  is  beyond  his  reason 
or  power  of  self-control.  Many  phases  of  life  open  to  him  be- 
fore his  character  is  established.  Public  opinion  justifies  con- 
duct on  his  part  which  it  would  condemn  in  his  sister.  If  she 
has  too  little  liberty,  he  has  too  much. 

It  has  taken  the  race  a  long  climb  through  "  the  slow,  mot- 
tled, trivial  years"  for  mankind  to  see  that  there  cannot  be 
two  sets  of  moral  laws,  one  for  men  and  another  for  women. 
Even  yet  people  belonging  to  the  gay  world  laugh  such 
prudery  to  scorn.  And  they  who  preach  against  Mormonism 
with  holy  horror,  regard  evils  much  more  tremendous  in  their 
effects  with  the  most  astonishing  indifference. 

Many  who  look  upon  this  question  of  social  purity  as  at  the 
bottom  of  all  ethics,  have  united  to  work  in  the  white  cross 
movement  a  most  worthy  association,  for  "whenever  tempta- 
tions exist  man  will  hunt  for  ihcm."  In  the  words  of  Prof. 
Dowdin,  "The  saddest  ordeal  of  love  is  to  witness  the  di- 
minishing purity  and  splendor  of  a  star-like  soul,  the  clouding 
over  of  a  heroic  nature  by  a  film  of  dishonor." 

That  need  not  be.  If  appealed  to,  the  spirit  will  command 
the  senses.  It  will  be  remembered  with  thankfulness  that 
never  before  have  there  been  so  many  who  coukl^fl^d  for 
this  quaint  description  by  My-^Babbitt:  "  A^'^^cM^true, 
noble  man  is  the  best  job  old  nature  ever  turned  off  her  hands 
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or  ever  will,— a  man  who  would  wipe  away  the  tears  of  a  babe 
with  a  hand  soft  as  a  woman's  or  who  would  *die  with  his 
feet  to  the  foe.'" 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Southmayd's  teaching  to  their  sons  were  in 
effect,  Look  upon  any  woman  as  a  possible  mother  or  sister. 
If  she  be  weak  you  must  be  strong.  Never  soil  the  self-re- 
spect of  your  young  manhood.  Nothing  can  be  meaner  than 
for  one  having  power  to  employ  it  basely.  Live  so  that  you 
can  meet  your  mother's  eye,  frank  and  fearless,  every  morn- 
ing of  your  lives.  God  never  meant  that  man  and  woman 
should  have  two  sets  of  morals  and  the  opposite  belief  is  the 
curse  of  the  world." 

As  the  result  of  good  training,  filial  and  fraternal  sentiments 
will  be  strongly  developed.  No  words  of  Carlyle  bum  with 
more  fire  and  nerve  than  those  in  which  he  describes  his 
parents :  "  I  have  a  sacred  pride  in  my  peasant  father  and 
would  not  exchange  him  for  any  king."  Of  his  quaint  old 
mother  he  was  equally  proud.  In  this  case  as  in  others,  two 
characters  stamp  themselves  upon  the  young  life.  The  no- 
bility or  degradation  of  the  father  is  likely  to  be  reproduced 
in  the  son. 

The  lineage  of  goodness  is  as  transmissible  as  that  of  genius. 
The  latter  is  a  culmination  of  favorable  conditions  and  quali- 
ties which  can  occur  only  infrequently;  the  former  is  the  ad- 
justment of  life  to  those  ethical  laws  which  are  the  beatings 
of  that  Infinite  Heart  from  which  all  life  proceeds.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  the  majority  of  civilized  people. 

The  transmission  of  great  qualities  to  the  son  rather  than 
to  the  daughter  has  been  remarked.  It  could  not  well  be 
otherwise.  The  one  has  had  a  fair  field  for  the  exercise  of 
native  powers,  the  other  none.  Raphael  inherited  from  his 
father  a  proclivity  toward  art,  but  his  sister  might  possibly 
give  to  the  world  a  Transfiguration,  if  both  lived  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Caroline  Herschel  inherited  her  father's  love 
of  astronomy  equally  with  her  brother  and  ought  to  be  as 
famous.  After  his  death  and  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  she 
completed  the  catal<^e  of  stars  he  had  begun. 

It  is  curipus  to  note  the  number  of  men  of  genius  who  have 
died  unwedded.  Among  celibates  are  numbered  Galileo, 
Descartes,  Lock,  Spinoza,  Kant,  Bishop  Butler,  Liebnitz, 
Hume,  Gibbon,  Buckle,  Pitt,  Fox,  da  Vinci,  Raphael,  M. 
Angelo,  Reynolds,  and  Bentham,  who,  when  an  aged  man, 
wept  at  the  mention  of  the  woman  whom  he  loved  forty  years 
before.  Then  there  are  Voltaire,  Cowley,  Otway,  Gay,  Swift, 
Pope,  Gray,  Goldsmith,  Collins,  Cowper,  Reade,  W.  Collins, 
and  a  long  list  of  musicians  and  inventors. 

Genius  and  industry  has  sufficed  in  place  of  wife  or  babes. 
On  his  last  birth-day  our  own  Whittier  is  reported  to  have 
said,  "  During  the  prime  of  manhood  I  was  occupied  with  my 
verses  and  in  furthering  the  cause  of  anti-slavery.  The  time 
for  marriage  went  by  and  I  am  sony  for  it  now."  Yet  what 
one  woman  may  have  lost  all  humanity  has  gained.  His  love 
blesses  universal  life.  Such  as  he  teach 

**  What  the  hieroglyphics  mean 
Of  the  noteen  in  the  seen, 
What  the  tboocht  that  onderliei 
Nature's  masking  and  di^ise." 

True  to  the  beauty  of  a  real  relationship  of  nature,  Whit- 
tier has  given  testimony  to  his  devotion  to  that  maiden  sister 
who  dwelt  with  him  until  death  and  who  left  verses  only 
second  to  his  own. 

The  scientist,  Prof.  Youmans,  the  devoted  brother  of  an 
equally  devoted  sister,  gave  her  credit  for  the  editorial  and 
scientific  work  which  she  shared  with  him,  until,  tended  by 
her  faithfulness  to  the  last,  he  passed  into  the  beyond. 

No  record  of  a  brother's  love  is  brighter  than  that  of  Ma- 
caulay's.  The  course  of  his  life  shaped  itself  according  to  the 
«ts  of  his  sisters.  It  is  believed  that  for  their  sakes  he 


never  married.  No  woman  was  ever  loved  better  than  the 
one  who  accompanied  him  to  India.  Although  she  was 
wedded  there,  Macaulay  lived  in  her  family  until,  her  health 
failing,  the  great  fear  possessed  him  that  she  might  go  first. 
She  did  not;  death  kindly  summoned  him  shortly  before  she 
went  also.  On  the  anniversary  of  a  sister's  death  he  once 
wrote,  "I  came  across  a  letter  from  her  to-day,  and  for  an 
hour  I  wept  as  bitterly  as  on  the  day  when  she  left  us.  And 
yet  she  has  been  gone  twenty-two  years." 

In  Wordsworth's  immortal  lines  on  Tintem  Abbey,  that  poet 
celebrates  the  devoted  Dorothea, 

"Thy  mind 
Shall  be  a  mansion  for  all  lovely  frarma. 
Thy  memory  be  as  a  dwelling  place 
For  all  sweet  sounds  and  harmcmies-^ 
Dear  sister,  was  a  kind  of  gentler  sprii^ 
That  went  before  my  footsteps.*' 

She  was  a  more  harmonious  and  gracious  self  who  led  him 
so  wisely  that  "  In  her  he  seemed  to  discern  a  finer  kind  of 
justice  which  softened  down  the  sternness  of  his  earlier 
temper." 

It  was  the  effort  of  the  Southmayd's  to  keep  confidence  be- 
tween the  brothers  and  sisters  which  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  time  or  absence  to  lessen.  Both  need  it,  sons  as  well  as 
daughters.  To  this  end,  as  far  as  possible,  the  children  were 
educated  together  while  boarding  at  home.  All  attended  the 
same  classes  in  botany,  chemistry,  mineralogy  and  drawing. 
None  of  them  might  become  great  naturalists,  but  all  should 
have  in  hand  those  clews  that  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
natural  sciences. 

The  girls  were  trained  with  their  brothers  because  the  mu- 
tual influence  was  of  benefit  Had  nature  not  intended  they 
should  work  together,  would  she  not  have  put  boys  in  one 
family  and  girls  in  another  instead  of  mingling  them  in  just  her 
present  fashion  ?  They  skate  and  slide  together  in  winter 
and  dig  in  the  sand  and  gather  shells  and  pebbles  in  summer, 
and  why  they  should  be  made  incipient  Shakers  when  they  go 
to  school  is  a  mystery,  past  finding  out.  Are  monasteries  and 
nunneries  good  for  the  average  human  being  ?  Do  the  records 
of  masculine  college  amusements  encourage  parents  to  send 
their  sons  where  their  daughters  cannot  go  ?  If  that  be  the 
case  Nature  has  made  a  mistake,  or  Providence  which  is 
the  same  under  another  name,  and  if  there  is  one  mistake  the 
whoie  machinery  of  the  universe  needs  re-adjusting, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Southmayd  believed  the  refining  influence  of 
sisters  over  their  brothers  to  be  no  more  than  that -of  the 
courage,  hardihood  and  strong  mental  grasp  on  the  part  of 
the  brothers  over  Amy  and  Daisy.  Girls  trained  by  them- 
selves are  apt  to  be  romantic,  dreamy  and  misty  in  their  con- 
ceptions of  life.  They  are  deficient  ,  in  clear  conceptions. 
They  cultivate  millinery  and  are  abject  before  Mrs.  Grundy. 
That  hearty,  wholesome  busy  swing  of  enjoyment  is  wanting 
which  boys  introduce  into  the  feminine  world.  On  both  sides 
intellectual  training  will  be  more  satisfactory  and  the  in- 
definite charm  of  real  culture  must  be  greatly  enhanced. 
And,  if  the  elements  of  home  cannot  be  introduced  into 
schools  and  colleges  then  they  are  excrescences,  not  natural 
growths. 

The  boys  and  girls  roamed  the  fields  and  gathered  flowers 
and  minerals,  which  they  analyzed  in  unison  and  digested 
mentally,  j  ust  as  they  broke  bread  tc^ther  and  sat  at  the  same 
fireside.  Gradually  cabinets  were  formed  and  herbariums 
arranged  and  rude  chemical  experiments  performed  around 
the  kitchen  fire.  Following  the  law  of  attraction  Amy  began 
to  paint  flowers,  minerals  and  shells  hu^water  colors  and 
George  made  crude  electricgLm^^(^l^l]p0^f  ^  con- 
structed cases  for  tbcm  all  and  turned  his  attenbon  to  ma- 
chinery. 
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These  sons  and  brothers  learned,  like  their  sisters,  to  see 
the  life  and  love  of  Deity  in  everything.  They  were  taught 
"  The  mystery,  dimly  understood, 
That  love  of  God  is  love  of  good," 

but  were  not  trained  in  that  metaphysics  which  one  of  George 
MacDonald's  characters  defines  as  "  Twa  folk  disputing  the- 
gither;  he  that's  listenin*  dinna  ken  what  he  that's  speakin' 
means,  and  he  that's  speakin'  dinna  ken  what  he  means  him- 
sel'."  The  central  idea  of  duty,  as  inexorable  and  powerful 
as  the  laws  of  existence,  ran  like  a  thread  of  ^old  through  the 
warp  and  woof  of  life.  Duty  toward  father,  mother,  brother 
and  sister,  but  first  and  foremost  duty  to  self.  He  who  is  not 
balanced  on  that  point  is  unbalanced  on  all  others.  It  is  the 
pivot  in  the  scales  of  justice,  the  central  point,  which,  once 
found,  all  other  relationships  and  duties  fall  into  their  places 
and  there  remain. 

On  these  boys  the  mother  sought  especially  to  impress  the 
^gnity  and  sacredness  of  love.  Friendship  between  right 
minded  men  and  women  she  believed  to  be  as  natural  as  be- 
tween men  and  men.  The  higher  the  condition  of  society  the 
more  frequent  such  friendships.  The  moment  it  becomes 
sentimental  at  least  one  of  the  parties  treads  on  dangerous 
ground.  Some  one  has  termed  such  friendship  as  "two  elec- 
trical regions  insulated  by  a  thin  line  of  non-conduction.  *  * 
The  non-conductors  are  esteem,  reverence,  duty  and  honor." 

While  trusting  in  the  strongly  fortified  sense  of  honor  in  her 
sons,  Mrs.  Southmayd  felt  that  their  sisters  were  also  their 
guardians.  "  Charlie,  are  you  not  very  attentive  to  Lottie  ? " 
would  be  sufficient  to  recall  the  elder  brother's  thoughts  to 
the  impression  which  might  be  made  by  many  thoughtless 
acts  of  kindness.  There  are  benign  virtues  which  must  not 
be  carried  too  far. 

And  there  are  frivolous  lives  that,  like  tinder,  are  ready  to 
flame  up  at  any  provocation,  and  these  exist  both  among 
young  men  and  women. 

Certain  rules  of  courtesy  based  on  kindliness,  were  scrupu- 
lously insisted  upon  by  Mrs.  Southmayd.  Her  bo^  expected 
to  offer  civility  to  those  feebler  or  older  than  themselves,  both 
men  and  women.  Lord  Chatham  defines  politeness  as  "be- 
nevolence in  trifles  or  the  preference  of  others  to  ourselves." 
Habit  finishes  what  courtesy  begins,  and  that  which  is  begun 
only  as  a  matter  of  form  may  end  in  true  feeling.  An  old 
woman  walking  with  a  bundle,  or  without  a  seat,  a  young 
person  silent  and  neglected  among  a  cheerful  group,  anxiety 
or  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  a  stranger,  these  George  and 
Charlie  were  accustomed  to  assist  in  unobtrusive  ways. 

She  taught  them  to  touch  their  hats  to  ladies  in  the  street 
and,  if  occasion  requires,  render  them  any  service  possible 
without  waiting  to  be  asked ;  to  give  a  lady  the  preference  in 
going  up  stairs  or  into  the  dining  or  drawing-room,  but  to  pre- 
cede her  down  stairs ;  to  walk  on  the  outside  or  next  the  curb 
when  accompanying  her  in  the  street;  to  carefully  assist  her 
out  of,  or  into  the  carriage,  shielding  her  garments  from  the 
wheels  and  never  allowing  her  to  jump ;  to  slightly  raise  the 
hat  when  meeting  any  friend  beside  a  stranger,  no  matter  if 
she  were  old  or  young;  to  make  short  calls  and  leave  soon 
after  others  are  announced,  and  not  to  invite  a  young  lady  to 
walk  or  ride  without  asking  the  consent  of  her  mother. 

At  the  same  time  they  were  enjoined  to  sociability,  and  there 
were  frequent  merry  gatherings  at  home  where  all  met  to- 
gether, and  not  the  young  people  in  one  room  and  their  elders 
in  another.  There  is  some  fault  where  a  separation  is  desired 
on  either  side.  The  sun  shines  on  no  fairer  sight  than  where 
three  or  four  generations  live  under  one  roof  in  affection  and 
harmony.  The  aged  find  themselves  renewed  by  the  contact 
with  merrier  minds  and  the  young  learn  thoughtfulness  and 
reverence  toward  that  sunset  of  life  which  is  mellow  and  se- 
rene. It  is  like  a  thrifty  orange  tree  bearing  at  the  same  time 


odorous  buds  of  promise,  full-blown  flowers  and  ripening 
fruit,  each  beautiful  in  its  way  and  lending  grace  to  all  the  rest. 

That  is  a  sight  possible  only  where  mutual  consideration  and 
tolerance  are  the  rules,  where  the  strong  help  the  weak  bear 
their  burdens,  and  where  the  cushions  interposed  between 
many  angles  are  made  elastic  by  forbearance,  sympathy 
and  love. 

 —Hester  M.  PooU. 

Colloctcd  for  Good  Housekeeping. 

WISE  SATISOS  WELL  SAID. 
They  always  talk  who  never  think.— /'rwr. 

Childhood  has  no  forebodings.— Eliot. 
Tis  late  before  the  brave  despair.—  Thampsom. 
True  benevolence  is  love  to  all  mvn.—Confi$nus. 
The  worst  of  mad  men  is  a  saint  run  TMf\.—PoPe. 
Aspiring  b^gary  is  wretchedness  \X%tM.— Goldsmith. 
What  we  frankly  give,  forever  is  our  owa.—CraMzfille. 
Where  children  are  there  is  the  golden  agt.—JVovalts. 
As  the  puree  is  emptied  the  heart  is  filled.—  Victor  Hugo. 
Who  bravely  dares  must  sometimes  risk  a  liXi.— Smollett. 
Beauty  is  God^s  handwriting,  a  wayside  sacrament.— ^///m. 
Children  have  more  need  of  models  than  of  critics.— /<7«*^r/. 
With  children  we  must  mix  gentleness  with  firmoess. — SpurgeoH. 
God  never  had  a  house  of  prayer,  but  satan  had  a  chapel  there.— 
De  Foe. 

The  first  duty  toward  children  is  to  make  ^em  happy.— CtorJkr 
BuxtoH. 

The  bearing  and  ti^nii^  of  a  child  Is  woman's  wisdom — 
TenHysoH. 

He  who  rules  must  hudior  full  as  much  as  he  commands.— 

George  Eliot. 

Women  like  brave  men  exceedingly,  but  audacious  men  still 
more. — Lemesles. 

Beauty  is  the  first  present  nature  gives  to  women  and  the  first  it 
takes  away.— ^A-/. 

The  highest  exerdse  of  charity  is  charity  towanl  the  un- 
charitable.- 5«(:*/«WJ/«r. 

The  smallest  children  are  nearest  to  God,  as  the  smallest  i^ets 
are  nearest  the  sun.— iPiVA/<r. 

The  good  things  of  life  are  not  to  be  bad  sii^Iy,  but  come  to  us 
with  a  mixture.— C*<2r/w  Lamb. 


Origtml  In  Good  Housbkeepikg. 

ITHBEfi  THE  WILLOWS. 

Down  beside  the  sobbing  river. 
Where  the  willows  lean  and  quiver, 
And  the  sunlight  loves  to  linger, 
And  the  brooks  hymn  their  delight; 
Where  the  blithesome  yellow  hammers, 
Hidden,  mid  the  leafy  banners. 
Sing  and  sing  for  very  gladness. 
Till  the  sun  is  lost  to  sight, 

Is  a  grave  by  grass  enfolden, 
Gemm'd  with  blossoms  pink  and  golden, 
Overhang  by  trembling  willows, 
ThtU  have  sheltered  it  for  yean ; 
O,  how  well  do  I  remember, 
That  sad  day  in  fair  September, 
When  that  little  grave  was  made  there- 
Even  now  will  start  the  tears. 

Years,  long  years  ago  'twas  made  there, 

Years,  long  years  ago  they  laid  there 
One  as  pure  as  Heaven's  angels. 
One  as  Heaven's  angels  fair ; 

But  I  trust  some  day  to  meet  ber 

In  that  better  land  and  «i 


1  that  better  land  and  sweeter.  ^  I  ^ 
Where  ouB^ipreBtiUffl icji^^HQQ  \\C 
Ended  every  pain  and  care.  O 
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OriffhuU  in  Good  Houseksspinr. 

0U£  BABIES  ABB  THEIB  M0THEB8. 

Claims  of  the  One  and  Duties  of  the  Othex. 

The  Niobe  of  nations,  there  she  stands  childless  and  crownless  in  her 
voiceless  -woe—Byron, 

He  that  hath  wife  and  children  Hath  g^ven  hostace  to  fortune.— ^wm. 

CHAPTER  I. 
Infants  Trosseau. 


OW  much  of  love,  how  many  fond 
anticipations  and  baby  aspirations, 
aspirations  seemingly  so  wild,  that 
few  would  dare  give  them  utter- 
ance, are  stitched  into  these  dainty 
garments.  There  is  more  of  poetry 
than  of  prose  in  the  fashioning  oi 
these  tiny  clothes,  whether  they 
be  plain  or  elaborate,  whether 
prepared  in  lowly  homes  or  in 
princely  palaces,  whether  meas- 
ured for  mortals,  or  fashioned, 
many  of  them  for  fairies.  That 
they  are  to  be  the  swaddling  clothes 


of  those  who  shall  be  rural  sons  of  toil,  never  seems  possible 
when  we  note  the  dainty  linen,  the  exquisite  lace,  the  fine  em- 
broidery. No,  it  must  be  a  future  president,  senator,  or  at 
least  an  author,  who  wears  them;  and  should  the  new  comer 
prove  of  the  gentler  sex,  then  she  must  be  pre-eminent  above 
ethers  when  she  reaches  her  full  stature.  But,  sophistry  and 
idle  prophecy  aside,  babies  must  have  clothes,  for  be  they 
prince  or  peasant  never  yet  did  one  of  them  bring  theirs  with 
them,  and  so  often  is  the  question  asked,  what  must  we  have, 
how  many  of  a  kind,  how  shall  we  make  them,  and  what  is  un- 
necessary, therefore  thought  best  to  devote  one  paper  to 
this  old,  yet  ever  new  theme. 

We  can  for  convenience,  divide  the  articles  into  necessaries 
and  luxuries.  To  those  living  in  large  cities  with  well  filled 
purses  to  visit  the  heavily  loaded  counters,  advice  is  not  so 
necessary,  since  deficiencies  in  baby's  wardrobe  can  be  easily 
made  up  whenever  apparent.  Many  mothers,  however,  must 
either  do  without  or  manufacture  them  themselves,  per- 
haps at  a  time  when  strength  and  leisure  are  more  severely 
taxed  than  before  the  little  one's  presence  made  visible 
the  deficiency.  The  first  requisites  are  reliable  patterns, 
with  such  guides  the  merest  novice  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  deciding  how  to  proceed.  The  paper,  therefore,  will  be 
confined  to  the  other  points;  what  to  have,  and  how  many 
of  a  kind. 

First,  the  Napkins:  These  should  be  of  two  sizes  and  of 
two  materials.  One  dozen  of  a  kind  is  the  smallest  number 
allowable,  two  dozen  is  better,  not  to  admit  of  the  accumulation 
of  soiled  ones,  to  insure  a  proper  supply  in  case  of  sickness, 
and  to  avoid  the  danger  of  using  partially  soiled  ones.  One 
size  should  be  of  linen,  one  yard  long.  The  other  kind  we  in- 
tend for  the  inside  only,  and  should  be  of  canton  flannel  ten 
inches  square,  to  furnish  good  absorbing  material  and  at  the 
same  time  of  small  bulk.  More  children  are  made  bow-legged 
from  the  great  bulk  of  napkins  used,  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing the  nurse's  and  infants  dresses  from  being  soiled,  than  by 
too  early  standing  on  the  feet.  A  prominent  surgeon  once  said 
"a  pound  of  absorbent  cotton,  and  a  gentleman's  silk  hand- 
kerchief were  enough  to  last  an  infant  six  months."  How- 
ever that  may  be,  certainly,  in  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  too 
much  bulk,  and  another  important  point  is  to  avoid  pinning 
them  too  tight.  A  smaller  number  than  that  mentioned  will 
of  course  answer,  but  in  case  of  sicknesses,  which  infants  are 
liable  to,  there  is  no  article  more  useful,  none  that  the  supply 
is  so  soon  exhausted,  and  in  some  cases  the  lofants  life  has 


paid  for  using  these  too  freshly  laundried ;  and  as  they  are  in- 
expensive, don't  scrimp  here. 

Bands  are  also  necessary.  They  can  be  made  of  either 
flannel  or  linen,  the  edges  turned  once  only  and  cross-stitched 
down,  but  after  the  first  month,  knit  bands  are  much  better 
for  they  hug  the  bowels  closely,  do  not  slip  and  work  into 
hard  ridges,  making  baby's  life  miserable,  and  all  neces- 
sary support  is  given  by  the  skirt  bands.  If  wool  knitted 
shirts  are  used,  as  they  should  be,  ten  months  out  of  twelve 
at  least,  even  the  knitted  band  can  be  dispensed  with.  Let 
nurses  and  the  husband's  mother  hold  up  their  hands  in 
holy  horror  as  visions  of  baby  with  an  aldermanic  stomach 
or  an  arched  spinal  column  rises  before  their  vision,  they 
are  wrong.  Insist  upon  it  that  your  child  shall  not  be 
rolled  in  yards  of  tight  bandages.  We  are  horrified  at  the 
bandaged  feet  of  the  Chinese  girls,  but  some  of  our  house- 
hold pets  have  their  little  bodies  almost  as  tightly  swathed. 
Three  or  four  linen  or  flannel  bands  will  be  needed,  three  if 
you  use  knit  ones,  and  the  knit  bands  can  be  used  up  to  two 
years  of  age. 

Of  shirts,  whether  linen  or  muslin,  six  will  not  be  any  too 
many.  Three  knit  long  sleeved  shirts  should  be  provided 
for  the  cooler  months. 

The  pinny,  or  half  skirt  is  not  a  necessity,  but  a  convenience 
as  it  can  be  doubled  up  over  the  feet,  insuring  extra  warmth. 
Two  will  answer,  three  will  be  all  that  will  ever  be  needed. 

Of  skirts,  three  long  plain  flannel  skirts,  for  every  day 
and  one  handsome  one  for  "  best "  are  a  great  plenty.  Use 
flannel  that  has  some  cotton  in,  as  it  does  not  full  up  so  badly 
from  washing.  Two  flannel  skirts  can  be  made  to  do  duty, 
but  it  will  necessitate  the  using  of  the  same  skirt  at  night 
that  is  worn  during  the  day,  and  also  more  frequent  launder- 
ing to  be  avoided  when  mother  does  all  the  work. 

To  these  add  one  or  two  cambric  skirts  for  state  occasions. 
To  avoid  the  extra  band  with  these,  finish  the  top  with  a 
narrow  band  having  button  holes  to  receive  buttons  placed  on 
the  flannel  skirt  band,  to  be  worn  under  them. 

Three  cotton  night  slips  will  be  enough,  though  four  would 
be  more  convenient. 

Of  dresses,  there  can  be  an  unlimited  number,  but  remem- 
bering long  clothes  are  worn  but  a  few  months,  unless  you 
have  an  abundance  of  time,  strength  and  money,  don't  make 
too  many  or  too  elaborate.  Jaconet,  cambric  and  nainsook 
are  the  best  materials.  Three  of  them  should  be  plain  slips 
for  morning  wear,  two  or  three,  more  dressy  for  afternoon 
and  perhaps  one  quite  fine  one.  Many  do  not  change  baby's 
dress  for  afternoon,  unless  in  case  of  accident,  then  of  course, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  fancy  ones,  the  other  five  or 
six  should  be  of  a  style  at  once  tasteful  and  easily  laundried. 

This  comprises  all  the  necessary  articles,  but  a  few  may  be 
mentioned  that  will  prove  very  serviceable,  which  are  apt  to 
be  forgotten.  First,  little  double  gowns  of  calico ;  they  are 
so  handy  to  put  on  baby  mornings  when  he  insists  on  being 
at  the  six  o'clock  breakfast,  or,  when  for  any  cause,  he  must 
be  up  in  the  night.  They  are  warm  and  so  much  handier 
than  a  shawl. 

One  or  two  knitted  sacqaes  or  else  little  flannel  blankets  to 
put  on  cool  evenings  or  chilly  days  in  summer  which  are  so 
prevalent  in  some  sections  of  the  country. 

A  rubber  bib  to  be  worn  under  the  pique  one  to  keep  the 
dress  clean ;  don't  make  the  mistake  of  using  it  alone,  when 
baby  begins  drooling,  it  will  be  found  that  it  acts  only  as  a 
conductor.  Apropos  of  this  for  the  nurse  or  mother  a.  rubber 
apron  may  be  recommended.  It  will  save  its  price  many 
times  over.  The  use  of  rubber  djapers  is  not  advisable  ex- 
cept when  traveling  or  on  special  occasions;  their  constant 
use  encourages  laziness  on  the^j^^if  i^eoiurse^nd  jnany 
times  causes  severe  Intertrigo.    Prepare  insteatr-^  little 
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square  of  cotton  batting  covered  with  muslin  and  tufted  for 
night  use.  Little  boots  and  mittens  will  of  course  be  provided. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  cloaks,  capes,  etc.,  since  so 
much  depends  on  place,  time  and  purse. 

As  adjuncts  to  the  infants  wardrobe,  two  or  three  long 
white  aprons,  for  mother's  use,,  when  holding  baby,  will  save 
much  washing ;  if  mother  is  busy  in  the  kitchen  she  is  not 
always  so  free  from  dust  and  dirt  that  baby's  white  dress  will 
not  show  soil.  One  of  these  aprons  can  be  kept  in  the  cradle 
and  easily  put  on. 

A  basket  or  box  sacred  to  baby,  will  be  found  almost  indis- 
pensable. No  great  expense  need  be  incurred,  a  paper  box 
may  be  obtained,  all  the  joints  secured,  lined  with  colored 
cambric  and  covered  neatly  with  dotted  mull.  Put  a  ruffle 
around  the  outer  edge,  make  little  pockets  for  the  inside,  all 
of  mull  and  you  have  a  pretty  box.  In  this,  place  one  outfit, 
a  soft  sponge,  some  soap  (pure  castile  is  the  best),  a  box  of 
powder,  a  piece  of  old  linen,  a  soft  towel,  two  sizes  of  safety 
pins,  scissors  and  a  little  common  twine. 

With  everything  in  one  place,  much  time  and  vexation  of 
spirit  will  be  saved  at  an  important  time  and  baby's  first 
apparelling  will  be  perfect  in  every  detail. 

—Amelia  A.  Whi^eld^  M.  D. 


Original  la  Good  Housbeggping. 

aBANDHOTHES'B  OASDEir. 

Sweetest  of  all  the  flowers 

Are  those  that  grew  long  ago ; 
Still  in  my  memory  freshly 

Do  breezes  of  childhood  blow. 
Blue  are  the  skies  as  ever, 

And  full  18  the  rich  perfume 
That  wafts  from  the  bygone  summer. 

Where  grandmother's  posies  bloom. 
The  pink  and  the  white  sweet-william— 

A  gentle  and  stately  warden 
Grew  close  by  the  low  stone  door  step 

In  grandmother's  quaint  old  garden. 
Tall  are  the  tiger  lilies. 

With  spotted  and  anthered  face; 
Their  beauty  is  6erce  and  flaming- 
Poets  have  sung  their  grace. 
They  stand  by  the  many  paned  window. 

Their  heads  reach  the  window  seat; 
No  other  flower  blooms  near  them, 

Grass  grows  around  their  feet. 
Lonely  and  haughty  and  lovely, 

A  rival  they  could  not  pardon 
That  dared  to  grow  in  their  sunlight 

In  grandmother's  quaint  old  garden. 
Meekest  of  all  the  blossoms, 

How  should  1  e'er  forget 
Your  tender,  insidious  fragrance, 

O  pale  little  mignonette  1 
See  where  it  grows  in  a  circle. 

And  near  it  the  marigolds  yellow. 
Each  shaking  its  slender  leaflets 

And  whispering  to  its  fellow. 
Even  the  pink  wild  roses. 

Creep  by  the  gentle  warden, 
And  add  to  the  color  and  perfume 

Of  grandmother's  quaint  old  garden. 
Here  grow  the  morning  glories, 

Here  the  stout  hollyhocks. 
Here  are  the  purple  foxgloves 

And  crimson-striped  four  o'clock*. 
Slender  and  bright  coreopsis. 

Little  dear  ladies'  delights. 
And  the  gay  yellow  evening  primrose 

That  stays  out  so  late  o'nights. 
My  hand  must  forget  its  cunning. 

My  heart  must  begin  to  harden. 
E'er  I  forget  your  beauties, 

O  grandmother's  quaint  old  garden. 

—Eleanor  W,  F,  Sates. 


Original  In  Good  Housekeeping. 

E7EBY-DAT  DEBSEBTS, 

And  Desserts  for  Every  Day. 

OR  a  number  of  years,  in  reading  a  good 
many  cook-books  and  talking  to  a  good 
many  housekeepers,  I  have  seen  the  help 
that  a  certain  collection  of  desserts  m^ht 
prove,  arranged  for  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  not  only  with  reference  lo  the  times 
of  plenty  or  scarcity  in  the  ingredients 
used,  but  also  to  the  furtherance  of  that 
variety,  from  day  to  day,  which  is  the 
spice  of  cooking.  My  three  hundred  and 
sixty-six  receipts  (for  we  will  be  liberal 
and  count  in  February's  extra  day)  are  all  plain  and  practi- 
cal, and  the  directions,  while  not  verbose,  are,  I  hope,  suffi- 
ciently clear  to  guide  even  the  inexperienced  cook.  To  save 
repetition,  I  will  give  here  simple  recipes  for  pastry,  sauces, 
etc.,  to  which  we  will  afterward  refer  by  number. 

No.  I.-Ple  Crust. 

Take  one-half  cupful  of  butter,  one-half  cupful  of  lard,  one-half 
cupful  of  water,  two  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  sifted  flour,  and  one- 
half  teaspoonful  of  salt  dissolved  in  water.  Chop  the  lard  into  the 
flour  until  it  is  as  fine  as  dust.  Make  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
flour  aud  pour  in  the  water.  Work  together,  touching  the  dough 
as  little  as  possible.  Roll  out  the  dough  on  a  floured  board,  and 
sprinkle  the  sheet  with  tiny  bits  of  butter.  DouUe  it  over,  roll 
again  and  use  the  butter  as  before,  until  it  is  all  used.  Roll  thin 
and  line  a  pie-tin,  reserving  narrow  strips  of  paste  for  the  rim  of 
the  pie,  and  in  case  of  one  cnut,  for  pieces  to  lay  across  the  filling^ 
dividing  it  into  triangular  sections.  The  water  used  in  pastry 
making  should  be  very  cold,  and  the  dough  kept  cool,  and  worked 
as  little  as  possible. 
No.  2.— BIscutt  Dough. 

Mix  one  quart  of  flour,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  lard,  one-half 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  two  teaspoonfuts  of  baking  powder,  milk  or 
water  for  soft  dough — about  two  cupfuts.   Mix  like  pie-crust. 
No.  3.— Clear  Sauce. 

Take  one-half  teaspoonful  of  flour  mixed  dry  in  one  cupful  of 
sugar ;  add  one-half  cupful  of  butter,  one-fourth  of  a  nutmeg,  and 
one  pint  of  boiling  water.  Boil  Vta  minutes  and  add  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sherry  wine. 
No.  4.— Lemon  Sauce. 

Stir  together  one  cupful  of  sugar  and  one  large  tablespoonful  of 
corn-starch,  and  add  slowly  one  pint  of  boiling  water,  then  one 
tablespoonful  of  butter  and  two  smalt  slices  of  temon  and  boil  till 
thick. 

No.  5.— Brown  Sugar  Sauce. 

Two  tablespoonfuls  of  Hour  mixed  with  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  added  to  one  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  boiling  water.  Boil 
bother  one  minute  and  add  one  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  brown 
sugar  and  cook  three  minutes,  and  add  a  little  grated  nutmeg. 
No.  6.— Sour  Sauce. 

Two  teaspoonfuls  of  corn-starch,  juice  of  one  lemon,  one-half 
pint  of  water,  sugar  to  taste,  and  a  little  nutmeg.   Dissolve  corn- 
starch gradually  in  the  water.   Mix  lemon  and  sugar  as  for  lemon- 
ade, add  to  water  and  let  it  all  come  to  a  boil. 
No.  7.— Wine  Sauce. 

One  large  tablespoonful  of  butter,  five  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar, 
one  tablespoonful  of  corn-starch  rubbed  smooth  in  cold  water,  and 
one  stifRy  beaten  egg.  Add  to  the  butter  and  sugar,  one  pint  of 
boiling  water.  Boil  tc^ether  till  it  begins  to  thicken ;  when  cool, 
add  five  tablespoonfuls  of  sherry  wine,  or  two  and  one-half  table- 
spoonfuls of  brandy. 
No.  8.— Hard  Sauce  (Very  Good). 

Rub  together  one  cupful  of  butter,  two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  with 
about  one  cupful  of  milk,  added  by  the  tablespoonful,  till  it  is  all 
as  smooth  as  wa^.    This  takes  fully  one  hour.    Flavor  to  taste. 
No.  9.-Brown  Sugar  Sauce  (Excellent). 

Rub  tc^ether  two  cupfu1si'of^roU'n^gar,Qi^<fnipful  of  butter 
and  one  tablespoonful  of  milk,  till  light  and  smooth. 
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No.  1  O.— Custard  Sauce. 

One  pint  of  boiling  milk,  yolks  of  three  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  of 
corn-starch  rubbed  smooth  in  a  little  cold  milk,  one  tablespooaful 
of  sugar  nibbed  in  the  es^s.   Boil  in  saucepan  set  in  boiling  water 
till  it  begins  to  thicken. 
N0.-1 1.  VIneffar  Sauce. 

One  cupful  of  si^ar  dissolved  in  one  cupful  of  boiling  water,  one 
tablespoonfnl  of  flour  mixed  in  cold  water,  one  tablespoonful  of 
vinegar,  and  a  little  nutmeg.  Boil  till  thick.    Wine  may  be  used 
instead  of  vinegar. 
No.  1  2.— Cream  Sauce. 

Four  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  one-half  tablespoonful  of  butter, 
one  teaspoonful  of  hot  water,  and  one-half  teaspoonful  of  vanilla. 
No.lS.— Molassas  Sauce. 

One  cupful  of  molasses,  one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  one-half 
cupful  of  water,  one-half  cupful  of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  corn- 
starch, a  little  nutmeg,  and  the  juice  of  oae*balf  of  a  lemon.  Boil 
till  thick.   

Wlilpped  Cream  (Recipe  A). 

Beat  one  cupful  of  thick  cream  in  a  deep  bowl  with  an  egg-beater, 
till  it  is  a  thick  sponge.  Stir  in  one-half  cupful  of  powdered  sugar 
and  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla.  Never  use,  until  the  mixture, 
whatever  it  may  be,  with  which  it  is  to  be  combined  is  perfectly 
cold. 

Meringue  (Recipe  B}. 

Beat  the  whites  of  eggs  very  stiff,  and  add  lightly  about  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar  to  one  egg.  Set  in  an  oven,  on 
the  grate  to  brown. 
Boiled  Icing  (Recipe  0). 

Boil  together  one  cupful  of  powdered  sugar  and  five  tablespoon- 
fuls of  hot  water  until  a  little  dropped  in  cold  water,  hardens 
enough  to  roll  l>etween  the  thumb  and  finger.  Pour  the  hot  syrup 
over  one  stiffly  beaten  white  of  an  egg,  and  beat  the  mixture  with 
a  silver  fork,  vigorously,  till  the  dish  which  holds  it  becomes  per- 
fectly cold.  Then  add  two  teaspoonfuls  of  vinegar,  beating  that 
in  well,  and  use  as  other  icing. 
"Deep  Lard"  (Recipe  D). 

Fill  porcelain  kettle  about  two-thirds  full  of  lard  over  the  stove. 
When  it  becomes  very  hot,  try  a  bit  of  bread  in  it ;  if  the  bread 
browns  quickly,  use  for  frying;  if  it  burns,  lift  up  the  kettle 
and  put  the  lid  underneath.  If  it  soaks  up  the  fat,  wait  a  little 
while  before  using  it  further,  as  it  is  not  hot  enough.  Never  try  to 
fry  anything  made  of  sour  mill^as,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  be- 
comes grease  saturated  before  it  is  done. 
Jelly  Moulds  (Recipe  E). 

In  moulding  any  form  of  corn-starch  or  gelatine  blanc  mange, 
proceed  as  follows :  fill  a  mould  with  cold  water,  and  pour  all  out ; 
while  the  dish  is  still  wet,  pour  in  the  jelly  to  be  moulded,  and  set 
away  in  a  cold  place,  on  the  ice,  if  possible.  It  then  can  be  turned 
out,  in  the  form  of  the  dish  in  which  it  was  monldedf  by  wrapping 
a  cloth  wrung  out  from  hot  water  about  the  mould  and  inverting 
it,  or  by  loosening  the  edges  slightly  with  a  knife,  often.  Boiled 
puddings  turn  out  and  dish  nicely,  when  the  mould  has  been  well 
greased,  by  running  a  knife  about  the  edges  and  wrapping  a  cold, 
wet  cloth  around  the  tin.  Ice-Cream  can  be  turned  out  in  the 
same  way  as  jelly. 
**  Smooth  Flour"  (Recipe  F). 

Cornstarch,  or  flour,  used  for  thickening,  should  always  be  care- 
fully moistened  with  milk  till  it  is  a  smooth  paste. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

Alcohol  can  be  substituted  for  brandy  in  any  recipe  which  cooks 
the  liquor,  as  nothing  else  is  left,  after  it  has  been  subjected  to 
great  heat. 

In  greasing  tins,  lard  is  much  better  to  use  than  butter,  except 
in  cases  where  the  dough  is  very  delicately  flavored  and  might 
taste  <rf  the  former ;  the  mixture  is  much  more  likely  to  stick  to 
the  pan  with  butter,  than  lard. 

"  Buttered  Paper,"  always  means,  in  these  receipts,  a  baking  tin 
lined  with  heavily  greased  white  paper. 

Boiled  Icing  can  be  the  foundation  of  any  sort  of  frosting ;  choco- 
Ute,  with  one  tablespoonful  of  melted  chocolate ;  cocoanut,  one 
tablespoonful  of  grated  cocoanut  (although  this  last  is  always 


nicer  if  not  stirred  into  the  icing,  but  piled  on  top);  for  coloring 
red,  add  a  very  little  confectioner's  pink  sugar,  etc. 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  1. 

Polly's  Pudding. 

Put  a  layer  of  sponge-cake  crumbs  in  a  dish ;  then  a  layer  of 
jam ;  then  another  layer  of  cake  crumbs ;  then  one  of  sweetened 
cocoanut,  and  another  layer  of  cake  crumbs.  This  pudding  is 
steamed,  and  should  be  eaten  with  a  custard  sauce  (No.  10,  half 
doubled)  made  with  one  and  one-half  pints  of  milk,  etc.,  or  a  wine 
sauce  as  given  in  No.  7. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  a. 

Mook  Lemon  Pie  (Very  Good). 

Bake  in  two  crusts  one  cu^ul  of  chopped  rhubarb,  one  egg,  one 
cupful  of  sugar,  one  rolled  cracker,  and  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut 

SUNDAY,  JUNE  3. 

Normandy  Pudding. 

Line  a  dish  with  macaroons  ;  pour  in  one  quart  of  milk,  boiled 
with  four  tablespoonfuls  each  of  corn-starch  and  sugar,  and  cooled. 
Dot  with  currant  jelly,  and  cover  with  whipped  cream. 

MONDAY,  JUNE  4. 

Fruit  Trifle. 

Soak  one-half  box  of  gelatine  three  hours  in  one-half  pint  of 
water;  add  to  this  one  pint  of  boiling  water,  the  juice  of  one 
lemon,  and  one  teacupful  of  sugar.  When  cool,  pour  it  over  a 
dish  of  sliced  and  sweetened  oranges  and  bananas. 

TUESDAY,  JUNE 

Strawberries  and  Cream. 

I  have  left  to  be  understood  most  of  the  desserts  of  simple  fruits, 
melons  and  berries ;  but  I  have  added  this  in  its  place  for  the  sake 
of  saying,  once  for  all:  Don't  mistreat  and  spoil  such  delicious 
food  by— for  insunce— waishiog,  or  by  hulling,  until  the  very  last 
moment  (it  is  astonishing  how  much  fresher  strawberries  keep 
with  the  hulls  upon  them),  or  by  sugaring  and  letting  them  stand 
in  the  juice  thus  formed.  The  noble  berries  I  have  forced  myself 
to  swallow,  so  made  soft,  sc^gy,  intolerable  I  Ugh  1  Prepare  the 
strawberries  at  the  last  moment  by  carefully  handling  them  as 
little  as  possible  in  removing  the  hulls ;  add  powdered  sugar  and 
cream  at  the  table,  and  eat 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  6. 

Orange  Float. 

Boil  one  quart  of  water,  the  juice  of  two  lenions,  one  and  one- 
half  cupfuls  of  sugar,  and  four  tablespoonfuls  of  smooth  corn- 
starch. When  cool,  stir  into  the  mixture  five  sliced  oranges. 
Make  a  meringue  of  the  whites  of  three  eg^s,  and  brown. 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  J. 

Jam  Omelet. 

Melt  one  tablespoonful  of  batter  in  an  iron  spider.  When  hot, 
pour  in  five  stifQy-beaten  eggs,  added  to  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
milk,  and  keep  it  from  sticking  by  lifting  it  with  a  knife.  Cook 
two  or  three  minutes,  and  fold  one-half  over  the  other ;  but,  before 
folding  the  omelet  in  half,  spread  lightly  with  jam  and  sprinkle 
powdered  sugar  over  it. 

FRroAY,  JUNE  8. 

Raisin  Smash. 

Bake  in  layers  this  mixture :  Two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  two  cupfuls 
of  flour,  one  cupful  of  milk,  one-third  cupful  of  butter,  three  eggs, 
and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder.  Place  it  between  boiled 
icing,  with  one  cupful  of  seeded  and  chopped  raisins  and  one^iaU 
cupful  of  blanched  and  chopped  almonds. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  9. 

Cream  Pie  (Qood). 

Bake  a  pie  with  one  crust,  then  fill  it  full  of  jelly,  and  cover  it 
with  one  large  cupful  of  cream,  whipped  stiS,  with  one-half  tea^ 
cupful  of  powdered  sugar  and  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla.  If  cream 
is  scarce,  add  the  white  of  one  egg,  beaten  stiff. 

SUNDAY,  JUNE  la 

Cocoanut  Macaroons. 

Stir  in  together  the  whites  of  two  eggs  (beaten  stiff),  one  grated 
cocoanut,  and  its  weight  in  powdered  sugar.  Work  it  until  it  be- 
comes a  soft  paste,  and  drop  on  buttered  and  ^pered^ns.  ^-^ake 
in  a  slow  oven. 
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MONDAY,  TUNE  II. 

Tuttl-FruttI  Jelly. 

Soak  ooe-half  box  of  gelatine  in  one-half  pint  of  water ;  add  one 
pint  of  boiling  water,  the  juice  of  three  lemons,  and  one  and  one- 
half  cupfuls  of  sugar;  then  strain.  When  cold,  put  a  layer  of  the 
jelly  in  a  dish,  then  a  layer  of  bananas,  one  of  gelatine,  and  one  of 
oranges ;  then  another  layer  of  gelatine,  a  layer  of  cocoanut,  and 
again  one  of  gelatine. 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  12. 
Orange  Cake  Pudding. 

Bake  in  a  loaf  one  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  sugar,  one-fourth  cup- 
ful of  batter,  one  cupful  of  milk,  three  cupfuls  of  flour,  four  eggs, 
one  and  onfrlialf  teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder,  and  the  juice  of 
two  waoges.  Bake,  and  serve  with  lemon  sauce  (No.  ^. 

WKDNESDAY,  JUNE  13. 

Tftpfoca  Mould. 

Six  tablespoonfuls  of  soaked  tapioca,  two  cupfuls  of  hot  water, 
and  four  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar.  When  like  a  custard,  add  the  juice 
of  cme  lemMi,  and  mould.  Serve  with  custard  sauce  (Na  lo). 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  14. 

Frost  Pudding. 

One  cupful  of  boiled  rice,  one  pint  of  ndlk,  butter  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  yolks  of  three  egss*  ^d  the  rind  of  one  lemon.  Bake,  and 
add  a  meringue  made  of  the  whites  of  three  eggs. 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  15. 
strawberry  Shortcaktf  (Good). 

Mix  tc^tber,  as  for  pie  crust,  four  cupfuls  ai  flour,  one  cupful 
of  milk,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder,  one-half  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  one  cupful  of  lard,  and  one  cupful  of  butter,  adding  the  lat- 
ter by  bits  on  rolled  dough  as  for  pastry.  Roll  two  pieces  half  an 
inch  thick ;  spread  one  with  butter,  and  lay  the  other  over.  Bake 
and  spread  (serving  at  once)  with  strawberries  sweetened  and  wet 
with  cream.  Serve  with  berries  and  cream. 

SATURDAY,  JUNR  16. 

Cream  Jally. 

Soak  one-half  box  of  gelatine,  and  add  one  cupful  of  sugar  and 
one  cupful  of  wine;  cover  one  hour.  Put  the  covered  bowl  in  a 
pan  of  hot  water  until  the  contents  are  dissolved.  Strain  and  cool 
(covned) ;  add  one  pint  of  whipped  cream,  beaten  in,  and  mould. 

SUNDAY,  JUNE  17. 

Lemon  Ice-cream. 

Heat  one  quart  of  milk  in  a  kettle  of  hot  water ;  when  it  boils, 
add  three-fourths  pound  of  sugar,  beaten  with  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs.  Cook  until  it  resembles  a  thin  cream ;  stir  in  carefully  one 
taUespoonful  of  extract  of  lemon  and  one  tablespoonful  of  dis- 
solved gelatine.  The  freezer  should  give  directions  for  freezing. 

HOHOAY,  JUNE  18. 

Indian  Trffle. 

Boil  together  one  quart  of  boiling  milk,  five  lai^e  tablespoonfuls 
of  smooth  rice  flour,  and  four  tablespoonfuls  of  si^r.  Boil  five 
minutes.  Mould,  and,  when  cold,  take  out  the  center  and  fill  with 
custard  sauce  (No.  lo).  Dot  with  citron,  sliced  thin. 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  TO. 

Tuttl-Fruttl. 

Put  layers  in  a  dish  of  six  sliced  oranges,  six  bananas,  one  quart 
of  strawberries,  one  pineapple,  and  ten  tablespoonfuls  of  grated 
cocoanut,  sweetening  all  but  the  bananas  and  berries,  and  serve 
at  once. 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  30. 

^  Buttercup  Blanc  Mange. 

A  Soak  one-half  box  of  gelatine  over  night;  add  three  pints  of 
warm  milk,  yolks  of  three  eggs,  and  one-half  cupful  of  powdered 
sugar.  Stir  till  dissolved,  and  then  strain  in  a  mould. 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  21. 
Strawberry  Charlotte. 

Boil  five  teaspoonfuls  of  rice  five  minutes  in  water;  strain  and 
boil  tender  in  one  quart  of  milk.  Rub  the  rice  through  a  sieve ; 
add  any  milk  not  absorbed,  one-half  box  of  dissolved  gelatine  to 
one  pint  of  rice,  and  one-half  cupful  of  sugar.  Cook  together  one 
minute.  When  cool,  add  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  and  the  whites 
of  two  ^;gs,  beaten  stiff.  When  cold,  pour  over  it  one  quart  of 
hulled  strawberries,  and  pile  up  with  whipped  cream. 


FRIDAY,  JUNE  23. 

Tapioca  Cream. 

Soak  two  tablespoonfuls  of  tapioca  in  a  little  milk  all  night ;  add 
one  quart  of  boiling  milk,  yolks  of  three  eggs,  and  one-half  cupful 
of  sugar.  Boit  together ;  add  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla,  and  ttake. 
Make  a  meringue  of  the  whites  of  three  eggs. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  23. 

Island  Pudding. 

One  quart  of  hot  milk,  boiled  with  four  tablespoonfuls  each  of 
corn-starch  and  sugar.  When  cold,  add  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla 
and  one-half  cupful  of  grated  cocoanut.  Mould,  and  pour  over  it 
custard  sauce  (No.  lo),  with  one  tablespoonful  of  melted  chocolate 
stirred  in  while  hot 

SUNDAY,  JUNE  34. 

Currant  Ice. 

Two  and  one-half  pints  of  strained  currant  juice,  one  and  one- 
half  pints  of  sugar,  and  one  pint  of  water.  Mix  together  and  freeze. 

MONDAY,  JUNE  25. 

Bavarian  Sponge. 

One-half  box  of  dissolved  gelatine,  added  to  one  pint  of  warm 
milk  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar.  Allow  it  to  boil  up  once, 
with  the  sti(f-beaten  yolks  of  four  eggs  (strained).  When  cold,  add 
one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  and  one  pint  of  whipped  cream. 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  a6. 

Rose  Meringues. 

Stir  in  one  quart  of  milk  {simmerin£)y  the  yolks  of  four  eggs 
beaten  with  four  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  and  then  two  taUespooa- 
fuls  of  smooth  cornstarch.  Boil  till  it  begins  to  thicken ;  add 
vanilla  when  cooL  Mould  in  long,  narrow  glasses.  Fill  up  with 
the  whites  of  two  eg^,  beaten  stiff,  with  one-half  cupful  each  of 
powdered  sugar  and  red  jelly. 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  37. 

Charlotte  Russe. 

Line  a  deep  dish  with  slices  of  stale  sponge-cake,  soaked  in  wine. 
Fill  up  with  whipped  cream. 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  38. 

Chocolate  Jelly. 

Stir  together  one-half  box  of  gelatine  (dissolved),  one  and  one- 
half  pints  of  warm  milk,  one-half  cake  of  melted  chocolate,  and  one 
cupful  of  sugar.  Strain  in  a  mould.  Serve  with  custard  sauce 
(No.  10). 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  29. 

Nora's  Pudding  (Good).  • 

One  cupful  of  butter,  two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  one  and  one-half  cup- 
fuls of  flour,  six  eggs,  one  and  one-half  teaspoonfuls  of  baking- 
powder,  and  one  tablespoonful  of  milk.  Bake  in  a  loaf,  and  serve 
with  hard  sauce  (No.  8). 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  30. 

Cherry  Pie. 

Bake  in  two  crusts  one  large  ciipful  of  stoned  cherries  and  one 
teacupful  of  sugar  dissolved  in  a  littie  water. 

—JlutA  HaU. 


Original  in  Good  Housbkbbfiko. 

HAT. 

Bezutifal  May  with  her  blossoms  so  white. 

Beautiful  May  with  her  meadows  so  green. 
Teeming  with  beauty  and  beaming  with  light. 

Full  of  a  promise  of  harvest  is  seen. 

Each  flower-laden  branch  that  the  orchard  holds  up. 
Each  tiny  green  blade  and  each  rose  tinted  cup. 

Are  full  of  rich  promise.   Oh  I  welcome  and  dear 
U  the  springtime,  the  youth  time,  the  May  of  the  year. 

-^Sarah  E.  Howard: 


There's  bliss  beyond  all  that  the  minstrel  has  told. 
When  two  that  are  linked  in  the  heavenly  He, 

With  heart  never  changing  and  brow  never  cold. 
Love  on  through  all  ills,  and  love  on  till  they  die  I 

One  hour  of  a  passion  so  sacred  is  worth 
Whole  ages  of  heartless  andjwandering  bliss; 
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OOOD  MoUSBKBBPINO. 


Original  In  Good  Hoosekbeping. 

HOUSEHOLD  EOOHOHIOS. 
What  Can  Be  Done  by  Handy  People  op  Xjuited  Means. 


SUGGESTIONS  ON  WALL  PAPERING. 

REQUENTLY  the  householder  may 
want  to  adom  the  interior  of  his 
home,  but  is  deterred  because  of  the 
limited  means  at  his  or  her  com- 
mand. The  reason  why  so  many  put 
up  with  torn  and  dirty  paper  on  their 
walls  is  because  the  expense  of  put- 
ting it  on  is  so  much  in  excess  of 
the  mere  cost  of  the  paper  itself. 
The  husband,  wife  or  dauj^hter,  if 
reasonably  handy,  can  paper  rooms 
without  the  aid  of  the  paper-hanger 
by  the  use  of  the  subjoined  hints. 
The  success  achieved  in  papering  a  small  room  will  lead  to 
a  more  pretentious  venture. 

The  selection  of  the  paper  will  depend  upon  so  many  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  the  size  and  purpose  of  the  room,  the 
height  of  the  ceiling,  the  color  of  the  wood  work,  the  quan- 
tity of  light  admitted,  etc.,  that  no  specific  instructions  can 
be  given.  It  is  a  matter  that  must  be  decided  by  taste  and 
judgment.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  paper  in  stripes 
seems  to  add  to  the  height  of  a  room,  that  dark-tinted  paper 
should  be  used  in  a  room  where  the  light  is  abundant,  and  light- 
tinted  paper  in  a  room  where  much  of  the  light  is  excluded. 

If  you  give  the  dealer  the  dimensions  of  the  rooms,  the 
number  of  the  doors,  windows,  cupboards,  etc.,  he  will  cal- 
culate the  number  of  rolls  needed  and  the  amount  of  border. 
As  he  will  take  back  any  full  pieces  that  have  not  been 
trimmed,  it  will  be  best  to  get  more  paper  than  you  need.  If 
you  find  that  you  have  a  piece  or  two  too  much,  you  will  con- 
clude to  keep  them  to  renew  soiled  portions,  etc. 

Should  you  make  your  visit  to  the  dealer  in  person,  you 
will  generally  find  that  you  can  depend  upon  his  experience. 
But,  in  any  event,  you  should  not  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  ex- 
amination of  his  book  of  patterns.  You  can  hardly  judge  by 
a  square  foot  or  so  of  paper  whether  it  will  look  well  on  the 
wall.  Insist  upon  seeing  the  paper  in  the  piece,  and  while  in 
a  perpendicular  position ;  for  papers  that  look  well  while  flat 
on  the  counter  may  not  seem  much  of  a  pattern,  or  may  look 
too  pronounced,  when  hung  up. 

Papers  with  small-iigured  designs  are  the  best  for  the  novice 
to  experiment  with.  They  are  more  easily  matched  on  the 
wall,  and  slight  misfits  are  not  so  noticeable.  A  border,  of 
course,  adds  finish,  and  covers  not  a  few  shortcomings.  The 
colors  in  the  border  should  be  somewhat  in  keeping  with  the 
colors  in  the  paper.  A  high-ceilinged  room  will  admit  of  a 
broad  border ;  a  low-ceilinged  room  should  have  a  narrow 
border.  It  must  be  trimmed,  is  most  easily  handled  in  short 
lengths,  and  is  pasted  on  after  the  main  papering  is  finished. 
Sometimes  a  paper  will  have  a  pattern  that  can  be  cut  into 
narrow  strips  and  used  as  a  border.  On  one  occasion  we 
used  a  diamond-patterned  paper  in  this  way  by  cutting  the 
pattern  for  a  border  bias  way  of  the  length. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  cut  off  one  of  the  white  mar- 
gins of  the  wall  paper ;  which  you  cut  off  must  depend  whether 
you  determine  to  work  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  If  you  work 
toward  your  right,  you  must  cut  off  the  left  maigin,  and  vice 
versa.  You  can  measure  the  height  of  the  room  with  a  strip 
of  the  margin  you  have  cut  off.  See  that  the  end  of  your 
paper  is  perfectly  straight ;  then  cut  off  the  length  required 
from  the  top  to  the  wainscot  of  the  room.  Measure  subse- 
quent lengths  by  the  first  one,  being  careful  to  match  the  pat- 
tern. The  short  lengths  can  be  used  over  doors,  window 


and  mantel-pieces.  Spread  the  paper,  face  downward,  on  a 
long,  smooth  table.  If  the  table  is  not  long  enough,  let  the 
piece  hang  downward  at  the  top  end ;  then,  with  a  laige, 
clean  whitewash  brush,  paste  the  wrong  side  of  the  paper, 
working  from  the  lower  end  upward.  When  about  half  of  the 
length  has  been  pasted,  lift  up  the  end  first  done  and  turn  it 
up  against  the  remainder  of  the  pasted  part,  thus  makmg 
more  than  three-fourths  of  a  yard  double ;  then  proceed  to 
paste  the  remainder. 

Lift  the  top  end  of  the  paper  carefully  by  eadi  comer, 
mount  the  step-ladder,  hold  the  pasted  side  close  to  the  wall, 
but  not  touching  it,  and  then  press  it  against  the  wall  at  the 
top,  being  careful  to  have  it  straight  with  the  ceiling,  yet  not 
overlapping  it.  Take  an  ordinary,  new,  clean  banister  brush 
and  brush  the  paper  right  down  the  center  (as  far  as  the 
folded  piece)  against  the  wall.  This  done,  brush  the  sides  to 
the  wall,  and  then  unloose  the  folded  part,  with  the  thumb 
and  finger  at  each  comer,  and  draw  it  gradually  down.  Brush 
the  center  down  to  the  wainscot,  as  you  did  the  top  part ;  then 
the  sides,  first  cutting  away  any  margin  at  the  bottom. 

Some  walls  are  so  uneven  that  the  paper  may  have  to  be 
partially  put  on  and  taken  off  a  number  of  times.  In  such 
houses  it  is  best  to  begin  at  the  back  of  a  door,  taking  the 
side  of  the  frame  as  a  guide.  The  center  of  the  paper  the 
whole  way  down  must  hang  straight,  or  all  will  go  wrong.  If 
one  length  is  hung  right,  the  others  will  follow  easily  enough. 
In  hanging  the  succeeding  ones,  you  should  see  that  the  pat- 
terns join  exactly  at  the  right  place  and  that  one  length 
evenly  overlaps  the  other  all  the  way  down.  The  short  pieces 
over  the  windows  and  doorways  are  easily  done. 

Should  you  be  obliged  to  make  what  is  called  a  join,  let  it 
occur  behind  a  door  or  where  the  curtains  will  conceal  the 
misfit,  and  make  the  join  carry  out  the  design  of  the  pattem 
as  much  as  possible.  If  you  should  be  unfortunate  enoi^h 
to  tear  the  paper  in  putting  it  on,  or  rub  it  while  it  is  still  wet, 
the  frayed  edges  can  be  pulled  out  and  pressed  down,  and  if 
carefully  done  it  will  not  show;  or,  if  entirely  torn  out,  apiece 
can  be  skillfully  inlaid  or  overlaid. 

If  the  lengths  are  pasted  separately,  the  table  should  be 
carefully  wiped  and  dried  each  time,  else  the  paper  will  stick 
and  the  colors  blurr.  Experts  place  a  number  of  lengths  on 
top  of  each  other,  face  downward,  carefully  matching  the  sides. 
Then  the  table  need  not  be  wiped,  as  the  layers  remain  inside 
the  outline  made  by  the  sweeps  of  the  paste  brush.  To  paper, 
the  ceiling  is  a  more  difficult  task,  and  the  novice  had  better 
not  make  the  attempt  if  calcimining  will  do  as  well.  The  ceil- 
ing paper  is  trimmed,  pasted,  put  on,  and  overlapped  like  the 
paper  on  the  wall.  It  must  be  brought  down  over  the  sides 
of  the  walls,  but  not  so  far  as  to  be  visible  beneath  the  border 
after  the  latter  has  been  put  on. 

If  the  walls  which  you  intend  to  paper  have  been  white- 
washed, they  should  be  lightly  scraped,  especially  if  the 
whitewash  has  a  scaly  look.  The  paper  will  not  stick  well 
on  the  walls,  and  may  come  off,  bringing  the  whitewash  with 
it.  To  previously  size  the  walls  with  glue  water,  put  on  with  a 
large  bmsh,  will  prevent  any  such  mishap.  Before  papering, 
if  the  walls  are  not  too  badly  broken,  they  can  be  repaired 
with  plaster-paris,  something  any  one  ought  to  be  able  to  do. 
The  patching  should  be  allowed  to  dry  before  the  paper  is 
put  on.  If  the  walls  have  several  layers  of  paper  on  them, 
they  ought  to  be  removed  by  soaking  and  then  scraping  them. 

The  paste  is  made  by  first  mixing  flour  and  cold  water, 
beaten  until  the  lumps  disappear.  Hot  water  is  then  added, 
and  the  mass  boiled  until  it  is  about  the  consistency  of  starch 
when  cold.  If  too  thin,  it  will  make  the  paper  more  liable  to 
tear,  and  will  dry  out  before  you  have  finished  handling  it^ 
and  if  too  thick,  it  wrill  not  spread^saaootiily  and  quidd]^ 

—Frank  If.  Staujer. 
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OriglMd  In  Good  Housnurnie. 

A  THBILLniG  HOUSEHOLD  TALR 

Thb  Tatl  of  a  Tadpole. 
jR.  JOHN  BROWN  came  home  one  evening  lately, 
and  being  very  thirsty,  poured  out  for  himself 
a  tankard  of  water  in  a  glass  which  he  thought 
was  empty.   Imagine  his  surprise  and  consterna- 
tion when  his  son  Tommy,  aged  eight,  came  run- 
ning in,  just  as  his  draught  was  finished  and  shrieked : 
"  Why,  papa  1  you've  swallowed  my  tadpole  I " 
"Whaaatll"  shouted  the  alarmed  father.  "You 
young  idiot !  run  for  the  doctor ! " 

But  the  only  medical  man  who  could  be  got  hold  of  at  the 
moment  was  a  Frenchman,  visiting  in  the  neighborhood. 
On  the  case  being  rather  incoherently  explained  to  him  by 
the  now  thoroi^hly  f ris^tehed  family,  he  said : 
"You  most  make  heem  svtm." 

"  But  my  husband  can't  swim,"  replied  poor  Mrs.  Brown, 
in  tears." 

**  No,  it  is  not  ze  man  zat  shall  svim,  it  is  ze  leetle  frog  who 
shall  svim,  you  know,  ^»'/7 /auf  que  le  poisson  nage,  so  you 
fill  him  wiz  ze  vater  to  his  teeth,  zen  ze  leetle  frog  he  vill 
svim  up  to  ze  mout  of  Monsieur,  and  ven  he  see  ze  light  he 
vill  shomp  out,  so." 

And  they  gave  him  bucket  after  bucket  of  water  till  he 
became  horribly  sick,  but  no  tadpole  "  shomped  out." 

By  this  time  poor  Brown  was  suffering  agonies.  The 
tadpole,  or  the  large  quantity  of  water,  one  or  other,  was 
causing  him  great  pain,  added  to  which  he  himself  was  in  a 
state  of  mortal  and  indefinable  terror.  Just  then  the  family 
physician  made  his  appearance  and  tried  to  allay  their  fears, 
but  all  to  no  purpose,  something  practical  must  be  done. 
Thinking  a  little  stimulant  would  do  his  patient  good  after 
the  drenching  he  had  had,  he  said : 

"  Now,  I  should  recommend  you,  if  you  want  that  tadpole 
to  jump,  to  give  him  a  good  dose  of  brandy,  that  will  make 
him  frisky  and  perhaps  he  will  then,  under  the  influence  of 
liquor,  make  his  sudden  appearance,  and  relieve  ycu  all." 

The  plan  was  tried  on  a  most  wholesale  scale,  but  instead 
of  making  the  tadpole  frisky,  it  only  made  Mr.  Brown  some- 
what tipsy,  in  which  state  he  became  what  the  Scotch  call 
"greetin'  fu'."  In  a  maudlin  way  he  bade  his  weeping  wife 
an  affecting  farewell  and  insisted  on  being  put  to  bed  to  die. 

The  doctor  however,  seeing  that  the  poor  man,  as  well  as 
his  family,  was  suffering  agonies  of  mind  about  the  unfortu- 
nate little  polliwig,  determined  to  take  active  measures,  and 
bring  matters  to  a  satisfactory  crisis  by  a  little  scheme  of  his 
own.  He  ordered  Mr.  Brown,  who  was  now  in  bed,  to  be 
partially  undressed,  promising  to  return  in  an  hour  with  his 
assistant,  when  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  relieve  him  perma- 
nently. 

In  the  succeeding  half  hour  the  patient  suffered  all  sorts  of 
pains,  real  and  imaginary,  and  was  more  than  ever  convinced 
of  the  activity  of  his  unwelcome  tenant. 

The  doctor  however,  meanwhile,  had  offered  half  a  dozen 
small  boys  a  handsome  price  for  the  first  tadpole  they  would 
bring  him,  and  the  fact  being  noised  abroad  his  house  soon 
resembled  Pharoah's  palace  during  one  of  the  plagues  of 
Egypt.  It  was  filled  with  frogs  and  froglings  of  all  sizes  and 
ages,  causing  great  consternation  to  the  medical  household. 

But  long  e're  this  the  doctor  and  his  assistant  had  started 
oflf  to  finally  cure  their  patient.  The  doctor  carried  a  healthy 
pollywig  in  a  small  bottle,  in  his  pocket,  the  assistant  a  power^ 
ful  electric  battery,  in  a  valise.  Turning  everyone  out  of  th^ 
room,  the  conspirators  quietly  hid  the  battery  under  the  be^j^ 
after  adjusting  it  to  its  utmost  power.  The  new  pollyv\r)  ^ 
was  then  carefully  placed  on  the  pillow  near  the  despairi^^ 
man's  head,  on*  battery  wire  was  arranged  under  his  c{^v^ 


and  at  a  signal  from  the  doctor,  the  other,  with  the  full  power 
of  the  battery,  was  suddenly  applied  to  his  stomach.  With  a 
horrid  yell  the  poor  wretch  suddenly  sprang  up  in  bed,  and 
the  doctor  and  his  assistant  both  shouted :  "  Hurrah  !  he  is 
out  at  last  I "  The  unsuspecting  family,  hearing  the  yell, 
rushed  in  to  see  the  startled  Mr.  Brown  sitting  up  in  bed,  the 
poor  little  tadpole  lying  beside  him.  He  was  soon  made 
aware  of  the  change  in  the  state  of  affairs,  and  warmly 
thanked  the  doctor,  as  did  all  the  family. 

"  He  gave  me  an  awful  spasm  as  he  got  out  though,  but 
thank  Heaven  it  is  now  all  over.'* 

Just  at  that  moment  however,  the  ever  unfortunate  Tommy 
came  rushing  Into  the  room  with  a  glass  in  his  hand,  saying : 
"  Why,  papa  I  here  is  my  tadpole  I  You  never  swallowed  it 
after  all!" 

If  a  bombshell  had  burst  in  the  room  the  consternation 
could  not  have  been  more  complete.  The  father,  now  cured, 
suspected  some  trick,  he  did  not  exactly  know  what,  but 
seeing  the  doctor  and  his  assistant  convulsed  with  laughter, 
he  angrily  requested  their  immediate  withdrawal  from  his 
house,  and  they,  nothing  loath,  were  only  too  glad  to  escape 
into  the  open  air.  The  story  soon  leaked  out,  and  while  the 
doctor  was  highly  praised  for  his  treatment,  so  much  so  that 
he  was  ever  after  called  Dr.  Tadpole,  poor  Mr.  Brown  had  a 
hard  time  of  it.  He  soon  got  so  di^^ted  with  being  nick- 
named "old  PoUiwig"  that  he  left  the  country,  and  returned 
permanently  to  town,  where  no  one  ever  knew  of  the  bad 
time  he  had  had  when  be  swallowed  the  tadpole. 

  —Fan  Qui. 

tJnRinat  in  Good  Housbkeefing. 

EOHOZHO  F00TSTEF8. 


Long:  ago  the  steps  were  taken, 
But  I  seem  to  hear  them  yet. 

As  they  start  upon  the  landing, 
Coming  down  to  see  my  pet 

Grandpa  faint  and  weary  growing, 

Bsby  sweeter  every  day ; 
Yet  he  came  to  lore  the  wee  one, 

Love  the  little  baby,  Ma^^ 

Now  he's  gone  and  no  more  footsteps, 
Start  toward  the  play  room  door, 

Yet  I  hear  them  coming,  coming 
Jost  the  same  as  years  before. 

Can  it  be  the  sound  still  lingers 
Moving  soft  through  memory's  home, 

Or  do  fitful  angel  visits 
Make  the  echofdntly  come? 

Baby's  now  a  winsome  lassie, 
Eyes  as  bright  as  washed  with  dew, 

Will  she  ever  hear  those  footsteps 
Coming  to  ber  i  Maybe  too 

She  will  have  this  strange  delusion 
And  will  learn  to  know  and  wait 

For  the  steps  of  "  dear  old  grandpa  " 
Coming  down  to  see  his  mate. 

For  a  fairy  friend  was  baby 
She  could  Iciss  away  his  tears, 

May  she  leam  to  listen  truly 
For  those  steps  in  comii^  years. 

Chance,  perhaps  some  other  footsteps 

May  to  ber  an  echo  leave. 
Coming  often  on  their  visits, 

Leam  to  help  her,  not  deceive. 

Sweet  the  visits  thns  repeated, 
By  oar  dear  ones,  gone  awhile 

Coming  back  with  echoii^  softness, 
Shortening  somewhat,  lifetrtong  mile. 
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QOOD  HoUSBKBSPXMO. 


Originat  in  Good  Housbkbbping. 

BEOfiEATIOH  FOB  mSUBE  HOUBS. 

Decorative  Art  Novelties. 

,ERY  pretty  hair-pin  receivers  are  made  of 
the  small  Japanese  globe-shaped  baskets. 
The  usual  price  for  these  is  iive  cents  each. 
Knit  a  mossy  looking  filling  in  tufted  knit- 
ting work,  split  zephyr  by  winding  the 
worsted  round  the  finger  seven  times  and 
knitting  the  bunch  of  loops  with  each  stitch 
in  every  alternate  row.  Before  fastening 
in  the  HUing,  cut  five  long  petals  like  those 
of  the  pond-lily,  fasten  these  round  the  top  of  the  basket,  so 
that  the  pointed  ends  will  fall  to  the  bottom.  Finish  the 
edges  of  the  pieces  with  tinsel  cord  and  pat  a  little  bell  or 
sequin  on  the  point. 

Pine  cones  are  very  decorative.  They  may  be  bronzed  or 
gilded,  and  then  a  small  picture  frame  screw  and  eye  fast- 
ened in  one  end  and  placed  among  loops  of  ribbon  to  decorate 
fancy  baskets  or  wall  pockets.  On  wood  baskets  they  are 
very  appropriate.  There  was  a  lovely  one  at  the  "  Art  Rooms," 
made  of  the  woven  mats  that  raisins  are  bought  in.  The  mats 
are  about  two  yards  around.  Make  two  loops  of  one-third 
of  the  distance  and  of  the  remaining  part  form  a  circle.  They 
must  be  lined  with  some  stout  material  and  have  a  wire  band 
round  the  top  to  keep  it  in  shape.  Make  a  handle  of  heavy 
hat  braid  and  then  bronze  the  outside  and  paint  an  appro- 
priate quotation  in  black  or  a  different  colored  paint  from 
the  ground.  Fasten  the  cones  at  the  top  of  the  two  loops,  or 
a  pretty  border  of  the  small  cones  might  be  put  around  the 
lop  of  the  basket 

Manicure  cases  may  be  made  at  home  much  more  cheaply 
than  the  regulation  ones  found  in  the  stores.  A  piece  of 
plush  or  satin,  seven  by  twelve  inches,  makes  a  pretty  size. 
Quilt  a  silk  or  satin  lining  the  same  size.  Make  a  full  pocket 
across  one  end  for  the  chamois,  emery  paper  and  small  pad. 
Stitch  a  strap  made  of  satin-covered  canvas  at  intervals,  for 
the  other  implements.  When  these  are  finished,  place  the 
right  side  of  the  lining  and  outside  together  and  sew  all 
around,  leaving  room  ^^ugh  to  turn  it  on  to  the  right  side 
and  blind-stitch  the  opening.  Sew  a  ribbon  to  the  center  of 
one  end,  to  tie  the  case  with  after  it  is  finished.  Very  pretty 
wall  cushions  are  made  in  the  shape  of  a  four-leafed  dover. 

Pretty  bon-bon  baskets  are  made  taking  little  fancy 
shaped  wicker  baskets, — those  shaped  like  hampers  are  the 
prettiest.  Some  have  covers,  others  do  not.  They  should 
be  gilded  both  inside  and  outside,  and  when  dry  trim  with 
gay  satin  ribbons.  When  filled  with  candy,  are  qtiite  pretty 
for  gifts. 

Sachets  in  egg  shape  are  pretty.  Cut  two  pieces  of  thin 
card  board  in  the  shape  of  a  large  egg ;  cover  one  side  of 
each  with  satin ;  place  several  layers  of  scented  cotton  be- 
tween and  sew  toother  very  neatly.  Paint  some  pretty 
designs  on  one  side. 

A  handsome  cloth  for  the  center  of  the  dining  table  is  of 
twilled  linen,  eighteen  inches  square.  Around  the  sides  are 
traced  large  maple  leaves ;  one  leaf  at  each  corner  underlop- 
ping  those  on  each  side  of  it.  These  are  outlined  with  dif- 
ferent shades  of  heavy  gold  or  copper-colored  floss.  The 
veins  are  worked  in  stem  stitch  and  the  space  in  the  leaves 
are  filled  in  with  different  lace  stitches.  Cut  the  outer  edge 
of  the  cloth  close  to  the  embroidery. 

Small  napkins  have  a  drawn  work  border  and  the  centers 
are  thickly  sprinkled  with  daisies,  overloping  each  other 
somewhat.  The  daisies  are  outlined  in  stem  stitch  with 
goIdHX)lored  silk,  and  the  center  loosely  filled  with  French 
knots. 

For  a  very  lovely  handkerchief  case,  take  a  piece  of  lamb's 


wool  twelve  inches  wide  and  nine  inches  long;  spread  thickly 
with  sachet  powder.  Over  this  place  a  very  thin  sheet  of 
lamb's  wool,  and  then  the  silk  intended  for  the  lining.  Quilt 
this  very  carefully  by  hand.  When  finished  the  outside  is 
sewed  to  this,  putting  the  two  silks  together  and  sewing  all 
round  excepting  one  end ;  turn  right  side  out  and  finish  this 
end  neatly.  Turn  the  two  ends  until  they  meet  in  the  center 
Neatly  overhand  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  pocket 
pieces  to  the  back.  Tie  together  with  broad  ribbon. 

  —Mrs.  C.  S.  Fox. 

Onginal  In  Good  HoDSBKBBriHO. 

HATBL0880U8. 
Flowen  of  the  fragrant  springtide, 

First  of  the  May-day  hours, 
Nourished  alike  by  the  sanshine 

And  the  fitful  April  showers. 

Did  ye  fear  the  season  of  tempest, 

Did  ye  tremble  beneath  the  rain. 
Or  only  bow  to  the  storm  wind 

And  wait  for  the  sun  again  ? 

Ah  1  through  all  those  dreary  moments, 

While  the  skies  were  dull  and  sad, 
Ye  grew  to  the  perfect  beauty 

That  maketh  the  snmmer  glad. 


ThoQ  child  ef  beautiful  May  time 

My  own,  my  beloved  one, 
Born  to  the  bloom  and  brightness 

Under  a  Southern  sun. 

Must  thou  my  little  darUng, 

Bend  'neath  the  winds  that  Uow 
And  share  with  thy  birthright  racUancse 

The  season  of  rain  and  aiunr  I 

Alas  I  mine  innocent  baby, 

Strong  as  my  love  might  be 
It  could  not  hold  thee  the  sunshine 

Nor  shelter  the  storms  from  thee. 

'Tis  thon  must  learn  to  meet  them, 

'Tis  thou  must  abide  the  night; 
And  the  grace  of  the  aonl  within  thee. 

Shall  blossom  into  the  light 

— Katharine  Irving. 


Collected  for  Good  Housbkbeping. 

SPABE  imrUTES  WITH  AUTEOBS. 

Reticence,  coocentration  and  continuity  are  characteristics  which 
cannot  influence  one  part  of  a  man's  life  without  influeocing  the 
rest  as  well. 

Nature  does  not  do  things  by  halves,  and  the  nerves  which  ani- 
mate the  gesture  at  the  table  are  the  same  which  guide  the  chisel 
at  the  work  bench. 

The  haUt  of  studying  before  proceeding  is  consistent  with  the 

necessity  of  considering  before  acting;  and  a  man  who  is  reticent 
concerning  one  half  of  bis  thoughts  is  not  communicative  about 
the  other  half. 

Whatever  temper  of  mind  we  choose  will  surely  become  chronic 
in  time,  and  will  be  known  to  those  among  whom  we  live  as  our 
temper,  our  own  particular  temper,  as  distinguished  from  the 
tempers  of  other  people. 

He  who  seeks  peace  will  find  that  with  advancing  age  the  peace- 
ful moment,  that  once  came  so  seldom,  returns  more  readily,  and 
that  at  last  the  moments  unite  to  make  hours,  and  the  hoars  to 
build  up  days  and  years. 

Lovers  wish  that  the  whole  earth  might  be  one  garden,  crossed 
and  recrossed  by  silent,  moon-lit  paths ;  and  when  love  has  taken 
the  one  and  left  the  otiier,  he  who  stays  behind  would  have  his 
guden  changed  fo  an  ai^ry  ocean,  and  the  sweet  moss-banks  to 
storm-beaten  rocks,  that  he  may  drown  in  the  depths,  or  be  dashed 
to  [necesby  the  waves,  before  he  has  had  tin^^  know  all  he 

—F.  Marion  ^rawfiA-iS^m^^^^Ssr^fix. 


Good  Housekkei^inq. 
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Original  In  Good  HoussuEFiNa. 

FLOWERS. 

VI. 

Mijt  thou  month  of  rosy  beauty, 
Month  when  pleasure  is  a  duty ; 
Month  of  maids  that  milk  the  kine, 
Bosom  rich,  and  health  divine: 
Month  of  bees  and  month  of  flowers, 
Month  of  blossom-laden  bowers ; 
Month  of  little  hands  with  daisieSi 
Lovers'  love,  and  poet's  praises; 

0  thon  merry  month  complete, 
May,  the  very  name  is  sweet  I 
May  was  Maid  in  olden  times, 
And  is  still  in  Scottish  rhymes — 
May's  the  month  that's  laughing  now, 

1  no  sooner  write  the  word. 
Than  it  seems  as  though  it  beard 

And  looks  up  and  laughs  at  me,  * 
Like  a  sweet  fa«,  rosily- 
Flushing  from  the  paper's  white; 
Like  a  bride  who  knows  her  power 
Startled  in  a  summer  bower.— Hunt. 

WHILE  riding  through  the  country  in  summer  time, 
one  often  sees  by  the  doorway  of  a  miserable 
shanty,  a  str^gling  rose,  growing  in  an  old  paint 
or  nail  cask.  Still  oftener  in  village  or  city, 
through  the  dirty  windows  of  an  unkept  tenement  house,  are 
seen  whole  rows  of  tin  cans,  decorated  indeed,  but  with 
flaming  tomatoes  or  sprawling  lobsters,  in  which  are  trying  to 
thrive  sickly  looking  plants.  Most  pitiable  proofs  of  how 
strong  the  love  of  flowers  is,  even  with  those  living  in  the 
most  adverse  circumstances ! 

Gardening  without  a  garden  may  seem  rather  parodoxical, 
but  want  of  garden  or  ground  room  is  a  serious  drawback 
with  many,  who  would  delight  in  the  cultivation  of  plants  and 
flowers.  To  those  who  may  be  in  this  situation  I  ha^e  some 
suggestions  to  make.  Try  an  upland  garden,  or  ^  garden 
above  ground. 
**  How  ? "  I  bear  some  one  say. 

Simply,  my  dear  woman,  by  making  a  whole  flower-garden 
in  boxes  and  pots.  There  is  nothing  neater  and  prettier  than 
the  common  red  earthen  flower  jars ;  but  even  to  these  tliere 
are  objections.  The  large  ones  when  filled  with  earth,  a&d 
growing  or  large  plants,  are  too  heavy  for  you  to  lift  withdP| 
help,  and  with  help  awkward  to  handle.  Besides  as  many  as 
you  would  like  for  an  upland  garden,  mjuld  be  quite  an  ex- 
pense for,  because  "  money  answereth  all  things  **  you  may 
not  always  have  it  to  spend  for  coveted  luxuries. 

You  will  find  at  the  hardware,  grocery  and  drug  stores, 
wooden  boxes  of  different  sizes  and  shapes ;  these  boxes, 
when  nicely  painted,  with  strong  iron  handles  on  the  ends, 
you  will  find  inexpensive,  cleanly,  and  comfortable  to  handle. 

First,  select  your  boxes— after  fully  deciding  what  and 
how  many  plants  you  wish  to  grow  in  them.  You  will  need 
strongly  made  boxes,  though  they  need  not  be  made  of  heavy 
or  thidc  boards.  They  should  be  nailed  boxes,  instead  of 
being  made  with  locked  joints  without  nails. 

For  sowing  seeds  and  for  holding  small  pots,  shallow  boxes 
you  will  find  useful,  but  for  regular  plant  boxes,  the  smaller 
ones  should  be  seven  or  eight  inches  deep,  and  the  large 
ones  from  ten  to  twelve.  This  depth  will  secure  room  for 
deep  drainage,  more  imperative  in  boxes  than  in  the  earthen 
flower  jars.  After  you  have  bought  or  begged  your  boxes, 
you  wUl  need  to  buy  a  good,  though  not  large  paint  brush, 
and  a  can  of  prepared  paint,  also  a  bottle  of  turpentine,  some 
iron  handles — much  like  what  are  used  for  kitchen  drawer 
pulls,  a  few  round  iron  nails  with  flat  heads,  a  good  sized 
gimlet  and  last,  though  not  of  the  least  importance,  hunt  up  a 
pair  of  old  kid  or  leather  gloves  with  long  wrists. 

You  axe  now  ready  to  begin  the  painring  which  is  best 


done  in  a  clear  day.  Before  painting  your  boxes,  make  a 
few  gimlet  holes  in  the  bottom  of  each  box.  Choose  a  room 
or  place  to  work  where  your  painted  boxes  can  be  left  to  dry. 
When  you  have  a  shelf  or  table  on  which  to  stand  them  as 
soon  as  they  are  painted  you  are  all  ready  to  put  on  your 
gloves  and  button  them  as  carefully  as  for  a  dress  party,  for 
you  will  find  paint  most  provokingly  insiduous. 

I  quite  forgot  to  tell  you,  or  rather  to  ask  you  to  desist, 
however  strongly  you  may  be  tempted,  from  buying  fvtf  paint 
in  any  of  its  alluring  shades. 

"  Burnt  Umber  "  is  a  good  color,  not  only  wearing  well  but, 
pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  the  rich  handsome  brown  blends  so 
well  with  the  different  shades  of  green,  and  also  with  the 
bright  or  pale  flowers.  Now  we  have  the  color  settled  be- 
yond question,  we  will  proceed  to  open  the  can  of  paint,  which 
can  be  done  with  a  can  opener  or  an  old  vegetable  knife.  A 
deep  plant  saucer  is  a  good  thing  to  muc  the  paint  in  which 
you  will  do  by  first  dipping  out  a  small  quantity  of  the  thick 
paint  and  make  it  the  right  consistency  by  adding  turpentine, 
a  little  at  a  time,  constantly  stirring  until  very  smooth. 

Dip  your  brush  in  daintily  at  first,  you  will  soon  get  the 
knadt,  even  if  you  have  never  taken  "  lessons  in  painting," 
and  surprise  yourself  that  the  whole  job  will  be  so  quickly 
done.  After  a  few  days  drying  add  a  second  coat  of  paint, 
painting  the  top  edge  and  for  an  inch  or  two  down  the  in- 
side. When  well  hardened  after  the  last  coat  of  paint,  fasten 
the  handles  on  to  all  the  boxes  that  you  think  cannot  be 
easily  moved  about  with  one  pair  of  hands. 

Now  you  can  plant  your  garden,  if  you  have  provided  jrour- 
self  with  suitable  soil  and  plenty  of  good  light  drainage. 
Broken  crockery,  oyster  shells,  which  of  themselves  furnish  a 
little  plant  food,  and  a  generous  share  of  charcoal. 

Be  careful  that  your  soil  is  neither  cold  nor  sodden.  You 
would  better  wait  until  the  sun  has  well  warmed  and  dried 
it,  then  you  can  rub  it  through  your  hands,  or  sift  it,  which  is 
perhaps  the  btfst  way. 

Heliotrope— Whatever,  my  dear  woman,  you  have  or  fail 
to  have  in  your  portable  garden,  be  sure  to  have  one  of  your 
lai^st  boxes  filled  with  heliotrope.  For  this  you  will  need 
very  ridi  soil,  or  some  good  fertilizer  ai^Iied  often  enough 
to  insure  luxuriant  growth.  Such  clus^rs  of  flowers  as  you 
may  have  by  midsummer !  If  left  to  grow  naturally  is  such  a 
graceful  plant,  to  say  nothing  of  its  woflderful  fragrance. 

Mignonette  will  thrive  well  in  boxes,  as  it  does  better  grown 
where  the  seeds  are  planted.  It  will  hang  prettily  over  the 
edge  of  the  box,  and  though  it  has  no  striking  beauty  of  form 
or  color,  its  sweetness  compensates  for  both.  In  the  same 
box  with  your  mignonette,  plant  a  few  flax  seeds  broad-cast 
and  its  light  foliage  and  small,  delicate  blue  flovrers  will  con- 
trast well  with  the  mignonette. 

Geraniums,  some  of  the  sweet-scented  varieties  have  very 
lovely  bunches  of  flowers  which,  with  their  fragrant  leaver 
are  of  the  greatest  value.  Bone-dust,  or  something  of  that 
nature,  will  be  needed  to  make  them  grow  in  the  greatest 
perfection.— Fish  geraniums,  there  is  no  question  about  these 
common  plants.  They  are  too  well  known  to  need  any  praise 
If  you  have  a  good  supply  of  heliotrope  flowers,  and  a  little 
bunch  of  mignonette,  any  color  of  geranium,  will  if  well 
arranged,  show  to  good  advantage  either  in  your  garden  of 
boxes  or  when  used  for  indoor  decoration.  There  are  now, 
double  dwarf  growing  geraniums  with  white,  pink  and  also 
with  very  dark  flowers  that  will  doubtless  give  more  real  satis- 
faction than  any  plant  of  the  same  money  value.  Strong, 
rich  soil  and  not  much  box  room,  and  you  are  quite  (»rtain, 
if  you  water  freely,  to  have  flowers  in  abundance. 

Agapanthus,  is  a  most  excellent  plant  (for  growing  in  large 
pots  and  boxes)  of  which  there  are  ses^ral  varieties.  One 
with  flower?  pf  a  rich,  '^"^ff^^l^lWf 
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mon  than  the  others,  sometimes  called  *' Blue  Lily  of  the 
Nile."  A  very  rare  and  lovely  variety  has  flowers  of  white 
with  a  distinct  stripe  of  lavender  through  each  petal.  These 
flowers  are  borne  in  large  umbels,  and  with  stems  on  eadi 
single  flower  long  enough  to  pick  for  small  bouquets ;  and  if 
each  flower  is  picked  before  it  fades,  the  plant  itself  will  re- 
main an  object  of  beauty  for  weeks.  The  leaves  of  this 
variety  are  more  graceful  than  can  be  described,  curving 
from  the  center  of  the  plant  and  worth  growing  if  it  never 
flowered ;  a  small  root  of  agapanthus  Is  not  sure  to  flower 
before  the  third  year ;  but  as  it  will  live  in  the  cellar  or 
adorn  any  window  in  the  house,  it  is  worth  waiting  to  see 
it  throw  up  flower-stalks  of  a  yard  high,  crowned  with  quanti- 
ties of  delicate  flowers.  They  require  ample  root  room,  but  if 
given  good  soil  and  room  enough  for  their  large,  white,  homy 
roots,  they  are  satisfied  with  very  little  attention,  although 
always  grateful  for  a  sponge  bath  and  a  refreshing  drink. 

Amaryllis,  is  another  desirable  plant,  veiy  old-fashioned, 
but  always  handsome  with  its  stalks  of  rich  bright  lily-like 
fiowers,  late  in  the  summer,  and  its  dark  glossy  leaves.  This 
plant  can  also  be  kept  in  the  cellar  through  the  winter. 

A  box  of  sweet  herbs,  if  one  has  not  a  garden,  and  is  a  house- 
keeper, a  few  sweet  herbs  will  be  a  very  great  convenience, 
besides  saving  a  good  many  pennies.  For  summer  use,  or  to 
use  green,  a  few  seeds  of  parsley  and  sage  will  give  all  the 
plants  needed,  and  thyme,  both  plain  leaved  and  also  a 
variegated  (golden,  glossy  yellow,  and  dark  green,  variety) 
are  both  very  pretty  plants  and  either  green  or  dried,  the 
leaws  are  prized  as  a  seasoning.  A  box  of  lettuce  and  pepper- 
grass  you  will  find  of  the  easiest  culture  and  with  its  growth 
you  will  have  such  a  sense  of  safety  in  case  of  an  emergency 
and  if  you  also  have  a  box  of  small  growing  nasturtiums,  you 
will  never  be  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  pick  for  your  dining 
table.  The  small  juicy  stems,  and  likewise  the  small  seeds 
of  the  nasturtiums  are  good  mixed  with  the  lettuce,  and  the 
rich,  brilliant  colored  flowers  always  handsome  any  where, 
but  especially  on  the  dinner  table  in  small  or  large  bunches. 

Scarlet  runner,  is  a  clean,  pretty  ornamental  vine  and  a  great 
favorite  in  European  gardens.  As  it  possesses  so  many  charms, 
it  is  a  wonder  that  it  is  not  more  common.  It  will  grow  in  a 
sunny  rich  bit  of  earth,  to  a  height  of  from  ten  to  fifteeen  feet* 
and  covered  with  dazzling  flowers  from  July  to  October.  Last 
summer  a  bean  plantori  in  one  corner  of  my  box  of  agapan- 
thus, which  stood  by  my  door-step,  made  such  rapid,  growth 
that  from  early  summer  until  frost  came,  our  door-way  and 
portico  were  covered  with  the  showy,  dark  green  vine  with  its 
bunches  of  fine  scarlet  flowers.  O'Kielly  was  right  in  say- 
ing, "They'es  growing  while  you  are  on  duty.  The  flowers 
are  the  right  soldiers  color;  and  when  it  comes  to  the  l>eans, 
ye  may  put  your  hand  out  of  the  window  and  gather  them, 
and  DO  trouble  at  all." 

  —Esther  Paige, 

Original  tn  Good  Housbkbbpimo. 

FAF8IES. 

These  panstes  in  my  garden  bed, 

Sweet  pansies  nodding  low. 
Greet  me  with  just  the  self  same  look' 

They  wore  ten  years  ago. 
"  These  are  for  thoughts,"  what  thoughts  they  brings 
What  messages  of  youth  and  spring 

And  ten  long  years  ago ; 

And  I  still  keep  some  withered  ones 

You  gave  me  long  ago ; 
A  knot  of  blue  that  matched  your  eyes, 

A  little  knot  or  so. 
These  are  my  treasures,  these  my  gold, 
Put  them  away,  the  tale  was  told 

Ten  long  long  years  aga 

—Myra  C.  Dutfee. 


Original  in  Good  Hoosskeeping. 

DOHESTIO  SEMEDIES. 
A  Valuabu  LrrrLB  DicrioNARV  to  Bk  Posteo  on  tbx  Door  of 

TBS  HoUSXHOUl  MEDtCtMl  ClOSBT. 

III. 

Ginger. 

Essence  of  ginger,  a  very  good  medicine  to  have  in  the  house. 
It  is  a  warming  stimulant  to  the  stomach  and  aids  greatly  in  flatu- 
lent colic.  Dose— Ten  to  40  drops  in  hot  water.  It  may  be  ap- 
plied outside  over  the  stomach  and  bowels,  wetting  a  piece  of  thin 
6annel  well  with  it,  laying  it  on  and  covering  with  several  thick- 
nesses of  flannel  to  prevent  too  quick  evaporation. 

Ginger  tea  is  an  old-^hioned  stomach  warmer.  Do  not  boil 
aromatic  teas  or  other  preparations  because  that  would  drive  off 
their  volatile  oil  which  is  their  active  principles. 

Glycerine. 

A'sweet,  transparent  liquid  obtained  from  fatty  substances.  It 
is  prindpsdly  used  externally.  It  abstracts  water  from  the  tissues, 
and  for  this  reason  should  not  be  used  pure,  for  when  applied  to 
the  hands  and  face,  it  will  make  the  skin  roi^h.  Adding  equal 
parts  of  rose  water  makes  a  very  nice  preparation.  Glycerine  and 
borax  mixed  make  a  good  paste  to  put  upon  sores  in  the  mouth. 

Gum  Arabic' 

A  soothing  (not  nourishing)  material  for  a  drink  in  cases  of  irri- 
tation of  the  throat  and  stomach.  Dissolve  a  taUespoonful  in 
half  pint  of  warm  water,  and  let  it  cool. 

witch  Hazel.  (Hamamells  Vlrerinlca.) 

Its  most  important  use  is  in  the  treatment  of  sprains,  bruises, 
excoriations,  cuts,  bums,  ulcers,  and  bites  or  stings  of  insects.  It 
restrains  hemorrhage  and  allays  pain. 
Heat. 

Warm  applications  possess  a  high  degree  of  utility  in  various 
painful  and  inflammatory  affections  of  the  abdominal  organs.  Dry 
heat  is  a  very  important  remedy  in  sudden  and  alarming  depres* 
sioo  of  the  system,  with  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action,  and  cold- 
ness of  the  surface;  also  in  tooth  ache,  ear  ache,  neuralgia  and 
chronic  rheumatism.  Dry  beat  may  be  applied  to  any  part  by 
means  of  woolen  cloths,  bags  of  salt  or  bran,  sad-irons,  bricks, 
etc.,  heated  to  the  proper  temperature ;  bottles  of  hot  water  (see 
that  the  corks  fit  tightly);  have  them  well  wrapped  so  as  not  to  bum 
the  patient.  Apply  moist  heat  by  poultices,  flanoels  wrung  from 
hot  water  and  well  covered,  or  a  bag  of  hops  dipped  in  hot  water. 

Hoffman's  Anodyne. 

Compound  spirits  of  ether.  A  stimulant  to  the  nervous  system. 
It  is  useful  in  weakness  and  palpitation  of  the  heart,  fainting  and 
asthma.  Dose— Twen^  drops  to  a  teaspoonful  in  water. 

Hope. 

Tincture  of  hops,  a  mild  hypnotic  or  sleep  producer.  It  is  a 
stomachic  tonic,  as  serviceable  in  dypsepsia,  flatulent  colic  and 
mild  diarrhcea  as  many  more  rare  and  costly  medicines'.  Dose — 
One  teaspoonful  thrice  daily.  A  hop  pillow  is  sometimes  used  for 
sleeplessness.  To  prepare  it,  fill  a  small  pillowcase  with  bops 
which  have  been  sprinkled  with  alcohol  to  bring  out  the  active 
principle. 

Huxam's  Tincture. 

A  preparation  of  Peruvian  bark.  A  good  tonic  in  feeble  condi- 
tions of  the  body,  convalescing  from  fevers,  etc.,  and  a  lowered 
tone  of  the  system  from  over-work  in  the  summer  time.  Dose — A 
teaspoonful  three  times  daily,  in  water,  a  short  time  before  each 
meal. 
Iodine. 

The  tincture  of  iodine  is  in  universal  use  as  a  counter  irritant. 
It  is  painted  over  the  neck  with  a  camel's  hair  brush  in  acute 
attacks  of  sore  throat,  and  to  the  chest  to  relieve  pains.  It  is 
serviceable  applied  to  superficial  inflammatory  swellings.  As  the 
susceptibility  to  the  action  of  iodine  varies  in  different  persons,  it 
is  always  prudent  to  make  a  slight  application  in  the  banning.  If 
extreme  burning  follow  the  applications,  it  may  be  disscdved  off 
with  al(X>hol  and  cosmoline  applied.  , 
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[/m  tkis  eortur  we  propose  to  have  pltasamt  gossip  with  our  readtrt  ana 
correspondents,  in  passing  matters  ef  household  interest,  and  that  it  may  he 
made  an  instructive  and  profitable  Household  Exchange,  we  invite  corres- 
pondence c^  inquiry  and  information  on  all  sulyects  <^  general  interest  and 
value  to  the  Homes  tf  the  IVorld.]— Good  HousKKEXPlNa 


We  have  several  contributions  for  our  "Cozy  Corner"  depart- 
ment, every  way  worthy  of  publication,  which  do  not  appear  for 
the  reason  that  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  not 
given.  Only  such  contributions  will  be  printed  in  any  department 
of  Good  Housekeepixo  as  are  accompanied  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  writer^£'</i7ar  (t/'Good  Housekeeping. 


MAKING  AND  COOKINQ  OMELETTES. 
£dUor    GooD  IIousbkeepinu  : 

Will  some  one  kindly  give  in  the  **  Cozy  Comer  "  some  receipts 
for  making  omelettes,  and  tell  how  to  cook  them.  I  think  others 
as  inexperienced  as  myself  may  need  such  also. 

I  could  not  get  along  without  Good  HOUSEKEEPING,  as  it  is  a 
constant  help  to  me.  L.  B.  L. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.   

jelly  and  thb  jblly  bag. 

Editor  ^  Good  Housekexping: 

How  grateful  I  should  be  to  R.  C,  Hillsborough,  N.  C,  for  a 
copy  of  that "  incomparable  recipe  for  making  jelly,"  in  which  she 
dispenses  with  the  abominable  jelly  bag.  How  many  anxious 
hours  I  might  thereby  be  saved  I 

Allow  me  here  to  thank  you  for  much  valuable  inlmnatioo  gath- 
ered from  your  pages.  £.  L. 

Mt.  VEkNON,  Ala.   

BREAD-MAKING  AND  CLEAN  HANDS. 

Editor    Good  Housekeeping  : 

I  notice  in  the  "Cozy  Comer"  of  Good  Housekeeping  for 
March  31  a  letter  by  "Regie"  on  "Dish -towels  and  Bread- 
making,"  in  which  she  deprecates  the  use  of  one's  hands  in  bread- 
making.  It  is  well  to  be  as  neat  as  possible  in  this  world,  for  even 
then  we  shall  find  our  share  of  the  dust  from  which  we  possibly 
have  been  evolved ;  but  being  too  fastidious  is  a  different  trait.  I 
cert^nly  agree  with  your  hope,  Mr.  Editor,  that  **  R^e  "  does  not 
have  to  eat  often  away  from  her  home.  I  want  to  disagree  with  her 
communication.  In  my  experience  with  bread-making,  I  have 
never  discovered  that  my  hands  were  any  cleaner  or  whiter  after 
kneading  the  doi^h,  after  I  had  washed  off  the  flour  which  clung 
to  my  bands;  therefore  I  think  it  is  a  "cleaning  process,"  or  a 
whitening  process,  only  so  far  as  the  flour  is  absorbed  by  the  pores 
of  the  skin.  If  the  hands  are  thoroughly  cleansed,  nails  included, 
before  the  work  is  begun,  and  then  mbbed  well  with  flour,  there  is 
no  occasion  for  the  bread  becoming  impregnated  with  substances 
foreign  to  itself,  provided  the  worker  understands  her  work  and 
is  reasonably  careful,  although,  if  one  prefers  "machinery"  in 
making  bread,  it  is  doubtless  well  to  use  it  £.  L.  M. 

Manchester,  N.  H.   

beat  biscuits. 

Editor  «f  Good  Housbkebpimo  ; 

Mrs.  A.  C.  S.,  of  Kalmazoo,  Mich.,  asks  in  your  **  Cozy  Comer," 
March  31,  for  a  receipt  for  **  beat  biscuits."  I  send  one  that  has 
been  in  use  nearly  a  hundred  years  in  our  family  in  Virginia.  One 
quart  of  flour,  in  which  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  has  been  sifted,  one 
tablespoonful  of  butter  and  lard  (mixed),  half  a  pint  of  sweet  milk, 
or,  if  butter  and  milk  is  not  abundant,  one-fourth  pound  of  sweet, 
firm  lard,  with  a  pound  of  flour  (down  weight),  and  one-half  pint 
of  cold  water,  makes,  well  worked  and  baked,  a  delicious  biscuit. 
Sift  the  flour,  with  the  salt,  into  your  mixing  bowl;  chop  into  it 
with  a  sharp  knife  the  shortening;  add  by  degrees  the  milk  or 
water  until  it  forms  a  stiff  dough  Ot  must  not  be  so  soft  as  in  bread 
risen  with  yeast).  When  well  mixed,  turn  it  into  your  machine 
and  work  it  for  twenty  minutes  by  the  clock.  In  that  time  the 
dough  blisters ;  then  break  it  off  in  small  bits,  taking  each  one  into 
the  fingers.  Work  them  into  shape,  put  them  into  a  baking-pan, 


prick  them  with  a  sharp  fork,  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven,— one  much 
quicker  than  for  bread  risen  with  yeast.  For  success  with  these 
biscuits  the  shortening  must  be  firm,  kept  in  a  cool  place  in  sum- 
mer until  needed,  the  oven  quick,  and,  lastly,  they  must  be  worked 
out  and  shaped  by  hand.  They  are  sometimes,  to  save  time,  cut 
out,  and  are  thus  formed  by  those  who  object  to  hand  working  for 
any  bread,  but  the  result  is  inferior  in  every  way.  This  hand  work- 
ing is  an  art,  awkward  at  first,  but  worth  the  trouble  to  acquire. 
My  first  biscuits  were  so  shockingly  misshapen  that  I  was  in 
despair,  until  an  observant  child  of  six  exclaimed :  "  Grandma, 
you  must  work  it  out  to  a  little  pig-tail  at  the  back ;  then  press 
that  in ! "  This  accurate  description  gave  Just  the  needed  inform 
mation. 

Now  for  the  machine:  It  is  in  box  form;  two^grooved  rollers 
run  across  the  box,  with  a  crank  for  tuming  it.  This  box  is 
screwed  to  any  table. '  Flour  both  box  and  rollers  well  bef6r« 
using,  put  the  dough  in  between  the  rollers,  and  turn  fdrwud 
and  backward  for  twenty  minutes  by  the  clock.  A  top  to  this 
box  is  a  much-needed  addititm.  Any  carptnter  will  put  one  on 
for  fifty  cents,  and  the  benefit  will  be  appreciated  by  neat  house- 
keepers. "  Beat  biscuits  "  in  perfection  came  in  times  past  out  of 
Dutch  ovens,  with  their  lids  covered  by  glowing  coals  from  a  wood 
fire,  while  they  rested  in  a  bed  of  the  same.  The  modem  stove, 
however,  produces  a  very  fair  substitute,  and  we  must  rejoice  in 
the  relief  it  affords  to  tolling  women.  C.  H.  G. 

Richmond,  Va.   

buffalo  bugs. 

Editor  of  GooD  Housekeeping  : 

Believing  bu&lo  bugs  to  be  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  931 
readers  of  your  welcome  magazine,  I  would  like  to  give  a  little  ex- 
perience with  regard  to  the  beetles  referred  to  by  Mrs.  GamwelL 

Last  May,  while  visiting  a  friend,  my  attention  was  called  to  a 
tumbler  turned  over  a  few  pieces  of  soft  flannel,  the  whole  resting 
on  a  square  of  board.  Looking  through  -the  glass,  I  saw  four 
lively  and  well-developed  beetles.  On  askii^  an  explanation,  my 
friend  gave  me  the  following  account  of  her  "  pets : "  While 
house-cleaning  the  fall  previous,  she  found  four  full-grown  buffalo 
bugs,  and,  wishing  to  know  what  did  finally  become  of  them,  she 
determined  to  watch.  A  home  was  arranged  for  them  under  the 
tumbler,  and  they  were  left  to  their  own  devices.  As  a  result  of 
her  experiment  she  had  four  skins,  such  as  all  housekeepers  are 
^miliar  with,  and  four  beeties.  As  it  was  impossible  for  Uie  bugs 
to  escape,  and  equally  impossible  for  anything  to  get  beneath  the 
tumbler,  tiie  answer  to  the  question  what  became  of  the  four  bi^ 
is  simply  this:  Four  bugs^nfour  beetles  x  four  skins.  During  my 
stay  we  watched  the  tumbler  very  closed,  and  at  length  discov- 
ered eggs,  very  minute  particles  something  like  grains  of  red  pep- 
per, and  which,  when  crushed,  leave  a  red  or  brick-colored  mark. 
After  laying  the  eggs,  the  beetle's  work  is  done,  and  death  seems 
to  follow.  Now  having  found  these  eggs  in  my  own  house,  I  know 
the  rest  of  the  process.  A  small  white  louse  is  the  next  stage ; 
then  a  dark  streak  down  the  back  appears,  followed  by  dark  stripes 
on  the  sides  like  ribs.  Then,  though  very  small,  they  turn  the 
well  known  dark-brown  color,  and  from  this  soon  pass  into  that 
most  abominable  of  all  pests,— a  fiUl-grown  buffalo  bug.  I  have 
found  them  in  all  stages,  and  during  the  month  of  September  the 
white  and  slightly  marked  ones  are  most  numerous.  If  these  can 
be  disposed  of,  and  the  beeties  cared  for  in  like  manner,  the  num- 
ber of  bugs  to  be  looked  after  will  be  decidedly  less. 

I  feel  that  my  experience  certunly  adds  truth  to  Mrs.  Gam- 
well's  statement  that  it  is  very  important  to  kill  the  beeties.  The 
common  lady  bug  is,  I  am  quite  sure,  often  mistaken  for  the  beetle, 
but  there  is  a  decided  difference  between  the  two,  the  lady  bug 
being  larger  and  brighter  colored.  The  uniform  color  of  the 
beetle  is  black  or  dark  brown,  well  covered  with  white  and 
bright  spots. 

Although  Miss  N.  quotes  high  authority,  I  cannot  regard  the 
beetle  as  such  a  useful  member  of  society,  and  my  conscience  does 
not  trouble  me  as  having  sacrificed  innocent  victims,  while  my 
peace  of  mind  with  regard  to  my  rugs  and  carpets  js  certainly 
greater  than  if  these  same  beetles  were  allowed  to  roam  over  my 
house  at  their  own  sweet  will.  1^.1.9, 

WOKCBSTBR,  Mass.  Digitized  by  V^OOQlc 
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OOOD  HOUSBKSBPIKO. 


QUIET  H0UB8  WITU  THE  QniOK  WITTED. 

For  the  Children  op  the  Houskhold  and  the 
Children  of  a  Larger  Growth 

AS  WELL. 


[CRMATlhufimu  for  this  d^artmttU  are  always  in  order^  tk*  mUy  prtvito 
Mng  tiui  mrytking  iwAnMttR^  tkall  befretk  amdttitertaimitg:] 


103-GBOGRAPHICAL  ANAGRAM. 
The  foUowiDg  anagram  is  comprised  of  the  names  <d  cities, 
towns,  counUes,  states,  rivers,  and  mountains,  situated  in  the 
United  States.  Although  the  traveler  may  in  some  instances 
have  to  make  long  "jumps,"  we  have  no  doubt  but  what  the 
journey  will  prove  a  profitable  and  interesting  one : 


I. 

Her  cow  blent. 

S»- 

Pile  Mansion. 

X. 

Bring  press  run. 

52- 

Our  grain  spars. 

3- 

0,  it  be  false  mold. 

S3- 

Eat  curd. 

4- 

I  •am  late,  I  cry. 

54- 

Dame  HerbaL 

5- 

0  dear,  deal  unit  last 

55- 

Iron  Temple. 

6. 

Spry  keeling  Rebs. 

56. 

Tar  wharves. 

7- 

Tame  gnus  in  Rena 

57- 

A  cool  rod. 

8. 

Yet  Race  sent 

58- 

I  tunnel  a  tomb  at 

9- 

Bias  came. 

59- 

Neat  Whop. 

10. 

0  warm  shirt 

60. 

Town  near  R. 

II. 

Be  as  stain. 

61. 

With  some  tan  in  U. 

13. 

The  Normal  Brand. 

62. 

Ann  Moat 

13- 

Mr.  Balltar's  shin. 

63- 

Susy  Race. 

14- 

In  ye  mellow  dice. 

64. 

Nun  a  verb. 

<5- 

Kill  braver  calfs. 

65. 

Cape  whip. 

i6. 

Oil  casks  at  Tumlinn. 

66. 

I  lure  a  ace. 

"7- 

N.  G.  to  memory. 

67. 

Strainer  cover,  Ma. 

i8. 

Able  Ruth  £. 

68. 

Le  Mun  bird  carver. 

19- 

Let  our  badi  go. 

69. 

A  lion  hotn  cart. 

20. 

A  heap  or  a> 

70. 

Saul  I.  Dana. 

21. 

0  Yank,  I  hid. 

71- 

Lone  Hades. 

22. 

Bring  a  rent  rag  ta 

72- 

Better  lack  £. 

23- 

Fred  Blake  is. 

73- 

Jot  no  news. 

24. 

Her  kerb  is. 

74- 

Con,  keep  red  v^l. 

25- 

Ask  for  a  bulse. 

75- 

Crane  last. 

26. 

Lone  times. 

76. 

Shot  an  wing. 

27. 

Lowery,  stove  liner. 

77- 

A  lode  rod. 

28. 

Big  Tony  Stice. 

78. 

Ben's  liver  led. 

29. 

But  hard  nobs. 

79. 

No  pigs  has  rid. 

30. 

0,  her  faun. 

80. 

Ob,  Jo  back  rugs. 

31- 

As  brave  felL 

81. 

An  0.  K.  I  must  cry  no. 

3»- 

Not  one  drawL 

82. 

Glean  soles. 

33- 

War  I  dare  revel. 

83- 

Red  ran,  I  go. 

34- 

I  can't  pity  Pecoe. 

84. 

Mint  eater. 

35- 

We  tend  morals. 

85. 

Walls  of  bells. 

36. 

True,  Adam  reasons  in  vain. 

86. 

Will  Heath. 

37- 

Sid.  F.  Pringle. 

87. 

A  cat  mansion. 

38. 

Strive  in  a  wig. 

88. 

Drive  on,  rush  1 

39- 

Weans  what  ? 

89. 

Bother  on  bran. 

40. 

Men  on  sand. 

90. 

Save  our  thin  Rico. 

41. 

Jeff  snore. 

91. 

0, 1  sue  blunt  man. 

4»- 

A  nude  ride. 

92. 

Ah,  leak  a  drip. 

43- 
44- 

WiU  throe. 

93- 

I  hover  or  I. 

Sat  on  mine. 

94- 

Chito  alapaca. 

45- 

A  beer  mall. 

95- 

The  rain  coat 

46. 

Even  tin  T.  bells. 

96.  I  carp  over  Tom. 

47- 

Silvery  coin  until  N. 

97- 

I  cry  at  the  blue. 

48. 

Tony  won  Gus. 

98.  Ted  drops  war. 

49. 

I  comb  Lua. 

99- 

Give  a  cur  a  tniak. 

I  send  some. 

100. 

Ah  1  our  lion  cats. 

PRIZES. 
FIRST.— COLLECTION  OF  ROSES. 

This  collection  of  ever-blooming  roses,  valued  at  twenty  dollars, 
is  from  the  famous  rose  growers,  The  Dingee  &  Conard  Company, 
West  Grove,  Pa.,  and  is  made  up  of  one  hundred  different  varie- 
ties, including  the  choicest  novelties  from  Europe. 


SECOND.— COLTON'S  CELEBRATED  EXTRACTS. 

A  prize  that  will  please  all  housekeepers  is  a  fine  assortment 
Colton's  Celebrated  Extracts,  which  are  noted  for  their  puri^  and 
strength,  and  will  consist  of  a  half-pint  bottle  of  lemon,  vanilla, 
orange,  rose,  almond  and  Jamaica  ginger,  and  a  four-ounce  bottle 
of  nutmeg,  clove,  wintergreen  and  cinnamon.  This  complete  as- 
sortment of  as  pure  extracts  as  can  be  made  will  be  enclosed  in  a 
handsomely  polished  black  walnut  case,  with  a  separate  apartment 
for  each  bottle,  plainly  labeled  so  that  each  can  be  seen  at  a  glance. 
The  whole  will  make  an  extract  cabinet  that  will  delight  any  house- 
keeper fortunate  enough  to  win  it  and  is  valued  at  twelve  dollars. 

THIRD.-^SILTER-PLATED,  SELF-POURING  COFFEE  POT. 

We  have  a  very  handsome  and  useful  prize  to  offer,  and  a  new 
thing  to  most  housekeepers,— a  silver-plated,  self-pouring  coffee 
pot  which  pours  out  the  coffee  by  simply  pressing  the  lid,  and 
does  away  entirely  with  the  drudgery  of  lifting  the  coffee  pot  No 
one  who  has  seen  it  but  admires  it  and  we  are  as  pleased  to  offer  it  as 
one  of  our  prizes,  as  we  know  Oxc  fortunate  one  will  be  who  re- 
ceives it  It  is  manufactured  by  Paine,  Deibl  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  who  have  the  reputation  of  making  some  of  the  most  useful 
housekeeping  utensils  that  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  housekeepers 
of  the  present  day. 

FOURTH.— GOODHOLHE'S  DOMESTIC  CYCLOPEDIA. 

This  Domestic  Cyclopedia  is  a  most  valuable  book  of  reliable 
household  information.  Published  by  C.  A.  Montgomery  &  Co., 
New  York. 

FIFTH.— TWO  BOUND  VOLUHES  OF  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING. 

The  fifth  prize  will  be  any  two  volumes  of  Good  Housekekp^ 
INO,  bound  in  attractive  style. 

SIXTH.—GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING  ONE  YEAR. 

To  the  sixth  correct  solution  we  will  send  Good  Housekeep- 
ing to  any  address  for  one  year. 

The  prizes  will  be  awarded  by  date  of  postmark  of  letter  con- 
taining the  first  six  correct  solutions  of  tiie  Geographical  Anagram. 


104.-TRANSPOSITION,  ETC. 

Behead  my  first  and  find  at  sight 
The  time  at  which  these  lines  I  write ; 
Transpose  me,  and  I  am  not  lost 
While,  whole,  1  follow  autumn's  frosL 
Hy  setond  is  where  wealth  is  found, 
Though  in  no  mine  within  the  gronod. 
My  first  last  comes  on  wintry  days. 
And  far  into  the  ^ring  it  stays. 

  A.  B.  C. 

IOB.-PU2ZLES. 

3.  Form  one  word  of  five  syllables  from  "  Best  in  Prayer." 

4.  Form  one  word  of  three  syllables  from  "  Horse-cart" 


106.--REBU8. 
I  am  composed  of  eleven  letters : 

The  sonff  of  a  minstrel  is  8,  10,  and  11 ; 

A  prefix  next  find  with  a  5  and  a 

While  ten  times  100  my  one  shows  to  you  ; 

A  quantity  larger  is  3,  4,  j,  a, 

And  something  obscure  is  my  9,  6,  and  i, 

That  seldom  is  found  in  the  light  of  the  sun. 

The  answer  to  this,  you  will  please  understand. 

Is  a  day  well  observed  throughout  all  this  broad  land. 


1 07.-DECAP1TATI0N. 
A  massacre,  or  loss  of  life 
Attending  war  or  de»lly  strife. 
Is  first,  and,  if  beheaded  be. 
Result  of  mirth  we  quickly  see. 


108.-A  SQUARE. 
I— To  escape  insensibility.  2— To  forfeit^  3— A  mythological 
goddess.  4-A  plague.        ^.^^^^^^  GOOglC 
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Editors  Portfolio. 


SrUNGHBLD,  HXsi. 


Hay  n,  1888L 


New  Yoxk  Citt. 


R^isitrtd  at  SprhttJUld  Pott-Offict  as  stcond-elass  mail  matttr. 

All  communicatioiu  for  the  Editorial  Department  should  be  addretMd  to  the 
Editor  of  Good  Housrkrkpinc,  Springfield,  Maas. 

Postage  stamps  must  accompany  all  contributions  sent  for  editorial  considen- 
ti«i,  when  the  writers  desire  the  return  of  thdr  HSS.,  if  not  accepted. 

The  number  opposite  a  subscribers  name,  on  the  address  label  attached  to  each 
bsue  of  Good  Housskbbpiho,  shows  to  what  number  the  subscription  has 
been  p^d. 

This  issue  of  GOOD  Hodskkbbping  is  copyrighted,  but  our  exchanges  are 
invited  to  extiact  from  its  columns— due  credit  bring  given— as  they  may  desire, 
save  the  contributions  of  Hiss  Uaxia  Parloa,  all  rights  in  these  being  espe- 
cially reserved  to  the  writer. 

The  special  papers  which  appear  in  Good  Housbkbrfing  will  be  written 
CBpnnlT  for  its  psvcs  by  our  sdected  contribatora,  and,— with  lue  excepfoma,— 
the  entire  Tabk  of  Contents  will  be  serred  up  fttm  our  own  larder.  Whenever 
we  borrow  from  a  ne^hbcnr  a  Ut  of  this  or  \  Ute  ti  tlwt,  we  shall  sbt  where  audi 
fait  or  bite  caote  from,  and  to  whom  U  belongs. 


To  All  Nbwsdbalbiis. 
Retail  Newsdealers  can  send  thdr  orders  for  Good  Housbkbbping  to  the 
News  Companies  from  which  they  procure  their  regular  supplies  and  have  them 
filled.  It  will  be  furnished  regularly  by  the  following  companies :  American 
News  Co.,  International  News  Co.,  National  News  Co.,  New  Vorlc  News  Co., 
New  York ;  American  News  Co.,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  Omaha  and  St  Paul ; 
Brooklyn  News  Co.,  and  WlUaoosburg  News  Co.,  Brooklyn;  Baltimore  News 
Co.,  Baltimore;  Central  News  Co.,  PhlladelidJa;  Cincinnati  News  Co.,  Cin 
dnnati ;  Clevdand  News  Co.,  Clenland ;  New  England  Newt  Co.,  Boston ; 
Westtfn  News  Co.,  Chicago ;  nttsbwrv  News  Co.,  Pittsborg;  WasUngton  News 
Co.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Newark  News  Co.,  Newaric;  St  Louis  News  Co.,  St 
Lonis ;  New  Orleans  News  Ca,  New  Orleans ;  San  Francisco  News  Co.,  San 
Piandsco;  Rhode  Island  News  Ca,  Providence;  Albany  News  Ca,  Albany; 
Northern  News  Co.,  Troy;  Detroit  News  Co.,  Detroit;  Hootreal  News  Ca 
Htntreal;  Toronto  News  Co.,  Toronto  and  CHftoo,  Canada. 


H0IT8EHOLD  FEBT8. 


Buffalo  Bugs,  Bed  Bugs,  Moths,  Flies  and  Fleas. 


ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  IN  CASH  PRIZES 

For  Recipes  or  Treatment  That  Shall  Give  Relief  from  the 
DlBcomforta  of  Their  Presence,  for  the  Prevention  of 
Their  Rava^ee,  and  fbr  Their  Extermination. 

■'  Oa  with  his  head."— JPfcAarrf  ///. 

A  riddance  of  household  pests  is  one  of  the  most  desirable 
points  to  gain  in  the  eSort  to  establish  good  housekeeping  in 
the  Homes  of  the  World,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year  the 
solemn  fact  of  tlie  existence  of  such  pests,  the  discomforts  of 
their  presence,  and  the  sad  effects  of  their  ravages,  are  brought 
home  to  housewives  with  painful  and  discouraging  prominence. 

Among  all  the  good  housekeepers  of  the  present  day  there 
must  be  many  who  have  successfully  waged  warfare  upon  and 
vanquished  these  subtle  foes  of  household  comfort,  economy, 
and  purity.  To  bring  these  to  light  and  into  practical  tise,  and 
to  make  it  an  object  for  the  giving  of  time  and  labor  to  this  all- 
important  subject,  the  publishers  of  the  Springfield,  Mass.,  Good 
Housekeeping  will  give  space  for  the  publication  of  remedies 
for  these  Household  Pest  evils,  and  our  readers  are  invited  to 
give  brief  and  succinct  accounts  of  their  treatment  and  remedies 
in  this  regard.  These  will  be  published  in  our  pages  for  the  in- 
formation and  assistance  of  all  housekeepers,  and  afterward  have 
a  test  of  merit  at  the  hands  of  a  committee,  composed  of  three 
competent  housewives,  and,  upon  satisfactory  tests  being  had, 
cash  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the  successful  competitor,  as 
follows : 

Twenty-five  dollars  for  the  best  Bu&lo  Bug  ExUnguisher. 
Twenty-five  dollars  for  the  best  Bed  Bug  Finisher. 
Twenty-five  dollars  for  the  best  Moth  Eradicator. 
Twenty-five  dollars  for  the  best  Fly  and  Flea  Exterminator. 

The  treatment  in  all  cases  most  be  safe  for  handling,  and  in  no 
way  deleterious  to  the  person,  texture,  or  household  belongings  of 
any  kind. 


GOOD  HOUSEKEEPnra,  VOLUME  VII. 
Close  of  the  Third  Yxar  op  its  Publication. 


OMMENCING  with  No. 

79,  the  issue  for  May  12, 
18SS,  the  first  number  of 
Volume  Seven  of  Good 
Housekeeping,  will  be 
presented  to  its  readers 
and  the  public,  and  as 
this  birthday  approaches 
the  publishers  feel  like 
celebrating  the  event  with 
their  friends  everywhere, 
who  have  so  cordially 
wished  "many  happy  re- 
turns." It  will  be  the  aim 
of  its  conductors  to  so 
prepare  each  number  of 
the  new  volume  as  to  com- 
mand for  it  the  same  good 
fortune  and  favor  that  has 
been  accorded  to  it  dur- 


ing the  three  years  that  it  has  labored  so  assiduously  and  success- 
fully in  the  Interest  of  the  Higher  Life  of  the  Household  in  the 
Homes  of  the  World.  •  

Eminent  writers  of  ability  and  experience  in  the  world's  field  of 
usefulness,  which  Good  Housekeeping  covers,  will  continue  their 
favors,  and  these  are  constantly  being  added  to,  as  opportunity 
offers  and  circumstances  demand.  The  army  of  busy  housewives, 
who  have  given  us  such  hearty  welcome  and  cordial  support,  will 
continue  as  heretofore,  to  give  in  our  columns,  their  valuable  sug- 
gestions, interesting  experiences  and  practical  advice,  and  our 
readers  have  full  assurance  In  the  productions  that  have  found 
place  in  our  paper  from  these  sources,  that  good  seed  will  always 
be  sown  and  the  ground  well  tilled,  with  a  promise  of  rich  and 
beautiful  Home  Harvests. 


It  has  been  our  aim  to  make  Good  Housekeeping  both  a  ne- 
cessity and  a  luxury  in  every  household  where  economy  of  conduct, 
beauty  of  surroundings  and  perfection  of  home  life  is  desired— not 
only  a  welcome  Fortnightly  visitor,  but  a  safe  guide  for  the  young 
and  inexperienced,  a  lielp  to  those  who  need  assistance,  and  an 
intelligent  companion  to  such  as  are  skilled  and  advanced  in  the 
mysteries  and  arts  of  refined  and  pr(^ressive  home  life. 


Never  lias  a  publication  been  so  warmly  received,  or  so  cordially 
endorsed  as  has  Good  Housekeeping,  by  its  readers  and  the  press 
of  the  world  at  large,  at  every  issue  since  its  establishment,  and  it 
is  constantly  receiving  from  private  letters  and  in  print,  generous 
and  gratifying  comment  and  commendation,  such  as  has  rarely,  if 
ever,  been  accorded  to  a  family  journal 

As  evidence  that  we  do  not  overstate  the  case.  In  this  regard,  we 
give  here  extracts  from  a  few  of  the  thousands  of  such  letters  of 
commendation  which  come  to  us  in  such  numbers  that  it  would  re- 
quire an  immense  volume  to  give  them  all  a  place  in  print. 


Good  Housekeeping  is  becoming  indispensable  to  our  household. 
I  have  had  the  last  year's  numbers  bound.  They  will  be  of  more  use 
than  ever  in  their  new  dress  and  handier  to  turn  over.  I  mean  to  keep 
them  for  use  by  my  little  girls  when  grown,  as  I  intend  to  train  them  for 
good  housekeepers.  Mrs.  E.  F.  P. 

Michigan  Citv,  Ikd.   

I  think  Good  Housbkbiping  the  best  publication  of  its  kind,  and 
thought  I  could  hardly  afford  to  take  it,  but  have  concluded  I  tann<a 
afford  to  bt  withottt  it,  MRS.  £.  V. 

New  Baltimorb,  Greemb  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Good  Housekeeping  is  a  welcome  guest  at  our  home,  in  fact  we  could 
not  keep  bouse  without  it  Mrs.  C.  E.  S. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  

I  am  so  delighted  with  Good  Hodssksepihg  that  I  cannot  imi^ne  a 
greater  sunbeam  in  the  way  of  literature,  to  come  into  the  home  of  a 
young  housekeeper.  Mrs  S.  H.  S. 

Mohtrosk,  Pa.  Digitized  by  V^OOQlC 
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Thu  is  the  third  year  I  have  taken  Good  Housekeeping,  and  I  be- 
lieve I  would  rather  do  without  a  rum  bonnet  than  give  up  my  subscrip- 
tion. How  I  admire  the  women  trf  the  East  who  write  for  Good  House- 
XKEPIMG,  wliat  a  wonderful  amount  of  work  they  accomplish.  I  wish 
some  of  them  would  come  West  and  teach  ns  how  to  economize  our 
time.  Mks.  J.  F.  G. 

COVINOTOH.  Ky.   

I  have  been  so  well  pleased  with  Good  HousncsxpiNO  that  I  wish  to 
continue  my  subscription.  I  hope  I  shall  never  again  be  without  it,  as 
it  ia  a  source  of  great  enjoyment  to  me.  I  can  suggest  only  one  improve- 
ment, that  it  slumid  be  issued  once  a  week  instead  of  twice  a  month,  it 
seems  so  long  to  wait  for  each  number.  Mrs.  H.  O.  T. 

Oakland,  Cal.   

I  have  taken  Good  HousBKmiNO  since  it  first  came  out  and  cannot 
say  enough  in  praise  of  it.  A.  H.  B. 

Bristol,  Ct.   

I  should  be  very  sorry  to  miss  Good  Houskkeeping,  t  like  it  so  much. 
Atlantic  Citv,  N.  J.    Mrs.  M.  L.  R. 

A  member  of  my  boasebold  desires  me  to  say  that  we  have  a  complete 
set  of  Good  Housbkbkping  Ixiund,  in  our  lutclien  library,  and  value  it 
highly.  G.  P.  C. 

New  York.   

Good  Housekeeping  is  a  great  help  to  me.  It  has  really  taught  me 
the  most  I  know  about  housekeeping.  Mrs.  G.  R.  A. 

LouisviLLK,  Ky.   

I  find  you  have  not  been  paid,  so  enclose  postal  note  for  fa. 30  and  ao 
cents  in  stamps.  Please  send  me  No.  3,  Vo).  3,  No.  28  of  whole  number. 
I  did  not  receive  it  and  it  contains  the  first  article  of  "  Perfect  Bread," 
so  I  must  have  it.  I  suppose  I  should  have  sent  for  it  long  ago,  but 
spent  last  summer  in  the  North  and  it  was  neglected  until  we  came  to 
bind  the  magazines.  How  much  will  it  cost  for  the  first  twenty-two  num- 
bers of  Good  Housekeeping  ?  I  am  ambitious  to  possess  them  all. 

Tampa,  Fla.   Mrs.  F.  P.  C. 


I  consider  Good  Housekeeping  the  best  of  its  kind. 
Clark  University,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Flora  M. 


I  have  taken  Good  Housekeeping  since  the  first  year  it  was  pub- 
lished. Many  a  sad  bltmder  might  have  been  saved  if  such  a  friend  had 
visited  me  the  first  jrears  at  my  married  life.  Uks.  W.  T. 

QumcT,  III.   

We  enjoy  Good  Housekeeping  very  much  and  have  taken  it  from 
the  first.  Have  heard  the  wish  expressed  by  several  ladies,  that  you 
have  an  article  upon  "Luncheons  and  Teas."  I  know  you  have  had, 
but  new  ones  will  not  come  amiss,  as  new  subscribers  are  beii^  added, 
and  a  lady  said  to  me,  in  looking  over  my  old  numbers,  "they  were  so 
excellent  that  she  thot^ht  they  would  bear  being  repeated." 

Bath,  N.  Y.  '  Mrs.  N.  R.  L. 

I  am  vei7  happy  to  enclose  you  my  check  for  $13.50,  with  the  follow- 
ing names  of  new  subscribers.  These  are  all  new  names  except  Mrs.  H. 
I  don't  think  I  violate  any  confidence  when  I  tell  yon  that  I  asked  her 
a  few  weeks  ago  if  she  wislied  for  Good  Housekeeping  another  year  ? 
"  Why,"  said  she, "  I  feel  as  If  I  miut  have  that,  whatever  happens." 

Providence,  R.  I.    Mrs.  B.  F.  M. 

Good  Housekeeping  is  almost  a  daily  book  of  reference  and  I  should 
miss  it  very  much.  Mss.  H.  S.  W. 

Skaneateles,  N.  Y.   

A  brief  notice  by  one  of  your  contributors  recommending  "  Hooper's 
Fatal  Food  "  for  extermination  of  Croton  Bugs,  has  alone  been  worth 
more  than  the  subscription,  succeeding  after  all  other  means  failed. 

New  York  City.    Mrs.  B.  C.  H. 

I  think  Good  Housekeeping  one  of  the  nicest  books  of  the  kind  I 
ever  saw,  would  hardly  know  what  to  do  without  it.  H.  M.  B. 

Chathau,  N.  v.   

I  have  read  Good  Housekeeping  every  issue  for  the  past  year  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  find  it  the  best  magazine  of  the  kind  I  have 
ever  seen.  Every  recipe  I  have  tried  has  been  successful  and,  while  I 
am  not  a  young  housekeeper  and  am  dependent  on  servants,  I  should 
not  know  how  to  do  without  iL  Mrs.  £.  R.  T. 

Grbelxv,  Col.  ^ 

Enclosed  my  check  for  fs.50  for  Good  Housskbepihg  one  year  to 

Miss   ,  Litchfield,  N.  H.  She  looks  after  my  Household 

Department  for  the  Mirror  and  Farmer.  Heretofore  she  has  been  in 
'*-e  offi(»  and  used  the  one  that  came  here  on  exchange,  and  my  wife  has 


one  at  the  house.  We  cannot  spare  either  copy.  It  ia  the  best  family 
magazine  for  the  money  on  the  continent. 

John  B.  Clark,  Editor  and  Publisher  Mirror  and  I^rwur. 
Manchester,  N.  H.   

I  have  great  appreciation  of  your  excellent  and  helpful  magazine. 
Good  HousEKBEPiNa  F.  H.  S. 

Shelving  Rock,  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 


Good  Housekeeping  is  always  a  welcome  visitor.    Mrs.  A.  M.  S. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.   

I  thfaik  Good  Housekeeping  is  perfect,  and  I  have  gained  more  In- 
formation about  housekeeping  from  it  than  from  all  the  cook-books  and 
'<  Honsewife's  Assistente  "  ever  published.  Mrs.  A.  H.  S. 

Cleveland,  O.   

I  cannot  say  too  much  in  praise  of  Good  Housekeeping,  it  is  a  great 
help  in  every  department  of  the  household.  The  only  fault  I  can  find 
is  that  it  does  not  come  often  enough.  Mrs.  D.  S.  C. 

Providence,  R.  I.   

I  have  my  numbers  <A  Good  Housekeeping  complete  for  three  yean, 
with  the  exception  of  August  6, 1887,  which  I  never  received.  I  would 
be  very  grateiful  if  you  would  said  it  to  me  with  my  nmt  number,  for  I 
don't  like  to  miss  any  of  the  good  things  contained  therein. 

Salbm,  N.  J.    Mrs.  G.  A.  R. 

I  have  long  been  a  subscriber  to  Good  Housekeeping,  and  consider 
it  a  valuable  guide  in  the  arrangemente  of  the  household.       J.  E.  H. 
"  The  Russell,"  Ottawa,  Ont. 

I  feel  I  cannot  spare  Good  Housekbbpiho  from  my  list,  and  con- 
gratulate yon  upon  so  fully  filling  a  want,  for  I  cotwder  it  the  best  house* 
hold  magazine  published.  Mrs.  E.  U  P. 

Cheshire,  Mass.   

I  enjoy  Good  Housbkbeping  from  cover  to  cover.  H.  T.  K. 

Dorchbster,  Mass.   

I  have  bntone  quarrel  with  Good  Housbkbbpihg  :  that  it  ahBorbs 
me.  It  Is  so  fresh,  so  sympathetic,  so  strong  and  sweet  in  tone  that  I 
have  come  to  admire  it  warmly  and  to  look  for  its  coming  as  for  a  living 
personal  friend.  I  have  the  complete  file,  beginning  with  nnmbo'  one, 
and  it  fills  what  was  before  a  notable  vacancy  in  our  home.    F.  H.  B. 

Washington,  D.  C.  

I  wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  express,  in  a  feeble 
way,  my  earnest  appreciation  of  Good  Housekeeping.  It  ceruinly 
fills  a  long  felt  want  and,  to  my  mind,  is  capable  of  doing  a  great  amount 
of  good.  Mbs.  J.  W.  N. 

Thorhtown,  Ind.  ____ 

I  enjoy  every  page  of  Good  Housekebpiko,  and  wish  every  <we  who 
writes  for  it  knew  how  much  it  is  appreciated.  F.  B. 

Malden,  Mass.   

I  think  too  much  of  Good  Housekeeping  to  want  to  give  it  up. 
Please  find  enclosed  a  check  for  renewed  subscription.         A.  M.  R. 
Plainfieij},  N.  J.   

I  have  Good  Housbkkepimo  from  the  very  first  number  and  intend 
to  take  it  always.  Mrs.  G.  H.  T. 

Montreal,  Can.   

I  have  enjoyed  Good  Housekeeping  more  and  more  each  month  I 
have  had  several  magazines  of  a  similar  kind,  but  notliing  equal  to  Good 
Housekeeping.  Mrs.  W.  A.  A. 

Portland,  Me.   

I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  Good  HouSBKBBPINO  is  by  far  the  best 
publication  of  ite  kind  in  our  country.  Mrs.  L.  C.  H. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.   

I  cannot  praise  Good  Housekeeping  enough,  for  it  is  invaluable  to  a 
practical  housekeeper.  Every  suggestion  is  so  full  of  commrai  sense,  so 
easy  to  follow  and  so  full  of  wisdom.  Long  life  to  Good  Housekkbpino, 
it  ought  to  be  in  every  house  in  the  land.  Mrs.  C.  A.  M. 

Worcester,  Mass.   

I  must  say  a  good  word  for  Good  Housekeeping.  I  look  for  it  as 
eagerly  as  any  magazine  and  prize  it  more  than  many  books  in  my  li- 
brary. I  have  many  cook  books,  and  of  various  dates,  but  nothing  that 
comes  near  Good  Housekeeping;  so  wide  in  its  scope  and  so  satisfac- 
tory in  all  departments.  I  wish  every  housekeeper  had  a  copy. 

AvoNDALB,  Cincinnati,  O.  ,  Mrs.  D.  F.  R. 


Good  Houukuping  deserves  a  place  in  every^hoose.      A.  S. 
CoBNiMG,  N.  Y.  Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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Pteue  allow  me  at  this  time  to  congTatiilate  yon  upon  yoar  luccest 
and  assure  you  of  my  thorough  enjoyment  of  Good  Housikupino. 
Elizabbtu.  N.  J.    Mrs.  H.  F.  S.  C. 

Every  one  who  sees  Good  Housbkebpino  is  in  raptures  over  it 
HOLLEY,  N.  Y.   Mks.  I.  U.  C. 

I  thorouKhly  enjoy  every  article  in  Good  Hoosexkbpimg. 
Portland,  Me.    Miss  M.  E.  F. 

We  count  GoOD  H0D8IKBBPING  as  one  of  the  best  periodicals  we  have 
on  our  list.  Rev.  J.  W.  D.  Akdbrsom, 

Baldwih,  Kas.  Editor  FSrtsidtj  /^Octory  and  Farm. 


Your  valuable  magazine.  Good  Housekeeping,  increases  in  interest 
with  every  number  and  its  coming  is  looked  for  with  eager  anticipation. 
Would  that  a  copy  might  be  placed  in  every  family  in  the  whole  land. 
It  is  not  only  interesting  but  helpful.  MRS.  S.  G.  F. 

Cairo,  III.   


Good  Hodsekebpixg  is  a  most  perfect  magazine. 
DcTROiT^  Mich. 


Mrs.  E.  H.  C. 


I  could  not  get  along  well  without  Good  HoasiKEEPmc  and  have 
every  number.  Mrs.  H.  S.  R. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.   

Good  Housekeeping  is  a  welcome  guest  in  our  home,  it  does  not 
seem  as  though  we  could  keep  bouse  without  it.  May  your  subscription 
list  increase  in  numbers  until  it  shall  contain  every  home  in  oar  land. 

Franklin  Falls.  Mrs.  H.  C.  G. 


Good  Housbkeeping  is  a  favorite  in  the  family  and  eagerly  watched 
for  and  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  A.  W.  S. 

-  LAWRmfCB,  Mass.   

Good  Housbkeeping  is  a  constant  enjoyment  and  help. 
Stamford,  Conn.    Mrs.  H.  E.  B.  S. 

Good  Housekeeping  is  a  constant  source  of  delight  and  instruction, 
and  I  wish  every  one  knew  of  it  Mrs.  H.  D.  W. 

Cincinnati,  O.    ■ 

We  are  delighted  with  Good  Housekixpino,  and  I  hope  we  shall 
never  be  witibout  it  Mbs.  C.  B.  W. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.   

Both  my  husband  and  I  esteem  Good  Housekeeping,  the  most  per- 
fect and  replete  family  paper  we  ever  saw,  and  he  says  he  would  rather 
part  with  his  dailies  llum  have  it  taken  out  of  the  family. 

RisiHO  Fawn,  Ga.    Mrs.  E  S.  B. 

I  do  so  enjoy  my  Good  Housekeeping,  which  I  have  taken  a  year, 
and  I  could  not  possibly  do  without  it  Mrs.  E.  W. 

Englewood,  III.   

Permit  me  to  say  that  I  am  more  than  well  pleased  with  Good  House- 
keeping, and  that  I  regard  it  as  not  only  a  most  interesting,  but  a  val- 
uable magazine,  it  should  be  in  every  household  in  the  land,  especially 
in  those  presided  over  by  young  people,  to  whom  the  advice  and  in- 
stmctitm  it  gives  is  of  great  and  lasting  benefit  I  only  regret  that 
Good  Hodsbkbbping  does  not  come  weekly  instead  of  twice  a  month. 

Chicago,  III.    T.  C.  D. 

I  have  bought  every  ntunber  ci  Good  Housekrrping  for  two  years 
and  would  not  be  withoat  it  More  real  enjoyment  and  help  is  gained 
from  its  pages  than  from  anything  else  I  read.  It  is  a  practical,  every 
day  help.  I  take  up  the  latest  number  and  read  an  article  while  I  hold 
my  baby,  and  if  Z  find  no  more  time  to  read,  I  have  inspiration  for  the 
whole  day,  making  me  content,  reminding  me  that  the  sphere  of  house- 
keeper and  home  maker  is  a  noble  one,  and  diminishing  the  size  of  the 
many  worries  which  present  themselves  to  busy  housewives  and  mothers. 

Indian APOLis,  Ind.    M.  O.  W. 

Enclosed  please  find  postal  note  for  one  year's  subscription  to  Good 
Housekeeping,  and  I  would  like  to  add  a  word  of  praise  to  the  many 
commendations  it  has  received.  Although  I  am  not  a  housekeeper  I 
find  many  things  worth  remembering  to  tell  my  friends.  I  have  enjoyed 
the  anagrams,  the  poetry  is  of  the  finest  and  the  little  heading  illustra^ 
tions  (have  I  got  it  right  Mr.  Editor?)  are  always  cute  and  very  appro- 
priate.  Long  may  it  live  and  long  may  I  be  counted  a  subscriber. 

Melrose  Highland^  Mass.  M.  W.  Q. 


I  hare  leaned  more  through  your  valuable  magazine  than  I  could 
well  do  withoat  When  I  commenced  keejring  house  I  knew  absolutely 
nothing,  and  jroa,  a  man,  cannot  half  understand  the  great  valne  to  me 
of  such  a  publication.  Doubtless  yon  receive  too  many  snch  cEpres- 


sions  of  gratitude  for  this  one  to  cause  any  partknlar  pleasure,  but  my 
conscience  rests  easier  for  saying,  thank  you.  Mrs.  £.  L.  C. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Can't  get  along  without  Good  Housrkbeping. 
Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  Ca.  Boston. 


S.  H.  C. 


You  can  consider  us  life  subscribers  if  Good  Housekeeping  con- 
tinues as  entertaining  and  instructive  as  in  the  past.  C.  A.  B. 
Boston,  Mass.   ■  

We  also  append  a  tew  press  comments,  of  which  we  have  "  more 
of  the  same  sort,"  "too  numerous  to  mention,"  even,— for  lack 
of  space.   

Good  Housekeeping  covers  a  wide  range  of  topics  and  commends 
itself  to  public  favor  by  its  attractiveness,  utility  and  good  taste.— iSKtr^ 
per*!  BoMor.   

We  have  long  been  waiting  for  just  such  a  periodical  as  Good  House- 
keeping, and  now  that  it  hu  appeared  we  will  accord  it  the  warmest 
welcome. — Albany  Argut. 

Good  Housekeeping  fills  a  distinct  place  among  periodical  publica- 
tions and  deserves  a  large  circle  of  readers. — Springfield  Uniom. 


As  the  aim  of  Good  Housekeeping  is  to  make  poor  housekeepers 
good  ones  and  good  housekeepers  better,  the  enterprise  merits  the  most 
complete  success. — Boston  Saturday  Evening  Gazette. 


Good  Housekeeping  is  filled  with  appropriate  and  able  articles  on 
"  The  Home  "  and  all  that  can  make  it  comfortable,  cozy  and  happy.^ 

Chicago  Tributu.   

Good  Houskkbxping  touches  household  life  at  every  point,  from  the 
building,  furnishing  and  decorating  of  the  house,  to  all  the  needs  of  its 
inm^es,  both  in  health  and  sickness.— C!4m/&ff  at  Work. 

Good  Housekeeping  is  the  most  successful  venture  in  behalf  of  home 
literature  that  has  come  under  our  notice,  and  if  the  publishers  could  put 
a  copy  into  every  educated  home  in  the  land,  they  would,  we  believe,  se- 
cure two- thirds  of  the  householders  as  subscribers.— 2%m^j'  News. 


Good  Hodsbkbeping  should  be  welcomed  to  every  "itxmt.— Hudson 
(N.  y.)  Regiaer.   

Good  Housbkeeping  occupies  a  new  field,  and  aims  to  develop  and 
gratify  a  new  want  in  all  onr  homes  and  hearts.— iViorM  Adamt  Tran- 
script.   

Good  Housekeeping  is  the  neatest,  nattiest  and  nicest  aspirant  for 
public  favor  that  hat  come  before  us.—  Palmer  {Mast.)  Journal. 

Good  Housekeeping  will  be  found  worth  tenfold  its  price  In  every 
family  where  it  is  taken. — New  York  Mechanical  News. 


Good  Housekeeping  covers  a  ground  in  our  home  literature  that  has 
long  needed  a  specialist  for  its  perfect  treatment,  and  it  covers  it  so  well 
that  nothing  is  needed  to  supplement  its  vovV.— Maryland  Farmer. 


Good  Housekeeping  cannot  help  commending  itself  to  every  honse- 
ktc^ct.— Chatham  (N.  Y.)  Courier. 

There  isn't  a  housekeeper  in  the  land  but  wonld  find  in  the  pages  of 
Good  Housekeeping  numerous  hints  and  suggestions  that  wonld  make 
eauer  the  work  that  devolves  upon  her.—  Village  Record,  Wtstehtster,  Pa. 


Good  Housbkeeping  is  the  only  journal  of  its  kind,  and  it  fills  its 
place  so  perfectly  that  we  do  not  see  how  there  can  be  any  need  of 

another.— AijfA  t^tiu  Times,  Oahland,  California. 


Good  Housekeeping  excels  in  character,  scope,  quality  of  omtents 
and  general  appearance,  anything  in  the  line  of  a  home  journal  we  have 
ever  seen. — Industrial  Journal,  Bangor,  Me. 


Every  woman  who  keeps  house  will  retain  Good  Housbkbbping  as  a 
trusty  Iriend.— .Sim  FraneiseoM.  

The  subscription  price  of  Good  Housekeeping  is  only  nominal  ooq- 
sidering  the  merits  of  the  journal.— /<»fr»a/,  Ch*nty^  Kansas. 

Good  Housekkkpihg  began  with  fine  promises  and  more  than  fulfils 
its  earliest  pledges.— ZnmV  fftraldt  Boston,  Mass. 

Good  Hodsxkekpiro  came  as  a  revelatioorhas  made  a  good  hit,  and 
deserves  it.  good  f ortm.e.-AA,*f^f^fl  l^^^^^^^f^. 
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Good  Mousbkb^bpino. 


A  PAGE  OF  FUamVE  VERSE. 

Gathbrbd  Here  and  There. 


COVERING  THE  BABY. 
We  kissed  the  baby  softly,  uid  we  wrapped  the 
rosy  feet. 

And  unclasped  the  tiny  fingers,  whose  clinging 

was  so  sweet. 
And  we  watched  the  silken  eyelash  through 

which  the  smiles  would  peep. 
And  we  covered  up  the  baby  as  we  laid  her 

down  to  sleep. 


We  kissed  the  baby  softly,  and  felt  the  silent 
heart, 

And  we  touched  the  icy  fingers  from  which  onr 

hands  must  part, 
And  we  closed  a  little  casket  our  breaking 

hearts  would  keep, 
And  beside  the  winter  snow  drifts  we  Uid  her 

down  to  sleep. 

And  we  covered  up  the  baby,  hot  when  the 
snows  of  spring 

Had  melted  from  her  cradle,  there  was  a  blos- 
soming. 

And  we  knew  that,  as  the  flowers  burst  their  icy 
prison, 

So  onr  dear  uncovered  blossom  to  Jesns  has 
arisen.  —Julia  H.  May. 


THE  SCHOOL-BOY. 

We  bought  him  a  box  for  his  books  and  toys, 

And  a  cricket  bag  for  his  bat ; 
And  he  looked  the  brightest  and  best  of  boys 

Under  his  new  straw  hat 

We  handed  him  into  the  railway  train 
With  a  troop  of  his  young  compeers, 

And  we  made  as  though  it  were  dust  and  rain 
Were  filling  onr  eyes  with  tears. 

We  looked  in  Us  innocent  face  to  see 

The  sign  of  a  sorrowful  heart ; 
But  he  only  shouldered  his  bat  with  glee. 

And  woi^red  when  they  would  start 

'Twas  not  that  he  loved  not  as  heretofore, 
For  the  boy  was  tender  and  kind ; 

But  his  was  a  world  that  was  all  before. 
And  ours  was  a  world  behind. 

'Twas  not  his  fluttering  heart  was  cold, 

For  the  child  was  loyal  and  true  I 
And  the  parent's  love  the  love  that  is  old. 

And  the  children's  the  love  that  is  new. 

And  we  came  to  know  that  love  is  a  flower 

Which  only  groweth  down ; 
And  we  scarcely  spoke  for  the  space  of  an  hour 

As  we  drove  bode  throogji  the  town. 

—  Unidentified, 


WIND  THE  CLOCK. 
Wind  the  clock,  and  keep  it  going, 

That  it  truly  points  the  hour; 
Let  it  tell  that  Time  is  fleeting. 

That  it  fadeth  like  the  flower. 

Though  for  some  'tis  early  morning 
Soon  the  noontide  glare  has  come. 
And  the  evening  shadows  falling 

Tell  the  day  is  past  and  gone. 

Wind  the  clock,  and  keep  it  going, 
Let  the  key  be  faith  in  God ; 

Let  the  works  be  oiled  with  patience. 
And  let  honor  be  the  rod. 

Though  its  hands  shall  show  thee  early 
That  thy  time  for  work  is  done. 

Mind  its  pointings ;  they  speak  truly ; 
Be  not  blind,  or  deaf  or  dumb. 


Some  like  clocks  upon  Ae  8teq»le— 
Plain  the  time  of  day  show  ont ; 

Others  hide  within  the  pocket. 
Wrapped  with  selfishness  about 

Some  with  age  increase  in  value— 

Added  years  is  added  worth ; 
Others  set  aside  as  useless 

Cumberers  of  a  place  on  earth. 

Wind  the  clock,  and  keep  it  gdng 
By  the  light  that  shines  on  high. 
And  'twill  tell  thee  of  the  morning, 

Though  thick  darkness  dim  the  sky. 

When  the  midnight  call  has  sounded, 

And  the  night  for  us  is  o'er, 
Bright  will  be  the  last  awaking; 

'Twill  be  day  forevermore. 

—  Unidtniified. 


"THE  MORNING  COMETH." 
'*  The  morning  Cometh  I "  Soul-inspiring  mes- 
sage 1 

Sent  forth  In  love  from  heaven's  far  distant 

height. 

To  kindle  hope  in  men  grown  faint  and  weary, 
Those  anxioQs  watchers  through  the  cold, 
dark  night 

They  need  the  hope ;  for  long  o'er  earth  hath 
rested 

Xhat  awful  darkness,  murky  with  its  sin, 
Whilst  cries  most  pitiful  have  sadly  echoed : 
When  will  God's  sunlight  once  again  come 
in? 

"  Faint  gleams  we  see,  and  then  the  clouds  but 

deepen ; 

The  shadows  gather  darkly  as  before. 
When  will  the  everlasting  doors  be  opened, 
And  Jesus  be  our  light  forevermore  ?  " 

Peace,  peace,  sad  hearts  I   The  morning  surely 
Cometh ; 

The  hours  fly  fast,  the  dawn  is  very  near 
Perchance,  before  ye  think,  those  doors  will 
open, 

And  Christ,  the  King  of  Glory,  will  appear. 

Vet  listen  I   Men  who  wait,  these  WOTda  hear 

also, 

That  morning  of  God's  everlasting  light 
Will  bring  to  some  a  darkness  deep  and  awful, 
A  heart-despairing,  agonizing  night. 

Then,  whilst  ye  wait  and  watch,  be  working  also. 

Give  warning  to  that  darkness  drawing  nigh ; 
O,  tell  of  Him  whose  beams  are  life  creating. 

That  sun  who  shineth  yet  in  Mercy's  sky  I 
—Charlotte  Murray. 


IN  THE  NEST. 
Gather  them  close  to  your  loving  heart, 

Cradle  them  close  to  your  breast; 
They  will  soon  enough  leave  your  brooding  care ; 
Soon  enough  mount  youth's  topmost  stair, — 

little  ones  in  the  nest. 

Fret  not  that  the  diildren's  hearts  are  gay. 

That  their  restless  feet  will  run ; 
There  may  come  a  time  in  the  by-and-by 
When  you'll  sit  in  your  lonely  room  and  aigh 

For  a  sound  of  childish  fun. 

When  you  long  for  a  repetition  sweet. 

That  sounded  through  each  room. 
Of  "Mother!  mother!"  the  dear  one  calls, 
That  will  echo  long  through  the  silent  halls. 
And  add  to  their  stately  gloom. 

There  may  come  a  time  when  you'll  long  to  hear 

The  eager,  boyish  tread. 
The  tuneless  whistle,  the  clear,  shrill  shout. 
The  busy  bustle  in  and  out. 

The  pattering  overhnd. 


When  the  boys  and  girk  are  all  grown  up. 

And  scattered  far  and  wide, 
Or  gone  to  the  undiscovered  shore. 
Where  youth  and  age  come  never  more. 

You  will  miss  them  from  your  side. 

Then  gather  them  to  your  loving  heart. 

Cradle  them  on  your  breast ; 
They  will  soon  enough  leave  your  brooding  care. 
Soon  enough  mount  youth's  topmost  stair, 

Little  ones  in  the  nest. 

 ;—  Unident'fied. 

ENDURANCE. 
How  mock  the  heart  may  bear,  and  yet  not 
break  I 

How  much  the  flesh  may  suffer  and  not  die  I 
I  question  much  if  any  pain  or  ache 

Of  soul  or  body  brings  our  end  more  nigh. 
Death  chooses  his  own  time ;  till  thatiis  worn 
All  evils  may  be  borne. 

We  shrink  and  shudder  at  the  surgeon's  knife. 

Each  nerve  recoiling  from  the  cruel  steel. 
Whose  edge  seems  searching  for  the  quivering 
life; 

Yet  to  our  sense  the  bitter  pangs  reveal 
That  still,  although  the  trembling  flesh  be  torn. 
This  also  can  be  borne. 

We  see  a  sorrow  rising  in  our  way. 
And  try  to  flee  from  the  approaching  ill ; 

We  seek  some  small  escape— we  weep  and  pray, 
Bnt  when  the  blow  falls,  then  onr  bearts  aire  - 
still. 

Not  that  the  pain  is  of  its  sharpness  shorn. 

But  think  it  can  be  borne. 

We  wind  our  life  about  another  life ; 

We  hold  it  closer,  dearer  than  our  own. 
Anon  it  faints  and  falls  in  deadly  strife. 

leaving  us  stunned,  and  stricken,  and  alone; 
But,  ah  1  we  do  not  die  with  those  we  mourn. 
This  also  can  be  borne. 

Behold,  we  live  through  all  things,— famine, 
thirst. 

Bereavement,  pain  ;  all  grief  and  misery. 
All  woe  and  sorrow.   Life  inflicts  its  worst 

On  soul  and  body,  but  we  cannot  die. 
Though  we  be  sick,  and  tired,  and  faint  and 
worn, 

Lo  I  all  things  can  be  borne. 

—Good  Words. 


THE  "TERROR." 
Little  shoestrings  all  untied. 

That  make  the  tiny  shoes  go  "  flop," 
A  hat  with  half  the  rim  torn  ofif, 

A  hole  that  shows  the  curls  on  top. 

But  then  beneath  it  such  a  face, 
All  roguishness  and  baby  glee, 

And  dimples  that  play  hide  and  seek 
Around  the  crimson  mouth  so  wee. 

And  fingers — but  why  try  to  tell 
Of  all  the  mischief  they  contrive  ? 

The  do^ie  "could  a  tale  unfold," 
And  kittle  now  is  not  alive. 

And  is  he  wicked  when  he  swims 
Small  chickens  in  the  place  of  dncks  ? 

Or  when  he  sees  the  bods  unfold, 
Before  the  flower  comes  he  plndcs  ? 

Or  when  he  takes  his  sister's  dolls 
And  pulls  the  "  criers  "  in  them  out  ? 

Or  runs  a  pin  in  papa's  watch 
To  see  what  little  "  tick's  "  about  ? 

Ob,  mother  hearts,  you'll  take  him  in, 
This  naughty  "  terror,"  household  joy  I 

Because  in  him  you  will  but  see 
The  picture  of  yoiw-eirn  small  bw. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


RscBPTioNS,  Dancing  Parties  and 
Anniversaries. 


A  goodly  company  and  a  merry  me,  withal  I 
Let  diere  be  more  wit  than  irine,  more 
Conrteiy  than  wi^  and  more  good-fellowihip  Aan  coorteiy. 

7?fS  BY  NATURE,  SO  BY  HABIT, 
man  is  a  gregarious  being.  To  show 
honor  to  a  distinguished  person,  to 
introduce  a  young  woman  into  so- 
ciety, to  visit  the  theater,  and  espe- 
cially to  benefit  some  charity,  parties 
and  receptions  are  instituted.  In 
the  latter  case  why  the  entertainer 
chooses  to  spend  a  hundred  dollars 
in  order  to  make  twenty  is  yet  to 
be  explained.   It  must  be  from  the 
fact  that  social  enjoyment  is  greater 
IV         than  the  pure  and  simple  pleasure 
jfc— of  givii^  for  the  sake  of  relieving 
^^■^^  suffering.  Besides,  complex  motives 

enter  into  almost  every  act.  The 
desire  to  do  good  receives  stimulus  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
done  where  the  right  hand  knows  not  what  the  left  hand 
.^th,  but  that  a  good  many  people  look  on  and  applaud. 
Then  there  is  a  sense  of  fellowship,  of  companionship  and 
geniality  which  relieves  less  worthy  motives. 

Mrs.  Southmayd  was  much  given  to  afternoon  teas.  Not 
the  teas  of  our  grandmothers,  where  half  a  dozen  different 
kinds  of  cake  jostled  cold  sliced  ham,  chipped  beef,  pickles, 
custard,  jelly,  doughnuts,  apple  sauce,  and  several  kinds  of 
preserves,  to  say  nothing  of  warm  gingerbread  and  soda 
biscuit.  Though  we  be  "  heartily  well  met  and  most  glad  of 
your  company,"  is  that  the  reason  why  we  should  feast  like 
the  four-footed  animals  ? 

The  afternoon  tea  develops  by  natural  evolution  into 
the  informal  "At  Home,"  and  the  more  elaborate  re- 
ception which  has  figured  under  the  name  of  '*  H^h 
Tea,"  and  "  Kettle  Drum."  In  towns  and  cities  these  days 
"  at  home  "  are  almost  a  necessity.  She  who  has  a  latge 
acquaintance  presides  at  a  social  exchange  on  such  an 
afternoon  where  her  friends  count  on  seeing  each  other 
as  well  as  their  hostess.  A  cup  of  chocolate,  biscuits  and 
wafers  are  or  are  not  offered,  according  to  drcumstances. 
Where  vbttors  come  from  a  distance  it  is  surely  a  graceful 
hospitality. 

When  Mrs.  Southmayd's  eldest  daughter  was  old  enough 


to  assist,  the  mother  was  accustomed  to  send  out  this  card  to 
her  friends : 

Mrs.  Southmayd, 
Tliursday  a/ttrmooms  and 
Evtmmgs  m  Jammmy. 

31  Third  Place. 

These  occasions  were  more  formal  than  her  usual  Thursday 
afternoons,  when  the  house  in  order  and  herself  and  the  chil- 
dren fittingly  attired,  she  sat  with  some  embroidery,  glad  to 
receive  any  who  might  call.  . 

During  these  January  afternoons  there  was  a  festal  char* 
acter  about  the  house.  A  few  flowers  and  growing  plants 
and  all  the  reserve  store  of  scarfs  and  bric-k-brac  which 
usually  r^Ktsed  in  receptacles  shielded  from  dust  and  light, 
gave  it  a  freshened  appearance.  The  girls  by  their  mother's 
side,  early  tat^ht  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  her  friends, 
were  ready  to  assist  the  waitress  in  passing  refreshments  as 
soon  as  visitors  had  descended  from  the  chamber  where 
outer  wraps  were  deposited  and  after  courtesies  were  inter- 
changed with  the  hostess  and  other  friends. 

These,  served  informally,  consisted  of  delicate  sandwiches, 
the  meat  of  which  was  minced  or  pounded,  buns,  cake  and 
water  ices  or  ice  cream.  Following  the  waiter  who  presented 
a  tray  with  tea  and  coffee,  sugar  and  cream,  came  either  Amy 
or  Daisy  bearing  napkins,  sandwiches,  thin  slices  of  buttered 
bread  and  baskets  of  wafers  and  cake.  Visitors  did  not  re- 
move their  bonnets,  and  came  and  went  at  pleasure.  The 
girls  wearing  daintily  trimmed  white  aprons  over  their  dresses 
presented  refreshments  without  the  tray. 

Mrs.  Southmayd  took  care  that  her  attire  was  simpler  than 
that  of  the  majority  of  her  guests  and  that  the  girls'  was  never 
rich  or  elaborate.  More  than  one  friend  walked  a  long  dis- 
tance to  that  social  and  eesthetlc  treat  in  which  they  met  a 
hearty  greeting  from  Dora.  She  knew  that  under  turned  and 
sponged  black  silks  beat  hearts  instinct  with  refinement  and 
nobility.  It  was  the  one  rare  day  on  which  they  were  lifted 
out  of  a  prosaic  round  of  duty  and  made  welcome  in  a  beau- 
tiful home  where  books  and  pictures  abound  and  the  influ- 
ences of  sweety  broad,  loving  humanity  permeated  the  air 
they  breathed.  These  receptions  were  to  herself  a  kind  of 
thank-offering  that  it  was  within  her  means  to  shed  over  a  few 
joyless  lives  some  of  that  sunshine  which  too  often  makes 
those  who  bask  in  its  radiance  unpardonably  selfish.  In  her 
secret  soul  this  gave  her  more  pleasure  than  anything  else. 

To  introduce  her  daughters  into  society  at  home  under  her 
own  watchful  eye,  and  give  them  that  eau  and  power  of 
entertuning  whidi  comes  from  fine  assodations,  was  another 
undeclared  aim  of  Mrs.  Southmayd.  She  wished  them  to 
grow  up  courteous  by  principle  to  the  poor,  the  infirm  and 
the  uninteresting.  Seeing  the  sentiment  of  reverence  for  our 
fellows  so  cruelly  outraged  by  many  young  people,  it  became 
one  of  her  chief  efforts  to  inculcate  in  them  that  regard  for 
h\iioan  life  which,  in  herself,  amounted  to  a  passion.  Here 
^he  opportunity  to  observe  their  behavior,  which 
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afterward  was  never  openly  criticized.  All  suggestions  were 
made  in  private. 

But  the  demons  of  unrest,  love  of  excitement  and  ambitious 
projects  threatened  to  undermine  the  fair  fabric  built  out  of 
the  confidence  and  love  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Southmayd.  She, 
while  warding  off  some  of  the  common  dangers  to  marital  hap- 
piness, felt  powerless  before  that  modem  Moloch  which  grinds 
so  many  households  into  dust.  AH  his  faculties  absorbed  in 
one  direction  how  could  be  think  or  care  for  anything  else 
save  in  that  peifunctoiy  manner  which  is  worse  than  entire 
foigetfulness? 

The  management  of  family  matters  was  left  to  Mrs.  South- 
mayd, but  occasionally  her  husband  wished  to  give  large 
entertainments.  The  following  form  of  invitation  for  such  an 
entertainment  was  sent  out : 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  David  G.  Southmayd^ 
At  Home 
Thursday  evtning,  FOruaryJif^, 
from  eight  until  eleven  o'cloek. 
21  Third  Place. 

The  host  and  hostess  on  that  evening  stood  near  the 
parlor  door  to  receive  guests  as  they  came  from  the  dressing- 
rooms,  the  ladies  wearing  bonnets  or  not  as  they  chose.  The 
young  people  helped  entertain,  the  boys  having  always  as- 
sisted at  evening  companies.  Soon  after  entering,  visitors 
were  invited  to  the  dining-room  where  the  table,  suitably 
decorated,  offered  the  usual  sandwiches,  buttered  rolls, 
crackers,  cakes,  ices,  jelly  and  cream.  The  boys  passed 
plates  and  napkins  while  the  girls  i»esided  over  the  tea  and 
chocolate  at  the  side  tables.  Mrs.  Southmayd  believed  that 
her  children  would  be  more  useful  and  happy  in  after  life  if 
they  shared  the  responsibility  of  making  home  pleasant,  in- 
stead of  leaving  all  care  and  duty  to  hirelings. 

Better,  also,  to  those  plastic  minds  which  never  part  with 
early  impressions,  is  that  education  and  acquaintance  with  the 
forms  of  society  acquired  with  their  elders  and  superiors  than 
all  the  soulless  rules  of  artificial  etiquette  which  conventional 
teaching  can  a£Eord. 

At  these  evening  parties  there  was  a  little  music,  one  or 
two  songs  and  those  were  good,  and  an  occasional  recitation, 
a  violinist  or  an  amusing  story-teller  or  conjurer.  Yet  she 
totally  abjured  the  rule  that  a  hundred  people  cannot  enter- 
tain each  other  during  two  or  three  hours  without  a  succes- 
sion of  performances.  These  are  more  or  less  dreary  and 
show  a  great  poverty  of  resource  on  the  part  of  entertainers 
and  guests.  There  were  always  portfolios  of  etchings  to  look 
at  and  things  interesting  in  themselves  or  having  a  history  to 
talk  about.  Then  the  young  people  were  trained  to  help 
their  mother  give  attention  to  the  shy  or  to  strangers,  and  she 
pressed  young  men  into  service  to  look  around  and  see  if  any 
seemed  neglected  or  uninterested.  It  was  her  effort  to  have 
them  move  about  and  break  up  into  groups  which  shifted, 
from  time  to  time,  so  that  each  might  have  a  little  converse 
with  nearly  all  and  so  increase  the  sum  of  neighborly  kind- 
ness. Everybody  has  some  good  points  which  attrition  ought 
to  bring  out.  The  man  who  lives  next  door  may  be  a  genius 
in  one  direction  yet  never  show  it  unless  under  the  stimulus 
of  a  conversation  at  such  an  hour. 

Occasionally  Mrs.  Southmayd  gave  dancing  parties  for  her 
young  people,  under  this  form  of  engraving : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  G.  Southmayd 
request  the  pleasure  of  your  comfiaigt 
on  Tuesday  evenings  October  8, 
at  half  past  eight  d  clock. 
Dandmg.  21  First  Place. 


This  invitation,  sent  two  weeks  before  the  time  appointed, 
received  such  replies  as, 

Mr.  attd  Mrs,  Johnson^  and  the  Misses  Joknsom 
accept  with  pleasure 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  G.  Southmayd^s 
kind  invitation  for  Tuesday,  October  8. 
If  there  were  a  son,  he  sent  a  separate  acceptance,  as 
he  had  received  a  separate  card.  So  also  had  the  grown 
daughters. 

That  Mrs.  Southmayd  had  these  parties  at  a  comparatively 
early  hour  was  a  matter  of  principle  which  needs  no  explana- 
tion. If  nights  must  be  given  up  to  dissipation  or  vice  and 
idleness  there  is  no  reason  why  the  well  bred  should  follow 
such  a  custom. 

The  love  of  dancing,  innocent  and  natural  as  the  song  of 

birds,  needs  to  be  gratified.  Rythm,  melody,  motion  in 
wind-swayed  trees  and  billowy  grass  and  lapsing  waves, 
find  their  counterpart  in  light  feet  tripping  to  glad  music  It 
is  not  the  exercise  but  the  associations  to  which  so  many 
object.  It  is 

**  The  thin  robes,  .  .  . 
All  the  delusiwi  of  the  diu^  scene. 

Its  false  and  true  enchantments," 

which  are  kept  in  proper  abeyance  beneath  the  household  roof. 

On  such  occasions  the  floor  was  divested  of  furniture  and 
covered  with  crash,  the  piano  and  a  couple  of  violins  were 
stationed  in  an  adjoining  hall,  good  ventilation  secured  and 
the  refreshments  were  abundant  but  not  sumptuous.  Decol- 
lete dresses  were  not  worn  at  any  time  at  the  Southmayds' 
and  neither  of  the  girls  danced  round  dances  except  with 
their  brothers.  In  the  language  of  Josiah  Allen's  wife,  **  Is 
female  delicacy  a  plant  that  withers  in  the  shadder  of  the  pole 
but  flourishes  when  these  sensitive  creeturs,  with  dresses  low 
in  the  neck,  will  waltz  all  night  with  men's  arms  around  their 
waists  ? " 

In  conventional  balls  guests  are  furnished  with  double 
cards  to  which  small  pencils  are  attached.  Opposite  the  list 
of  dances  are  blank  spaces  to  be  filled  in  with  the  name  of 
partners. 

The  hostess  leads  off  the  first  quadrille  and  during  the  eve- 
ning watches  to  see  that  all  who  desire  have  an  opportunity 
to  dance.  She  is  at  liberty  to  ask  a  young  man  who  is  not 
engaged  to  take  out  any  young  lady  who  is  unprovided  with 
a  partner,  and  until  then  does  not  permit  her  own  daughters 
to  dance.  On  the  other  hand  the  young  lady  must  not  refuse 
one  partner  and  then  accept  another,  nor  should  she  fill  up 
too  many  spnces  on  her  card  with  one  name.  From  twelve  to 
eighteen  dances  are  enough  for  one  evening,  and  these  are 
broken  by  refreshments  laid  in  a  separate  room.  At  fashion- 
able balls  sometimes  as  many  as  twenty-^our  dances  are 
furnished,  but  that  presupposes  idle  lives  and  an  all-night 
rout.  No  sensible  mother  permits  her  daughters  to  be  seen 
on  the  floor  of  a  public  ball. 

Refreshments  at  balls  are  similar  to  those  at  parties  and 
receptions,  beginning  with  something  warm  like  bouillon  and 
ending  with  fruit,  candied  or  glac^.  Oysters,  pat^s,  salads, 
boned  turkey,  chicken  and  tongue  in  jelly,  sandwiches,  cakes, 
rolls,  ices  in  fancy  forms,  coffee  and  chocolate  furnish  the  chief 
dishes.  At  a  private  house  a  judicious  selection  will  be  made 
unless  the  hostess  disregards  expense  and  desires  show. 
Bouillon,  sandwiches,  cream  and  chocolate  oug^  to  be 
enough  to  sustain  life  through  the  fatigues  of  a  party 

"Where  like  Iv^htest  waves  at  play  the  airy  dancers  fleet, 

And  scarcely  feel*  the  floor  the  wings  of  those  hannonioos  feet" 

The  refreshment  room  after  being  once  thrown  open  re- 
mains so  till  the  end  of  the  party.  Those  who  believe  in  the 
use  of  wine  furnish  a  punch-bowl  of  hall  or 
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some  place  convenient  to  the  dancers,  but  their  number,  most 
happily,  is  yearly  growing  less.  On  these  occasions  a  young 
man  has  the  opportunity  of  showmg  his  good  breeding  as 
well  as  kindness  by  seconding  the  plans  of  the  hostess  and 
offering  attention  to  the  watl-flovers. 

Among  the  anniversaries  are  Thanksgiving,  which  from 
a  local  is  fast  becoming  a  national  festival.  It  is  well  to 
pause  in  the  whir!  of  occupations,  to  live  in  the  social  facul- 
ties and  affections.  Let  all  gather  at  the  table  heaped  with 
the  lus  cious  fruits  of  the  year,  children  and  grand-chil- 
dren, sisters,  cousins  and  aunts,  as  well  as  all  whom  the  roof- 
tree  covers. 

Would  that  on  this  day  of  the  year  all  might  meet  around 
the  well  filled  board,  including  servants  and  dependents, 
even  in  homes  where  they  are  counted  by  the  eights  or  tens. 
Surely  on  this  day,  and  on  Christmas,  kept  in  memory  of  Him 
who  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head,  who  dwelt  among  the 
common  people  as  he  died  for  them,  men  might  forget  those 
artificial  distinctions  which  drop  away  like  vapor  at  day- 
dawn,  when  life  is  over.  On  these  two  days  let  us  recognize 
the  oneness  of  that  God-like  spirit  incarnated  for  a  little 
while  in  mortal  frames,  yet  whose  essence  is  forever  the  same. 
In  our  actions,  as  well  as  our  litanies,  twice  during  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  days  let  us  acknowledge  the  truths  we 
profess  to  believe  1 

For  this  reason  and  because  it  is  a  good,  old  time-honored 
custom,  it  is  well  to  have  all  the  dinner  on  the  table  at  a  time. 
For  once  let  us  disperse  with  formality  and  if  possible  have 
only  the  two  first  courses  served  separately. 

THANKSGIVING  DINNER. 

Oyster  Soup. 
Moast  Turkey.  Cold  Boiled  Ham. 

Mashed  Potatoes.  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Cranberry  Sauce.  Celery. 
Roast  JDudt, 


Chicken  Pie. 
Frmt  Pudding. 
Squash  Pie. 
.  Fruits. 


Salad. 

Wine  Sauee. 
Apple  Pie. 
Hatsins. 


Nuts. 
Coffee. 

Time  flies  and  Christmas  is  at  hand.  Wreaths  and 
streamers  decorate  the  walls,  gifts  are  interchanged,  merry 
groups  fly  from  house  to  house  and  all  put  on  their  holiday 
attire. 

CHRISTMAS  DINNER. 

Oysters  on  the  Half  Shell. 
Baked  Halibut.  White  Sauce, 

Roast  Goose.         Apple  Sauce. 
Mashed  Potatoes.  Creamed  Onions. 

Chuhen  Pie.  Glazed  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Lettuce  Salad, 
Plum  Puddit^.  Wine  Sauee. 

Mince  Pie. 
Fruit.  Bonbons. 
Coffee. 

The  Christmas  tree  firmly  planted  in  a  small  tub  bore  its 
usual  curious  fruit,  none  of  an  expensive  nature.  Lighted 
with  small  candles  reflected  from  tiny  mirrors,  decorated  with 
gaily  colored  glass  balls  and  stars,  shreds  of  gold  and  silver 
foil  and  chains  of  covered  paper  and  popcorn,  no  world  worn 
adult  could  fail  to  be  a  **  child  again  just  for  to-night."  Eacl^ 
one  had  privately  prepared  some  little  thing  for  each  of  th^ 
others,  and  the  hackneyed  Christmas  tree  was  sometime^ 


varied.  A  gypsy  kettle,  for  instance,  hung  on  three  crossed 
poles  of  silvery  birch,  simmered  over  a  flame  of  orange  and 
red  tin  foil  in  the  large  bay  window.  It  was  only  a  huge 
basket  covered  with  black  cambric  and  the  snow^ecked 
greenery  around  the  window  proved,  on  examination,  to  be 
cotton  batting  flecked  with  silvery  scales  of  mica,  but  the 
illusion  was  no  less  complete.  And  that  quaint  figure  with 
wizened  face  and  peaked  nose  and  chin,  clad  in  a  short- 
waisted  dress  with  a  crossed,  large-flowered  kerchief  upon 
the  little  shoulders,  can  that  be  D^y  ?  A  genuine  Romany 
queen  she  seems,  yet  the  bent  form  quivers  with  laughter  and 
the  voice  betrays  her,  as,  pulling  out  the  plums  in  the  boiling 
caldron  and  calling  out  the  names  of  the  recipients,  they 
prove  to  be  Christmas  gifts. 

In  this  manner  the  originality  and  constructiveness  of  the 
children,  early  called  into  play,  became  a  powerful  factor  in 
after  life.  It  is  not  amidst  gas-lit,  hackneyed  follies  that 
strength  and  beauty  are  developed.  There  is  a  charm  in 
planning  original  recreations  in  which  the  independent 
thinker  will  take  delight  in  spite  of  all  the  world  worn  train- 
ing of  **  prunes  and  prisms." 

—Hester  M.  Poole. 
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From  muiy  a  worn  and  faded  gowD, 
Many  a  coat  that  is  old  and  brown, 
From  dresses  that  emptied  the  money  bag:8, 
Have  the  long  strips  come  for  the  carpet  rags. 

The  scissors  will  ply, 

And  the  needles  fly. 
And  ttie  weary  moments  pass  as  by. 
While  we  tear  the  gray  that  was  Susie's  best, 
And  demolish  with  pleasure  Tom's  old  vest. 
And  then  from  a  coat  that  is  soldier  blue, 
With  one  sleeve  gone,  where  a  bullet  flew. 

A  tiny  dress  that  Sam's  youngest  wore ; 
A  cloak  that  yoa'TC  doubtless  seen  be£(»« ; 
The  curtains  tliat  hung  ia  the  parlor  there 
The  winter  that  Abner  married  Clare. 

Thus  the  swift  hours  go, 

As  we  cut  and  sew, 
And  plan  for  a  stripe  that  will  make  a  show. 
The  various  closets'  strange  contents 
Are  heaped  aDoat  in  a  pile  immense. 
While  the  dust  flies  thick.  (Though  the  rags  are  clean, 
There  are  always  floating  fragments  seen.) 

Cutting  and  sewing  and  dyeing  the  rags. 
Winding  and  weighing,  the  slow  work  lags. 
And  the  housewife's  patience  sadly  goes 
As,  day  after  day,  she  grimly  sews. 

We  fret  and  we  fume 

At  the  dirty  room ; 
Ko  peace  till  the  carpet's  home  from  the  loom 
But  then— ah  I  then— what  distinct  delight, 
With  hammer  and  tacks,  to  stretch  it  tight, 
And  walk,  in  a  tired  but  blissful  state. 
On  the**  hit  and  miss"  conglomerate  I 

— Marienne  Heaton. 


Do  you  ask,  UUa,  with  fond  caress, 
What  seems  to  me  perfect  happiness  } 

A  golden  day,  and  a  sapphire  sky. 
An  emerald  earth,  and  you  and  I 
Roaming  through  woodlands  green  together— 
That's  happiness  in  summer  weather. 

And  say  'tis  winter  ;  outside  the  snow. 
And  inside,  the  fire's  warm,  cheerful  glow; 
And  we  sit  by  it,  cheek  touclung  cheek. 
Silent  sometimes,  and  sometimes  we  speak. 

So  I  find,  in  summer  or  winter  weather, 
Hapi^ness  means^to  be  together.— ^SUmSh^ 
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MuFFiirs  AND  Waffles. 

1  PKTITES  are  apt  to  be  capri- 
cious in  the  spring,  especially  as 
regards  breakfasts.  Don't  force 
l^e  family  to  eat  at  this  season 
flings  which  are  not  relished.  It 
not  difficult  to  provide  dishes 
which  will  be  eaten  with  zest. 
C^t  meal  should  not  be  served  at 
:ri'>re  than  one  breakfast  in  the 
\iL:ek.  Vary  the  fare  by  using 
iiuminy,  cracked  wheat,  wheat 
germ,  yellow  com  meal,  etc.  Eggs 
creamed,  poached,  boiled,  and 
cooked  in  the  form  of  omelets,  should  be  used  freely. 
Broiled  fish,  thin  slices  of  ham,  of  breakfast  bacon  nicely 
broiled,  broiled  chops,  and  add  occasionally  a  steak,  salt  fish 
in  cream  sauce,  corned  beef  hash,  hashed  meat  on  toast, 
fricassee  of  chicken  or  veal— here  are  seasonable  dishes. 
Have  potatoes  cooked  in  simple,  savory  ways.  Let  the  bread 
be  light  and  well  baked.  Always  have  some  kind  of  coarse 
bread,  either  hot  or  cold.  Dry,  water,  and  milk  toasts,  all  are 
good  for  breakfast.  Avoid  fried  food.  When  broiled  meat  or 
fish  forms  a  part  of  the  breakfast  in  spring,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  have  a  dish  of  water<:resses  or  radishes  on  the  table. 
Have  fruit  on  the  table  when  you  can,  and  a  few  flowers,  if 
possible.  A  few  flowers  and  a  bit  of  green  bring  a  great  deal 
of  sunshine  to  the  table.  It  takes  thought  and  time  to  pre- 
pare those  savory  dishes  which  are  so  desirable  at  this  sea- 
son, but  it  pays  to  give  the  thought  and  time.  To  the  worker 
—and  we  are  almost  all  workers— it  makes  considerable  dif- 
ference all  day  long  whether  a  r^ht  start  is  made  in  the 
morning.  The  man  or  woman  who  begins  the  day  with  a  hot, 
well  cooked,  simple  breakfast  will  get  through  his  or  her 
work  in  a  hundred  per  cent,  better  condition  than  he  or  she 
who  has  a  poor  meal.  As  the  heaviest  part  of  the  daily  work 
usually  comes  between  breakfast  and  the  mid-day  meal,  all 
housekeepers  should  do  their  part  to  make  the  battle  of  life 
easy  by  providing  proper  food  for  the  morning  meal. 
Here  is  a  bill  of  fare  for  a  breakfast  in  spring : 

(breakfast.) 
Fruit 
Wheat  Germ  Musk. 
JSroiled  Lamb  Ch(^s. 
Escaloped  Potatoes.  Water  Cresses. 

Graham  Rolls.  Toast. 
Hominy  Waffles, 
Coffee. 

Raised  Wheat  Muffins. 

Use  one  pint  of  milk,  one  generous  quart  of  flour,  one  teaspoon- 
ful  of  salt,  two  tablespooofuls  of  butter,  one  tabtespoooful  of  sugar, 
one-fourth  of  a  cupful  of  yeast,  and  two  eg^.  Put  the  flour,  salt 
and  sugar  in  a  deep  earthern  bowl.  Boil  the  milk  and  add  the 
butter  to  it  Let  this  mixture  stand  until  only  tepid,  then  add  the 
milk,  butter  and  yeast  to  the  flour  and  beat  well.  Cover  the  bowl 
and  let  it  stand  in  a  rather  cool  part  of  the  kitchen,  unless  the 
weather  be  very  cold,  in  which  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the 
bowl  in  a  warm  place.  When  morning  comes  the  batter  will  be 
found  to  have  risen  to  a  light  sponge.  Beat  the  two  eggs  till  very 
light  and  add  them  to  this  sponge,  beating  them  in  well.  Half  fill 
well  buttered  muffin-pans  with  the  batter ;  cover,  and  let  the  muffins 


rise  in  a  warm  place  for  one  hour.  Bake  for  half  an  hour  in  a 
moderately  quick  oven. 

These  mufSns  should  not  be  set  to  rise  before  nine  o'clock  at 
night.  They  are  nice  for  luncheon  or  tea.  but  when  they  are  in- 
tended for  luncheon  use  almost  twice  as  much  yeast  as  you  other, 
wise  would.  With  the  quantity  of  materials  stated  above  two 
dozen  muffins  can  be  made. 
Raised  Corn  Muffins. 

For  two  dozen  muffins  you  will  need  one  pint  of  sifted  flour,  a 
scant  pint  of  corn  meal,  one  pint  and  a  gill  of  cold  water,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter,  tme  scant 
teaspoonful  of  soda,  one  generous  tablespoonful  of  yeast,  and  one 
teaspoonful  of  salt.  Put  the  flour,  meal,  salt,  and  sugar  in  a  bowl; 
add  the  water  and  yeast,  and  beat  well.  Cover  the  bowl  and  set  in 
a  moderately  warm  place.  In  the  morning,  dissolve  the  soda  in 
four  tablespooofuls  of  cold  water,  and  add  this  water  and  the 
melted  butter  to  the  risen  mixture.  Beat  well,  and  pour  into  but- 
tered muffin-pans.  Bake  at  once,  for  half  an  hour,  in  a  moderately 
hot  oven.  A  well  beaten  egg  added  with  the  butter  and  soda  will 
greatly  improve  the  muffins. 
Raised  Corn  Muffins.  (No.  2.) 

The  materials  needed  for  two  dozen  muffins  are:  One  pint  of 
com  meal,  one  pint  of  floifr,  one  scant  quart  of  boiling  water,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  two  of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  yeast,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  soda,  and  one  egg. 
Put  the  meal  in  a  bowl  and  gradually  pour  the  boiling  water  on  it 
Beat  thoroughly ;  then  add  the  butter,  salt,  sugar,  and  flour.  Beat 
the  mixture  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  let  it  stand  until  it  becomes 
cool.  When  the  batter  is  cool,  add  the  yeast;  cover, and  set  in 
a  moderately  warm  place  over  night.  In  the  morning,  dissolve  the 
soda  in  three  tablespoonfuls  of  cold  water.  Add  this  water  and 
the  egs,  wdl  beaten,  to  the  batter,  and  beat  well.  Pour  this 
mixture  into  well  buttered  muffin-^ons,  and  bake  for  half  an  hour 
in  a  moderately  hot  oven. 
Crumpets. 

This  is  the  list  of  ingredients  for  two  dozen  crumpets:  One 
generous  quart  of  flour,  one  pint  of  warm  water,  one-fourth  of  a 
cupful  of  yeast,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  teaspoonful  of  sugar, 
and  three  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  melted. 

Put  the  flour,  salt  and  sugar  in  a  bowl.  Add  the  water  and  yeast, 
and  beat  vigorously  for  fifteen  minutes.  Cover  the  bowl,  and  set 
in  a  warm  place  over  night  In  the  morning  beat  in  the  melted 
butter  and  pour  the  batter  into  buttered  muffin  pans.  Let  the 
crumpets  rise  for  an  hour,  and  bake  them  for  half  an  hour  in  a 
moderate  oven. 

If  you  choose  you  may  add  the  butter  to  the  mixture  at  night 
I  n  that  case  the  risen  sponge  may  be  taken  out  by  spoonfuls,  beii^ 
careful  not  to  break  it  down,  and  the  crumpets  will  then  require 

only  half  an  hour  to  rise. 

Crumpets  may  be  baked  on  a  griddle  instead  of  in  muffin  pans. 
If  they  are  baked  on  a  griddle,  measure  the  quart  of  flour  lightly. 
When  ready  to  fry  them,  butter  the  muffin  rings  and  also  a  griddle, 
which  should  not  be  as  hot  as  for  common  griddle-cakes.  Place 
the  buttered  rings  on  the  griddle  and  put  a  spoonful  of  the  batter 
in  each  one.  When  the  crumpets  get  done  on  one  side,  turn  them, 
and  brown  the  other  side.  It  will  take  about  twelve  minutes  to 
cook  them. 

Raised  Wheat  Waffles. 

For  six  or  eight  persons  use  one  quart  of  flotu*,  one  pint  and  a 
half  of  milk,  one-fourth  of  a  cupful  of  yeast  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar,  one  fourth  of  a  cupful  of  melted  butter,  two  eggs,  and  one 
teaspoonful  of  salt 

Boil  the  milk,  and  after  adding  the  butter  to  it  let  the  mixture 
stand  until  cool.  Put  the  flour,  sugar,  and  salt  in  a  bowl.  Add  the 
milk  and  yeast  and  beat  well  for  fifteen  minutes,  or  even  twenty. 
Let  this  batter  rise  over  night  In  the  morning  add  the  eggs,  well 
beaten.  Have  the  waffle-irons  hot  and  well  greased,  and  cook 
the  cakes  quickly.  They  should  be  served  the  moment  they  come 
from  the  irons.  They  will  be  sufficiently  cooked  as  socm  as  they 
are  browned  on  both  sides. 
Raised  Hominy  Waffles. 

Boil  half  a  cupful  of  fine  breakfast  hominy  in  one  generous  pint 
of  water  for  one  hour.  Add  one  pint  of  boiled  milk  or  water  and 
one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  an^  ^^^"'^  ^'^^^  i^^*^  ^ooL 
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Now  add  one  pint  of  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  tablespooo- 
ful  of  sugar,  and  one-founh  of  a  cupful  of  yeast.  Beat  well,  and 
after  covering:,  set  in  a  warm  place  over  night.  In  the  morning 
add  three  well  beaten  eggs.  Two  will  do,  but  three  will  make  the 
waffles  much  better.  Cook  in  hot  irons  and  serve  at  once. 
Raised  Rice  Waffles. 

These  are  made  of  two  cupfuls  of  cold  boiled  ricet  one  pint  of 
flour,  one  pint  of  boiled  milk,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  table- 
spoonful  d  sugar,  three  tablespooofuls  of  yeast,  and  two  eggs. 

Put  the  flour,  su^r  and  salt  in  a  bowl ;  then  add  the  milk,  which 
should  be  only  blood  warm.  Beat  well;  then  add  the  yeast  and 
rice,  and  beat  for  ten  minutes  longer.  Cover  the  bowl  and  let  it 
stand  in  a  warm  place  over  night  In  the  morning  beat  the  eggs 
separately  and  add  them  to  the  risen  batter,  beating  in  well.  Bake 
the  waffles  in  very  hot  irons  and  serve  at  once. 
Raised  Flannel  Cakes. 

In  order  to  make  enough  for  six  or  eight  persons  one  must  take 
a  pint  and  a  gill  of  boiled  milk,  one  pint  of  flour,  half  a  pint  of  coro 
meal,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  yeast,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one 
tableapoonful  of  sugar,  and  three  eggs. 

Boil  the  raitk  and  let  it  stand  until  it  becomes  tepid.  Add  the 
yeast,  and  pour  the  liquid  mixture  on  the  dry  ingredients.  Beat 
well ;  then  cover  the  bowl  and  let  it  stand  in  a  warm  place  over 
night.  In  the  morning  add  the  eg^s,  beaten  separately.  Fry  the 
cakes  on  a  griddle. 

—Maria  Parloa, 

ICe^fHrU.  AH  rights  r*strv«d,^ 
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I  bear  a  song  that  is  never  heard 

Save  in  the  spring-time  rain — 
A  song  just  over  the  window-sill, 
As  sweet  as  the  gush  of  a  mountain  rill 
When  the  leaves  are  new  and  the  winds  are  still; 

And  it  comes  in  the  spring-time  rain. 

A  song  of  the  beautiful  things  that  grow 

In  the  spring-time  r^iin  ; 
The  things  we  love  and  the  things  we  need- 
Vine  and  blossom  and  flower  and  weed, 
Fern  and  ozier  and  rush  and  reed — 

That  come  in  the  spring-time  rain. 

The  leaf-buds  break  from  their  satin  sheaths 

In  the  spring-time  rain. 
And  flutter  lucently,  softly  green ; 
And  the  lily-flag's  gown  is  fresh  and  dean, 
And  the  grass-pink's  tenderest  blush  is  seen, 

In  the  spring-time  rain. 

The  wind  flowers  toss  up  their  rose-veined  caps 

In  the  spring-time  rain ; 
The  moss  spreads  open  a  velvet  mat. 
The  slim  spring-beauties  all  nod  and  chat, 
And  the  buttercup  comes,  in  her  yellow  lut. 

In  the  spring-time  rain. 

And  trim  and  tall  ^e  daisies  grow 

In  the  spring-time  rain; 
And  all  the  plum  and  the  cherry  trees 
Are  bloomy  oceans  and  blossom  seas. 
And  the  peach  prepares  for  her  friends,  the  bees, 

In  the  spring-time  rain. 

Oh,  bless  the  sprites  the  good  Lord  sends 

In  the  spring-time  rain  ; 
When  the  tap  of  their  silver  heels  is  near. 
We  know  it's  the  cheeriest  time  of  year. 
And  they  sing  us  the  songs  we  love  to  hear. 

In  the  spring-time  rain. 

 —HattU  WhUtuy. 

Hope,  of  all  passions,  most  befriends  us  here; 

Passions  of  prouder  name  befriend  us  less ; 

Joy  has  her  tears,  and  transport  has  her  death; 

Hope,  like  a  cordial,  innocent  though  strong, 

Man's  heart  at  once  inspirits  and  serene, 

Nor  makes  him  pay  his  wisdom  for  his  yay^.— Young. 


Original  in  Goon  HonsBKBBPUto. 

FESFUKES  AHD  FERFmiEBT. 
V. 

The  season  prime  for  sweetest  scents  and  ^xt%,—MU^t. 

^ATCHOULY  is  an  East  Indian  peifume,  and  was 
of  rare  popularity  when  first  brought  into  promi- 
nence as  a  handkerchief  extract  by  the  ^lite.  Of 
a  peculiar  heavy  smell  in  its  full  strength,  when 
diluted  as  an  extract  it  resembles  very  much  a 
mixture  of  camphor  and  snakeroot  (wild  ginger). 
Patchouly  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  odors  amongst  oils,  and 
can  be  made  with  other  perfumes  into  exquisite  and  most 
harmonious  extracts,  being  possessed  of  rare  qualifications  in 
this  respect ;  or  being  injudiciously  handled  may  create  a  very 
discordant  smell.  We  must  confess  to  a  like  for  it,  but  it  has 
many  enemies.  An  extract  for  the  handkerchief  is  made  thus : 

Extract  Patchouly. 

Oil  patchouly,  one-hatf  dram ;  cologne  spirit,  eight  ounces.  Mix.  If 
desired  sweeter,  add  otto  rose,  ten  drops,  oil  sandalwood,  five  drops. 

Vetivert  is  another  East  Indian  perfume,  peculiar  in  its 
character  and  not  much  liked.  It  assimilates  with  sandal- 
wood and  patchouly,  more  particularly  the  latter.  Has  given 
a  character  to  many  fashionable  perfumes.  Of  a  lot  of  the 
oil  that  was  brought  into  Boston  some  years  since,  the  writer 
only  was  a  buyer,  the  balance  remaining  unsold  being  sent  to 
New  York  for  a  market 

Civet,  an  animal  perfume  of  some  prominence,  is  a  secre- 
tion from  the  civet  Cat,  a  native  of  the  East,  whence  it  was 
first  brought  by  the  Dutch.  Civet  has  a  most  unpleasant 
smell  in  its  crude  state,  and  would  be  thoi^ht  a  very  unlikely 
substance  for  use  in  perfumery  by  most  persons.  Properly 
diluted  it  enters  into  some  of  the  most  flowery  bouquets  known, 
is  largely  employed  by  the  French  in  their  finest  extracts,  and 
we  think  quite  a  favorite  with  Americans  also,  judging  iErom 
the  sense  of  smell  when  entering  their  factories.  Its  place  in 
perfumes  is  to  "hold"  other  and  more  volatile  odors,  and 
sometimes  to  act  as  a  "  backer  "  to  some  flower  perfumes  with 
which  it  chords. 

Ambeijgris  is  likewise  a  well  known  animal  perfume.  Pieces 
of  it  have  been  found  upon  the  sea-shore  from  the  earliest 
times.  The  best  authorities  are  in  doubt  as  to  its  exact  origin, 
only  the  fact  remainitig  that  it  originally  comes  from  the 
whale,  and  during  the  palmy  days  of  the  whale  fishery  return- 
ing whalers  often  brought  small  quantities  home.  I  have 
seen  old  sailors  who  had  carried  little  pieces  in  their  pocket  for 
years.  It  was  a  rule  amongst  whalemen  to  give  ambei^is  first 
preference,  and  to  cut  loose  from  a  whale  already  "  struck  " 
if  a  floating  lump  could  not  be  secured  otherwise.  The  largest 
lump  on  record  for  many  years  was  bought  by  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  and  weighed  182  pounds.  A  few  years 
since,  however,  the  barque  Elizabeth  of  New  Bedford,  struck 
a  very  large  sperm  whale  off  Madagascar,  upon  opening  which 
285  pounds  of  ambergris  was  discovered,  worth  on  the  spot 
$2o,ooo.  The  old  price  of  ambergris  was  "  its  weight  in  gold." 
For  a  perfume  alone  ambergris  is  of  but  little  value,  but  as  a 
"  fixing  "  substance  to  hold  fine  ethereal  odors  upon  the  hand- 
kerchief is  much  esteemed.  At  the  time  of  the  Boston  fire 
the  writer  had  some  ambergris  costing  >i7  per  ounce ;  a  large 
firm  making  a  specialty  of  this  article  was  burnt  out  and  the 
price  advanced  to  $40  per  ounce. 

Fairy  zephyrs  I  balmy  xephyrs  I  what  bring  ye  here  to-day  ? 
"  We  bring  the  vernal  odors  fresh  from  new  mown  fields  of  hay; 
And  rarest  scent  of  spice  and  musk  that  farther  India  yields. 
With  favorite  English  lavender  from  Surrey's  bright  green  fields." 

Tonquin,  or  Tonka,  is  a  veiy  agreeable  and  somewhat  in- 
tense odor  derived  from  the  Tonka  bean  of  commerce,— the 
snuff  bean  of  our  grandmother's  days,  when  one  was  usually 
kept  in  the  snuff-box  to  impartjyxleasas^  odaKjE^d^^l^hts. 
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When  fresh  they  are  very  fragrant  and  give  out  a  smell  re- 
sembling the  new  made  hay  of  localities  where  the  "sweet 
smelling  vernal  grass"  is  common,  as  both  possess  the  same 
odoriferous  principle,  "  coumarin,"  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
form  of  crystals  upon  the  beans,  and  which,  according  to  a 
German  chemist,  is  found  in  not  less  than  thirty-one  species 
in  two  families  of  plants.  Tonquin  enters  into  the  composi- 
t  ion  of  a  variety  of  bouquets,  being  somewhat  of  a  favorite  with 
many  perfumers.  It  is  also  used  to  cheapen  vanilla  extract,  the 
price  being  much  less.  It  is  the  leader  in  the  perfume  we 
now  give,  called 
New-Mown  Hay. 

Extract  Tonquin  bean  (double),  two  and  one-half  oancea;  extract  rose 
geranium,  one  ounce ;  extract  orange  flower  pomade,  one  ounce ;  extract 
rose  pomade,  one  ounce ;  extract  jasmine  pomade,  one  ounce ;  extract 
cassie  pomade,  one-half  ounce;  extract  rose  triple,  one  ounce.  Mix. 

Clove  is  the  only  one  of  the  spice  oils  which  enters  into 
liquid  perfumes  worthy  of  our  present  notice.  It  gives  to 
many  bouquets  a  zest  not  otherwise  obtainable,  plainly  shows 
its  presence  in  the  pink  family,  and  performs  a  part  in  Ronde- 
letia  of  which  "  more  anon."  ' 

Lavender  is  an  old  favorite  English  perfume  in  which  coun- 
try it  finds  its  best  conditions  of  growth.  It  is  also  largely 
raised  in  France,  but  the  product  is  not  considered  to  equal 
the  English.  There  are  some  four  to  eight  grades  of  lavender 
oil  in  the  market,  the  Mitcham  and  Hitchin,  English,  com- 
manding the  highest  price.  The  French  is  very  good  however, 
the  "Mont  Blanc"  being  usually  a  fine  article.  Lavender  enters 
into  the  composition  of  colognes,  some  bouquets,  also  into 
Lavender  Water. 

Oil  of  lavender  (English  or  French),  two  drams ;  cologne  spirit,  seven 
ounces ;  water,  free  from  obvious  impurity,  one  ounce.  Mix. 

The  following  recipe  is  based  upon  the  principle  well  known 
to  the  art  of  two  odors  blending  together  in  such  harmony 
as  to  produce,  as  it  were,  a  new  perfume.  It  is  copied  from 
an  old  work  on  perfumery,  there  having  been  no  essential 
variation  since  the  writer  first  had  the  pleasure  of  making  his 
debut  by  attempting  this  extract  over  thirty  years  ago ; 
Rondeletla. 

Oil  lavender,  two  drams;  oil  bergamot,  oil  dove,  each,  one  dram; 
otto  rose,  twenty-five  drops ;  extract  musk,  extract  vanilla,  extract  amber- 
gris, each,  one- half  ounce;  cologne  spirit,  twenty  ounces.  Mix.  het 
stand  to  age. 

"So  sweetly,  all  musk." 
Musk  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  penetrating  of  odors. 
It  is  contained  in  sacs  or  pods  which  are  taken  from  the  musk 
deer,  an  inhabitant  of  the  mountainous  ranges  on  the  northern 
boundaries  of  India  which  branch  out  into  Siberia,  Thibet 
and  China.  Known  to  the  Chinese  from  the  earliest  times,  it 
finds  in  London  its  principal  market,  where  it  is  brought  in 
little  caddies  from  China.  Musk  is  always  more  or  less  adul- 
terated, it  being  impossible  for  the  Oriental  mind  to  withstand 
the  temptation,  consequently  the  pods  are  liable  to  vary  much 
in  value.  In  view  of  this  fact,  it  has  become  quite  a  custom 
of  late  years  to  remove  the  musk  itself,  which  is  a  coarse,  dark 
brown  powder  or  grain,  from  quite  a  numbered  pods  at  a  time 
and  put  it  all  together,  thus  averaging  and  making  it  of  uni- 
form value.  In  this  condition  it  is  known  as  "grain  musk," 
worth  in  the  large  wholesale  houses  from  f  30  to  ^40  per  ounce 
and  upwards,  according  to  quality.  Different  kinds  are  known 
commercially  as  Tonquin,  Assam,  Nepaul,  Yunnan,  Cabar- 
dine,  Canton;  the  last  very  inferior,  worth  scarcely  $1  per 
ounce.  Musk  stands  absolutely  alone  in  its  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  odor ;  of  a  strong  animal  smell  in  its  full  strength, 
and  to  many  most  uninviting,  it  becomes,  when  skilfully 
handled,  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  subtle  of  perfumes,  and 
can  be  brought  into  such  harmonious  relations  with  rose  as  to 
scarcely  show  its  presence.  Many  persons  claim  that  the 
smell  of  musk  is.  very  unpleasant  to  them.  Some,  without 
doubt,  are  honest  in  their  dislike,  but  we  find  from  experieuM 


that  many  who  express  this  sentiment  quite  strongly,  are  ad- 
mirers of  perfumes  largely  containing  musk,  when  in  ig- 
norance of  that  fact.  Musk  was  always  a  favorite  in  the 
East,  and  Mahomet  with  rare  sagacity  took  firm  hold  of  one 
of  the  salient  points  of  the  Asiatic  character,  when  he  im- 
parted to  his  followers  as  a  religious  truth,  "that  the  beau- 
teous females  of  their  heaven  were  formed  out  of  pure  musk," 
this  idea  to  the  Oriental  being  the  acme  of  sensuous  perfec- 
tion. Musk  is  indispensable  to  the  perfumer;  we  know  of 
nothing  to  replace  it.  Our  thoughts  linger  with  this  subtle 
perfume,  a  perfume  of  the  East  and  barbaric  magnificence,  a 
perfume  with  dreamy  memories  of  rarest  loveliness,  its  spell 

yet  unbroken, 

"  Nor  the  sweet  smell 
Of  different  flowers,  in  odor  and  in  hue. 
Can  make  me  any  longer  story  tell." 

—  m//  B.  Dorman. 


Orighul  In  Good  HoosukariNG. 

A  FLOEAL  ALPHABET. 
A  is  Arbutus,  that  trails  on  the  ground ; 
B  is  for  Bluets,  in  moist  piaces  found. 
C  is  the  Columbine,  CraneaUl),  Clover; 
D  is  the  Daisy,  the  broad  fields  over. 
E,  Evening  Primrose  that  opens  at  night ; 
F  is  the  Fern,  very  graceful  and  slight 
G  is  for  Gentian,  the  closed  and  the  frilled ; 
H  is  Hepatica,  trilobed,  blue-tinged. 
I.  Indian-pipe  (or  the  copse  plant  'tis  called) ; 
J  is  for  Jack,  in  his  pulpit  installed. 
K  is  the  Kalmia,  whose  leaves  are  like  wax ; 
L  is  Irf>belia,  a  favorite  irith  quacks. 
H  is  for  Mandrake,  with  apples  to  eat ; 
N  is  a  Nightshade  we  call  bitter-sweet 
O  is  the  Orchid,  producing  strange  flowers ; 
P  is  the  Pitcher-plant,  catching  the  showers. 
Q,  Quaking-grass,  in  bouquets  we  admire; 
R  is  the  Rose,  both  the  swamp  and  sweet-brier. 
S  is  Spiing-beaoty— Claytonia's  its  name; 
T  is  for  Thoroughwort  (boneset'i  the  same). 
U,  Uvularia— pale-yellow  bell ; 

V  is  the  Violet,  found  In  the  dell. 
W,  Wintei«reeii— spicy,  indeed ; 

X  is  the  Xanthium,  but  a  vile  weed. 

Y  is  the  Yarrow,  that  smells  very  nice ; 
Z  is  Zizania,  the  Indian  rice. 

 —Eva  J,  Beede. 

Origtaiai  in  OooD  HousnsBrtNO. 

osiTioisnrG  fet  theobieb. 

Some  radical  criticism  of  pet  theories  of  health  was  made 
by  Dr.  Titus  Munson  Coan  not  long  ago.  He  said  that  the 
notion  accepted  by  thousands  that  we  must  leave  the  table 
hungry  is  nonsense  and  rubbish.  An  ascetic  is  just  as  bad  as 
a  glutton,  and  both  by  their  conduct  pave  the  way  to  disease 
and  disability.  He  did  not  think  much  of  vegetarianism,  for 
we  were  bom  to  eat  meat.  Nervous  people  should  eat  fish, 
meats  and  mtlk.  Professional  men  and  brain  workers  must 
have  lots  of  meat,  fish,  milk  and  vegetables.  We  have  few 
gluttons  in  this  country  because  the  people  are  active  enough 
to  utilize  the  energy  of  their  food.  Good  ale  and  beer  were 
commended  as  substitutes  for  much  of  the  water  that  is 
drank  in  this  country,  and  they  were  called  aids  to  digestion. 
Wine  was  also  good,  and  St.  Paul  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about  when  he  told  the  people  to  take  a  little  wine  for  the 
stomach's  sake.  Alcohol  was  mentioned  as  a  medicine  better 
than  half  the  drugs  in  use  now.  Speaking  of  the  use  of  domestic 
and  foreign  mineral  waters,  the  doctor  advised  that  their 
indiscriminate  use  would  be  attended  by  just  as  bad  results 
as  if  you  went  into  a  drug  store  and  pi^^d'^O^fAMU^ne  on 
the  shelf  and  used  it  withoiit!  ^^^Vibe^ 


Good  Mousbkbbpino. 
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TEE  OLB-FASHIOVED  FABLOB. 

A  VzzK  FOK  Old-Tihe  Plaimhbss  and  PuRmr. 

T  is  customary  in  these  latter  days  to 
ridicule  the  formal  parlors  of  the 
last  generation.  The  slippery  hair- 
cloth of  funereal  black,  the  marble- 
topped  table  on  which  rested  the 
family  Bible,  the  carpet  of  rain-bow 
hue,  and  other  e/  cetera  of  our  moth- 
er's best  room,  are  to  be  relegated 
to  the  attic  or  the  auctioneer  as  the 
testbetic  Solons  of  the  present  hour 
decree  that  we  shall  have  floors 
either  of  hard  wood,  or  painted  and 
oiled  and  nearly  covered  with  numer- 
ous n^fs,  upholstery  of  tapestry  and 
plush  which  fades  and  looks  dingy, 
ah,  so  soon  1  and  as  much  in  the  way  of  embroidery,  drapery, 
portieres  and  bric-^-brac  as  the  purse  can  buy. 

That  a  change  in  household  furnishing  and  decoration  was 
desirable  is  true,  and  a  change  that  makes  home  life  more 
healthful,  tasteful  and  beautiful  is  to  be  welcomed  and  ac- 
cepted. But  before  the  old-fashioned  parlor,  prim,  rigid  and 
bare  as  it  was,  has  entirely  vanished  from  among  us,  over- 
whelmed and  swallowed  up  by  a  medley  of  furniture  of  odd 
shapes  and  styles,  velvets,  satins,  raw  silks,  scarfs,  fans,  glass, 
china,  old  teapots,  easels,  banners,  and  a  hundred  other  things 
that  are  rarely  either  *'  art "  or  "  decoration,"  can  we  not  for 
a  moment  ciy  a  halt  and  try  to  discover  if,  out  of  the  wreck  of 
old-time  traditions,  there  is  not  something  worth  preserving 
for  the  benefit  of  the  home  and  our  own  spiritual  development. 

The  furnishings  of  a  house  usually  partake  something  of 
the  character  of  its  occupants ;  by  them  we  may  judge  of 
their  tastes,  studies,  inclinations.  The  solemn  state  room  of 
a  well  ordered  New  England  household  was  indicative  of 
quiet,  methodical  living.  The  furniture  was  well  made  and 
boi^ht  to  last  The  sofas,  chairs  and  tables  that  the  bride 
brought  to  her  new  home  survived  the  christenings,  wed- 
dings and  merry-makings  of  fifty  years  and  were  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation  when  the  careful  mistress  was  tai.en 
from  their  midst  to  her  final  earthly  resting  plat^.  The  orna- 
ments were  few  and  of  a  permanent  character, — family  por- 
traits, an  embroidered  sampler,  some  mementoes  of  a  sister 
who  had  died  in  early  youth.  If  the  room  was  not  in  any 
sense  artistic,  neither  was  its  effect  vulgarizing.  It  was  the 
same  all  over  the  house.  Things  were  what  they  professed  to 
be ;  they  were  "  real."  A  bookcase  was  not  a  bedstead,  nor  a 
trunk  a  bureau,  nor  a  chair  a  music  box.  They  were  not 
Rococo,  nor  Louis  Quatorze,  nor  Queen  Anne,  but  useful, 
sensible  articles  adapted  to  the  needs  and  conditions  of  their 
ownei3.  The  men  and  women  educated  under  these  in- 
fluences had  an  earnestness  and  sincerity  of  purpose  that 
made  them  the  backbone  and  sinew  of  a  great  nation ;  nor 
were  they  lacking  in  a  true  appreciation  of  what  is  genuine 
and  lofty  in  art.  Nearly  every  American  artist  of  recogpiized 
fame  was  brought  up  in  a  simple,  unpretending  home,  early 
trained  to  habits  of  perseverance  and  industry,  the  most  in- 
valuable allies  of  inherent  genius. 

Foreign  travel  and  the  American  tendency  to  admire  what- 
ever is  new  has  gradually  revolutionized  our  dwellings.  Mil- 
lionaires and  cattle  kings  have  ransacked  Europe  for  art 
treasures  for  their  palaces ;  skilled  workmen  have  reproduced 
the  luxurious  trappings  of  every  luxurious  age,  and  artists  of 
all  descriptions  have  given  their  best  efforts  to  adorn  and 
beautvEy  the  home.  But  things  that  are  really  and  truly  beau- 
ttfnl  are  oftentimes  too  costly  for  a  limited  purse  to  buy,  so 


we  have  cheaper  grades,  and  then  imitations  of  imitations 
until  we  see  the  remote  effects  of  corrupt  and  voluptuous 
courts  in  every  farm  and  village  parlor.  We  must  be  French 
or  Moorish  or  Grecian,  anything  but  American.  As  we  can- 
not have  the  best,  a  feeble  copy  or  a  make-shift  must  answer. 
It  is  at  comparatively  small  expense  that  the  average  house- 
wife must  adorn  her  home.  A  multitude  of  books  and  mag- 
azines are  u^ng  her  on,  giving  directions  how  to  make  cov- 
erings and  ornaments  for  every  article  in  every  room  from 
garret  to  cellar,  gilding  the  nails  and  the  door  knobs,  making 
pine  look  like  ebony,  and  common  earthenware  like  choicest 
Sevres.  How  false  !  how  vulgar  1  what  a  sham  !  Home- 
made decorations  are  like  home-made  gowns;  they  serve  a 
purpose  but  show  the  lack  of  an  artistic  hand.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  they  are  crude,  inelegant  and  in  the  end  expensive. 
They  do  not  make  your  home  attractive.  If  you  have  not  the 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  that  will  keep  your  boys  off  the 
street  at  night,  they  will  not  be  stayed  by  a  hand-painted 
milking-stool  tied  with  a  yellow  satin  bow,  and  a  Turkish 
scarf  across  jraur  center  table ;  if  you  have  not  for  your 
friends  a  gracious  welcome  and  ho^itable  cheer  they  will 
not  come  for  the  frippery  in  your  drawing-room.  Was  there 
no  virtue  in  the  substantialness  and  simplicity  of  the  old- 
fashioned  parlor  ?  Is  not  the  personality  of  a  room  oft  times 
its  greatest  charm  ?  Are  not  pretension  and  cheap  ornamenta- 
tion as  much  out  of  place  in  your  home  as  they  would  be  in 
your  attire?  Then  away  with  all  these  superficialities  I  Sweep 
out  the  whole  array  of  tinsel  and  fringes  and  rags,  ornaments 
that  are  no  ornaments,  that  pervert  the  taste,  that  destroy  the 
dignity  and  character  of  a  home,  making  it  look  more  like  a 
curiosity  shop  than  the  dwelling  of  refined,  cultured  people. 

It  is  not  that  all  household  decoration  is  an  evil,  but  an 
excess  is  always  to  be  avoided.  Those  who  must  count  the 
cost,  and  yet  are  desirous  of  creating  a  home  beautiful  in 
effect,  unartificial,  honest  and  pure,  must  buy  with  exceeding 
care.  Things  that  will  bear  but  little  use  and  are  at  best  but 
a  fleeting  fashion,  are  an  extravagance  though  but  little 
money  has  been  required  to  procure  them.  Judicious  ex- 
penditure is  the  wisest  economy.  If  we  cannot  have  the  best 
we  can  at  least  have  what  is  good  of  its  kind,  of  permanent 
quality,  suitable  to  our  surroundings,  and  in  no  other  way  can 
the  American  home  have  a  distinctive  character,  an  artistic 
inspiration  and  an  abiding  influence. 

— -Pg/a  V,  Stoddard. 

Originl  In  Good  HouHSiBriNG. 

FUBBIKGS. 

Oh,  Bessie  dear,  to  me  be  kind  I 
Don't  drive  me  from  the  cushioned  chair, 

When  by  the  fire  poor  puss  you  find  « 
Prepared  to  spend  the  cold  night  there  t 

And  Bessie,  iriien  I  sing  my  *on^ 

Hoping  to  make  you  imderetand, 
Why  do  yon  ciT ''Scat  puss  I  Golongl" 

And  to  the  cellar  drive  your  friend? 

Perhaps  yon  do  not  understand ; 

But  could  I  make  my  meaning  clear, 
And  you'd  my  language  at  ccnnmand, 

These  are  the  words  would  meet  your  ear: 

"  Imi^u-r-r-tiDent  p-u-r-rwM,  why  p-uT-r-sist  in  p-n-r'^-stiing  this 
p-o-r-r-nicious  p-u-r-r-pose  ?  P-U'^r-faaps  I  can  p-n-r-r-soade  you  to 
p-n-r-r-mit  this  p-u*r-r-secuted  p-u-ss  to  p-n-r-r-severe  in  her  p-u-r-r- pose 
of  p-u-M^suiiv  her  nap  in  peace.  P-u-r-r*ched  here  she  can  p-u-r-r-pe- 
trate  no  p-a*r*r-nicioas  p-uT-Hoiaii^  <rf  any  p-a-r-r-s<ni*s  app-n-r-i^ 
tenanoes. 

This  is  the  p-u-r-r-port  of  my  p-o-r-r-petoal  p-ti-r-r*inga.  I  hope  yon 
will  p-o-r-r-ceive  them  to  be  p-u-r-r«tinent  and  p-u-r-r-suasive,  and  will 
p-u-r-r-form  what  I  p-u-r-r-ceive  to  be  p-a-r-r-fectly  p-u-r-r-misdble. 
From  your  p>a*r-r-secated  p-tt-r-r-titioner 
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OUB  BABIES  A9D  THEIB  HOTHEBS. 

Cuius  of  the  Onb  and  Ddtixs  of  the  Othlr. 


CHAPTER  II. 
Instxvction  for  Bathimo  and  Feeding. 

ABY'S  DAILY  BATH  has  formed  a 
part  of  nearly  every  infant's  life  that 
has  had  the  advantages  of  any  kind 
of  bringing  up,  and,  except  in  rare 
instances,  it  is  a  practice  which  should 
not  be  discontinued.  In  the  morning 
is  the  best  time.  Have  everything 
in  readiness  before  beginning.  After 
baby  is  undressed  it  is  often  found 
that  the  water  "  is  not  warm  enough," 
or  there  is  "  no  cold  water  handy,"  or 
"  the  soap  is  missing,"  or  "  the  fire  is 
not  in  good  condition."  The  room 
should  be  of  a  comfortable  tempera- 
ture, a  seat  chosen  near  the  stove  in 
winter,  and  free  from  draughts;  if 
this  latter  cannot  be  found,  it  may  be  artificially  made  by 
placing  chairs  in  a  circle  and  throwing  a  blanket  or  shawl 
over  them,  thus  making  a  little  enclosure.  For  bathing  pur- 
poses have  the  water  as  near  98*^  as  possible.  Some  authorities 
recommend  a  hot  bath,  others  the  cold  bath  ;  but  the  former  is 
too  debilitatingfor  daily  use  ;  the  latter  not  safe  for  young  chil- 
dren, nor  for  any  one,  unless  vigorous.  For  children  over  three 
months  old  a  little  bath-tub,  rubber  if  possible,  will  be  a 
great  convenience.  Before  that  age  the  infant  is  usually  just 
sponged  over,  one  part  at  a  time  only  being  bared,  or  washed 
in  an  ewer.  The  soap  used  should  be  pure  castile.  Florida 
water  or  cologne  added  to  the  water  has  a  fine  effect. 

If  the  infant  is  fleshy,  great  care  will  be  needed  to  prevent 
chafing  between  the  folds  of  flesh ;  separate  widely,  sponge 
carefully  and  dry  thoroughly,  then  powder.  If  you  are  still 
troubled,  especially  with  the  neck,  use  a  fine  gold  chain  or 
threads  of  silk  about  the  neck.  If  the  skin  has  become  de- 
nuded before  noticed,  put  into  the  powder  an  equal  quantity 
of  pulverized  borax ;  ai^ly  thoroughly. 

Never  soap  the  sponge  before  the  child's  face  is  washed ; 
soap  in  the  eyes  is  not  pleasant,  and  although  it  makes  them 
bright,  as  our  grandames  say,  I  doubt  if  it  pays  in  extra 
beauty  for  the  pain.  In  the  case  of  very  young  infants  it  has 
produced  severe  inflammation,  terminating  in  blindness.  In 
washing  the  head  one  often  sees  a  brownish,  dirty  looking 
spot.  Don't  attack  this  with  your  finger  nail  or  even  a  comb. 
Rub  vaseline  over  the  place  for  two  or  three  days,  when  it 
will  begin  to  loosen  ;  remove  carefully  with  baby's  comb  what 
is  loose  (avoid  all  digging,  for  that  makes  matters  worse). 

In  lifting  baby  from  the  tub,  put  one  hand  under  the  neck 
and  head,  with  the  other  take  both  feet  In  this  way  you  can 
lift  the  youngest  infant  without  dislocating  an  arm,  straining 
the  child  or  scaring  yourself  into  hysterics  for  fear  of  drop- 
ping it.  Were  it  not  of  so  much  importance  to  the  mother,  and 
possible  catastrophe  to  the  child,  her  efforts  to  hold  it  firmly 
would  often  be  amusing.  Keep  the  feet,  not  the  head  near- 
est the  stove  during  the  washing  and  dressing  process.  If  you 
would  have  your  babe  sweet  in  the  warmest  weather,  have  as 
maxims,  plenty  of  water,  not  too  much  soap,  thorough  dryness 
before  any  powder  is  used,  clean,  well  aired  clothes. 

In  dressing,  the  band  goes  first.  If  it  is  the  old-fashioned 
linen  one,  put  on  smoothly,  drawing  only  tight  enough  to  en- 
sure its  keeping  its  place.  Wrinkles  in  this  are  means  of 
sorry  torture.  When  put  on  properly  the  skirt  bands  will 
not  be  apt  to  trouble.  After  the  band,  tbe  napkins,  shirt,  pinny 
skirt  and  dress. 


I  cannot  leave  the  subject  <^  baby's  toilet  without  mention- 
ing the  insane  impulse  some  have  of  shoving  hairpins,  shawl- 
pins  and  various  other  articles  up  the  nostrils  and  into  the 
ears  of  the  poor  victim,  for  sundry  and  various  purposes  as  a 
fitting  finale  of  the  cleaning  up  process.  I  have  as  strongs  an 
aversion  to  dirty  ears  and  nose  as  any  one,  but  don't  jeopard- 
ize your  child's  life  by  using  such  tools.  You  are  apt  to  punc- 
ture delicate  organs  which  lie  in  these  cavities.  It's  a  good 
saying :  *'  Never  put  anything  smaller  than  your  elbow  in  your 
ear,"  but  when  necessary  to  explore  these  cavities,  use  onlya 
corner  of  the  towel  or  something  not  too  hard. 

In  caring  for  the  nails,  don't  cut  them  too  short ;  leave  a 
narrow,  white  line  above  the  jointure  of  the  matrix,  or,  in 
other  words,  leave  the  nail  even  with  the  finger  tips,  for  if  cut 
shorter,  for  the  first  few  years  of  a  person's  life  the  fleshy 
finger  tip  rolls  back  and  flattens  out,  and  not  the  best  man- 
icure in  the  country  can  make  a  fine,  tapering  tip. 

For  delicate  children  the  addition  of  rock  salt  or  of  alcohol 
to  the  water  used  for  bathing  is  often  beneficial.  Sulphur 
baths  are  sometimes  used  at  home  where  the  infant  is  afflicted 
with  skin  troubles.  When  it  can  be  obtained,  water  from 
some  of  the  mineral  springs  is  preferable,  but  a  fair  imitation 
can  be  made  by  adding  a  teaspoonful  of  flowers  of  sulphur  to 
a  pint  of  water ;  bring  to  a  boil,  let  it  cool,  strain  and  add  half 
a  teacupf  ul  of  this  to  one  quart  of  water  for  bathing.  Sulphur 
soap  can  be  used  instead,  but  gives  one  a  rather  suggestive 
odor.  Medicinal  baths,  like  sulphur,  should  not  be  used  with- 
out physicians'  orders,  as  a  rule,  and  never  for  the  healing  of 
an  eruption  without  giving  internal  remedies.  Skin  troubles 
are  often  life  preservers ;  the  eruption  is  but  an  expression  of 
blood  taint,  and  if  driven  from  the  skin  through  artificial  heal- 
ing it  may  locate  on  more  important  organs.  Not  infrequently 
convulsions  follow  the  disappearance  of  a  rash,  hence  be  pa- 
tient when  your  family  physician  says  it  will  take  time,  and  don't 
put  on  all  manner  of  lotions  guaranteed  to  heal  the  thing  upi 

Bathed  and  dressed,  baby  is  now  ready  for  refreshments 
and  a  nap.  Fortunate  the  child  for  whom  nature  has  pro- 
vided a  supply  at  once  digestible  and  nourishing.  In  such 
cases  all  that  needs  attention  is  the  mother's  diet  and  habits 
and  the  frequency  of  nursing.  Regarding  the  influence  of 
certain  articles  oE  the  mother's  diet  on  the  well  being  of  the 
child  there  are  divers  opinions,  some  contending  it  makes  no 
difference  what  is  eaten,  others  that  it  does.  Each  mother 
can  team  for  herself  if  she  will  take  observations.  To  those 
willing  to  take  advice  I  suggest,  from  experience  :  Avoid,  or 
take  very  sparingly  of,  pickles,  spiced  foods,  and  liquors. 
Don't "  guzzle  "  beer  for  any  purpose  whatever ;  it  may  fatten 
yourself  and  child,  may  make  a  sleepy,  pudgy  infant,— but  it 
will  be  strange  if  both  escape  all  forms  of  kidney  troubles. 
Chocolate  or  milk  will  usually  fill  all  the  offices  for  which 
beer  is  recommended,  except  that  of  stimulation,  and  without 
any  injurious  effects.  If  the  child  still  lacks  nourishment, 
feed  it.  Don't  convert  yourself  into  a  canal,  for  it  is  tike 
watered  milk,  more  of  it,  but,  oh !  what  a  quality  I  When  new 
vegetables  and  fruits  first  come  into  market,  b^n  their  use 
in  moderation ;  also  the  use  of  ice  water. 

Mothers  who  do  their  own  housework  need  to  be  very  care- 
ful of  over-doing,  of  getting  over-heated,  of  exposing  the 
arms  in  winter  when  hanging  out  clothes.  Never  nurse  your 
child  when  angry  or  especially  nervous;  wait  until  you  are 
more  quiet.  The  crying  for  food  will  not  do  it  as  much  harm 
as  improper  food. 

As  to  the  frequency  with  which  food  should  be  given,  so 
much  depends  on  circumstances  no  iron  rule  can  be  laid  down. 
Many  an  infant  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  once  in  two  houn 
plan,  almost  as  many,  I  think,  as  from  over-feeding ;  yet  one 
must  avoid  that  indiscriminate  stuffing  every  time  the  child 
opens  its  ejres,  and  especially  nursing  while  aslefip.  Nothing 
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is  more  weakening  to  the  child's  stomach  than  retaining  the 

hippie  in  its  mouth  all  the  night  long.  There  is  more  temp- 
tation to  do  this  when  the  bottle  is  used,  though  it  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  when  the  infant  is  at  the  breast.  If  the 
child  occupies  the  same  bed  with  the  mother,  the  habit  is 
more  apt  to  be  formed.  A  healthy  child  of  three  months  does 
not  need  nourishment  oftener  than  once  between  nine  p.  m. 
and  six  a.  m.,  nor  oftener  than  every  hour  and  a  half  through 
the  day.  Two  and  a  half  hours  would  be  better  if  the  infant 
nurses  heartily.  Never  make  it  take  food  when  it  is  well  and 
sleeping  naturally. 

—A.  A.  Whitfield,  M.  D. 


Original  ]n  Good  Housekkbping. 

FAFEB  FLOWEBS. 

Paper  flowers  can  be  made  so  natural  that,  when  put  in  proper 
places,  they  are  not  objectionable.  A  mass  of  pond  lilies,  with 
their  heavy  green  leaves  and  flexible  stems  laid  under  a  mirror 
to  be  reflected  in  it,  are  quite  as  e£fective  in  point  of  beauty  as 
the  lovely  flowers  themselves.  A  birch  bark  basket  of  many 
hued  pansies,  with  here  and  there  a  saucy  leaf,  can  be  not 
only  beautiful,  but  odorous,  by  sprinkling  orris-root  powder 
in  cotton  in  the  bottom  of  the  basket.  Snow-balls  with  glossy 
foliage,  when  mounted  on  panels,  are  ornamental.  A  branch 
of  dogwood  in  a  dark  comer  is  very  effective  and  easily  made. 
A  jar  of  peonies  (the  rose-scented  white  ones)  can  almost  defy 
detection  if  a  drop  of  oil  of  rose  be  put  in  the  cotton  at  the 
base  of  the  pink  seed  vessels. 

Leaves  of  all  sorts  may  be  made  of  waste  leather  from  sad- 
dleries or  harness  shops,  and  cost  but  a  trifle.  TIms  outline 
of  the  leaf  should  be  marked  on  the  leather  with  pencil ;  then 
gone  over  with  some  sharp  instrument  to  leave  the  impress. 
Dip  the  leather  in  warm  water.  If  thin,  a  moment  will  suffice ; 
but,  if  heavy,  several  minutes.  Then,  with  a  stout  pair  of 
scissors  or  sharp  knife,  cut  out  the  leaf,  alwa}rs  leaving  the 
stem  attkched.  With  a  round-pointed  instrument,  such  as 
the  head  of  a  steel  crochet  hook,  draw  the  veins  in  a  natural 
manner,  unless  it  be  a  rose  leaf  or  something  requiring  fine, 
sharp  lines.  While  the  leaf  is  wet,  pull,  curl  or  roll  it  into  a 
natural  appearance  (flat  leaves  are  not  natural),  and  put  it  to 
dry  quickly  near,  but  not  in  the  mouth  of  an  oven.  When  dry 
paint  with  oil ;  if  the  leaves  should  be  light  like  those  of  some 
hot-house  roses,  paint  the  leather  white  fint  Pond  lilies  re- 
quire very  thick  leather,  so  do  magnolias ;  while  quite  thin 
leather  is  best  for  rose  leaves,  pansies,  snow-balls,  and  dog- 
wood. Hyacinths  and  peonies  may  be  cut  from  thicker 
leather.  Rubber  stems  may  be  had  at  most  paper-flower 
depots,  but  the  tubing  sold  at  the  drug  stores  for  infants' 
nursing  bottles  is  excellent  for  pond  lily  stems,  and  thick 
leather  may  be  cut  and  rolled  to  answer  at  less  expense. 

 —GeorgU  D.  Runyan. 

Orvfnal  in  Good  HOosEKBsriNG. 

HEALTHFUL  EFFEOT  OF  OVIOHS. 
It  is  a  pity  that  onions  have  the  odor  that  they  do,  for  their 
dietetic  and  medicinal  qualities  are  excellent.  Boiled  and 
roasted  onions  are  a  good  specific  for  cold  on  the  chest,  a 
cough,  a  cold  and  a  clogging  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  A  med- 
ical writer  recommends  the  eating  of  young,  raw  onions  by 
children  three  or  four  times  a  week,  and  of  boiled  and  roasted 
onions  when  they  get  too  strong  to  be  eaten  raw.  Another 
writer  says  that  "  during  unhealthy  seasons,  when  diphtheria 
and  like  contagious  diseases  prevail,  onions  ought  to  be 
eaten  in  the  spring  of  the  year  at  least  once  a  week."  The 
effect  of  onions  is  invigorating  and  prophylactic  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  one  physician  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  eating 
of  onions  has  actually  prevented  children  from  having 
diphtheria  and  scarlatina. 
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FAULT  FASmOHS  A9D  FAHOIEB. 

X. 

Thb  Fxehch  Styles  in  Parlor  FoRNiTURE^FuutrrvRE  of  the 
Dining  Room  and  Library. 

GAIN  French  styles  in  furniture 

have  asserted  themselves,  after 
the  long  prevalence  of  English 
fashions  of  the  artistic  school 
headed  by  the  poet  Morris  and 
the  Dressers.  T^fmoHf  design 
of  the  English  artists  has  gener- 
ally been  good  and  represented 
a  higher  expression  of  taste  than 
any  household  art  we  had  pre- 
viously  known.  The  return  to 
the  pinchbeck  fashions  of  the 
French  King  Louis,  who  offered 
in  his  muniflcence  to  gild  "The 
descent  from  the  cross,"  is  a 
matter  of  regret  with  lovers  of  the  sincere  and  the  beautiful. 
Artistic  people  who  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  dictated 
to  by  fashion  continue  to  patronize  shops  where  they  can  get 
English  furniture,  with  all  the  wealth  of  tasteful  articles  which 
come  from  the  marts  of  India,  Japan  and  other  eastern  lands, 
and  to  adopt  American  styles  which  suit  their  own  taste.  The 
fashionable  shop  of  to-day,  however,  is  full  of  the  white  and 
gold  furniture  of  Louts  XV,  with  its  lovely  striped  brocades 
in  pale  blues,  pinks  and  gold  color,  hues  suited  to  the  bou- 
doirs and  drawing-rooms  of  queens  and  princesses,  but  hope- 
lessly out  of  keeping  in  the  average  parlor  of  American 
homes,  far  too  fine  and  frail  for  human  nature's  daily  resting 
place.  The  all-gilt  furniture  of  Louis  XVI  period  is  even 
more  extravagant  or  pinchbeck  than  the  white  and  gold,  and 
the  classic  styles  of  the  first  empire  which  also  threaten  to  in- 
vade our  drawing-rooms  are  scarcely  less  objectionable  -in 
point  of  general  utility.  Realistic  patterns  are  the  character- 
istic of  the  French  schools ;  such  patterns  as  the  aesthetic 
designs  of  England  have  taught  us  to  consider  barbarotis. 
White  and  gold  furniture,  upholstered  with  satins  brocaded 
with  rosies  and  lilies  are  found  at  all  prices  to  suit  the  purse 
of  the  millionaire  or  the  mechanic.  It  is  useless  to  rail  at 
public  taste.  The  masses  of  humanity  have  no  appreciation 
of  artistic  curves  and  are  more  or  less  barbarous  in  the  taste 
for  color.  Like  wild  animals  that  recognize  no  color  but  red, 
they  have  no  appreciation  of  any  but  pronounced  styles.  At 
no  time  in  the  last  dozen  years  was  it  more  difficult  to  select 
furniture  which  should  combine  utility  and  beauty,  furniture 
which  should  last  a  life-time  and  grow  lovelier  the  longer  it 
lasted.  Any  person  who  looks  for  furniture  as  he  looks  for 
friends,  because  of  a  sincere  value,  must  gather  his  treasures 
out  of  a  mass  of  false  and  gaudy  styles,  made  to  attract  the 
crowd. 

PARLOR  FURNrnJRE. 

Three  pieces  of  furniture  constitute  a  parlor  set,  to-day,  un- 
less the  room  is  of  dimensions  larger  than  those  usually  found 
in  American  city  or  country  houses.  This  set  consists  of  a 
sofa  and  two  arm  chairs  of  different  height  which  are  made  to 
match  and  are  upholstered  in  tapestry  and  plush  or  in  solid 
plush,  or  in  some  country  houses  in  cretonnes.  The  remain- 
ing chairs  in  the  parlor  are  chosen  in  odd  des^s  and  ma- 
terial. There  may  be  a  comer  chair,  upholstered  in  apple- 
green  plush  or  velours,  a  tiny  reception  chair,  a  piece  where 
French  design  is  always  allowable.  If  the  parlors  are  large, 
there  may  be  a  low  divan,  large  enough  to  hold  two  persons ; 
rockers  of  solid  polished  wood ;  a  Chippendale  chair,  with  its 
open  spindled  back  and  arms ;  mantel  cabinetSf  comer  cabi- 
nets, and  tablesK)fvariqH|if^i^t^&ii:$^^^il@ furniture. 
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The  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  parlor  to-day,  whether  in 
French  or  English  style,  is  the  motley  gathering  o£  many 
shapes  and  colors  in  one  room.  The  colors  of  the  upholstery 
harmonize  with  the  hangings  and  the  hangings  harmonize 
with  the  rugs  or  carpets,  but  no  attempt  is  made  to  match  the 
drapery  with  the  carpet  or  with  the  furniture.  The  effort  of 
the  furnisher  is  to  give  an  effect  of  gorgeous  color  seen  in  the 
mingling  of  tints  and  shades  in  oriental  needlework  or  in  an 
India  rug.  Oriental  patterns  continue  popular  with  artistic 
people.  But  the  fashionable  carpet  and  hai^ings  of  to-day 
are  copied  from  the  realistic  patterns  of  Gobelin  tapestries, 
in  fdde  hues  and  shades,  softened  by  the  mellowing  touch  of 
time.  While  Gobelin  tapestries  are  too  expensive  for  any 
but  princely  homes,  there  are  imitations  of  them  and  silk 
plushes  which  make  a  brilliant  showing  in  upholstery  in  the 
shops,  and  a  danger  of  French  fashions  lies  in  the  adoption  of 
the  false  style,  which  meets  the  purses  of  the  masses.  There 
are  lovely  simple  tapestries  in  abundance  to  be  found  in  the 
stores,  at  lower  prices  now  than  when  they  were  fashionable. 
These  are  strong,  durable  fabrics,  which  will  wear  a  life-time 
and  continue  to  grow  beautiful.  The  present  fancy  in  color 
is  for  pale  gold  and  golden  browns  of  various  shades.  Entire 
caipets  are  made  in  these  soft  tones.  The  most  substantial 
carpet  for  most  homes  is  a  body  Brussels.  There  are  only  a 
few  who  can  afford  an  Axminster  or  even  a  Wilton  carpet  of 
the  best  quality,  and  only  a  carpet  made  of  the  best  quality 
of  wool  from  the  best  looms  is  of  practical  value.  Moquet 
carpets  are  better  suited  to  hotels  or  rooms  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  a  special  show,  than  to  private  houses.  They 
are  not  a  wholesome  carpet,  as  by  the  process  of  manu- 
facture the  particles  of  wool  which  are  sheared  off  the  carpet 
are  driven  back  into  the  nap,  and  these  minute  particles  float 
about  in  the  air,  to  be  breathed  into  the  lungs.  A  moquet 
carpet  that  has  done  service  for  years  will  still  yield  to  the 
sweeper  an  abundance  of  wool  fuzz.  Body  Brussels  carpets 
ace  manufactured  in  all  the  best  designs  of  the  English  school 
and  in  florid  French  designs. 

The  wood  used  in  parlor  furniture  where  wood  is  shown  is 
mah<^any.  Some  furniture  has  already  been  manufactured 
in  white  mahogany,  a  wood  more  delicate  in  tint  than  ash, 
but  scarcely  equal  to  the  red  wood  in  beauty.  With  the 
fancy  for  French  furniture  has  come  a  fancy  for  Vernis-Mar- 
tin.  A  single  cabinet  of  real  Vernis-Martin  is  worth  from 
$700  to  f  t,ooo,  but  tiny  tables  copied  in  this  style  are  sold 
from  f  10  upward.  The  mantel  cabinet  is  a  piece  of  furniture 
which  is  seldom  omitted  even  from  a  simple  parlor.  It  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  shelves,  glass  cupboards  and  beveled 
mirrors,  usually  made  in  irregular  Japanese  fnshion,  and  may 
reach  but  a  few  feet  above  the  mantel  or  extend  nearly  to  the 
ceiling.  These  cabinets  may  be  purchased  at  from  f  10  up- 
wards. Hanging  cabinets  also  find  a  place  in  the  modem 
parlor.  Easels  are  made  in  wood,  brass  or  wrought  iron,  and 
cabinets  are  often  made  of  metal  with  glass  sides  for  the  dis- 
play of  rare  bric-a-brac. 

Curtains  may  be  of  heavy  velours,  plush  or  tapestry,  or  of 
satin  brocade.  The  richest  curtains  are  made  of  pale  satin 
painted  by  hand  or  decorated  with  the  needle,  with  frieze  and 
dado  of  velours,  in  dark,  rich  shade  of  contrasting  color. 
India  silks  are  extensively  used  for  curtains  in  country  houses 
and  small  parlors  where  heavy  draperies  seem  cumbersome. 
These  silks  range  in  price  from  seventy-five  cents  a  yard  up- 
ward. They  are  found  in  plain  silk  and  in  crepe  effects,  in  solid 
colors  or  figured  in  Japanese  motif,  or  realistic  French  patterns. 
Great  chrysanthemums,  the  royal  flower  of  Japan,  figure 
some  silks  in  conventional  design  on  a  pale  rose  or  gobelin 
blue  ground.  Clusters  of  daisies  are  strewn  over  sky-blue 
silks,  or  autumn  leaves  are  seen  raining  on  a  ground  as  gray 
 lists  of  November.  Besides  these  silks,  there  are 


algerine  striped  draperies  of  silk  and  cotton,  crete  curtains  of 
ecru  cotton,  embroidered  in  oriental  colors  and  tinsel,  which 
have  been  introduced  to  take  the  place  of  madras  muslins. 
The  newest  lace  draperies  are  the  Irish  point  curtains,  which 
make  an  espedally  rich  window  curtain  in  effective  heavy 
lace.  Russian  lace  curtains  in  the  greyish  tint  of  the  un- 
bleached flax  with  grenadine  centers  and  heavy  borders  of 
Russian  lace,  are  fashionable  with  people  who  affect  Rus- 
sian styles.  Madras  curtains  continue  to  be  popular,  and  are 
now  shown  at  all  prices.  Sash  curtains  are  universally  used 
in  cities,  with  the  shade  and  the  inner  curtain  of  lace  and 
sometimes  with  the  heavy  drapery  inside  of  all. 

LIBRARIES  AND  DINING-ROOMS. 

Antique  oak  or  natural  oak  is  the  favorite  furniture  for 
the  dining-room  and  the  library.  However  desirable  genuine 
antique  oak  may  be,  it  is  doubtful  taste  at  best  to  select  the 
stained  wood,  and  it  is  much  easier  for  the  dishonest  manu- 
facturer to  conceal  flaws  in  his  wood  with  the  staining  matter, 
than  when  the  ordinary  filling  is  applied  to  the  wood.  How- 
ever, antique  wood  is  the  fashion  of  the  hour.  A  good,  genuine 
cherry  wood  at  the  same  price  is  much  more  likely  to  be  dur- 
able than  an  antique  oak.  Heavy,  massive  styles  and  ornate 
carvings  are  seen  on  modem  library  and  dining-room  furni- 
ture. Buffets  are  especially  ornate.  The  square  Queen  Anne 
buffets,  in  fashion  a  few  years  ago,  are  for  the  time  discarded. 
Massive  Jacobean  carvings  ornament  new  buffets,  and  heavy 
mountings  of  brass  or  wrought  iron  are  sometimes  part  of  the 
ornamentation.  Dining-room  tables  are  low.  chairs  are  rather 
higher  at  the  back  than  those  formerly  used.  Antique  shapes 
prevail.  Stamped,  embossed  and  plain  leathers  and  tapestries 
are  all  used  in  the  dining-room  and  library.  A  large  lounge 
draped  with  a  Turkish  rug,  such  as  may  be  found  in  the 
shops  for  fio  each  as  expensive  as  the  purse  will  pay,  is  a 
part  of  the  dining-room  furniture.  Comer  cabinets  and 
square  cabinets  with  glass  doors  are  again  a  part  of  the  dining- 
room  furniture  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  our  grandmothers. 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 

Natural  cherry,  mah(^ny  and  oak  are  the  prevailing  woods 
in  bedroom  furniture.  A  fancy  of  the  hour  is  to  use  a  brass 
bedstead,  which  may  be  draped  with  canopy  and  curtains  in 
the  old  English  style,  and  accompanied  by  a  Duchess  table 
draped  with  similar  materials,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
furniture  is  of  natural  wood,  or  selected  in  French  style  of 
pink  and  gold.  Brass  bedsteads  are  cleanly  and  very  ex- 
pensive but  not  remarkably  durable.  They  are  finished  with 
a  sort  of  shellac  and  require  re-dressing  after  a  few  years 
wear.  Single  brass  bedsteads  are  $25  and  upward,  and  double 
ones  f  50  and  upward,  and  it  should  be  calculated  that  f  5 
must  be  spent  every  five  years  for  refurnishing  them.  Sheer 
swi»  muslins  and  India  silks  in  artistic  colors  are  used  for 
draping  brass  bedsteads  and  Duchess  tables.  The  curtains 
at  the  windows  are  then  made  of  corresponding  materials. 
Large  bureaus  are  square,  standing  high  from  the  ground 
with  mirrors  in  square  landscape  style,  or  in  circular  Queen 
Elizabeth  style.  Cheval  glass,  dressing  tables,  ladies  writing 
desks  for  the  boudoir,  are  part  of  the  furnishing  of  the 
modem  bedroom.  A  lounge  and  one  easy  chair,  upholstered 
with  soft  cushions  are  often  added  to  the  furniture. 

  — Helena  R&ive. 

Life's  recompense  is  doubly  rich ; 

Daty  well  done  brings  the  fair  &une 
That's  won  amid  life's  qaiet  waya 

In  emalation  of  His  name. 
More  lasting  than  the  peace  of  earth 

Is  that  from  sources  far  above 
Earth's  discontent ;— the  Overheart, 

The  broad,  deep  fountunrMF  Grid's  lovc^ 


QOOD  MOUSSKBBPZKO. 
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BITS  OF  TEENOS 

Picked  up  in  the  School  of  Life. 

AM  minded  to  write  a  few  lines  on  the  little 
courtesies  of  life  that  some  of  us  who  are 
husbands  and  wives  seem  to  have  forgotten, 
or  purposely  put  aside,  since  the  days  of 
our  honeymoon.  We  clung  to  them  tena- 
ciously enough  before — yea,  we  gloried  in 
'  them.  I  know  I  used  to  tip  my  hat  in  the 
most  graceful  and  courteous  manner  to  my 
wife  when  I  chanced  to  meet  her  on  the 
street  before  we  were  married.  Sometimes, 
I  confess  it  with  shame,  I  don't  do  it  now. 
I  used,  in  those  '*  politer "  days,  to  think 
that  she  could  not,  under  any  circumstances,  go  up  stairs 
without  a  good  deal  of  my  arm  for  support ;  and  now— well, 
sometimes  I  bolt  on  ahead  of  her  and  she  says  reprovingly : 
"Here,  sir,  you're  a  gallant  husband  to  let  me  go  up  stairs 
unassisted."  Then  I  always  go  back  and  do  my  duty,  but 
the  shame  of  it  is  that  I  should  have  forgotten  my  duty  in  this 
respect. 

Wives  cling  longer  than  husbands  to  all  the  gentle,  gra- 
cious little  courtesies  that  were  never  forgotten  in  the  halcyon 
days  of  their  courtship,  but  they,  too,  forget  at  times  some  of 
the  little  things  that  made  them  so  charming  in  the  eyes  of 
Tom  or  John  or  Will.  Why  shouldn't  we  say  "I  beg  your 
pardon,"  or  "Excuse  me,"  and  "Thank  you"  to  each  other 
as  well  as  to  other  men  and  women?  The  lack  of  these  little 
courtesies  and  kindnesses  has  mudi  to  do  with  the  lack  of 
harmony  and  happiness  in  many  homes. 

One  of  the  blessed  missions  of  these  baby  visitors  to  our 
homes  is  to  keep  us  from  being  too  tidy,  for  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  being  too  nice  by  half  in  the  keeping  of  one's  house. 
My  wife  was  a  slave  to  the  broom  and  dish-rag  for  the  four 
long  years  preceding  the  birth  of  our  first  baby.  Now  we 
have  two  boys,  four  and  two  years  of  age,  and  she — well,  she 
"  lets  things  go  "  in  a  manner  that  gives  the  boys  and  me  great 
satisfaction.  Things  are  no  longer  "just  so."  The  curtains 
do  not  hang  "exactly  so,"  the  rugs  are  sometimes  curled  up 
or  "  flopped  clean  over,"  chairs  lie  supinely  on  their  backs  for 
an  hour  at  a  time  in  the  sitting-room ;  there  are  streaks  made 
by  moist  little  fingers  on  panes  of  glass  once  spotless  and  un- 
blemished as  crystal ;  the  books  and  ornaments  on  the  table 
are  all  "tumbled  up;"  the  papers  in  the  rack  are  not  folded 
evenly  and  squarely,  but  seem  to  have  been  tossed  in  "most 
any  way  there  are  blocks  and  railroad  engines  and  st^- 
legged  horses  and  stiffer  men  and  women  from  Noah's  ark 
scattered  around  everywhere;  the  table  cover  is  awry;  the 
ottomans  bottom  side  up,  and  things  in  a  topsy-turvey  condi- 
tion generally. 

My  wife  often  says  that  the  room  "  looks  awful,"  and  she 
qwnds  a  good  deal  of  time  "cleaning  up"  at  night  when  the 
two  little  enemies  of  law  and  order  are  in  their  little  beds. 
But  they  "muss  it  all  up"  in  fifteen  minutes  the  next  day. 
Children  of  their  years  are  natural  foes  to  tidiness  and  prim, 
ness  in  housekeeping.  I  have  read  a  great  many  theories  on 
the  subject  of  teaching  children  to  be  orderly,  "like  little 
ladiea  and  gentlemen,"  but  I  have  always  found  such  children 
rather  stiff  and  prim,  and  not  the  rollicking,  childish,  freely 
happy  youngsters  I  want  my  little  boys  to  be  while  they  are 
still  my  /iiWff  boys.   

If  I  was  a  woman  and  had  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  sit 
down  and  cut  scraps  of  silk  and  satin  and  velvet  into  little 
pieces  and  then  spend  hours  in  sewing  them  together  again 
into  a  "log  cabin"  or  a  "crazy"  quilt,  I'd— I'd— well,  I'd 
make  clothes  for  a  few  of  the  rag^d,  distressed,  and  forlorn 


little  creatures  of  earth  who  swarm  in  all  cities  and  are  often 
found  in  small  villages.  A  woman  could  read  the  entire 
works  of  Dickens,  Macaulay  and  Hume,  and  keep  up  with 
ail  the  Reading  magazines  of  the  day,  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  make  one  "  crazy  "  quilt ;  and  they  are  night-marish 
sort  of  things  when  done.  A  white  spread,  costing  two  dol- 
lars, will  give  any  bed  an  infinitely  more  elegant  and  restful 
appearance.  This  is  a  man's  view,  and  may  not  count  for 
much.  ^ 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  remember  that  the  other  boys  in  the 
village  in  which  I  lived  used  to  sing  this  old  doggerel: 
"  Oh,  if  I  had  a  wife, 
And  she  wouldn't  work, 
I  tell  you  what  I'd  do, 
I'd  put  her  in  a  boat. 
And  set  her  iifloat, 
She  should  paddle  her  own  canoe." 

That  would  seem  a  rather  harsh  measure  and  it  would  take 

extreme  indolence  to  justify  it;  but  the  wife  who  literally 
"won't  work"  when  it  is  her  duty  to  do  so  is  deserving  of 
pretty  severe  censure.  I  know  a  very  industrious,  economical, 
temperate  and  thoroughly  honest  young  bookkeeper  whose 
wife  literally  will  not  work.  She  is  a  strong  woman  in  perfect 
health,  and  has  no  children ;  but  she  spends  fully  one-third 
of  her  time  in  reading  Rider  Haggard  and  kindred  novels; 
another  third  is  given  to  an  ugly,  ill-natured  little  cur  of  a  dog, 
whose  ribbons  are  changed  almost  hourly  and  who  is  fed  with 
a  spoon,  often  with  a  napkin  around  his  neck.  The  remain- 
ing third  of  this  valuable  wife's  time  is  spent  in  adorning  her- 
self and  in  the  unprofitable  occupation  of  making  fashionable 
calls.  Her  husband's  salary  is  not  lai^e,  but  he  must  keep  a 
servant  for  his  wife,  and  she  talks  loftily  about  having  her 
washing  "done  out"  and  "my  dressmaker"  and  "my  milli- 
ner." These  are  the  "helpmeets"  that  try  men's  souls  and 
make  them  old  before  their  time.  These  are  the  wives  who 
might  be  benefited  by  "  paddling  their  own  canoes "  for  a 
time.  The  true  wife  bears  her  share  of  the  burden  of  life  side 
by  side  with  her  husband.  She  is  not  and  should  not  be  his 
slave,  but  should  be  glad  to  be  all  that  is  implied  in  that  old- 
fashioned  word—"  helpmeet" 

^Zenas  -Dane. 


Original  (n  Good  HoasBKBBPma. 

TH£  DJBAE  FL0WES8  OF  KAT. 

Down  the  ravine,  where  Sir  Bobolink  sings^ 
And  dandelions  scatter  their  blossoming  rings ; 
Throt^h  the  sweet  grass,  where  fair  Marguerites  fold 
Their  white  fringes  back  from  their  disks  of  rich  gold— 
To  eyes  old  with  weeping,  lives  joyless  and  gray. 
In  blessing  andose  they,  the  dear  flowers  oi  May  I 

Over  the  hill,  where  tiie  shy  swallows  plight 

Soft  guerdons  of  love  in  the  tender,  blue  light ; 

Down  in  the  lane,  roofed  with  rose-colored  bloom. 

And  swept  with  a  rare  and  a  matchless  perfome— 

To  hearts  wrung  with  anguish,  hands  bruised  from  the  fray, 

In  blessing  unclose  they,  the  dear  flowers  of  Hay  I 

To  their  shrine  come,  O  wretched,  disquieted  soul, 
Hot  with  passion,  fast  held  beneath  sin's  fierce  control ; 
Press  thy  lips,  pale  with  pain,  to  the  radiant  bloom. 
Praying  low  to  the  Father  to  lighten  thy  gloom. 
Then,  pure  as  the  lilies,  go  forth  on  thy  way, 
Blessing,  lovini^  revering,  the  dear  flowers     May  I 

.  —Helen  Chase, 


The  childlike  faith  that  asks  not  sigh^ 

Waits  not  for  wonder  or  for  sign, 
Believes,  because  it  lores,  aright. 

Shall  see  things  greater,  things  divine. 
Heaven  to  that  gaze  shall  open  wide. 

And  brightest  angels  to  and  fro 
On  messages  of  love  shall  glide 

Twixt  God^aod  Christ  below.— J^'Ji^ 
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OrigfauU  in  Good  HousBumno. 

sahties  is  the  DnrDra-sooH. 

Cream  Desserts. 
HOME  should  never  be  considered 
entirely  furnished  in  its  culinary 
department  unless  equipped  with 
an  ice-cream  freezer,  as  with  it 
many  attractive  and  nutritious 
desserts  may  be  prepared  with  but 
little  trouble  and  expense.  It  mat- 
ters not  how  heartily  one  may  have 
dined,  a  dish  of  good  ice-cream  ts 
always  acceptable.  Being  light 
and  easy  of  digestion,  it  has  in  a 
great  measure  in  our  home  taken 
the  place  of  puddings  and  pies.  We 
consider  it  fully  as  well  adapted  for 
winter  use  as  for  summer,  because 
in  warm  weather,  if  taken  in  large 
quantities,  it  often  cools  the  system  too  rapidly,  while  in  the 
winter  season  the  system  is  in  a  more  vigorous  condition, 
and  naturally  withstands  what  would  be  a  severe  shock  if 
one  was  enervated  by  the  warm  weather.  Every  house- 
keeper, especially  those  who  have  children  in  their  families, 
should  study  to  provide  what  will  please  and  also  nourish 
the  little  ones,  and  ice-cream  we  know  to  be  nutritious,  while 
it  never  fails  to  please  them. 

It  is  a  very  common  occurrence  to  hear  a  physician  speak 
o^  the  injurious  effects  of  ice-cream,  and  at  the  same  time  ad- 
mit that  they  result  from  the  coloring  and  the  flavoring 
extracts  used  in  them.  A  home-made  strawberry  ice-cream 
will  have  a  delicate  pink  color,  and  will  not  be  a  bright  pink, 
as  we  see  it  when  served  at  the  restaurant ;  the  true  tint  is 
modest  as  the  berry  which  produces  it.  I  use  natural  flavors 
altogether,  filling  a  number  of  pint  glass  jars  during  the  sum- 
mer with  pineapple,  strawberries  and  peaches,  especially  for 
the  purpose  of  flavoring  our  ices.  Such  flavoring  will  have 
no  pernicious  effect  on  the  most  delicate  stomach  of  invalid 
or  children,  but  provides  a  delicious  savor  which  is  grateful 
to  all. 

Never  put  ice-cream  into  the  freezer  until  time  for  freezing, 
as  the  vegetable  acid  of  the  fruit  will  attack  the  tin  and  im- 
pair the  flavor,  and  in  some  instances  form  injurious  com- 
pounds; but  this  will  not  occur  after  the  cream  is  frozen. 

The  most  delicious  ice-cream  is  made  by  freezing  plain 
cream  sweetened  and  flavored,  and  is  simply  true  to  its  name. 
But  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  have  a  lai|^  supply  of 
cream,  I  repeat,  with  a  slight  variation.  Miss  Parloa's  excel- 
lent rule  :  One  pint  of  milk ;  one  cupful  of  sugar;  one  table- 
spoonful  of  flour ;  one  saltspoonful  of  salt ;  two  eggs ;  one  pint 
of  cream,  and  flavoring. 

Put  the  milk  on  the  stove  in  a  double  boiler;  mix  the  sugar, 
flour,  salt  and  the  yolks  of  eggs  together ;  add  to  this  the  boil- 
ing milk,  and  return  it  to  the  boiler  again  and  cook  twenty 
minutes.  When  ready  to  freeze,  add  the  beaten  whites  of 
the  eggs,  cream,  and  flavoring.  If  you  have  more  cream,  add 
more  sugar  to  make  it  quite  sweet,  remembering  that  both 
sweetness  and  flavor  are  diminished  by  freezing.  This  makes 
a  delicious,  smooth  cream,  which,  if  cooked  fully  twenty 
minutes,  will  have  no  taste  of  the  flour.  Never  use  corn-starch 
or  many  e^s,  as  frozen  custard  is  a  very  poor  substitute  for 
ice-cream. 

With  this  rule  for  a  foundation,  a  vast  variety  of  choice 
desserts  may  be  made.  Adding  to  this  the  syrup  taken  from 
a  pint  of  canned  strawberries  or  pineapple  produces  a  cream 
which  far  surpasses  anything  flavored  with  extracts.  One 
cupful  of  Java  coffee  added,  made  with  one  heaping  table- 


spoonful  of  coffee  and  one  cupful  of  boiling  water,  makes  a 
cream  which  all  lovers  of  coffee  pronounce  most  excellent. 
The  children  in  our  home  are  always  delighted  with  coffee 
ice-cream.  It  indulges  a  taste  which  we  have  not  as  yet 
allowed  them  to  g^ratify  by  drinking  coffee. 

Another  favorite  ice-cream  is  made  by  beating  chocolate 
or  fine  cocoa  with  the  eggs,  flour,  and  sugar,  then  adding  a 
little  vanilla.  The  blending  of  chocolate  and  vanilla  gives 
a  delicate  effect  which  is  far  beyond  the  flavor  of  chocolate 
alone. 

To  my  taste,  and  also  to  most  of  our  friends  who  dine  at 
our  table,  the  cream  prepared  with  the  candied  fruits  sur- 
passes in  delicacy  anything  of  the  kind  that  can  be  made. 

One-half  pound  of  candied  apricots,  cherries  and  pineapple, 
cut  fine  and  soaked  in  about  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sherry 
wine  and  added  to  any  plain  cream,  makes,  when  served  with 
sponge  cake,  a  dessert  which  even  the  temperance  advocate 
cannot  refuse,  while  the  natural  peach-blow  tint  from  the 
cherries  gives  it  a  very  pretty  effect. 

Altfaoi^h  strongly  opposed  to  the  use  of  wine  as  a  bever- 
age, I  do  not  hesitate  to  state  that,  in  connection  with  this 
fruit,  nothing  will  take  the  place  of  a  little  sherry  wine  ;  for 
the  fruit  in  itself  adds  no  flavor  to  the  cream,  while  the  sherry 
seems  to  draw  out  the  flavor  and  prevents  the  fruit  from 
freezing  solid  and  chilling  the  teeth,  as  in  the  case  of  canned 
fruits,  where  we  can  only  use  the  syrup  for  such  purposes. 

The  writer  once  attended  a  dinner  where  two  of  the  guests 
were  severely  opposed  to  the  use  of  wine  for  any  purpose, 
and  would  positively  refuse  to  partake  of  anything  flavored 
therewith.  Out  of  respect  to  them  this  fruit  cream  was  served 
flavored  with  vanilla.  There  was  a  desire  for  a  few  drops  of 
sherry  by  the  less  scrupulous  guests,  who  were  aware  that 
this  would  have  provided  the  one  thing  needful  to  make  it 
the  most  attractive  of  desserts.  I  do  not  by  any  means  con- 
demn the  use  of  vanilla  for  cooking  purposes.  In  the  season 
of  strawberries,  nothing  is  so  acceptable  with  that  fruit  as 
vanilla  ice-cream,  as  it  seems  to  be  Uie  only  flavor  which 
blends  into  perfect  harmony  with  that  of  the  strawberry. 
The  vanilla  bean  imparts  a  finer  flavor  than  any  of  the  ex- 
tracts used  for  such  purposes. 

Vanilla  ice-cream  served  with  strawberries  makes  a  far 
more  appetizing  dessert  than  the  best  dish  of  strawberry 
ice-cream. 

Sponge  cake  should  always  be  served  widi  ice-scream,  as  it 
is  not  sweet  enough  to  detract  from  the  cream,  neither  is  its 
flavor  too  pronounced,  or  is  it  too  rich  an  accompaniment. 
If  other  cakes  are  served,  never  under  any  dicumstances 
omit  the  sponge  cake. 

A  lani;e  variety  of  delicious  and  attractive  desserts  may  be 
made  from  whipped  cream.  Charlotte  russe  seldom,  if  ever, 
fails  to  please,  and,  like  ice-cream,  is  an  excellent  substitute 
and  far  more  wholesome  than  puddings  and  pies,  although 
not  so  light  and  easy  of  digestion  as  ice-cream ;  for,  unless 
the  cream  is  of  good  consistency,  it  will  not  whip.  Neither 
must  it  be  too  thick,  or  the  result  will  be  the  same.  The 
cream  must  be  fully  twenty-four  hours  old  before  it  is 
whipped,  and,  if  slightly  sour,  will  whip  fully  as  well.  Noth- 
ing short  of  a  cook-book  could  give  the  full  variety  of 
methods  of  serving  whipped  cream,  but  I  will  here  give  a 
few  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
making  desserts  of  cream,  and  who  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  attending  a  cooking  school : 

Line  tea  or  coffee  cups,  or  the  thick  paper  cups  made  for 
the  purpose,  with  sponge  cake  cut  very  thin,  lining  the  sides 
only.  Fill  with  the  whipped  cream,  sweetened  and  flavored, 
and  keep  on  ice  until  ready  to  serve. 

Charlotte  russe  can  be  made  either  with-or  withoubgela- 
tine ;  but  unless  wine  is  used  fog  iiftli^iie*  |jy:@4^^c04@s« 
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the  use  of  gelatine,  as  it  requires  a  strong  flavoring  to  coun- 
teract the  taste  where  it  is  not  used  in  connection  with  lemon. 

One  pint  of  cream  will  nearly  treble  in  whipping  ;  hence  it 
is  a  very  economical  dessert  The  first  and  most  essential 
thing  is  to  have  the  cream  and  utensils  very  cold.  Pour  the 
cream  into  a  deep  bowl,  which  is  set  into  a  pan  of  pounded 
ice.  Place  a  whip  chum  in  the  cream,  tipping  a  little  to  one 
side,  thus  allowing  the  cream  to  rush  in  and  out  freely. 
Work  the  dasher  up  and  down  until  the  bowl  is  very  full. 
The  first  bubbles  will  be  la^,  and  will  not  remain  firm ; 
therefore  stir  them  down  with  a  spoon,  and  whip  again.  I 
think  cream  whips  better  where  none  of  the  froth  is  removed 
until  nearly  ail  is  whipped,  although  there  are  a  variety  of 
opinions  on  this  subject ;  but  in  no  case  should  the  froth  be 
removed  below  the  perforations  in  the  cylinder.  Take  off 
the  froth  with  a  spoon  and  put  it  in  a  granite  pan  on  ice,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  a  portion  of  the  cream  will  not  whip. 
Take  this  and  heat  it  with  one-third  cupful  of  fine  sugar; 
pour  it  on  one-fourth  box  of  gelatine,  which  has  been  soaked 
fifteen  minutes  in  cold  water;  stir  until  it  begins  to  thicken  ; 
flavor  and  strain  into  the  whipped  cream ;  then  add  the  whites 
of  two  eggs,  well  beaten.  Fill  the  moulds  with  this,  and  keep 
on  ice  until  ready  to  serve. 

If  whipped  cream  is  to  be  served  as  a  garnish,  it  is  much 
more  delicate,  and  also  more  easily  prepared,  with  the  eggs 
and  without  the  gelatine ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  moulded,  the  gela- 
tine forms  an  essential  part. 

One  of  the  most  delicious  methods  of  serving  strawberries 
is  with  gelatine  and  whipped  cream. 

The  directions  for  makii^  plain  jelly  accompany  each  box 
of  gelatine.  When  the  jelly  is  made,  but  not  stiffened,  pour 
a  portion  of  it  into  a  deep,  smooth  bowl,  with  a  few  berries. 
Place  this  on  ice,  and,  when  it  is  hard,  pour  in  more  liquid 
and  berries,  place  on  ice,  and  proceed  as  before  until  all  the 
jelly  is  used.  Cooling  by  layers  is  the  only  way  in  which  the 
fruit  will  be  distributed  evenly  through  the  whole  mass. 
Any  fruit  may  be  use  in  this  way.  When  ready  to  serve, 
turn  out  on  a  platter,  and  garnish  with  whipped  cream,  with 
vanilla  for  flavoring.  This  makes  not  only  a  palatable,  but  a, 
very  ornamental  dessert.  The  pleasant  remembrance  of  a 
dinner  is  like  that  of  many  other  enjoyments,— in  great  meas- 
ure due  to  the  finale.   As  Shakespeare  said  : 

"The  setting  son  and  music  at  the  close, 
As  the  last  taste  of  sweets  is  sweetest  last" 

—M.  B.  Woodbury. 
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WISE  SATnros  teu  said. 

The  truly  brave  are  soft  of  heart  and  cyes.—Byrm. 

Home  Is  the  grandest  of  all  institutions  Spurgeon, 

To  make  pleasures  pleasant  shorten  them.— Ciar/^j  Buxtm. 
Womanish  and  womanly  are  two  quite  different  things. — Glad- 

Be  as  careful  of  the  books  you  read  as  the  company  you  keep.— 
PaxtM  Hood. 

A  book  is  good  company.   It  is  foil  of  conversation  without 

\of\\a,'a.tf.—Beecher. 

No  padlock,  bolts,  or  bars  can  secure  a  maiden  so  well  as  her 
own  reserve. — Cervantes. 

Be  neither  too  early  in  the  fashion,  nor  too  long  out  of  it,  nor 
too  precisely  in  \\..—QMarles. 

It  is  the  destiny  of  many  women  to  be  8nbmei^;ed  in  floods  of 
sorrow,  but  few  are  drown^  In  them.— JTsw  du  JDejgimd. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  the  wife  who  lives  with  her  husband  to  hurt 
or  to  idease  him  fifty  times  in  a  day.— /hnwef  Power  Cob6e. 

To  write  a  good  love-letter  you  ought  to  begin  without  knowing 
what  you  mean  lo  say,  and  to  finish  without  knowing  what  you 
have  written. — Rousseau. 
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The  New  Way  and  the  Old. 


ONE  HOUSBKBEPBR'S  EXPERIENCE. 

HE  canning  of  fruit  has  so  done  away 
with  the  old  method  of  making  pre- 
serves that  the  latter  is  almost  a  lost 
art,  and  anything  on  the  subject  may 
be  new  to  many  readers  and  possibly 
interesting,  especially  as  there  seems  to 
be  a  tendency  of  late  to  return  to  the 
old  way.  There  is  certainly  a  delicious- 
ness  about  preserves  that  is  not  found 
in  canned  &uit ;  and,  if  they  are  used 
moderately,  they  are  probably  not  hamv 
ful.  They  cannot  be  eaten  as  freely  as 
either  fruit  canned  or  in  its  natural  state,  but  a  taste  of  pre- 
serves with  good  bread  and  butter  makes  a  satisfactory 
"tea,"  and  they  are  also  very  pleasant  when  used  instead 
of  sauce  with  puddings  and  custards. 

If  a  prudent  housewife  hesitates  to  make  them,  on  the  score 
of  economy,  let  her  consider  that  the  smaller  amount  used 
will  make  them,  in  the  end,  cost  less  than  canned  fruit.  A 
family  of  moderate  size  will  use  a  quart  of  berries  (canned) 
at  one  meal,  while  a  quart  of  jam  will  suffice  for  two  or  three, 
and,  after  all,  the  difference  in  expense  is  slight,  as  it  is  only  an 
addition  of  the  price  of  half  a  pound  of  sugar  to  every  pound 
of  fruit. 

The  old  rule  of  "  pound  for  pound  "  is  the  surest  method  of 
success  with  preserves,— a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pound  of  fruit. 
And  anotherveryimportant  matter  is  to  have  ^iwrffruit.  It  pay; 
to  use  the  best ;  and  it  is  labor  thrown  away  to  preserve  fruit 
that  is  in  the  slightest  degree  fermented.  Many  persons  buy 
pineapples  when  a  little  specked,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  or  . 
because  they  think  them  riper  than  the  sound  ones.  There 
is  no  economy  in  this;  for,  in  the  first  place,  one  can  never 
tell  where  the  speck  will  end.  It  may  be  very  small  on  the 
surface,  but  extend  through  half  the  pineapple  inside ;  beside 
this,  even  when  great  care  is  taken  to  remove  the  decayed 
portion,  a  taint  of  fermentation  may  remain,  which  will  luln 
all  the  rest. 

There  is  nothing  more  delicious  than  pineapples  when 
nicely  preserved.  They  are  not  good  when  sliced;  for  then 
the  tough  core  remains,  and  it  is  hard  to  eat  them  without 
awkwardness.  The  best  way  is  to  scrape  them  with  a  fork. 
It  requires  patience  to  do  them  ;  for  they  are  of  all  fruit  the 
worst  to  handle,  and,  when  many  are  done  at  a  time,  one's 
hands  are  apt  to  be  skinned  by  the  acid  of  the  rind.  A  good 
way  to  treat  them  is  to  wrap  a  cloth  about  the  top,  and  hold 
it  firmly  with  the  left  hand,  the  fruit  resting  on  a  table ;  then, 
with  a  sharp  knife,  cut  down  the  rind  as  thinly  as  possible, 
leaving  the  "  eyes  "  in.  After  all  are  peeled  take  a  pen-knife 
and  cut  out  the  eyes,  one  by  one  ;  then,  holding  the  fruit  by 
the  tops,  scrape  down  with  a  silver  fork  till  nothing  is  left  but 
the  core.  Weigh  the  pineapple,  and  put  it,  with  the  same 
amount  of  sugar,  over  the  fire ;  use  a  porcelain  or  granite  ket- 
tle and  silver  spoon,  so  as  not  to  discolor  the  fruit.  Let  it  boil 
up,  and  as  soon  as  the  fruit  becomes  transparent,  it  is  done. 
It  may  be  put  away  in  glass  jars  or  jelly  glasses.  It  will  keep 
usually  without  trouble,  even  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Pine- 
apples are  about  the  first  fruit  to  be  put  up,  though  straw- 
berries soon  follow,  if  they  do  not  precede  them. 

There  are  various  methods  of  preserving  strawberries.  A 
very  satisfactory  one  for  keeping  both  color  and  flavor  is  to 
scald  the  berries  and  sugar,  pound  for  pound,  till  they  boil 
up  once ;  then  remove  them  quickly  from  the  fire,  and  pour 
them  out  on  platters  so  tha^theie  is  ve)^iUl«^P^  to  them. 
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Place  them  where  the  sun  will  shine  on  them,  and  leave  thepi 
for  one  day  ;  if  the  syrup  is  not  thick  by  that  time,  let  them 
stand  another  day.  After  this  put  them  cold  into  glass  jars 
or  jelly  glasses.  If  they  are  set  out  of  doors  in  the  sun,  they 
should  be  covered  with  netting  to  keep  oH  insects.  A  good 
way  is  to  make  bags  of  netting  and  draw  them  up  over  the 
platters  so  that  nothing  can  get  in  from  underneath ;  but,  if 
convenient,  it  is  safer  to  place  them  before  a  window  in  the 
house,  where  the  sun  will  shine  fully  upon  them  for  several 
hours  at  least. 

All  fruits  are  liable  to  mould  when  exposed  to  dampness, 
and  those  in  glasses  should  always  be  covered  with  brandy 
papers  (whiskey  or  alcohol  will  do) ;  or  the  paper  may  be  wet 
with  white  of  egg  or  butter.  Press  the  paper  on  the  fruit  or 
jelly,  so  that  no  air  can  remain  underneath  ;  then,  if  there  is 
any  mould,  it  can  easily  be  removed  with  the  paper. 

  —ffettie  Griffin, 

ANOTHER  HOUSEKEEPER'S  EXPERIENCE. 

Now  that  the  fruit-canning  season  is  upon  us  again,  it  may 
be  welcome  to  some  of  the  amateur  housekeepers  who  seem 
to  derive  great  benefit  from  the  practical  suggestions  given 
in  Good  Housekeeping  by  veteran  housekeepers  to  receive 
instruction  in  the  minute  details  of  canning  from  one  of  many 
years'  experience.  These  small  details  may  seem  to  the  pro- 
ficient cook  rather  tedious  and  unnecessary,  but  I  can  glance 
retrospectively  at  a  period  in  my  life  when  I  was  so  ignorant 
on  the  subject  that  just  such  exact  and  well  tried  rules  would 
have  been  an  indescribable  help  and  comfort  to  me. 

I  have  not  noticed  that  any  directions  touch  upon  the  fact 
that  many  jars  (even  new  ones)  are  imperfect,  and,  in  order 
to  insure  the  entire  exclusion  of  air,  on  which  success  de- 
pends, must  be  tested  before  using.  I  never  place  fruit  in 
either  old  or  new  jars  without  first  pouring  a  little  water  in 
each  jar,  screwing  down  the  lid,  and  turning  it  upside  down, 
to  see  if  a  drop  oozed  through.  After  a  thorough  wiping,  if 
the  least  moisture  be  visible,  it  will  be  dangerous  to  use  the 
jar.  Sometimes  another  top  or  an  additional  rubber  may 
render  it  water-tight.  Be  sure  to  use  the  same  lid  as  that 
with  which  the  jar  was  tested. 

The  first  fruits  for  canning  are  cherries,  although  some  put 
up  strawberries  in  this  way.  I  have  tried  the  latter,  and  found 
them  very  unsatisfactory,  being  flat  and  insipid.  The  sour 
pie  cherry,  the  Mayduke,  and  White  Ox-heart  are  all  excel- 
lent. I  stone  the  white  ones,  but  like  the  flavor  of  the  others 
much  better  with  the  stones  left  in  them.  Wash  and  stem 
the  cherries,  weigh  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  each 
pound  of  fruit,  and  pour  on  a  very  small  quantity  of  water, 
just  sufficient  to  moisten  the  sugar  until  the  fruit  softens. 
Boil  rapidly,  and  only  until  the  cherries  beg^n  to  shrivel  and 
break.  Have  the  jars  lying  in  very  warm  water,  and  a  towel 
in  a  pan  of  cold  water  alongside.  Wring  the  towel  out  of  the 
cold  water,  wrap  it  tightly  around  the  jar,  covering  every 
part,  pour  in  the  boiling  fruit,  and  screw  down  the  lid.  Keep 
in  a  dark  closet  in  the  cellar,  and  when  in  the  depths  of  next 
winter  you  produce  a  delicious  cherry  pie,  or  a  dish  of  cherry 
tapioca,  the  family  will  be  amazed  and  curious  to  know  where 
you  found  fresh  cherries  at  that  time  of  year.  Gooseberries 
that  are  nearly  ripe,  and  rhubarb  done  in  the  same  way,  are 
both  very  good. 

Blackberries,  huckleberries  and  g^en  gages  are  all  cooked 
with  the  same  proportion  of  sugar,  and  put  in  the  jars  boiling 
hot.  The  large  cultivated  blackberry  is  much  better  for  can- 
ning than  that  growing  wild.  Blackberries  must  not  do  much 
more  than  boil  up  once  or  twice,  and  should  be  taken  up  when 
almost  solid.  They  will  then  retain  a  rich,  spicy  flavor,  which 
is  destroyed  by  much  cooking.  Plums  should  be  cooked  some- 
what longer,  until  they  are  mashed  and  soft.  They  will  not 
look  so  well,  but  will  taste  better. 


Pineapples,  peaches,  Bartlett  pears  and  crab-apples  are 
placed  in  the  jars  cold  and  raw,  and  a  syrup  poured  over 
them.  Before  preparing  the  fruit,  make  the  syrup  in  the  pro- 
portion of  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pint  of 
water.  Boil  five  minutes,  and  set  away  to  cool.  Pare  your 
pineapples  and  take  out  the  dark  seeds ;  then  cut  into  slices 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  afterward  into  dice  ;  pack 
tightly  into  the  jars,  and  pour  the  syrup  over  them  cold. 
Place  in  a  boiler  of  cold  water  up  to  the  necks,  with  the  lid 
lying  loosely  on,  over  a  good,  solid  and  very  hot  fire.  Let  it 
come  to  a  boil,  and  boil  five  minutes ;  then  seal. 

I  use  the  early  sweet  peaches  with  pink  cheeks;  also  the 
Morris  Whites.  Pare  and  put  them  in  whole.  Pare  Bartlett 
pears ;  halve  and  pack  tightly.  Do  the  Siberian  crab-apples 
in  the  same  way. 

Now  I  come  to  a  little  matter  which  I  have  wished  to  tell 
the  readers  of  Good  Housekeeping  for  a  long  time.  I  pos- 
sess a  wonderful  little  contrivance  fbr  placing  the  jars  in,  to 
prevent  their  tipping  over  and  to  render  the  handling  of  them 
easy,  which  I  can  neither  see  in  any  store  nor  hear  of  in  the 
kitchens  of  my  friends.  My  husband  picked  up  a  dozen  of 
them  so  long  ago  that  we  cannot  remember  where  he  bought 
them.  It  is  simply  a  stand  formed  of  two  half-inch  strips  of 
tin  crossed  and  riveted  flatly  tt^ether;  then  each  of  the  four 
ends  is  turned  up  about  three  inches  and  riveted  to  a  circular 
band  that  surrounds  the  jar.  A  high  wire  handle  is  fastened 
to  this  by  rivets.  The  jar  rests  firmly  in  this  stand,  and  does 
not  sway  about  or  upset  in  the  water,  and  cannot  touch  the 
others.  The  wire  handle  enables  one  to  lift  them  out  of  the 
hot  water  without  the  risk  of  coming  in  contact  with  it.  If  I 
have  not  succeeded  in  describing  it  plainly  enough,  I  will  be 
glad  to  send  a  drawing  of  it  to  any  one  desiring  it.  I  think 
any  tinsmith  could  make  them.  No  canner  should  be  with- 
out them,  and  my  poor  old  rusty  dozen  have  almost  robbed 
canning  of  its  terrors.  I  put  up  over  a  hundred  jars  of  the 
fruits  I  have  mentioned  last  year,  and  I  had  but  two  spoil. 
One  very  important  item  is  not  to  cook  the  fruit  too  much, 
and  I  seldom  taste  canned  fruit  that  retains  its  flavor  as  well 
as  my  own  done  as  I  have  directed. 

  —K.  Kay. 

Orisitul  in  GOOD  Hodsekeepikg. 

HOH-BBEAKASLE  T.AifP  OBUCHETS. 

Some  person  has  studied  out  this  way  to  prepare  lamp 

chimneys  so  that  they  will  not  break :  With  a  diamond  cut 
the  bulging  part  of  the  chimney  with  perpendicular  lines  at 
short  distances  apart.  These  cuts  are  said  to  give  the  glass 
the  necessary  room  for  expansion  and  contraction  when 
quickly  heated  or  cooled.  If  a  diamond  is  not  available,  put 
the  chimney  in  a  pail,  for  protection,  and  immerse  it  in  the 
reservoir  of  water  on  jrour  cook-stove  when  the  water  is  cool 
in  the  morning  and  let  it  remain  all  day  while  the  water  is 
hot  and  all  night  when  it  will  slowly  cool.  This  is  a  kind  of 
annealing  process  that  is  said  to  toughen  the  glass.  The  use 
of  soapsuds  is  to  be  avoided  in  cleaning,  and  only  clear  hot 
water  used. 

Original  in  Good  Hodsbkbbping. 

THE  LOOM  OF  LIF£. 

To-days  faide  into  yesterdays,  as  each  day  has  before, 
The  present,  past  and  f ature  revolving  o'er  and  o'er. 
Into  a  conung  morrow,  the  next  and  then  the  next, 
Weaving  tbemes  for  story,  for  senoons  many  a  text 

Each  day  we  number  singly,  gathering  one  by  one 
The  web  of  life  thus  weaving,  from  threads  distinctly  spun. 
Sunlight  and  shadow  shuttles  throwing  mingled  smiles  and  tears, 
Life,  love  and  death  for  filling— these  form  the  woof  of  years. 
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JM  THE  LAUVBBT. 

IinxKGSTiNG  Notes,  Comuents  and  Svggestions. 

HE  objection  to  chemicals  in  the  wash- 
ing of  clothes,  is  that  they  are  likely 
to  rot  the  fibeis  of  the  cloth.  The  lye 
that  is  in  soap  has  been  the  only  ma- 
terial that  housekeepers  have  dared  to 
use  for  cleansing  purposes,  but  this  is 
not  enough  to  reduce  the  labor  in  the 
laundry,  as  much  as  has  been  de- 
sired. A  man  in  Pittsburg,  however, 
claims  to  have  made  the  long  sought 
discovery.  Put  the  soiled  clothes  to 
soak  over  night  and  put  in  the  water  a 
-  -7— half  teacupful  of  benzine  for  a  moderate 
^^^^  '"-  sized  washing — that  of  four  or  five  per- 
sons. When  the  boiling  begins  add  another  half  teacupful  of 
benzine.  This  will  have  such  an  effect  that  the  dirt  can  be 
removed  from  the  clothing  with  very  little  rubbing  and  there 
will  be  no  odor  of  benzine  about  the  cloth.  A  pint  of  benzine 
will  do  for  two  large  washings,  and  benzine  is  cheap.  What 
the  result  of  this  really  is  we  do  not  know,  but  the  experiment 
oi^ht  to  be  worth  the  trying. 

Flannel,  grown  yellow  by  repeated  washing,  will. whiten 
considerably  if  left  outdoors  over  night. 

To  cleanse  chamois  skin,  rub  into  it  plenty  of  soft  soap,  let 
it  lie  in  a  warm  solution  of  soda  water  for  two  hours,  rub  clean, 
and  rinse  in  warm  water  in  which  soda  and  hard  soap  have 
been  dissolved. 

To  give  shirt  bosoms,  collars  and  cuffs  a  glossy  appearance, 
one  ounce  of  white  wax  and  two  of  spermaceti  are  melted  to- 
gether and  a  little  of  this  is  put  into  the  starch ;  or,  some- 
times a  little  of  a  thick  solution  of  gum  arabic  is  used  in  the 
starch,  a  tablespoonful  being  enough  for  a  pint  of  starch. 

Mildew  stains  on  woolen  cloth  may  be  removed  with  diluted 
ammonia;  immerse  mildewed  cotton  garments  in  buttermilk 
or  sour  milk,  a  second  bath  sometimes  being  necessary.  If 
this  is  not  enough,  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  will  do 
the  work.  In  washing  muslins,  prints,  satines  or  silk  fabrics 
of  delicate  colors,  a  spoonful  of  beefs  gall  in  the  water  will 
help  retain  the  colors.  Colored  fabrics  should  be  washed  for 
the  first  time  in  salt  and  water.  A  housekeeper  writes  that 
"of  all  the  ingredients  used  as  a  washing  fluid  I  prefer  plain 
borax,  that  can  be  used  without  injury  to  fabrics,  or  to  the 
hands  of  the  laundry-maid." 

One  who  has  tried  several  ways  to  wash  bed  blankets  says 
that  the  best  is  not  to  wring  them  after  the  last  rinsing,  but  to 
hang  them  on  the  line  and  let  them  drip  dry.  The  nap  is 
then  not  matted  down  and  the  blanket  retains  its  beauty  and 
new  appearance. 

Boiling  water  will  usually  take  out  berry  stains ;  if  not,  use 
a  little  chloride  of  lime  in  the  water.  For  raspberry  stains 
there  is  nothing  better  than  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia. 
Washing  with  alcohol,  or  wetting  the  spots  and  rubbing  with 
soap  and  soda,  will  take  out  grass  stains.  Ink  discolorations 
in  white  goods  will  commonly  disappear  when  pounded  salts 
of  lemon  are  placed  on  the  stains  and  they  are  placed  in  the 
hot  sun  for  fifteen  minutes. 

A  laundress  of  large  experience  writes  that  the  doing  of 
that  most  difficult  thing  of  all  in  laundry  work — the  doing  up 
of  shirt  bosoms — may  be  made  highly  successful  by  observing 
the  following  procedure :  Enough  cold  starch  to  last  several 
months  may  be  made  of  one  ounce  of  white  laundry  wax,  two 
ounces  of  borax,  one  teacupful  of  water  and  three  teacupfuls 
of  starch.  The  borax  and  wax  are  dissolved  in  water,  suf- 
ficiently heated  for  the  purpose,  but  not  hot  enough  to  scald 
the  starch;  into  this  mix  the  pulverized  starch  after  passing 


it  through  a  flour  sieve.  In  using,  take  a  teaspoonful  of  this 
prepared  starch  and  dissolve  in  water  that  is  not  cold  enough 
to  prevent  the  wax  from  softening. 

The  hot  starch  is  made,  not  very  thick,  and  a  teaspoonful 
is  allowed  to  a  shirt  bosom,  the  hotter  the  liquid  is  the  better. 
Apply  a  tablespoonful  at  a  time,  rubbing  in  well  before  putting 
on  more,  and  after  the  right  side  will  take  up  no  more,  apply 
to  the  under  side.  Unless  the  starch  is  well  rubbed  in,  the 
iron  will  stick  and  specks  and  blisters  will  appear.  The  hot 
starching  is  done  first,  the  bosom  is  allowed  to  dry  and  then 
the  cold  starching  is  done  by  dipping  the  bosoms  in  the  liquid, 
wringing  out  and  nibbing  slightly.  After  an  hour  or  so,  iron, 
first  rubbing  the  bosom  carefully  with  a  cloth  wrung  out  in 
hot  water,  to  equalize  the  starch  on  the  surface. 

A  thin  cloth  is  to  be  laid  over  the  bosom  the  first  time  the 
iron  is  passed  over  it.  When  this  is  removed,  dampen  the 
surface  of  the  bosom  a  little,  and  finally  iron  carefully  until 
the  finish  is  satisfactory.  Let  the  outside  cover  of  the  ironing 
board  be  woolen  cloth  and  the  bosom  will  not  stick  to  it 

Look  out  that  the  washerwoman  does  not  bring  or  send 
some  infectious  disease  into  the  house.  It  may  be  done  easily. 
Malignant  diphtheria  broke  out  in  a  dirty  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
tenement  where  a  washerwoman  lived.  Two  days  after  its 
appearance,  she  carried  home  a  week's  wash  to  two  customers 
and  within  forty-eight  hours  the  disease  in  its  worst  form  broke 
out  in  both  households.  In  one  it  killed  two  children  and 
left  one  child  and  the  mother  invalids  for  more  than  six 
months;  in  the  other  it  carried  away  a  brilliant  boy,  the  only 
child  of  the  family,  and  nearly  destroyed  both  parents.  It 
was  stamped  out  in  the  two  homes,  or  rather  confined  to  the 
damage  stated,  but  in  the  tenement  it  raged  and  swept  away 
fifteen  lives. 

Among  numerous  suggestions  for  the  laundry  that  come  to 
mind,  the  following  are  jotted  down  :  Perspiration  stains  in 
(»Uars  can  be  removed  by  using  a  very  light  bleach.  For 
general  laundry  work  ten  ounces  of  wheat  starch  and  »x 
ounces  of  corn  starch  to  every  gallon  of  water  give  excellent 
results.  For  the  cold  starch,  wheat  is  the  best  material,  es- 
pecially for  fine  work,  because  com  starch  has  a  rendency  to 
deposit  blue  dustlike  particles. 

Gloss  and  stiffness  can  be  produced  on  collars,  cuffs  and 
shirt  bosoms  by  first  putting  them  through  a  pretty  stiff,  clear 
boiled  starch,  and  then  drying  them,  after  which  they  should 
be  dampened  with  the  following  solution :  One  ounce  of  fine 
raw  starch,  one-quarter  ounce  of  gum  arabic,  one  pint  of 
water;  heat  the  water  to  dissolve  the  gum,  let  it  cool  and  then 
stir  in  the  starch  and  add  the  white  of  one  eg^ ;  beat  the  whole 
well  together  before  using.  Apply  lightly  with  a  sponge  and 
use  a  polishing  iron  properly  to  develop  the  gloss. 

To  keep  fiannels  as  much  as  possible  from  shrinking  and 
felting,  dissolve  one  ounce  of  potash  in  a  bucket  of  water  and 
leave  the  fabric  in  it  for  twelve  hours.  Next  warm  the  water, 
with  the  fabric  in  it,  and  wash  without  rubbing,  also  draw 
through  the  water  repeatedly.  Next  immerse  the  flannel  in 
another  liquid  containing  one  spoonful  of  wheat  flour  to  one 
pailful  of  water,  and  wash  in  a  similar  manner.  Thus  treated, 
the  flannel  becomes  nice  and  clean,  has  barely  shrunk,  and 
is  almost  not  at  all  felted. 

The  tendency  of  hot  starch  to  adhere  to  the  iron  may  be 
avoided  by  putting  kerosene  or  spermaceti  mto  it.  A  bit  of 
white  soap  dissolved  in  the  water  used  to  prepare  the  cold 
starch  each  week  will  have  the  same  effect. 


Shun  delays;  they  breed  remorse  ; 
Take  thy  time  while  time  is  lent  thee ; 

Creeping  snails  have  weakest  force  ; 
Fly  their  fault,  lest  thou  repent  thee, 
Good  is  best  when  soonest  wrought, 
lingering  labors  come  to  ^rag^ 
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Origiiul  in  Good  Hodskkebfixo. 

HOUSEHOLD  HTOIEHB 

In  Connection  with  the  Family  Water  Supply. 

HE  body  of  a  man  weighing  one  hundred 
and  fifty-four  pounds,  consists  of 
eighty-eight  poundsof  water,  and  only 
sixty-six  pounds  of  solid  matter.  It 
gives  off  each  day  by  the  various 
avenues,  from  two  to  three  quarts  of 
water,  and  requires  the  absorption  of 
an  equal  quantity  in  food  or  drink  to  sup- 
ply its  place.  Though  not  usually  classed 
as  food,  it  is  more  essentia]  to  man's  well- 
being  than  any  food.  He  can  live  longer 
without  food  than  water,  and  suffers  less 
from  its  loss.  Pure  water  is  a  life-giving  ffuid,  imparting 
health  and  vigor  to  all  the  tissues  ;  while  impure  water  is  one 
of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  sickness,  suffering  and  death, 
shortening  the  average  duration  of  human  life  by  many  years. 
A  pure  and  abundant  water-supply  is  therefore  an  object  of 
the  first  importance  to  every  family  in  the  city  or  country. 

The  sources  of  supply  are  numerous.  Many  families  de- 
pend upon  rain-water  stored  in  cisterns  or  other  reservoirs. 
Under  favorable  conditions  this  is  pure  and  wholesome.  It 
is,  however,  liable  to  absorb  dust,  smoke,  and  other  impuri- 
ties in  its  passage  through  the  atmosphere,  especially  over 
smoky  cities,  and  in  case  of  the  first  shower  after  a  drouth. 
When  falling  on  the  wooden  roofs  of  houses,  the  first  rain 
washes  off  the  dust  and  weather-beat  of  the  shingles,  and 
should  be  filtered  before  it  enters  the  cistern.  Better  still,  an 
automatic  arrangement  may  be  used,  which  will  collect  the 
first  rain-fall  in  some  shallow  receptacle,  and  when  this  is 
'filled,  will  turn  the  pure  stream  into  the  cistern.  If  then  the 
cistern  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  a  partition  of  brick 
laid  in  cement,  so  arranged  that  the  water  which  enters  upon 
one  side  of  the  partition  is  made  to  filter  through  the  wall  of 
Inick  before  being  drawn  off  on  the  other  side,  the  water 
may  be  relied  upon  as  sufficiently  clean  and  pure  for  ordinary 
uses. 

Most  country  people  depend  upon  the  ground  water  of 
springs  and  shallow  wells  for  their  supply.  This  is  liable  in 
its  passage  throi^h  the  earth  to  absorb  various  mineral  sub- 
stances, the  most  common  and  troublesome  of  which  are  the 
salts  of  lime  and  magnesia,  which  constitute  hard  water. 
This  requires  the  use  of  a  largely  increased  amount  of  soap 
in  washing,  and  is  therefore  much  less  economical  than  soft 
water.  In  Gla^ow,  it  is  estimated  that  the  introduction  of 
soft  water  in  place  of  hard  has  diminished  the  consumption 
of  soap  at  least  one-half.  Hard  water  also  produces  in  many 
persons  derangements  of  digestion,  chronic  diarrhoea,  gravel, 
and  other  inorganic  deposits.  One  way  in  which  the  hard- 
ness of  water  may  be  lessened  is  by  boiling  it.  Another 
method,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  consists  in  adding  lime, 
usually  in  the  form  of  lime-water  or  milk  of  lime.  Both  these 
methods  result  in  breakir^  up  the  chemical  combinations 
and  precipitating  the  mineral  substances,  which  should  then 
be  removed  by  filtration. 

In  cities  and  large  towns,  the  usual  source  of  supply  is  the 
surface  water  of  rivers  and  lakes.  This  is  stored  in  artificial 
reservoirs,  and  distributed  through  pipes  of  lead  or  iron. 
Where  lead  pipes  are  used,  either  in  bringing  water  from 
reservoirs  or  springs,  or  in  pumping  it  from  wells  into  houses, 
the  lead  is  gradually  dissolved,  and  a  poisonous  compound 
formed,  which  when  drank  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  is 
liable  to  produce  unpleasant  and  even  dangerous  results. 
According  to  Frcrf.  Mayr,  water  containing  one  part  of  lead 
in  one  million  parts  of  water  is  sufficient  to  produce  lead 
colic,  wristdrop,  and  other  ^mptoms  of  acute  lead  poisoning, 


while  a  much  less  quantity  may  cause  irritation  of  the  diges* 
tive  Cleans  and  loss  of  muscular  control.  Thesa  effects  may 
be  produced  in  one  member  of  the  family  only,  while  all  ar# 
using  the  water,  and  the  others  escape,  owing  to  a  less  degree 
of  susceptibility.  The  path  of  safety  in  this  matter  lies  in 
avoiding  the  use  of  lead  pipes  as  far  as  possible ;  and  in  never 
usii^  water  for  drinking  or  cooking,  which  has  stood  in  a 
lead  pipe  for  any  length  of  time,  but  always  taking  the  pre- 
caution first  to  run  off  or  pump  off  a  sufficient  quantity  to  com- 
pletely empty  the  pipes. 

AU  surface  waters  are  liable  to  contamination  from  decay- 
ing organic  matter,  such  as  dead  leaves,  bark,  and  pieces  of 
wood,  fragments  of  rotten  fruit  and  vegetables,  dead  worms, 
insects  and  other  small  animals,  garbage  and  animal  excre- 
ment. 

Not  only  this,  but  in  all  old  and  thickly-settled  countries— 
wherever  civilization  has  massed  large  numbers  of  human 
beings— both  surface-water  and  ground-water  are  liable  to 
the  still  more  serious  contamination  of  foul  drainage,  such  as 
the  leachings  of  farm-yards,  cesspools,  sink-drains,  privy- 
vaults,  old  grave-yards,  and  the  sewerage  of  cities. 

Dr.  I.  A.  Watson,  in  a  New  Hampshire  Board  of  Health 
report,  has  given  a  vivid  picture  of  the  fouling  of  a  rural  well 
from  these  sources,  as  follows  :  "  Clustered  on  a  few  square 
rods  of  land,  are  the  farm  buildings,  the  dwellings,  wood- 
shed, wash-house,  horse-stable,  cow-bam,  sheep-yard,  corn- 
house,  swine-house,  hen-house,  compost  heap,  cesspool  and 
privy.  All  those  are  arranged  in  a  hollow  square,  and  in 
their  midst  is  the  farmer's  well,  with  its  curb,  sweep,  and 
bucket  or  its  cover,  pipe  and  pump.  Around  this  center  are 
concentrated  all  the  activities  of  a  New  England  farm. 
Birth,  life,  and  death  :  bloom,  fruit,  and  decay ;  of  men  and 
animals,  of  shrubs  and  trees,  have  transpired  here  for  a  cen- 
tury. All  the  waste  has  been  dropped  upon  the  surface, 
there  to  accumulate,  decay  and  putrefy.  The  earth  beneath 
has  become  surcharged  with  animal  and  vegetable  waste. 
The  whole  establishment  is  resting  upon  and  above  a  mass 
of  the  most  dangerous  filth,  and  this  filth  is  being  daily 
leached  into  the  bottom  of  the  well." 

As  to  the  mode  of  fouling  the  water-supply  of  cities,  it  is 
sufficient  to  quote  from  a  recent  official  report  of  the  New 
York  health  authorities,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  Croton 
watershed  embraces  239  square  miles,  and  has  a  population 
of  20,000,  with  1879  dwellings  and  as  many  privies,  about  as 
many  bam-yards,  pig-pens  and  cesspools,  besides  cemeteries, 
grave-yards,  slaughter-houses,  and  other  sources  of  contami- 
nation, and  with  no  drain^;e  except  by  the  surface,  iriiich 
conducts  it  to  the  aqueduct.  Yet  the  Croton  is  the  best 
water  supply  enjoyed  by  any  large  city  in  America  or  else- 
where. 

In  water  thus  abounding  in  organic  impurities  are  found 
vast  multitudes  of  animalculae,  which  when  taken  into  the 
human  system,  develop  into  such  frightful  parasites  as  tape- 
worms, trichinae,  and  hydatids.  Still  more  to  be  dreaded  are 
the  mjrriad  microscopic  bacteria,  or  germs  of  disease,  which 
breed  and  thrive  in  filth,  and  literally  swarm  in  impure 
water.  These  are  the  source  of  such  deadly  pests  as  diph- 
theria, typhoid  and  m^arial  fevers,  and  Asiatic  cholera. 

The  importance  of  some  method  of  preventing  these  dire 
results  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Few  persons  have  any 
adequate  conception  of  the  extent  to  which  pollution  in  water 
exists.  Even  in  wells,  it  is  said  by  competent  observers  that 
the  water  in  nine^-five  out  of  every  hundred  is  insanitary 
and  unfit  for  use.  In  the  water  of  cities  the  evils  are  even 
greater.  In  Massachusetts  alone,  393,000  cases  of  typhoid 
fever,  with  40,000  deaths,  have  been  traced  to  the  specific 
contamination  of  drinking  water.  The  prison  of  typhoid  has 
been  cairied  twenty-five  miles  by  a  ri^.;^ 
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cated  to  forty  patients  in  one  institution,  through  drinking 
the  water. 

In  Columbus,  Ohio,  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria  in  a  certain 
school  district  was  traced  to  a  well  located  but  five  feet  from  a 
vault. 

In  Japan,  during  nine  days  in  1886,  13,348  new  cases  of 
cholera  were  reported,  with  8,472  deaths.  The  same  report 
stated  that  the  wells  of  Tokio  had  been  examined,  and  740 
out  of  1,177  were  condemned  as  unfit  for  drinking  purposes. 

The  evils  thus  illustrated  are  often  beyond  the  power  of 
individuals  or  families  to  remedy.  In  the  country,  a  farmer 
can  clean  his  well  out,  change  lead  pipes  for  iron,  or  if  neces- 
sary obtain  his  supply  of  drinking  water  from  different  sources* 
But  in  cities,  individuals  are  powerless.  Whatever  is  done 
in  the  way  of  water  purification  on  a  la^  scale,  must  be 
done  by  the  public  authorities.  The  best  results  are  secured 
by  a  three-fold  process  of  coagulation,  by  means  of  which 
the  impurities  are  precipitated,  filtration,  by  which  they  are 
removed,  and  subsequent  aeration,  by  which  a  fresh  supply  of 
oxygen  is  imparted  to  the  water.  It  is  claimed  that  a  new 
method  has  been  discovered,  whereby  wiaer  may  be  purified 
and  bacteria  destroyed  by  the  passage  of  electrical  currents 
through  the  water.  Should  this  method  prove  to  be  all  that 
is  claimed  for  it,  sanitary  science  will  have  made  a  decided 
advance  thereby. 

Various  small  filters  are  sold  for  domestic  use,  many  of 
which  when  properly  cleaned  and  cared  for  are  of  great 
value  in  purifying  water  for  household  purposes. 

Pure  water  is  without  perceptible  color,  odor,  or  taste.  It 
is  possible,  however,  for  water  to  be  faultless  in  these  re- 
spects, and  yet  contain  dangerous  impurities.  Hence  a  more 
reliable  test  is  needed. 

A  good  one  is  that  known  as  Heisch's  sewage  test  Fill 
a  clean  pint  bottle  three-fourths  full  of  the  water  to  be  tested, 
and  dissolve  in  it  half  a  teaspoonful  of  purified  sugar.  Cork 
the  bottle  set  it  in  a  warm  place  for  two  days.  If  during  that 
time  it  becomes  cloudy  or  milky,  it  is  unfit  for  domestic  use. 
If  it  remains  perfectly  clean,  it  is  probably  safe  to  use. 

Another  simple  test  consists  in  the  use  of  a  saturated  so- 
lution of  permanganate  of  potassium.  A  few  drops  of  this, 
added  to  a  bottle  of  water,  produces  a  beautiful  purple  rose- 
color.  If  the  water  contains  any  considerable  amount  of 
organic  matter,  this  will  give  place  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  to  a  more  or  less  dirty  reddish-brown  color.  If  the 
color  remains  unchanged  at  the  end  of  twelve  hours>  it  may 
be  considered  free  from  organic  contamination. 

— y.  M.  JnrauA^  M.  D. 


OH  final  hi  Good  Housekeeping. 

oATOfinra  lobstebs. 

Along  the  North  Atlantic  coast  there  is  but  one  kind  of 
lobster,  and  that  is  found  north  of  New  York  and  principally 
on  the  coast  of  New  England.  The  length  of  a  lobster  that 
can  Ik  legally  caught  is  ten  and  one-half  inches,  and  where 
there  is  any  doubt  about  the  length,  the  lobster  is  actually 
measured.  If  long  enough,  it  is  rendered  harmless  by  hav- 
ing its  claws  plugged,  and  is  put  in  a  fioating  water  chamber 
with  holes  in  it  and  taken  to  the  shore,  where  a  plunge  in 
boiling  water  kills  the  animal  and  turns  its  color  from  a  dark 
olive  green  to  bright  scarlet.  Lobsters  are  in  deep  water  in 
winter,  but  in  the  spring  they  wend  their  way  shoreward  to 
raid  upon  the  clams,  mussels  and  roollusks.  During  the 
summer  is  the  lobster  fisherman's  harvest.  A  box-like  trap, 
with  a  hole  at  each  end  and  baited  with  menhaden,  is  sunk 
to  the  bottom  and  left  there  for  some  time,  the  place  being 
marked  by  a  buoy.  The  lobsters  go  in,  but  cannot  get  out, 
and  when  the  trap  is  raised  they  are  taken  out  with  a  gloved 
hand. 


OritiwJ  hi  Good  Houukbsping. 

FAMILY  KEBPnra. 

I. 

Darning,  Patching,  Repaiking  and  Making  Ovek. 

THE  mother  of  a  family  appreciates  the  full  force  of 
the  homely  proverl^  "A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine." 
Many  times  nine  aze  saved  by  prompt  attention  to  re- 
pairs, and  the  greatest  help  to  making  is  mending. 
Family  mending  consists  of  darning,  patching,  repairing  and 
making  over. 

To  dam  well,  select  the  number  of  thread  or  silk  best  suited 
to  the  material,  and  use  the  finest  needle  that  will  carry  it 
The  edges  of  splits  and  tears  must  first  foe  caught  l^htly  to- 
gether with  long,  basting  stitches  that  can  easily  be  cut  and 
drawn  out  when  the  darning  is  done.  This  prevents  one  edge 
stretching  more  than  the  other.  Run  the  needle  from  the 
darner  in  very  small  stitches  in  and  out  its  whole  length  before 
drawing  through ;  then  towards  the  darner  in  the  same  way,  and 
so  on,  backwards  and  forwards  till  the  length  of  the  tear  is  cov- 
ered. Tears  are  apt  to  be  three-cornered.  Begin  such  in  the 
center  to  make  the  point  fit  even,  and  dam  towards  each  end. 
AH  darning  of  this  character  is  done  in  the  same  way,  but  the 
finer  the  material  the  finer  must  be  the  needle  and  cotton. 

In  darning  much  worn  material,  baste  under  the  split  a  piece 
of  the  same  goods  and  dam  the  two  leather.  In  all  cases  it 
strengthens  to  darn  upon  another  piece,  but  does  not  make  so 
smooth  a  dam.  A  ragged  tear  must  have  always  a  piece  put 
under  it.  Ravellings  of  the  same  are  best  for  darning  fian- 
nels  or  dress  goods,  and  if  the  mend  is  dampened  and  pressed 
with  a  hot  iron  it  is  almost  unnoticeable.  Tears  in  cloth 
darned  upon  the  wrong  side,  the  stitches  run  upon  the  surface, 
not  going  through,  scarcely  show  upon  the  right  side.  In 
lined  articles  the  darning  must,  of  course,  be  done  upon  the 
right  side. 

AH  tears  must  be  darned  before  washing.  If  the  edges  are 
once  stiffened  by  wetting  and  drying  they  can  never  be  mended 
neatly. 

To  dam  a  hole  in  a  stocking  begin  with  as  long  a  strand  of 
cotton  as  can  be  easily  manned,  and  a  long,  slim  needle. 
Pass  the  needle  back  and  forth  across  one  way,  letting  each 
long  stitch  lie  close  to  the  one  next  it,  and  running  the  needle 
a  little  beyond  the  edge  of  the  hole  for  greater  strength,  being 
careful  not  to  draw  the  cotton  tight  enough  to  pucker.  When 
the  hole  is  covered,  cross  the  other  way,  taking  on  the  needle 
every  other  stitch  of  those  in  the  first  crossing.  When  finished 
you  have  a  neat,  strong  basket  work ;  neither  a  wide  checker 
work  that  can  be  seen  through,  nor  a  thick,  uneven  surface 
that  hurts  the  foot.  After  mending  the  holes  the  thin  places 
in  stockings  should  be  run  thickly,  backwards  and  forwards 
with  needle  and  cotton  to  prevent  breaking.  In  darning  toes 
and  heels  it  is  helpful  to  dam  upon  a  china  eg^,  but  in  other 
parts  of  the  stocking  a  flatter  dam  is  made  by  using  only  the 
hand.  To  dam  woolen  stockings  Wjool  must  be  used.  For  cot- 
ton stockings  a  French  darning  cotton,  that  comes  in  small,  soft 
balls,  is  superior  to  that  bought  upon  cards.  It  rans  through 
several  numbers,  is  fine  and  smooth,  and  keeps  its  color  welL 

Holes  in  garments  or  house-linen  must  be  patched.  To 
patch,  baste  a  square  of  the  same  material  under  the  hole,  cut 
the  edges  of  the  hole  even,  turn  under,  and  hem  in  small 
stitches  neatly  down  to  the  patch.  Then  turn  the  edges  oIL 
the  patch  and  hem  down  upon  the  garment.  This  finishes 
both  sides  neatly.  If  the  garment  patched  is  figured  or  striped, 
the  figures  and  stripes  must  be  made  to  match  in  putting  in 
the  patch.  Cloth  is  too  heavy  usually  to  turn  the  edges  in 
patching.  The  edges  of  the  patch  must  be  run  in  small 
stitches  upon  the  wrong  side  and  the  edges  of  the  hole  darned 
down  closely  on  the  r^ht  side.        ^  t 
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Oiiffinal  In  Good  Housekeeping. 

DEOOSATHa  0VF8  OWV  OHDTA. 
How  IT  Hay  bb  Well  and  A.cceptably  Done. 

FEW  odd  pieces  of  band  painted 
china,  are  a  delight  to  the 
good  housekeeper  who  loves 
to  add  a  dainty  charm  to  her 
table.  The  secret  of  decorat- 
ing one's  own  china  can  be 
easily  mastered  by  any  one 
possessing  a  moderate  amount 
of  artistic  taste,  and  per- 
severance. Many  elderly 
as  well  as  young  ladies  have 
found  it  a  fascinating  occu- 
pation for  leisure  hours. 
The  difficulty  which  beginners  experience  as  to  the  colors 
that  will  or  will  not  bear  mixing  is  a  simple  matter  after  all. 
Mineral  colors  can  be  classified  into  two  groups,  those  of 
which  the  base  is  gold,  and  those  which  contain  iron  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  combined  with  other  metals  or  minerals. 

The  gold  colors,  which  are  the  carmines,  carmine  lakes, 
golden  violets,  and  purples,  with  the  blues  and  whites,  can  be 
safely  mixed  together,  but  (with  some  exceptions)  cannot  be 
blended  with  colors  of  the  second  group.  The  browns, 
blacks,  reds,  yellows  and  greens  can  be  mixed  with  each 
other,  as  they  contain  more  or  less  iron,  as  a  base.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  add  that  the  colors  comprising  each  group  (the 
names  of  which  will  be  given  as  we  proceed)  can  be  safely 
mixed  together  as  in  oil  or  water  color  painting. 

The  blues  chiefly  owe  their  coloring  to  cobalt.  The  blacks 
are  made  from  iron  and  cobalt,  therefore  blue  and  black  may 
be  used  to  make  a  fine  gray.  Blues  also  mix  well  with  jon- 
quil, or  mixing  yellow,  purple  and  carmine,  and  can  be  used 
with  care  with  the  browns,  flesh  colors  and  ochres. 

Mixing  yellow  and  jonquil  yellow  do  not  contain  iron  and 
may  be  used  with  the  gold  colors.  Silver  yellow  (composed 
of  jonquil  and  orange  yellowj  may  be  used  in  a  similar 
manner. 

Bearing  these  exceptions  in  mind  the  different  paints  may 
be  blended  with  each  other  as  in  non-vitrifiable  colors.  To 
secure  their  permanent  adhesion  to  the  surface  of  the  china 
certain  fluxes  enter  into  their  composition.  These  are  com- 
posed of  sand,  borax  and  lead,  and  being  subjected  to  the 
intense  heat  of  the  kiln  fix  the  coloring  matter  upon  the 
glaze. 

LacToix's  Mineral  colors  in  tubes  are  recommended.  Per- 
sons who  have  had  no  experience  in  ceramic  painting  are 
advised  to  begin  by  painting  in  monochrome.  A  spray  of 
woodbine  thrown  carelessly  across  a  plate  is  prettily  done  in 
ultramarine,  deep  blue  or  deep  red  brown. 

The  following  is  a  very  good  method  for  those  who  desire 
to  transfer  the  design  instead  of  drawing  directly  upon  the 
china.  Lay  a  piece  of  transparent  paper  over  the  design 
you  wish  to  copy,  and  trace  the  outline  carefully  with  a  pen- 
cil. Next  wash  the  plate  over  with  spirits  of  turpentine  and 
allow  it  to  dry.  Blacken  a  piece  of  white  paper  with  a  soft 
lead  pencil  and  lay  the  blackened  side  against  the  china  to 
be  decorated,  with  the  tracing  paper  containing  the  outline  of 
the  design  above  it.  Arrange  the  design  in  exactly  the  right 
position  and  secure  the  psipers  firmly  to  the  china  with  bits 
of  sealing  wax  or  gummed  paper.  Next  pass  over  the  out- 
line with  the  point  of  a  very  hard  pencil.  There  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  transferring  a  correct  impression  upon  the 
china. 

Of  the  materials  necessary  several  camel's  hair  brushes 
and  blenders  of  medium  size  will  be  required.  Spirits  of 
turpentine  to  dilute  the  paints,  and  alcohol  for  waging  the 


brushes.  Oil  of  lavender  or  clove  oil  is  used  by  some  person 
instead  of  turpentine  though  the  latter  is  generally  preferred, 
as  it  dries  quickly  and  thus  prevents  loss  of  time  in  waiting; 
the  paints  are  also  more  free  from  the  dust  floating  in  the 
atmosphere  which  readily  attaches  itself  to  the  moist  color. 
It  is  often  advisable  to  remove  these  particles  by  the  aid  of  a 
fine  needle  which  can  be  easily  fixed  into  a  wooden  handle, 
for  this  purpose.  A  brush  handle  or  bit  of  wood  sharpened 
to  a  point  is  useful  in  correaing  an  outline  or  removing  an 
excess  of  paint.  There  should  be  a  small  cup  containing  the 
turpentine  to  moisten  the  brushes,  and  another  containing 
alcohol  or  turpentine  for  washing  them.  A  clean  cloth  as 
free  from  lint  as  possible  is  needed  to  remove  surplus  color, 
and  for  wiping  the  brushes. 

The  paint  put  upon  a  china  palette  is  mixed  slightly,  with 
tuipentine,  and  rubbed  smooth  with  the  knife.  The  brush 
barely  moistened  with  turpentine  is  then  charged  with  the 
color,  and  the  paint  put  on  with  a  light  firm  touch,  in  a  broad 
wash,  not  in  short  strokes.  Let  the  brush  sweep  from  the 
central  vein  of  a  leaf  to  the  edge,  taking  care  never  to  touch 
the  same  spot  twice,  until  quite  dry. 

One  great  secret  in  china  painting  is  to  lay  each  color  just 
where  it  belongs,  and  leave  it  unmolested  until  perfectly  dry; 
except  where  the  blender  is  to  be  used  to  soften  the  edges, 
or  tint.  By  the  time  the  design  has  been  passed  over,  the 
first  part  of  the  painting  should  be  ready  for  the  shading. 
For  this  use  the  same  color  as  dry  as  it  can  be  well  managed. 
Practice  will  enable  one  by  the  touch  of  the  brush  to  add  a 
great  part  of  the  shadow  while  laying  in  the  first  wash ;  a 
very  light  touch  leaves  little  color,  a  heavier  one  deepens  it 
If  difiiculty  is  experienced  in  putting  the  paints  on  smoothly, 
a  drop  of  clove  oil,  and  perhaps  a  little  fat  oil  may  be  mixed 
with  the  paint  upon  the  palette.  The  edges  of  color  may  be 
merged  into  each  other,  by  the  use  of  the  blender,  holding  it 
perpendicular  and  "dabbing"  with  it  lightly. 

It  is  perhaps  the  wisest  course  to  paint  simply  upon  the 
white  surface  of  the  china,  until  experience  is  gained  in  the 
management  of  the  brush  and  colors.  Then  some  charming 
ejects  may  be  produced  by  various  tints  and  softly  shading 
backgrounds. 

In  china  painting  as  in  every  other  pursuit,  practice  is  one 

of  the  best  of  teachers. 

  —E.  B. 

OifgiiuU  In  Good  HousuKKriNG. 

TH£  BLn£  AHD  TEE  QSAT. 

To-morrow  will  be  DecoratioD  Day, 
And  we'll  hear  the  poem,  *'  The  Blue  and  the  Gray.*' 
But  I  do  not  need  the  beautiful  rhyme. 
Since  the  Blue  and  the  Gray  are  in  one  shrine ; 
The  shrine  is  my  heart. 

And  come  weal,  come  woe. 
Out  of  that  shrine 
They  can  never  go. 

No  question  of  right  or  wrong  is  stirred, 
And  patriotism,  is  only  a  word ; 
I  care  not  for  North  nor  South,  and  say, 
"Alike  to  me  are  the  Blue  and  the  Gray." 
I  love  them  both ; 

And  not  e'en  Death's  dart, 
Myself,  and  that  love, 
Can  ever  part. 

"  'Tis  strange  indeed,"  I  bear  you  say, 

"To  love  alike  the  Blue  and  the  Gray  I  " 

Not  at  all,  dear  friend,  when  the  Gray  and  the  Bine 

Are  found  in  the  eyes  of  my  children,  two. 

I  love  them  now, 
Will  love  them  alway. 

And  love  them  alike, 


The  Blue  and  the  Gray. 
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Oiigteal  in  Good  Hou»kbbfihg. 

D01IE8TI0  BEHEDIE8. 
A  Valuable  Ltttli  Dictichiakt  to  Bi  Postsd  oh  ths  Dook  of 

THE  HODSIHOLD  BCBDICINB  CLOSTT. 

IV. 

Ipecacuanha  (Syrup). 

One  of  the  mildest  and  best  emetics  in  croup,  bronchitis;  an 
excellent  loosener  of  cough  (expectuuQ.  ^Dose,  to  cause  vomtt- 
iDg,  a  teaspoonful  repeated  in  lo  or  15  minutes  until  it  talces  effect 
As  a  coi^h  loosener,  tliree  to  10  drops  for  an  infont  or  child ;  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  teaspoonful  for  adult  four  times  a  day. 
Jalap. 

A  very  active  purgative ;  too  moch  so  for  common  use. 
Juniper. 

A  diuretic,  it  stimulates  the  action  of  the  kidneys.   Should  not 
be  used  in  acute  affections  of  the  kidneys.   Compound  spirits  of 
juniper  is  the  preparation  commonly  used.  Dose — A  teaspoonful 
in  water.   Gin  is  flavored  with  oil  of  juniper. 
Laudanum. 

Tinctura  of  oi^om.  One  of  the  strongest  o^te  medidnes. 
Shoold  only  be  used  by  advice  d  physidan. 
Laad  (Sugar  d). 

All  preparations  of  lead  are  pMsonoHS.  Used  eztenially  as  a 
cooling  sedative  application  with  laudanum  to  inflammations. 
Llmewater. 

Simply  a  solution  of  lime  in  water.  Any  one  can  make  it  by  put- 
ting pure,  clean,  unslacked  lime  in  water.  Take  a  large  bottie  and 
put  into  it  enough  lime,  to  fill  it  one-fourth,  then  pour  in  water 
enough  to  fill  it  full,  cork  and  shake  it  awhile.  On  standing  the 
clear  limewater  will  be  ready  for  use.  If  all  the  lime  is  dissolved, 
add  a  little  more  so  as  to  be  sure  that  the  water  is  saturated ;  that 
is,  contains  as  much  as  it  will  dissidve.  IJmewater  is  the  main 
stand-liy  as  a  domestic  remedy  for  nansea  or  vomiting.  Dose, 
from  a  teaspoonful  to  a  tablespoonfid.  It  is  ttften  added  to  milk 
for  babies  when  they  have  a  sour  stomach  or  diarrhcaa,  as  it  is  anti- 
acid  and  somewhat  astringent  A  tablespoonfol  in  half  irint  of 
milk  so  long  as  occasion  exists  for  it 
Macnasla. 

A  valuable  home  remedy  as  an  anti-acid  laxative.  It  is  particu- 
larly good  where  there  is  constipation  with  sick  stomach  and  head- 
ache. Water  does  not  dissolve  it ;  it  is  better  taken  in  lemonade. 
Dose— A  teaspoonful.  It  is  unsafe  to  use  magnesia  for  a  length- 
ened period,  owing  to  the  &ct  that  it  may  form  intestinal 
concretions. 

Muatard, 

Mixed  with  water  is  one  of  the  quickest  prepared  emetics  when 
pdsons  have  been  swallowed ;  also  one  of  the  most  frequentiy  use- 
ful ttf  all  domestic  remedies.  When  any  one  is  suffering  with 
pain  and  you  do  not  know  what  to  do,  put  on  a  mustard  plaster 
near  the  seat  of  the  trouUe.  U  properly  attended  to  it  can  do  no 
harm.  To  make  a  plaster,  mix  from  one  to  three  or  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  mustard  with  the  same  amount  of  wheat  or  Indian 
flour.  Mix  these  with  enough  hot  water  to  make  a  paste.  Take  a 
piece  of  soft,  old  muslin  or  thin  flannel  twice  as  large  as  the  plaster 
is  to  be,  but  spread  the  mustard  and  flour  paste  on  half  of  the 
cloth,  double  the  other  half  over  it  and  torn  the  edges  over  to  keep 
the  paste  in.  Put  it  on  at  once  and  leave  it  on  until  it  is  felt  to 
bum  quite  snuutly  if  the  patient  is  consdous.  If  the  patient  is  un- 
coadous,  or  a  child,  it  must  be  lodced  under  in  10  or  15  minutes, 
and  if  the  skin  is  deddedly  red,  take  it  off.  As  soon  as  it  is 
removed,  cold  cream  or  cosmoline  should  be  gently  rubbed  over  it. 
It  is  never  intended  to  raise  a  blister  with  mustard,  it  is  too  severe. 
The  aim  is  just  to  heat  the  skin  very  actively,  mostly  for  its  use  as 
a  counter^rritant  to  relieve  some  irritation  ti.  an  internal  organ. 
Myrrh. 

The  tincture  of  myrrh  is  very  serviceable  in  the  care  of  the 
mouth.  Twenty  drops  in  a  quarter  tumUerfnl  <&  water  will  cor- 
rect bad  odor  oi  the  mouth. 
Sweat  Spirits  of  Nitre. 

One  of  the  most  popular  domestic  remedies  for  fever.  A  tea- 
spoonful in  a  tumblerful  of  water,  drunk  a  little  at  a  time  when 
thirsty.  It  increases  the  action  <&  the  kidneys.  It  Is  healiiq; 
applied  to  "cold  sores"  on  the  Hps. 

—EHMoiak  Snyder^  M.  D. 


THE  OOZT  OOKBSS. 

\InUiis  earmrwifrpfneUMaaefUatant£§siipttM  amr  readtrt  tmd 
e&rrt^amdemts,  im  fearing  matters  ^  kausekald  iiOerett,  and  that  it  may  hi 
madt  OH  imirMclhte  and  profitaMt  ffmseMd  Exehangt^  we  imnU  t»rti- 
fmdence  of  inquiry  and  informaHon  on  ail  tubfeets  of  general  interut  and 
value  to  the  Hornet  rftAe  lVorld.'\—Gooi3  Housbkbbpino. 


We  have  several  contributions  for  our  "Cozy  Comer**  depart- 
ment, every  way  worthy  of  publication,  which  do  not  appear  for 
the  reason  that  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  not 
given.  Only  such  contributions  will  be  printed  in  any  department 
of  Good  Hodsekebpino  as  are  accompanied  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  imXxst^B^UtorofGooD  Housekeeping. 


DESSERTS  WITH  WHIPPED  CREAM. 

Editor  tf  Goon  HOITSKKBBPIHG  : 

Will  some  reader  of  Good  Housekeeping  be  kind  enough  to 
tell  me  how  to  make  desserts  with  whi^wd  cream ;  also  how  to 
serve  it  with  coffee.  M.  S.  B. 

Baltimore,  Md.   

small  cakes. 

E^tar  if  Good  HonsBCnpiNo ; 

Wilt  you  please  tell  me  the  price  of  the  book  entitied  "  Ice-cream 
and  Cakes  ?  "  Also  give  me  a  reliable  redpe  for  small  cakes,  such 
as  lady  fingers  and  sponge  drops.  F.  W.  H. 

West  Farmington,  Me. 


INK  FOR  MARKING  LINEN. 
Editor  ^GoOTi  Housbkbeping: 

Can  some  one  telt  me,  through  Good  Housekeeping,  what 
kind  of  ink  I  can  use  with  a  stamp  to  mark  linen,  wuich  will  not 
wash  out  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  anything.      A.  £.  S. 

Madison,  Wis.   

beatbn  biscuit. 

Edi^  of  Good  Housbkbbping  : 

The  redpe  I  use  for  them,  and  which  I  obtained  in  the  South 
last  winter,  is  this :  A  quart  of  flour,  perhaps  half  a  teacupful  of 
lard,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  water  to  wet  them  up  stiff.  Then 
work  them  back  and  forth  in  the  machine  until  they  blister  on  roll- 
ing out,  or  snap,  which  will  take  ten  minutes.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven 
twenty  mbiutes.  Roll  thin  and  cot  smalL  Mrs.  H. 

Elyria,  Ohio.   

information  wanted. 
Edi^^  Good  Housbkbbping: 

Win  you  kindly  inform  me  Of  you  can)  which  you  think  or  know 
to  be  the  most  reliable  employment  agency  for  women  in  New 
York  city.  A  lady  friend  of  mine  wishes  to  get  a  situation  in  a 
good  &mily  in  or  near  New  York  dty  or  Brooklyn,  as  cook  and 
housdceeper,  or  working  housekeeper.  My  friend  is  a  constant 
reader  of  Good  Housekeeping,  and  takes  much  pleasure  in  the 
perusal  of  the  same.  If  yon  will  please  answer  the  above  question 
you  will  confer  a  great  favor  on  G.  D.  N. 

If  some  one  of  our  readers  can  give  our  correspondent  the  de- 
sired information,  tliey  will  do  both  the  inquirer  and  the  editor 
hereof  a  favor  by  rising  in  their  phwe  and  "  spring  out  in  wri^ 
inSi"  prompUy  in  the  **  Cozy  Comer."— f^fil^  of  Good  House- 

KEEPING.   

CURDLED  SALAD  DRESSING. 
Edi^  ^  Good  Housbkbeping  : 

Nothing  is  more  annoying  to  a  housekeeper— just  dressing,  per- 
haps, for  some  luncheon,  the  flowers  on  the  table,  the  maid's  toilet 
secure,  the  minu  pinned  on  the  kitchen  wall,  all  the  arrangements 
apparenUy  en  /raiM— than  to  receive  this  message  from  the  kitchen : 

"Please,  Mrs.  ,  what  shall  we  do  with  the  mayonnaise?  It's  all 

curdled ! "  The  mayonn»se,  two  hours  before,  was  placed  in  the 
ice-box,  a  ravishing  sight,— so  creamy  colored  (no  vulgar  yellow, 
but  just  a  rich  Jersey  cream),  so  thick,  so  smooth.  Now  it  meets 
the  poor  hostess*  troubled  gaze,  a  greasy,  mottled,  diuepntaUe- 
looking  *•  mess."  . 

The  hostess  desperatdy  ™»5S^ggeBv^^H^«0o©'te*^'' 
hotikA  to  find  very  careful  directicnis  Imw  to  n^e  dres@ig,— strict 
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cautions  not  to  let  it  curdle,  but  never  a  word  as  to  what  she  shall 
do  with  the  erring  dressing:  that  has  curdled.  One  would  suppose 
that  "curdlioK  "  was  not  a  venial  culinary  error,  but  a  mortal  sin. 
Really,  however,  it  is  very  simply  remedied.  Sometimes  a  little 
additional  vinegar  will  bring  the  misguided  oil  to  reason ;  but  a 
sure  way  is  to  beat  up  an  additional  yolk  of  an  egg  and  slowly  add 
the  curdled  dressing.  It  will  not  take  as  long  as  the  original 
making  of  the  salad  has  done. 

Mayonnaise  should  always  be  kept  in  a  cold  place.  Thus  it  will 
keep  for  days.  It  grows  very  stiff ;  but,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  add 
vinegar  to  Ihin  it,  a  few  drops  of  ice  water  will  have  the  same  re- 
sult The  white  of  an  egg  (beaten  dry),  often  added  to  mayonnaise 
for  lettuce  and  endive,  needs  to  be  pat  in  at  the  very  last,  as  it 
thins  the  dressing.   Octave  Thanet. 

A  CORRECTION. 

EiU^  ^  Good  Hodsexupimg  : 

In  your  No.  ii.  Vol.  6,  of  March  31, 1888,  I  notice  you  puUish 
**  The  Covered  Bridge  and  credit  it  to  Mary  E.  Shaw.  In  1862, 
my  brother,  David  Barker,  of  Exeter,  Maine,  composed  that  poem 
during  a  ride  with  me  in  my  carriage,  in  which  we  passed  through 
the  covered  bridge  across  the  Penobscot  river  between  this  city 
and  Brewer.  It  grew  out  of  a  conversation  between  us  on  the 
bric^.  It  was  published  the  next  day,  and  went  the  rounds  of  the 
papers  at  that  time  over  his  name.  It  was  never  claimed  by  any 
body  else.  He  died  in  1874,  and  three  editions  of  bis  poems  have 
been  published  since,  one  within  the  last  year,  and  this  poem  is  in 
each  of  them.  I  do  not  know  who  Mary  E.  Shaw  is,  nor  why  she 
should  claim  this  little  gem  as  hers,  or  why  yon  should  for  her. 

Bangor,  Maine.    Lewis  Barker. 

Mr.  Barker  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  know— and  we  certainly 
take  pleasure  in  informhig  him  of  the  foct— that  "  The  Covered 
Bridge  "  came  to  ns  as  a  carefully  preserved  newspaper  clippii^, 
with  a  request  that  we  re^blish  it  in  our  "  Page  of  Fugitive 
Verse.**  The  printed  clipping  had  ^e  purported  name  of  the 
author,  as  it  appeared  in  our  pages,  and  the  person  sending  it  to  us 
presumed,  as  we  did,  that  the  name  attached  to  the  poem  was  the 
rightful  one  of  the  author.  The  wrong-doing  in  the  matter  lies 
farther  back  than  at  the  door  of  our  correspondent  or  the  editor 
hereof,  it  being  sent  to  ns  just  as  it  was  found  floating  on  the  sea 
of  Fugitive  Verse  E^UorefQooji  Housekeeping. 


CREAM  BISCUITS  AND  DOUGHNUTS. 
Editor  ef  Good  Housbkbbping  : 

"  K.  R.  G.,"  of  Melrose,  Ct.,  asks  for  recipes  for  cream  biscuits 
and  "  Yankee  dougbnats  "  in  your  last  issue,  and  I  send  my  redpes, 
which  have  been  used  very  successfully : 

Cream  Biscuits.— One  quart  of  sifted  flour,  with  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
cream  of  tartar  sifted  through  tiiree  times ;  one  cupful  of  sour  cream, 
with  one  teaspoonfal  of  soda;  one  cupful  ttf  sweetmilk;  salt.  Bake  in 
tin  caps  aboat  the  size  of  ordinaiy  teacups. 

DoD<MiN(TTS.— One  cupful  of  raised  dough,  one  cupful  of  sour  milk, 
one  and  one-half  cnpfuls  of  si^ar,  one-half  capful  of  butter,  three  eggs, 
one  teaspoonfal  of  soda,  and  flour  enough  to  roll  without  sticking. 

Watkins,  N.  Y.    L.  T.  S. 

Ediipr  ef  GooD  Housekbkping  : 

I  have  seen  in  Good  Hodsekbepimo,  on  ^ige  295  of  Na  77,  a 
little  note  requesting  some  one  to  give  a  redpe  for  "Yankee 
doughnuts,"  also  one  for  cream  Inscuits.  This  recipe  is  an  heir- 
loom from  my  grandma,  who  lived  in  Connecticut  The  recipe  for 
cream  tnscaits  is  one  I  am  accustomed  to,  and  I  know  it  to  be  very 
nice : 

Cream  Biscuits.— One  capful  of  sour  cream,  one-half  cupful  of  sour 
milk,  one-half  teaipoonful  of  cream  of  tartar,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda, 
one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  flour  to  mix  very  thick.   Bake  quickly. 

Yankee  Doughnuts.— At  noon  heat  one  pint  of  milk,  and  make  a 
stiff  batter  with  flour,  and  add  one-half  teacupful  of  melted  lard  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt  At  night  add  four  well-beaten  eggs,  two  and  one- 
half  cupfuls  of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cin- 
namon, and  flour  enough  to  knead  thoroi^hly.  Keep  it  warm  over 
night,  roll  it  out  in  the  morning,  cut  it  into  sniall  cakes,  set  them  in  a 
warm  place  until  very  light,  and  fry.  By  rolling  them  in  fine  sugar  they 
will  keep  a  good  while. 

Norwich,  N.  Y.  F.  R. 


QUIET  HOnSB  WITH  THE  QtJIOK  VITTED, 

For  the  Children  op  the  Houskhold  and  the 
Childrbn  op  a  Larger  Growth 

AS  WELL. 


for  tkit  department  art  always  m  order^  the  anit  pretnw 


lOO.-A  SQUARE. 
1— A  station.  2— A  musical  Instrument  3— FlexiUfc  4— False 

hair.  (French)   

1  10.— CHARADB. 
In  "  The  Mistletoe  Bough  "  may  my  first  ht  descried, 
Where  young  Lovell  mourned  long  for  his  ill-fated  bride; 
Within  it  the  miser  boards  ill-gotten  pelf 
And  though  you  be  free-handed,  have  one  yourself. 
My  second  is  edible,  found  on  a  tree. 
May  be  round  or  be  square  and  of  iron  may  be. 
The  wkoU  would  no  doubt  be  applied  to  this  rhyme, 
If  in  print  yon  should  see  it  at  some  future  time. 


1  I  1. -BEHEADINGS. 

1—  Behead  a  tract  of  land  and  leave  a  part  of  the  human  body. 

2—  Behead  a  soft  oleaginous  substance  and  leave  a  sharp,  pointed 
instrument. 

3—  Behead  the  fruit  of  a  certain  tree  and  leave  a  vegetable. 

4—  Behead  the  past  of  a  verb  signifsring  to  move  throi^  the 
water  and  leave  was  indebted  to. 

5—  Behead  a  country  in  Europe  and  leave  to  hand  agdn. 

6 —  Behead  a  large  plant  and  leave  a  man's  name. 

7—  Behead  close  to  and  leave  a  part  of  the  head. 

8—  Behead  a  talon  and  leave  a  rule. 

9—  Behead  the  past  of  the  verb  to  move  quickly  and  leave  an 
article. 

10—  Behead  repeatedly  and  leave  profit 

11 —  Behead  a  cry  and  leave  to  trouble. 

12 —  Behead  almost  imperceptible  and  leave  a  corruption  of  are 
not 

13—  Behead  a  fruit  and  leave  to  roam. 

14—  Behead  to  rare  and  leave  an  insect 

15 —  Behead  a  vision  and  leave  twenty  quires. 

The  beheaded  letters  spell  the  name  of  a  popular  novelist 
Troy,  N.  Y.    1-  E.  H. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES,  ANAGRAMS,  ETC, 
(Printed  in  Good  Housekeeping  Nos.  77  and  79.) 
100.-RIDDLB. 
>4iu«wr.— News-^per.   

101. -AN  EASY  ONE. 

Answer. — East-^ir-Easter.   

102.— REBUS, 
^ffncwr.— Christ  is  Risen.   

104-.— TRANSPOSITION.  ETC. 
Answer. — Now-won-siunMiank— Snowbank. 


106  .-PUZZLES. 
Answer. — Presbyterian— Orchestra. 


IOe.-RBBUS. 
Answer. — Memorial  Day. 

107  DECAPITATION. 
^iuw«r.— Slaughter— laughter. 


Answer.^ 


108.-A  SQUARE. 


SLIP 

LOSE 
I 
P 


|||ed  by  Google 
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Editors  Portfolio. 


SrxDMinxLD,  Hah.  Mat  96, 188S.  New  Yore  Citt. 


RegisUrtd  at  S^ringfisld  Posi-Offici  as  second-class  mail  matter. 


AH  communlcatloiu  for  the  Editorial  Department  ihould  be  addrenad  to  the 
Editor  of  Good  HousBKuriNO,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Postage  itampB  ranst  accompany  all  coDtribotions  seat  for  editorial  consldera- 
tk»,  when  the  writers  desire  the  retam  of  their  MSS. ,  if  not  accepted. 

The  nnmber  opposite  a  subscribers  name,  00  the  address  fakbel  attached  to  each 
issoe  of  Good  HooMXHriNO,  shows  to  what  o amber  the  subscriptloD  has 
been  paid. 

This  teea  of  GOOD  Boinnnnifo  b  copfriilited,  bat  our  ctduiisae  m 
iDvitsd  to  estnct  from  its  columns— doe  credit  bdat  gtmn— u  they  nay  desire, 
a»e  ttw  coBtilbatkMH  <rf  Mm  Maua  Fauoa,  ill  ri|^  in  flteee  bdac  Mpe- 
diUy  Ktemd  to  ttn  writer. 

The  q>eclal  papers  whidi  ippaar  la  Good  Hoinim?iNO  will  be  written 
espnesly  (or  its  pages  by  oar  adaeted  corttlbatora,  and,— wiOk  rare  exceptions,— 
Oe  entire  Tabie  of  Contents  wiU  be  aerred  19  from  oar  own  larder.  Whenever 
wabocTowfnmaneii^btMra  Ut  of  fliitara  Uteof  that,w«  ihallaaywhera  sndi 
kR  or  Ute  cane  fnn,  and  to  whom  It  befaagh 

To  Au.  Nbwidealsu. 
Retail  Newadealera  can  sand  ttalr  odera  for  Good  HoDUUsriNa  to  ttte 
News  Companies  from  irideh  they  procure  flidr  regular  supplies  and  hare  them 
filed.  It  wm  be  Inmblied  nsohily  by  tiie  fidbwing  companies :  American 
News  Co.,  iBtamathnal  News  Ca,  Nattaal  News  Coi,  New  Yc^  Neva  Ca. 
New  YoA ;  Amaricaa  News  Co.,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  Omaha  and  St  Panl; 
Brooklyn  News  Ca,  and  WUUamabniK  News  Co.,  BnxAlyn;  Baltimore  News 
Co.,  Baltimore;  Cential  News  Co.,  Philadelphia;  Cfatdnnati  Newt  Co.,  Cln 
dniatl;  Clercland  Newa  Ca,  Ctorehnd;  New  En^and  News  Ca,  Boston; 
Weatcn  Nms  Ca,CUcago;  Pttlabaiv  News  Ca,  Ptttsborg;  Waddagton  Newa 
C&,  WaaUngton,  Dl  C;  Newarii  News  Co,  Nemik;  St  Lonis  News  Ca.  St 
Loaia;  New  Orleans  News  Ca,  New  Orleana ;  San  Pkandsco  News  Ca,  San 
Ksndsco;  Rhode  Island  Newa  Ca,  Ftoridence;  Albany  News  Ca,  Albany; 
Nortbetn  News  Ca,  Troy;  Detroit  Newa  Ca,  Detrdt;  Hoatml  News  Ca 
Montreal;  Toronto  News  Ca,  Tomato  and  Clifttn,  Canada. 


"OHUDfiEH  HOT  WAITED." 

He  who  placards  his  habitation,  or  his  domicile  that  he  invites 
others  to  occupy,  and  she  who  writes  over  the  doorway  of  her  life 
**  Children  not  wanted,**  write  of  theniselyes  as  being  both  boldly 
brutal  and  selfishly  inhuman.  If  children  are  not  wanted,  then  are 
men  and  women  not  wanted,  and  the  command  of  the  Almighty 
to  manldnd  to  "increase  and  multiply  on  the  foce  of  the  earth** 
is  heartlessly  set  at  naught  and  unfeelingly  \AA  defiance. 

With  those  who  desire  to  lead  lives  of  usefulness,  lives  of  purity, 
and  lives  of  unselfishness,  among  their  fellow  men  and  women,  no 
plea  for  a  welonne  to  children— for  ample  room  for  them  in  our 
hearts  and  homes ;  no  words  of  a^ument  maintaining  the  position 
of  our  duty  to  duly  make  place  for  them,  to  properly  provide  for 
their  wants  and  necessities,  for  furnishing  the  means  for  their 
careful  trainii^  and  development,  are  needed.  And  when  we  have 
fallen  upon  times  when  even  a  tendency  to  cultivate  a  popular 
sentiment  that  finds  expression  in  these  words:  "Children  not 
want«],"  whether  they  be  spoken  or  implied,  it  is  time  for  every 
wdtwisher  ttf  his  or  her  ran,  to  speak  out  boldly,  pUinly  and  em- 
phatically; Ust  the  press,  the  pulpit  and  the  home  to  cast  back  the 
groveling  assertion  into  the  teeth  of  those  who  utter  it,  and  into 
the  £ue  vS.  those  who  have  sympathy  with  this  mischievous  sen- 
timent 

**  Children  not  wanted  I "  Can  a  human  being  not  utterly  de-. 
graded  and  lost  to  all  the  finer  senses  of  humanity  adopt  this  set^ 
dment  and  act,  with  a  consdence  void  of  offense,  up  to  the  behe^< 


of  its  brutal  teachings  ?  We  ask  again :  "  Can  these  things  be 
andUve?" 

A  childless  home  and  a  childless  heart  are  colder  and  more  for- 
bidding places  than  the  graves  in  which  we  lay  away  onr  dead,  and 
he  or  she  who  can,  after  having  taken  a  child  by  the  hand,  or 
looked  into  the  confiding  eyes,  listened  to  the  innocent  prattle, 
responsively  met  the  sweet  smile,  or  tenderly  wiped  away  tiie  fall- 
ing tear  of  a  child,  coldly  say  "  Children  not  wanted,"  is  one  ta  be 
shunned  as  a  plague-spot  and  left  alone  in  their  sins  and  sel- 
fishness. 

But  we  are  peevishly  told  "  they  are  so  perplexity,  exacting  and 
vexatious  in  their  demands  upon  every  day  time  and  attentiui.** 
Ah,  so  are  we,  ourselves,  more's  the  pity;  we,  who  shirk  oar  own 
respMisibilities  and  duties  in  despicable  subterfuge.  But,  again, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  they  not  loving,  winning,  and  comforting  to 
us,  who  afl^gate  all  their  petty  shortcomings  in  our  own  greater 
oneof  selfish  impatience,  without  setting  over  against  these,  the 
many  virtues,  the  fond  hopes,  and  the  precious  promises  that  be* 
long  to  them  as  being  made  in  our  own  image,  and  again,  in  the 
image  of  Him  who  made  all  things  ? 

That  life  is  not  worth  the  living  which  has  no  welcome  in  its 
daily  rounds  of  duty  for  children,— that  knows  not  of  the  existence 
of  the  love  and  loyalty  that  is  the  basis  of  all  true  life.  That  man 
who  makes  "  Children  not  wanted  "  a  factor  of  his  commercial  con- 
duct, and  that  woman  who  sits  in  her  home  of  ease,  under  the 
cloud  shadow  of  this  sentiment,  are  those  who  are  not  wanted. 
They  are  not  wanted  amoi^;  those  who  have  the  well  being  of  fao- 
manity  at  heart,  who  labor  for  the  development  of  noble  and  true 
lives,  who  would  make  the  Homes  of  the  World  the  perfection  of 
earthly  doing  and  beliy.  They  are  not  wanted  in  this  world,  and 
will  naturally  go  to  their  own  place  in  the  world  to  come. 

Children  ate  wanted,  and  men  and  women  are  wanted,  who  will 
not  only  welcome  children,  bat  who  will  joy  in  having  patience 
.  with  childish  weaknesses,  vexations  and  shnl^comings  of  whatever 
name  or  nature,  be  they  great  or  small.  Fitter  marks  may  mar 
French  plate  glass  window  panes,  the  happy  voices  ctf  joy,  or  the 
trembling  ones  (tf  sorrow  may  jar  upon  the  qerves  of  sensitive 
souls,  and  sorrow  may  come  from  rebelUoos  conduct,  but  notwith- 
standing all  this,  Children  are  wanted.  When  a  time  comes  that 
there  are  no  children,  the  time  will  also  come  when  there  will  be 
nanght  to  listen  to  thnraghoat  tiie  broad  earth,  around  diildless 
hearthstones,  save  the  cheerless  **  Yea  "  and  "  Nay,"  which  finds 
its  sanctification  and  embodiment  in  the  colorless  and  barren  lives 
of  the  dead  and  dying  elements  of  humanity  that  is  best  illustrated 
in  the  decaying  halls  of  Sfaakerism. 

Children  are  wanted,  and  when  we  say  they  are  not,  we  deny  not 
only  the  necessity,  but  the  propriety  of  our  own  individual  exist- 
ence. Out,  then,  upon  the  selfishness  that  has  place  either  in  the 
sanctity  of  the  home,  or  in  the  marts  of  botiness,  and  which  at- 
tempts to  tell  us  that  children  are  not  wanted.  Withered  should 
be  the  hand  that  would  write  down  the  phrase,  blistered  the  tongue 
that  would  speak  it,  blighted  the  heart  that  finds  room  for  an  echo, 
even  of  the  Mntiment  that  accepts  it,  and  in  loyalty  to  the  teach- 
I  ^jigs  of  Holy  Writ,  we  are  justified  in  adding,  cursed  of  God  and' 
1  in»^'  ^  ^  practice  or  precept^hang  out  this  banner 

1  j^ijth^  outer  waUs,-"ChiWw|i|,g|5^^00glC 
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THE  AKEBIOAV  GIBL  AS  A  nOUSEKEEPEB. 

The  chaise  is  made  against  tbe  American  girl  that  she  is  not 
trained  at  home  to  do  housework,  but  is  dressed  in  good  clothes, 
makes  a  weak  effort  to  play  the  piano  well,  and  does  not  rise 
above  the  vapidity  of  common  "  society."  This  is  putting  it  too 
strongly,  of  course,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  American  girl  is 
better  informed  in  the  mysteries  of  housekeeping  than  her  critic 
supposes.  What  shortconung  there  is  in  this  respect  is  more  Oie 
&ult  of  the  American  mother  than  of  tbe  American  girl. 

In  England,  it  is  said,  mothers  of  the  higher  cUuses  commonly 
do  their  duty  in  requiring  their  dau^tera  to  learn  all  the  details 
of  housework.  Where  ihcrc  are  two  or  three  sisters  they  take 
turns  in  looking  after  the  household,  each  a  week  at  a  time  or  so. 
Mrs.  Mary  J.  Holmes,  the  novelist,  says  to  the  American  giris 
that  when  they  learn  to  indtate  their  <  English  cousins  and  are 
good  housekeepers  in  their  feither's  house,  they  will  have  achieved 
a  greater  success  and  be  more  worthy  of  the  comii^  man  than  if, 
with  no  knowle^:e  of  housekeeping,  they  conid  paint  the  finest 
picture  ever  hung  or  execute  the  most  brilliant  piece  of  music 
ever  written  by  Schubert  or  Mendelssohn. 

After  the  critics  have  had  their  say,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
American  girl,  let  her  be  ever  so  neglectful  of  housekeeping  in 
her  "single  blessedness,"  generally  becomes  an  intelligent  house- 
keeper in  her  married  life,  when  her  quick  mind  rapidly  assimi- 
lates tbe  lessons  of  experience  while  she  puts  In  practice  the 
advice  of  her  elders.  

aiSLLESS  HOHES. 

Good  Housekbbpino,  puUished  Fortnigfatiy  is  the  best  book  of 
the  kind  pubUshed.  It  ought  to  be  in  every  house  where  there 
are  giris.— Cctmty  Jferald,  Gladstone^  Dakota. 

But  every  house  that  has  no  girls  ought  to  have  them.  Where 
girls  are  gathered  together  there  will  be  boys,  and  it  is  for  .the 
good  of  these,  **  The  Children  of  the  Household,"  that  Good 
HousBKEEPiKG  is  laboring.  To  attempt  to  do  missionary  work 
in  a  girlless  home  is  too  unpromising  an  undertakii^  even  for 
Good  Housbkbepikg  to  attempt,  as  Wbittier's  "  Woman's  smile 
and  girlhood's  beauty"  quotation,  may  well  stand  side  by  side 
with  the  more  frequently  quoted  one  tA  "  The  hand  that  rocks  the 
cradle  is  the  hand  that  rules  the  world."  A  "  Girlless  Home  "  is 
hardly  worth  an  effort  to  save. 


BOHOOL  FOB  BEBTAHTa 

Another  reply  to  inquiry  of  a  correspondent  who  wanted  to 
know  where  house  servants  are  school  trained,  comes  to  hand. 
The  Sisters  who  have  charge  of  tbe  Old  Ladies*  Home  on  West 
Fifteenth  street,  near  Seventh  avenue.  New  York,  are  to  erect  a 
building  near  the  Home,  to  be  used  as  a  training  school  for  ser- 
vants. It  will  be  noa«ectarian  and  in  it  any  young  woman  can  get 
instruction  in  the  best  methods  of  cooking,  house  cleaning,  and 
so  forth,  free.  There  is  promise  of  thorough  instruction,  and  cer- 
tificates will  be  given  only  to  the  profident  ones. 

GOOD  WOEOS  FOE  GOOD  HOUSEEEEFIHa. 

Good  Housekeeping  is  fuU  of  good  matter  in  its  important 
6eld. — Evening  Wisconsin.  

Good  Housekeeping  occupies  a  peculiar  place  in  its  mingling 
of  literary  and  practical  articles,  all  of  which  are  in  some  way  sug- 
gestive of  its  special  mission,  which  is  both  to  help  and  to  elevate 
home,  and  the  housekeeping  which  creates  the  comfort  of  home, 
into  Uieir  rightful  eminence  in  the  minds  (rf  American  wives  and 
mothers.— .SVm  Francisco  Hotel  Gazette, 


LIBBAET  LEAFLETS. 


Clnaslos  for  Home  and  School. 

The  reading  published  by  Lee  &  Shepard  for  use  supplementary 
to  regular  school  readers,  can  be  commended  in  terms  of  the  bi^i- 
est  praise  for  children's  reading  at  school  and  home.  It  is  finding 
place  in  many  schools  in  New  England  and  several  of  the  books 
are  specially  praised  by  educators.  Mrs.  Jane  Andrews  has  had 
the  most  unqualified  success  in  writing  books  of  this  kind,  and  Iter 
"  Seven  Little  Sisters  who  Live  on  the  Round  Ball  tiiat  Floats  in 
the  Air,"  her  **  Seven  Sisters  Prove  Their  Sisterhood,"  and  "  Ten 
Boys  Who  Lived  on  the  Road  from  Long  Ago  to  Now  **  are  bo<As 
of  the  most  charming  character,  and  in  schools  where  we  know 
that  they  are  used  for  sight  reading  the  children  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  the  reading  is  to  be  done,  with  great  expectations  of 
enjoyment  The  books  are  not  mereljr  delightful,  they  are  also 
instructive. 

Among  other  volumes  of  "  Classics  for  Home  and  School  *^  are 
"A  Kiss  for  a  Blow,"  by  H.  C.  Wright,  a  book  containing  numeroos 
stories  illustrating  the  spirit  of  peace ;  and  "  The  Flower  People," 
by  Mrs.  Horace  Mann,"  an  illustrated  volume  about  flowers. 
Another  school  book  is  Albert  F.  BlaisdeU's  First  Steps  with 
American  and  British  Authors,"  a  book  <A  345  pages  introducing 
the  writers  and  the  works  of  Ei^lsh  literature  to  young  people. 
It  contains  many  selections  that  will  entice  the  young  reader  into 
the  practice  of  reading  good  literature,  and  has  numerous  U<^r^)li- 
ical  sketches  of  noted  writers.  Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard.  Price  of 
tbe  last  book,  75  cents ;  "A  Kiss  for  a  Blow,"  55  cents ;  "  Seven 
Uttle  Sisters,"  55  cents.  All  for  sale  by  tbe  W.  F.  Adams  Com- 
pany, Springfield,  Mass.   

Margaret  Regis. 

To  the  young  girls  of  the  country,  both  in  school  and  out,  Mar- 
garet Regis  and  some  other  girk  "  will  be  found  very  entert^ning. 
The  her<rine  is  one  of  a  number  of  merry  school  girls,  full  of  life 
and  spirit  and  rndy  for  all  innocent  fun  and  adventure.  The 
pictures  of  school  life  and  its  enjoyments,  its  gossip  and  methods, 
all  furnish  pleasing  themes.  The  author  is  a  firm  believer  in 
being  happy  under  ^circumstances  and  especially  in  yonth.  The 
reader  is  introduced  to  the  heroine  on  the  eve  of  her  gradoatlML 
From  school  she  goes  abroad  to  prepare  herself  for  her  life  work — 
that  of  a  teacher.  How  her  plans  fall  through,  and  how  she  makes 
an  engagement  to  teach  one  grown-up  pupil  for  life.  Instead  of  a 
room-full  of  little  ones  for  a  few  terms,  readers  will  discover  by 
following  Matgaret's  fortunes  to  the  end  of  tiie  boi^  Boston :  D. 
Lothrop  Company.  Price  $  i  .25. 


The  Crime  Afalnst  Ireland. 

The  Boston  Journal  published  a  series  of  letters  written  from 
Ireland  by  Mrs.  J.  Ellen  Foster  and  they  are  now  collected  and 
issued  in  a  book.  The  author  studied  the  Irish  question  on  Irish 
soil  Md  witnessed  for  herself  the  workings  of  the  Coercion  act. 
Her  presentation  of  the  land  question  is  clear  and  forcible,  and  the 
conclusion,  strongly  sustained,  is  that  the  relief  for  tbe  grievances 
of  the  Irish  lie  in  Irish  legislative  independence.  It  is  a  book 
written  not  only  for  Ireland,  but  for  humanity,  and  if  it  gets  a  gen- 
eral reading  among  the  American  people,  as  it  oi^t.  It  will  put 
them  in  possession  of  the  reasons  underling  the  Irish  cause  and 
will  make  the  complaints  of  the  Irish  people  plain.  The  pre6u» 
is  by  John  Boyle  O'Reilly.  Boston :  D.  Lothrop  Company.  Price 
60  cents.  . 

David  Polndexter's  Disappearance. 
Five  short  stories  in  one  volume,  bearing  the  title  of  **  David 
Polndexter's  Disappearance  and  Other  Tales,"  are  among  Julian 
Hawthorne's  latest  contributions  in  book  form  to  the  literary 
public.  The  stories  are  all  good  and  far  removed  from  the  com- 
mon-place. Besides  the  story,  the  title  of  which  is  given  above, 
there  are  "Ken's  Mystery,"  "When  Half-gods  Go,  the  Gods 
Arrive,"  "  Set  Not  Thy  Foot  on  Graves,"  and  "  My  Friend  Paton.** 
All  are  interestingly  told  and  deal  with  mysteries  sufficient  to  in- 
duce the  reader  to  finish  the  book  before^^ayii^  it  aside^  New 
York:  D.  Appleton&Co.  PiSflgiS9^i«f.V^OOQlC 
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ISSUED  FORTNIGHTLY, 
CLAKK  W.  BRYAM  ft  CO.,  Publlsliera. 


•3.60  A.  YBAR.         SINQLB  OOI=>IBS  TBN  OBMTS. 


PUBLISHKRS'  DESK. 

• 

GOOD  HOnSEEEEFDra  AHAGBAH  FBIZEB. 
Of  Ihtuest  to  the  Quick  Witted  During  Quiet  Hours. 

So  much  interest  has  been  evidenced  and  expressed  in  the 
series  of  Good  Housekeeping  Anagrams,  of  which -we  have 
already  published  half  a  dozen,  that  we  have  arranged  for  con- 
tinuing the  series  during  the  coining  year  of  volume  VII  and 
volume  VIII,  with  valuable  prizes  for  correct  solutions  that  will  be 


premium  at  the  1876  Philadelphia  Centennial,  and  their  popularity 
which  was  cotemporary  with  their  introduction,  has  never  abated 


Worcester's  Quarto  Dictionary. 
A  massive  volume  of  z,iz6  pages,  containing  100,000  words  and 
illustrated  with  about  1,100  wood  engravings,  and  four  full  page 


worthy  the  attention  of  our  readers,  and  especially  of  such  of  these 
as  are  interested  in  the  making  and  solution  of  anagrams. 

Among  the  articles  to  be  awarded  as  prizes,  some  of  the  leading 
ones  will  be : 

A  Fruit  Dish  or  Dessert  Set. 
Consisting  of  a  Decorated  Porcelain  Fruit  Dish,  Sugar  Bowl,  and 
Cream  Pitcher  of  which  the  above  is  a  correct  illustration. 

This  is  mounted  on  a  silver  and  gold  standard,  made  by  the 
Meriden  Britannia  Company,  the  manufacturers  of  the  celebrated 
Rogers  &  Brothers  spoons,  forks,  knives,  etc.,  the  piece  being 
valued  at  Forty  Dollars.   

A  "  New  Florence  "  On.  Stove. 
The  latest  and  best  oil  stove  of  the  Florence  Machine  Company, 
which  has  won  an  enviable  reputation  for  its  stoves  as  being 
elegant,  economical  and  durable.  These  are  thoroughly  constructed 
oil  stoves  elaborately  nickel  plated  and  ot  superior  construction 
and  finish  throughout    These  stoves  received  the  first  and  only 


illuminated  plates. 
Philadelphia. 


Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
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Lahbie  Dictionary  Holder. 

Designed  to  bold  an  unabridged  dictionary,  but  it  can  be  ad- 
justed to  a  book  of  any  size,  also  to  any  height  and  holds  a  book 
at  any  angle. 


The  holder  is  supplied  with  numerous  revolving  attachments 
for  holding  books.  These  attachments  are  made  entirely  sepa- 
rate and  can  be  allached  to  any  holder.  The  revolving  shelves 
Rre  i6xi6  inches,  and  will  hold  a  set  of  encyclopedia  or  from 
twenty  to  thirty  ordinary  volumes,  making  it  useful  to  all  who 
use  books. 


On'r  Hundued  Beautififl  Ever  Blooming  Rosks  Valued 
AT  Twenty  Dollaus. 


COUNTESS  DE  MURIANS  {PUKE  WIIIIE  MUSS  ROSE.) 


This  magnificent  collection  of  ever  blooming  roses,  is  from  the 
famous  rose  growers,  The  Dingee  Sc.  Conard  Company,  West 


Grove,  Pa.  The  collection  will  be  made  up  of  one  hundred  differ- 
ent varieties,  including  the  choicest  novelties  from  Europe. 


Silver-plated,  Self-pouring  Coffee  Pot. 

Very  handsome  and  useful,  a  new  thing  to  most  housekeepers, 
it  pours  out  the  coffee  by  simply  pressing  the  lid,  and  does  away 
entirely  with  the  drudgery  of  lifting  the  cofiee  pot.  Manufactured 


by  Paine,  Delhi  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who  have  the  reputation 
of  making  some  of  the  most  useful  housekeeping  utensils  that 
gladden  the  hearts  of  the  housekeepers  of  the  present  day. 


One  Box  of  the  Celebrated  Japanese  Soap. 

This  soap  is  made  by  the  Fisk  Manufacturing  Company,  Spring- 
field, Mass.    It  is  strictly  pure,  and  is  adapted  for  all  purposes  of 


FiskMfgI 

CO.  1 

FVkT.SEPT.I8'-"77i  1 

Iapanese 

<>  SOAP. 

the  laundry,  bath  or  toilet.  It  contains  no  filthy  disease^iving 
greases,  and  will  positively  cure  or  prevent  chapped  or  sore  hands. 
It  is  valued  at  #5.00.   

Extract  Cabinet  Filled  with  Colton's  Celebrated  Ex- 
tracts. 

A  fine  assortment  of  Colton's  Celebrated  Extracts,  which  are 
noted  for  their  purity  and  strength,  and  consist  of  a  bottle  of 
lemon,  vanilla,  orange,  rose,  almond,  Jamaica  ginger,  nutmeg, 
clove,  wintergreen  and  cinnamon.  This  complete  assortment  of 
as  pure  extracts  as  can  be  made  will  be  enclosed  in  a  handsomely 
polished  black  walnut  case,  with  a  separate  apartment  for  each 
bottle,  plainly  labelled  so  that  each  can  be  seen  at  a  glance. 
The  whole  will  make  an  extract  cabinet  that  will  delight  any 
housekeeper  fortunate  enough  to  win  it,  and  is  valued  at  twelve 
dollars. 

These  will  constitute  the  leading  prizes  of  the  different  ana- 
grams, and  will  be  accompanied  by  other  prizes  for  each  anagram. 

The  readers  of  Gooo  Housekeeping  and  those  who  have 
found  the  Quiet  Hour  department  so  interesting  and  valuable  will 
find  this  feature  of  it,  having  increased  interest  and  popularity  as 
the  different  anagrams  appear. 

Everybody  is  invited  to  solve  the  Anagrams  in  Good  House- 
keeping, whether  a  subscriber  or  not.  You  can  purchase  Good 
Housekeeping  from  your  newsdealer  or  bookseller,  or  send  10 
cents  to  the  publishers,  Clark  W.  Bryan  &  Co.,  Spring^eld,  Mass., 
and  you  will  receive  a  copy  by  return  mail.  Our  prizes,  which  arc 
valuable,  are  selected  with  a  great  deal  of  care  and  will,  we  think, 
be  very  acceptable  to  any  one  fortunate  enough  to  win  them. 
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Origmil  In  Good  HoussKSBrniG. 

HonBEKEEPiira  nr  ahd  akovo  the  flahetb. 

Thb  Man  in  the  Moon  at  Hons. 


What  He  Has  to  Say  About  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING  In  Its 
Chosen  Field  In  the  Homes  of  the  World,  and  also  of 
Good  and  Poor  Housetceeplns  Everywhere. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ONG  Bgo  I  resolved  never  to  be 
alarmed  or  astonished  by  any- 
thing that  should  happen.  We 
have  .  reached  such  he^hts  of 
scientific  knowledge  that  all 
fresh  displays  of  man's  ability 
to  seek  out  many  inventions 
must  be  accepted  by  the  phil- 
osophically minded  as  matters 
of  course.  Some  of  my  neigh- 
bors, like  Alexander,  lament  that 
there  are  no  more  worlds  to  conquer.  "All  the  really  great 
principles  of  nature,"  they  say,  "  have  been  discovered.  The 
square  of  the  hypothenuse,  gravitation,  the  Copemican  syv 
tem,  electricity,  steam,  the  spectroscope, — can  there  be  any- 
thing comparable  to  these  that  has  not  yet  been  brought  to 
light  ?  Geographical  discovery  once  held  a  prominent  place 
in  the  world's  enterprise,  but  the  occupation  of  the  explorer 
is  gone.  There  are  no  more  unknown  lands  to  tempt  the 
adventurous  by  possibilities  of  marvellous  wealth  and  won- 
derful and  horrid  monsters.  Only  the  North  Pole  has  eluded 
the  ubiquitous  interviewer  and  traveling  correspondent" 
(Speaking  of  the  North  Pole,  I  have  learned  through  my 
extra-mundane  sources  of  information  that  it  is  in  fact  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  a  big  icicle  growing  upwards  like  a 
stalagmite,  and  really  not  half  as  well  worth  seeing  as  a  Min- 
nesota or  Montreal  ice  palace.) 

"  It  is  quite  discouraging,"  say  these  people  who  were 
born  too  late  in  these  not  dark,  but  light  ages.  "  It  is  not 
that  the  times  are  out  of  joint, — we  wish  they  were ;  we  shotdd 
enjoy  setting  them  right, — but  there  is  nothing  left  to  be  done 
that  is  worth  doing." 

When  steam  locomotion  had  become  an  established  fact, 
and  men  began  to  ask  "What  next?"  these  discontented 
ones  said :  "  Nothing.  There  will  never  be  another  inven* 
tion  like  this,  which  has  brot^ht  all  the  ends  of  the  earth 
together  and  made  all  men  in  fact  what  they  were  in  name, 
and  in  name  only  hitherto,  a  family  of  brothers, — a  lai^ 
family,  indeed,  with  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  black  sheep,  as 
commonly  happens  in  large  families,  but  still  brothers,  'heirs 
of  the  self-same  heritage,'  and  inexorably  bound  up  in  each 
other's  welfare.'* 

But  no  sooner  was  thb  going  to  and  fro,  up  and  down  the 
earth,— the  ancient  prerogative  of  Satan, — made  possible  to 
everybody,  than  a  new  revelation  came.  We  can  travel  to 


the  ends  of  the  earth  in  a  short  time ;  we  can  talk  to  our 
brothers  in  the  Antipodes  in  110  time,— less  than  no  time,  if 
we  talk  towards  the  setting  sun.  Kapid  transit  is  but  the  be- 
ginning of  our  rnighty  works.  Do  we  want  cloth  woven  for 
our  garments  ?  One  man  now  will  do  the  work  of  a  thousand 
fifty  years  ago.  Do  we  want  paper,  books,  journals  ?  Thou- 
sands of  acres  of  closely  printed  pages  are  spread  abroad 
among  the  nations  every  morning  and  evening.  We  smite 
the  rock  in  the  wilderness,  and  there  comes  forth  iu>t  merely 
water,  as  came  in  the  desert  of  old,  but  light  and  heat  and 
unmeasured  power. 

I  wish  to  be  strictly  truthful,  because  I  am  persuaded  that 
no  man  can  be  scientific  who  doe?  not  love  truth  above  all 
things.  It  would  not  be  quite  correct  to  say  that  I  was  abso- 
lutely sure  of  succeeding  in  my  attempt  to  communicate  with 
the  Man  in  the  Moon.  I  did  not  feel  perfectly  certain  of  it 
until  I  had  the  scroll  in  my  hand.  And  here  is  another  scieI^ 
tific  attitude  that  I  strive  to  maintain  under  all  circumstances : 
never  to  be  certain  of  anything  until  it  happens.  After  see- 
ing a  thing  actually  done,  completed,  fin»hed,  it  is  commonly 
safe  to  say  we  know  it, — commonly,  but  not  alwa3rs.  Neither 
would  it  be  quite  true  to  say  that  I  was  not  in  the  least  ex- 
cited by  the  result  of  my  experiment.  I  did  feel  a  mild 
exhilaration  on  reading  the  highly  satisfactory  message  from 
my  venerable  correspondent.  (1  use  the  word  venerable  in 
its  strict  sense,— that  is,  entitled  to  veneration,  which  may  be 
ascribed  to  a  baby  as  properly  as  to  a  patriarch.  As  for  Mr, 
Moon's  age,  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  is  any  older 
than  I  am ;  but  as  the  famous  representative  of  a  most  distirv- 
guished  race,  he  is  entitled  to  all  the  respect  which  a  free 
and  independent  citizen  of  the  greatest  republic  on  earth 
ought  ever  to  pay  to  any  other  living  man,  foreigner  or  fellow 
citizen.)  A  single  discharge  of  my  electric  gun  cost  me  nearly 
half  a  year's  salary,  as  any  one  can  see  it  must  have  done  by 
counting  the  words  and  reckoning  at  the  usual  prices  for  tele- 
graphing long  distances.  Of  course  it  would  be  wrong  for 
me  to  attempt  to  ruin  any  of  our  telegraph  companies  by  cut- 
ting under  their  rates.  Still  I  had  no  intention  of  closing  the 
correspondence. until  I  had  learned  all  that  could  be  learned 
of  affairs  in  our  faithful  satellite.  I  have  always  felt  that  I 
ought  to  receive  a  pension  from  the  government  that  would 
enable  me  to  pursue  my  investigations  without  being  em- 
barrassed by  financial  considerations ;  but  republics  are  un- 
grateful, and  I  Suisse  I  ought  to  be  thankful  to  escape 
persecution  for  witchcraft.  With  the  natural  curiosity  to 
hear  of  strange  things,  I  hoped  to  learn  something  of  the 
manners  and  customs  which  Mr.  Moon  had  affirmed  could 
not  be  understood,  much  less  adopted  by  us ;  still  I  could  not 
consistently  ask  for  such  things,  and  my  second  letter  ran  as 
follows : 

Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moon:— Allow  me  to  assure  you  of  my 
profound  gratitude  for  your  edifying  reply  to  my  letter  of  the 
fifteenth  of  last  month,  the  exceeding  kindness  of  which  emboldens 
me  to  address  you  a  second  tin^^  Your  su^e&tiwsJn^Wvd  to 
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house  building  shall  be  spread  abroad  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  speedily  and  uni- 
v«rsally  adopted.  In  your  minute  observation  of  what  takes  place 
amoi^  us,  you  have  doubtless  noticed  the  recent  rapid  growth  of 
a  love  for 'the  beautiful,  which  affects  not  only  our  dress  and  mat- 
ters of  personal  adornment,  but  the  finishing  and  furnishing  of 
our  dwellings,— what  we  are  in  the  habit  oi  callii^  our  domestic 
art.  Will  you  please  make  this  the  subject  of  the  second  com- 
munication which  I  hope  to  receive  from  you  7 

Before  closing  this  scroll  I  wish  to  say  that  I  shall  not  imme- 
diately announce  the  fact  of  our  communication.  The  excessive 
curiosity  of  my  neighbors  would  seriously  interfere  with  my  ex- 
periments, and  there  would  be  so  many  attempts  to  monopolize 
my  invention  by  patents  and  otherwise,  and,  moreover,  there 
would  be  so  many  fraudulent  despatches  received  from  you  by 
unprincipled  pretenders  who  would  strive  to  imitate  my  methods, 
that  these  genuine  communications  with  you  would  be  at  once  dis- 
credited. As  you  are  doubtless  aware,  the  great  grief  of  Inventors 
and  discoverers  among  us  is  that  whenever  a  good  thing  is  done,  a 
good  book  written*  a  noble  invention  produced,  or  a  grand  dis- 
covery made,  the  rabble  rush  in  to  dum  the  credit  and  reap  the 
reward.  So  if  I  were  to  publish  the  fact  that  I  have  succeeded  in 
establishing  communication  with  you,  in  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  there  would  be  hundreds  of  pretenders  writing  letters  from 
the  moon,  forging  your  august  signature,  and  wickedly  affirming 
that  theirs  was  the  only  authorized  and  reliable  version.  There 
would  be  no  folly  too  vapid,  no  assertions  too  monstrous,  for  them 
to  bring  forth  in  your  name,  and,  alasl  nothing  too  wild  to  find 
multitudes  of  believers.  The  result  of  this,  as  I  have  said,  would 
be  to  throw  discredit  upon  these  genuine  letters.  My  hope  is  that 
by  keeping  them  to  myself  until  you  have  conveyed  to  me  the 
most  essential  things  for  us  to  kiu>w,  and,  by  publishing  them  in  a 
jotimal  of  established  reputation,  their  intrinsic  merit  will  carry 
ronidction  and  establish  a  claim  upon  public  confidence  that  tan- 
not  be  destroyed  by  the  flood  of  imitations  that  are  sure  to  follow. 
I  mention  this  now  that,  when  you  find  yourself  charged  with 
promulgating  aQ  manner  of  false  and  dangerous  doctrines,  you 
may  remember  that  you  are  only  sharing  the  fiite  of  all  those  who 
attempt  to  spread  new  truth  upon  the  earth. 

With  sentiments  of  the  most  profound  respect,  I  b^  to  sub- 
scribe myself,  your  most  obedient  servant. 

Anticipating  a  reply  to  my  second  letter  at  the  same  stage 
of  the  moon  as  in  the  previous  month,  I  took  my  station  at 
the  open  window  overlooking  the  striped  roof  early  in  the 
day;  for,  although  the  former  missive  had  arrived  promptly 
at  tiie  stroke  of  noon,  I  felt  that  that  might  have  been  a  coin- 
cidence, and  did  not  wish  to  risk  being  absent  at  the  moment 
of  its  second  arrival.  Evidently  the  former  promptness  had 
been  no  accident.  Just  before  the  first  midday  stroke  of  the 
town  clock,  there  came  the  same  sharp  report  on  the  roof 
before  me,  the  thin  blue  smoke  arose,  and  the  thin  film  of 
gossamer  floated  before  my  face.  To  my  disappointment  it 
looked  exceedingly  brief. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

On  the  opposite  page  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  document,  water- 
mark, seal,  signatures  and  symbols,  and  an  exact  copy  of  the 
typography  of  the  text. 

Instinctively  I  looked  around  for  the  longer  communica- 
tion that  might  have  accompanied  this  certificate,  but  couid 
find  nothing.  I  had  just  turned  to  my  wife,  who  has  charge 
of  the  photographing,  and  was  saying:  "This  is  too  pro- 
voking ;  there  is  nothing  with  this,  and  I  have  no  idea  how 
long  their  'immediately'  will  be.    I  may  have  to  sit  here 

watching  day  and  night  before  "  when  there  came  again 

the  shatp  explosion,  and  the  long,  closely-printed  gossamer 
scroll  appeared  in  the  same  manner  as  before.  This  is  the 
way  it  began : 

"  My  Dear  Mr.  Man  :— You  are  too  easily  provoked  for  a 
philosopher.  When  we  say  '  immediately '  to  you,  we  mean 


precisely  what  you  mean  by  the  same  word,— without  any 

delay." 

I  stared  at  the  scroll,  unable  to  read  another  word,  and  but 
for  my  firm  resolve  never  to  be  astonished  at  anjrthing,  I  am 
confident  my  hair  would  have  stood  on  end.  Could  the  en- 
tire manuscript,  of  which  I  had  read  the  first  line,  have  been 
written  and  sent  from  the  moon  while  I  was  expressing  my 
fear  of  having  to  wait  indefinitely  for  it  ?  Could  Mr.  Moon 
hear  common  conversation  and  answer  it  wiUi  several  p<^s 
of  advice  by  way  of  postscript  while  I  was  uttering  a  single 
sentence  ?  In  the  midst  of  these  startling  conjectures  there 
came  still  another  faint  explosion.  A  fragrant  rosy  mist 
formed  in  the  window,  and,  dissolving  slowly,  disclosed  the 
semblance  of  a  butterfly  resting  on  the  sill.  It  was  ^milar 
to  those  used  the  Japanese  jugglers,  but  more  delicate, 
and  on  the  gauzy  wings  I  read : 

"  A  little  while  ago  you  were  hoping  I  would  describe  and 
illustrate  for  you  some  of  the  things  that  are  quite  beyond 
your  comprehension.  It  was  a  silly  wish,  unworthy  a  student 
of  natural  science.  We  do  indeed  know  more  about  time 
and  space  than  you,  and  we  have  learned  to  think  and  act 
more  rapidly.  But  do  not  trouble  yourself  about  what  you 
cannot  possibly  comprehend." 

This  was  still  more  amazing ;  he  could  read  my  thoughts 
and  answer  them  before  I  had  had  time  to  put  them  into 
words.  In  fact,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  it  was  simply 
appalling,  or  would  have  been  to  a  less  self-possessed  phi- 
losopher. Meanwhile  tfaebutterfly  dissolved  like  a  fantastic 
wreath  of  smoke.  Before  proceeding  let  me  say  that  it  never 
occurred  to  me  to  attribute  these  surprising  experiences  to 
supernatural  agencies.  Whatever  Mr.  Moon  did  was  cer- 
tainly done  in  accordance  with  natural  laws  which  he  thor- 
oughly understood,  and  which  we  shall  some  time  understand 
and  employ.  I  make  this  explanation  lest  I  should  be  accused 
of  necromancy.   Now  to  proceed  with  the  scroll : 

"  Whenever  you  choose  to  favor  us  with  a  communication, 
you  may  expect  a  prompt  reply ;  for  I  can  reach  you  at  any 
time  of  the  day  or  n^ht.  You  ask  our  opinion  of  your  house- 
hold art  Not  to  waste  words  in  leading  up  to  the  subject,  I 
will  say  at  once  that  if  you  would  destroy  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  recovery  ail  the  recent  work  that  you  consider 
decorative  in  your  houses  and  in  your  fumituie, — Mrs.  Moon 
says,  'And  in  your  garments  also,' — and  undertake  to  create 
only  such  things  as  are  necessary  for  your  comfort  and  con- 
venience, constructing  all  these  things  according  to  the  rules 
that  nature  follows  in  her  work,  you  would  find,  after  a  time, 
that  you  were  producing  things  that  are  really  beautiful.  You 
would  begin  to  learn  to  distinguish  between  beauty  and  ugli- 
ness, which  at  present  you  are  incapable  of  doing.  Let  every 
chair,  table,  bedstead  and  bed-quilt,  eveiy  cooking  utensil  and 
article  of  table-ware,  every  broom,  dust  brush  and  napkin,  be 
as  perfectly  adapted  to  its  use  as  .possible.  Do  not  try  to 
make  anything  beautiful  until,  in  the  most  direct  and  eco- 
nomical fashion,  it  is  perfectly  adapted  to  its  legitimate  use. 
When  you  have  done  that,  it  will  suddenly  dawn  upon  you 
that  you  are  already  surrounded  by  beautiful  things,  provided 
you  have  destroyed  all  the  decoration  which  you  now  cherish 
so  fondly.  Doubtless  such  a  wholesale  destruction  would  in- 
clude some  things  that  are  not  wholly  bad,  but  the  baneful 
influence  of  the  great  mass  of  ugliness  by  which  you  are  now 
surrounded  is  a  thousand  times  more  deplorable  than  would 
be  the  loss  of  what.little  is  really  good.  Set  this  down  as  one 
of  the  fundamental  prindples :  Whenever  you  have  made 
any  part  of  your  house,  the  walls,  roof,  floors,  or  ceilings,  or 
any  part  of  the  fittings  and  furnishings  of  such  materials  or 
form  that  they  are  disagreeable  or  unsatisfactory  in  appear- 
ance until  they  are  ornamented,  you  have  started  in  the  wrong 
direction.  Let  me  say  thi^oT^M  i^^a  @^jif«|^nless 
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everything  you  make  is  beautiful  while  it  is  absolutely  naked, 
you  can  never  make  it  so  by  any  application  o£  ornament  or 
decoration.  Though  you  gild  it  and  paint  it  and  carve  it, 
cover  it  with  upholstery  and  draperies,  its  innate  and  in- 
curable ugliness  can  never  be  concealed.  Think  for  a  mo- 
ment what  the  result  would  be  if  this  principle  were  once  understood 
and  faithfully  followed.  You  would  have  to  begin  by  nrikiiig  every- 
thing, from  foundation  walls  to  mantel  ornaments,  absolutely  genu- 
ine. There  would  be  no  veneering,  no  stucco,  no  gilding,  no  bronz- 
ing, no  complex  construction  contrived  to  keep  what  you  call  the 
coarser  materials  out  of  sight  and  leave  the  finer  and  niiire  elegant  in 
view ;  no  telling  of  one  architectural  lie  to  hide  another,  uor,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  justifying  one  false  feature  by  making  it  :ippe;ir  nec- 
essary to  sustain  another  equally  false.  You  hang  blinds  to  keep  the 
carpets  from  fading  ;  but  you  should  not  have  carpets,  You  need  car- 
pets to  cover  the  cold,  rough  floors ;  but  why  have  cold,  rough  floors  ? 
You  make  the  walls  of  your  wooden  houses  of  coarse  timber,  overlay 
the  frame  with  rough  boards,  cover  the  cracks  in  these  with  paper, 
put  on  another  thickness  or  two  of  boards  or  shingles  to  protect  the 
paper,  a  coat  of  paint  to  protect  the 

last  boarding,  levy  a  perpetual  tax  up-   

on  your  pocket-book  to  preserve  the 
color  of  the  paint,  and  finally  cover 
the  whole  thing  with  a  mortgage  to 
replenish  your  failing  pocket-book. 


even  know  what  your  houses  are  for.  The  largest  outlay  is 
almost  invariably  for  things  that  do  not  add  to  their  useful- 
ness or  beauty.  This  was  not  the  case  when  manual  labor," 
unaided  by  machinery,  was  less  productive,  and  material^ 
owing  to  the  cost  of  transportation,  were  less  abundant.  Then! 
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Inside  it  is  the  same  thing  carried  farther.  If  the  hou^c  is  of  bricks 
or  stone,  there  is  a  frame  of  studs  inside  the  walls  of  masonry,  liiths 
inside  the  studs,  plastering  to  cover  the  laths,  pulverised  soapstone, 
or  paint,  to  cover  the  plastering,  pictures  to  hide  the  p;iint,  scarfs  to 
hide  the  pictures,  and  moth  and  dust  and  weariness  oxtir  :ill.  Wlien 
you  learn  to  prepare  suitable  materials  for  building  niid  furnishing 
your  houses,  and  to  use  them  rightly,  they  will  require  no  decoration 
to  make  them  beautiful,  although  you  may  enhance  their  beauty  to 
any  degree  by  adding  the  infinitely  varied  charm  of  personal  ex- 
pression, 

"You  are  passing  through  one  of  the  apparent  crises  that  come  at 
times  to  all  worlds  and  to  all  people,  when  the  forces  tiiat  have  betn 
silently,  but  steadily,  gathering  seem  to  become  suddenly  active.  It 
is  not  that  the  actual  movements  of  evolution  are  more  rapid  at  one 
time  than  another,  but  they  become  visible,  as  a  ship  that  has  been 
slowly  approaching  through  a  fog  seems  to  burst  into  view  at  once. 
You  have  been  for  centuries  gradually  acquiring  a  great  power  of  male- 
rial  production.  The  natural  laws  which  your  wise  men  have  patiently 
studied  are  now  almost  universally  known  and  applied,  thanks  to  your 
ability  to  communicate  your  thoughts  and  actions  to  one  an  other.  What 
seemed  impossible  a  few  years  ago  is  easily  accomplished.  You  are 
like  a  young  man  who  is  just  attaining  the  fullness  and  ma- 
turity of  his  physical  powers.  He  is  redundant,  overflowing ; 
he  does  not  know  how  to  use  his  newly-acquired  strength  ;  is 
almost  sure  to  waste  it  for  unworthy  ends, — to  squander,  to 
dissipate,  to  deface,  to  spend  his  substance  in  riotous  living 
and  in  the  most  transient  enjoyment.  Looking  upon  you  and 
your  work  from  the  outside,  one  would  say  that  you  do  not 


you  considered  wisely,  built  with  far  more  regard  to  actual 
needs,  and  the  result  of  your  building  was  unspeakably 
more  artistic ;  its  beauty  was  far  more  enduring ;  it  was 
more  like  the  beauty  of  nature.  It  was  the  outcome  of  an 
intelligent  endeavor  to  supply  a  wholesome  need.  Visible 
beauty  as  an  end  is  never  reached ;  it  is  always  an  inci- 
dental result.   Do  you  suppose  the  flowers  of  the  fields  or 
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the  stars  in  the  heavens  ever  said  to  themselves :  *  Come, 
now;  let  us  be  beautiful?' 

"Perhaps  you  wish  me  to  give  you  general  prescriptions 
for  decorating  the  various  rooms  in  your  houses  ;  telling  you 
what  colors  to  use  on  the  walls  of  the  dining-room,  how  wide 
to  make  the  frieze,  how  high  the  dado,  what  kind  of  fish, 
flesh  &nd  fowl  to  hang  in  effigy  upon  the  panels,  and  what 
pattetn  of  carpet  to  lay  on  the  floor ;  then  discuss  the  sitting- 
room,  parlor,  library  and  hall  in  the  same  way,  adding,  per- 
haps, wise  instruction  as  to  the  proper  colors  and  paper  pat- 
terns for  sleeping  rooms.   And  this  in  order  that  you  may 


have  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  knowing  your  rooms  are 
ctecoiated  according  to  somebody's  rules,  without,  however, 
having  the  faintest  shadow  of  an  idea  why  they  are  any  bet- 
ter than  they  would  have  been  if  you  had  left  them  wholly 
unadorned,  or  had  simply  finished  them  according  to  your 
own  taste,  or  in  what  happened  to  be  for  you  the  cheapest  and 
easiest  way. 

"  I  do  not  propose  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  I  might  as 
well  tell  you  how  much  food  and  what  kind  to  eat ;  in  which 
direction  to  take  your  walks ;  what  kind  of  horse  and  style  of 
carriage  to  buy.  Doubtless  you  may  need  information  on  all 
these  points ;  but  it  should  be  specially  adapted  to  your  case. 
Even  then  it  would  be  of  doubtful  value  to  you,  though  it 
m^ht  make  life  pleasanter  for  your  nearest  neighbors.  You 
will  ask  whether  there  is  not  an  unconscious  influence  exerted 
by  art,  even  upon  those  who  do  not  understand  it  or  know  how 
to  apply  it.  To  which  I  will  only  say,  that  depends.  Ac- 
cording to  your  mythology,  savage  men,  wild  beasts,  even 
the  rocks  and  the  trees,  were  subdued  by  the  music  of  Apollo, 
at  least  while  he  was  performing.  It  is  not  certain  that  they 
were  permanently  benefited ;  that  they  were  any  less  savage 
after  the  music  ceased  than  they  were  before  it  began.  What 
the  moral  value  of  art  may  be,  and  what  forms  of  art  are  most 
helpful  at  any  given  stage  of  human  progress,  are  questions 
that  will  be  easily  solved  when  you  have  any  genuine  artistic 
knowledge  on  which  to  base  your  conclusion. 

"  Of  this  you  may  be  sure  :  The  decoration  that  goes  out 
of  fashion  and  becomes  worthless  after  a  time,  never  was 
anything  but  a  waste  of  time  and  substance.  Whenever  a 
a  decorator  or  furnisher  tells  you  he  is  doing  work  or  furnish- 
ing goods  that  are  in  the  latest  styles,  you  are  throwing  your 
money  away  if  you  pay  more  for  them  on  that  account 

"  Mrs.  Moon  says  this  is  also  true  of  dress ;  that  a  fashion- 
able bonnet,  for  instance,  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare  in  every 


stage  of  its  being  and  from  every  point  of  view,— intellectual, 
social,  moral,  financial,  and  artistic. 

"  When  you  are  in  doubt  whether  to  adopt  a  more  or  less 
elaborate  style  in  the  treatment  of  the  walls  of  your  houses 
and  in  the  quality  of  the  furniture,  take  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  and  adopt  the  simpler.  A  collection  of  curious  things 
— wonderful  samples  of  human  patience,  skill,  and  folly— are, 
indeed,  worth  preserving,  but  they  are  not  ornamental ;  they 
belong  in  a  cabinet  or  museum.  It  is  one  of  the  absurd 
notions  among  your  householders  that  all  manner  of  useless 
and  ugly-articles  'help  to  furnish'  a  room  if  they  are  only 
striking  in  appearance.  They  help  to  fill  it ;  they  no  more 
furnish  it  than  stuffing  a  man  with  sand  and  sawdust  feeds 
him. 

"Pictures  of  men  and  animals  are  not  decorative.  Your 
great-grandmother  may  have  been  a  beautiful  woman,  and 
her  portrait  may  have  been  painted  by  a  great  artist ;  but  it 
is  not  an  ornament,  and  should  not  be  treated  as  if  it  were. 
In  brie^— for  my  scroll  is  full,~if  your  walls  must  be  dec- 
orated, let  the  decoration  be  confined  to  color  and  conven- 
tional forms,  or  consist  of  pictorial  representations  of  such 
objects  as  would  be  agreeable  if  the  objects  themselves  could 
permanently  take  the  place  of  the  pictures." 

— "  TA€  Man  m  the  Moon." 


Orlrinal  in  Good  HoussKSBrtNG. 

BAHD  aLEAiriNO. 

All  for  naught  have  I  struggled  throughout  the  long  day; 
AU  for  caught  have  I  wrestled  with  foes  in  my  way, 
The  sands  in  my  hour-glass  less  swiftly  pass 
Than  my  crosses  have  met  me,  my  forces,  alas  I 
Seem  so  meek  at  the  close  of  the  day. 

From  the  paiple  of  morn  to  the  gray  of  the  eve 
I  have  striven,  and  striven,  something  to  achieve 
To  rescue  the  day  from  its  old  dull  routine, 
And  win  benedictions  from  trifles  most  vain ; 
But  no  afterglow  rests  on  my  eve. 

I  have  toiled  at  the  cobwebs  that  mischievoos  fear 
Has  spun  for  the  aged,  the  sorrowing  tear 
I  have  soothed,  and  have  striven  to  lighten  the  task 
Of  the  over-tasked  student,  never  failing  to  mask 
All  the  while  my  own  burden  of  fear. 

But  the  gold  of  the  day  has  been  buried  in  sand ; 
And  so  finely  sifted,  my  poor  human  hand 
Could  not  cull  the  grains,— though  I've  gathered  all  day ; 
Plucking  here,  culling  there,  while  under  all  lay 
The  gold  I  might  grasp  bat  for  sand. 

In  the  flush  of  the  morning  my  soul  bids  take  wing; 
On  hope's  lightest  pinions  they  mount  and  they  sing. 
What  beantif  ol  rose-tints  I  catch  from  the  mount  I 
What  pore  crystal  drops  I  imbibe  from  the  foont  I  . 
But  night  finds  me  so  crippled  of  wing  t 

I  will  go  to  the  sage  for  the  key  to  his  lore ; 
— "  Prayerfully  tend  the  vims  I— \Msi  this,  nothing  more 
Is  the  task,  that  achieved,  will  make  even-tide  sweet; 
"  Little  foxes  are  sly  and  the  vintage  defeat  1 

—Seek  not  thy  day's  strength  from  earth's  lore." 

Though  my  coveted  chaplet  oft  scars  me  with  pain, 
Though  my  canvass  bears  mark  of  an  unsightly  stain, 
I  will  count  no  day  lost  that  in  patient  content 
I  toil  at  my  sand  heaps,  the  love  with  diem  blent 
For  the  Master,  shall  cancel  life's  pain. 

—Mrs.  E.  C.  Whitney. 


But,  scarce  observed  the  knowing  and  the  bold 
Fall  in  the  general  massacre  of  gold ; 
Wide-wasting  pest  I  that  rages  unconfin'd. 
And  crowds  with  crimes  the  record  of  mankind ; 
For  gold  his  sword  the  hireling  rufiian  draws; 
For  gold  the  hireling  judge  '^***"*f^  ^ J 
Wealth  heaped  on  wen^liiBetitlil^I^I^r^lE^Q:^ 
The  dangers  gather  as  the  treasures  rise.— -ZM^vAmmm. 
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TH£  FHIL080FHT  OF  UYZKO. 
The  Etiquxtt^  Ecohouiu  ahd  Ethics  of  thk  Hoki. 
IN  TWENTY-SIX  LESSON-CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER.  XVI-HospiTAUTY. 

Hospitality  must  be  for  service  and  not  for  show.  The  brave  soul 
rales  itself  too  bi^h  to  value  itself  for  the  splendor  of  the  table  and 
draperies.  It  gives  what  it  hath  and  all  it  hath,  but  its  own  majesty  can 
lend  a  better  grace  to  bannocks  and  fair  water  than  belong  to  dty  feasts. 

— Emerjtm. 

fiall  cottage  upon  a  bleak  New  Eng- 
i  hill  lives  a  gentlewoman  of  middle 
On  her  refined  features  are  traced 
the  fret-work  of  care  and  grief, 
though  over  them  plays  the  sunshine 
of  a  serene  and  chastened  spirit 
She  has  seen  much  of  the  great  world 
and  has  traveled  far  and  wide ;  once 
in  a  lordly  home  in  a  great  city  men 
.  women  of  note  gathered  around  her 
dous  board.  All  that  made  life  easy 
beautiful  are  gone  now;  husband  and 
^  — dren,  wealth  and  the  attentions  that 
follow  and  cluster  about  the  great.  One  lame  child  and  an 
aged  mother  narrow  her  occupations  to  a  solitary  life,  and 
almost  all  the  support  of  the  three  is  drawn  from  the  rocky 
acres  that  stretch  about  the  wind-swept  cottage. 

Occasionally  one  or  two  old  friends  jaumey  up  to  the  home 
where  faith  and  heroism  subsist  and  there  gather  such  strength 
and  courage,  such  glimpses  of  the  power  of  a  disciplined  mind 
and  the  exquisite  refinement  of  a  real  gentlewoman,  as  serve 
to  throw  a  halo  of  charity  over  the  poor  lives  of  others  who 
f£ul  to  realize  that  the  only  true  poverty  is  poverty  of  the  spirit. 

The  exile  sets  forth  her  best  in  the  most  graceful  manner, 
making  no  moan  concerning  better  times  and  no  excuses  of 
the  plainness  of  her  hospitality.  Bringing  forth  the  fine,  well- 
darned  linen  of  other  days  and  the  remnants  of  china  and 
silver  of  what  had  been  such  ample  store,  she  presides  at  the 
frugal  table  with  a  grace  which  Eugenie,  in  her  palmiest  days, 
could  scarcely  have  surpassed.  It  were  worth  a  journey  to 
earth's  farthest  comer  but  to  see  and  know  a  soul  so  superior 
to  the  evanescent  tools  with  which  external  life  is  builded. 
Nor  is  there  any  affectation  of  despising  what  she  has  lost. 
In  the  grandeur  of  a  nature  which  through  suffering:  has 
gained  that  altitude  where  things  are  seen  in  their  true  pro- 
portions, she  values  most  what  is  most  precious  and  giving  a 
genuine  welcome  with  truest  service,  "  lends  a  better  grace  to 
bannocks  and  fair  water  than  belong  to  dty  feasts." 

On  the  other  hand  look  at  the  foolish  young  wife,— would 
there  were  only  one,— whose  lot  was  cast  in  a  small  apartment 
where,  ainoi^  other  makeshifts,  stood 

*'  A  thing  contrived  a  doable  debt  to  ph^t 
A  bed  by  night,  a  sofa  all  the  day." 

Desiring  to  entertain  some  friends  from  a  distance  to  whom 
she  had  boasted  of  wealth  and  splendor,  she  invited  them  to 
a  sumptuous  dinner  at  a  house  borrowed  for  the  occasion. 
With  die  family  away  on  a  visit  and  the  mistress,  another 
friend,  out  for  the  evening,  the  dinner  passed  off  successfttlly, 
though  falsehoods  were  necessary  in  order  to  cover  some  dis- 
crepancies. 

But  whoso  dances,  pays  the  fiddler.  The  next  afternoon, 
upon  leaving  the  city,  the  visitors  returned  for  a  ring  which 
had  been  left,  only  to  encounter  the  owners  of  the  house  and 
take  part  in  a  comedy  that  exposed  the  pitiful  manceuvres  of 
the  youthful  borrower.  Like  many  others,  she  had  the  be- 
setting sin  ci  wishing  to  keep  up  appearances  above  any  basis 
ftf  reali^. 


Yet  it  is  not  always  false  pride  which  impels  to  sacrifice. 
She  who  does  not  delight  in  giving  happiness  at  the  expense 
of  her  own  ease  and  pleasure  knows  not  the  meaning  of 
friendship.  Before  guests  arrive,  how  eagerly  is  the  best 
chamber  aired  and  decked  for  the  occasion  I  Then  the  hostess 
spreads  a  rug  over  a  worn  spot  in  the  carpet,  places  a  screen 
to  shelter  the  bed  from  draught  and  leaves  a  vase  of  her 
friends'  favorite  flowers  under  the  toilet  glass.  Adroitly  find- 
ing out  their  likes  and  dislikes,  she  refrains  from  serving 
mutton  or  game  if  these  are  their  aversions  and  diffuses  about 
them  an  atmosphere  of  unobtrusive  attentions.  There  is 
danger  of  going  too  far  through  altruism  as  well  as  pride. 

On  the  other  hand  the  obtuseness  of  a  hostess  is  shown  in 
a  thousand  ways.  In  one  place  she  makes  you  sleep  on  feath- 
ers, loads  your  plate  in  spite  of  protest  and  then  frets  over 
your  want  of  appetite.  Coffee  poisons  you,  yet  she  insists  on 
your  drinking  it  hot  and  strong.  At  another  place  the  visitor 
is  never  left  alone.  You  are  followed  to  your  chamber  by 
parents  or  children  for  fear  you  will  be  lonesome.  Again, 
you  are  urged  to  ride  morning  and  afternoon,  as  if  you  were 
destitute  of  mental  resources  or  incapable  of  fatigue.  All  the 
friends  and  neighbors  are  invited  to  meet  you  and  their  family 
histories  dished  up  for  your  benefit,  though  you  never  expect 
to  see  them  again.  Perhaps  you  are  urged  to  take  wine, 
though  you  declare  that  wine  always  gives  you  a  headache,  or 
are  forced  to  swallow  a  "  night-cap,"  though  your  temperance 
principles  are  no  secret.  It  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  enter- 
tainment, yet  you  feel,  on  taking  leave  of  your  fussy  friends, 
as  if  you  had  been  tossed  in  a  blanket  like  Sancho  Fanza, 
only  it  is  a  mental  tossing,  and  you  are  sore  through  and 
through. 

These  people  are  the  ones  who  will,  on  visiting  you,  expect 
to  receive  the  same  measure  they  have  bestowed.  It  is  not 
a  visit  unless  they  are  amused  all  the  while.  *'  What  are  you 
going  to  do  for  my  entertainment  to^ay  ? "  asked  a  visitor  of 
her  cousin  at  the  breakfast  table.  After  a  blank  look  at  his 
wife  the  cousin  suavely  replied,  "I  think  we  shall  resolve  the 
family  into  a  circus,  we  usually  do  when  we  have  company." 

While  writing,  memory  flies  to  a  beautiful  and  orderly  home 
presided  over  by  one  of  the  gentlest  and  truest  of  women. 
In  the  square  guest  chamber  there  are  chairs  and  footrests  of 
different  heights,  a  lounge  with  shoulder  shawl,  slumber  robe 
and  pillows,  shelves  holding  books  of  devotion  and  recreation, 
and  on  the  table  a  writing  case  containing  stationery,  pens, 
ink  and  even  postage  stamps.  Beside  the  water-jug  and 
glasses  can  always  be  found  a  basket  of  apples  and  oranges. 
By  the  ample,  well  aired  bed  stands  a  toilet  table  on  which 
brushes  and  combs  are  flanked  by  a  box  of  hair-pins  and  a 
work-box  with  needles,  thread  and  thimble,  and  brushes  for 
various  uses.  Near  the  door  is  a  table  some  fifteen  inches  in 
height  made  on  purpose  to  hold  a  trunk  so  as  to  save  the  irk- 
someness  cS.  stooping. 

After  breakfast  you  are  expected  to  do  as  you  please  rill 
the  half  past  one  o'clock  dinner.  The  piano  is  at  your  ser- 
vice ;  so  are  the  papers,  books  and  magazines.  The  hostess 
has  her  own  cares  and  duties  which  are  only  kept  from  being 
too  onerous  by  perfect  system.  She  will  generally  find  time 
to  go  out  with  you  if  you  choose  to  go,  for,  without  especial 
demonstration  your  will  is  law. 

The  household  machinery,  oiled  by  her  tact,  is  never  heard 
to  creak.  Neither  directions  nor  reproofs  are  given  to  a  ser- 
vant before  a  third  person.  If  there  are  disappointments, 
griefs  or  surprises,  the  visitor  does  not  know  it.  Family  af- 
fairs are  kept  strictly  within  the  family. 

The  cooking  is  done  according  to  recipes,  some  of  which 
have  been  in  use  during  three  generations.  Because  Bridget 
has  been  trained  for  twenty  years  and  is  still  under  super- 
vision it  is  simply  perfect.  The  order  of^e  me^|»»s  on 
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just  the  same  as  if  you  were  not  there,  but  if  you  like  maple 
sugar  or  honey  or  a  cup  of  chocolate,  it  is  silently  placed  be- 
side your  plate.  Neither  uigii^,  nor  deprecation  nor  excuses 
are  ever  heard  from  her  lips,  and  you  go  home  feeling  that 
you  know  one  home  of  peace  in  life's  tossing  ocean  and  one 
ideal  hostess. 

Yet  this  sweet  woman  has  had  sharp  trials  and  long  strug- 
gles. Left  a  widow  under  adverse  circumstances  with  six 
little  children,  only  three  now  remain.  Discipline  has  so 
chastened  her  into  sympathy  with  suffering  that  merely  a 
trifle  of  her  happily  enlarged  income  is  spent  on  he^lf 
or  her  pleasures;  it  goes  to  benefit  some  poor,  sensitive 
person  whose  woes  she  alleviates  as  only  such  an  angelic 
soul  can  do. 

"Not  every  one  has  the  power  to  do  so  much  for  her 
guests,"  said  Mrs.  Southmayd,  to  whom  this  true  story  was 
told.  "Let  me  describe  the  experience  of  a  hostess.  You 
remember  that  David  and  I  visited  Florida  last  winter  ?  Well, 
we  happened  to  meet,  at  St.  Augustine,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cramer, 
who  suddenly  sold  out  and  went  South  four  years  ago.  We 
found  the  family  living  in  a  pleasant  but  secluded  manner, 
very  different  from  their  former  hospitable  life  in  the  country, 
five  miles  from  Roseville.  On  being  asked  why  they  left, 
Mrs.  Cramer  replied : 

" '  We  were  fairly  driven  away  by  company.  You  know  we 
had  a  lovely  home  and  my  husband  managed  an  excellent 
business  in  town.  Good  domestics  were  hard  to  procure,  and 

Help  micfht  come  and  help  might  go. 
But  friends  flowed  on  foreTer. 

They  were  friends  who  made  use  of  us  for  convenience. 
Sometimes  eight  at  a  time,  without  warning  us  of  their  inten- 
tions, came  out  to  dinner.  They  expected  to  be  treated  to 
all  the  delicacies  of  the  season.  "  How  delightful  to  live  in 
the  country  ! "  they  would  exclaim.  "  You  can  kill  a  lamb  or 
young  pig  or  turkey  or  chicken  every  day,  have  your  own  ice 
cream  for  dessert  and  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land,"  and  they 
expected  that  fat  to  be  skimmed  for  their  delectation. 

'* '  By  the  time  we  had  lived  there  a  year  or  two  I  learned 
that  early  poultry  and  vegetables  and  Aldemey  butter  meant 
hard  work  and  plenty  of  it.  How  often,  after  welcoming  un- 
expected guests,  I  rushed  to  the  kitchen  to  dress  my  pet 
Brahma  chicks,  slaughtered  on  the  altar  of  hospitality,  and 
while  the  visitors  wandered  about  admiring  and  enjoying  the 
results  of  our  labors,  I  cooked  myself  with  the  fowls  and  then 
served  dinner,  too  tired  to  eat  a  morsel. 

"'One  day  Mr.  Cramer, brought  home  the  wife  and  two 
children  of  his  partner.  They  came  for  a  week's  visit.  My 
only  domestic  had  just  gone  home  ill  and  I  was  little  better, 
though  I  made  no  complaint.  That  afternoon,  without  any 
intention  or  desire  of  so  doing,  I  overheard  mother  and 
daughter  talking  about  the  dinner. 

"  * "  I  should  think  she  would  be  ashamed  to  give  us  no  meat 
but  beef,"  said  the  elder  woman,  "  when  there  are  chickens 
roaming  about  the  place." 

"  * "  And  nothing  but  bfdced  apples  for  dessert  when,  at  least 
she  ought  to  have  warm  apple  pie  and  cream,"  echoed  the 
daughter,  "  I  think  she  is  a  mean,  stingy  creature ! " 

" '  I  was  sorely  tempted  to  reveal  my  proximity  and  tell 
them  that,  with  the  necessary  expenses  incident  to  our  farm 
and  growing  family,  eggs,  chickens  and  cream  had  a  money 
value,  even  if  my  work  did  not.  I  could  have  disclosed  the 
fact  that  all  the  means  allowed  me  wherewith  to  clothe  my- 
self and  little  ones  came  from  what  I  could  sell  from  the 
garden.  I  wanted  to  tell  her  that  she  never  invited  me  to 
lunch  with  her  when  I  went  to  the  city  on  a  shopping  expe- 
dition. In  case  company  forced  itself  upon  her  when  she  was 
without  help,  there  was  jellied  chicken  to  be  bought  on  the 
next  block  and  a  bakery  occupied  the  comer.  I  had  heard 


enough  of  the  meanness  of  country  people,  and  this  capped 
the  climax.  That  night  Mr.  Cramer  and  I  seriously  talked 
over  the  situation.  He  had  long  wished  to  go  South,  and  for 
the  first  time  I  agreed  with  him.  As  soon  as  practicable  we 
sold  our  lovely  home  and  came  to  a  place  where,  if  company 
does  drop  in  to  dinner,  we  can  at  least  give  them  something 
to  eat  from  our  trees  without  cooking  and  stewing.  You  be- 
hold in  me  an  exile  from  the  thoughtlessness  of  visitors.' " 

This  case,  and  a  true  one  it  is,  may  not  be  so  extreme  as  it 
seems.  City  residents  have  it  all  to  themselves  in  regard  to 
stories  of  country  hospitality,  but  every  one  told  has  its 
counterpart.  A  "  country  cousin  "  and  a  most  charming  and 
cultured  woman,  goes  to  visit  the  relative  whom  she  has  enters 
tained  with  her  best  during  many  a  long  summer  week  In  the 
country.  In  return  she  is  ushered  into  a  third-story  back 
hall  bedroom,  the  insufiicient  furniture  of  which  is  frowzy, 
dusty  and  dilapidated.  There  is  barely  room  to  crowd  be- 
tween the  wall  and  bed  which  is  pushed  close  to  the  window. 
The  next  morning,  finding  neither  pitcher  nor  towels,  she 
makes  her  way  to  the  bath-room  on  the  floor  below  to  finish 
her  toilet  under  every  disadvantage.  This  city  cousin  dwells 
in  a  foupstory  brown  stone  front  an^  her  family  consists  only 
of  four  adults  beside  the  domestics.  There  are  two  sitting- 
rooms  and  a  billiard  room,  one  of  which  might  be  utilized  as 
a  guest  chamber. 

But  the  truth  came  out  that  very  morning  when  simple- 
hearted  Jeanie,  the  one  unspoiled  daughter,  naively  informs 
our  "  country  cousin  "  that  "  Mother  does  not  keep  a  large 
spare  room  for  fear  of  being  overrun  with  company."  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  the  speedy  return  of  the  rural  guest  and 
the  cessation  of  visits  from  her  city  friends  in  following  sea- 
sons gives  the  sequel  of  these  facts. 

It  ought  to  be  considered  that  no  mechanic  in  a  city  tene- 
ment works  as  hard  as  the  ordinary  farmer,  though  the  latter 
may  own  a  comfortable  home  and  much  land.  He  has  no 
time  for  bucolic  festivities  or  be  runs  in  debt  How  can  he 
stop  to  enjoy 

"  The  dew7  mom  and  odorous  noon  and  even 
With  sunset  and  its  gorgeous  ministers. 
And  solemn  midnight's  tingling  silentness; 
And  autumn's  hollow  sighs  in  the  sere  wood, 
And  winter,  robing  with  pure  snow  and  crowns 
Of  itarry  ice,  the  gray  grass  and  bare  boi^bs," 

when  he  is  feeding  the  sheep  or  counting  out  e^^  for  mar 
ket, — those  eggs  which  he  cannot  afford  to  eat  but  his  brother 
mechanic  can  afford  to  buy. 

Yet  farming  ought  to  be  the  ideal  occupation.  It  brings 
man  close  to  nature  and  truth  and  the  living  forces  of  the 
universe.  All  spring  from  the  soil  and  are  dependent  upon 
it,  but  a  crude  sociology  has  not  yet  given  to  the  farmer  op- 
portunity to  reach  his  own  true  rank  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
the  earth.  In  treating  of  country  hospitality  this  should  be 
remembered. 

Occasionally  a  visitor  is  snubbed  and  slighted  in  a  way 
which  shows  a  lack  of  sensibility  and  humanly  on  the  part  of 
the  hostess.  One  is  poor  the  other  rich,  one  grave  the  other 
gay,  and  the  feelings  of  the  one  at  disadvantage  have  no  con- 
sideration. Of  course  the  visit  is  never  repeated,  and  she 
who  selfishly  wounds,  for  awhile  lowers  the  standard  of  woman- 
hood in  the  eyes  of  the  other.  Better  live  on  crusts  and  cold 
water  and  preserve  a  sisterly  thoughtfulness  for  an  old  friend 
than  be  housed  in  a  palace.  Wealth  and  station  are  valueless 
as  puff-balls,  nay,  they  are  absolute  evils,  when  productive  of 
such  results. 

Either  in  city  or  country  the  hostess  has  her  rights  as  well 
as  duties.  Where  the  family  expenses  fall  well  within  the 
income  the  latter  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Yet  there  will  be  a  constant  strain  on  the  nerves  from  a 
consciousness  that  there  is  somebody  in  Jtiw  house  vkn  QZr 
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pects  to  be  entertained.  A  tactful  visitor  will  make  this  as 
little  onerous  as  possible.  It  the  family  breakfast  by  gaslight 
she  will  be  one  of  the  first  at  the  table :  if  they  drink  coSee 
she  will  avow  no  preferenra  for  tea.  She  is  oblivious  to 
family  matters  and  never  notices  any  jars  or  hitches  in  temper 
or  management.  Nor  should  she  allow  confidences  from  the 
younger  members,  to  say  nothing  of  the  husband  or  wife. 
During  her  stay  under  another  roof  than  her  own,  a  wise 
woman  will  show  an  elastic  or  responsive  disposition  and  fit 
in  to  any  niche  which  seems  to  be  vacant  or  hold  promise  of 
helpfulness. 

It  is  no  light  thing  to  invite  a  friend  to  spend  a  week  in  the 
family  circle.  It  is  like  the  unveiling  of  the  harem,  where  all 
meet  face  to  face.  "  I  never  knew  Mrs.  K.  before  my  visit  to 
her,"  said  her  warmest  friend.  "  I  sui^)osed  I  did,  but  had 
only  seen  her  dressed  in  company  manners.  Now  I  know 
her  as  she  is  and  love  and  admire  her  more  than  any  one 
whom  I  have  ever  seen." 

*'  I  never  suspected  what  a  disposition  lay  hidden  in  Mrs. 
M,"  said  a  hostess  when  a  visitor  departed.  "  I  am  afraid  of 
her  and  would  not  have  her  influence  in  the  house  for  any- 
thing." 

The  truth  is,  one  risks  much  in  inviting  a  comparative 
stranger  to  a  visit  of  even  a  week  or  two.  Very  near  to  us 
should  be  only  our  own.  To  break  bread  together  and  inter- 
change feelings  and  thoughts  in  the  freedom  of  the  family 
circle  ought  to  be  reserved  for  the  sacred  few  whose  charac- 
ters are  as  stable  as  the  north  star.  While  cherishing  generous 
sentiments  toward  all,  it  is  a  kind  of  sacrilege  to  take  others 
into  that  sanctuary  where  alone  our  hopes  and  aspirations  are 
fully  expressed  and  understood,  if,  indeed,  on  earth  they  ever 
can  be. 

Wherever  the  interior  life  flows  rich  and  full  as  a  river 
broadening  and  deepening  as  it  approaches  the  sea,  it  is  fed 
by  unseen  springs.  Over  these  sources  of  refreshment  bend 
the  untrodden  grass  and  the  waving  forest,  the  blue  sky  and 
the  solemn  stars  which  are  mirrored  in  their  pellucid  waters. 
But  no  profane  footsteps  tread  their  brink,  no  loud  laughter 
no  idle  converse  disturbs  the  sacred  enclosure  where  these 
heavenly  fountains  flow  for  the  healing  of  all  life  hurts,  the 
inspiration  of  all  life's  worthiest  work.  Then 

"  Go  to  Silence ;  she  shall  teach  thee,  ripe  fruit  hangs  within  thy  reach, 
He  alone  hath  clearly  spoken,  who  hath  learned  this ;  thought  is  speech. 
Let  thy  soul  walk  softly  in  tbee  as  a  saint  in  heaven  unshod. 
For,  to  be  alone  with  silence  is  to  be  alone  with  God." 

To  have  no  reverence  for  this  divine  silence  and  solitude, 
to  break  down  the  barriers  and  live  only  with  the  multitude 
and  on  the  surface,  to  have  indiscriminate  friends  and  visi- 
tors, is  a  desecration  compared  with  which  all  others  are 
harmless. 

Not  only  that,  but  these  interior  fountains  of  mental  and 
moral  power  disappear  just  as  springs  dry  when  the  hills 
about  are  denuded  of  their  trees.  For,  like  theirs,  the  re- 
newal comes  from  the  slow,  silent  droppings  of  aerial  reser- 
voirs which  are  sealed  when  disturbed. 

—tester  M.  PooU, 
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JTTVE. 

A  sky  full  of  blue  and  an  earth  spread  with  green, 
With  fleecy  white  clouds  softly  floating  between. 
With  trees  full  of  leaves  and  of  songsters  in  tone, 
Oh  1  what  can  this  be  but  our  beautiful  June  f 

She  throws  oat  her  signal  o'er  garden  and  wall. 
She  tosses  her  btmner  o£  nrtes  to  all ; 
No  matter  what  scenes  or  how  sweetly  attune, 
A  month  without  roses  could  never  be  June. 

~Sarah  £,  Bmard. 
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TABLE  ADOBHMEHT. 
How  TO  Tbmpt  a  Languid  AppErrrE. 

[•/Y  youthful  standard  of  the  table- 
service  was  simple.  The  robust 
appetite  of  a  wholesome  child  de- 
mands only  substance  and  plenty. 
Even  now  a  plain  and  ample  pro- 
vision is  a  goodly  sight  to  any  of 
us  when  in  the  country,  a  return 
to  natural  ways  of  living  and  the 
revival  of  health  have  restored  to 
us  the  wholesome  and  unezacting 
criteria  of  a  buried  youth.  I  have 
envy  and  not  contempt  for  those 
whose  uncorrupted  animal  natures  find  sound  and  abundant 
food  the  best  adornment  of  the  board.  But  when  artificial 
life,  with  its  meager  exercise,  its  seclusion  from  pure  air,  its 
jading  cares  and  conventional  excesses,  destroys  natural  ap- 
petite, its  victims  may  justly  demand  that  artifice  shall  sup- 
plement, as  it  has  supplanted,  nature.  The  languid  appetite 
must  be  beguiled  and  tricked  into  activity  by  an  appeal  to 
senses  other  than  those  of  hunger. 

For  the  ordinary  devotee  of  modem  life  the  table  adorn- 
ment becomes  an  element  more  important  than  even  the  se- 
lection or  management  of  the  materials  of  die  meal.  Scrupu- 
lous cleanliness  and  neatness  are  of  the  first  consequence. 
No  attention  to  these  details  can  be  considered  unnecessary 
or  unimportant.  Flowers,  of  course,  are  the  ready  suggestion 
and  resource  of  the  housekeeper  who  purveys  for  worn  ap- 
petites. Cut  the  brightest  flowers  of  your  conservatory  with 
unsparing  hand !  Better  to  snip  the  stems,  which  support  the 
pride  of  the  greenhouse,  than  to  daily  see  the  richer  and  more 
precious  growth  of  a  beloved  life,  starving,  withering,  and 
falling  under  the  shears  of  fate. 

You  have  no  conservatory?  Neither  have  I,  but  we  must 
see  what  can  be  done  without  one.  An  elderly  lady,  from 
whom  I  have  learned  many  devices  for  the  enlivenment  of 
home,  during  the  early  spring,  summer  and  late  fall  months, 
devotes  a  certain  part  of  her  garden  to  flowers  for  her  table, 
and  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea  she  gathers  little  nosegays, 
and  her  table  is  always  a  picture  to  behold.  In  the  winter 
time  she  has  her  windows  filled  with  plants,  but,  of  course, 
they  are  not  always  in  bloom,  and  to  constantly  cut  the  green 
leaves  is  sure  death,  so  she  purchases  small  vases  of  dif- 
ferent designs.  The  little  china  baby-shoes,  in  white  and 
blue,  were  her  latest  novelty,  and  in  the  fall  she  dug  up  ferns, 
carefully  preserving  the  roots  and  as  much  of  the  native  soil 
as  possible  and  transplanted  them  into  the  baby-shoes.  Oh ! 
how  lovely  they  were  I  How  delicate  and  faiiy-like  1  They 
were  always  ready  to  adorn  her  table  or  stand  in  the  shade  of 
the  laiger  window  plants.  These,  nurtured  by  a  little  daily 
sunshine,  watered  regularly  and,  in  short,  tended  with  rea- 
sonable care,  last  throughout  the  winter.  She  makes  her 
little  arrangements  for  the  constant  supply  of  parsley  and 
mint  during  the  winter.  These,  planted  in  common  starch 
boxes  and  standii^  on  a  shelf  in  the  kitchen  window,  are 
always  ready  for  garnishing  or  seasoning  when  needed. 
They  would  repay  any  one  for  the  little  care  put  upon  them. 

Don't  be  chary  of  the  best  china  and  the  company  glass-ware. 
Let  it  appear  not  at  stated  intervals,  or  on  special  occasions, 
but  at  such  odd  and  freaky  times  that  it  may,  perhaps,  give 
unconscious  zest  to  some  older  member  of  the  family,  or 
may  provoke  a  smile  from  some  child  who  has  tempor- 
arily fallen  out  with  his  appetite.  If  you  recognize  the  need 
for  a  cheerful  and  tempting  table,  do  the  best  you  can  with 
your  resources.  ^ 
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TEA-KETTLE,  TEA-POT  ABD  TEA-TABLE. 

II. 

Tea  Parties. 
EA-GIVING  is  of  two  sorts:  the 
simple,  afternoon  tea,  which  has 
several  times  been  described  in  this 
magazine,  and  the  more  formal  tea- 
party.  At  a  tea-party  the  invited 
guests  are  seated  either  at  one  large 
table  or  at  several  small  ones ;  and 
the  decoration  of  the  table  is  a  very 
important  feature  of  the  entertain- 
.  ment.  Usually  some  one  color  is 
chosen  for  prominence,  and  the  tea 
called  after  it  a  pink  tea^  or  yellow 
tea,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  color 
may  be  indicated  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  and  carried  out  elaborately, 
even  to  the  hostess's  gown  ;  or  it  may  be  confined  to  the  set- 
ting of  the  table.  It  is  not  such  a  difiBcult  matter  to  give  a 
colored  tea  as  many  suppose.  Even  the  gown  may  be  made 
to  match  the  tea  in  the  same  manner  as  the  mountain  was 
brought  into  proximity  with  Mahommed. 

If  the  table-cloth  be  tinted,  of  course  that  tint  will  have  to 
be  taken  as  the  key-note  for  the  symphony  of  colors  as  well 
as  of  flavors  which  the  whole  affair  is  to  present.  But  really 
prettier  effects  can  be  obtained  by  using  white  cloths  trimmed 
with  color.  This  may  take  the  form  of  the  silk  lining  of  a 
tray-cloth,  or  center  cloth,  and  doylies,  or  it  may  be  a  broad 
band  of  ribbon  down  each  side  («E  the  table,  repeated  by  a 
vase  of  flowers  in  the  center.  If  several  harmonizing  tints  be 
used,  narrower  ribbons  of  the  chosen  shades  should  be  laid 
side  by  side,  forming  a  band  lengthwise  of  the  table.  A 
beautiful  cloth  can  be  made  at  comparatively  little  ex- 
pense by  outlining  the  figures  of  the  damask  in  colored  etch- 
ing silks.  Only  the  border  need  be  so  embroidered,  and  the 
pattern  chosen  should  be  a  small  one.  The  napkins  should 
match  the  main  cloth. 

Finger-bowls  are  very  convenient  for  carrying  out  the  color 
of  this  dainty  feast  They  may  be  colored  in  themselves,  in 
which  case  colored  doylies  are  unnecessary,  though  by  no 
means  out  of  keeping ;  or  they  may  be  white  and  the  color 
exhibited  in  their  contents.  The  water  may  be  very  slightly 
tinted,  and  perfumed.  In  the  case  of  a  yellow  tea,  a  piece  of 
lemon  may  float  upon  the  surface,  which  for  a  pink  tea  may 
be  strewn  with  rose  petals,  and  for  a  green  tea  support  a  rose 
geranium  leaf,  or.the  bowl  may  be  surrounded  with  a  wreath 
of  smilax  laid  on  the  white  doyley.  For  a  red  tea,  a  red  car- 
nation may  bob  about  and  throw  its  deep  color  through  the 
glass  sides  of  its  temporary  prison.  Violets  or  forget-me-nots 
are  appropriate  for  a  blue  tea. 

Indeed,  flowers  are  quite  indispensable  at  a  tea-party;  they 
should  be  in  abundance.  There  should  be  a  bunch  at  the 
place  of  each  guest,  with  a  large  pin  to  fasten  it  to  her  dress. 
And  a  low  bowl  or  vase  in  the  center  of  the  table  s  needed. 
This  center-piece  should  never  be  tall,  as  it  interferes  with 
the  comfort  of  people  who,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  table,  are 
obliged  to  bow  and  bend,  twist  and  contrive,  whenever  they 
wish  to  speak  with  each  other.  The  flowera  should  of  course 
be  of  the  chosen  color  or  colors.  They  may  be  rare  or  com- 
mon, dandelions  and  clover  blossoms  having  been  used  with 
fine  effect,  and  jacqueminots  and  orchids  lavished  by  the  rich. 
Flowers  fortunately  are  beautiful  without  regard  to  a  florist's 
valuation.  Here  Is  a  very  pretty  way  of  at  once  apportioning 
the  bouquets  to  their  rightful  owners  and  adding  to  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  table :  From  the  chandelier  is  suspended  a 
Japanese  umbrella,  its  chief  tint  harmonizing  with  the  other 


decorations ;  the  little  umbrella  is  upside  down,  and  from  its 
sticks  dangle  bunches  of  flowers,  with  a  card  on  each  to  show 
to  whom  it  belongs.  The  cards  are  tied  to  the  flowers  by  tiny 
ribbons,  and  ribbons  are  also  used  in  fastening  the  bunches 
to  their  novel  branches.  Just  before  the  guests  sit  down  the 
hostess  sets  them  an  example  by  taking  down  a  bouquet  near 
her  and  handing  it  to  one  of  her  neighbors  who  puts  it  in  the 
bosom  of  her  gown. 

The  chairs  also  come  in  for  a  share  of  color-trimming.  The 
small,  light  chairs  ordinarily  used  may  have  a  large  bow  of 
ribbon  tied  in  one  comer,  or  may  be  labeled  with  a  pretty 
card  bearing  the  name  of  its  rightful  occupant,  the  card  being 
ried  on  with  ribbon.  Or  a  scarf  of  China  silk  may  be  knotted 
across  the  back.  When  high-backed  chairs  are  used,  ribbon 
will  not  do  as  it  is  not  a  large  enough  mass  of  color.  Scarfs 
must  then  be  employed,  or,  best  of  all,  plush  cushions,  or 
embroidered  sachet  bags.  If  one  wanted  to  be  very  generous 
these  bags  could  be  given  to  the  guests  as  souvenirs. 

At  any  rate,  cards  bearing  the  name  of  each  one  expected 
to  be  present,  are  a  necessity.  They  may  be  plain  white— or 
rather  cream-tinted— -and  bear  simply  the  name  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  hostess ;  or  they  may  be  delicately  painted,  or 
contain 'an  appropriate  quotation,  with  the  date  and  possibly 
the  monogram  or  initials  of  the  hostess  in  ornamental  letters. 
The  quotations  should  always  be  read  out  loud  by  each  in 
turn,  and  the  pretty  custom  forms  an  easy  means  of  starting 
the  conversation  at  once  upon  agreeable  and  general  topics. 
Sometimes  these  cards  are  like  little  books,  two,  prettily 
ornamented,  forming  the  covers,  and  one  in  the  center  bear- 
ing the  name  and  quotation.  The  three  are  tied  together  at 
the  upper  left  hand  comer  with  a  knot  of  tiny  ribbon.  The 
cards,  so  called,  are  not  necessarily  made  of  card  board,  but 
of  birch-bark,  ribbon,  chamois  skin,  bolting  cloth,  heavy, 
ragged-edged  paper,  blotting  paper,  of  almost  anything  in 
short  except  beveled-edged  cards  or  gilt-edged,  and  are  orna- 
mented in  any  way  except  by  the  inane  flourishes  of  a  card- 
writer. 

Where  the  guests  are  seated  at  little  tables  about  the  room, 
the  decoration  of  each  table  is  necessarily  less  elaborate,  but 
the  cards,  the  flowers  and  the  ribbons  remain.  A  bright 
idea  was  recently  brought  out  by  a  St.  Louis  hostess,  who 
gave  what  she  called  a  "  Rainbow  Tea."  She  had  seven 
small  tables,  each  one  dedicated  to  one  of  the  seven  tints  of 
the  rainbow,  which  tint  was  carried  out  to  the  very  minutest 
details  of  the  service.  It  would  be  quite  easy  to  adopt  this 
notion  and  have  each  table,  whatever  their  number,  represent 
a  different  color,  the  whole  to  be  thoroughly  harmonious,  and 
their  combined  tints  indicated  by  a  large  bouquet  in  some 
conspicuous  position,  as  on  the  mantel-piece  or  side-board. 

As  for  the  food,  it  is  very  simple  and  quite  secondary  to  the 
{esthetics  of  the  occasion.  One  may  have  much  or  little,  but 
it  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  simplicity.  Hot  meats  and 
soups  change  a  tea  party  into  a  lunch  or  supper  party,  but 
cold  meats  are  used  at  teas.  Wine  is  never  served.  The 
essentials  are  tea,  of  course,  cakes,  sandwiches,  and  fruit 
Usually  there  are  also  added  fanciful  little  dishes  of  what 
might  be  called  *'  nibblets,"— to  coin  a  word,— little  things  at 
which  one  nibbles  while  chatting,  which  tickle  the  palate 
without  filling  the  stomach,  and  which  answer  the  purpose  of 
decorations.  Here  is  a  diagram  of  dishes  suitable  for  a  tea- 
party,  from  which  a  m^nu  to  fit  the  season  may  be  easily 
chosen. 

H£ATS. 

Jellied  Chicken  or  Game.      Cold  Game  JPie. 
Sliad  Boiled  Ham.  Sliced  Cold  Chicken  or  Dtrkey. 

Sliced  Rare  Roast  Beef  {Jrom  the  center^ 


jibster.  or  Ovster  Salad.  O 


Chicken^  Lobster^  or  Oyster  Salad, 
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TBA. 

Milk. 

For  summer — Ice  Water,  or  Lemonade. 


lea-Cakes.  English  Muffins. 

Pound  Cake.  Macaroons. 
Sponge  Cakes.        Mixed  Cup  Cakes. 
6mal/  Hot  Biscuits^  or  Rolls.   Hot  Toast  in  Toast-Racks. 
Toasted  Cramers.  Bread  md  Butter. 

WaferSy  and  Fancy  Crackers. 

SAHDWICHES. 

Ham. 
Ckieken.  Tongue. 
Ckuse.    '  Anchovy. 
Minad  Beef. 


FRUITS. 

Preserves,  or  Canned  Fruit. 
Apple  Sauce,  Prunes,  Prunellas, 
Oranges^  Bananas^  Grapes,  and  Apples^ 
Strawberries  or  other  small  fruits. 
Jellies. 

Gem  Melons,  with  lu.  Pmeapples. 
Patches  and  Cream. 

RELISHES. 

Salted  Almonds. 
Olives.  Pickles. 
Sliced  or  Pickled  Oysters. 
Celery. 


BON-BONS. 

Candied  FruHs. 
Glacd  Nuts. 
Candied  Ginger.  Sweet  Chocolates. 

Figs,  Dates,  and  Raisins. 
Mixed  Confections. 

A  word  as  to  sandwiches.  The  meat  should  always  be 
minced,  as  it  is  very  awkward  to  bite  into  a  large  piece  of 
meat  and  try  to  pull  apart  its  oft-times  unyielding  fibers.  The 
bread  should  be  thinly  cut,  fresh,  and  crustless.  The  size  of 
the  sandwich  ought  not  to  exceed  three  inches  by  two.  In 
serving  plain  bread  and  butter,  two  thin,  crustless  slices  are 
placed  together  like  a  sandwich,  or  else  a  single  thin  slice  is 
rolled  up  like  a  jelly  roll,  and  tied  in  place  by  a  tiny  ribbon. 
Cheese  sandwiches  are  made  of  Neufchatel  or  Fromage  de  Brie 
spread  rather  thickly  upon  bread.  Of  course  no  butter  is 
used.  Anchovy  sandwiches  consist  of  a  very  thin  layer  of 
anchovy  paste  between  two  buttered  pieces  of  bread.  Minced 
beef  is  very  rare  roast  beef  chopped  fine  and  rather  highly 
seasoned.  At  least  two  kinds  of  sandwiches  are  placed  on 
the  table. 

Jellied  chicken  is  a  very  pretty  dish,  and  easily  made.  It 
should  be  moulded,  and  an  uncommonly  pretty  effect  b  ob- 
tained by  a  chain  of  rings  of  the  whites  of  hard-boiled  eggs 
laid  upon  the  first  layer  of  jelly  after  it  has  partly  hardened 
and  before  the  chicken  goes  in ;  another  thin  layer  of  jelly 
separates  the  eggs  from  the  bits  of  chicken.  Masses  of 
fresh  parsley  with  bits  of  bright  red  currant  jelly  sparkling 


here  and  there,  like  tiny  jewels,  form  a  lovely  garnish.  Raw 
oysters  are  served  on  the  plates  made  for  the  purpose,  and 
are  ready  at  each  place  as  the  guests  come  to  table.  Cayenne 
pepper  and  lemons  must  be  at  hand. 

Butter  has  attained  to  the  dignity  of  a  decorative  dish.  It 
may  be  served  in  a  variety  of  ways— patted  into  moulds, 
rolled  into  crinkly  balls,  buried  under  microscopic  lettuce 
leaves  on  a  glass  dish,  or  shining  through  numerous  bits  of 
clear  ice.  It  may  be  already  upon  the  table  in  individual 
dishes,  or  may  be  passed  by  the  servant.  Many  affect  the 
unsalted,  creamy-white  article,  as  being  more  obviously  pure. 

Salt  is  placed  upon  the  table  in  the  latge  silver  or  cut^lass 
cellars  of  our  grandmothers,  and  is  transferred  to  individual 
cellars  as  needed  1^  means  of  the  old-fashioned  little  salt- 
spoon. 

Bon-bons  are  served  in  a  variety  of  pretty  ways ;  any  quaint 
dish  may  hold  them,  or  a  small  platter,  divided  into  three  or 
four  compartments  for  the  different  varieties,  or  a  silver  box 
made  for  the  purpose,  or  a  fancy  confectioner's  basket.  Little 
silver  trays  of  odd  shapes  are  very  fashionable  for  this  pur- 
pose and  diminutive  gold  or  silver  tongs.  In  the  absence  of 
tongs  a  handsome  dessertspoon  will  answer  every  purpose. 

Gentlemen  are  not  often  invited  to  these  gossipy  and  de- 
lightful affairs,  but  when  they  are  they  follow  the  ladies  in  a 
body  to  the  tea-room,  led  by  the  hostess,  instead  of  going  out 
in  couples  as  at  dinner.  When  only  ladies  are  present  the 
hostess  walks  beside  the  one  whom  she  most  wishes  to  honor, 
but  does  not  take  her  arm.  The  other  ladies  straggle  after, 
comfortably  and  informally.  Very  elaborate  teas  are  served 
by  gaslight,  or,  better  still,  candlelight.  The  tall  candelabra, 
with  their  painted  shades,  their  tinted  candles  and  the  waves 
of  silky  color  about  their  bases,  are  of  great  decorative  value, 
and  the  soft  light  is  eminently  becoming  to  both  hostess 
and  guests. 

—Marian  Fosto'  Washbume. 


Orii^nalin  Good  Housbkbefino. 

AFT£B  THE  WEDDDTO. 

There's  no  hints  of  gloom  in  the  pretty  room. 
Where  the  flowers'  perfume  still  fragrant  lingers. 

Where  the  munc's  beat  seems  echoiiv  sweet, 
And  faint  and  fleet  as  from  fairy  fingers. 

Bat  the  two  who  sit,  while  the  moments  flit. 

With  never  a  bit  of  word  or  laoghter, 
Keep  listening  still,  as  old  folks  will, 

For  a  young  voice  ringing  to  roof  and  rafter. 

Oh,  fair  was  the  bride  by  her  husband's  side, 

In  blushing  pride  and  girlish  gladness, 
But  now  she  is  gone  and  the  hours  lag  on, 

With  a  sense  of  loss,  and  a  sense  of  sadness. 

And  the  firelight  dear  betrays  a  tear. 
On  the  dear  old  check  of  the  mother  shining, 

Which  the  father  spies,  then  fondly  tries 
To  soothe  her  sorrow  and  sad  repining. 

"Yes,  Bessie  is  wed,  and  I  always  said 

This  day  I'd  dread  on  which  another. 
Would  steal  her  away,  as  I,  one  day. 

Stole  that  same  little  Bessie's  mother  I  '* 

Then  smiles  come  fleet,  and  fond,  and  sweet. 
And  the  old  eyes  meet  1^  the  fireside  cosy. 

And  ibit  griefs  and  tears  and  fears  of  years, 
Flicker  away  in  the  firelight  rosy. 

-Kate  M.  Cleary 


The  soul  secure  in  her  existence  smiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point; 
The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  years ; 
But  thou  shmlt  floarish  in  immortal  youth. 
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Good  Housbxcsbrino. 


Origuial  in  Good  Hodskkbbpino. 

PAHiLT  FAamova  aid  favozeb. 

XI. 

Foe  the  Auateve  Deess  Maker— New  Bodices  and  DKAPnv— 
DiKECTOBiE  Styles. 

T  no  time  in  the  history  of  styles 
has  it  been  so  easy  for  the 
capable,  ingenious  woman  to 
fashion  her  own  gowns  in  the 
prevailing  mode.  The  great 
improvements  i  n  American 
II tanufacture,  especially  in 
American  flannels,  have 
broi^ht  neat,  serviceable 
cloths  for  dresses  within 
the  reach  of  eveiy  one. 
While  the  introduction  of 
cheap  goods  has  rendered 
it  possible  for  the  maid  servant  to  rival  her  mistress  in  showi- 
ness  of  attire,  no  true  lady  fears  such  rivalry.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  dress  of  a  woman  of  refinement  as  distinctively 
marks  her  the  superior  of  her  maid  as  should  every  motion 
and  expression,  even  though  maid  and  mistress  be  both  ar- 
rayed in  flannel  cut  from  the  same  piece.  The  economical 
woman  who  is  her  own  dressmaker  must  avoid  all  pronounced 
shades  of  color,  all  extremes  in  cut  and  style,  and  any  true  lady 
will  certainly  avoid  these,  whether  her  gowns  are  made  by 
Redfem,  or  the  village  seamstress  or  her  own  fingers.  Our 
American  manufacturers  have  not  been  especially  successful 
in  dyeing.  They  make  a  certain  bright  shade  of  navy  blue, 
however,  which  wears  excellently  well,  and  certain  of  the 
duller  brown  shades,  beige  colors  and  natural  gray  tints.  If 
one  desires  a  gown  in  the  beautiful  golden  browns  or  charm- 
ing silvery  grays  of  the  season,  she  must  choose  French 
cashmere,  American  manufacturers  are  unable  to  make  a  pure 
wool  cashmere,  though  they  do  manufacture  an  inferior  cot- 
lon-wool  goods  called  cashmere.  The  duty  on  cashmere, 
however,  is  not  large,  and  a  good  one  in  new  color  may  be 
purchased  at  a  dollar  a  yard.  Six  yards  of  cashmere  at  one 
dollar  a  yard  and  two  or  three  yards  of  silk  in  the  same  color 
costing  about  $1.50  a  yard,  do  not  make  make  an  expensive 
dress;  a  dollar  extra  will  cover  all  the  cost  of  linings,  whale- 
bone, etc.  The  aver^^e  cost  of  having  such  a  dress  made  by 
a  dress  maker  is  about  |io,  or  a  little  less  than  the  price  of 
the  material.  There  are  unskilful  dress  makers  who  will  do 
the  work  for  much  less,  but  it  is  unwise  to  trust  them,  as  the 
amount  they  waste  and  the  unsatisfactory  methods  in  which 
they  fit  and  finish  their  work,  usually  render  them  the  most 
expensive  workers  that  can  be  found.  A  good  dress  maker, 
who  goes  out  by  the  day  readily  commands  $2  and  often 
more.  Special  workers  are  paid  as  h^h  as  for  their  ser- 
vices as  dress  makers,  and  those  who  command  the  highest 
prices  are  usually  most  in  demand.  There  is  a  strange  dis- 
crepancy between  the  suifering  of  the  poor  seamstress  and 
the  continued  and  unanswered  demand  for  seamstresses  and 
dress  makers  at  high  prices.  There  is  no  room  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  for  slop  work.  The  half  educated  mechanic, 
the  half  educated  professional  man  and  the  half  educated 
woman  worker  will  surely  find  themselves  failures. 

THE  AMATEUR. 

The  great  difficulty  and  expense  of  securing  a  skilful  dress 
maker  has  forced  many  ladies  to  do  their  own  work.  The 
first  essential  is  the  fitting  of  the  gown.  Many  ladies  have 
this  one  item  done  by  a  first  class  dress  maker,  who  will 
charge  half  as  much  for  this  one  item  as  an  unskilful  dress 
maker  would  charge  for  making  the  whole  gown,  but  it  is  an 
expenditure  wisely  made,  if  the  lady  cannot  fit  herself  suc- 
cessfully. After  the  waist  is  caiefully  fitted,  care  should  be 


taken  that  the  trimming  is  not  put  on  in  such  a  way  as  to  in- 
terfere with  the  contour  of  the  figure.  Only  a  few  of  the  new 
bodices  show  any  buttons  this  season.  A  vest  and  revers 
cover  the  buttons.  It  is  well  to  have  this  vest  and  revers  ap- 
plied after  the  dress  is  fitted,  buttoning  the  waist  straight 
down  the  front  as  usual,  and  buttoning  the  vest  over  it  under 
one  of  the  revers.  Collars  remain  exceedingly  high.  They 
should  be  a  bias  band,  three  inches  or  more  wide  before  they 
are  finished  and  should  be  held  towards  the  seamstress  while 
they  are  put  on,  stretching  them  a  trifle  so  that  they  will  fit 
snugly  around  the  throat.  The  shoulder  seams,  the  side 
form  seams  and  all  other  seams  on  the  inside  of  bodices 
should  be  opened,  bound  on  the  edge  with  bias  silk  or  bind- 
ing which  comes  for  this  purpose.  The  edges  of  the  basque 
and  the  collar  of  dresses  of  wool,  should  be  faced  and  lined 
with  silk  or  farmer's  satin.  An  interlining  of  crinoline 
about  two  inches  wide  should  be  used  around  the  edge  of  all 
bodices  of  wool  or  silk.  The  convenient  casings  which  come 
by  the  yard  in  all  colors  should  certainly  supersede  the  nar- 
row bias  folds  of  lining  with  which  it  has  been  customary  to 
cover  whalebones,  but  it  is  not  wise  however,  to  use  the 
covered  steels  which  have  been  introduced  to  take  the  place 
of  whalebones  as  these  are  liable  to  slip  or  wear  out  of  place 
and  break,  and  in  a  thin  dress  are  likely  to  show  their  outline. 

DRAPERY  ON  STEEL  FORMS. 

The  excellent  "  forms  "  of  steel,  which  may  be  easily  grad- 
uated to  any  size  of  waist  or  hips,  are  invaluable  to  the  am- 
ateur dress  maker  as  they  are  to  the  professional  for  draping, 
as  well  as  for  giving  her  an  idea  of  the  /out  ensemble  of  the 
skirt.  These  forms  now  range  in  price  from  $3  to  $3.50^ 
without  the  bodice  form,  an  addition  of  no  special  value  to 
the  amateur  dress  maker,  as  no  wire  figure  can  accurately 
represent  the  individual  form.  The  foundation  skirt  of  all 
dresses  is  now  made  with  a  gored  front  breadth,  one  gored 
side  breadth  and  enough  straight  breaths  at  the  back  to  give 
sufficient  fulness.  Skirts  are  made  this  season  a  little  fuller 
than  they  have  been,  and  in  case  the  Directoire  fashions  gain 
thorough  ascendancy,  we  may  expect  to  see  skirts  gathered 
entirely  around,  and  a  return  to  the  short  waist,  reaching 
almost  to  the  arm  pits,  a  familiar  feature  of  the  costumes  of 
Recamier  and  other  noted  French  women  of  her  time.  Cer- 
tain ultra  fashionable  have  already  adopted  the  classic  fash- 
ions of  that  period,  entirely  discarding  a  bustle,  but  thus  far 
this  is  eccentridty.  It  is  perfectly  safe  to  make  cotton 
dresses  considerably  fuller  than  last  season,  finishing  them 
at  the  bottom  with  one,  two  or  three  full  gathered  ruffies. 
Drapery  as  a  rule  is  long,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  make 
it  different  on  the  (lifferent  sides. 

DRESSY  LITTLE  COSTUMES. 

Dressy  little  costumes  of  wool  and  silk  or  of  challis  wool 
are  usually  draped  away  from  the  left  side,  and  display  a 
narrow  panel  of  velvet.  This  velvet  is  a  hollow  box  pleat, 
applied  on  the  skirt,  not  over  three  inches  at  the  top  and 
gradually  widening  till  it  is  a  quarter  of  a  yard  in  width  at 
the  edge  of  the  skirt.  Revers  of  velvet  and  narrow  velvet 
cuffs  then  finish  the  costume,  and  a  tucked  or  pleated  vest  of 
white  surah  or  white  crape  completes  a  dainty  costume  for 
church  or  calling. 

Sheer  woolens  are  daintily  combined  with  full  puffed  panels 
and  full  puffed  vests  of  point  d'  esprit  net,  striped  with  moire 
ribbon.  If  the  wearer  is  a  slight  figure,  a  full  puff  of  point 
d'  esprit,  similarly  striped  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  sleeve. 
Very  few  or  no  basques  are  seen  among  dressy  costumes  or 
for  cotton  dresses.  The  French  bodice,  pointed  back  and 
front;  rounded  short  on  the  hips  is  a  favorite  style  for  silk 
and  silk  and  wool.  Cotton  dresses  are^^tsually  made  vrith 
round  waists  with  draped  fron^gitized  by  VjC^^^l^ 
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Original  in  Good  Housbkuping. 

FAMn.7  MElTDnia. 

II. 

Darning,  Patching,  Repaikino  and  Making  Over. 

EPAIRING  and  making  over  cover 
a  wide  field  in  woman's  work. 
Some  general  directions  can  be 
given  for  it,  but  each  woman  must 
study  well  the  best  way  to  prolong 
the  usefulness  and  good  appearance 
of  the  article  she  desires  to  renew, 
before  taking  it  in  hand.  When 
sheets  show  age  by  splitting,  they 
will  last  longer  if  torn  down  the 
middle,  the  selvedge  sides  over- 
seamed  together,  and  the  raw  edges 
hemmed.  This  puts  a  seam  up  the 
center,  a  matter  of  small  inconven- 
ience. To  over-seam,  hold  the  two 
edges  even  over  tiie  fore  finger,  and  whip  leather. 

When  blankets  grow  thin,  and  begin  to  give  way,  it  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to  mend  them.  Several  such  tacked  to- 
gether, and  quilted  into  a  cotton  or  woolen  case,  make  an  ex- 
cellent coverlet.  To  quilt,  divide  into  diamonds  drawing 
diagonal  lines  crossing  each  other,  and  stitch  on  the  machine, 
or  run  by  hand,  taking  care  that  the  stitches  go  through  and 
through. 

Marseilles  quilts  must  be  patched  by  darning  the  patch 
with  unturned  edges. 

Towels  are  often  patched  with  scraps  of  old  ones. 

Table  cloths  break  first  in  the  middle  where  the  two  folds 
cross.  It  is  sometimes  expedient  to  transfer  to  such  a  place 
a  center  cut  from  an  old  napkin,  and  dam  the  edges  without 
turning.  Such  a  patch  makes  an  excellent  appearance,  and 
is  worth  the  trouble  in  a  handsome  cloth. 

To  make  over  carpets,  spread  them  upon  the  floor  they  are 
Intended  to  cover,  and  see  where  worn  places  can  be  best 
hidden.  The  widths  next  the  walls  are  usually  least  worn, 
and  can  be  substituted  for  the  middle.  Parts  of  widths  can 
be  cut  out  and  patches  put  in,  but  straight  edges  only  can  be 
used,  cutting  with  the  lines  of  the  warp.  Take  good  seams 
on  the  wrong  side  sewing  together  with  coarse  linen  thread, 
waxed.  Of  course  in  sewing  the  widths  together  the  edges  are 
whipped.  Worn  carpets  can  also  be  turned  into  rugs  by  sew- 
ing together  the  best  widths.  These  are  much  beautified  by 
adding  a  border  mitred  at  the  comers.  To  mitre,  cut  where 
the  fold  comes  in  turning  the  comer,  and  sew  tc^ther  the 
bias  edges. 

The  seamless  mattings  that  come  now  can  be  turned,  and 
the  widths  changed  so  dexterously  as  to  last  several  years 
hard  wear.  White  matting  is  cleaned  by  wiping  over  with 
salt  and  water,  and  not  .using  the  room  till  dry. 

There  is  so  much  cheap  window  drapery  now,  that  when 
curtains  begin  to  go  they  may  as  well  be  replaced  by  new. 
Holes  in  lace  curtains  can  be  darned  in  a  coarse  checker 
work  that  imitates  the  mesh. 

Much  trouble  is  saved  in  mending  children's  clothes  if  the 
knees  and  seats  of  boys'  trowsers,  and  the  elbows  of  jackets 
and  girls'  waists,  are  made  double.  It  is  also  economical  in 
the  end,  to  buy  material  sufiicient  for  two  pairs  of  sleeves  for 
every  day  clothes. 

Stockings  are  now  woven  with  double  knees.  The  knees 
are  patched  by  laying  a  square  cut  from  an  old  stocking  un- 
derneath, and  darning  upon  it.  Heels  are  patched  in  the 
same  way,  but  patched  toes  are  apt  to  produce  corns  on  the 
wearers.  Scraps  from  cutting  new  garments  should  be  kept, 
and  not  consigned  to  the  rag  bag,  nor  sni^^d  into  carpet 
rags,  till  the  garments  themselves  are  past  wear.  In  patch- 


ing lined  clothing  the  patch  must  be  slipped  between  the 
lining  and  the  cloth. 
When  waist  bands  are  burst  and  buttonholes  torn  out,  put 

new  bands  of  twilled  cotton,  and  work  the  button  holes  with 
coarse  thread,  making  the  ends  especially  strong. 

Men's  clothing  can  be  cut  down  advantageously  for  boys. 
First  rip  up  and  clean.  There  are  many  preparations  put  up 
by  druj^ts  that  are  much  more  effective  in  taking  out  grease 
than  home  recipes.  After  pressing  lay  the  patterns  out 
thoughtfully,  and  cut  with  as  little  waste  as  possible.  Large 
pieces  left  can  be  joined  together  to  line  the  waists  of  wrap- 
pings for  smaller  children.  Such  alterations  are  only  repaid 
when  clothing  is  not  very  badly  worn. 

The  wear  of  men's  shirts  can  be  lengthened  by  new  wrist 
and  collar  bands,  mending  the  buttonholes,  and  darning  where 
the  bosom  breaks  from  the  shirt.  Such  dnrning  is  hidden  by 
the  vest.   All  starch  must  be  washed  out  first. 

Dresses  can  be  renovated  by  trimming  with  new  contrast- 
goods,  a  plain  with  a  mixed  or  plaid,  or  solid  colors  that  com- 
bine well.  A  child's  dress  re-made  in  the  present  style  could 
have  a  yoke  of  contrasting  color  upon  the  waist,  which  would 
hide  a  soiled  front ;  a  straight  band  let  in  the  skirt  to  lengthen; 
a  belt  to  lengthen  waist,  and  a  puff  at  the  top,  or  cuff  at  the  bot- 
tom, to  lengthen  sleeve.  Let  out  the  seam  under  the  arm  to  in- 
crease the  breadth.  After  letting  out  seams  dampen  and  press. 

Prepared  dyes  are  used  at  home  with  complete  success, 
and  a  wonderful  amount  of  doing  over  they  make  possible. 
Everything  will  dye  black  that  will  dye  at  all,  and  a  black 
dress  is  always  useful,  genteel  and  unobtmsive. 

— Clara  Grundy  Bnme, 


OrifltuU  Id  Good  Houskkbbpino. 

TAHKEE  VEBSnS  EUBOPEAB  OOOKERT. 

Dr.  William  C.  Prince  sums  up  his  experiences  as  a  trav- 
eler at  home  and  abroad,  in  regard  to  food  and  cooking,  that 
the  reported  excellence  of  English  and  European  inns  as  a 
whole  is  all  moonshine  and  that,  after  Arab  cooks,  the  best 
in  the  world  are  the  farmers'  wives  of  New  England.  Mrs. 
Blank,  who  cooks  the  meals  for  her  family  of  four  strong  sons 
and  two  healthy  hearty  daughters,  to  condense  what  Dr.; 
Prince  says,  cannot  make  a  partridge  pie  out  of  veal  and 
chicken  bones,  biit  she  can  broil  and  serve  the  partridges  as 
they  were  never  broiled  by  the  Frenchman,  and  give  you  a  veal 
or  chicken  pot  pie,  which,  unless  your  taste  has  been  vitiated 
by  so  called  French  cooking,  will  satisfy  your  highest  gastro- 
nomic desires.  America  surpasses  all  parts  of  the  world  in 
the  abundance  and  excellence  of  its  meats,  fish,  game,  vege- 
tables and  fruits,  says  Dr.  Prince,  and  he  defies  mention  of 
any  country  in  the  world  where  the  native  population,  from 
house  to  house,  have  as  good  cooking. 

The  notion  that  France  is  a  land  where  good  cooking  pre- 
vails. Dr.  Prince  ridicules.  Without  discussing  the  merits  or 
demerite  of  Parisian  tables,  he  says  that  the  provincial  towns 
and  villages  and  the  little  wayside  inns  of  France,  are  in 
darkness  worse  than  heathenish  on  the  subject  of  cooking 
food.  Furthermore,  he  says  that  America,  in  the  matter  of 
inns,  is  the  cleanest  country  in  the  world.  The  inns  here  are 
on  the  average,  much  superior  to  European  inns,  either 
British  or  Continental.  He  asserts  that  the  literature  of  the 
last  fifty  years  has  a  great  sin  to  answer  for  in  the  romance 
which  writers  have  attached  to  country  inns  in  England  and 
some  parts  of  the  Continent.  The  ideal  **  old  fashioned  inn" 
of  the  books  is  a  humbug.  It  has  not  existed,  as  a  general  in- 
stitution, within  the  past  fifty  years  and  probably  never  existed. 


The  helm  may  nut,  the  laurel  bough  may  fode, 
Oblivions  grasp  may  biont  the  victor's  blade ; 
But  that  bright,  holy  wreath  wbi^fa-^evning  gii 
Untom  by  hate,  ui 
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Oiicinal  In  Good  Housekeeping. 

HOUSEEEEFIHa  IIT  FOEEIGH  LAHB^ 

XII. 

A  JAPANESE  HOME. 

IFE  and  customs  in  a  Japanese  fam- 
ily of  good  blood  and  training  in 
Japan,  embodies  much  of  pictur- 
esque interest.  To  the  foreigner 
so  fortunate  as  to  find  an  entrance 
within,  such  a  home  is  a  perpetual 
surprise  and  delight.  In  one  such 
we  were  a  favored  guest^  during 
our  stay  in  the  Empire,  where  the 
household  consisted  of  parents,  two 
grown  daughters,  two  little  girls 
and  three  sons,one  an  infant,  with 
their  grandmother,  three  nurses 
and  a  large  retinue  of  servants. 
Was  this  charming  household  to 
be  called  "pagan,"  "heathen?"— this  home  full  to  repletion 
of  refinement,  patriotism,  noble  arts  and  culture  ?  A  sug- 
gestive history  was  here  likewise.  The  father  was  a  patriot 
indeed,  having  yielded  his  revenues  and  princely  title  without 
a  murmur,  for  the  nation's  weal,  under  the  new  reign.  The 
lady-mother  and  eldest  daughter  were  peers  to  the  ladies  of 
any  land  in  beauty,  ornament,  elegant  dress,  skill  in  house- 
hold management,  and  in  the  arts  of  social  and  polite  life  as 
prescribed  by  etiquette. 

This  mother  was  as  strong  in  tenderness,  patience  and  long- 
suffering,  for  and  with  her  children,  as  the  mothers  of  America, 
and  equally  faithful  and  assiduous  in  their  training  and  edu- 
cation. She  taught  her  daughters  as  her  mother  had  taught 
her,  that  the  three  fundamental  duties  of  woman  are  obedi- 
ence to  her  parents  when  a  child,  to  her  husband  when  mar- 
ried, and  to  her  eldest  son  if  she  becomes  a  widow.  She  also 
instructed  them  in  the  ordering  of  the  whole  conduct  of  life ; 
household  and  social  management,  moral  and  physical  duties, 
lett£r>writing,  proverbs,  poems,  and  all  enforced  by  tales  of 
noble  women. 

Boys  and  girls  were  both  drilled  in  the  histories  of  Japan 
and  China,  and  in  the  traditionary,  heroic  and  mythological 
lore  of  their  own  land.  The  sons  were  trained  to  manly  sports 
and  exploits,  and  were  taught  to  overcome  obstacles  by  the 
symbol  over  the  massive  outer  door,  where  swung  the  huge 
paper  carp,  suspended  from  a  bamboo  pole,  ever  reminding 
the  youth  of  Japan  how  the  carp  leaps  the  waterfall. 

It  was  a  grand  old  roof  which  sheltered  this  household  ;''a 
house  of  solid  timber,  sixty  feet  broad  by  one  hundred  deep, 
with  lof^  rooms  and  long,  wide  corridors.  Its  one  story  had 
an  immense  and  imposing  sloping  roof,  which  covered  four- 
teen apartments  and  many  balconies.  The  sliding  partitions 
could  all  be  removed  and  make,  on  occasion,  a  noble  hall 
with  many  columns.  The  ceiling  was  made  of  fine-grained 
wood  and  fifteen  feet  from  the  floor. 

This  home  was  shielded  from  the  street  by  a  wall  of  tiles, 
built  with  cement  and  lined  with  a  row  of  firs  of  mighty  girth. 
The  main  gate  was  supported  by  heavy  tree-trunks  and 
covered  with  an  ornamental  roof.  Just  inside  was  the  porter's 
lodge.  Near  this  lodge  was  a  clump  of  evergreens,  and  under- 
neath their  shadow  stood  an  ark  cut  from  solid  stone,  about 
four  feet  high.  This  was  the  family  shrine  for  treasuring 
sacred  mementoes  and  religious  emblems.  Just  beyond  was 
a  rockery  of  great  beauty,  where  fountains  tossed  their  spray 
and  toyed  with  sun  and  moonbeams.  Here  and  there  the 
mockungi  tree  shed  its  purple  blossoms  to  the  breeze  from 
lof^  heights,  white  azaleas  and  starry  asters  bloomed  beneath 
its  foot. 

All  about  the  garden  camellias  of  brilliant  red  or  purest 


white  unfolded  their  lovely  buds  from  low-growing  shrubs, 
while  now  and  then  a  camellia  tree,  towering  fifty  feet  in  the 
air,  entranced  the  eye  with  its  wax-like  blossoms.  Moats  of 
running  water  were  bounded  by  stone  walls,  moss-covered 
and  flower  decked,  where  darted  and  dived  the  various  tribes 
of  fish.  Here  grew  and  bloomed  the  lotus,  king  among  the 
flowers  of  Japan.  Here  came  happy  children,  looking  upon 
its  wondrous  beauty  with  unspeakable  delight.  Into  this 
charming  garden  the  infant  was  carried  by  its  nurse  and  grew 
up  the  playmate  of  butterflies,  bees  and  birds. 

The  dining-room  of  this  house,  with  its  cool  matted  floors 
and  softf  luxurious  cushions,  was  characteristic  of  the  house. 
The  low  table  was  always  decked  with  flowers  in  costly  vases 
of  bronze,  and  not  infrequently  boughs  of  the  blossoming; 
trees  were  hung  about  the  walls.  Huge  pyramids  of  half- 
peeled  oranges  and  sliced  sponge  cake  whetted  the  appetite 
for  more  substantial  food.  At  luncheon  hour  obsequious  ser- 
vants appeared  with  lacquered  trays,  of  dainty  plates  and 
confections,  and  tiniest  cups  of  tea  set  in  metal  sockets. 
When  we  were  served,  they  bowed  with  foreheads  to  the  floor 
and  disappeared. 

When  dining  we  found  upon  the  board  a  fine  fish  and  leg  of 
venison,  a  goose  or  duck,  with  sweet  potatoes  and  eggs,  a 
basket  of  pears  and  oranges,  or  a  tray  of  persimmons,  sweet 
potato  custard,  cakes  and  lemon  jelly. 

Often  have  we  sat  in  the  wide  corridors,  during  the  noon- 
day heats,  watching  the  ladies  weave  their  rich  embroideries 
or  paint  on  silk ;  or  paced  the  garden  paths  with  rare  delight- 
while  the  moonlight  sifted  through  the  tall  firs,  silvering  the 
spray  of  the  fountains  and  illuminating  the  lotus  blossoms  in 
the  moat — listening  to  tales  from  the  quaint  grandmother,  or 
the  courtly  speech  of  the  father  of  the  dwellers  in  this  old 
home  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago ;  of  the  many  births 
and  deaths  beneath  this  roof;  of  the  sickness,  and  joyous 
banquet  and  marriage ;  of  the  many  festivals—the  Feast  of 
the  Dolls— for  the  grirls,  when,  year  after  year,  the  great 
nursery  was  decked  with  blooming  boughs  and  the  many  tojrs 
in  which  Japan  abounds,  while  beautiful  mimic  life  of  mother- 
hood and  housekeeping  prevailed  for  one  entire  day;  of  the 
Feast  of  the  Banners,  when  the  boys  were  marched  out  in 
triumph  to  the  streets  with  emblazoned  banners  to  enact  a 
mimic  war ;  of  the  New  Year  day,  when  master  and  servants 
pledged  anew  their  devotion  to  each  other ;  of  the  religious 
festivals,  when  tlie  household,  like  a  great  heart,  beat  for  the 
birth  and  death,  the  joy  and  sorrow  of  its  tenantry. 

Here  the  child  had  come  to  thrill  the  parents  hearts  with 
joy,  and  after  one  hundred  days  had  been  taken  to  the  temple, 
where  the  shaven  priest  had  written  a  charm  and  placed  it  in 
the  child's  prayer-bag.  Here,  for  two  centuries,  the  daughters 
had  been  given  in  marriage  without  spoken  vow  or  priestly 
rite,  but  by  gift  and  song,  dance  and  cheer  began  their  new 
career.  From  thence,  down  through  the  shadow  of  these 
mighty  trees,  had  gone  forth  the  funeral  cortege  to  the  cre- 
marium,  with  a  hearse  of  pure  white  wood,  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  men,  followed  by  mourners  with  muffled  swords, 
and  women  in  pure  white  robes  and  caps  of  floss-silk.  Then 
prayers  had  been  read,  bells  tinkled,  candles  lighted,  and  the 
body  of  the  loved  one  was  laid  on  the  pyre,  after  which  the 
fires  were  lighted  by  the  brothers  of  the  dead.  When  all  was 
over,  the  ashes  were  deposited  in  the  family  urn,  while  in  the 
oratory  of  this  house,  where  the  sacred  lights  and  incense 
bum,  another  gilt-lettered  tablet  was  set  among  the  ancestral 
names,  to  be  honored  by  later  generations. 

Thus,  these  walls  had  echoed  with  song  and  laughter,  with 
cries  and  sobs.  Each  day  we  realized  what  a  /lofru  it  had 
been,— not  like  ours,  but  none  the  less  a  home,  for  all  the 
completeness  of  life  had  sanctified  it. 

—l£(kn^tron^  Thompson^ 
Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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BESBT  SH0BT-0A£E8. 
The  Sevekal  Ways  of  Making  and  Serving. 

OW  that  the  beny  season  is  once  more 
here,  nothing  is  more  delicious  for  des- 
sert or  supper  than  a  fine  strawberry 
short-cake.  I  will  append  several  recipes 
for  the  making  of  this  favorite  dish,  and 
while  they  all  differ,  each  has  been  de- 
clared perfect  of  its  kind  by  those  who 
have  eaten  them.  For  the  short-cake, 
make  a  biscuit  dough  with  one  quart  of 
flour  (sifted  twice)  with  three  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  baking-powder;  then  rub  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter  or  lard  until  it 
feels  like  coarse  sand ;  now  quickly  add  milk,  or  milk  and 
water  enough  to  make  a  dough  as  soft  as  can  be  rolled  out. 
If  lard  is  used,  add  a  small  teaspoonfu!  of  salt.  Handle  as 
little  as  possible  after  adding  the  milk. 

8hort-Cak«  No.  1 . 

Roll  the  biscuit  dough  out  until  about  half  an  inch  thick.  Lay 
a  jelly-cake  tin  over  it  and  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  around  it  so  it 
will  be  the  right  size,  then  flour  the  tin  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven ;  it 
should  be  done  in  ten  minutes.  Butter  the  bottom  of  the  cake  and 
use  it  for  the  top.  Cut  the  berries  in  half,  putting  the  cut  side 
next  the  cake ;  when  every  part  is  covered,  with  a  dredge  box  sift 
thickly  with  powdered  sugar,  then  put  another  layer  of  cake  on 
and  cover  with  berries  and  sugar  in  the  same  manner.  There 
should  be  two  layers  in  each  cake,  but  the  quantity  of  dough 
given  bakes  four  layers,  or  two  cakes,  to  be  sent  to  the  table  with 
<Hie  of  the  following  four  sauces,  which,  for  convenience,  I  will 
call  one,  two,  three,  four : 

Sauce  Number  (9ff«.— Whip  a  pint  of  well  sweetened  cream  until 
stifi  and  like  a  sponge,  with  any  good  eg^-beater.  When  ready  to 
serve  the  short-cake,  moisten  it  with  a  little  sweetened  cream  or 
milk— just  four  or  five  tablespoonfuls — and  then  heap  over  each 
portion  about  three  tablespoonfuls  of  the  whipped  cream.  It 
looks,  as  it  tastes,  appetizing  and  delicious.  There  will  be  no 
trouUe  in  whippit^  the  cream  if  it  is  of  good  quality  and  you  take 
the  precaution  of  putting  it  on  the  ice  to  thoroughly  chill  it.  If 
the  cake  is  put  on  the  table  whole  to  be  dished  there,  send  the 
iriiipped  cream  with  it  in  a  fancy  pitcher. 

Sauce  Number  Two  makes  still  another  dish  of  the  short-cake. 
Put  over  one  pint  of  milk  to  scald,  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  gran- 
ulated sugar ;  when  at  the  scalding  point  add  one  well  beaten  egg 
and  one-half  a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla.  Take  off  the  stove  immedi- 
ately, for  if  the  egg  boils  it  will  curdle ;  if,  however,  it  hasn't  thick- 
ened the  milk  any,  put  it  back  on  the  stove  and  bring  to  the  boil- 
Ing  point  again.  When  cold  it  should  be  about  as  thick  as  good 
cream,  and  smooth.  Send  in  a  pitcher  to  the  table  to  be  poured 
over  the  short-cake  after  dishing  it. 

Sauce  Number  Three. — One  cupful  of  powdered  sugar  and  one 
tablespoonful  of  butter,  beaten  ti^ether  to  a  cream ;  then  beat  one 
whole  egg,— beat  the  white  first  until  stiff,  then  add  the  yolk  to  it,— 
and  after  thoroughly  beating  the  two  together,  add  to  the  creamed 
batter  and  sugar,  then  add  one^ialf  a  cupful  of  milk,  a  little  at  a 
time,  beating  hard  all  the  while.  When  done  it  should  look  like  a 
yellow  cream.  It  looks  very  handsome  on  the  short-cake. 

Saute  Number  Four  is  made  like  Number  Three,  using  only  the 
white  of  the  ^;g  and  adding  a  cupful  of  mashed  strawberries, 
making  a  pink  sauce. 

Short-Caka  No.  2. 

Make  the  dot^h  like  No.  i,  baking  in  a  dripping-pan  in  one 
large  cake.  When  done  it  should  be  nearly  two  inches  thick ; 
then  while  warm  cut  in  squares  with  a  very  sharp  knife  which 
you  warm  and  liold  perpendicularly  so  the  cake  will  not  be  heavy 
where  it  is  cut;  split  each  square  in  half  and  butter  the  inside, 
then,  putting  the  crust  side  down,  cover  the  top  with  berries  whicl^ 
have  been  thoroughly  crushed  and  sweetened.  Cover  with  th^ 
other  half,  putting  the  crust  side  next  the  berries,  and  the  soj^ 


inside  on  top ;  cover  this  with  a  liberal  supply  of  the  crushed  ber- 
ries, allowing  some  to  run  over  the  sides. 

This  is  the  genuine,  old-fashioned  short-cake,  so  dear  to 
many  hearts,  and  is  often  preferred  as  it  gives  the  full  flavor 
of  the  berry.  A  very  nice  addition  to  this  is  a  tablespoonful 
of  Sauce  Number  Thru,  the  yellow  sauce  looking  very  pretty 
with  the  crushed  berries  gleaming  through. 
Short-Cake  No.  3. 

Make  some  puff  paste,  using  eight  ounces  of  butter  to  a  pound 
of  fiour.  (As  the  process  of  making  has  before  been  described  in 
these  pages  I  will  not  repeat  it  here.)  Cut  in  pieces  with  a  square 
or  round  cutter,  and  bake.  When  cold  cover  with  berries  and  sift 
powdered  sugar  over,  then  put  another  layer  of  the  puff-paste  cake 
and  another  of  berries,  two  layers  in  all,  and  over  each  one  a 
spoonful  of  Sauce  Number  One  the  whipped  cream. 
8hort-Cake  No.  4. 

For  those  who  prefer  sweet  cake  for  the  berries,  make  a 
sponge  cake  batter  with  one  cupful  of  sugar,  one  cupful  of  flour 
and  three  c^s,  a  piece  of  soda  the  size  of  a  pea  dissolved  in  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  boiling  water.  Beat  the  yolks  until  they  froth,  then 
mix  with  the  sugar.  Next  add  the  whites  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth, 
and  last  the  fiour  and  soda.  Bake  on  two  jelly-cake  tins,  and  when 
cold  put  the  berries  between,  rolled  in  powdered  sugar. 

Any  of  the  above  cakes  can  be  eaten  warm  if  preferred, 
but  are  all  especially  nice  cold.  After  strawberries  are  gone, 
those  who  like  raspberries  can  make  them  into  short-cake  in 
the  same  manner.  Later  on  a  short-cake  of  huckleberries  is 
in  order,  or,  to  give  it  its  proper  name,  a  "  Black  Repub- 
lican," is  very  fine. 

"Black  Republican'*  (Hucklebsrry  Short-Caka). 

Bake  in  a  dripping-pan,  like  strawberry  Shctf-Cake  No.  2,  and 
pour  over  it,  when  about  to  send  to  table,  a  quart  of  huckleberries 
that  have  been  stewed  on  the  stove  with  a  cupful  of  water  and  a 
heaping  cupful  of  sugar  fifteen  minutes.  To  be  eaten  hot 

Next  in  season  is 
Peach  Short-Cake. 

Make  and  bake  like  strawberry  Short-Cake  No.  i,  then  slice 
peaches  as  for  the  table,  and  cover  with  powdered  st^^  on  each 
layer.   Eat  with  the  whipped  cream  sauce. 

Blackberries  are  better  made  in  pies  and  puddings. 

— Emma  Keeler. 


Original  in  Goon  Housbkbbping. 

A  DAY  DT  JUHE 

White  daisies  are  beating  their  symbols 

All  over  the  meadows,  to-day. 
And  clouds  like  the  fleece  of  a  lambkin 

Across  the  wide  sky-ocean  stray: 
The  brooklets,  those  fair  gypsy  minstrels, 

Are  singing  low  songs  'neath  the  trees, 
The  green  boughs  are  murmuring  sweetly 

As  they  rock  in  the  arms  of  the  breeze. 

The  bees  in  their  jackets  of  velvet. 

Jet  black,  with  a  girdle  of  gold. 
Wind  their  horns  as  they  swing  the  red  cloverr- 

The  grasshoppers  gossip  and  scold 
Like  turbolent  shrews.  The  hrown  sparrow, 

Now  and  then  from  her  nest  on  the  ground, 
Blows  a  note  on  her  flute,  then  is  silent— 

From  the  hillside,  the  thrushes  redound. 

An  anthem  in  low,  dreamy  voices — 

Afar,  on  the  rim  of  the  lake, 
A  gray  loon  keeps  calling  and  calling, 

'Mid  the  sedges  that  tremble  and  shake. 
There's  a  scent  in  the  air  of  wild  roses, 
And  the  breeze  from  invisible  wings, 
The  odor  of  resinous  pine  trees 
Abroad  o'er  the  wide  valley  flings. 

O  day,  so  delicious— entrancing! 

Words  cannot  thy  beauty  display- 
No  limner  with  hand  how'er  cunning. 


A  tithe  of  ihy  grace  can  porti 
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DAiHTiEB  nr  THE  Dnmra  booil 

A  Chapter  on  Puddings. 

f DON'T  care  what  kind  of  a  dinner  you 
give  me,  if  you'll  have  plenty  of  pudding 
at  the  end  of  it.  Thus  the  paterfamilias, 
and  as  a  result  of  the  oft  repeated  re- 
mark, we've  hadpuddings  of  every  name 
and  description ;  puddings  hot  and 
puddings  cold,  puddings  with  sauce, 
and  puddings  without  sauce,  puddings 
rich  and  puddings  plain,  puddings  light 
and  puddings  dark.  To  aid  some  house- 
keeper in  her  attempt  to  keep  her 
husband  good-natured,  by  giving  him 
"  plenty  of  pudding,"  we  send  a  number 
of  recipes  every  one  of  which  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and 
approved. 
Custard  Pudding. 

Boil  two  cupfuls  of  milk  and  and  ponr  it  upon  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs  which  have  been  beaten  with  three  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar. 
Stir  in  gradually,  the  whites  of  the  three  eggs  which  must  be  beaten 
to  a  stiff  froth.  Add  twelve  or  fifteen  drops  of  vanilla.  Pour  into 
an  earthen  dish  and  set  in  a  pan  of  water  in  a  moderate  oven. 
Bake  until  stiff.  You  can  test  it  by  putting  a  knife  into  the  custard. 
When  it  conies  out  dry  it  is  done. 

If  you  want  your  pudding  more  elaborate  and  ornamental,  make 
a  meringue  of  the  whites  of  three  eggs  and  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  powdered  sugar ;  spread  over  the  top  and  brown  slighUy  in  the 
oven. 

If  your  family  is  small,  perhaps  consisting  "  only  of  husband 
artd  me  "  you  may  bake  this  pudding  in  two  small  dishes  in- 
stead of  a  large  one.  One  may  be  eaten  the  day  it  is  baked ; 
the  other  will  keep  several  days  in  cool  weather.  Serve  with 
sponge  cake  and  you  have  a  delightful  dessert. 
Puff  Puddinff. 

Half  a  cupful  of  sugar,  and  three  scant  tablespoonfuls  of.  melted 
butter  stirred  together.  Add  one  ejs^,  one  cupful  of  sweet  milk, 
with  a  half  tcaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  In  it,  and  two  cupfuls  of 
flour  with  a  teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar  sifted  through  it.  Steam 
in  a  pudding  dish  for  half  an  hour.  Serve  with  cream  sauce. 
This  is  an  economical  pudding,  but  a  great  ibvorite. 

Bird'B-Nest  Pudding. 

Pare  and  core  six  tart  apples,  Place  in  an  earthen  pudding 
dish  and  fill  the  holes  left  by  taking  out  the  cores  with  sugar. 
Make  a  batter  of  a  pint  of  milk,  three  eggs  and  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  flour.  Pour  over  the  apples  and  bake  until  the  fruit  is 
soft.  Serve  with  plain  sauce.  By  adding  sugar  to  the  batter,  the 
pudding  will  be  found  very  palatable  if  served  without  sauce. 
Lemon-rice  Pudding. 

Boil  two-thirds  of  a  cupful  of  rice  in  water  until  soft.  After  it  is 
cold,  add  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  a  pinch  al  salt,  a  bit  of  butter 
and  three  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar.  Also  add  the  grated  rind  of  a 
lemon,  and  milk  enough  to  make  it  very  moipt.  Bake  forty-five 
minutes.  Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  with  a  cupfuh  of  sugar,  and 
the  rind  of  the  lemon,  pour  over  the  pudding  and  brown  in  the 
oven.  This  is  good  served  either  iiot  occold.  It  is  very  conven- 
ient to  bake  with  the  Saturday's  baking,  and  serve  cold  on  Sunday. 
Forty-minute  Pudding:. 

Two  tablespoonfuls  of  Indian  meal,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour, 
two-thirds  of  a  cupful  of  molasses,  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut 
Scald  one  quart  of  milk  and  stir  in  flour,  molasses  and  meal. 
Bake  forty  minutes. 

To  those  who  are  fond  of  Indian  Pudding  the  forty-minute 
(or  forty  cent  as  the  servant  insists  upon  calling  it)  will  be 
found  a  very  nice  substitute. 
Orange  Pudding. 

Peel  and  cut  in  small  ineces  four  sweet  oranges ;  put  in  a  deep 
dish  and  sprinkle  over  them  half  a  cupful  of  sugar.  Beat  together 
the  yoiks  of  two  eggs,  half  a  cupful  of  sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  conMtarch  wet  with  a  littie  cold  milk.  Stir  this  into  a  pint  of 


boiling  milk.  When  it  thickens  pour  over  the  oranges,  Beat  the 
whites  of  two  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth  and  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
powdered  sugar,  pour  over  the  top  and  brown  in  the  oven. 

This  may  be  varied  indefinitely.    Instead  of  oranges, 
peaches  may  be  used  in  their  season,  pineapple  either  grated 
or  canned  or  apple  sauce  well  sweetened. 
Virginia  Pudding. 

Boil  one  quart  of  milk.  Wet  five  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  in  milk 
or  water  and  stir  in.  Add  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  and  the  whites  of 
two,  bake  an  hour  like  custaid.  You  may  add  a  half  cupful  of 
raisins  if  yon  like.  Beat  the  whites  of  tbt  two  eggs  which  you  re- 
served, and  add  sugar  and  lemon,  spread  over  the  top  and  Ivown 
in  the  oven.  If  the  meringue  is  made  very  sweet  it  may  be  served 
without  sauce,  but  to  make  it  delicious,  furnish  sauce  with  it 
Tapioca  Pudding. 

Soak  half  a  cupful  of  tapioca  for  three  hours  in  just  water  enough 
to  cover  it.  Boil  a  pint  of  milk  and  stir  in  the  tapioca;  then  add 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs  which  have  been  beaten  with  two-thirds  of 
a  cupful  of  sugar  and  a  pinch  of  salt.  Remove  from  the  fire  and 
beat  in  a  spoonful  at  a  time  the  beaten  whites  of  the .  three  ^gs. 
This  may  be  served  without  further  cooking  when  cold,  or  it  may 
be  baked  until  a  light  brown  and  eaten  with  sugar  and  cream. 
King's  Pudding. 

Two  cupfuls  of  bread  crumbs,  one-half  a  cupful  of  diopped  snet, 
one-half  a  cupful  of  molasses,  one  egg,  one  cupful  of  milk  with 
one-half  a  teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  It,  one  capful  of  raisins, 
one  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon,  one-half  a  teaspoonful  of  cloves,  a 
pinch  of  salt.  Boil  two  hours  in  a  tin  pudding  boiler.  Serve  with 
foamy  Sauce. 
Chocolate  Pudding. 

Scald  one  quart  of  milk,  add  two  ounces  of  grated  chocolate  and 
boil  ten  minutes.  Remove  from  the  fire  and  cool  for  fifteen 
minutes.  Beat  the  yolks  of  six  e^s  and  the  whites  of  four  (re- 
sen^ng  the  whites  of  two  for  frosting  )  with  nine  tablespoonfuls  of 
corn-starch  in  a  little  cold  milk.  Add  a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla. 
Bake  about  fifteen  minutes,  frost  and  return  to  the  oven  to  brown. 

This  will  commend  itself  to  those  fond  of  chocolate,  and 
has,  also,  the  advantage  of  being  one  of  the  number  that  can 
be  prepared  the  day  t)efore  it  is  to  be  eaten. 

Oraham  Pudding. 

One  cupful  of  molasses,  two  cnpfnls  of  graham  flour,  one  tea- 
spoonful of  soda,  one  cupfid  ot  sweet  milk,  one  cupful  of  raisins, 
seeded  and  chopped.  Steam  for  three  hours  and  eat  with  I&n- 

tucky  sauce. 
Lemon  Custard. 

The  yolks  of  four  eggs  and  the  whites  of  two,  one  cupful  of 
sugar,  one  cupful  of  cold  water,  a  tump  of  butter  half  the  size  of  an 
eggi  a  tablespoonful  of  corn-starch  rubbed  smooth  in  a  little  cold 
water,  the  grated  rind  and  the  juice  of  a  large  lemon.  Beat  to- 
gether thoroughly  and  bake  like  plain  custard.  Beat  the  two 
reserved  whites  with  three  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  pour  over  the 
custard  and  brown  sligbtiy.  Serve  with  cake. 

Tapioca  Cup  Pudding. 

An  even  tablespoonful  of  tapioca  soaked  for  two  hours  in  nearly 
a  cupful  of  milk.  Stir  into  this  the  yolk  of  an  eg^,  a  little  sugar,  a 
little  salt  and  bake  in  a  cup,  for  fifteen  minutes.  Beat  the  white  to 
a  froth,  sweeten,  pour  over  and  brown. 

This  is  very  light  and  delicate  and  often  relished  by  an 

invalid. 

Raspberry  Pudding. 

Boil  a  pint  of  milk  and  stir  into  it  two  tablespoonfuls  of  corn- 
starch which  have  been  wet  with  a  littie  cold  milk.  Then  add 
two  eggs  beaten  with  one-half  a  cupful  of  sugar.  Put  a  cupful  of 
raspberry  jam  in  the  bottom  of  a  dish  and  pour  the  custard  over  it 
Serve  while  warm  with  sugar  and  cream. 

German  Pudding. 

Batter  a  pie-dish  and  put  in  a  Uiyer  of  bread  crumbs,  then  a  layer 
of  apples,  pared  and  quartered,  then  a  layer  of  brown  sugar,  a 
layer  of  very  finely  chopped  suet,  or  batter.  Repeat  the  layeta 
till  the  dish  is  full,  having  bread  crumbs  at^  top.  Bake  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  a  moc^fffiz^^  V.Sf^C^^^ce,or 
with  sngar  sifted  over  the  top.  O 
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This  pudding  is  exceedingly  healthful  and  well  adapted  to 
the  children's  table. 
Vermont  Puddlnff. 

Code  two-tlurds  of  a  cupful  of  rice  io  a  quart  (tf  milk  until  it  is 
toit.  Then  add  a  cupful  of  cream,  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a 
small  e^,  one-half  a  cupful  of  milk,  a  cupful  of  si^^ar,  a  pinch  of 
salt,  a  smalt  cupful  of  raisins  and  one-half  teaspoonful  of  cinna- 
mon. Bake  slowly  about  two  hours.  This  can  be  made  with  milk 
instead  of  cream,  but  more  butter  must  be  used.  Some  like  it 
better  if  tibe  cinnamon  is  omitted. 
Flff  PuddlnE. 

Soak  a  pint  of  dried  bread  crumba  in  a  pint  of  milk  in  which  you 
Rave  dissolved  a  pindi  of  soda.  Add  three  well-beaten  eggiy  one- 
half  a  cu^ul  of  finely  chopped  suet,  and  five  tablespoonfuls  of 
sajpr.  Mix  thoroughly  and  then  add  six  figs  which  have  been 
washed,  dried  and  chopped  very  fine.  Boil  in  a  tin  puddii^  boiler 
for  three  hours.   Eat  with  hard  sauce. 

Spanish  Cream. 

Dissolve  a  third  of  a  box  of  gelatine  in  a  [dnt  and  a  half  of 
milk,  add  a  cupful  of  sugar,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  and  a  little  salt. 
Cook  in  a  farina  kettle  five  or  six  minutes.  When  coot,  flavor  with 
vanilla,  and  add  the  whites  oi  the  cgg^  well  beaten.  Turn  into  a 
mould.  To  be  served  cold. 
Fremont  Puddlns, 

One  cup  of  finely  chopped  suet,  one  cupful  of  molasses,  one 
cupful  of  sweet  milk,  one  cupful  of  raisins,  one  teaspoonful  of 
soda,  three  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  flour.  Beat  all  thoroughly, 
then  steam  in  a  tin  pudding  boiler  for  three  honrs.  Serve  with 
hard  sauce  or  with  plain  sauce. 

I£  there  is  a  part  of  the  pudding  "  left  over  "  it  can  be  re- 
heated by  steaming  it  for  twenty  minutes,  and  the  verdict 
will  probably  be,  "  better  than  it  was  the  first  day." 
Rhode  Island  Apple  Slump. 

Take  ten  or  twelve  tart  apples-Hione  so  good  as  the  "  Rhode 
Island  Greenings,"  pare,  core  and  quarter  them.  Add  one  cupful 
of  water,  jdace  in  a  ketUe  to  stew.  As  they  begin  to  soften  add 
two  cupfuls  of  nu^asses.  Prepare  a  crust  of  one  pint  of  flour- 
measured  before  sifting ;  one  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  one-half  tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one  teaspoonful  of 
cream  of  tartar.  Mix  thoroughly,  run  through  the  sieve.  Then,  add 
sufficient  sweet  milk  to  make  a  soft  dough.  Roll  out,  and  cover 
over  the  sweetened  apple  which  by  this  time  is  boiling.  Steam 
without  lifting  the  cover  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes. 

Some  use  sugar  instead  of  molasse^  but  if  you  want  the 
"  regulation  slump,"  be  sure  to  use  the  molasses.  A  friend 
who  had  been  abroad  for  several  years,  applied  to  me  for  the 
recipe  for  the  "  geuine  old-fashioned  molasses-apple-slump," 
such  as  my  grandmother  used  to  make.  "  I'd  rather  have  a 
piece  of  that  than  all  the  foreign  dainties  I've  eaten."  I  sent 
her  die  recipe  ]ust  as  I've  written  it  here.  A  few  days  after 
she  said,  "  I  had  the  cook  make  the  '  slump, '  stood  over  her 
to  see  that  she  followed  directions  exactly,  and  it  proved  the 
real  thing.  But  it  was  simply  an  aggravation !  Why  did'nt 
you  remember  that  I  have  five  children,  all  well  and  always 
hungry.  Next  time  I  shall  double  the  recipe— I'm  not  sure 
but  treble  it."  So  if  you  have  a  laige  and  "  always  hungry  " 
family  you  may  need  to  "  double  "  the  ingredients ;  but  try 
first  as  the  recipe  is  written  and  I'm  sure  it  will  commend 
itself  as  both  wholesome  and  delicious. 
Sauces. 

One  cupful  of  sugar,  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  butter.  Work  to- 
gether until  white  and  smooth.    Flavor  as  you  choose,  and  stir  in 
bmling  milk  until  It  is  like  thick  cream. 
Poamlns  Sauce. 

Beat  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  butter  to  a  cream,  add  one  cupful  of 
graonlated  sugar  and  stir  until  it  is  white  and  foamy.  Just  before 
serving  pour  on  one  cupful  of  boiling  water  and  stir  a  minute. 
Kentucky  Sauce. 

One  cupful  <A  sogar,  tmehalf  of  a  cupful  of  batter,  one  egg. 
Flavor  iritb  lemon  or  vanilU.  Beat  very  thoroughly. 


Hard  Sauoe. 

One-half  of  a  cupful  of  butter  beaten  until  white,  one  cupful  of 
sugar  stirred  in  gradually  and  beaten  to  a  cream.   Pile  on  a  glass 
dish,  grate  over  it  a  little  nutmeg  and  set  it  where  it  will  cooL 
Plain  Sauoe.  ' 

A  small  cupful  of  sugar,  one  egg,  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  one  tablespoonf ul  of  flour,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cold  water. 
Beat  aU  t<^ther  thoroughly,  then  add  one<a{tful  of  boiling  milk 
or  water. 

—jRhoda  Lander. 


Orlgiul  in  Good  Housbkbbfing. 

OLOSETS  AKB  "OLUTTEB  FLAOEB." 
How  TO  Havx  the  First  and  Avoid  the  Last. 

Can  we  not  slightly  modify  an  old  and  wise  adage  and  find 
that  "  woman  is  known  by  the  closet  she  keeps  "  ?  for  a  closet 
indicates  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  some  traits  in  the  aver- 
age woman's  character. 

Have  we  not  seen  all  kinds  ?  Look  into  tihis  one— we  do 
not  need  to  open  the  door,  'tb  never  shut— not  a  hook  is  vis- 
ible, each  one  being  covered  with  a  double  or  triple  layer  of 
garments ;  skirts  hung  by  their  bindings ;  waists  suspended 
by  their  collars — ruinous  to  the  fit — winter  and  summer 
clothes  promiscuously  mingled ;  soiled  aprons,  all  go  to  make 
up  a  part  of  the  general  confusion.  On  the  floor  boots  and 
shoes;  cast  off  pairs;  old,  new,  knocking  about  any  way; 
the  shelves,  if  there  are  any,  crowded  with  empty  or  useless 
bottles,  or  piled  high  with  boxes  or  baskets.  Perhaps  our 
own  closets  may  contain  one  or  more  of  these  evils.  How 
shall  we  remedy  them  ?  ^ 

In  the  first  place,  keep  the  closet  door  shut  during  the  day, 
for  an  open  door  is  one  thing  that  gives  an  air  of  untidiness 
to  the  whole  room.  On  the  other  hand,  always  leave  the 
door  opwn  at  night.  That  is  the  proper  time  to  airthe  closet; 
'tis  then  that  the  chamber  is  the  coolest,  and  the  daily— or 
rather  nightly — change  of  air,  prevents  any  mustiness  cling- 
ing to  the  garments  hung  there.  Do  not  hang  your  winter 
and  summer  garments  in  the  same  closet.  In  the  fall  put 
away  the  summer  dresses— the  cotton  ones  washed  and  rough 
dried — folded  in  an  empty  trunk  or  box  or  hung  in  a  disused 
closet  kept  for  the  purpose.  In  the  spring,  do  the  same  wi& 
the  winter  garments.  One  will  find  it  refreshing,  after  a  put-: 
ting-away  of  this  kind,  to  be  able  to  catch  sight  of  a  hook  or 
two  that  has  nothing  on  it. 

Hang  up  waists  and  skirts  by  loops  properly  attached. 
'Tis  not  always  as  convenient,  but  it  repays  in  the  end.  Keep 
soiled  clothes  from  the  closet,  unless  in  a  laundry  bag. 

It  is  a  great  deal  more  convenient  to  take  a  pair  of  shoes, 
polished  and  clean  from  a  shoe-bag  of  linen  or  ticking,  hung 
on  the  inside  of  the  door,  than  it  is  to  strain  one's  back  stoop- 
ing over  and  picking  among  half  a  dozen  dusty  pairs— to 
find  the  mates —  on  the  floor.  If  one  has  a  shoe  bag  she  will 
intuitively  keep  cast  off  shoes  out  of  it.  Some  of  these  bags 
are  made  to  cover  nearly  the  whole  door;  then  the  upper 
pockets,  made  any  size  convenient,  are  used  for  soiled 
collars,  cuffs  and  handkerchiefs ;  and  the  score  of  little  nec- 
essaries. Keep  only  the  bottles  and  boxes  needful  on  the 
shelves.  This  prevents  one  of  the  disagreeable  features  of 
house  cleaning,  overhauling  the  closets. 

In  a  house  recently  built,  the  linen  closet  had  three  or 
four  immense  drawers,  each  targe  enough  to  hold  two  pairs 
of  blankets  or  the  same  number  of  quilts,  pla(%don  rollers; 
so  there  is  not  back-breaking  strain  in  opening  the  heaviest 
of  them. 

My  mother  told  me  she  learned  when  she  was  first  mar- 
ried, never  to  put  any  thing  away  without  a  purpose ;  for,  by 
a  little  thought,  and  a  little  careful  engineering  at  the  proper 
time,  she  was  saved  the  horror  of  the  annual  clearing,  out  of 
a  "dutter  place."  i 

Digitized  by  COOgle-^.  ^ 
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Origiiul  Id  Good  Housbxbbpimg. 

PSTTIT  PBE8EBVIHG. 

Jellies,  Jams  and  July  Gomkbekriks. 

E.RLY  in  July  die  good  housekeeper  be- 
gins to  think  of  her  jelly  and  jam.  It 
is  a  great  mistake  to  put  off  making 
currant  jelly  till  the  end  of  the  season, 
for  the  best  jelly  is  made  of  currants  not 
perfectly  ripe.  Those  used  for  preserves 
should  be  fully  ripe.  To  keep  a  light 
color  in  jelly,  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  cook  the  sugar  long,  as  this  will  darken 
the  fruit  and  cause  it  to  "  candy."  Some 
persons  are  very  successful  in  making 
currant  jelly  by  merely  heating  the  sugar  in  the  oven 
and,  after  the  juice  has  boiled  twenty  minutes,  adding 
the  sugar  and  leaving  it  over  the  fire  only  until  the  sugar  is 
thoroughly  dissolved.  This  makes  the  jelly  of  a  beautiful 
color  and  delicate  flavor,  but  it  is  not  usually  so  firm  as  that 
made  by  the  common  method  of  boilmg  twenty  minutes  be- 
fore, and  ten  after,  the  sugar  is  added.  Do  not  "  skimp " 
your  sugar,  a  pound  to  a  pint  is  the  only  safe  rule. 

The  best  jelly-bag  is  made  of  new  flannel.  Take  a  square 
of  flannel  and  fold  it  to  make  a  double  three-cornered  piece ; 
sew  up  one  side ;  this  leaves  a  large  opening  by  which  to  put 
in  the  fruit, -and  the  juice  will  all  run  to  the  point,  the  weight 
of  the  fruit  pressing  it  out  Do  not  squeeze  the  bag.  Veiy 
little  juice  can  be  gained  in  that  way  and  what  is  will  be  of  an 
inferior  quality.   It  will  not  pay  for  the  labor. 

Currant  and  apple  jellies  are  the  easiest  to  make,  as  they 
are  surest  to  be  firm.  Apple  juice  will  help  to  harden  Jellies 
that  incline  to  be  thin.  Much  of  the  jelly  in  the  market  is 
made  from  apple  stock  with  flavoring  of  various  kinds  to  jus- 
tify the  labels  attached.  It  would  be  well  if  nodiing  more 
harmful  was  ever  used. 

A  delicious  raspberry  jelly  may  be  made  by  using  one 
quart  of  currants  to  a  pint  of  raspberries.  Pick  over  the  fruit, 
leaving  the  currants  on  the  stem,  but  taking  out  all  leaves. 
Mash  the  currants  and  put  them  over  the  fire  to  scald,  then 
pour  them,  hot,  into  the  bag.  Take  the  juice  that  runs  out  at 
once  and  pour  over  the  raspberries.  Scald  this  and  put  it 
into  another  bag.  Let  both  hang  over  night.  In  the  morning 
measure  the  juice,  putting  currant  and  raspberry  together, 
and  weigh  a  pound  of  sugar  to  each  pint  of  juice.  Boil  the 
juice  well  before  putting  the  sugar  in ;  it  must  boil  twenty 
minutes  at  least.  Add  the  sugar  and  let  boil  ten  minutes 
longer;  skim  carefully ;  if  the  juice  does  not  look  clear,  the 
white  of  an  egg  may  be  added. 

Crab-apples  make  a  very  firm  and  palatable  jelly.  The  Si- 
berian crab-apples  are  easily  obtained  and  are  fine  in  flavor, 
but,  if  one  can  get  them,  the  wild  crab-apples  (the  sour,  green 
things  that  grow  on  thorny  trees  in  the  country)  give  the 
greatest  satisfaction.  They  have  a  spicy  flavor  and  a  pleasant 
acid  which  are  particularly  delightful  to  invalids.  The  juice 
of  the  crab-apple,  of  either  kind,  may  be  used  for  jelly  with 
that  of  other  fruits,  such  as  peach,  raspberry  or  cherry,  and 
will  give  firmness  without  injuring  the  flavor.  The  propoi^ 
tion  may  be  left  to  the  taste  of  the  jelly-maker. 

Quince  jelly  is  easily  made  from  the  parings,  and  odd  pieces 
of  fruit,  left  after  preserving,  but  it  is  not  well  to  leave  the 
seeds  in,  as  they  tend  to  make  the  jelly  sticky  and  ropy. 
Grape  jelly  should  be  made  before  the  grapes  turn.  A  good 
old  cook-book  says,  *'  In  making  jelly,  do'but  little  at  a  time 
to  keep  it  of  a  light  color  and  crisp  and  firm.  Bright,  fair 
weather  improves  the  color  and  flavor  of  jelly." 

It  is  well  to  have  a  variety — not  too  much  of  one  kind— of 
both  jellies  and  preserves,  for  the  palate  soon  tires  of  even  a 
pleasant  flavor,  and  a  housekeeper's  shelves  may  present  a 


picture  to  delight  the  eye  by  a  careful  and  artistic  arrange- 
ment of  the  various  colors  and  shades. 

Jellies  should  stand  open  a  day  or  two,  after  being  put  into 
glasses,  that  the  moisture  may  evaporate,  but  they  should  be 
protected  from  dust  If  thin,  let  them  stand  in  the  sun's  rays. 
In  a  day  or  two  cut  papers  to  fit  the  glasses;  dip  these  in 
brandy,  alcohol,  or  white  of  egg,  and  press  them  closely  on 
the  top  of  the  jelly.  A  very  old-fashioned  method  is  to  pour 
melted  butter  or  clean  mutton  fat  on  top  and  let  it  harden. 
All  jellies  and  preserves  should  be  so  covered,  then  if  mold 
appears,  for  it  can  easily  be  removed  without  wasting  the  fruit 
Finally  put  on  the  glasses  the  covers  made  for  that  purpose, 
or  cover  with  paper,  pasting  the  edges  down. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  general  rules  as  to  the 
best  place  for  keeping  fruit.  Jellies  and  preserves  will  bear 
a  warmer  place  than  canned  fruit;  but  each  housekeeper 
must  decide  by  experience  as  to  the  best  place  in  her  own 
house.  It  should  be  a  dry,  dark  place,  where  the  fruit  can  be 
easily  watched. 

To  make  raspberry  jam,  weigh  equal  proportions  of  fruit 
and  sugar,  put  the  tmit  in  a  preserving  kettle  with  a  little 
currant  juice— one  pint  to  six  quarts  of  berries — mash  the  ber- 
ries as  they  cook,  using  a  silver  or  wooden  spoon.  Let  it 
cook  well  before  adding  the  sugar,  after  which  boil  ten  or  fif- 
teen minutes. 

While  raspberries  are  in  season  no  one  should  fail  to  make 
raspberry  shrub,  to  use  for  a  summer  drink.  Pick  over  black 
raspberries ;  if  they  need  washing,  put  them  in  a  sieve  and  let 
water  run  through  them,  the  less  the  better.  Let  them  stand 
over  night  in  a  stone  jar  covered  with  good  cider  vinegar. 
Next  morning  mash  them  well  and  strain  through  a  bag,— not 
your  jelly-bag,  as  the  vinegar  will  injure  it,— measure  the  juice 
and  add  three-quartera  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  each  pint ;  boil 
ten  minutes  and  bottle  while  hot  For  use,  put  a  spoonful  or 
two  in  a  glass  of  water.  "This  is  one  oi  the  most  useful 
preparations  that  can  be  kept  in  a  house,  not  only  as  afford- 
ing the  most  refreshing  beverage,  but  being  of  singular  eflS- 
cacy  in  complaints  of  the  chest." 

Gooseberries,  which  come  in  July,  make  very  good  pre- 
serves, but  are  better  spiced  according  to  the  following  famous 
recipe:  Six  quarts  gooseberries,  nine  pounds  of  sugar. 
Cook  one  hour  and  a  half,  then  add  a  pint  of  vinegar,  one 
tablespoonful  each  of  cloves,  cinnamon  and  allspice ;  boil  a 
little  longer.  When  cold  they  should  be  solid ;  if  not,  boil 
them  again.  The  little  green  goosebeiries  are  the  best. 

—HetHe  Griffin. 

Origiml  In  Good  Hodsbkbkping. 

LATJBEL. 
Along  the  road  in  the  month  of  Jane,  . 

With  all  the  rosei  in  their  prim^ 
The  laurel  blocmu  ind  hears  the  tune 
Of  all  the  birds,  for  'tis  their  time 
Of  fallest,  fairest  singing ; 

And  no  man  meets  awake,  a-dream, 

A  daintier  pink  on  lady-cheek 
Than  paints  those  clustered  cups  that  seem 

Like  nuns  demure  and  over-meck. 
So  close  tf^ther  clinging. 

Some  flowen  are  for  city  walks, 
And  some  o'er  love's  light  lattice  climb; 

And  some  are  noisome  on  their  stalks, 
While  others  scent  the  summer-time 
In  qoiet  garden  doses. 

But  most  of  all,  methinks,  I  love 

Along  some  road  of  solitude 
To  see  the  laurel,  flower  of 
A  simpler  yet  a  sweeter  mood 
Than  any  mood  of  roses  I 

Digitized  h^Richard  E^ttrion. 


Good  Houskkkbf'INO. 
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ill. 


Orifiml  ia  Good  HoDSBKBBriNG. 

LEKOFS. 

In  Pdodinss,  Pies,  Cakes,  Creaks,  Stkup  and  Lehonadi. 

jHERE  is  something  peculiarly  delicious  in 
the  flavors  and  fragrance  of  lemons.  It 
is  but  faintly  reproduced  in  the  oil  and 
essence  that  bear  the  same  name,  and  are 
a  wretched  substitute  for  the  fresh  fruit, 
which  should  always  be  used  when  it  can 
be  obtained.  The  following  recipes  have 
been  tested  many  times,  and,  if  the  direc- 
tions are  carefully  followed,  will  give  satis- 
iaciOTy  results.  Success  in  making  articles  of  food  lies  as 
much  in  the  skillful  mixing  of  the  materials  and  due  care  in 
the  cooking — be  it  baking,  boiling,  or  steaming— as  it  does  in 
strict  attention  to  the  proper  proportion  of  ingredients.  Want 
of  care  in  any  of  these  particulars  must  result  in  failure. 

LEHON  PUDDIKG. 

Three  table  spoonfuls  of  corn-starch ;  one  and  one-half  pints 
of  boiling  water ;  one-half  pint  of  sugar ;  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter;  three  eggs;  one  large  or  two  small  lemons.  Put  the 
sugar  and  boiling  water  in  a  saucepan,  on  the  stove,  mix  the 
corn-starch  smooth  with  cold  water,  and  add  it  Stir  it  until  the 
mixture  thickens ;  then  beat  in  the  butter.  Reserve  the  whites 
of  two  eggs  for  the  top ;  have  the  other  white  and  the  three 
yolks  well  beaten  with  the  juice  of  the  lemons,  and  the  rind 
grated  into  them.  Pour  the  corn-starch  mixture  on  them, 
and  beat  until  well  blended.  Pour  it  into  a  pudding-dish, 
and  bake  twenty  minutes.  Have  the  whites  o£  the  two  eggs 
beaten  with  one  cupful  of  sugar  and  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
lemon  juice  ;  when  the  pudding  is  taken  from  the  oven  spread 
this  on  top,  and  replace  in  the  oven  to  brown  for  a  few  mo- 
ments.  Serve  cold. 

LEMON  SUET  PUDDING. 

Six  ounces  of  suet,  freed  from  skin  and  chopped  very 
fine ;  three-fourths  pound  of  bread-crumbs ;  one-half  pound 
of  sugar ;  three  eggs ;  a  pinch  of  salt ;  one  teaspoonful  of 
baking-powder;  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  and  the  grated  rind 
of  one.  Mix  the  suet,  bread-crumbs  and  sugar  together ;  sift 
in  the  salt  and  baking-powder;  moisten  with  the  yolks  of  the 
eggs,  well  beaten  with  the  juice  of  the  lemon;  grate  in  the 
lemon-peel,  and  add  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  beaten  stiff.  Put 
in  a  buttered  mould  and  steam  four  hours. 

i.EMON  MERINGUE  PUDDING. 

One  quart  of  milk ;  one  pint  of  bread-crumbs ;  four  eg^ ; 
one-half  cupful  of  butter ;  one  cupful  of  sugar ;  the  juice  of 
one  large  lemon  and  half  the  rind,  grated.  Heat  the  milk  to 
the  boiling-point,  and  pour  it  over  the  bread-crumbs.  Rub 
the  butter  and  sugar  together  to  a  cream,  and  stir  them  in  ; 
add  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  and  the  lemon  juice,  beaten  to- 
gether, and  bake  in  a  buttered  pudding-dish  until  firm,  but 
not  watery.  Cover  with  a  meringue  made  with  the  whites  of 
the  eggs,  whipped  stiff  with  one-half  cupful  of  sugar  and  a  lit- 
tle lemon  juice.  Brown  in  the  oven  to  a  very  delicate  tint. 
Be  careful,  as  a  meringue  bums  in  a  moment  in  a  hot  oven. 

LEMON  WASHINGTON  PIE. 

The  Cake. — One  cupful  of  sugar ;  one  cupful  of  flour ;  three 
eggs;  one-fourth  teaspoonful  of  soda;  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
cream  of  tartar ;  a  pinch  of  salt.  Mix  the  sugar  and  yolks  of 
the  eggs,  welt  beaten ;  sift  in  the  soda  and  salt ;  add  the  flour 
and  cream  of  tartar,  and  last  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  beaten 
stiff.  Bake  in  three  shallow  tins.  Spread  between  the  cakes 
when  done  the  following 

Lemon  Mixture.— One  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  cold  water ; 
one  cupful  of  sugar  j  one  dessertspoonful  of  butter.  Boil 
these  t(^ther,  and  add  one  and  one-half  tablespoonfuls  of 


com-starch,  rubbed  smooth  in  cold  water.  When  it  thickens, 
put  in  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  well  beaten  with  the  juice  and 
g^ted  rind  of  one  lemon. 

LEMON  PIE. 

One-fourth  pound  of  butter,  one-half  pound  of  sugar ;  the 
juice  of  two  lemons  and  the  grated  rind  of  one  ;  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs.  Cream  the  butter  and  sugar  by  beating  them  to- 
gether ;  grate  in  the  lemon  nnd  ;  add  the  yolks  of  the  eggs, 
well  beaten  with  the  lemon  juice.  Line  a  pie-plate  with 
good  paste,  pour  in  the  mixture,  and  bake.  When  done 
cover  with  a  meringue  made  with  the  whites  of  the  eggs, 
beaten  stiflf,  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,'  and  flavored 
with  lemon  juice. 

LEMON  CAKE. 

Three  cupfuls  of  sugar;  one  cupful  of  butter;  one  cupful 
of  milk ;  five  eggs ;  one  teaspoonful  of  soda ;  four  cupfuls  of 
flour;  one  lemon.  Beat  the  butter  and  sugar  to  a  cream; 
stir  in  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  well  beaten ;  sift  in  the  soda ; 
add  the  milk,  then  the  flour  as  lightly  as  possible,  the  whites 
of  the  eggs  (beaten  stifl),  and  last  the  juice  of  the  lemon. 
Bake  in  two  pans  lined  with  buttered  paper. 

LEMON  SPONGE. 

One  pint  of  water;  one  ounce  of  gelatine;  three-fourths 
pound  of  sugar ;  the  juice  of  three  lemons  ;  whites  of  four 
eggs,  beaten  stiff.  Soak  the  gelatine  in  cold  water.  Warm 
the  pint  of  water;  add  the  gelatine,  sugar,  and  lemon  juice. 
Stir  it  well,  and  let  it  come  almost  to  the  boil.  Pour  it  into 
the  dish  in  which  it  is  to  be  served. 

LEMON  CREAM. 

Beat  one  and  one-half  pints  of  cream  to  a  stiff  froth ;  sweeten 

to  taste  with  fine  sugar;  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  four  lemons; 
add  one  tablespoonful  of  gelatine  soaked  in  cold  water  and 
dissolved  in  a  little  hot  water.  Pour  into  an  oiled  mould.  It 
is  best  to  make  it  the  day  before  it  is  required. 

LEMON  JELLV. 

Soak  one  ounce  of  gelatine  in  one-half  pint  of  cold  water ; 
dissolve  it  in  one  and  one-half  pints  of  boiling  water ;  add 
one  pint  of  sugar,  the  grated  rinds  of  two  lemons,  and  the 
juice  of  four.  I^t  it  come  to  the  boil.  Take  it  off  the  fire 
and  cover  closely  so  tha  the  steam  cannot  escape ;  in  ten 
minutes  strain  it  into  moulds  previously  dipped  into  cold 
water,  and  place  them  on  ice.  In  warm  weather  take  a  little 
less  hot  water. 

LEMON  SYRUP. 

Five  pints  of  water;  six  pounds  of  sugar;  two  ounces  of 
tartaric  acid.  Boil  these  ingredients  for  ten  minutes ;  add 
the  white  of  an  egg.  to  clear  it.  Boil  five  minutes,  and,  when 
cold,  add  the  juice  of  ten  lemons.  Bottle  and  cork  tightly. 

LEMONADE. 

Pare  the  yellow  rind  from  two  lemons  in  thin  pieces ;  put  it 
in  a  pitcher;  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  four  lemons  ;  add  one- 
half  pint  of  sugar  and  one  quart  of  boiling  water.  Stir  well, 
and  serve  either  very  hot  or  iced. 

IMPERIAL  DRINK. 

The  juice  of  one  lemon  ;  one  teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar ; 
one  tablespoonful  of  honey;  one  pint  of  boiling  water.  Add 
more  honey  if  it  is  preferred  sweeter.  Cover,  and  serve  cold. 

— Elisabeth  Robinson  Scovii, 


Contribated  to  Good  Housbkbbping. 

EEOEIPT  rOB  PBESEEVIKa  DAFDELI0K8. 

Place  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  all  the  dandelions  likely  to  be 
used  at  one  cooking,  then  cover  over  with  salt,  then  as  many  more 
dandelions  and  as  much  more  salt  and  so  on  until  the  barrel  is  full. 
Place  a  cover  on  top  with  a  heavy  weight  on  it  The  moisture  in 
the  daodelions  will  make  enough  brine,  but  jti^ot,  use  a  Utile  water 
80  that  the  dandelions  will  be  cgi^^^^^  by  Cj  O  Og  IC 
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OriffhiKl  in  Good  HobsusBriNO. 

D0HE8TI0  SKHEDIES. 

A  Valuable  Little  Dictionary  to  Be  Posted  on.  thb  Door  of 
THE  Household  Medicine  Closet. 
V. 

Oltve  OH. 

Probably  the  gentlest  of  all  laxatives.  For  an  infant  needing  to 
have  the  bowels  acted  upon  a  teaspoonful  Is  very  good.  Olive  oil 
saturated  with  camphor  m^es  an  excellent  application  for  inflam- 
matory swellings ;  also  for  rubbii^  rheumatic  joints. 
Parasoric 

It  is  the  camphorated  tincture  of  opium.  Dose  for  diarrhcea  in 
children— Ten  drops  three  or  four  times  daily.  For  adult,  a 
teaspoonful. 
Peppermint. 

Essence  of  peppermint  is  a  pleasant,  warm  aromatic ;  comfort- 
able to  most  stomachs ;  not  quite  so  strong  as  cloves  or  ginger ; 
good  for  colic  and  sick  stomach.  Dose — Ten  drops  for  a  grown 
person.  For  infant,  one^alf  to  two  drops  in  a  teaspoonful  of 
water.  Add  one  drop  to  two  teaspoonfuls  of  water  and  give  one 
teaspoonful  of  this. 
Quassia. 

A  bitter  and  good,  simple  stomachic  tonic;  suitable  for  dys- 
pepsia. It  is  best  taken  in  form  of  a  tea.  Half  ounce  quassia 
chips  steeped  for  an  hour  or  two  in  a  pint  of  water.  Dose — Half 
wineglassful  two  or  three  times  daily.  This  infusion  is  a  most  ex- 
cellent remedy  given  as  an  injection  to  a  child  troubled  with  seat 
or  pin  worms. 
Qutnlne. 

The  most  valuable  medicine  obtained  from  Peruvian  bark.  It  is 
a  tutter  tonic,  also  a  tonic  to  the  nervous  system,  especially  for 
periodic  neuralgia.  Quinine  is  of  great  value  in  the  treatment  of 
malarial  fevers.  Dose,  as  a  simple  tonic  in  case  of  weakness,  one 
or  two  grains  thrice  daily.  It  is  the  most  convenient  in  the  form 
of  pills.  In  case  of  chills  and  fever  lat^r  doses  are  required. 
Rhubarb. 

Spiced  syrup  of  rhubarb  is  an  often  used  domestic  remedy  to 
gently  stimulate  the  action  of  the  bowels.  It  is  given  to  children 
in  the  early  stages  of  diarrhoea,  a  teaspoonful  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  olive  oil.  To  infants,  h^f  as  much. 

Roohalle  Salts. 

A  not  very  disagreeable,  moderately  active,  purgative  medicine ; 
one  of  the  most  convenient  and  suitable  at  the  banning  of  an 
inflammatory  or  febrile  illness,  such  as  bronchitis,  pneumonia, 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  etc.  Dose— A  teaspoonful  in  hailf  tumbler- 
ful of  water. 
Seldlltz  Powders. 

Much  used  before  the  invention  of  the  effervescing  solution  of 
citrate  of  magnesia.  Made  by  mixing  bicarbonate  of  soda  and 
rochelle  salts  for  one  paper,  and  tartaric  acid  put  up  in  another 
paper.  When  administered  each  powder  is  dissolved  in  a  third  of 
a  tumblerful  of  water  and  then  poured  together. 
Soda. 

Bicarbonate  of  sodium.  Baking  soda.  An  excellent  and  not  dis- 
agreeable anti-acid,  relieving  sourness  of  the  stomach  and  often 
nausea  better  than  anything  else.  What  would  cover  the  little 
finger  nul,  if  it  would  bold  it— a  pinch— is  an  ordinary  anti-acid 
dose. 

Soap  Liniment. 

Camphorated  tincture  of  soap.   An  excellent  bathing  material 
for  rubbing  a  part,  to  warm  and  stimulate  the  movement  of  the 
blood  at  or  near  the  surface.   It  is  good  for  sprains. 
Turpentine. 

Oil  or  spirit.  A  very  heating  and  stimulating  remedy ;  should 
not  be  taken  internally  without  medical  advice.  Externally  it  is  a 
good  warming  application  mixed  with  sweet  oil,  in  the  proportion 
of  one-third  turpentine  to  two-thirds  oil,  for  sore  throat,  pain  in 
aide,  back  or  joints,  etc. 
Watermelon  Seed  Tea 

Is  an  old  remedy  for  dropsy.  It  is  a  diuretic  and  quite  safe. 
Two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  seed  may  be  infused  in  a  pint  of  hot 
water  and  left  covered  for  an  hour  or  two.  Dose — A  wineglassful 
or  less  (if  the  stomach  be  weak)  three  or  four  times  daily. 


Water. 

The  applications  of  water  in  the  treatment  of  disease  are  numer 
ous  and  important  In  tonsilitis,  diphtheria  and  croup  the  wet  pack 
to  the  neck  j^ves  great  relief.  A  napkin  wrung  out  of  cold  water 
and  wrapped  around  the  neck,  and  over  this  put  a  dry  towel  to  pre- 
vent evaporation  and  also  wetting  the  patient's  dothes.  Some- 
times hot  applications  are  more  efficacious,  when  the  napkin  or 
towel  may  be  wrung  out  of  water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne.  Halntual 
constipation  may  be  overcome  by  a  glass  of  cold  water  taken  be- 
fore breakfast.  Wakefulness  in  children  and  adults  may  be  over- 
come and  quiet  sleep  insured  by  a  tepid  bath  just  before  retiring; 
but  when  the  bead  is  hot,  the  eyes  brilliant  and  the  circulation 
active,  cold  should  be  applied  to  the  head  while  the  body  is 
immersed  in  the  tepid  bath.  In  infantile  convulsions  great  benefit 
is  derived  from  the  general  warm  bath  combined  with  cold  affus- 
ions to  tiie  head. 

Wild  Cherry  Bark 

Has  long  been  held  in  great  esteem  in  domestic  practice  as  a 
remedy  in  bronchial  inflammations.  It  is  a  sedative  to  the  Uood 
circulation  and  also  a  tonic.  The  syrup  is  an  excellent  cough  medi- 
cine at  any  stage  of  a  cough.  Dose — A  teaspoonful  thrice  d^Iy. 

—Elizaheth  Snyder^  M.  D. 


OriKinalin  Good  Housekeeping. 

TH£  DEAB  WIFE'S  HAHBS. 

Those  hands  that  once  within  my  own  were  lud 
With  touch  so  soft  it  thrilled  me  to  the  core. 
And  seemed  to  tune  my  heart  strings  o'er  and  o'er, 

How  fair  were  they — the  hands  of  a  sweet  maid. 

And  when  into  my  keeping  then  she  gave — 
Those  lovely  members  of  a  beauteous  whole. 
How  firm  the  vow  within  my  very  soul— 

From  stain  of  toil  their  fairness  e'er  to  save. 

Bnt,  ah,  how  vain  the  vows  by  mortal  made. 
How  e'er  so  well  man  ben<feth  to  a  plan. 
Though  nobly  moulded,  oft  'tis  bnt  a  span 

And  loftiest  structures  in  the  dost  are  laid. 

As  on  in  life  we've  journeyed  heart  to  heart, 
'Midst  fortune's  favors  or  'gainst  tides  adverse, 
Those  precious  hands  have  never  grown  perverse. 

But  well  and  faithfully  have  wrought  their  part 

Full  oft  their  subtile  pressure  on  my  brain 
Hath  soothed  the  madd'ning  torture  centered  there. 
When  futile  were  all  arts  of  healing  rare, 

And  brought  to  me  sweet  surcease  of  all  pain. 

In  yonth  their  tender  beauty  won  me  so, ' 
"The  added  charms  of  beauteous  face  and  form 
I  needed  not  to  send  the  life-blood  warm 

Through  all  my  being  in  tumultuous  flow. 

And  now  in  age,  though  seamed  by  labors  past, 
Those  youthful  hands  still  make  the  answering  strain 
Upon  my  heart  strings,  and  the  sweet  refrain 

Doth  still  ascend ;  and  will  while  life  shall  last. 

—Frank  B.  Welch. 


Collected  for  Good  Hooshebefing. 

TI8£  SATIHOS  W£LL  BAD). 

The  fewer  words  the  better  jtnLjcT.—ZutAer. 

Chastity  is  lost  but  once,— never  to  be  recalled  —Ovui. 

Wedlock's  a  lane  where  there  is  no  turning.- ^tr.r  Muiock. 

Love  and  money,— pickpockets  that  never  fa\\—Prmce  I^iu. 

To  be  really  beautiful  and  attractive,  a  woman  should  be  rather 
statuesque  than  picturesque. — Eugene  Sue. 

A  woman's  natural  protector  is  less  an  aged  father  or  tall  brother 
than  a  very  young  child.— J/>««.  de  GirardiH. 

Of  all  the  joys  that  brighten  sufiFering  earth,  what  joy  is 

welcomed  like  a  new-born  child. — Mrs.  Norton. 

My  daughter,  if  the  cross  comes  to  you  as  a  wife,  you  must 
carry  it  as  a  wife.  You  may  say,  "  I  will  forsake.mvbo^band," 
but  you  cannot  cease  to  be  a  wiie^ — Geotige-Eii^.  *^ 


Good  HotJSEKEEFnNO. 
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Oricml  In  Good  Houskkbbping. 

FBieHTEVINa  OEILDSEK. 

A  Frw  Plain  Words  to  Parents,  Teachers  and  Youthful 

Companions. 

HE  influence  that  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  a  child  during  the  first  decade 
of  life  will  have  a  decided  effect  in 
determining  his  power  of  self-con- 
trol in  later  years.  It  is  in  the  home 
more  than  in  any  other  place  that 
this  influence  must  first  be  exer- 
cised, and  upon  nurses,  governesses 
and  parents  devolves  this  most  itn- 
portant  duty,  a  responsibility  which, 
considered  in  its  true  light,  becomes 
a  privilege  and  a  sacred  trust  A 
child  cannot  understand  the  "  why  and  wherefore  "  of  many 
things  which  to  an  adult  are  perfectly  plain  and  intelligible. 
He  is  timid,  and  naturally  shrinks  from  sights  and  sounds 
which,  to  him,  are  strange  and  unaccountable.  To  jn  any 
way  frighten  a  child  is  not  only  thoughtless  and  cruel,  but  the 
act  itself  may  be  followed  by  serious  results.  For  one  to  say 
no  harm  was  intended,  and  that  it  was  only  in  fun,  is  no  ex- 
cuse. It  is  of  some  of  the  ways  in  which  this  abuse  is  some- 
times offered,  and  their  consequent  attendant  evils,  that  I 
wish  to  speak. 

There  are  some  people  who  seem  to  take  a  morbid  satisfac- 
tion in  frightening  young  children  by  suddenly  appearing 
before  them  with  the  face  hidden  by  a  mask  or  the  entire 
body  covered  with  a  sheet,  at  the  same  time  uttering  loud 
and  unnatural  sounds,  and  gesticulating  in  a  wild  and  frantic 
manner.  Occasionally  we  find  a  person  who  is  so  regard- 
less of  possible  accidents  as  not  to  hesitate  to  point  at  a  child 
a  gun  or  pistol,  and  feign  to  strike  him  with  a  knife  or  hatchet. 
Hie  setting  of  a  strange  dog  upon  one  who  already  shows 
signs  of  terror  at  the  constant  barking  of  the  animal  is  some- 
times followed  by  unexpected  and  painful  results.  For  little 
acts  of  disobedience,  children  are  sometimes  shut  up  in  a  dark 
closet  or  temporarily  confined  in  the  attic  or  cellar.  At  other 
times  they  are  told  strange  stories  of  ghosts,  and  threatened 
that,  if  they  do  not  behave,  they  will  be  sold  to  the  rag-picker, 
or  that  wandering  gypsies  will  steal  them  and  carry  them 
away. 

These  and  other  such  frightful  apparitions  are  relics  of 
barbarism  and  superstition,  which  should  have  no  place  in 
the  Christian  light  and  intelligence  of  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. And  not  only  this;  such  scenes,  stories  and  threats 
are  grossly  indecent  and  deliberate  falsehoods,  the  nature 
<rf  which  the  child  will  some  day  understand,  and  he  will 
be  very  likely  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  moral  character 
of  those  in  whose  confidence  and  honesty  he  firmly  believed. 
It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  possible  that  a  child 
may  be  so  often  frightened  in  one  way  or  another  as  to 
eventually  weaken  his  character,  and  even  sometimes  pro- 
duce a  deplorable  state  of  mental  imbecility  ;  and  there  are 
many  cases  on  record  where  a  child  has  been  so  frightened 
as  to  cause  insensibility,  convulsions,  and  death. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  any  nurse  or  governess  detected 
in  such  practices  should  be  called  to  answer  for  her  conduct, 
and  warned  that  a  continuance  of  such  habits  would  meet 
with  prompt  dismissal.  Any  one  having  the  care  of  children 
who  will  take  so  little  thought  of  the  welfare  of  their  charge 
as  to  add  punishment  to  a  child  who  is  already  frightened 
shows  a  weak  spot  somewhere  in  their  mental  and  moral 
nature,  and  certainly  is  not  fitted  by  natural  or  acquired  en- 
dowments to  assume  such  responsibility.  Of  the  more  aggra- 
vated ways  of  frightening  children,  we  can  hardly  believe  a 
fond  parent  to  be  guilty  of ;  but  of  the  lesser  forms  of  these  . 


habits,  we  fear  that  too  many  otherwise  indulgent  parents 
sometimes,  thoughtlessly  and  unconsciously,  are. 

Fear  takes  its  origin  in  the  strong  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion. As  such,  if  brought  into  action  under  right  circumstances, 
it  becomes  a  "healthful  stimulus,  as  when  it  concentrates  the 
nervous  and  muscular  powers  on  the  means  of  escape  from 
threatening  danger." 

This,  of  course,  a  child  can  only  imperfectly  understand. 
Yet,  very  early  in  life,  he  finds  that  he  must  not  get  too  near 
a  hot  stove  or  allow  his  fingers  to  be  caught  in  the  door. 
Gradually  he  picks  up  additional  points  of  information,  and, 
from  practical  experience,  he  learns  there  are  a  good  many 
hidden  things  that  are  not  as  harmless  as  they  seem.  As  a 
rule,  it  is  best  for  children,  under  the  watchful  care  of  father 
and  mother,  to  find  out  these  things  for  themselves.  It  is  a 
kind  of  education  not  taught  in  the  schools,  but  which  is  both 
practical  and  needful.  , 

But  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  they  should  not  be  per- 
mitted or  forced  to  go.  Unless  unavoidable,  a  child  should 
not  be  permitted  to  witness  scenes  of  great  suffering  and  sor- 
row ;  nor  should  he  be  allowed  in  the  sick  room  during  the 
last  hours  of  one  whom  he  has  loved  with  all  the  earnestness 
of  a  child's  affection.  It  is  better  for  him  to  be  told  that  the 
one  whom  he  has  been  so  accustomed  to  see  every  day  has 
gone  away  for  a  little  while,  and  that  some  time  he  will  go 
where  he  is,  rather  than  he  should  attend  the  funeral  and  fol- 
low the  remains,  which  to  his  childish  wonder  appear  so  real 
and  life-like,  to  their  burial.  Such  events  often  make  a  sad 
impression  upon  the  mind  of  youth,  which  many  years  can- 
not efface.  Doubtless  many  of  our  older  readers  can  recall 
occasions  like  these  that  happened  in  their  childhood  days, 
which  they  have  never  forgotten  and  would  rather  not  have 
seen.  A  little  tact  and  thoughtful  consideration  can  usually 
meet  these  emergencies  and  guard  against  such  unhappy 
mistakes. 

Another  thing  which  demands  the  attention  of  teachers 
and-  parents  is  not  to  allow  children  to  choose  their  play- 
ground near  a  hospital,  insane  asylum,  prison,  police  station, 
abattoir,  or  any  public  institution  or  establishment,  where  at 
any  time  they  may  see  sights  which  will  alarm  them  or  cause 
havoc  with  their  susceptible  imaginations.  Pleasant  sur- 
roundings and  associations  of  the  "  campus  "  are  as  essential 
as  the  recreations  themselves: 

Love,  faith,  confidence,  are  the  opposite  of  fear,  and  diese 
must  be  developed  and  made  permanent  in  the  home.  It  is  a 
sad  day  when  a  child  loses  faith  and  confidence  in  father  or 
mother,  and  when  he  can  point  to  the  time  when  he  was  dis- 
appointed and  deceived  by  those  in  whom,  above  all  others, 
he  trusted.  Children  naturally  believe  that  what  father  and 
mother  say  and  do  is  right  and  true,  and  no  parent  can  afford 
to  forfeit  such  implicit  trust.  Parents  should  zealously  guard 
their  words  and  actions  in  this  respect,  and  by  so  doing  they 
will  be  able  to  exert  a  healthy,  moral  influence,  which  will  be 
to  their  children  in  after  years  a  safeguard  against  impending 
disaster. 

As  early  as  achild  can  understand  anything,  his  first  impres- 
sions of  his  parents  should  be  a  trustful  confidence,  which,  in 
time,  will  grow  into  filial  love  and  respect.  This  is  the  secret 
of  his  future  self-control  and  the  power  by  which  parents  can 
exert  an  influence  which  shall  determine  very  largely  the  phy- 
sical mental,  moral  and  spiritual  character  of  their  child. 
*  —David  N.  Patterson^  M.  D. 


Who  can  paint 
LiVc  nature  ?  Can  imagination  boast, 
Kmid  its  gay  creation,  hues  like  hers  ? 
Or  can  it  mix  them  with  the  matchless  skill, 
Knd  love  them  in  each  other,  as  appears. 
\iL  cv«7  bud  that  blow^  f  —  Thom^m 
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THE  OOZT  OOSHEK. 

[In  tkit  eomer  wt  pr^m  U  hoot  fItasatU  goiiip  vUA  our  rtadtn  ana 
egrre^PHdmis,  m  fasting  maiUrs  kuustluid  inttrettf  and  tkat  it  majr  be 
made  an  instructivt  and  profitaMe  ffautekold  Exchange,  tnr  itmite  eomi- 
ponderue  ^  inquiry  and  information  on  all  su^eett  4^  general  iiUerett  and 
value  to  the  Hmnet  ^  the  Wbrld^—f^MH  Housekbbpimg. 


We  have  several  contributions  for  our  "  Cozy  Comer "  depart- 
ment, every  way  worthy  of  publication,  which  do  not  appear  for 
the  reason  that  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  not 
given.  Only  such  contributions  will  be  printed  in  any  department 
Good  Housekeeping  as  are  acrompanied  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  -vtriiXiT^—EeUiw  of  Good  Housekeeping. 


RECIPE  FOR  VIOLET  POT-POURRI. 
Editor  ^  Good  Housekbepino  : 

The  first  requisite  is  a  small  jar,  as  fashion  dictates  in  the  matter 
of  size  that  they  shall  be  smaller  than  those  used  for  roses.  To 
each  layer  of  violets  a  slight  sprinkling  of  salt,  a  layer  added  each 
day  until  the  jar  is  filled.  When  filled,  add  a  few  drops  of  triple 
extract  of  violet,  and  keep  tightly  closed  until  required  for  use.  It 
is  a  more  datn^  and  delicious  addition  to  the  toilet  table  than  a 
rose  jar.    Emelie  Rains. 

BLOOD  STAINS  AND  BLACK  ANTS. 

Editor  of  Good  Housekeeping  : 

**  £.  R.  S."  can  easily  remove  blood  stains  from  linen  by  soaking 
the  article  in  clear,  soft  water  over  night,  then  washing  the  usual 
way  and  drying  in  the  sun.  The  vessel  in  which  they  are  soaked 
should  be  rinsed  as  the  least  partide  of  soap  or  any  other  washing 
compound  is  is  apt  to  set  the  stain. 

I  wish  some  of  your  readers  would  Come  to  my  assistance.  The 
house  Is  full  of  lat^  black  ants  nearly  one-half  inch  long.  They 
crawl  over  everything  and  into  everything  and  eat  about  half  a 
dozen  potatoes  and  apples  a  week.  What  shall  I  do  to  them  ? 

Memphis,  Tenn.    J.  B. 

DISH  CLOTHS  AND  CORN  CAKE. 

Editor  of  Good  Housekeeping  : 

For  a  dish  cloth  "par  excellence,"  make  a  cloth  about  twelve 
inches  square,  of  four  or  five  thicknesses,  of  common  white  mos- 
quito netting ;  then  sew  across  and  back  and  forth  on  the  machine, 
to  hold  it  firmly  together.  Thus  it  is  very  soft  and  will  hold  no 
grease  at  all. 

For  corn  cakes  without  milk  or  soda,  put  a  pinch  of  salt  into  a 
cupful  of  com  meal,  then  scald ;  add  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  and 
one  tablespoonful  of  flour ;  beat  together  and  thin  with  cold  witer. 
After  beating  the  whites  of  the  eggs  very  stifi,  fold  them  into  the 
mixture  gently,  and  bake.  The  flour  can  be  omitted.     £.  L.  S. 

Burlington,  Ia.   

a  boston  woman  asks. 

Ei^tor  «f  Good  Housekeeping  : 

Will  Catherine  Owen  please  tell  which  recipe  for  "  English  Muf- 
fins "  she  considers  the  recipe,  as  she  g^ves  one  in  No.  30  (June  26, 
1886)  and  another  in  No.  31  (July  10,  in  "Ten  Dollars 

Enough,"  one  having  butter  and  sugar,  and  the  other  neither. 

Will  you  please  tell  how  much  cochineal  coloring  is  required  to 
make  a  pretty  colorii^  for  icing  (one  egg  and  one  cupful  of  sugar.) 
Do  you  mean  that  bread  shall  rise  twice  its  bulk  at  each  kneading, 
or  only  the  first  time  ?  Do  yon  think  it  better  to  set  bread  in  the 
morning  rather  than  in  the  evening  ?  I  notice  all  your  recipes  say 
"  Mix  in  the  morning.** 

Please  oblige  a  subscriber  to  Good  Housekeeping  by  answer- 
ing these  questions,  as  also  what  will  set  the  color  in  colored  flan- 
nels which  are  washed  in  cold  water  and  soft  soap.        M.  J.  S. 

Boston  Highlands,  Mass. 


ONE  WOMAN'S  FIVE  QUESTIONS. 

Ed^  ^  Good  Housekbbping  : 

Please  inform  me,  first,  how  lemon  skins  are  prepared  when  you 
wish  them  to  serve  Roman  punch  in.  Second— How  are  they 
placed  on  the  table,  in  saucers  at  each  plate,  or  on  the  cloth,  or  are 


they  arranged  some  fanciful  way  in  the  center  ?  Third— How  do 
you  partake  of  the  punch  from  the  skins?  Fourth — How  are 
ground  peas  or  parched  almonds  put  on  the  table?  At  what 
course  should  they  be  put  on,  and  when  eaten  ?  Are  they  taken 
out  with  the  fingers  and  eaten  from  the  fingers,  or  are  spoons  or 
any  other  instrument  used?  Fifth— Please  give  the  best  and 
simplest  recipe  for  making  a  stuffing  for  a  turkey  out  of  pecans 
and  raisins?  By  an  early  compliance  and  minute  details  of  tfae 
above  questions  through  Good  Housekeeping  you  will  do  a 
great  kindness  and  relieve  a  constant  reader  of  your  valuable 
magazine.                       •  Mrs.  C.  S. 

Atlanta,  Ga.   

johnny  cake. 

Editor  of  Good  Housekeeping  : 

I  notice  in  one  of  the  late  numbers  of  Good  Housekeeping 
recipes  for  Johnny  Cake.  I  tried  some  of  them  but  somehow  they 
did  not  succeed  with  me,  thou^  no  doubt  they  are  very  good 
recipes.  But  I  find  my  own  the  best  and  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
sending  it  to  you. 

"Cohpant"  Johhnv  Cake.— Three  cupfuls  of  Indian  meal,  three 
CQpfuls.  of  white  flour,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  one  quarter  of  a  cui^ul  of 
washed  butter,  one  teblespoonful  of  lard,  three  eggs,  two  cupfuls  of  milk 
or  just  enough  to  make  a  stiff  batter,  four  teaspoonfuls  (water  line)  of 
baking-powder.   Bake  half  an  hour. 

Here  is  another  as  good  but  called 

"  Every  Day  "  Johnhy  Cake.- Two  cupfuls  of  Indian  meal,  two 
cupfuls  of  flour,  one  quarter  of  a  cupful  of  sugar,  one  eK*  three  small 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder,  one  tablespoonful  of  lard.  Bake  half 
an  hour. 

Montreal,  Ca.    E.  L.  T. 

MAKING  OMELETTES. 

Editor  ^  Good  Housekbspino  : 

I  reply  to  the  request  of  "  L.  B.  L.,"  in  "  Cozy  Comer  "  of  May 
12,  for  some  recipes  for  making  omelettes,  I  send  one  that  I  know 
to  be  good :  Six  eg^s,  one  and  one-half  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  six 
tablespoonfuls  of  milk,  and  a  little  salt.  Mix  the  flour  with  the 
milk  and  add  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  and  salt  and  beat  well  together. 
Beat  the  whites  separately  to  a  froth.  Cut  up  a  small  piece  of 
sweet,  salt  pork  (al>out  two  cubic  inches)  quite  fine  and  fry  to  a 
light  brown  in  a  frying-pan ;  now  pour  in  the  beaten  whites  and 
then  the  yolks  and  stir  briskly  until  it  is  well  mixed,  and,  when 
brown,  with  a  pan-cake  turner  cut  in  pieces  and  turn,  and  brown 
slightiy  on  the  other  side.  Do  not  have  the  frying-pan  too  ho^  as 
the  omelette  should  be  a  light  brown  on  both  sides,  and  well  done. 
It  is  also  very  good  to  cut  up  a  little  cold,  boiled  ham  and  mix  with 
the  omelette,  using  bits  of  the  fat  of  the  ham,  instead  of  salt  pork, 
to  fry  it  in ;  or  a  Httie  butter  can  be  used  if  preferred  to  either  the 
pork  or  bam  fat.  £.  W.  L. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.  ^  

omblettbs. 

Editor  ^  Good  Housekebpino  : 

"  L.  B.  L."  asks  in  the  '*  Cozy  Comer  "  for  a  recipe  for  making 
omelettes.  A  French  cook  gave  me  a  good  recipe  which  I  have 
liked  better  than  any  other.  Here  it  is :  Break  four  or  five  eggs  in 
a  soup  plate  while  your  frying-pan  is  heating  on  the  stove ;  then 
put  a  little  lump  of  butter  in  the  pan  and  turn  the  pan  around  that 
the  butter  may  grease  all  the  pan,  and  pour  in  the  eggs  stirred  up 
only  a  littie,  not  beaten;  then  cook  over  a  very  quick  fire,  and  do 
not  wait  till  dry  on  top  but  only  until  the  e^  thicken  that  are 
near  tfae  bottom  of  the  pan.  Then  have  a  hot  dish  and  turn  the 
omelette  into  the  dish,  giving  the  pan  a  turn  to  fold  over  the 
omelette.  You  may  make  a  small  omelette  for  one  person  in  the 
same  way  by  taking  two  eggs  and  keeping  the  pan  always  tipped 
up  while  frying  to  prevent  the  eggs  spreading  over,  as  then  the 
omelette  would  be  too  thin.  Sprinkle  a  littie  pepper  and  salt  over 
when  cooked.  Chopped  parsley  is  nice  in  an  omelette,  and  also  a 
stew  made  of  small  mushrooms  made  in  a  separate  sauce-pan  and 
then  poured  on  the  omelette  while  in  the^^nui  (if  a  larae  one)  and 
then  the  omelette  turned  ove^^^plf  Vj^^^t^^l|^@in^n  in 
the  omelette  and  is  a  delicious  dish.  O  £.  L.  T. 

Montreal,  Ca. 
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Editors  Portfolio. 


SntmopiMLD,  Mass.  Junb9,i888.  NrwYokkCitv. 


R^fisfertd  al  Springfield  Post-Offict  at  sieond-clats  mail  mailer. 


All  aunmiinicatioiu  for  the  Editorial  Department  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  Good  HooSKKssnMo,  Sprin8:field,  Mass. 

Postage  stamps  must  accompany  all  coDtributions  ient  foj  ecUtorial  considera- 
tton,  when  the  writers  desire  the  return  of  their  HSS.,  if  not  accepted. 

The  number  opposite  a  subscribers  name,  on  the  address  label  attached  to  each 
issue  of  Good  HotniKBRPtNO,  shows  to  what  Bomber  the  subscription  has 
been  paid. 

This  issue  of  Good  Housbkbbping  is  copyrighted,  but  our  exchanges  are 
invited  to  extract  from  its  columns— due  credit  being  given—as  they  may  desire, 
save  the  contributions  of  Hiss  Haku  Fabloa,  all  ri^ts  in  Qiese  bdng  espe- 
cially reserved  to  the  writer. 

The  special  papers  which  appear  in  Good  Housbkbbping  will  be  written 
expressly  for  Its  ptv^s  by  our  selected  contributors,  and,— with  rare  exceptions,— 
the  cotbe  Table  of  Cootenta  irill  be  served  up  from  our  own  larder.  Whenever 
we  Innow  from  a  ndghbor  a  Ut  of  thta  or  a  Ute  of  that,  we  shall  say  wliere  sndi 
bit  or  Ute  came  from,  and  to  wliom  itbehmga. 


To  All  Nbwbdbalbbs. 

Retail  Newsdealers  can  send  thetr  orders  for  Good  Hovsbkbbpiho  to  the 
News  Companies  from  which  they  procure  their  regular  supplies  and  have  them 
filled.  It  will  be  funibhed  regularly  by  the  following  companies:  American 
Nevra  Co.,  International  News  Co.,  National  News  Co.,  New  Yoric  News  Co., 
New  York;  American  News  Co.,  Denver, Kansas  City,  Omaha  and  St.  Paul; 
Brooklyn  News  Ca,  and  Williamsburg  News  Co.,  Brooklyn;  Baltimore  News 
Ca,  Baltimore;  Central  News  Co.,  Philadelphia;  Cincinnati  News  Co.,  Cin 
dnnati ;  Cleveland  News  Ca,  Cleveland ;  New  England  News  Co.,  Boston ; 
Wcrtem  News  Col,  Chicago ;  Pittsbnrg  News  Ca,  Pittsburg ;  Washington  News 
Ca,  Washington,  D.  C;  Newark  News  Ca,  Newark;  St  Louis  News  Ca,  St 
Louis;  New  Orleans  News  Ca,  New  Orleans ;  San  Frandsco  News  Ca,  San 
naactaeo;  Rhode  Island  News  Ca,  Providence;  Albany  News  Ca,  Albany; 
Northam  News  Ca,  Troy;  Detroit  News  Ca,  Detroit;  Montreal  News  Ca 
Montreal ;  Toronto  Newt  Ca,  Toronto  and  CUfton,  Canada. 

OOVTEISnTOBS  TO  GOOD  HOUS£K££FDia 
Will  Please  Note  Now  and  for  All  Coming  Time. 

T^taZ—AU  contributions  for  publicatioo  will  be^considered  and 
passed  upon  at  the  editor's  earliest  convenience  after  being  re- 
vived— 

7%a/— Accepted  maouscripts  will  be  printed  at  such  time  as  the 
subject  matter  of  each  paper  may  be  found  pertinent  and  proper 
in  context  with  other  papers  of  same  issue,  to  the  end  that— 
**  Variety,  which  is  the  spice  of  life,"  and  an  appetl»nff  seasoning 
as  well  to  our  Bills  of  Fare— may  be  successfully  introduced— 

That— Goon  Housekeeping  has  reached  a  circulation,  both  in 
numbers  and  circumference,  that  it  makes  it  a  necessity  to  put 
**  copy  "  into  the  hands  of  its  printers,  for  each  number,  four  weeks 
before  the  date  of  issue,  in  order  that  remote  subscribers  and 
newsmen  may  have  their  copies  in  hand  and  on  sale  a  few  days 
before  the  publication  date — 

73«/— Each  contribution  will  be  paid  for  by  check  bearing  even 
date  with  the  issae  of  the  number  in  which  the  contribution  is 
pnblished— 

T\at — A  return  of  a  manuscript  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  it 
is  not  meritorious,  or  that  it  would  not  be  accepted  by  publications 
(A.  a  different  nature,  or  an  editor  of  different  ideas  from  our  own — 

That— A.  return  of  a  manuscript  with  a  printed  slip  announcing 
its  non-ai^)earance  on  the  ground  of  not  being  avsulable,  or  for  the 
reason  that  the  editorial  hopper  is  full  and  running  over,  is  simply 
a  necessity  of  circumstance  and  not  a  discourtesy  in  any  sense  of 
the  term— 

That— To  write  a  letter  of  explanation  with  every  returned  man- 
uscript would  require  more  time  than  a  busy  editor  has  at  disposal 
and  would  be  a  ruinous  tax  upon  both  time  and  labor— 

7X0/— Writers  who  may  wish  to  have  their  manuscripts  returned 
in  case  of  non-acceptann,  must  enclose  return  postage  with  their 
communications.  AU  manuscript  unaccompanied  with  return 
Postage,  if*  case  oj  not  being  retained  for  use,  will  be filed  away  for 
safe  keeping  "  untU  ealUd/or" 


FOOD  AHB  HUHAKITT. 

Good  conduct  and  good  food  go  hand  in  hand  in  the  Oilifornia 
state  prison.  The  convicts  are  chiefly  employed  in  quarrying  and 
dressing  granite.  The  new  arrivals  are  supplied  with  rather  poor 
fare,  as  are,  also,  those  who  are  ill-behaved,  and  they  get  boiled 
beans,  salt  meat,  cabbage,  mush,  bread  and  coffee  without  milk. 
Within  smelling  distance  from  this  table  is  another  table  where 
fresh  beef  and  mutton,  various  kinds  of  vegetables,  rice,  and  many 
other  toothsome  articles  of  food,  are  served  to  all  convicts  who 
have  earned  the  privilage  by  diligent  and  faithful  conduct.  Those 
who  eat  at  the  better  table  are  allowed  considerable  liberty.  It  is 
said  that  the  inmates  of  this  prison  so  order  their  conduct  that, 
within  a  few  months  after  their  entrance  they  win  the  better  food. 
They  have  an  incentive  to  attend  strictly  to  business,  to  respect 
alt  the  rules  and  to  observe  a  constant  propriety.  Good  food  is  a 
moral  force  with  them. 

We  may  add  that  in  many  households,  in  a  different  way,  good 
cooking  and  good  food  are  a  moral  force.  From  the  culinary  skill 
of  the  housewife  or  her  assistant,  emanates  an  influence  that  makes 
of  children  better  men  and  women  than  they  would  have  been  if 
ill  kept-^  material  influence  that  makes  stronger  bodies  and 
stronger  minds.  But  in  the  household,  unlike  the  state  prison, 
this  goodness  is  not  given  out  as  a  bait  or  a  reward ;  it  comes  from 
the  native  duty  and  love  of  the  noble  housewife,  who  works  with- 
out ceasing  and  without  price. 

TO  KEEP  A  BOUQUET  OF  FLOWEES  FEEBH. 
A  queer  way  to  keep  a  bouquet  of  flowers  fresh,  but  a  very  strik- 
ing and  effective  one  is  thus  described :  In  a  vessel  of  water  place 
a  plate,  and  on  this  stand  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  weighted  at  the 
bottom  so  as  to  stand  upright.  This  being  done,  the  bouquet  is 
covered  with  a  bell  glass,  the  rim  of  which  ought  to  fit  exactly  the 
flat  part  of  the  plate ;  the  bell  glass  should  be  entirely  filled  with 
water  and  without  the  least  air  bubble.  Then  raise  all  t(^ther, 
bell  glass,  plate  and  bouquet  and  place  on  a  table,  leaving  on  plate 
around  the  base  of  the  bell  glass  a  little  water  to  keep  the  air  from 
entering.  The  flowers  in  this  situation  will  be  preserved  in  all 
their  freshness  for  several  weeks,  and  their  beauty  is  increased  by 
a  great  number  of  bubbles  of  gas  produced  by  the  respiration  of 
the  leaves,  and  which  attach  themselves  to  the  leaves,  looking  like 
pearls.  The  edge  of  the  plate  and  the  water  that  it  contains  should 
be  concealed  by  a  light  bed  of  moss  in  which  are  set  some  flowers. 
A  bouquet  thus  arranged  produces  a  charming  effect,  especially  in 
the  evening.   

MAHAOINa  THE  OELLAB. 
If  the  cellar  openings  are  manipulated  correctly,  the  place  may 

be  kept  cool  and  dry  during  the  summer.  The  openings  should  be 
mostly  closed  during  the  day  and  opened  after  the  outdoor  air  has 
become  cool  at  night.  If  kept  clean,  the  cellar  will  not  need  a 
great  deal  of  airing,  but  ventilation  and  dryness  will  prevent  its  be- 
coming unhealthy.  Lime  will  absorb  the  moisture  and  noxious 
gases,  if  they  cannot  be  expelled  or  their  formation  prevented. 
Charcoal  is  also  a  great  absorber  of  gases.  In  some  parts  of  the 
South  whitewash  is  the  great  agent  of  purification  and  cleanliness 
in  cellars,  the  walls  and  ceiling  being  coated  with  it.  The  temper- 
ature of  a  cellar  may  be  lowered  by  putting  a  tub  of  broken  ice  and 
salt  in  it  Double  windows  are  made  to  keep  the  temperature  at 
the  right  point  in  summer  as  well  as  in  winter.  Keep  the  cellar 
well  drained  and  well  ventilated  and  thu:^  will  be  less  fever,  less 
diphtheria  and  fewer  disea^^|j^^|^^^d^^^^^f^  and  the 
putrefoction  of  vegetables.  ^ 
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LIBEAEY  LEATLETS. 

A  False  Start. 

The  last  novel  from  the  fertile  pen  of  Hawley  Smart  is  as 
good  as  those  which  preceeded  it,  save  that  it  doesn't  seem  to 
end  right.  A  man  who  makes  "a  false  start"  in  life  need  not 
necessarily  be  killed  off  by  an  author  simply  for  that  reason,  at  the 
end  of  the  book.  In  racii^  parlance,  with  which  Mr.  Smart  is  so 
familiar,  he  should  be  rung  back  and  ^yen  a  second  trial.  In  this 
case  death  ended  the  beat  and  race  and  finished  a  noble,  manly  life. 

Maurice  Enderby,  a  young  English  curate,  marries  a  charming, 
high-spirited  girl,  as  poor  as  himself,  and  as  a  "pot  boiler" 
accepts  a  curacy  in  a  conservative  English  town,  among  a  lot  of 
bigotted  individuals,  who  believe,  as  so  many  just  such  people  in 
New  England  towns,  that  the  sun  rises  and  sets  inside  their  town 
limits.  A  wealthy  uncle  of  Mrs.  Enderby  promises  her,  as  a  wed- 
ding gift,  one  half  of  all  purses  won  by  a  promising  young  race 
horse  belonging  to  him.  The  young  curate,  who,  of  course,  is  but 
human,  watches  the  result  of  each  race  with  ill-concealed  interest 
—for  they  need  the  winnings  of  the  colt  to  keep  the  wolf  at  a  dis- 
tance from  their  home— until  he  finally  ewns  the  title  of  the 
"  sporting  parson,"  is  accused  of  betting  on  the  races,  gambling 
and  all  sorts  of  similar  weaknesses,  of  which  he  is  innocent  His 
clerical  harness  frets  him,  and  the  gossip  stings  him  to  madness. 
He  resigns  his  curacy  and  "follows  the  races,"  winning  at  first 
and  then  losing  all— save  honor,  his  wife's  love  and  a  few  faithful 
friends.  He  goes  as  a  volunteer  and  special  correspondent  to  the 
Zulu  war,  and  then,— bat  let  the  reader  follow  his  fortunes  to 
the  end. 

The  racing  descriptions  are  spirited  and  exciting  and  the  scenes 
in  Zululaod  depicted  by  one  who  may  perhaps  have  been  there,  so 
vividly  are  they  portrayed.  To  use  a  well  known  saying,  "there 
isn't  a  dull  page  in  the  book,"  and  the  odds  are  that  the  "  False 
Start "  is  finished  by  each  reader  who  passes  under  the  curve. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Price  50  cents. 

Protective  Aeeoclfttlon. 

For  a  long  time  the  subscription  book  publishers  have  suffered 
a  large  pecuniary  loss  through  unscrupulous  canvassers  who  vio- 
late their  agreement  by  selling  to  jobbers  and  dealers  at  much  less 
than  the  published  prices,  being  satisfied  with  a  very  small  profit, 
thus  enabling  the  jobbers  to  cut  the  prices  and  interfere  with  the 
legitimate  trade.  The  publishers  have  made  efforts  to  prevent 
this,  but  in  consequence  oE  their  inability  always  to  trace  and 
identify  the  books,  the  efforts  have  not  been  successful,  until  the 
following  method  was  lately  adopted :  Between  the  back  of  each 
volume  and  the  binding  or  cover  is  bound  up  a  duplicate  copy- 
righted stamp,  which  will  be  numbered  and  registered.  It  will  be 
bound  up  so  securely  that  it  cannot  be  removed  without  ruining 
the  book.  This  was  invented  by  Henry  Fenno,  an  old  publisher, 
who  is  associated  with  two  journalists  in  forming  an  association  to 
be  known  as  "  The  Booksellers'  and  Publishers*  Protective  Asso- 
ciation." Such  publishers  as  may  desire  it  will  be  admitted  to 
membership  in  the  association.  They  will  pay  a  yearly  subscrip- 
tion, and  be  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  patent  duplicate  stamps, 
which,  together  with  the  books  for  recording  sales,  etc.,  will  be 
supplied  by  the  association,  the  publishers  paying  a  small  royalty 
for  their  use.  Nearly  all  the  leading  subscription  book  publishers, 
including  the  Harpers,  C.  L.  Webster  &  Co.,  the  Caxton  Book 
Concern,  and  other  well  known  houses,  have  promised  to  become 
members  of  the  association.  It  is  said  the  adoption  of  the  associ- 
(ion  plan  will  save  the  subscription  book  publishers  at  least  I200,- 
000  a  year.   

Evolution  and  Rellfflon. 
The  suo,  not  the  earth,  was  proved  to  be  the  center  of  the  solar 
system ;  gravitation,  and  not  the  special  act  of  a  Diety,  was  proved 
to  be  the  force  that  keeps  the  heavenly  bodies  in  their  places ;  the 
age  of  the  earth  was  proved  to  be  measured  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  years  and  not  by  a  few  thousands ;  the  antiquity  of 
man  was  proved  far  to  antedate  the  traditional  five  or  six  thousand ; 
and  religion  still  lives,  a  better  religion  than  ever  before,  purer, 
more  feeling  and  more  rational.  There  are  good  Christians  who 
believe  that  the  present  conflict  between  special  creation  and  evo- 
lution may  be  decided  in  favor  of  development  under  natural  law 


without  detriment  to  religion,  any  more  than  there  was  any  detri- 
ment to  it  when  the  other  great  questions  were  decided  against  it. 
Prof.  Joseph  Le  Conte  is  one  of  these  persons  and  he  has  formu- 
lated his  reasons  in  this  volume. 

In  the  first  part  he  gives  an  account  of  what  evoluion  is ;  in  the 
second  he  gives  an  outiine  ot  its  truth  drawn  froui  many  different 
sources ;  and  in  the  third  part  he  examines  its  relation  to  funda- 
mental religious  beliefs.  No  man  who  knows  what  the  philosophy 
of  evolution  really  is  ever  charges  it  with  being  materialistic ;  it  ts 
no  more  concerned  with  matter  than  with  force.  Prof.  Le  Conte 
agrees  that  the  charge  of  materialism  is  ill  founded.  He  con- 
siders the  relationship  of  God  to  nature,  man  to  nature  and  God  to 
man,  pantheism  and  evil.  The  first  two  parts  are  the  valuable 
ones  of  the  book ;  the  one  on  religion  as  affected  by  the  theory  of 
evolution  will  hardly  be  satisfactory,  either  to  the  evolutionist  or 
to  the  orthodox  Christian.  The  author  here  departs  from  his 
scientific  method  founded  on  experience,  and  wanders  into  the 
realm  of  the  supposable  and  imaginary,  more  or  less.  He  indeed 
perceives  that  the  problem  of  evil  is  fully  solved  by  the  evolu- 
tionist, but  he  strains  a  good  many  points  when  he  claims  that 
revelaUon  is  possible  if  evolution  is  true  and  that  spirit  was 
evolved  from  primordial  force. 

The  last  few  chapters  are  the  stru^Ie  of  a  scientific  mind  to 
harmonize  two  antagonistic  systems  of  being  without  really  sur- 
rendering anything  from  either  side.  The  task  is  too  great. 
Either  the  theory  of  evolution  must  give  up  or  supernatural 
religion  must  lop  off  a  good  deal  of  itself  and  reconstruct  the 
remainder.  A  good  thing  about  the  book  for  popular  reading  is 
that  it  is  so  small  (344  pages)  that  it  may  be  read  without  much 
expenditure  of  time  or  patience.  It  Is  well  worth  reading  any  how. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Chips  from  a  Teacher's  Workahop. 

It  takes  something  more  than  an  ability  to  solve  problems  in 
arithmetic,  to  enable  one  to  teach  the  principles  of  numbers ;  mere 
proficiency  in  usins  good  English  and  in  remembering  the  facts  of 
geography  will  not  make  a  good  teacher  of  language  and  geography. 
There  is  a  science  of  imparting  knowledge,  distinct  from  possess- 
ing that  knowledge  itself.  The  successful  teacher  knows  the 
powers  and  limitations  of  the  human  mind  in  its  various  stages  of 
development  and  how  the  mind  gets  its  conceptions.  These 
principles  are  in  the  well  established  foundation  of  modern  educa- 
tion. The  book  at  hand  embodies  them  and  is  a  thoroughly  scien- 
tific exposition  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  education  as  it  is 
found  in  our  best  schools. 

The  author  is  Dr.  L.  R.  Klem,  a  prominent  and  leading  edu- 
cator in  Ohio,  and  the  book  is  a  treasure  of  educational  science 
without  a  wasted  sentence.  How  to  teach  arithmetic,  geography, 
language,  history,  how  to  question,  what  errors  to  avoid,  what 
principles  to  observe — all  these  are  elaborated  with  detail  and  the 
various  practical  steps  that  the  teacher  should  follow.  No  teacher 
or  school  officer  who  has  the  contents  of  this  volume  yet  to  learn, 
should  for  another  day  be  without  it,  for  herein  lies  the  basis  of 
their  improvement  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  Boston : 
Lee  &  Shepard ;  408  pages.  For  sale  by  the  W.  F.  Adams  Com- 
pany, Springfield,  Mass.   

Betford'8  Magazine. 

A  new  magazine  is  announced  by  Messrs.  Belford,  Clarke  &  Ca, 
of  New  York,  to  be  devoted  to  politics,  fiction,  poetry,  general 
literature,  science,  and  art. 

In  politics  the  new  magazine  will  give  an  independent  support 
to  the  Democratic  party  and  to  the  present  administration.  It  will 
advocate  the  extinguishment  of  the  surplus,  by  a  reduction  oi  the 
present  tariff  in  the  direction  of  free-trade  or  of  a  tariff  for  revenue 
purposes  only ;  such  reform  to  be  effected  in  the  Interests  of  the 
formers,  the  working-men,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  population. 
These  and  other  political  and  social  questions  of  general  interest 
will  be  treated  in  a  popular  manner,  suitable  to  the  p^es  of  a 
magazine  which  is  intended  to  reach  all  classes  of  the  people. 

The  department  of  fiction  will  be  exceptionally  full.  A  com- 
plete novel  will  be  published  in  each  number ;  and  each  issue  will 
also  contain  one  or  more  short  stories  complete. 

The  editor-in-chief  will  be  Coli-DioiHi^Fiatt,a^ntlemaii.of-4ong 
and  varied  literary  experience,  both  as  a  journalist  and  littera^ 
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teur,  and  also  a  patriot  well-known  throuffhout  the  land  by  reason 

of  his  connection  with  the  history  and  politics  of  the  country 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

Among  the  contributers  will  be :  David  A.  Wells,  Hon.  Frank 
H.  Hurd,  Prof.  W.  G.  Sumner,  J.  S.  Moore  (Parsee  Merchant), 
Hon.  John  G.  Carlisle,  Henry  Watterson,  Henry  George,  Julian 
Hawthorne,  Edgar  Saltus,  John  James  Piatt,  Thomas  G.  Shearman, 
General  H.  V.  Boynton,  Sarah  B.  M.  Piatt,  Edgar  Fawcett,  Joel 
Benton,  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  Rev.  Geoiige  Lorimeri  £.  Heron- 
Allen,  Coates-Kinney,  James  Wbitcomb  Riley,  Soule  Smith 
{ **  Falcon  ** ),  Gertrude  Garrison. 

Price,  #2.50 a  year;  or  25  cents  per  number. 


OBUUBS  F&OH  ETEBYBODT'S  TABLE. 

SWETT  Up  and  CAKIFULLT  FRBSERVSa 


Britons  and  Muacovltes. 

It  takes  a  newspaper  man  to  write  an  interesting  book  of 
travels.  Mr.  M.  M.  Batlou's  success  in  this  line  is  duplicated  by 
that  of  Mr.  Curtis  Guild,  editor  of  the  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin, 
who  now  issues  bis  third  volume  of  foreign  travels.  No  profound 
study  of  the  Briton  or  the  Muscovite  is  attempted,  but  the  object 
of  the  volume  is  rather  the  description  of  scenes  and  people,  the 
narration  of  inddents  and  the  characterization  of  Uie  people  as  they 
appear  to  an  American  traveler.  The  English  hotel  takes  con- 
siderable space  at  the  beginning  and  its  many  inconveniencies,  dis- 
comforts and  wretched  services  fill  the  reader  on  this  side  of  the 
water  with  some  of  that  exasperation  that  he  would  entertain  if  he 
were  their  victim.  The  conservatism  of  the  English,  their  per- 
sistence in  using  inferior  things  and  following  senseless  customs, 
cannot  help  but  fill  the  American  observer  with  idty  at  the  spec- 
tacle of  such  slavery. 

The  scene  rapidly  changes  from  England  and  the  several  abbeys, 
cathedrals  and  noted  buildings  that  Mr.  Guild  visited,  to  St. 
Petersburg,  Moscow  and  Novgorod.  The  descriptive  realism  of 
the  journalist  here  displays  itself  and  Russia,  as  it  appears  on  the 
sui&ce,  stands  out  in  relief  before  the  reader.  The  narrative  is 
more  Russian  than  English,  and  wisely  so,  for  the  Russian  portion 
of  the  book  is,  as  a  whole,  the  more  interesting.  The  observations 
are  bright  and  keen  and  the  narrative,  with  its  comments  and  in- 
ddents, is  deddedly  entertaining  and  instructive.  Boston :  Lee 
ftShepard.  Price  |2.   

Mohammed  Benanl. 

*'  The  case  of  Mahammed  Benani,"  an  anonymous  novel  which 
has  lately  appeared,  is  attracting  no  little  attention.  Evidently  the 
author  is  familiar  with  the  Oriental  life  he  so  faithfully  describes, 
although  this  is  found  more  in  his  characters  than  in  his  scenery 
and  customs.  Mohammed  is  very  possibly  a  portrait ;  he  resem- 
Ues  a  type  only  found  in  Eastern  countries.  The  girl  Eptomah  is 
another  strictly  Oriental  person,  and  about  the  whole  story  there 
hangs  a  mist  as  of  incense,  a  strange,  intoxicating  atmosphere 
found  only  in  stories  of  the  Orient 

The  scene  of  the  story  is  not  indicated  by  the  anther  and  ficti- 
tious names  for  persons  are  used.  Had  not  these  identities  been 
10  well  concealed,  the  story— as  a  work  of  fiction— might  have  been 
more  effective.  There  is  a  mystery  surrounding  it  all,  however, 
suffident  to  arouse  an  appetite  for  more  just  such  stories,  and  the 
sequel  to  '*  Mohammed  Benani  "  may  be  sure  of  a  warm  welcome. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.   Price  50  cents. 


The  Story  of  Coletta. 
A  charming  little  translation  from  the  French  by  W.  R.  Jenkins 
has  been  published  by  the  Appletons.  The  story  is  that  of  a 
young  girl  with  but  a  trifling  knowledge  of  the  world,  who  is 
plunged  into  the  solitude  of  an  old  chateau  where  she  leads  a  life 
of  dreary  monotony.  She  naturally  evolves  some  decidedly 
romantic  ideas  of  life,  and  under  the  advice  of  the  "  wise-women  " 
of  the  village  she  is  induced  to  devote  nine  days  to  a  season  of 
prayer  to  a  certiun  saint,  who  is  to  send  her  a  fairy  prince.  This 
is  the  motive  of  the  story  and  the  methods  thereof  tend  to  make  it 
attractive.  It  is  told  with  a  charming  lightness  and  radness  and 
is  full  of  skillful  little  touches  such  as  French  literary  art  knows 
how  to  produce ;  and  whoever  the  author  of  "  Colette  "  may  be, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  in  every 
way  most  charming  stories  that  French  fiction  has  given  us  tor  a 
long  tbne.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Price  25  cents. 


How  TO  Tbll  Good  Flour. 
Mrs.  Cornelius  thinks  it  is  the  best  economy  to  purchase  the 
best  flour,  even  at  an  extra  cost.  Good  flour  adheres  slightly  to 
the  hand,  and  if  pressed  in  it  shows  the  impress  of  the  lines  of  the 
skin.  Dough  made  of  it  is  yellowish  white,  and  does  not  stick  to 
the  hands  after  suffident  kneading. 


House  Poison. 

If  the  condensed  breath  collected  on  the  cool  window  panes  of  a 
room  where  a  number  of  persons  have  been  assembled  be  burned, 
a  smell  as  of  singed  hair  will  show  the  presence  of  organic  matter; 
and  if  the  condensed  breath  be  allowed  to  remiUn  on  the  windows 
for  a  few  days,  it  will  be  found  on  examination  by  a  microscope, 
that  it  is  alive  with  animalcules.  The  inhalation  of  air  containing 
such  putrescent  matter  causes  untold  complaints  which  might  be 
avoided  by  a  drculation  of  fresh  iXv. —Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


How  TO  Drink  Hiuc. 
Some  complain  that  they  cannot  drink  milk  without  t>eiog  "dis- 
tressed by  it."  The  most  common  reason  why  milk  is  not  well 
borne  is  due  to  the  fact  that  people  drink  it  too  quickly.  If  a  glass 
of  it  is  swallowed  hastily  it  enters  into  the  stomach  and  then  forms 
in  one  solid,  curdled  mass,  difficult  of  digestion.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  same  quantity  is  sipped,  and  three  minutes  at  least  are 
occupied  in  drinking  it,  then  on  reaching  the  stomach  it  is  so  di- 
vided, tliat  when  coagulated,  as  it  must  be  by  the  gastric  juice, 
while  digestion  is  going  on,  instead  of  bein^  in  one  hard,  condensed 
mass  upon  the  outside  of  which  only  the  digestive  fluid^  can  act,  it 
is  more  in  the  form  of  a  sponge,  and  in  and  out  of  the  entire  bulk 
the  gastric  juice  can  play  freely  and  perform  its  ixm.tAon,n-Ameri- 
can  AncUyst.   

Hints  oh  Cooking. 

When  we  wish  to  extract  juices  from  anything  we  pot  it  in  cold 
water  and  let  it  gradually  reach  the  bcnling  point,  so  when  we  wish 
the  viands  to  retain  their  juices  and  use  the  water  only  as  a  medium 
for  cooking  them  the  opposite  course  must  be  pursued. 

Starch  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  many  vegetables, 
and  on  the  prevalence  of  this  element  depends  the  digestibility  of 
the  vegetable.  To  free  this  element  and  have  it  thoroughly  in- 
corporate itself  with  the  other  elements  in  the  vegetable  a  great 
amount  of  heat  is  necessary,  and  hence  it  is  that  all  vegetables 
should  be  put  down  to  cook  in  boiling  water. 

Some  authorities  claim  that  even  though  the  water  is  boiling  it 
extracts  considerable  of  the  starch,  and  therefore  the  nutritive  ele- 
ment, and  that  steam  is  the  only  agent  that  should  be  employed  in 
cooking  many  varieties,  potatoes  for  instance.  There  are  as  many 
opinions  j^inst  as  for  this  method,  and  while  it  undoubtedly 
seems  probable,  still  equally  good  results  have  been  obtained  from 
the  older  method. 

Chemists  say  that  potatoes  should  always  be  boiled  in  their 
jackets,  as  there  are  various  elements  detrimental  to  the  whole- 
someness  of  the  vegetable  that  are  absorbed  by  the  skin,  and  that 
potatoes  that  are  peeled  before  boiling  retain  some  of  these  ele- 
ments. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  have  the  potatoes  peded  before 
bdng  boiled  think  they  have  a  peculiar  taste  if  they  are  boiled  in 
their  skins.  Of  course  it  is  all  the  effect  of  imagination,  but  no 
amount  of  talking  will  convince  them  of  that  fact,  so  if  the  potatoes 
have  to  be  peeled  see  that  quite  a  thick  skin  is  taken  off,  because 
there  is  a  very  bitter  add  lodged  in  cells  quite  near  the  skin,  and 
you  must  get  rid  of  as  much  of  this  as  possible.  The  water,  of 
course,  draws  most  of  this  out,  but  it  is  not  as  effective  as  the  ab- 
sorbent nature  has  provided. 

Soft  water  should  be  used  in  cookit^  vegetables,  and  the  only 
way  dty  folks  can  soften  water  is  to  add  a  little  salt  to  it.  Six  or 
eight  potatoes  will  need  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  added  to  the  water; 
turnips  and  parsnips  require  about  the  same—that  is,  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt  to  a  quart  of  water.  If  any  scum  shoiUd  happen  ^o  rise  to 
the  surface  when  the  vegetal^if^J)^^^yi(^@^[^Uy 
skimmed  oSL— Brooklyn  Cthxm>  O 
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A  VAQiB  OF  FUaiTITB  -mSE. 
Gathbbbd  Hkre  and  Thue. 


"PAPA,  WHAT  WOULD  YOU  TAKE 

FOR  ME?" 
She  was  read;  for  sleep  and  she  Uy  on  my  arm 

In  her  little  frilled  cap  so  fine, 
With  her  golden  hair  falling  oat  at  the  edge 

Like  a  circle  of  noon  surkshine ; 
And  I  hummed  the  old  tnne  of  "Banbnry 
Cross 

And  '*  three  men  who  put  out  to  sea," 
When  she  sleepily  said,  as  she  closed  her  blue 
eyes, 

*•  Papa,  what  would  you  take  for  me  ?  " 

And  I  answered,  "  A  dollar,  dear  little  heart," 

And  she  slept,  baby  weary  with  play, 
And  I  held  her  warm  in  my  love-strong  aims, 

And  I  rocked  her  and  rocked  away, 
U,  the  dollar  meant  all  the  world  to  me,  . 

The  land  and  the  sea  and  the  sky. 
The  lowest  depth  of  the  lowest  place, 

The  highest  of  all  that's  high. 

All  the  dties  with  streets  and  palaces, 

With  their  pictures  and  stores  of  art, 
I  would  not  take  for  one  low,  soft  throb 

Of  my  little  one's  loving  heart ; 
Nor  all  the  gold  that  was  ever  found 

In  the  busy  wealth-finding  past, 
Would  I  take  for  one  smile  of  darling's  face, 

Did  I  know  it  must  be  the  last 

So  I  rocked  my  baby  and  rocked  away, 
She  was  weary  and  sleepy  with  play. 

And  I  held  her  warm  in  my  love-strong  arms, 
And  I  rocked  her  and  rocked  away. 

And  I  hummed  and  hummed  and  hummed  away. 
How  much,  O,  how  much  would  it  be  ? 

When  she  sleepily  said,  as  she  closed  her  blue 
eyes: 

'*  Papa,  what  would  you  take  for  me  ?  " 

And  the  morning  came,  and  my  babe  was  as 

white 

As  the  pillow  on  which  she  lay. 
For  the  angels  came  in  the  dark  midnight, 

And  they  bore  my  darling  away ; 
And  I  bowed  my  head  and  thought  of  those 

Who  dwell  far  over  the  sea. 
Who  hear  not  the  voice  of  the  blessed  Christ : 

"  Let  the  little  ones  come  unto  me." 

So  I  laid  my  baby  to  rest  at  last 
In  the  churchyard,  so  lonely  and  cold. 

But  I  know  that  she  now  is  with  God  on  high, 
And  she's  walking  the  streets  of  gold. 

And  I  gave  my  wealth  that  all  might  bear 
The  words  Utat  so  comforted  me, 

For  so  many  are  the  hearts  that  are  weary  and 
sad. 

Yonder,  over  the  restless  sea. 

—Chaplam  McCabe. 


THB  OLD  CLOCK. 
"  Oh  1  the  old,  old  clock,  of  the  household  stock. 

Was  the  brightest  thing  and  neatest; 
Its  hands,  though  old,  had  a  touch  of  gold. 

And  its  chime  rang  still  the  sweetest ; 
'Twas  a  monitor,  too,  though  its  words  were  few. 

Yet  they  live,  though  natioiu  altered; 
And  its  voice,  still  strong,  warned  old  and  youi^ 

When  the  voice  of  friendship  faltered: 
'Tick  I  tick  1 '  it  said—'  quick,  quick  to  bed, 

For  ten  I've  given  a  warning  ; 
Up  I  up  I  and  go,  or  else  you  know 

You'll  never  rise  soon  in  the  morning! ' 

"  A  friendly  voice  was  that  old,  old  clock, 
As  it  stood  in  the  comer  smiling, 


And  blessed  the  time  with  a  merry  chime, 

The  wintry  hours  beguiling; 
But  a  cross  old  voice  was  that  tiresome  clodc. 

As  it  called  at  daybreak  boldly. 
When  the  dawn  looked  gray  o'er  the  misty  way. 

And  the  early  air  blew  coldly ; 
'  Tick  I  tick  I  •  it  said—'  quick  out  of  bed. 

For  five  I've  given  warning ; 
You'll  never  have  health,  you'll  never  have 
wealth. 

Unless  you're  up  soon  in  the  morning  I ' 

"Still  hourly  the  sound  goes  round  and  round. 

With  a  tone  that  ceases  never ; 
While  tears  are  shed  for  bright  days  fled. 

And  the  old  friends  lost  forever  I 
Its  heart  beats  on — though  hearts  are  gone. 
Its  hands  still  move — though  hands  we  love 

Are  clasped  on  earth  no  longer  I 
'  Tick  I  tick  I '  it  said—'  to  the  churchyard  bed, 

The  grave  hath  given  warning; 
Up  I  up  1  and  rise,  and  look  at  the  skies, 

And  prepare  for  a  heavenly  morning  I  * " 

 ~  Unidentified. 


THE  PRODIGAL  DAUGHTER. 
To  the  home  of  his  father  returning, 

The  Prodigal,  weary  and  worn. 
Is  greeted  with  joy  and  thanksgiving. 

As  when  on  his  first  natal  mom ; 
A  "  robe"  and  a  "  ring"  are  his  portion. 

The  servants  as  suppliants  bow. 
He  is  clad  in  fine  linen  and  purple. 

In  return  for  his  penitent  vow. 
But  ah  1  for  the  Prodigal  Daughter, 

Who  has  wandered  away  from  her  home — 
Her  feet  must  still  press  the  dark  valley 

And  through  the  wild  wilderness  roam; 
Alone,  on  the  bleak,  barren  mountains— 

The  mountains  so  dreary  and  cold- 
No  hand  is  outstretched  in  fond  pity 

To  welcome  her  back  to  the  fold. 
But  thanks  to  the  Shepherd,  whose  mercy 

Still  follows  his  sheep,  though  they  stray; 
The  weakest,  and  e'en  the  forsaken. 

He  bears  in  His  bosom  alway ; 
And  in  Ae  bright  mansions  of  glory. 

Which  the  blood  of  His  sacrifice  won,  - 
There  it  room  for  the  Prodigal  Daughter 

As  wtU  as  the  Prod^al  Son. 

— UnidenHfied. 


CARAWAY. 

Down  past  the  savory-bed  and  the  parsley, 
And  close  to  the  tumble-down  picket-fence. 

The  caraway  grew  that  Grandma  planted, 
And  there  it  has  been  growing  ever  since. 

When  dear,  old  Grandma  her  "  meetin-bunnit " 
Had  carefully  tied,  on  the  Sabbath-day, 

She  always  put  in  her  best'gown  pocket 
A  generous  handful  of  caraway. 

For  the  dear,  old  soul  would  grow  aweary 

To  sit  so  long  in  the  cushionless  pew ; 
And  oft  the  parson's  doctrinal  sermon 

Would  trouble  her  tender  feelings,  too. 

And  when  she  had  heard  so  much  "  election  " 
That  her  heart  for  others  began  to  bleed. 

She  sensed  the  better  God's  love  behind  it 
By  eating  a  bit  of  her  "  meetin'-seed." 

Solemn  and  mild  upraised  to  the  parson 
Her  gentle,  old  face  on  the  Sabbath-day, 

She  drank  the  sweet  there  was  In  the  sermon— 
The  bitter  she  flavored  with  caraway. 

Though  it  is  not  very  fair  to  look  at. 
Though  you  may  not  fancy  its  taste  indeed. 

Yet  still  it  shall  grow  there  down  in  the  garden. 
Because  it  was  Grandma's  "  meetin'-seed." 


MY  BOY  STILL 
Do  yon  think  I've  forgotten  the  day 

I  carried  him  at  my  breast  7 
Many  fair  children  I've  loved  since  then. 

But  I  think  that  I  loved  him  best, 
For  he  was  our  firs^bom  child,  John, 

And  I  have  not  the  heart  or  will 
To  love  him  less ;  whatever  may  come 

He's  my  boy  still  1 
I  remember  when  he  was  a  little  lad. 

How  he  used  to  climb  on  my  knee  ; 
How  proud  we  were  of  his  beauty, 

Of  bis  wit  and  his  mimicry, 
And  I  know  quite  well  he's  a  man  now, 

With  a  wild  and  stubborn  will; 
But  whatever  he  is  to  yon,  John, 

He's  my  buy  still  I 

He  was  just  like  sunshine  about  the  house, 

In  the  days  of  his  happy  youth  ; 
You  know  we  said  that  with  all  his  faults 

He  had  courage  and  love  and  truth. 
And  though  he  has  wandered  far  away, 

I'd  rather  you'd  say  no  ill ; 
He  is  sure  to  come  back  to  his  mother  ; 

He's  my  boy  still  I 

I  know  there  was  never  a  kinder  heart. 

And  I  can  remember  to-day 
How  often  he  went  with  me  apart 

And  knelt  at  my  knee  to  pray. 
And  the  man  will  do  as  the  boy  did, 

Sooner  or  later  he  will ; 
The  Bible  is  warrant  for  that ;  so 

He's  my  boy  still  I 

A  mother  can  feel  where  she  can't  see. 

She  is  wiser  than  any  sage ; 
My  boy  was  trained  in  the  good  old  way, 

I  shall  certainly  get  my  wage. 
And  though  be  has  wandered  far  away, 

And  followed  his  wayward  will, 
I  know  whatever,  wherever  he  is, 

He's  my  boy  still  1 

—IndiaMepetu  Jtmrmd. 


SOME  THINQS  FOREVER. 

Some  things  shall  be  forever; 
Matter  may  change,  as  matters  must; 
The  mountains  crumble  into  dust. 
The  tides  forget  their  ebb  and  flow. 
The  earth  no  more  its  verdure  know. 
The  moon  its  light  to  darkness  bum. 
Stars  fade  away,  suns  cease  to  turn — 

Some  things  shall  be  forever. 

Some  things  shall  perish  never ; 
The  wealth  of  gold,  the  diamond's  worth, 
Shall  vanish  with  the  miser  earth. 
Honor  and  glory  shall  be  o'er 
And  fame ;  e'en  time  shall  be  no  more. 
Kingdoms  shall  crumble,  and  the  high 
Shall  fall,  and  death  itself  shall  die- 
But  some  things  perish  never. 

Some  things  shall  live  forever; 
Reason  shall  perish  never  more. 
Memory  shall  keep  her  treasured  store 
And  will  shall  live,  imperial  will. 
And  love  or  hate,  for  good  or  ill, 
This  mystery  of  being,  I, 
This  conscience,  self,  shall  never  die — 

Some  things  shall  live  forever. 

Some  things  shall  be  forever ; 
Truth  shall  be  changeless  blessedness, 
Justice  abide  and  righteousness. 
And  peace— and  heaven  be  their  abode. 
God  shall  forever  more  be  God. 
Shall  sin  with  truth  run  parallel. 
And  hell  eternally  be  hell  ? 

Some  things  shall  £e7orever 
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Thk  EriQuxm,  Econouiis  and  Ethics  of  the  Hohk. 
IN  TWENTY-SIX  LESSON-CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  XVII.— PicNiaNG  and  Traveling. 

Tbtj  who  always  stay  at  home  engaged  in  a  narrow  round  of  cares, 
miss  the  attrition,  the  outlook  and  the  veraatiHty  of  experience  which  is 
the  result  of  traTcl.— ^mw. 

HE  humor  of  one  of  Frank  Stockton's 
stories  consists  in  the  comical  ex- 
periences of  camping  out.  The  fam- 
ily in  question  made  all  due  prepara- 
tions to  go  to  some  distant  spot,  but 
could  not  decide  where  that  should 
be.  It  ended  in  pitching  tent  on  a 
neighbor's  farm  half  a  mile  from 
home  and  in  undergoing  all  the 
whimsical  discomforts  they  would 
have  encountered  at  the  distance  of 
a  thousand  miles.  In  one  sense  it 
seems  odd  because  the  family  would  have  been  so  much 
more  comfortable  sleeping  in  their  own  beds  under  their 
own  roof.  It  is  as  much  of  a  joke  as  Miss  Hale's  inimitable 
Feterkins,  whose  ocean  voyage  ended  in  trudging  through 
mud  and  rain  into  an  old  dingy  canal  boat  in  which  they 
spent  the  day  imagining  they  were  taking  a  sail  while  the 
boat  remained  tied  fast  to  its  moorings. 

Under  all  that  is  quaint  and  ridiculous  there  is  a  great  joy 
in  camping  out,  even  if  we  go  not  beyond  the  sight  of  our 
own  chimneys.  She  who  has  not  tested  the  flavor  of  smoky 
tea  made  in  an  old  tin  can,  of  eggs  and  potatoes  roasted  in 
the  ashes  and  eaten  in  a  dining-room  roofed  by  the  blue  sky 
or  the  misty  tree-tops,  to  the  music  of  sighing  winds  and  dash- 
ing waters,  knows  not  nature  or  loves  her  not.  That  table  of 
bark  or  plank  spread  with  clean  towels  and  covered  with  a 
hybrid  variety  of  dishes  perhaps  containing  venison  flavored 
with  the  sweet  spicery  of  the  wilderness  and  trout  which  half 
an  hour  before  flashed  their  speckled  sides  in  the  water  that 
laps  the  beach  in  front,  is  not  to  be  despised,  nor  that  bed  of 
fragrant  fir  or  hemlock  on  which  our  weary  limbs  sank  to  rest 
as  a  tired  child  on  the  bosom  of  its  mother,  to  be  wakened 
only  by  the  soughing  of  the  breeze  or  the  twitter  of  the  birds. 

Can  we  afford  to  go  through  life  without  such  glimpses  into 
the  arcana  of  Nature  ? 

To  have  the  soul  quickened  to  its  depths  as  well  as  the 
body  filled  with  new  force  and  vigor,  it  is  necessary  to  leave 
towns  and  houses  and  all  the  haunts  of  men  and  stand  face 
to  face  with  the  wild  and  primitive.  And  this  not  from  the 
piazza  of  a  Queen  Anne  villa,  nor  even  an  artistic  log  house 
false  and  conventional  as  the  conception  which  designed  it, 


but  from  a  veritable  tent.  There  the  sojourner  learns  that 
our  foster-mother 

"  Can  so  inform 
The  mind  that  is  within  ns,  so  impress 
With  quietness  and  beauty  and  so  feed 
With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  evil  tongues  *  * 
Nor  greetings  where  00  kindness  is,  oor  all 
The  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life 
*  Shall  e'er  prevail  against  us,  or  disturb 
Our  cheerful  faith  that  all  which  we  behold 
Is  full  of  blessings." 

Civilization  has  become  so  artificial  that  many  know  noth- 
ing of  such  life,  or  regard  it  as  savagery.  The  vast  horizon 
and  overarching  sky,  silence  and  space  where  the  voice  of 
God  speaks  directly  to  the  soul  of  man,  the  mysterious  proc- 
esses of  nature,  terrify  tiiem.  They  miss  conventional  forms 
as  much  as  matuHnal  warm  water,  rocking-chairs  and  tiie 
daily  paper.  Having  learned  neither  to  observe  nor  to  think, 
they  are  as  lonely,  awe-struck  and  unappreciative  as  a  de- 
serted babe  under  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's. 

One  so  simple,  direct  and  sincere  as  Mrs.  Southmayd  could 
not  fail  to  love  nature  undipped  and  unadorned.  The  family 
had  a  good  tent  and  went  to  the  woods  during  a  number  oE 
Augusts  and  all  enjoyed  the  outing.  It  is  well  for  a  world- 
worn  woman  to  cease  for  awhile  and  let  the  many  colored 
web  of  life  drop  from  the  tired  fingers  that  hold  its  strands 
from  tangling  and  look  up  and  about  While  she  has  them 
in  charge  it  seems  as  if  the  world  depended  on  having  each 
strand  taut  and  in  place.  And  so  the  leaden  days  go  by. 

And  here,  behold  I  a  fresh  life  opens,  radiant  with  new 
thoughts  that  glide  past  clad  in  the  fleecy  folds  of  rest  and 
peace.  The  old,  monotonous  tread-mill  fails  to  creak,  the 
grinding  is  at  end.  Sleep  sweetly  tired  mother,  let  go  the 
threads.  Welcome  the  poppies  falling  light  as  dew-drops  on 
eyelids  wearied  with  too  great  stress  of  light  I 

An  habitual  camper-out  learns  to  have  implements  and 
clothing,  few  and  strong.  Packing-boxes  in  which  provisions 
and  goods  have  been  conveyed  furnish  tables,  cupboards, 
pantries,  storerooms  and  seats.  They  can  be  set  on  end  or 
piled  one  on  the  other  and  covered  with  a  cretonne  spread. 
A  rough  shelter  of  bark  and  boughs  against  a  tree,  under  it 
an  open  fire,  or  a  square  of  sheet  iron  bent  stove-form  to  hold 
the  kettles,  or  a  kerosene  stove,  constitute  the  kitchen.  Dishes 
of  stone-ware,  a  plentiful  supply  of  wooden  plates  and  tin 
cups  and  common  knives  and  forks,  and  there  you  are  I  A 
gross  of  Japanese  paper  napkins  are  not  to  be  despised,  nor 
a  plenty  of  old  linen  and  cotton  for  various  purposes.  For 
those  who  prefer  folding-cots  to  hemlock  boughs  the  former 
are  not  an  expensive  luxury. 

The  mountain  suits  of  Mrs.  Southmayd  and  her  girls  were 
made  out  of  thick  blue  flannel  and  came  just  below  the  knees, 
and  Turkish  trowsers  completed  the  costume.  There  were 
blouse  waists  and  arm-holes  and  belts  loose  enough  to  permit 
untrammeled  movements.  Thick  underclothing,  hosiery  and 
shoes,  Scotch  caps  and  shade  hats,  blankets,  wraps  and  gos- 
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samer  ulsters  gave  protection  in  all  weather.  The  bojrs'  blue 
blouses  and  knickerbockers  were  no  more  comfortable  than 
the  clothing  of  their  mother  and  sisters. 

For  furniture  there  were  a  few  folding  chairs  and  some  strips 
of  old  carpeting,  a  small  mirror  and  the  aforementioned  boxes. 
Benches  and  tables  were  improvised  when  needed  and  the 
dining-room  consisted  of  a  roof  of  birch-bark  and  boughs 
bounded  by  infinite  space.  Canned  goods  were  stored  under 
the  table  as  well  as  on  it — during  meal  time.  There  were 
milk,  salmon,  chicken  and  vegetables,  though  they  depended 
on  frequent  forays  into  neighboring  settlements  for  fresh 
comestibles. 

In  Mrs.  Southmayd's  short,  infrequent  trips  she  noticed 
most  travelers  were  loaded  down  with  bag^;age.  Before  pack- 
ing, all  articles  supposed  to  be  required  were  gradually  gath- 
ered into  two  piles;  one  she  called  Necessities,  the  other 
Luxuries.  It  was  amusing  to  see  her  hovering  between  the 
two.  A  dressing-gown  for  her  husband,  a  morning-dress  for 
herself^  various  articles  of  personal  adornment  and  dresses 
which  m^ht  or  might  not  come  into  requisition  were  given 
up  with  a  struggle.  Four  changes  of  underclothing  for  each, 
one  of  them  thick,  even  in  midsummer,  to  meet  the  exigencies 
ol  our  varying  climate,  were  sufficient  for  a  month's  absence. 
A  pair  of  thick  boots  were  added,  with  the  ever  necessary 
overshoes,  slippers,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  handkerchiefs, 
collars  and  ruching.  Men  have  a  way  of  using  collars  and 
cuffs  on  dusty  journeys,  that  can  be  thrown  away,  by  which 
means  they  appear  immaculately  fresh  every  morning. 

A  duster  of  gray  alpaca  or  pongee  was  considered  indis- 
pensable. A  traveling  bag  of  crash  or  holtand  Mrs.  South- 
mayd  found  to  be  most  convenient  for  wraps  and  shawls.  It 
was  made  the  full  width  of  the  material,  about  three-fourths 
of  a  yard,  and  measured  more  than  twice  that  length.  One 
end  folded  over  and  sewed  together  at  the  sides  made  a  bag 
fifteen  inches  in  depth  to  contain  small  articles  not  easily 
crushed,  also  a  shallow  box  to  hold  handkerchiefs  and  another 
with  collars  and  cuffs.  The  bag  also  held  a  morocco  toilet 
case  for  combs,  a  tin  box  with  her  favorite  soai^  brushes  for 
the  clothing,  the  teeth  and  nails  and  whatever  else  might  be 
thought  necessary.  Another  box  contained  the  inevitable 
needle-case  with  its  spools  of  cotton  and  silk,  a  pin-cushion, 
thimble,  scissors,  tape,  and  case  of  court-plaster.  A  bottle  of 
vaseline  filled  in  one  spare  comer  and  a  sponge-bag^of  oiled 
silk  another. 

The  night  clothing,  buttoned  into  a  small  linen  bag  made 
just  large  enough  to  hold  it,  was  laid  on  the  larger  bag, 
over  which  were  piled  folded  shawls  and  an  extra  coat  for  the 
good  man.  Lastly  came  the  overshoes  wrapped  in  paper  and 
the  umbrella  buttoned  in  its  case,  when  the  whole  was  ready 
for  rolling  and  strapping  compactly  and  securely.  The  con- 
venience of  such  packages  can  only  be  estimated  by  those 
who  have  groaned  under  the  weight  of  the  heavy  leather  re- 
ceptacles which  can  neither  contract  nor  expand,  and  in  all 
ways  illustrate  tiie  "total  depravity  of  inanimate  things." 
They  are  flying  open  when  they  should  be  shut  and  persist  in 
remaining  closed  when  they  ought  to  open.  They  grow  di- 
lapidated with  usage  and  easily  put  on  a  peculiarly  disrepu- 
table appearance,  in  which  they  continue  to  exist  during  the 
remainder  of  their  seedy  days. 

The  linen  traveling  case  is  light,  can  be  made  small  or  large 
at  will  and  may  be  laundried  after  the  journey.  It  can  be 
bound  with  braid  of  any  color  or  embroidered,  but  is  just  as 
serviceable  in  its  unadorned  usefulness. 

After  many  trials  Mrs.  Southmayd  found  a  traveling  dress 
of  iron-gray  wool  with  trimmings  of  black  to  be  most  desirable 
for  herself.  Jewelry,  with  the  exception  of  a  pin  at  the  throat, 
is  out  of  place  in  a  public  conveyance  as  much  as  gay,  or- 
nately made  clothing.   A  bonnet,  glove^  wrap  and  veil  to 


match  finished  a  costume  which  had  received  as  much  care 
in  fitting  and  making  as  if  it  were  to  be  worn  on  state  oc- 
casions. 

In  short  trips  a  black  silk  which  has  seen  its  best  days  is 
always  in  place.  A  friend  of  Mrs.  Southmayd's  traveled  in 
Europe,  for  the  space  of  six  months,  in  a  silk  of  American 
manufacture.  "  Twice  a  week  at  least,"  she  said,  "  that  dress 
was  sponged,  cleaned  with  benzine,  mended,  the  buttons  ex- 
amined to  see  if  they  were  secure,  the  folds  pulled  out  and 
creases  flattened.  Fortunately  it  was  made  with  but  little 
trimming  and  was  a  good  article  to  begin  with.  During  three 
months  I  literally  wore  no  other  frock,  for  we  traveled  with 
shawl-straps  and  bags.  It  was  often  wet,  bedraggled  and 
muddy,  but  it  came  out  triumphantly  from  every  test.  I  was 
always  complimented  on  its  fresh  appearance." 

The  clothing  of  Charlie  and  Geoige,  Daisy  and  Amy,  was 
of  excellent  material  and  well  made.  The  boys  were  generally 
clad  in  blue  cloth,  the  girls  in  various  shades  of  brown.  The 
mother  found  no  satisfaction  in  sleazy  goods,  cotton  and  cam- 
bric for  summer  must  be  good  of  the  kind.  Above  all  things 
she  disliked  to  see  fussy  little  dresses  covered  with  much  or- 
nament and  varied  colors,  and  felt  thankful  for  those  Green- 
away  fashions  which  have  restored  to  children  that  quaint 
simplicity  of  which  a  depraved  French  taste  had  deprived 
them. 

Mr.  Southmayd,  who  traveled  much  and  often,  insisted  on 
certain  conditions  when  the  family  accompanied  him.  Each 
member  should  encounter  all  annoyances  and  delays  with 
perfect  good  nature.  "Why  don't  the  train  start?"  "How 
slow  we  go!"  "When  shall  we  get  there?"  were  forbidden 
exclamations.  "  We  are  going  for  pleasure,"  he  said,  "  and  if 
we  take  everything  good-humoredly  and  patiently  we  shall 
find  what  we  are  after.  If  we  allow  little  discomforts  we  had 
better  stay  at  home.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  making  up  our 
mind  to  enjoy  all  we  can  and  put  other  things  out  of  our 
thoughts  altogether." 

If  he  were  not  with  the  family,  Mrs.  Southmayd  was  coun- 
seled to  provide  herself  with  all  necessary  information  before 
starting  and  keep  her  tickets  in  her  left  glove,  or  pinned  to 
her  dress  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  given  to  the  conductor 
without  delay.  "Oh,  where  is  my  ticket?"  exclaims  the  un- 
orderly  person.  "  I  had  it  only  a  moment  ago."  Then  comes 
a  dive  into  the  pocket,  an  examination  of  the  porte-monnai^ 
a  whisking  out  of  the  seat,  and  shaking  the  folds  of  clothing, 
to  the  great  amusement  of  fellow-passengers,  the  ill-concealed 
impatience  of  the  conductor  and  the  despair  of  the  passenger. 
*'  Oh !  here  it  is,  just  where  1  put  it  myself,"  follows,  or  else 
it  is  lost  and  trouble  follows. 

In  case  of  accident  Mr.  Southmayd  advised  a  tremendous 
effort  of  self-control  and  a  mustering  of  the  energies  to  think 
what  it  would  be  best  to  do.  "  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,"  said 
he,  "the  passenger  ought  to  keep  perfectly  still.  There  are 
times  when  one's  life  depends  on  jumping  or  leaping  at  once, 
but  not  often.  Try  and  keep  .your  wits  about  you  and  don't 
scream.  If  anything  paralyzes  or  maddens  men  it  is  the 
screams  of  women.  If  you  must  die,  die  game."  It  may  be 
said,  also,  that  a  frame  of  mind  which  sees  in  every  occur- 
rence the  leadings  of  a  wise  and  loving  Providence  is  that 
which  will  give  coolness  and  presence  of  mind  in  apparent 
danger.  Apparent  truly,  for  nothing  can  affect  the  spirit  In 
the  words  of  Phebc  Cary, 

"  We  are  the  msrinen  uid  God  the  sea. 
And  though  we  make  false  reckonings  aod  run 

Wide  of  a  righteous  course  and  are  undone, 
Out  of  Hia  deeps  of  love  we  cannot  be." 

The  Southmayds  always  provided  themselves  with  pretty 
baskets  filled  with  luncheon  in  traveling.  There  were  sand- 
wiches made  out  of  thin  slices  of  bread  with  trimmed  edges 
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and  filled  with  tongue,  chicken,  hard-boiled  eggs,  or  beef 
minced  or  pounded  fine  and  lightly  seasoned,  and  crackers 
and  biscuits  wrapped  in  clean  old  napkins.  There  were  also 
piles  of  crisp  seed  cookies  and  ginger  nuts  made  from  recipes 
that  grandmother  had  approved  fifty  years  before  and  a  plen- 
tiful store  of  fruit.  These  were  not  to  be  munched  at  all 
hours,  but  nothing  ever  tasted  so  good  as  these  lunches  ex- 
cept the  "spreads"  of  which  ex-school  girls  have  such  vivid 
memories. 

There  were  bottles  brought  out  on  these  occasions, — veiy 
suspicious  looking  but  harmless  as  to  contents,— though  only 
the  eklers  indulged.  Here  is  Mrs.  Southmayd's  way  of  filling 
them  :  Put  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  good  oolong  tea  into  a 
good  sized  bottle  and  nearly  fill  it  with  cold  water.  Cork 
tight  and  stow  in  the  traveling  bag.  Pack  up  a  few  lumps  of 
loaf  st^T,  teaspoons  and  mugs  of  silver  or  glass.  When 
thirsty,  or  at  meal  lime,  pour  a  little  of  the  decoction,  which 
will  then  be  strong  and  delightfully  fresh,  into  each  mug, 
sweeten  to  taste  and  fill  up  with  cold  water.  If  the  cars 
are  stopping  at  a  restaurant  station,  hot  water  may  be 
procured. 

The  tea  may  be  strong  or  weak  at  will,  and  is  so  much  better 
than  the  cheap,  sloppy  stuff  which  travelers  generally  find 
along  the  way,  that  one  who  has  used  this  home-made  beverage 
will  seldom  go  on  a  journey  without  the  tea-bottle.  It  has 
mitigated  not  a  few  rides  to  California  and  Florida.  One 
soon  gets  accustomed  to  drinking  it  cold  if  hot  water  is  not 
to  be  procured.   The  pnly  danger  is  in  using  it  too  strong. 

A  decoction  of  coffee  sweetened  and  softened  with  hot  milk 
is  good  during  the  first  day's  journey,  but  tea  is  as  fresh  at 
the  end  of  the  week  as  on  the  first  day. 

In  journeying,  one  must  expect  to  encounter  both  thought- 
lessness and  selfishness,  kindliness  and  generosity.  Pushing 
and  scrambling  for  the  best  seats  in  a  car  are  only  exceeded 
by  the  tenacity  with  which  the  average  traveler  ai^ropriates 
that  adjoining  and  perhaps  four  seats  while  only  paying  for 
one.  It  may  be  a  woman  with  that  indescribable  air  which 
is  supposed  to  confer  the  title  of  "  lady  "  who  coolly  usurps 
the  entire  space  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  others  are  standing. 
In  that  case  it  seems  to  be  the  duty  of  any  one  of  those  de- 
prived of  a  seat  to  quietly  take  that  which  is  vacant,  but  to  do 
it  with  pleasant  courtesy. 

Occasionally  Amy  made  brief  journeys  unattended.  Under 
her  father's  tuition  she  remained  oblivious  to  the  bold  glances 
of  admiration  which  were  sometimes  cast  upon  that  youthful 
face  beaming  with  anticipation.  She  learned  that  it  was  wise 
to  accept  courtesies  or  enter  into  conversation  only  with 
women  or  with  men  old  enough  to  be  her  fother,  and  even 
then  with  respectful  reticence.  It  is  not  wise  to  continue 
an  informal  acquaintance  made  in  traveling.  The  mother 
was  cautious  in  allowing  nothing  gay  or  conspicuous  in  the 
traveling  costumes  of  her  dai^hters,  aiid  no  loud  talking. 

In  journeying  by  steamer,  nothing  more  appropriate  can  be 
worn  than  all-wool  goods  of  navy  blue,  which  not  even  salt 
water  can  injure.  The  less  ornamentation  and  drapery  the 
fresher  it  will  look  at  the  end  of  the  voyage.  A  better  frock 
of  some  dark  material  for  dinner  and  evening  wear  will  be 
needed.  There  should  be  a  warm  flannel  gown  for  the  state- 
room, even  in  mid-summer,  and  an  equally  warm  loose  jacket 
in  order  to  dispense  with  tight  basques  in  the  morning  or  in 
case  of  sea-sickness. 

Picnics  were  usual  in  Roseville  as  elsewhere.  How  few 
are  ever  successful  I  There  is  too  much  of  one  thing,  too 
little  of  another  and  sutteen  cakes  to  one  meager  biscuit. 
The  story  in  Good  Hoitsekeeping  of  the  "  Muggs  boys  who 
had  eleven  hard-boiled  e|^  and  one  cucumber  pickle  "  is  not 
overdrawn.  The  delicate  viands  are  mussed  and  crushed, 
the  czeam-bottle  leaks  and  percolates  through  the  basket,  the 


cheese  has  crumbled  into  the  berries  and  the  spoons  have 
been  left  at  home.  One  comes  from  coffee-making  with  a 
burnt  dress  and  singed  eyebrows,  several  wander  off  before 
luncheon,  Jack  sits  down  on  a  hornets'  nest,  the  boys  climb 
trees  and  the  limbs  break  and  the  wrong  lovers  are  sure  to 
pair  off  to  the  disgust  of  the  mammas.  Yet  picnics  fill  a 
natural  desire  to  get  away  from  hackneyed  ways,  even  though 
it  takes  a  Thoreau  to  descry  an  ^olian  harp  in  the  barked 
chestnut  of  the  telegraph  pole  where  *'  every  pore  of  the  wood 
is  filled  with  music  which  it  rejoices  to  transmit,— a  harp  gird- 
ling the  earth  and  played  on  by  the  winds  of  every  latitude 
and  longitude." 

A  few  families  of  Roseville,  numbering  among  them  the 
Southmayd's,  finally  succeeded  in  fixing  a  plan  for  picnics  in 
which  order  dominated.  At  each,  one  housekeeper  was  chosen 
for  the  leader  of  the  next.  It  was  her  business  to  press  into 
service  the  lads  who  were  going.  One  of  them  circulated  a 
kind  of  "  round  robin  "  on  which  the  other  housekeepers  wrote 
what  they  would  provide  for  the  next  picnic.  Those  were 
interviewed  last  who  were  well  known  to  have  some  specialty 
which  they  were  always  ready  to  furnish,  as  layer  cake,  raised 
biscuits  or  sandwiches.  One  of  the  young  men  took  control 
of  the  coffee-kettle,  milk,  sugar,  lemons  and  whatever  accom- 
panied the  beverages ;  another  answered  for  the  safety  of  the 
dishes  and  the  proper  number  of  forks  and  spoons.  Still 
another  provided  wood  and  kindled  the  fire,  one  extemporized 
rug-covered  seats,  one  suggested  walking  parties  and  games, 
and  one  marshaled  the  coming  and  going. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  s^rls  to  help  carry  out  these  plans,  to 
arrange  the  viands  tastefully,  to  wait  on  their  elders,  look 
after  the  safety  of  the  children,  and  in  general  be  agreeable 
and  joyous.  As  for  the  elders  themselves,  some  sketched, 
many  talked— and  a  few  went  to  sleep  after  lunch. 

These  merry  expeditions  were  greatly  affected  by  the  Stay- 
at-Home  Clnb,  and  derived  their  enjoyment  from  the  relaxa- 
tion from  care,  the  out-of-door  life  and  absence  of  for- 
mality. For  these  reasons  strangers  were  not  asked  to  at- 
tend unless  they  seemed  fitted  to  enter  readily  into  the  spirit 
of  the  scene. 

Parties  for  croquet  and  lawn-tennis  were  very  general.  Mr. 
Southmayd  had  a  rustic  bower  built  under  the  shade  of  some 
large  firs  and  very  near  the  house  for  the  use  of  the  young 
people.  Four  rough,  forked  poles  at  the  extremities  of  a  par- 
allelc^am  gave  support  to  a  roof  covered  with  boughs  which 
overshadowed  a  rustic  table  and  lawn  seats  of  cedar  roots. 
At  these  informal  patties  the  table  with  its  covering  of  a 
colored  lunch-cloth  frequently  bore  little  except  buttered  rolls, 
lemonade,  crackers  and  cake.  For  more  ambitious  occasions 
there  were  prettily  arranged  dishes  of  flowers,  and  tarts,  jel- 
lies or  custards  in  addition  to  small  sandwiches,  but  nothing 
which  required  carving  or  cutting.  Fruit-jellies,  fruit-cream 
or  other  ornamental  dishes  were  made  by  the  girls  since  it 
was  good  practice  for  them,  while  it  did  not  hinder  the  work 
of  the  domestics.  And  so  a  great  deal  of  time  was  spent  out 
of  doors,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  dawdled  away  on 
the  lounge,  to  their  benefit  and  pleasure. 

^Hester  M.  Pecle. 


Original  In  Good  Housekbbping. 

PULLED  BSEAD. 

The  English  eat  cheese  and  pulled  bread  together.  The 

latter  is  delicious  and  the  two  make  an  excellent  combination. 
To  make  pulled  bread  take  a  loaf  of  freshly  baked  bread, 
while  it  is  still  warm,  pull  the  inside  out  of  it  in  pieces  the 
size  of  your  hand  or  smaller,  and  put  these  into  the  oven  and 
bake  them  a  delicate  brown.  When  cool  they  are  crisp  and 
as  full  uf  flavor  as  a  nut,  and  make  a  delicious  combination 
with  cheese. 
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Original  in  Good  Housekbbpihg. 

SALADS. 

"  The  tnm-pike  road  to  people's  hearts,  1  find 
lies  throofh  their  mouths,  or  I  mistake  mankind." 

—POtr  Pindar. 

HO  made  the  first  salad,  and  when? 
Did  Eve  compound  it,  daintily  and 
deftly,  out  of  humming-birds  e^s 
and  rose  leaves,  nectar  and  am- 
brosia^ and  shyly  offer  it  to  Adam — 
her  first  effort  in  the  culinary  line  ? 
If  she  did,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he 
accepted  it  graciously,  and  ate  it 
with  relish:  at  all  events,  he  could 
not  dampen  the  ardor  of  her  satia* 
faction  in  having  prepared  a  new 
dish,  by  accusing  her  of  experimentJ 
ing  out  of  a  cook-book ;  neither  could 
he  declare  that  his  mother  made  a 
better  one.  As  for  what  Lilith  might  have  achieved  in  that 
line— it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  "first  man  "  was  altt^ether 
too  chivalrous  to  hold  up  the  perfections  of  his  "  earlier 
bride  "  to  the  later  one ;  then  if  the  myth  may  be  relied  upon, 
Lilith  was  at  best,  very  unpractical,  and  spent  the  greater 
part  of  her  time  arranging  her  golden  hair,  leaving  Adam  to 
get  his  own  dinner. 

Undoubtedly  the  salad  in  its  simple  form  was  the  first  com- 
bination made  by  man  in  the  culinary  line,  and  was  eaten 
before  fire  was  utilized  in  cooking.  By  one  authority,  the 
salad  is  six  thousand  years  old;  if  ethnology  is  true  it  is 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  years  old.  The  ancient 
^Tptians  ate  it,  and  Pliny  mentions  it  in  his  Natural  History. 
Virgil  tells  of  the  rustic's  preparation  of  a  salad  for  his  morn- 
ing meal— now  going  to  his  garden 

"  He  first  displaced 
Four  plants  of  garlic,  large  and  rooted  bst; 
The  tender  tops  of  parsley  next  he  culls. 
Then  the  old  rue  bush  shudders  as  he  pulls, 
And  a  coriander  last  to  these  succeeds 
That  hangs  on  sl%htest  threads  her  trembling  seeds." 

These  herbs,  with  a  lump  of  salted  cheese,  he  places  in  a 
stone  mortar,  then  grinds  them  until  the 

«  Herbs  below 
Lost  in  each  other,  their  own  power  forego. 
And  with  the  cheese  in  compound,  to  the  sight 
Nor  wholly  green  appears,  nor  white." 

He  completes  his  salad  with  just  as  much  nicety  as  the 
modem  Mg^who  indeed,  is  only  the  pupil  of  the  ancients— 
for 

'*  With  cautious  hand,  that  grudges  what  it  q)!!!*, 
Some  drops  of  olive  oil  he  next  instills, 
llien  vinegar  with  caution  icarcely  less." 

And  here  you  have  an  epitome  of  salad  making— that  the 
ingredients,  if  there  are  several,  shall  be  so  blended  as  to 
forego  their  separate  powers  ;  that  the  oil  shall  be  added 
"  cautiously  "  drop  by  drop,  that  the  vinegar  shall  be  almost 
as  carefully  put  in.  To  quote  from  the  wise  Evelyn :  "  In  the 
composure  of  a  salad,  every  plant  should,  come  to  bear  its 
part  like  notes  in  music." 

As  for  the  ingredients  of  which  a  salad  may  be  composed — 
it  would  be  well  enough  to  say,  everything  edible  in  the  fiesh 
and  vegetable  line,  for  one  is  constantly  surprised  by  hearing, 
or  reading  of  some  unthought  of  material  utilized  in  a  salad. 
Aside  from  tomatoes,  cabbage,  potatoes  and  beets,  which  are 
commonly  used,  may  be  added  cauliflowers,  carrots,  arti- 
chokes and  mushrooms.  Cauliflower  makes  a  particularly 
delicate  salad ;  and  if  boiled  in  salt  and  water  until  tender, 
then  drained  and  set  on  the  ice  to  cool,  and  neatly  arranged 


on  a  pretty  majolica  dish  with  a  border  of  pale  green  inner 
leaves  of  lettuce,  and  the  dresang  carefully  poured  over, 
forms  a  dainty  dish. 

The  Mayonnaise,  pure  and  simple,  is  so  familiarly  known, 
and  there  are  such  varied  and  complete  directions  given  in 
all  cook-books  for  making  it,  that  it  is  superfiuous  to  give  it 
any  space.  But  many  people  dislike  oil,  and  such  an  excel- 
lent cooked  dressing  may  be  made  without,  by  substitutii^ 
cream,  that  2  will  give  one  method.  Take  first  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  flower  and  one  of  butter,  mix  them  smoothly 
together  with  the  back  of  a  silver  spoon,  (if  they  are  placed  in 
an  earthen  bowl  set  in  a  basin  of  boiling  water,  the  operation 
will  be  facilitated,)  add  ateacupful  of  vinegar,  and  if  the  vine- 
gar is  very  strong,  only  fill  the  cup  to  within  one-half  inch 
of  the  top  and  put  in  water  to  complete  it  When  this  mix- 
ture is  quite  hot— it  is  best  to  let  it  cook  in  the  bowl  set  in 
the  basin  of  water— add  one  egg  thoroughly  beaten,  a  trifle 
of  salt  and  one  small  teaspoonful  of  prepared  mustard,  let  it 
boil  until  smooth,  then  set  away  to  cool.  If  this  is  kept  in  a 
cold  place,  you  have  a  dressing  which  will  keep  a  week  in 
summer,  and  an  unlimited  length  of  time  in  winter,  and  may 
have  a  great  many  culinary  variations  played  with  its  aid.  If, 
for  instance,  a  potato  salad  is  to  be  made,  cut  the  cold,  boiled 
potatoes  in  dice ;  take  one-half  of  this  dressing,  (if  for  a  small 
family)  and  add  to  it  one-half  of  a  teacupful  of  cream,  beating 
it  in  thoroughly,  a  small  spoonful  dL  celery  salt, — unless  you 
cut  up  celery  with  your  potatoes,  and  a  dash  of  red  pepper ; 
mix  the  potato  with  a  portion  of  the  dressing,  then  arrange 
neatly  on  a  low  dish  and  pour  over  the  remainder,  garnish- 
ing in  summer  with  lettuce  or  nasturtium  blossoms  and  leaves, 
and  in  winter  with  thin  slices  of  beet  cut  in  fanciful  shapes. 
The  other  half  of  the  dressing  may  be  used  with  chopped 
cabb^:e  by  adding  one  tablespoonful  of  cream  and  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  sugar  and  a  dash  of  black  pepper,  and  garnishing 
with  parsley  and  boiled  eggs  cut  in  rings.  A  very  nice  chicken 
salad  may  be  made  with  the  same  dressing  by  adding  to  it 
three-fourths  of  a  cupful  of  cream,  a  little  red  pepper  and  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  capers.  Cut  the  white  meat  of  the  chicken  in  small 
pieces  and  mix  with  ralery  which  has  been  cut  in  bits ;  stir  in 
lightly  part  of  the  dressing,  place  the  salad  in  a  bowl  and  pour 
over  the  remainder,  garnishing  with  parsley  or  lettuce,  and  a 
sprinkle  of  capers.  If  using  this  dressingfor  lobster  or  salmon 
it  is  better  to  carefully  beat  in  two  tablespoonf  uls  of  oil.  A  very 
good  salad  to  prepare  in  an  emergent^  is  one  of  eggs,  boiled 
hard,  pltmged  in  cold  water,  neatly  peeled,  then  cut  in  halves 
and  arranged  on  a  small  platter  with  the  ends  up ;  pour  the 
dressing,  to  which  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  cream  has  been 
added,  carefully  around  the  eggs,  garnish  with  celery  tops, 
and  a  tasteful  and  palatable  dish  is  quickly  made,  provided, 
of  course,  that  the  dressing  is  on  hand.  Two  tablespoonfnls 
of  cream  and  one  of  sugar  should  be  well  stirred  in  the  same 
dressing  for  lettuce  salad,  and  the  lettuce,  jtist  taken  off  the 
ice,  arranged  in  bunches  of  four  or  five  small  leaves  each 
placed  in  a  circle  on  a  low  glass  dish,  and  in  the  center  of  each 
bunch  a  ring  of  cold  boiled  egg;  the  dressing  may  be  placed 
in  a  glass  custard  cup  in  the  middle  of  the  dish  or  in  any 
little  fancy  dish  by  itseli  A  preference  may  be  had  for 
lettuce  salad  in  a  bowl— if  so,  separate  the  crisp  hearts  of 
cabbage  lettuce,  pile  lightly  in  a  bowl  and  pour  the  dressing 
over,  if  nasturtium  blossoms  and  leaves  are  mixed  with  lettuce 
a  pleasant  pungency  is  given.  Tomatoes  should  have  oil  in 
quantity  to  suit  the  taste,  and  a  little  sugar  and  pepper  added 
to  the  dressing ;  while  cucumbers  should  have  oil  and  pepper 
omitting  the  sugar.  A  very  good  mixed  salad  may  be  made 
of  string  beans,  radish  pods,  beets  and  small  okra  pods — all 
should  be  boiled  in  salt  and  water  until  tender,  and  used  cold. 
Cold  boiled  greens— cowslips  or  dandelions— pressed  firmly 
in  a  dish  and  cut  in  squares  when  cdd,»  make  a  irery  good 
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supper  relish  when  neatly  arranged  and  garnished,  and 
covered  with  dressing. 

The  poets  found  the  salad  a  dainty  enough  dish  for  their 
mention.  Petrarch  paused  in  writing  sonnets  to  Laura  in 
the  seclusion  of  Vaucluse,  to  dine  on  a  salad.  When  Cowper 
speaks  of  "  a  cheap  but  wholesome  salad  from  the  brook," 
he  probably  meant  water-cresses,  which  everybody  knows 
to  be  delicious  dressed  with  vinegar,  oil,  pepper  and  salt, 
with,  perhaps  a  little  sugar. 

Spenser  tells  us  of 

"  Fat  coleworts  and  comforting  perseUne 
Cold  lettuce,  and  refreshing  rosmuine." 

Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  the  profound  thinker,  in  the  midst  of 
writing  upon  theolt^,  philosophy  and  repudiation,  found 
time  to  give  his  idea  of  a  salad  in  a  poetical  recipe,  as 
follows : 

**  Two  large  potatoes  passed  throng  kitchen  sieve, 
Smoothness  and  softness  to  the  salad  give ; 
Of  mordent  mustard  add  a  single  spoon- 
Distrust  the  condiment  that  bites  too  soon- 
Bat  deem  it  no^  the  man  of  herbs,  a  fault  i 
To  add  a  double  qnantiQr  of  salt : 
Four  times  the  spoon  with  oil  <A  Lucca  crown. 
And  twice  widi  jrinegar  procured  from  town ; 
True  flavor  needs  it,  and  your  poet  begs. 
The  pounded  yellow  of  two  well-boiled  en*. 
Let  onion  atoms  lurk  within  the  bowl. 
And*  scarce  suspected,  animate  the  whole. 
And,  lastly,  in  die  flavored  compomid  toss 
A  magic  ^oonfol  of  anchovy  sance. 
OI  great  andglorious;  ohi  herbadons  tieatl  • 
'Twould  tempt  the  dying  anchorite  to  eaL 
Back  to  the  world  he*d  turn  his  weary  soul. 
And  plunge  his  fingers  in  the  salad  bowl." 

Cobbett,  who  recommends  all  sorts  of  curious  things  for 
salad  greens,  hardly  agrees  with  Spenser  about  comforting 
perseline,"  denominating  it "  a  mischievous  weed  that  French- 
men and  pigs  eat  when  they  can  get  nothing  else.  Both  use 
it  in  salad,  that  is,  to  say,  raw." 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  salad  mentioned  in  literature, 
or  at  least  the  largest,  is  that  famous  one  eaten  by  Gaigantua, 
and  composed  of  a  quantity  of  lettuce  and  six  pilgrims,  and 
dressed  with  oil,  vinegar  and  salt. 

A  curious  recipe  for  a  salad  was  given  me  by  a  lady  who 
procured  it  from  Sweden,  she  said  all  who  ate  it  pronounced 
it  excellent  These  are  the  directions : 

A  Swadlsh  Salad. 

Boil  some  beets  and  put  them  in  vinegar  over  night.  Get  a 
couple  of  pickled  herrings  (not  smoked  and  dried)  and  soak  all 
night  The  next  morning  have  ready  some  boiled  potatoes  cut  in 
dice ;  cut  the  beets  the  same  way ;  have  rather  more  potatoes  than 
beets ;  mix  tt^ther,  add  two  tablespoonsful  of  syrup ;  shred  the 
herrings  fine ;  cut  up  a  raw  apple,  a  little  cucumber  pickle,  and  part 
of  an  onion ;  pepper  to  taste.  Mix  all  together,  and  add  some  of 
the  red  vin^;ar,  and  some  si^ar,  if  it  is  not  wet  or  sweet  enough. 
Pile  the  salad  smoothly  on  Uie  platter,  crumble  the  yolks  of  hard- 
boiled  tfx^  over  the  top  and  place  around  the  sides  the  whites  of 
eggs  and  ^eces  of  beet  until  you  have  a  pretty  effect  Make  a 
sauce  of  sweet  cream  adding  red  vinegar  from  the  beets,  little  by 
tittle,  until  it  is  a  pretty  pink.  Make  In  the  morning  to  eat  for 
supper." 

Hie  cook  who  is  sighing  for  something  new  under  the  sun, 
will  find  it  in  this  salad ;  and  as  national  suppers — Russian, 
German,  and  others,  are  so  much  in  vc^e,  this  may  make 
the  foundation  for  a  Swedish  repast. 

I^nally,  the  requisite  for  good  salad  making,  are,  first  of 
all,  a  "  knack,"  as  people  say ;  next,  painstaking  and  tasteful 
garnishing,  for  the  salad  should  be  the  poem  of  the  table,  a 
harmony  in  teste  and  color, 

^Add  Marie  Peck. 


Oiicinsl  in  Good  HonsBKBBPiMo. 

HT  STEF-OHILDKEV. 
An  Echo  vrom  the  Halls  of  Vassar  Colligb. 

OUSIN  Esther  dismissed  one  suitor  be- 
cause he  was  an  inveterate  smoker,  and 
the  smell  of  tobacco  made  her  sick, 
and  another  on  account  of  his  conviv- 
ial habits.  The  third  one  was  too  fond 
of  base  ball,  and  the  fourth  would  talk 
slang.   She  left  them  all,  went  to  col- 
lege apd  graduated  with  honors,  after 
which  she  went  into  business  with  her 
father  whose  health  was  failing.  After 
her  father's  decease  she  sold  the  busi- 
ness, and  astonished  her  friends  by 
marrying  Mr.  Marchant,  a  widower 
with  seven  children. 
"Poor  dear  Esther  I  she  has  thrown 
away  her  college  education,"  said  one. 
"  Worse  still,  she  has  thrown  herself  away,"  said  another. 
Esther  told  me  the  story  as  we  sat  together  in  the  soft 
evening  twilight,  and  I  will  give  it  in  her  own  words  as  nearly 
as  possible.   

Our  home-coming  from  the  wed(Ung  journey  was  unex- 
pected at  the  time.  The  house  had  a  sombre  aspect,  and  the 
children,  baby  excepted,  were  clad  in  mourning  garments. 
My  husband's  aunt  took  cfaaige  of  the  household  after  the 
mother  died,  and  she  constantly  reminded  them  of  their  be- 
reavement. "  Poor  child  "  she  would  say  in  sad  tones,  when 
she  spoke  to  them,  yet  her  rule  was  very  strict.  There  must 
be  no  laughter,  no  play.  The  piano  was  locked  and  no  sing- 
ing was  allowed,  unless  it  might  be  nurse  crooning  over  some 
old  song  to  baby.  Visits  and  visitors  were  alike  tabooed. 
The  children  looked  pale  and  sad,  and  though  they  bright- 
ened up  a  little  to  welcome  us  home  and  seemed  glad  to 
see  their  father,  it  soon  passed  and  they  were  dull  and 
spiritless. 

Aunt  Jane  resigned  graciously  and  gracefully  and  went 
away.  As  early  as  possible  I  began  to  revolutionize  the  ways 
of  the  household,  for  I  soon  found  that  these  children  were 
neither  healthy  nor  happy.  No  appetite  in  the  morning,  no 
breakfast  i>erhai»,  school-life  burdensome,  study  a  weariness. 
They  were  so  frequently  too  ill  to  go  to  school,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  them  to  keep  up  with  their  classes,  and  though 
br^ht  children  they  were  deficient 

We  called  a  family  council  at  which  the  eldest  children, 
Imogen  and  Myra  were  present,  and  discussed  the  necessity 
of  immediate  changes.  The  old  servants  were  wedded  to 
their  old  ways,  so  we  let  them  go  and  supplied  their  places 
with  others  more  docile.  We  let  the  light,  sunshine  and 
fresh  air  into  every  part  of  the  house ;  discarded  all  the  black 
garments  and  let  the  children  choose  the  colors  they  would 
like  to  wear.  The  piano  was  unlocked  and  tuned,  and  we 
sung  hymns  together  morning  and  evening. 

In  changing  the  diet  we  proceeded  very  cautiously,  my 
husband  nobly  seconding  all  my  efforts.  One  morning  when 
we  met  at  the  breakfast  table  there  was  a  bright  copper  kettle 
of  boiling  water,  a  tray  of  small  cups  and  saucers,  and  a  dish 
of  lemons  near  my  place,  and  on  the  rest  of  the  table  only  a 
few  odorless  flowers.  Each  one  received  a  cup  of  hot  water 
in  which  there  was  a  slight  dash  of  lemon  juice ;  and  Mr. 
Marchant  explained  to  the  younger  ones  how  to  take  it. 
Then  he  diverted  them  with  accounts  of  odd  and  laughable 
incidents  that  occurred  during  our  recent  journey.  Herbert 
laughed,  and  was  immediately  rebuked  by  Lizette,  our  four- 
year-old,  in  the  name  of  Aunt  Jane. 

"Aunt  Jane  was  very  kind  to  come  and  take  care  of  us 
when  we  had  no  one,  and  we  are  all  very  «at^  to  her  for 
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all  the  good  she  did,  and  wish  her  ha^^iness,  said  Mr.  Mar- 
chant.  She  has  gone  home  now  and  we  have  other  rules  as 
you  see." 

"  Is  it  not  wronjc  to  laugh,  papa  ? "  inquired  Ltzette. 
"  Certainly  not,  dear,  when  papa  is  telling  you  a  funny 
story." 

It  was  a  treat  to  see  the  brown  eyes  sparkle,  and  the  sweet 
mouth  smile  as  she  no  longer  felt  repressed  by  cast  iron 
rules. 

Was  it  this  repression  that  made  the  children  ill  ?  Only  in 
part.  Diet  had  much  to  do  with  it.  They  had  always  eaten 
rich  and  stimulating  food,  and  in  making  changes  I  had  to 
proceed  with  caution  and  gentle  firmness.  The  hot  water 
was  the  only  innovation  at  that  time.  The  usual  matutinal 
dishes,  witfi  hot  cakes  and  coffee  followed,  the  other 
meals  there  was  no  change. 

Another  morning  we  found  upon  the  table  two  large  dishes 
of  grapes  with  a  vase  of  flowers  between  them.  Sometimes 
we  had  pears,  sometimes  apples,  later  bn  when  Florida 
oranges  came  we  had  those  for  the  first  course.  Then  we 
had  a  cereal.  Crushed  wheat  was  the  favorite,  eaten  with 
rich  Aldemey  cream.  We  occasionally  used  pearled  wheat, 
wheatena,  oatmeal,  etc.,  sometimes  hominy. 

Very  gradually  the  old  rich  dishes  disappeared,  and  we  had 
□ice  chops,  broiled  beefsteak,  boiled  mutton  with  caper  sauce 
roast  beef  and  lamb,  fish  and  poultry,  with  a  variety  of  veg- 
tables.  Our  desserts  too  were  simple,  yet  very  palatable. 
No  rich  puddings  and  no  highly  flavored  sauces  were  allowed. 
We  also  substituted  cracked  cocoa  for  coffee.  It  was  not 
easy  to  make  all  these  changes  in  the  face  of  life  long  appe- 
tites and  prejudices,  but  it  was  done  gently  and  kindly,  and 
the  good  effects  were  ere  long  visible  in  the  improved  health 
of  the  children. 

No  amusements  had  been  allowed  because  they  were  in 
mourning,  I  began  with  music.  Those  who  could  play  took 
turns  presiding  at  the  piano,  while  all  joined  in  singing  some 
simple  tune.  They  were  soon  ready  to  learn  new  songs;  to 
sing  accurately  from  notes,  to  keep  time  and  not  try  to  out-do 
each  other.  It  brought  them  together  socially,  and  accus- 
tomed them  to  act  together  in  unity.  We  sometimes  sung 
while  waiting  for  meals  to  be  ready,  and  also  while  changes 
were  made  between  courses. 

Herbert  was  a  bright  nervous  boy  of  eigh^  with  a  brain 
too  large  for  his  body,  and  often  troubled  witii  insomnia.  His 
hour  for  retiring  was  eight,  and  in  order  to  insure  him  a  good 
refreshing  sleep,  we  all  joined  in  some  lively  game,  no  matter 
how  old  fashioned  it  was,  if  it  was  new  to  him  he  enjoyed  it 
with  a  zest  that  communicated  itself  to  the  entire  circle. 
One  .evening  when  some  near  friends  of  the  family  were  Mrith 
us,  I  proposed  that  they  should  dance  Luby. 

"  We  do  not  know  Luby,  and  we  cannot  dance,"  was  the 
chorus. 

"  So  much  the  better,"  said  I.  "AIT  stand  in  a  circle  and 
join  hands."  Mr.  Marchant  sat  down  at  the  piano,  and 
touching  the  keys  gently,  sang  softly.  I  joined  the  circle  of 
children,  only  the  younger  ones  would  try,  and  said,  "  Do  as 
I  do."  We  danced  around  together  singing  in  every  possible 
variety  of  voice  and  tune : 

"  Shall  we  dance  Luby,  Luby, 

Shall  we  dance  Luby  light  ? 
Yes,  we'll  dance  Luby,  Lnby, 

Sweet  as  a  Saturday  night" 

Then  standing  still  we  dropped  hands  and  sung : 
**  Put  your  right  hand  in," 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 

"  Pnt  your  right  haad  oo^ 
Shake  yonr  right  hand  a  littl^ 
And  turn  yoonelvea  about" 


This  with  a  very  quick  motion. 

"  Put  yonr  left  hand  in, 

Pnt  yonr  left  hand  out. 
Shake  yonr  left  a  little, 

And  turn  yourselvcB  abont" 

Then  we  sungand  danced  Luby  in  chorus.  Our  spectators 
the  fathers,  mothers,  grandmothers  and  aunts  found  the  per- 
formances veiy  amusing  indeed,  and  latched  till  they  cried 
at  the  odd  manceuvres  and  singing.  After  the  hands  the  feet 
were  exercised  in  the  same  way.  The  children  were  begin- 
ning to  perform  with  great  zest,  being  delighted  to  make  so 
much  sport  for  their  grave  elders.  After  the  feet  had  been 
duly  exercised,  we  bowed  the  head. 

"  Put  your  ngly  mug  in." 

This  was  the  funniest  of  all.  Herbert's  large  black  eyes 
were  sparkling  with  delight,  and  every  fibre  seemed  to  dance. 

"There  will  be  no  sleep  for  him  to-night,"  said  his  father, 
sadly,  after  the  company  had  left,  but  he  never  slept  more 
soundly.  The  cure  was  found.  A  lively  play  before  retiring 
helped  him  to  a  good  night's  rest. 

Occasionally  they  practised  a  few  calisthenics  the  older 
ones  had  learned  at  school,  but  games  were  the  favorite  rec- 
reation. I  taught  them  all  the  old  plays  I  ever  knew,  and 
that  was  a  g^at  many.  Going  to  Jerusalem,  Sta^e  coach. 
Tucker,  Apple  sauce,  The  Crowing  Hen,  etc.,  that  we  used 
to  play  when  we  were  children.  I  need  not  describe  them  to 
you.  For  the  older  ones  we  had  the  Horn  game.  Pantomimic 
Charades,  Throwing  Light,  Positives  and  Comparatives,  the 
Plant  game.  Conundrums,  Rhymes,  Puzzles,  Anagrams,  eta 

You  know  some  of  my  friends  thought  the  time  and  money 
I  had  spent  in  college  thrown  away,  because  I  married  so 
soon,  but  nearly  every  thing  I  learned  was  called  into  requisi- 
tion in  bringing  up  my  family.  I  taught  every  thing,  from 
Mental  Arithmetic  to  Conic  Sections.  None  of  the  children 
went  away  to  school;  they  attended  the  best  schools  in  our 
vicinity  and  studied  at  home.  The  languages  I  had  learned 
came  in  use,  and  I  studied  Spanish  with  Herbert  to  help  him 
along.  Indeed  I  had  little  chance  to  forget  any  thing  with 
all  those  eager  questioners  around  me.  No  one  needs  a 
broader  and  fuller  education  than  the  mother. 

"  Every  thing  I  know  that  is  worth  knowing,  mamma  taught 
me,"  I  heard  Geo^e  say  one  day. 

"  She  did  not  teach  me  to  play  the  violin,"  said  Herbert. 

I  did  not  wish  the  children  to  forget  their  mother,  yet  for  a 
long  time,  any  mention  of  her  brought  sadness  and  weeping. 
They  spoke  of  her  as  dead,  and  buried  in  the  grave.  It 
seemed  hard  to  make  them  understand  that  only  her  body 
was  in  the  grave,  that  she  was  living;  was  bom  into  a  higher 
life ;  that  she  had  a  new  home  and  was  Hving  a  happy  and 
beautiful  life,  and  did  not  forget  them,  but  loved  them  just  as 
tenderly  as  when  she  lived  here  with  them.  Gradually  the 
old  dark  shadows  passed  from  their  minds,  and  they  came  to 
feel  that  it  was  selfish  to  grieve  for  her;  that  love  for  her 
would  make  them  try  to  do  what  would  please  her  and  they 
cherished  only  sweet  and  tender  memories  of  their  mother. 

Now  this  interesting  family  scattered  far  and  wide,  cherish 
only  tender  and  pleasant  memories  of  their  step  mother, 
Cousin  Esther,  who  has  crossed  the  great  river,  and  whose 
ministries  were  abundantly  blest  in  many  ways.  The  path  of 
duty  was  to  her  the  royal  road  to  blessedness. 

________  — .s:  wiJ'. 

Tm  minde  of  man  is  this  world's  true  dimendoii ; 
And  knowledge  is  the  measure  of  the  minde. 
And  as  the  innd^  in  her  vast  comprebensjon, 
ContaiBs  more  worlds  than  all  ^e  world  can  finde. 
So  knowledge  doth  its  selfe  far  more  extend, 
Than  all  the  nundes  of  men  can  oamfireben^—Jk^SrMik. 
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DnrVEB  DT  EVOLAID. 

As  Eaten  off  of  Onk  Table  Cloth. 

O  correct  errors  or  to  further  en- 
lighten his  fellow  creatures  is  con- 
sidered a  duty  by  every  one.  It  has 
fallen  to  my  lot,  recently,  to  read  an 
account  of  dining  in  England,  pub- 
lished among  other  matters  by  one 
who  has  had  evidently  no  real  ex- 
perience in  the  matter.  I  must  pre- 
sume the  statements  there  collected 
were  culled  from  novels  or  ancient 
books  of  etiquette  unless  they  were 
drawn  entirely  from  the  author's 
imagination.  It  seems  a  pity  that 
one  so  ignorant  of  modem  customs 
should  pretend  to  be  an  authority.  My  practical  experience  has 
been  so  utterly  at  variance  with  these  pointed  statements  that 
it  becomes  my  dutyto  attempt  to  overtake  "fleet-footed  error." 

Our  author  informs  us  that,  '*  In  serving  a  dinner  accord- 
ing to  the  appoved  English  method,  the  table  must  be  laid 
with  a  cotton  flannel  or  baize  cloth."  So  many  good  house- 
keepers the  world  over  adopt  this  method  it  is-  a  pity  it 
should  be  mentioned  as  an  exclusively  English  custom,  es- 
pecially as  "  cotton  flannel,"  known  here  as  "  swan's^own 
calico  "  is  not  in  general  use. 

**  The  dessert  cloth  of  delicately  tinted  damask  is  next 
spread,  and  above  that  one  or  more  white  cloths,  according 
to  the  number  of  courses,  which  are  to  be  served,  the  cloth 
being  removed  after  each  course."  As  I  have  before  said  my 
experience  has  been  practical,  and  in  the  many  houses  in 
which  I  have  dined  with  titled  gentry,  in  great  establishments 
of  county  families  or  in  more  humble  and  old-fashioned  houses 
I  have  never  seen  the  above  carried  out.  The  tinted  table 
linen  is  unknown  to  me,  the  polished  mahogany  uncovered, 
is  out  of  fashion  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  moving  the 
vast  epergnes  and  monstrous  pieces  of  presentation  plate  in 
the  old-fashioned  houses  as  well  as  the  elaborate  decoration  of 
scattered  leaves,  flowers,  satin,  etc.,  of  the  more  modem  tables, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  universal  candlesticks  of  many  branches 
would  utterly  preclude  the  removal  of  the  cloth  several  times 
during  the  already  lengthy  dinner.  Imagine  the  inconven- 
ience of  the  footmen  leaning  across  the  guests  to  lift  these 
center  ornaments,  the  table  being  left  in  almost  total  dark- 
ness during  the  process. 

The  method  adopted  in  many  of  the  great  houses  is  to  have 
a  strip  of  damask  about  fifteen  inches  wide  extending  the 
entire  lengthof  the  table  on  eitherside.  When  the  substantial 
courses  have  been  served  and  nothing  but  dessert  remains 
the  cloth  is  carefully  brushed,  and  every  bit  of  glass  and 
silver  on  it  removed ;  then  the  stripof  damask  is  lifted  off  by  a 
footman  at  either  end,  and  with  great  swiftness  and  dexterity. 

But  to  return  to  our  author  who  gives  us  to  understand  that 
all  the  dishes  of  the  first  course  are  set  on  the  table.  This  may 
be  at  a  ^vaxi^x  en  famiUe  but  at  the  least  formal  dinners  the 
vegetables,  sauces,  etc.,  are  on  the  side  board  or  on  the 
butler's  tray  and  are  passed  to  the  guests  by  the  footmen. 
But  "several  dishes  placed  on  the  table  at  once  constitute  a 
course ; "  this  is  rather  a  dictionary  definition,  as  often  the 
dishes  of  a  course  are  never  set  on  the  table.  "  The  largest " 
continues  our  book,  "  before  the  host  and  hostess  to  be 
carved  by  them— when  two  large  dishes  are  served  in  the 
same  course,  the  least  difficult  is  set  before  the  hostess."  This 
must  be  at  the  family  dinners,  and  even  this  rule  has  very 
many  exceptions ;  in  fact,  my  observations  lend  me  to  say  that 
the  rule  is  reversed;  the  hostess  is  usually  the  best  carver  and 
to  her  falls  tlie  task  of  carving  the  most  difficult  dish. 


Our  author's  notes  on  table-linen  are  not  at  all  applicable 
to  the  present  fashion.  We  read  "At  some  very  English 
dinners,  the  napkins  are  changed  when  the  Roman  punch 
comes  on,  a  small  rather  fine  one  being  placed  before  each 
guest  with  the  punch ;  with  the  game  comes  another  large 
one,  and  with  the  dessert  a  soft  flne  article  of  medium  size." 
As  an  English  diner-out  I  may  say  I  have  never  seen  these 
changes,  a  large  napkin  often  folded  in  fancy  shape,  is  placed 
before  each  person  and  no  other  is  offered  till  the  ices  are 
served,  when  between  the  finger  bowls  and  the  glass  plates  used 
for  ices,  is  a  d'oily,  but  this  is  usually  of  so  filmy  a  material  or 
so  elaborate  a  design  that  it  is  never  used  as  a  napkin.  Dinner 
is  the  only  meal  at  which  the  older-fashioned  people  have 
napkins ;  their  use  at  lunch  is  a  modern  innovation ;  at  break- 
fast they  are  still  unknown.  Forthe  footman  or  butler  to  drape 
a  napkin  over  his  arm  or  to  cover  his  hand  with  one  in  serv- 
ing gives  a  very  "  hotel-like  "  air  to  the  dinner  and  the  scm- 
pulously  washed  hand  is  more  in  favor  than  white  gloves, 
which  I  have  not  seen  used  at  private  tables. 

The  signal  for  the  ladies  to  leave  is  given  by  the  hostess, 
who  puts  oh  her  gloves.  After  their  exit  the  host  takes  her 
seat,  as  at  this  end  are  the  two  most  honored  guests  and  the 
other  gentlemen  move  up  towards  them. 

In  regard  to  the  menu  the  writer  quoted,  gives  one  of  an 
English  dinner  of  three  courses ;  in  the  first  is  included  oysters, 
soup,  fish,  meat,  vegetables  and  game.  In  the  second,  poul- 
try, game  and  pudding.  In  the  third,  jellies,  ices,  cheese  and 
coffee.  But  each  species  of  dish  is  usually  considered  a  course 
in  itself.  Take  for  example  the  following  menu  of  a  military 
dinner  :  Soup,  fish,  entrees,  removes,  roast,  sweets,  dessert 
and  coffee ;  here  we  have  a  dinner  of  eight  courses  which  is 
eaten  off  of  one  tablecloth.  In  conclusion  I  may  say  that, 
all  formal  dinners,  even  in  old-fashioned  houses  partake  more 
or  less o£  the  style  known  as  " a  Xusse" 

—Frances  B.  /ames^ 

Oricliuil  In  Good  Housikbbpiho. 

A  JUVE  DAT. 

With  the  tinkle  and  drip  of  the  wato-. 

And  die  odor  of  vtoletsj 
With  the  diUntf  bloom  of  a  woodland  ros^ 

Or  the  glory  of  warm  ransetst 
Comes  the  memory  iweet  of  an  olden  time. 

And  the  tinkling  notes  (rf  a  tone 
That  rippled  and  flowed  thro*  the  iimny  length 

Of  a  blo88om)i^  day  in  June. 

She  sang  clear  till  the  birds,  in  their  envy. 

Grew  silent  and  drew  from  the  place 
Where  she  stood  with  the  June  sunlight  kiasii^ 

Her  hair  and  her  sweet  flower  face. 
Is  it  but  the  faint  echo,  I  wonder. 

That  steals  through  the  dead  years  to-day, 
With  the  ghostly  tread  of  little  tired  feet 

That  rested  on  heaven's  highway  ^ 

Is  it  only  the  shadowy  presence 

Of  my  love  tA  the  dead,  sweet  time 
That  1  reach  to  clasp  to  my  empty  arm*  i 

Is  it  only  the  dreamland  chime 
Of  a  song  that  she  sang  that  comes  to  me 

When  the  lights  of  the  day  grow  dim. 
And  the  bells  ring  out,  with  their  silvery  tongues, 

The  tones  of  thef r  eveniiv  hymn  ? 

««•«•«•• 

O,  the  Jane  days  that  gladden  our  living, 

And  blend  In  the  gray  after-tbne. 
The  roeeate  glow  of  their  love  and  hope 

With  the  white  oi  our  wfaiter'i  rime. 
Alas  I  for  the  hearts  that  most  ever  sbig 

To  a  measure  of  grievoos  pain ; 
And,  alas  I  for  the  loves  that  leave  the  hearts 

And  forget  to  retom  aMin, 

-p^Ua  Perkiftt  liph. 
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FAULT  FA8HI0V8  ABB  FAVOIEB. 

XII. 

Petticoats,  Night  Gowns,  Hosiery  akd  Other  Ukderwkar. 
^^^^^^^^  HE  undergannents  of  a  woman  of  fashion 
^^^^^^^^^^    have  undei^one  considerable  change 
^i^^diL^    m  fabric  and  quality  since  the  home- 

^^^Hluyl^^       spun  linen  of  Colony  days.  The  im- 
^^HH|^^^^      mense  improvement  during  the  last 
^^S^l^       hundred  years  in  all  textile  fabrics  is 
m       m^B^^     ^^'^  more  strongly  in  the  quality  of 
M       fc^BgM     white  goods  of  cotton  than  in  wool  or 
m        '^BB     silk.   A  whole  dress  as  fine  as  the  far- 
famed  Dacca  muslins,  so  sheer  in 
^^^g^P^      quality  that  they  became  invisible 
'         when  spread  on  the  grass  and  wet  by 
the  dew,  and  were  valued  at  the  price  of  a  king's  ransom,  is 
now  possible  to  the  poor  working  girls  of  this  democratic 
land.   Domestic  muslins  retain  their  popularity  for  standard 
underwear,  but  we  must  still  go  to  the  marts  of  France,  Eng- 
land and  India  for  the  diaphanous  muslins  which  are  used  for 
sheer  afternoon  and  evening  dresses. 

Exclusive,  fashionable  women  use  French  nainsooks,  linen 
cambrics  and  percales  for  underwear.  There  is  less  of  im- 
ported cambric  used  than  formerly,  owing  to  the  superiority 
of  our  own  domestic  cambrics.  The  Wamsutta,  Lonsdale  and 
especially  the  Berkeley  mills  all  make  cambrics  which  rival 
the  best  imported  goods,  and  are  sold  at  less  than  one-half. 
Modopolaine  is  a  heavy  qnality  of  percale  which  sells  at 
about  twenty-five  cents  per  yard  and  is  especially  recom- 
mended as  durable  goods  for  underwear.  Nearly  all  the 
shops  now  keep  Hamburgs  worked  on  modopolaine,  for  use 
on  garments  made  of  this  material.  These  embroidered 
bands  are  finished  without  dressing,  and  are  far  superior  to 
all-Hamburg,  even  French  Hamburg  which  has  been  con- 
sidered the  best  of  all.  Unfortunately  they  are  sold  only  in 
four  and  a  half  yard  lengths  in  all  widths,  a  length  which  does 
not  always  cut  to  advantage. 

PETriCOATS  AND  NIGHTGOWNS. 

Most  petticoats  are  now  made  with  a  band  rather  than  a 
yoke,  and  the  full  ruffles  which  extended  up  the  back  to  give 
the  effect  of  a  bustle,  are  not  often  used  Casings,  in  which 
steels  are  run  to  be  removed  when  laundried,  replace  these 
ruffles.  The  finest  skirts  are  finished  with  wide,  Spanish 
flounces  which  are  tucked  with  fine  tucks  and  trimmed  with 
insertions  and  edgings  of  Maltes^  Torchon  or  Medici  lace, 
and  edgings  of  embroidery.  The  imported  skirts  from  France 
show  considerable  woven  Valenciennes,  a  fashion  which  it  is 
not  advisable,  for  ladies  who  make  their  own  skirts,  to  follow, 
as  a  good  quality  of  woven  Valenciennes  cannot  now  be 
found  in  the  American  market.  The  Valenciennes  trim- 
mings on  this  imported  French  underwear  are  made  in 
France,  where  excellent  woven  Valenciennes  can  always  be 
purchased.  This  is  a  durable  lace,  which  rivals  the  cushion- 
made  lace  so  closely  that  experts  sometimes  require  a  micro- 
scope to  detect  the  difference.  A  dozen  years  ago  abundance 
of  good  woven  Valenciennes  was  to  be  found  in  our  markets, 
but  shopkeepers,  in  their  anxiety  to  piocure  an  article  to 
meet  the  demand  for  cheap  finery,  readily  imported  die  showy 
Platte  Valenciennes  and  Normandy  Valenciennes,  laces  which 
will  not  bear  the  process  of  laundrying  and  possess  no  virtue 
but  cheapness. 

The  excellent  loom  bands,  which  come  only  in  strips  em- 
broidered on  both  sides  in  a  variety  of  set  patterns  and  with 
strong  scollops  and  in  drawn  work,  are  quit6  dainty,  and 
useful  in  trimming  skins.  Some  of  the  French  skirts  are 
tucked  in  cross-bar  pattern,  with  tucks  running  the  length- 


wise and  the  crosswise  of  the  flounce.  The  flounce  on  the 
skirt  may  range  from  twenty  to  nine  inches  in  width.  Under 
this  flounce  are  invariably  set,  in  handsome  skirts,  two  or 
three  ruffles  about  three  or  four  inches  in  width,  which  serve 
to  give  a  dainty  bouffant  effect  to  the  edge.  The  bottom  of  a 
handsome  skirt  should  always  be  protected  by  a  narrow 
ruifie  directly  on  the  edge,  which  may  be  removed  when 
it  frays. 

Nightgowns  are  usually  made  pleated  at  the  back  withycdce 
front,  square  pompadour  front,  shirt  bosom  front  or  in  the 
new  classic  Recamier  fashion  introduced  this  season  in 
French  underwear.  Gowns  with  yoke  fronts  are  quite  short 
in  the  yoke,  which  may  be  composed  of  needle-work,  fine 
tucks  and  lace,  all  used  in  combination  or  of  one  of  these 
materials.  The  neck  of  the  new  gowns  is  rather  higher  and 
closer  at  the  throat.  In  some  cases  a  fall  of  pleated  lace 
finishes  the  neck,  and  similar  falls  of  lace  finish  the  sleeves. 
The  Recamier  gown  has  a  fulness  shirred  in  at  the  shoulder 
seam,  extending  to  about  the  waist  line  where  it  is  again  held 
in  shirrings. 

CHEMISES,  DRAWERS  AND  CORSET  COVERS. 

White  domestic  muslins  and  percales  are  the  standard 
materials  for  underwear.  Ladies  making  trousseaus  during 
the  summer,  for  autumn  weddings  are  advised  that  chenuaes 
of  the  heavier  quality  of  French  nainsook,  linen  cambric,  or 
old-fashioned  dimity,  simply  and  daintily  trimmed  with  linen 
cambric  ruffles  edged  with  lace,  made  entirely  by  the  needle, 
are  frequently  a  part  of  these  outfits.  Women  of  refinement 
are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  beauty  and  utility  of  Ifine 
needle-made  garments.  French  chemises  are  made  in  square, 
round  or  pointed  shapes,  the  latter  being  the  newer  fashion. 
A  little  fulness  is  sometimes  shirred  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
chemise,  draping  the  narrow  band.  Wide  yokes  are  out  of 
fashion.  The  chemise  may  be  made  in  sack  style  or  gathered 
on  to  a  narrow  band. 

Drawers  are  simply  trimmed  with  tucks,  lace  or  embroidery. 
French  garments  show  a  tendency  to  extend  the  trimming 
up  the  inside  seam  or  in  a  curve  over  the  knee.  In  length 
the  drawers  should  reach  to  the  knee. 

Corset  covers  are  cut  either  pointed  back  and  front,  square 
back  and  front,  low  and  round  in  the  neck  or  high  in  the 
neck.  Some  of  the  new  pointed  corset  covers  are  draped  in 
classic  style  with  a  fulness,  shirred  in  at  the  shoulder  and 
forming  a  point  low  at  the  bust. 

UNDERVESTS  AND  HOSIERY. 

Luxurious  women  use  silken  undervests  in  pure  white 
goods.  The  various  tinted  silk  underwear  shown  in  the  shop 
windows  is  merely  for  display  and  is  not  worn  by  women  of 
refinement.  The  pure  white  silk  is  de  rigugr  for  regular  wear. 
In  only  one  case  is  the  tinted  underwear  allowable,  that  is 
with  a  low  corsage  of  an  evening  dress,  when  a  vest  to  match 
the  color  of  the  dress  is  worn.  Woolen  undervests  knit  of 
soft  Saxony  yam  are  coming  into  favor  with  the  many  people 
who  now  consider  a  woolen  undergarment  essential  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year. 

Black  silk  and  black  cotton  hosiery  are  the  regulation 
choice  for  summer.  A  few  suede  colored  silk  hose  are  worn 
with  suede  colored  slippers  for  dressy  occasions.  Black 
cotton  hosiery  is  the  choice  for  generd  wear,  and  is  now 
dyed  by  several  processes  which  guarantee  a  fast  color 
without  the  use  of  any  unirtiolesome  ingredients  in  the 
coloring  matter. 

-Hdena  Rewe. 


Without  our  hopes,  without  our  fears, 
Without  the  home  that  plighted  love  endears. 
Without  the  smile  for  plighted  beauty  won, 

Oh  I  what        n>W?  a  world  witb^nTvWfT 
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Oriftanlln  Good  Houshibpimo. 

FI.OTERB.-VII, 
What  Cahk  Frou  Ohs  Papir  of  Timr  Suds. 

fM  a  great  favorite  with  Artemisias," 
said  a  dear  old  lady  to  me,  as  she  put 
in  my  hand  a  large  bunch  of  white 
chrysanthemums.  I  had  been  mak- 
ing her  a  neighborly  call,  one  after^ 
noon  late  m  autumn,  and  these  flow- 
ers were  her  parting  gfift  as  she  bade 
me  "good  bye."  She  had  walked 
with  roe  down  to  the  gate  of  her 
little  garden,  which  had  been  so 
bright  and  pretty  all  summer,  but 
was  now  quite  forlorn  and  desolate. 
Her  "artemisias"  were  the  only 
flowers  that  remained.  This  was  a  good  many  years  ago,  and 
fashion  did  not,  as  now,  rule  the  whole  floral  world ;  when 
chr]rsanthemums  were  found  in  any  garden,  it  was  more  by 
accident  than  design.  They  were  coarse-grown  and  ill-look- 
ing things,  and  had  little  to  recommend  them,  except,  that 
they  blossomed  when  everything  else  was  faded  or  frozen,  and 
that  sometimes  they  would  endure,  a  winter  without  much 
protection. 

Twenty  years  ago  a  prominent  writer  on  flowers  said,  in  re- 
gard to  chrjrsanthemum  culture,  "The  last  ten  years  has  wit- 
nessed great  improvement  in  both  the  form  and  color  of  the 
flowers.  The  ra^^d,  shapeless  flowers  have  become  symmet- 
rical; and  the  colors  vie  in  brilliancy  with  those  of  any 
flower."  Now  again  fashion  says  "ragged."  The  more 
ragged  the  more  fashionable,  if  not  more  beautiful;  but 
ragged  or  regular,  I  suppose  every  one  who  cultivates  any 
flowers,  will  be  sure  to  have  at  least  a  few  varieties  of  this 
lovely  flower.  No  flowering  plant  can  be  easier  of  cultivation, 
more  sure  to  bloom  well,  or— except  in  mild  climates  where 
some  of  the  more  hardy  varieties  will  live  through  the  winter 
in  the  garden— better  able  to  endure  the  winter  in  a  damp  or 
dry  cellar.  When  so  housed,  the  plants  should  be  brought  up 
a  few  weeks  before  repotting,  and  stand  in  a  light,  dry  place 
to  harden  the  young  growth,  as  it  is  the  root  sprouts  that  will 
give  the  plants  for  another  season.  They  require  good,  strong 
soil,  and  plenty  of  root  room.  They  are  a  little  unsocial  in 
their  habits,  each  plant  feeling  itself  entitled  to  plenty  of 
stretdiihg  space ;  if  crowded  too  closely,  the  leaves  that  grow 
nearest  the  roots  are  apt  to  mildew,  and  so  injure  the  health 
and  vigor  of  the  plants.  When  the  young  plants  are  from 
e^t  to  ten  inches  high,  about  four  inches  should  be  cut  off 
from  their  tops ;  these  cuttings  will  make  good  plants  and  will 
root  very  easily,  either  in  eardi  or  water,  and  if  well  grown 
will  blossom  after  their  parent  stalks  have  finished  their  year's 
growth.  They  are  thirsty  plants,  and  are  apt  to  wilt  in  the 
sun  if  allowed  to  get  very  dry.  All  the  plants  should  be  kept 
pinched  back  to  give  as  targe  a  number  of  blossoming  ends 
as  possible ;  this  process  should  not  be  continued  later  than 
the  first  of  At^st,  as  the  buds  will  begin  to  form  at  about 
that  time.  As  soon  as  the  buds  begin  to  show  themselves,  the 
plants  will  give  much  better  flowers  if  watered  with  a  weak 
solution  of  Peruvian  guano,  as  often  as  every  fourth  day. 
The  plants  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  out  in  the  open 
air  without  any  protection  after  the  season  of  frosty  nights 
comes.  Although  they  will  not,  many  of  them,  be  killed  by  a 
moderate  frost,  yet  the  flower  buds  will  become  so  chilled  that 
they  will  never  ^  very  perfect  when  in  flower ;  especially  is 
this  true  of  the  twwer  varieties;  so  it  is  better  to  have  only  so 
many  pots  or  boxes  as  can  be  given  at  least  roof  protection, 
if  not  afforded  hcuse  room. 

Seedling  chrjrsanthemums  can  be  made  very  satisfactory. 
Two  years  ago  we  bought,  as  an  experiment,  a  paper  of  mixed 


seed  from  one  of  our  best  seedsmen.  The  season  was  not 
warm,  and  it  was  late  before  they  were  planted;  but  from 
those  that  came  up  we  grew  seventeen  plants.  Only  one 
shovred  buds,  and  that  near  winter;  but  as  none  of  its  com- 
panions showed  any  disposition  to  follow  suit,  we  saw  no  flow- 
ers on  our  seedling  chrysanthemums  that  year.  They  were 
enterprising  little  plants,  however,  and  began  growing  shoots 
for  another  year.  The  plants  were  put  carefully  down  cellar 
to  wait  for  another  season.  With  what  tender  and  hopeful 
interest  we  r^arded  those  little  plants  I  Every  plant  of  them 
lived,  and  not  only  lived  but  had  multiplied,  so  that  in  the 
spring,  box  after  box  was  filled  with  what  to  us  was  only  a 
promise  of  beauty  and  blessing.  How  we  petted  and  tended 
them  1  How  we  pinched  and  pruned  them  I  How  we  watched 
and  wondered  I  What  would  the  flowers  be  like  P  Woxild 
they  after  all  be  only  everyday-looking  specimens  ?  When  at 
last  they  began  to  bud,  we  stood  on  tip-toe  of  anticiparion  and 
anxiety. 

First  came  out  some  fine,  large  bunches  of  large,  pure  white, 
daisy-looking  flowery,  with  two  rows  of  long  petals,  and  lai^ 
yellow  centers.  Very  good  I 

Next  came  out  a  very  light  pink,  tinged  with  just  a  si:^;ges- 
rion  of  brown,  in  clusters  like  the  white,  but  larger,  more 
double,  and  every  way  more  perfect  than  the  first.  The 
bunches  of  flowers  were  so  large  and  heavy  that  the  slender 
branches  of  the  plant  nodded  with  their  weight.  These  two 
were  quite  a  little  earlier  in  blooming,  and  seemed  like  a 
"  bride  adorned  "  and  waiting  for  her  noble  husband. 

Following  these,  soon  came  out  a  pink  and  white  striped ;  a 
full,  double  one  with  short,  uneven  petals,  the  color  of  a  ripe, 
white  plum ;  a  crimson  color ;  a  dark,  rich  red ;  a  bright,  hand- 
some pink,  with  irregular  petals ;  and  a  large  yellow,  a  beau- 
tiful, brilliant,  golden  jrellow,  that  hung  from  the  tips  of  the 
branches  as  though  it  almost  feared  to  look  up  to  the  light. 
This  yellow  one  was  the  belle  and  beauty  of  the  lot ;  singlp- 
flowered,  but  with  such  length  of  petal,  and  such  grace  of 
form,  and  the  color  so  rich,  glossy  and  intense  I 

Every  plant  blossomed,  but  I  fancy  these  seedling  chrysan- 
themums have  some  Indian  blood  in  their  veins;  as  it  is' a 
tradition  of  that  much  abused  race  "  If  they  fo^ve  not  an 
injury  neither  do  they  forget  a  kindness."  The  best  treated 
among  our  dozen  and  a  half  (lacking  one)  gave  us  the  finest 
and  fairest  fiowers.  "  You'll  get  what  you  give  "  is  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  code  of  morals  that  plants  have  wroi^ht  into 
their  natures. 

We  were  more  than  pleased  and  satisfied  with  what  came 

from  our  one  paper  of  tiny  seeds;  and  when  all  had  blos- 
somed, been  wondered  over,  admired,  picked,  worn,  given 
away,  sent  away  by  mail  and  almost  worshiped,  they  were 
gently  and  carefully  entombed  to  await  a  new  resurrection  of 
life  and  beauty. 

  — Esther  Paige. 

Oriffiud  ia  Good  Houskkebpihg. 

FOOD  OF  THE  STOVE  AGE, 
What  food  the  pre-historic  people  of  the  Stone  Age  in  Europe 
ate  in  their  day,  several  thousand  years  ago,  has  been  ascer- 
tained in  a  novel  way.  An  Englishman  took  the  teeth  of  a  hu- 
man being  of  that  age,  which  had  been  found  in  recent  years, 
and  examined  what  he  found  imprisoned  in  the  dental  tartar. 
After  iising  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  he  examined  the  sediment, 
and  found  portions  M  the  husks  of  com,  hairs  from  the  outside 
of  the  husks,  spiral  vessels  from  vegetables,  husks  of  starch,  the 
point  of  a  fish's  tooth,  a  conglomeration  of  oval  cells,  probably 
of  fruit,  barbiets  of  feathers,  portions  of  wool,  epithelial  scales, 
fragments  of  cartilage  and  other  o^anic  remains.  That  these 
particles  of  food  of  a  remote  age  should  be  preserved  for 
^vetal  thousand  years  and  at  last  rec(^ized,  comes  very 
^gaT  *e  marvelous. 
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Original  m  Good  Housbkbbpihg. 

TH£  OHILD&EB  OF  THE  HOUBSHOLD. 

Do  NOT  Allow  Them  Lunch. 

'WRITER  a  few  months  ago,  dealt  with 
the  subject  of  lunches  for  children, 
between  meals;  taking  an  emphatic 
stand  in  favor  of  it,  on  the  plea:  that 
the  stomach  was  a  reliable  agent,  by 
which  to  judge  of  our  need  of  food, 
both  in  quantity  and  time  of  eating, 
for  old  and  young.  She  asserted  that 
chi]dren,~al]owed  only  the  regular 
appointed  meal  of  carefully  chosen 
food,  were  not  well  fed  and  nourished, 
and  consequently  liable  to  the  crime 
of  theft  to  satisfy  their  cravings  of 
hunger,  particularly  when  in  (he  pres- 
ence of  others  more  generously  dealt  with.  Therefore,  she 
aigued  that  the  child  should  have  a  plain  lunch,  every  hour 
if  it  wanted  it,  to  save  it  from  the  temptation  of  taking  what 
does  not  belong  to  it. 

Summed  up,  in  brief,  it  stands,  encourage  a  bad  habit  to 
save  your  child  from  a  possible  sin.  She  says,  "  I  have  seen 
children,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  whose  meals,  and  the 
time  of  serving,  were  most  religiously  looked  to,  who  yet  wtirti 
so  ungrateful  and  dissatisfied,  as  to  watch  with  hungry,  long- 
ing eyes,  the  generous  slice  of  bread  and  butter  in  the  hands 
of  a  playmate  whose  mother  was  not  prejudiced  against 
lunches  between  meals;  and  I  have  seen  those  same  children 
help  themselves  surreptitiously  from  a  plate  of  food  that  was 
left  within  their  reach." 

The  children  referred  to,  proved  conclusively  the  danger 
arising  from  associating  with  those  of  bad  habits.  They  werd 
tempted  and  yielded,  not  because  they  were  hungry,  but  be- 
cause of  an  imaginary  need.  The  food  looked  well,  and  bread 
and  butter  had  always  tasted  well,  and  to  eat  together  seemed 
sociable,  they  could  scarcely  understand  why  they  should  not 
eat  too.  Then  the  tempter,  always  near,  whispers  to  them  that 
they  are  unjustly  dealt  with.  That  this  other  parent  iskindffr 
than  their  own  parent,  who  is  trying  to  teach  them  to  ktfep 
their  appetite  in  a  healthy  state  and  under  reasonable  control. 

Had  it  been  nuts  or  candy  the  desire  to  have  some  would 
have  been  just  the  same,  but  does  that  signify  that  they  wer« 
in  need  of  nuts  or  candy,  and  were  not  well  fed?  All  chil- 
dren seem  to  possess  an  uncontrollable  desire  for  s^een  ap- 
ples, green  currants  and  so  on,  bitter  and  sour  though  they 
are.  Is  that  proof  of  hunger,  or  that  they  would  leave  them 
alone  could  they  have  a  greater  abundance  of  substantial 
food  ?  Must  we  say  that  the  stomach  needs  it,  because  they 
will  surreptitiously  take  and  eat  them  unless  most  cIos«Iy 
watched. 

Children  of  larger  growth  take  up  the  vile  habits  of  using 
tobacco  and  stimulants  on  the  same  general  principle  of  a 
fancied  need,  and  its  social  tendency,  be  they  ever  so  well 
fed ;  indeed,  the  over  indulged  are  in  the  greatest  danger,  hav- 
ing weaker  powers  of  self  control.  Their  pity  and  contempt  is 
unhesitatingly  pronounced,  for  any  who  have  the  moral  cour- 
age, to  be  satisfied  with  more  moderate  living.  Must  we 
think  because  a  man  arises  from  a  well  supplied  table,  and 
directly  fills  his  mouth  with  tobacco,  that  he  has  not  eaten  all 
that  he  wanted,  because  an  unnatural  appetite  demands  that 
weed  to  finish  his  meal  with  ?  His  craving  appetite  for  that 
unnecessary  article,  comes  only  from  the  education  he  has 
given  to  his  organs  of  taste.  Because  he  takes  it,  does  not 
signify  that  he  needs  it. 

A  child,  as  the  writer  says,  at  play  from  morning  until  night, 
in  the  open  air,  will  make  way  with  an  incredible  amount  of 
food,  and  be  healthier  for  so  doing;  but  let  it  rely  upon  the 


regular  hours  for  taking  it.  It  will  then  enjoy  the  blessing 
of  coming  to  the  table  hungry,  for  that  certainly  is  a  bless- 
ing, as  those  deprived  of  an  appetite  can  heartily  testify. 
Nor  is  it  any  sign  of  distress  that  they  are  clamorous  for  their 
meal  to  be  served,  their  keen  appetites  only  assuring  you  that 
there  is  not  much  probability  of  complaints  being  made  of 
the  dishes  set  before  them,  provided  always  there  is  enough. 

A  prominent  physician  and  suigeon  once  said  to  me  of  his 
three  children  who  were  then  well  grown  youths,  and  the 
picture  of  health:  "We  never  allowed  our  children  to  lunch 
between  meals,  and  they  are  all  good  eaters ;  we  never  allowed 
them  tea  and  coffee,  and  they  are  all  good  sleepers."  All 
those  same  children  have  sin(%  graduated  from  colleges  and 
are  holding  high  positions  to-day  in  the  professional  world, 
robust  and  of  excellent  habits,  though  inheriting  a  frail  con- 
stitution from  a  mother  who  died  young. 

The  annoyances  and  discomforts  arising  from  this  habit  of 
lunching  must  be  innumerable ;  the  interruptions  of  your 
time  for  reading,  sewing,  or  social  calls,  by  a  hungry  child, 
demanding  attention,  that  will  not  be  set  aside ;  the  untidi- 
ness that  must  follow  the  preparation  of  even  plain  bread  and 
butter,  for  one,  two,  or  three  children;  the  extra  steps  re- 
quired from  either  servant  or  parent,  these  alone  make  a 
strong  plea  against  such  a  habit;  but  when  we  consider  the 
violation  of  the  whole  dietary  system,  and  all  the  evils  that 
stand  waiting  to  give  them  a  grip  of  punishment  for  their  in- 
dulgence, we  cannot  help  crying  out  against  the  evil  and  urge 
a  better  understanding  of  all  laws  of  digestion,  and  what  is 
quite  as  important,  indigestion. 

Pope  says  "  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,"  and  cer- 
tainly no  part  of  man,  and  his  habits,  needs  more  careful  look- 
ing after  than  the  food  he  eats,  and  the  regularity  with  which 
he  partakes  of  it;  and  children  are  but  men  on  a  little  smaller 
scale.  If  men  are  so  easily  led  into  bad  habits,  both  useless 
and  debasing,  by  contact  with  bad  companions,  why  should  we 
expect  our  children  to  be  free  from  the  same  weakness  of  copy- 
ing these  habits.  - 

  —Antue  Wade. 

Orixitul  in  Good  Housekeeping. 

WHIT£  SnUHEB  GOWKS. 

The  linen  laces  remain  popular  for  trimming  underwear 
because  of  their  durability  and  genuine  quality.  Fine  Ham- 
burgs  on  India  laMm  and  French  nainsook  may  be  bought  in 
patterns  which  match  in  various  widths,  and  are  exceedingly 
convenient  for  trimming,  muslin  gowns  for  commencement 
days  or  for  summer  afternoon  wear.  A  dress  of  sheer  white 
muslin  has  been  too  often  extolled  by  poets  and  novelists  to 
receive  new  praises.  It  still  remains  the  loveliest  dress  of  a 
lovely  wotnan,  far  more  beautiful  than  regal  velvet  or  stately 
brocade.  It  is  a  mistake  for  our  girl  graduates  ever  to  adopt 
white  silk  surah  or  sheer  white  woolens  in  place  of  the  old- 
time  muslin.  The  plain,  Directoire  styes,  full,  plain  skirts, 
slightly  draped  at  the  back  or  left  to  hang  in  full,  plain 
breadths  and  short,  round  waists,  shirred  full  in  front,  with  a 
tendency  to  full  sleeves,  are  the  features  of  the  white  after- 
noon gown  this  season.  Girdles  or  ribbon  coming  from  the 
under  arm  seams  of  the  waist  in  cream  white,  pale  blue,  prim- 
rose yellow  or  some  flower-like  tint  of  color,  are  frequently  a 
feature  of  these  gowns.  A  great  many  dresses  have  been 
made  up  this  season  with  pyramids  of  pleating  in  front, 
panels  of  embroidery  at  the  sides,  and  full,  straight  breadths 
at  the  back,  thus  excluding  all  drapery.  Ribbons  of  gros- 
grain  in  No.  12  and  No.  16  width,  with  a  plain,  satin  edge,  are 
preferred  for  garniture  to  white  dresses  over  any  ribbon  with 
feather  edge  or  a  ribbon  of  moire,  except  in  the  narrow 
widths  in  which  moire  is  use.  Satin  ribbons  are  passe  for 
this  purpose. 
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Offcfaal  in  Good  Houbbkbbping. 

HAUHTBD  ST  FEABS. 
The  Worst  Bug  in  ths  HotnEHOLi>-BuG-BEAKs. 

T  is  a  fearfu!  existence  that  some  peo- 
ple lead,  whose  world  is  peopled 
with  a  thousand  fears  and  is  filled 
with  dread  and  lamentation  over  ills 
that  never  happen.  Perhaps  these 
people  are  bom  so;  probably  all  of 
them  are,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
but  it  may  be  positively  asserted 
that  in  many  cases  these  wretched 
fears  were  planted  by  some  father 
or  mother  or  nurse,  who  has  lied 
about  life  and  the  unseen  universe, 
and  made  the  child  believe  these 
lies  so  firmly  that  even  subsequent 
years  of  rationalism  cannot  quiet  their  echoes.  Why  does 
a  mother  have  to  sit  at  her  little  boy's  bedside  until  he  goes 
to  sleep  at  night  i  She  has  told  him  that  the  bears  would 
catch  him  if  he  did  not  behave,  or  that  Old  Scratch  would  get 
him  if  he  did  not  come  into  the  house  before  dark.  Add  to 
this  inborn  timidity,  unreliance  and  distrust  and  you  have  a 
persoa  who  "suffers  the  torments  of  the  damned"  in  bis  own 
imagination. 

The  workings  of  all  this  foolishness  are  drawn  in  Tigorous 
language  by  Eliza  Linn  Linton  in  the  Jwwn.  Some  mothers, 
she  writes,  make  their  motherhood  a  long  drawn  agony  by  the 
fears  with  which  they  encompass  their  young.  Is  the  nurse 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  beyond  her  usual  time  ?  Straightway  the 
grave  is  opened,  and  the  cherished  and  adored  lie  therein 
stark  and  cold.  Wild  wanderings  to  and  fro,  wild  surmises 
as  to  what  can  have  happened,  angry  rejection  of  any  common- 
place explanation  as  to  a  longer  walk  than  usual,  a  longer 
session  under  the  trees  than  was  calculated  on,  passionate 
tears  of  frantic  despair,  passionate  outbursts  of  as  frantic 
wratti ;  when  lo !  the  nurse  comes  quietly  up  to  the  house 
door  with  her  chaige  as  fresh  as  a  flower  and  as  gay  as  a  lark, 
and  that  voluntary  descent  into  Hades  proves  itself  as  futile 
as  it  was  unnecessary. 

These  fears  accompany  a  mother  of  this  unea^  kind  all 
through  life.  When  her  boys  go  to  school  she  is  sure  they 
will  be  mauled  by  the  bigger  ruffians  of  their  class,  maimed 
for  life  in  the  playground,  overworked,  underfed,  put  into 
damp  sheets  and  morally  corrupted.  All  through  life  is  the 
same  cry  of  evil.  The  fortunes  of  war  take  her  sons  here  and 
there  and  the  mother  frets  over  the  possibilities  of  disaster, 
as  it  that  possible  event  were  proven  fact  and  chance  had  no 
side  alley  for  escape.  And  when  it  comes  to  matrimony  the 
whole  thing  is  renewed  under  another  name,  for  surely  there 
was  never  a  girl  bom  who  was  a  fit  wife  for  the  son  of  such  a 
mother,  while  the  finest  man  extant  makes  but  a  poor  care- 
taker for  her  daughter.  So  she  perverts  the  great  gift  of  love 
and  the  divine  glory  of  maternity  into  a  scouige  and  not  a 
blessing  and  weeps  behind  her  mantle  of  self-made  mourning 
because  she  has  not  the  courage  to  believe  nor  the  common 
sense  to  hope. 

The  pluck  that  braves  danger  and  the  energy  that  over- 
comes difficulties  are  the  two  pots  of  gold  on  which  the  rain- 
bow rests.  But  the  hysterical  despair  which  folds  its  hands 
and  weeps  when  a  crash  comes  and  the  wolf  howls  near  and 
ever  nearer,  which  takes  to  its  bed  with  the  fever  bom  of 
anxiety — ^what  can  you  do  with  it  ?  What  can  you  say  of  it  ? 
Contempt  is  perforce  mitigated  by  compassion,  but  what  il- 
limitable contempt  you  have  for  the  weakness  which  cannot 
accept  the  consequences  of,  may  be,  a  deliberate  act  of  folly 
and  miscalculatk>n  1  The  carter  who  drove  his  wagon  into 
the  lut,  then  shotted  out  to  Hercules  to  oome  and  help  him 


pry  it  out,  is  the  prototype  of  these  people  who  ruin  them- 
selves by  their  carelessness  or  their  folly,  then  tumble  into  a 
helpless  mass  like  so  many  limp  rags,  and  have  to  be  up- 
bome  hy  their  friends  who  are  unwilling  to  see  them  die. 

The  world  is  full  of  these  wretched  apologies  for  men. 
Nothing  can  be  done  with  one  of  them.  By  the  united 
strength  of  a  company  of  friends  a  post  has  been  found  where 
flows  a  sufficiency  of  milk  and  honey  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  By  some  inexcusable  act  of  folly  this  post  is  lost,  when 
the  miserable  being  takes  to  his  bed  and  lies  there  till  he  is 
lifted  up  by  main  force  and  set  on  his  shaky  legs  again.  But 
within  a  stone's  throw  lives  a  cheery,  self-respecting  little 
woman  who  struggles  and  does  not  cry  out ;  who  masks  her 
essential  poverty  with  flimsy  coverings  of  brave  device ;  who 
confesses  to  no  fear  and  submits  to  no  vicarious  torment, 
and  who  does  not  add  to  the  smart  of  the  thorns  wliere- 
with  she  is  undeniably  scratched  the  fear  of  asps  and  ad- 
ders which  are  not  to  be  seen,  which  may  not  exist  at  all, 
and  which,  even  if  they  are  there,  are  best  met  by  courage, 
not  by  cowardice. 

With  those  who  are  the  victims  of  the  torments  of  fear  every 
railway  journey  includes  a  smash ;  every  sea  voyage  is  a  fore- 
gone shipwreck ;  if  an  epidemic  touches  the  outside  fringes 
of  the  district,  it  is  sure  to  make  a  leap  into  the  home  where 
the  dear  ones  live.  The  smallest  cold  is  bronchitis,  and  when 
the  little  ones  cough  it  is  whooping  cough,  no  less.  Were  the 
fears  of  these  timorous  human  mice  in  any  way  true,  the 
world  would  be  a  lazar-house,  and  contagion  would  lurk,  like 
the  old  Italian  poison,  in  the  perfume  of  a  rose  or  the  sub- 
stance of  a  glove. 

Think  what  that  poor,  dear,  timid  woman  undergoes  who 
nightly  looks  under  her  bed  for  the  burglar  she  believes  to  be 
secreted  there ;  who  goes  round  the  house  after  the  servants 
are  abed  to  see  that  all  is  safe  and  that  no  ticket-of-leave  man 
is  profiting  by  his  liberty  to  do  her  harm.  With  what  a  sense 
of  dread  she  locks  the  doors  of  those  underground  places  into 
which  she  dares  not  peer.  Ghosts  and  robbers— she  turns 
the  key  on  both  with  a  quick  throb  and  trembling  hand,  then 
beats  a  retreat  with  ever  the  same  feeling  of  nameless  terror, 
the  same  sensation  of  being  followed  by  some  vague  horror, 
which  she  has  not  the  courage  to  turn  round  and  confront. 
She  feels  safe  only  after  she  has  looked  under  the  bed,  be- 
tween the  curtains,  and  into  the  wardrobe  and  cupboard  of 
her  bedroom ;  and  then  she  bolts  the  door  and  gradually 
calms  down  into  security  and  confidence.  Night  after  night 
this  torment  is  renewed,  as  unfailingly  as  that  which  the  old 
hag  inflicted  on  the  merchant  Abudah ;  but  she  would  suffer 
more  if  she  broke  through  her  habit  of  inspection,  for  then 
she  would  hear  housebreakers  on  the  stairs  all  the  livelong 
night,  and  ghosts  would  finish  what  burglars  left  undone. 


Original  tn  Good  HousBKEsriNG. 

FEDIOSEE  OF  THE  DIVHERPAIL. 

The  original  dinner  pail  was  a  common  little  tin  pail  with 
a  cover.  Meat,  bread,  pie,  pickles  and  all  other  solids  were 
put  in  it  together  and  no  liquids  could  be  taken  unless  in  a 
bottle.  Then  somebody  devised  a  pail  with  two  compart- 
ments, one  pail  fitting  into  another,  and  one  of  them  for 
coffee.  Then  some  other  genius  got  up  a  pail  with  four  or 
six  parts,  all  fitting  into  each  other  and  making  it  possible  to 
carry  four  or  six  articles  separate  from  each  other.  All  this 
was  discounted  by  the  fellow  who  got  up  apail  in  which  the 
coffee  could  be  heated,  by  alcohol  at  an  expense  of  a  cent. 
A  warming  compartment  was  got  up  by  another  man  by  the 
use  of  water  and  lime,  in  which  the  former  was  made  to  slake 
the  latter,  so™^  being  the  result.  In  other  complicated 
dinrxe^  paWs  lamps  are  fitted  for  supplying  the  convenient 
heat 
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Oifgliwl  In  Good  HoosBKBiriito. 

THE  STJHDA.Y  DimiEB. 
For  the  Sakk  of  the  Children,  and  the  Uusbamd, 
I  TOO,  OF  Course. 

HE  Sunday  dinnershould  be  agood 
one,  the  best  of  all  the  week. 
The  table  should  be  set  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  in  the  most 
attractive  manner  possible.  The 
linen  will,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
be  fresh,  and  the  china  used 
should  be  if  not  the  "  best,"  the 
next  best  that  the  house  affords 
and  entirely  different  from  that 
used  during  the  week ;  the  dishes 
should  also  differ  as  much  as 
possible  from  those  used  on  week  days.  In  fact,  let  the 
whole  Sunday  dinner  be  a  thing  by  itself.  Even  should  it  be 
necessary  to  have  on  Sunday  something  like  what  you  have 
had  once  or  twice  during  the  week,  roast  beef  or  turkey  for 
instance,  let  it  be  served  differently,  s^mished  in  whatever 
way  one  like^  only  different  in  appearance  from  that  served 
on  other  days. 

There  is  everything  in  ornamentation.  The  trimmings  of 
a  house,  a  dress  or  bonnet  make  them  attractive  or  unattrac- 
tive according  to  their  arrangement ;  they  should  be  employed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  become  a  part  of  the  thing  ornamented. 

And  thus  it  should  be  with  meats,  salads,  vegetables  and 
desserts^  nothing  stiould  be  used  in  ornamentation  that  can- 
not be  eaten  as  a  part  of  the  dish. 

To  illustrate,  let  us  take  one  or  two  side  dishes  which  are, 
as  a  rule,  much  less  handsomely  served  than  the  ta^er  and 
principal  ones,  beginning  with  the  potato  salad. 

X  do  not  need  to  go  into  the  particulars  of  how  to  make  it, 
for  most  women  know :  X  only  say  that  the  potato  should 
be  cvi  into  as  perfect  cubes  as  possible  and  quite  small,  latge 
pieces  and  small  all  mixed  together  do  not  look  well— after 
which,  the  dressing  should  be  added  and  all  thoroughly 
mixed  by  tossing  lightly  with  a  silver  fork.  Have  ready  a 
nice  diina  platter— a  white  one  looks  best  for  this  particular 
way  of  serving,  and  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  salad 
without  spreading  it  upon  the  rim.  Heap  the  salad  high  in 
the  center  of  the  platter  and  dust  lightly  with  black  pepper. 
Have  ready  some  hard  boiled  Ggga  from  which  remove  the 
yolks  very  carefully  and  place  them  all  around  the  salad  upon 
the  rim  of  the  platter  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  apart  The 
whites  can  be  utilized  by  cutting  them  quite  fine  and  mixing 
with  the  salad  and  will,  of  course,  add  much  to  the  nutriment. 
This  makes  a  really  handsome  dish  and  one  that  delights  the 
hearts  of  the  children. 

Fried  titers  look  well  served  .upon  a  platter  with  round 
crackers  toasted  a  delicate  brown  and  laid  in  halves  around 
them  upon  the  rim  of  the  platter  quite  close  together.  The 
crackers  make  a  pleasant  addition  to  the  oysters. 

Almost  any  dish  can  be  made  to  look  well  with  a  little  in- 
genuity and  pains. 

A  beautiful  looking  dessert  can  be  made  after  the  follow- 
ii^recipe :  Put  into  a  double  boiler  one  quart  of  milk ;  when 
boiling  hot  stir  in,  very  slowly,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  corn- 
starch and  one-half  of  a  saltspoonful  of  salt  mixed  with  a  little 
cold  milk.  Beat  the  yolks  of  three  egg  thoroughly,  add  one 
laige  cupful  of  granulated  sugar  and  stir  well ;  add  this  to  the 
mixture  of  milk  and  corn-starch ;  stir  until  the  egg  is  cooked, 
then  pour  into  an  earthen  pitcher  and  set  away  until  next 
day.  Flavor  when  cold  with  one-half  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla  extract.  This  should  always  be  made  the  day  before 
it  is  wanted. 

Just  before  dinner,  fill  or  nearly  fill,  custard  cups  with  the 


custard ;  beat  the  whites  of  four  eggs,  which  is  sufficient  for 
twelve  cups,  until  very  stiff,  then  add  five  heaping  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  granulated  sugar  and  oae-half  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla ;  beat  this  again  five  minutes  or  until  it  can  be  formed 
into  any  shape— everything  depends  upon  the  beating.  When 
ready  heap  it  high  upon  the  top  of  each  custard  and  tip  each 
one  with  some  of  the  egg  previously  mixed  with  a  little  red 
raspberry  jelly  which  will  make  it  a  beautiful  pink.  Spread  a 
clean  white  napkin  on  a  salver  and  place  the  cups  on  it  in 
regular  order.  The  efEect  is  good  and  the  dessert  is  good 
also,  and,  as  an  old  lady  once  said  of  her  muffins—"  Will  not 
hurt  the  simp/es/  person." 

Blanc  mange  is  also  a  dish  that  can  be  made  to  look  well 
by  moulding  it  in  custard  cups.  Slip  them  out  bottom  side 
up  into  a  saucer  and  serve  with  cream  and  sugar.  Both 
chocolate  and  white  look  very  pretty  molded  in  a  laige  deep 
bowl,  by  filling  the  bowl  half  full  of  the  white  and  the  rest 
chocolate ;  turn  into  a  glass  dish.  Showing  both  kinds  will 
accommodate  those  who  do  not  like  one  kind  or  the  other 
as  is  oftentimes  the  case. 

Hickory  nuts  are,  in  cold  weather  a  very  pleasant  addition 
to  a  Sunday  dinner,  and  if  fresh,  are  not  hurtful.  The  best 
way  to  get  them  is  to  buy  them  in  the  fall,  of  a  farmer,  not 
trusting  to  those  found  in  the  market,  as  they  are  usually  dry 
and  hard,  and  very  indigestible.  A  little  home  made  con- 
fectionery is  also  quite  agreeable. 

There  is  more  time  on  Sunday  to  sit  about  the  uble  than 
on  any  other  day  of  the  week,  as  in  the  country  the  dinner 
hour  is  usually  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  the  husband  must 
return  to  his  business  soon  after  dinner  and  the  children  to 
school  and  there  is  but  little  time  for  anything  but  a  hasty 
meal ;  but  on  Sunday,  there  is  time  enough  and  for  this  reason 
it  is  a  good  day  to  have  nuts. 

I  do  not  believe  in  spending  all  Sunday  forenoon  in getting 
up  a  fine  dinner  and  all  the  afternoon  in  eating  it,  neither  do 
I  believe  in  cooking  up  everything  on  Saturday  and  having 
a  cold  dinner  on  Sunday.  Nothing  can  be  more  cheerless 
in  cold  weather  especially,  than  cold  dinners.  One  woman 
tells  me  that  she  always  has  cold  meat  on  Sunday,  that  it  is  a 
part  of  her  religion.  But  in  my  opinion  cold  meat  savors  more 
of  washing  day  than  of  reli^on.  I  think  there  is  just  as  much 
religion  in  rising  early  enough  Sunday  morning  to  prepare 
something  that  can  be  served  hot  for  dinner,  as  in  lying  abed 
until  the  church  bell  rings,  compelling  the  hungry  children  to 
wait  two  hours  for  their  breakfast,  and  then  rushing  of!  to 
church  so  fast  that  the  little  ones  can  hardly  keep  up,  and  reach- 
ing it  just  as  the  minister  has  finished  the  invocation.  How- 
ever, this  is  a  matter  that  each  woman  must  decide  for  herself; 
it  is  the  Sunday  dinner  that  I  am  talking  about,  which,  of 
whatever  it  is  composed,  should  be  nice,  well  cooked  and 
handsomely  served,  and  also,  something  ci  which  all  can 
partake,  especially  the  children. 

We  all  know  how  many  sore  toes,  lame  joints,  headaches, 
etc.,  the  children  are  afflicted  with  on  Sunday  morning  when 
it  is  about  time  to  get  ready  for  church ;  for  Sunday  sickness 
is  as  prevalent  with  children,  as  with  their  elders,  and  when 
the  youngster  looks  you  in  the  face  and  asks  pleadingly, 
"  Do  I  need  to  go  to  church,  mamma,  I  don't  understand  any- 
thing the  minister  says  ?  *' — and  you  tell  him  that  he  had  better 
go  and  he  does  go,  do  you  not  think,  as  he  sits  there  through 
what  seems  to  him  a  very  long  sermon  and  afterwards  through 
an  hour  in  the  Sunday  school,  that  he  feels  a  certain  satisfac- 
tion in  thinking  that  there  will  be  a  good  dinder  awaiting 
him  when  he  gets  home ;  and  do  you  not  think  he  deserves  it 
too  ?  It  makes  a  bright  spot  in  the  Sunday  to  the  child.  He 
enjoys  it,  dotes  on  it  and  ought  to  have  it. 

Let  us  have  good  Sunday  dinners,  then ;  dinners  that  our 
daughters  can  think  of  and  pattern  after  wh^  they  hue 
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homes  of  their  own ;  and  our  sons— do  we  not  wish  them  to  be 
able  to  tell  how  good  "  mother's  cooking  "  was ;  and  does  not 
eveiy  woman  like  to  hear  her  husband  tell  about  the  good 
thing;s  he  used  to  have  at  home ;  of  the  chicken  pies,  sweet- 
ened and  not  sweetened ;  the  pound  cake,  fruit  cake  and  every 
other  kind  of  cake ;  of  the  jellies,  the  peach  preserves,  peach 
pickles  and  the  numberless  other  things  that  his  mother 
made  to  perfection?  Certainly  we  do.  It  shows  us  that  his 
home  was  a  comfortable  one,  that  his  mother  was  competent 
and  able  to  spread  her  table  with  the  best  of  everything,  and 
that  when  the  appetite  was  keenest  and  eveiything  tasted 
best,  he  had  them— all  he  wanted. 

Let  our  Sunday  dinners  be  all  that  they  can  be  then,  within 
the  bounds  of  conscience  for  the  sake  of  the  children  and 
why,  the  husband  too,  of  course. 

  —Af.  L.  Lyman. 

OrigLuI  la  Good  HonmBBPiNo. 

"mroow." 

We  wandered  through  the  ucred  psths, 

On  Decoration  Day, 
To  where  in  groups  were  laid  "  the  blue," 

And,  here  and  there,  **  the  gray ; " 

And  in  a  far-off  lonely  nook 

We  found  one  grave,  alone ; 
A  rude  cross  standing  at  its  head 

Bore  but  the  word  "  Unknown." 

All  round  the  tangled  briars  crept. 

But  on  the  lonely  sod 
A  tby  flower  nestled  down. 

Sown  by  the  hand  of  God. 

We  placed  our  blossoms  by  its  side, 

The  while  our  eyes  grew  dim, 
"  Unknown  "  to  na,  if  friend  or  foe, 

"  Unknown  "  to  all  bat  Him." 

But  somewhere  in  the  Itmg  ago. 

Amid  defeat  or  fame. 
Lived  those  who  listeiwd  for  the  sound 

Of  steps  that  never  came. 

And  one,  we  thought,  whose  eyes  grew  dim. 

To  ease  her  breaking  heart. 
For  want  of  him  who  slumbered  there 

From  all  the  rest  apart; 

Some  one  who'd  gladly  give  her  all. 

For  this  small  gift  denied, 
To  kneel  as  we  were  kneeling  now. 

And  weep  there  by  his  side. 

Ob,  saddest  lot  of  all  to  watch. 

To  wait,  to  toil  alone ; 
The  loved  one  gone,  we  know  not  where. 

The  grave  <A.  love  unknown  I 

While  he,  perchance,  his  dearest  hopes 

Denied,  his  cause  to  save. 
And  this  his  sole  reward  on  earth, 

A  lone,  neglected  grave. 

But  when  all  clouds  have  passed  away. 

And  Honor  calls  the  roll. 
The  foremost  of  the  chosen  band 

May  be  that  Warrior  SooL 

— Adelaide  Preston. 


I OTBH  my  hands  and  I  let  tfaem  go. 
Be  they  Heaven's  above  or  earth's  below ; 
^fit  one  to  my  throbbing  heart  I  hold. 
And  I  prize  it  more  than  Ment  gold ; 
A  dream  of  thee— my  love— my  life 
AiM  it  soothes  all  misery,  care  and  Mrife. 
No  ahining  senqth  about  the  throne 
Conldtake  one  thought  from  thee— my  own. 

—Eva  MartAall  in  /mitr  Omm. 


CMctnal  in  Good  Housekkbpihg. 

E7£BT-I)AY  SEBSEBTB, 
And  Desserts  fok.  Evxkt  Dat. 

sunday,  july  i. 

Coff**  Jally  (good). 

0ne4ialf  box  of  dissolved  gelatine,  one  pint  of  bolUng  cc^ee,  one 
cupful  of  sugar,  strained  in  a  moul^.  Eat  with  sweetened  cream. 

MONDAY,  JULY  a. 

Cherry  Puddings  (delicious). 

Mix  together  two  cupfuls  of  flotir,  two  teaspoonfnls  (rf  baking- 
powder,  and  water  for  a  soft  doivfi-  Butter  the  cups  and  drop  in 
a  little  dough,  some  stoned  cberriesi  and  then  dough  to  half  fill 
the  cups.  Stekm  one-half  hour.  Eat  with  sweetened  cream. 

TUBSDAT,  JULY  3. 
Orange  Pie  (very  nice). 

Bake  in  open  shell,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  one  cupful  of  milk, 
yolks  three  eggs,  juice  of  two  oranges,  one-half  of  the  peel 
of  one  orange,  meringue,  three  whites. 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  4. 

Chooolats  Whipa. 

Scrape  onenfourth  ol  a  cake  of  chocoUte  and  dissolve  with  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  !n  one-half  of  a  teacupful  of  boiling  water; 
add  to  one-half  of  a  pint  of  milk,  onehalf  of  a  cupful  of  sugar,  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  smooth  corn-starch ;  add  to  one  and  one-half 
pints  of  boiling  milk  with  yolks  of  five  e^ ;  stir  tilt  it  thickens ; 
add  one-half  of  a  saltspoonf  ul  of  salt.  Mould  ta  cups ;  when  cold, 
fill  with  whipped  cream. 

THURSDAY,  JULY  5. 
Huckleberry  Pudding. 

Bake  in  loaf,  two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  four  heaping  teaspoonfuls  of 
butter,  one-half  of  a  teaspoonful  of  nutmeg,  three  stiff  eg^,  one 
cupful  of  milk,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder,  one  pint  <d  flour 
with  one  pint  of  huckleberries  rolled  in  it.  Sauce  No.  7. 

FRIDAY,  JULY  6. 

Banana  Ice  Cream. 

Scald  tt^ther  one  pint  of  new  milk,  two  stiff  ^;gs,  one  and 
onehalf  cupftUs  of  sugar,  and  pour  over  one  and  one-half  pipts  ot 
cream.  When  cold,  add  two  teaspoonfuls  of  vanilla,  and  freeze. 
When  it  bc^ns  to  freeze,  add  two  sliced  bananas. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  7. 

Lemon  Meringue  (dellolou^. 

Bake,  in  open  pastry,  a  mixture  of  rind  and  juice  of  one  lemon, 
one  cupful  of  8i^;ar,  threeiourths  of  a  cupful  of  irater,  one  taUe- 
spoonflil  oi  flour,  yolks  ot  four  eggs.  Make  a  nerii^ue  of  foiu- 
iriiites. 

SUNDAY,  JULY  8. 

Sunderland  Pudding. 

One  and  one^alf  cupfuls  of  sugar,  two  cupfuls  of  flour,  one-half 
of  a  cupful  of  milk,  three  tggs,  one  and  one-half  teaspoonfuls  oi 
tttking'powder.  BtUte  in  loaf.  Sauce  No.  S. 

This  recipe,  which  I  found  some  twelve  years  ago  in  Mrs. 
Hill's  "Southern  Cook  Book,"  has  been  in  constant  use  in 
our  family  ever  since  as  the  best  cake  pudding  I  ever  ate. 

MONDAY,  JULY  9. 
Gelatin*  Charlotte  Rosae. 

Line  a  dish  with  sponge  cake ;  whip  one  pint  of  cream  stiff  and 
beat  in  one-half  <rf  a  box  of  gelatine  dissolved  in  one  gill  of  hot 
milk  and  allowed  to  cool,  with  powdered  sugar  to  taste.  Pour  this 
mixttue  into  the  dish. 

TUESDAY,  JULY  la 

Huoklabarry  Pla. 

Bake  in  two  crusts,  one  large  cupful  of  berries,  one  teacupful  of 
sugar  (moistened  a  little),  one  teaspoonful  of  smooth  flour. 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  II. 

Floating  Island. 

Add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  smooth  corn-starch  to  one  quart  of 
simmering  milk,  then  yolks  of  four  eggs,  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
si^;ar.  Boil  three  minutes ;  add,  when  cool,  one  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla ;  pour  into  the  dish  and  drop  a  meringue  of  whites  over. 

THURSDAY,  JULY  IS. 

Snow  Jelly. 

Add  one-half  of  a  box  of  soaked  gelatine  to  one  quart  of  boiling 
milk  and  one  teacupful  <^  sugar.  BoiJ^e  minute,  strain  into 
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moulds,  flavoring  with  one  teaspoooful  of  vaniUa.  Eat  vitfa 
iriiipped  cream  piled  about  it 

FRIDAY,  JULY  13. 

Raspberry  Pudding. 

Bake  in  loaf,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  one  and  one-half  cupfuls  of 
milk,  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  sgg,  two  egga,  one  heaping 
teaspoonful  of  baking-powder,  flour  for  cake  batter  with  one  pint 
of  raspberries  stirred  in  li^tly.  Sauce  No.  8. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  14. 

Orange  and  Tapioca  Jelly. 

Soak  six  tablespoonfuls  of  tapioca  for  three  hours  in  two  cupfuls 
of  salted  water;  set  in  hot  water  and  boil,  adding  four  teaspoonfuls 
of  st^ar,  and  a  little  boiling  water  if  too  thick.  Whin  like  custard, 
add  the  juice  of  one  orange.  Cover  the  bottom  of  the  mould  with 
sliced  oranges,  and  when  the  jelly  is  coot  pour  it  over  the  fruit. 
Sauce  Nol  io. 

SUNDAY,  JULY  15. 

Florentines. 

Make  a  pie-crust,  roll  it  thin  in  two  oblong  strips ;  spread  one 
with  thick  jam,  cover  with  the  other,  and  bake.  Ice  the  top 
layer,  strew  over  blanched,  split  almonds,  and  Ixown. 

MONDAY,  JULY  16. 

Raspberry  Ice. 

One  and  one-balf  pints  of  raspberries,  juice  mixed  with  three- 
fourths  of  a  pint  of  sugar  and  one-half  of  a  pint  of  water,  and 
freeze. 

TUESDAY,  JULY  I7. 

Cheese  Cakes. 

Line  patty-pans  with  pastry  and  fill  with  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  one  rolled  cracker,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  brandy,  yolks  of  two  eggs,  juice  and  rind  of  one- 
half  of  a  lemon,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  blanched,  chopped,  sweet 
almonds,  one-half  of  a  tablespoonful  of  bitter  almonds  mixed 
with  it 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  18. 

Raspberry  Pie. 

Bake  in  two  crusts  one  large  cupful  of  raspberries,  tbreerfourtbs 
of  a  cupful  of  sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  water,  with  one  tea^ 
spoonful  of  flour  stirred  in. 

THURSDAY,  JULY  19. 

Lady  Flngere. 

Beat  tc^ther  the  yolks  of  five  eggs,  one  and  one-half  cupfuls  of 
powdered  sugar,  one  and  one-fourth  of  a  cupful  of  flour,  five  stiff 
whites;  drop  on  the  pan  in  long,  narrow  strips.  Cover,  when 
baked,  with  chocolate  boiled  icing. 

FRIDAY,  JULY  3a 

Banana  Custard. 

Just  before  serving,  slice  a  dish  threft{ourtbs  full  of  bananait, 
and  pour  over  sauce  No.  lo,  wry  colli. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  SI. 

Boiled  Berry  Pudding  (good). 

One  pint  of  flour,  one-half  of  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  two  teaspoon- 
fuls of  baking^wder,  one  cupful  of  milk,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
melted  butter,  two  eggs,  one  pint  of  berries.   Boil.   Sauce  No.  7. 

This  is  substantially  a  recipe  of  Marion  Harland's  in 
"  Common  Sense,"  and  the  best  plain,  boiled  pudding  I  know. 

SUNDAY,  JULY  ». 

Proated  Pudding. 

One  quart  of  boilhqf  milk,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  smooth  corn- 
starch, three-fourths  of  a  cupful  of  sugar  and  three  beaten  yolks  of 
e^^.  Boil  one  minute,  pour  into  a  buttered  dish,  and  bake. 
Spread  with  a  meringue  of  three  whites,  one-half  of  a  cupful  each 
of  powdered  sugar  and  jelly. 

UONDAV,  JULY  23. 

Gelatine  Pudding. 

Make  a  boiled  custard  of  one  pint  of  milk,  the  yolks  of  three 
cf^s,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar ;  add  one-half  of  a  box  of  gela- 
tine dissolved  in  one-half  of  a  pint  of  milk.  Boil  up,  strain,  beat  in 
three  stiCE  whites  (A  eg^s ;  when  cool,  add  one  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla,  and  mould. 

TUESDAY,  JULY  24. 

Imperial  Pudding. 

Bake  in  loaf  a  mixture  of  one  pound  of  blanched,  chopped 
almonds,  one  pint  of  milk,  one  cupiul  of  sponge  cake  crumbs,  four 


tablespoonfuls  butter,  six  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  six  stiff  eggs. 
Sauce  No.  la. 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  2$. 

Syllabub. 

Whip  one  pint  vi  cream,  add  oaebalf  of  a  cupful  of  powdered 
sugar,  one  ^ass  of  sherry.  Serve  in  glasses,  with  cake. 

THURSDAY,  JULY  26, 

Emergency  Pudding. 

Set  one  pint  of  milk  in  a  pan  of  boiling  water ;  wh^  boiling,  add 
one  pint  of  boiling  water ;  when  this  boils,  add  nine  tablespoonfuls 
of  flour  stirred  smooth  in  one  cupful  of  cold  milk,  with  two  stiff 
eggs  added.  Beat  well,  then  cook  three  minutes.  Sauce  No.  7. 

FRIDAY,  JULY  27. 

Home-made  Candles  (good). 

Measure  the  whites  of  two  unbeaten  eggs  and  take  an  equal 
quantity  of  cream  or  milk;  mix  together  and  stir  in  XXX  confec- 
tioners' sugar  till  stiff  enough  to  mould.  Divide  and  add  different 
flavors  or  ingredients— cocoanut,  almonds,  chocolate,  etc.— to  taste. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  28. 

Banana  Jelly. 

Add  onc-haU  of  a  box  of  gelatine  (dissolved)  to  one  pint  of  boU- 
ing  water,  one  stick  of  cinnamon,  one  cupful  each  <tf  sherry  and 
sugar.  Strain,  pour  one-half  of  tht  jelly  into  the  mould ;  when 
cool,  put  in  a  layer  of  bananas,  sliced,  and  pour  over  the  rest  of 

the  jelly. 

SUNDAY,  JULY  29. 

Blackberry  Pie. 

Bake,  in  two  crusts,  one  large  cupful  of  blackberries,  one  teacnp- 
ful  ot  moistened  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  smooth  flour. 

MONDAY,  JULY  30. 

Chocolate  loe  Cream. 

Scald  one  pint  ol  new  milk ;  add  two  stiff  eggs,  two  cu^ls  of 
sugar,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  melted  chocolate.  Cook  till  thick  in 
a  kettle  of  hot  water,  and  pour  over  it  one  quart  of  cream,  adding 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  vanilla,  then  freeze. 

TUESDAY,  JULY  3I, 

Dlplomatlo  Pudding. 

Sift  one  and  one-half  tumblerfuls  of  powdered  sugar  ten  times, 
and  beat  in  the  stiff  whites  of  eleven  eggs ;  add  one  tumblerful  of 
flour  sifted  ten  times,  last  with  one  teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar, 
and  add  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilU.  Bake  in  a  mould  which  has  a 
funnel  in  the  middle.  Spread,  when  baked,  with  boiled  syrup,  one 
cupful  of  sugar,  five  taUespoonfuls  of  hot  water,  boiled  thick,  and 
one-half  of  a  teacupful  of  aheny  added.  Cover  the  top  of  the  cake 
with  strawberry  jam,  and  that— filling  the  hole  in  the  middle  also — 
with  whipped  cream. 

—Jlu/A  Hall 


CoUectsd  for  Good  HousBKBsriNc. 

WISB  SATISeS  WELL  SAID. 

Chastity  enables  the  soul  to  breathe  a  pure  air  in  the  foulest 

^xsti.—Joubert. 

An  ounce  of  mother,  says  the  Spanish  proverb,  is  worth  a  pound 
of  clergy. — Hig^nson, 

I  know  nothing  happier  in  conjugal  life  than  an  intimacy  which 
does  not  stop  at  the  fellowship  of  interests,  and  even  of  affections, 
but  which  is  carried  on  to  the  province  of  thought.— Z>tr^M^j». 

Whatever  is  genuine  in  social  relations  endures  despite  of  time, 
error,  absence,  and  destiny;  and  that  which  has  no  inherent  vi- 
tality had  better  die  at  once.  A  great  poet  has  truly  declared  that 
constancy  is  no  virtue,  but  a  i^z\..-~Tucktrntan, 

Deceive  not  thyself  by  over-expecting  happiness  in  the  marriage 
state.  Look  not  therein  for  contentment  greater  than  God  wilt 
give,  or  a  creature  in  this  world  can  receive,  namely,  to  be  free 
from  all  inconveniences.  Marriage  is  not  like  the  bill  of  Olympus, 
wholly  clear,  without  clouds. — Fuller. 

As  for  mothers  and  grandmothers,  those  good  folks  are  married 
over  again  in  the  marriage  of  their  young  ones ;  and  their  souls 
attire  themselves  in  the  laces  and  muslins  of  twenty — forty  years 
ago.  The  postillion's  white  ribbons  bloom  again,  and  they  flutter 
into  the  post-chaise  and  drive  away.  What  woman,  however  old, 
has  not  the  bridal  favors  and  raiments  stowed  away,  and  packed 
in  lavender,  in  the  inmost  cupboards  of  her  heac)  ?— r^iwvlfn^. 
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Original  in  Good  Housekeeping. 

HOUSE  KAllTEfiS. 
Made  Mention  of  Miscelianeously. 
I. 

DESIRABLE  way  to  utilize  and  pre- 
serve the  old  warping-bar  spools 
that  may  be  found  rotled  in  a  dusty 
sheath  of  cobwebs  under  the  gar- 
ret eaves  of  many  of  our  old  farm 
homes,  relics  of  the  hand  looms 
in  our  grandmother's  day,  is  to  put 
three  small  brass  hooks  in  the  side 
of  each  spool,  gild  them  with  gold 
paint  and  suspend  with  bright  rib- 
bon, for  button-hook  holders.  A 
friend  recently  unearthed  from  a 
pile  of  trumpery  in  her  attic,  the 
wheel  pins  and  canoe  shaped  shuttles  that  were  worn  to  slip- 
pery smoothness  by  the  diligent  hand  of  her  great  grand- 
mother. She  rescued  them  from  the  common  fate  of  such 
cast-off  household  wares,  by  gilding  one  and  bronzing  the 
others,  and  ornamented  with  knots  of  rich  ribbon,  they  hold 
a  conspicuous  place  on  her  parlor  mantel. 

The  fly  wheel  of  an  old  flax  wheel,  with  its  elaborately 
carved  spokes  and  quadruply  creased  rim,  that  for  half  a  cen- 
tuiy  had  Iain  writh  other  rubbish  in  a  shed  chamber,  she  put 
in  the  hands  of  a  cabinet-maker,  and  when  it  was  returned  to 
ber,  converted  into  a  graceful  tripod,  stained  and  polished  to 
almost  mirror  brightness,  a  sheeny  satin  scarf  knotted  about 
a  leg  of  the  tripod,  she  carried  the  old  wheel,  that  a  century 
before  had  whirred  and  buzzed,  eariy  and  late,  to  the  tap  of 
foot  and  guide  of  hand  of  kinswomen  who  for  two  generations 
had  slept  under  the  sods,  into  the  sunlight  that  flooded  her 
sitting-room  windows,  and  thought  a  more  elegant  plant  stand 
would  be  hard  to  find.  ■ 

Recently,  the  children  found  in  the  sheep  pasture,  and 
brought  home  for  mamma  to  see,  a  very  large,  gracefully 
cnx>ked  ram's  horn,  that  the  sun  and  rain  and  frost  of  half  a 
score  of  years  had  bleached  of  every  impurity. 

"Please,  mamma,  make  something  pretty  of  it,"  they  said, 
and  taking  up  the  great  bony,  crooked,  empty  shell,  ridged 
fnnn  base  to  tip  with  waving  ivory  lines,  that  the  children  had 
confidently  put  in  my  work  basket,  I  thought  it  not  impossible. 
Today  it  swings  from  the  cornice  of  a  parlor  mantel,  sus- 
pended with  bright  garnet  ribbons,  its  serrated  surface  gilded 
vidi  gold  paint  and  its  wide  mouth  filled  with  a  beautiful 
winter  bouquet  of  wild  grasses  and  crystallized  leaf  sprays. 

It  is  astcmishing  how  little  some  of  us,  who  have  always 
lived  m  the  country,  know  of  the  insect  and  vegetable  life 
that  is  all  about  us.  It  is  the  wide-awake,  observing,  in- 
quisitive city  girl  and  not  her  practical  country  cousin,  who 
tramples  the  meadow  grass  in  pursuit  of  gauze-winged  butter- 
flies, and  scours  the  woods  for  maiden  hair  ferns  and  Jacks- 
in-tfae-pulpit,  and  knows  just  where  in  grandfather's  pastures 
are  (lie  shaded  nooks  where  red-cup  moss  and  brown  rock 
lidiens  can  be  had  for  the  picking  and  checkerbeny  and 
pennyroyal  grow  in  spicy  clumps. 

Some  of  us,  who  have  always  lived  within  sound  of  the 
sot^hof  eve^reen  woods,  have  never  learned  the  dwarf  cone 
of  a  Norway  pine  from  the  burr  of  a  timber  spruce,  but  I  did 
think  I  knew  the  breath  and  spills  of  balsam  fir  till  last  May, 
vben,  equipped  with  basket  and  knife,  I  skirted  woods  and 
followed  dusky  trails  through  the  evergreens  that  covered 
Kar  lulls,  intent  on  gathering  material  for  a  big  spicy  fir 


pillow,  and  came  home  with  a  heaped  bushel  of  cat  spruce 
spurs.  John  laughed  and  advised  me  to  study  the  coniferous 
growths  of  our  forests  till  I  could  better  recognize  the  crisp, 
grooved  spills  of  the  fir  balsam  from  those  of  spruce  and  silver 
fir.  My  pillow  I  finished  last  August.  It  is  not  a  dainty  plush 
or  satin  affair  with  silken  lettering,  "  Give  me  of  thy  balm,  O, 
fir  tree,"  and  poised  on  the  sofa's  arm  as  though  it  were  too 
elegant  for  every  day  use,  but  a  stout  pillow  tick,  stuffed  with 
well  dried  spills  to  plump  fullness,  and  abundantly  supplied 
with  fine  white  pillow-slips  that  require  frequent  changing 
like  those  of  any  pillow  that  is  in  constant  use.  Its  sweet, 
spicy  fragrance  is  discernible  in  any  room  which  may  contain 
It,  and  John  is  positive  since  substituting  it  for  his  pillow  at 
night,  that  his  catarrahal  difficulties  have  been  alleviated. 
The  balsam  fir  that  I  gathered  in  May,  I  find,  is  more  fra- 
grant than  that  picked  in  August,  and  does  not  shell  its  spills 
as  did  that  gathered  later  in  the  year. 


Though  forty  hens  may  be  cawing  and  scratching  about 
our  premises,  through  the  months  of  November  and  De- 
cember, there  is  a  dearth  of  eggs  at  our  house,  unless  pro- 
vision is  made  against  this  egg  famine  by  packing  down  a  few 
dozen  in  the  summer  months.  But  in  what?  This  has  been 
the  question  that,  at  least,  I  have  satisfactorily  solved  for  my- 
self, after  a  half  dozen  experiments  with  oats  and  sawdust 
and  bran,  lime  water  that  leaked  out  and  oily  coats  that  the 
mice  greedily  devoured,  shells  and  all,  and  dry  wood  ashes 
that  burnt  the  e^;s  as  brown  as  butternuts  and  by  some 
chemical  trick  dissolved  yolk  and  albumen  till  they  sloshed 
like  water  shaken  in  a  calabash,  yet  without  a  whiff  of  decay 
when  the  shells  were  broken. 


This  is  the  way  I  have  settled  upon  to  best  preserve  egg;s 
from  summer  to  winter :  Put  an  inch  layer  of  crushed  salt 
into  a  common  salt  box.  Stand  in  this  salt  fifteen  egg^  three 
^ggs  to  a  row  and  fii%  rows  will  fill  the  layers.  Cover  with 
salt ;  enough  to  shake  down  well  between  the  eggs  and  an 
inch  or  more  above  them.  Crowd  into  this  salt  another  one 
and  a  fourth  dozen  eggs  on  end,  and  pack  the  box  with  salt 
to  its  brim.  Tack  down  cover  lightly,  or  slip  it  into  its  groove 
and  put  in  a  cool,  dry  place,  turning  from  top  to  bottom 
every  week  or  two  to  prevent  yolks  from  settling  and  cleaving 
to  shell. 

— Clanssa  IWier. 


Orifftulin  Good  Housbkbbpino. 

OKKHH  OF  QBLEBT. 

Wild  celery  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  times.  It  is 
spoken  of  in  the  Odyssey  under  the  name  of  selinon  and  in 
Theophrastus ;  but  later,  Dioscroides  and  Pliny  distinguished 
between  the  wild  and  cultivated  celery.  In  the  latter  the  leaves 
are  bleached,  which  greatly  diminishes  their  brittleness. 

The  wild  plant  has  a  wide  range.  It  extends  from  Sweden 
to  Alveria,  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  and  in  Asia  from  the  Caucasus 
to  Beluchistan,  and  the  mountains  of  British  India.  It  grows 
in  ditches  and  other  damp  places  and  in  Europe  it  is  rank, 
coarse,  and  somewhat  poisonous.  Prof.  Gray  calls  it  a  " 
strong  scented,  acrid,  if  not  poisonous  plant,  of  the  coast  of 
Europe ;  of  which  the  variety,  Dulce^  garden  celery  is  rendered 
bland,  and  the  base  of  the  leaf  stalks  enlarged.  Succulent 
and  edible  when  blanched,  through  long  cultivation."  One 
variety  of  cultivated  celery,  the  celerioc,  is  raised  only  for 
the  root  or  base  of  the  leaves,  which  becomes  a  white  solid 
bulb.  This  is  more  commonly  called  Turnip-rooted  celery 
and  differs  more  widely  than  the  other  from  wild  celery. 
The  larger  plant,  also  called  Smellage.  is  kin  to  celery  and 
botanically      species  of  the  parsley  family. 
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Orlgiul  in  Good  Housbkibping. 

BTTTTOHS, 

BattOD,  button,  who  hu  got  the  haXltakl—OU Fl^. 

■  ■  ■  -  ^  BUTTON— the  mam  stay  of  the 

In  ^^^^"^^^  republic  !"   So  it  is,  in  a  certain 

— sense,  and  thus  worthy  of  our 
attention  in  our  search  for  clear 
light  upon  all  matters  connected 
with  our  domestic  economy.  It 
is  really  surprising:  how  much  of 
good  and  careful  thought  can, 
and  should  be  bestowed  by  the 
good  home  keeper  upon  buttons. 
Any  thot^ht  or  care  that  in- 
creases our  comfort  or  lessens 
our  annoyances  is  always  quite 
worth  while ;  and  so  I  ask  you  to  go  over  with  me  the  results 
of  my  experience  with  that  which  may  seem  to  you  trivial. 

In  any  lai^  family  die  kind  of  buttons  that  are  inost  per- 
sistently a  trial  to  us  are  shoe  buttons.  They  are  never  out 
of  sight,  and,  be  we  strongly  or  weakly  moral,  we  are  soonest 
annoyed  by  the  wrong  things  that  are  in  sight.  Shoe  buttons 
should  be  on,  we  all  agree,  but  how  to  keep  them  on  and  what 
to  put  them  on  with  is  not  equally  clear.  Strong  linen  and 
cotton  thread  or  stout  cord,  all  have  their  commendable  qual- 
ities ;  but  for  real  staying  qualities  there  is  a  little  round,  flat, 
patent  fastener,  found  in  most  dry  goods  stores,  that  is  highly 
satisfactory.  With  it  goes  a  special  needle,— a  funny,  simple 
little  thing  that  you  learn  to  look  upon  as  a  friend.  If  it  is 
not  in  itself  an  intelligent  friend,— as  I  am  half  inclined  to 
think  it  is  in  my  practical,  romantic  moments, — it  has  intel- 
ligence and  common  sense  back  of  it. 
'  I  wonder  if  many  mothers  know  how  good  a  practice  it  is 
to  have  the  boys  of  the  family  put  on  and  take  off  (when  the 
^'oes  are  worn  out)  all  the  shoe  buttons  for  the  entire  family  t 
Certain  things  the  girls  and  mothers  must  of  necessity  do  for 
the  boys ;  and  there  is  a  law  of  reciprociQr  that  should  not  be 
disregarded. 

One  final  word  about  shoe  buttons  and  I  am  through ;  Have 
iSiem  securely  put  on  as  soon  as  the  new  shoes  come  from  the 
store,  and  thus  fall  in  with  the  wise  hint  in  the  old  proverb, 
"An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure." 

Buttons  for  underwear  are  of  various  kinds.  When  a  large 
or  medium  sized  button  is  needed,  nothing  is  so  serviceable 
as  a  four-holed  bone  button.  My  box  is  marked  thus :  Extra 
fine,  American,  stud  back,  bone  buttons,"  and  the  high  sound- 
ing title  is  none  too  flattering. 

I  would  advise  always  getting  the  four-holed,  although  the 
6rst  cost  is  greater  than  that  of  the  two-holed,  because  they 
have  twice  as  much  chance  of  staying  on  after  being  put  on, 
since  one  can  use  twice  as  much  thread  and  twice  as  many 
"retaining  points  "  of  cloth.  Buttons  and  time  are  saved  in 
the  end. 

Where  pearl  buttons  are  adopted  for  underwear,  aprons 
and  wash  dresses,  it  is  wise  to  adopt  a  uniform  size  and  qual- 
ity for  two  reasons :  First,  they  can  be  bought  in  quantities 
and  thus  are  cheaper ;  second,  in  replacing  lost  buttons  they 
will  always  match  the  others  and  fit  the  button  holes,  and  are 
quickly  found  in  the  button  basket.  " 

Right  here  I  must  say  that  I  hope  no  housewife  is  without 
a  button  basket  or  bag.  I  prefer  the  former  for  its  firmness, 
and  a  row  of  small  lining  pockets  for  assorted  buttons  is 
easily  put  in.  One  of  my  comforts  has  been  a  "reserve" 
button  box,  very  distinct  from  the  basket  which  contains 
only  the  sorts  of  buttons  that  are  in  common  daily  use.  This 
box  contains  my  cards  of  new  pearl  buttons,  sometimes  cards 
of  such  buttons  as  would  be  appropriate  for  most  dresses  at 
most  times  that  I  have  bought,  as  baigains,  against  a  time  of 


need,  and  always  the  sets  of  buttons,  still  good,  that  have 
been  -ripped  from  old  dresses.  These  last  are  strung  upon 
strings,  one  kind  only  on  each  string.  Sometimes  they  have 
long  rests  between  services,  and  sometimes  short  ones. 

A  little  hint  must  come  in  here  in  connection  with  ripped- 
off  buttons.  If  the  dress  from  which  you  rip  them  is  good 
enough  and  is  intended  to  be  given  away,  while  the  buttons 
are  too  good,  never  fail  to  supply  their  places  with  cheaper, 
but  proper  sized,  buttons;  for  perhaps  the  garment  may 
be  utterly  useless  to  the  poor  woman  you  bestow  it  upon, 
because  she  has  not  the  five  cents  that  will  purchase  its 
"  main  stay," 

In  buying  buttons  judgment  as  well  as  taste  must  be  exer- 
cised. If  you  can,  buy  those  without  shanks  (or  "  roots,"  as  I 
heard  one  woman  call  them),  as  shanks  are  very  apt  to  break 
away  and  leave  either  a  cheap  or  valuable  button  useless. 
Many  ingenious  devices  have  been  invented  to  take  the 
place  of  the  treacherous  shank.  In  buying  crocheted  or 
tailor  buttons,  or  any  kind  that  are  soft  and  will  wear  out,  buy 
more  than  you  need  for  the  new  garment ;  put  them  into  your 
reserve  box,  and  you  will  probably  live  to  the  time  when  you 
will  go  and  get  them  out  and  congratulate  yourself  upon 
your  providence.  Otherwise  you  may  tramp  many  blocks  to 
"  match  "  your  still  good  but  partly  worn  set 

Are  you  clever  at  managing  your  laundress?  If  so,  you 
will  be  able  to  persuade  her  to  fold  the  buttons  inside  the 
garment  before  passing  It  through  the  wringer.  You  are  a 
fortunate  woman  if  you  can  do  this ;  if  not,  you  must  mend 
and  buy,  and  grumble  the  more.  It  is  the  destructive  wringer 
and  the  unmanagable  laundress  that  has  multiplied  the  num- 
bers of  studs  used.  Most  gentlemen  can  boast  that  every 
single  washable  garment  they  wear  has  no  buttons  upon  it, 
but  is  entirely  closed  by  studs.  They  are  a  comfort ;  and  if 
they  are  made  of  silver  or  gold,  instead  of  bone  or  pearl, 
they  are  a  luxury. 

Boys  and  buttons  should  have  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  each  other  instead  of  usually  being  as  far  apart  as  two 
things  can  well  fly  at  one  strong  effort  I  mean  that  boys, 
as  well  as  girls,  ^ould  early  be  taught  to  sew  on  buttons. 
Naturally  the  mender  of  the  family  will  sew  buttons  on  under- 
wear before  distributing  to  the  respective  owners*  bureau 
drawers ;  but  it  seems  to  me  a  proper  way  to  have  boys  sew 
on  all  other  buttons  for  themselves.  Who  knows  how  far 
your  boy  may  go  from  the  ever  ready  woman's  hand  and 
needle  ?  Would  you  not  be  kind  to  your  boy  ?  Prepare  him 
for  such  an  emergency.  As  I  look  at  the  two  self-helpful 
boys  in  my  own  household,  I  know  it  does  not  make  them 
any  less  manly  to  know  how  to  sew,  and  that  it  does  make 
them  less  selhsh  to  spare  mother  or  sister  unnecessary  labor 
for  them. 

This  sounds  so  much  like  moralizing  that  I  am  going  to 
"  do  so  some  more."  Ethics  and  buttons  are  not  so  far  apart 
as  some  people  suppose.  If  an  out-of-sight  button  comes  off, 
which  is  the  more  honest  and  thrifty,  to  sew  it  on  again,  or 
use  a  pin  ?  Should  we  not  really  be  as  whole  and  orderly  as 
we  outwardly  appear?  If  you  or  your  children  let  buttons 
come  off  and  stay  off,  I  think  I  am  no  very  shrewd  guesser  if 
I  say  that  you  let  other  things  go  undone ;  that  you  are  not 
thrifty ;  that  little  mental  and  moral  buttons  are  sometimes 
lost  and  not  replaced,  and  that  your  life  is  not  quite  so  good, 
so  strong,  so  well  ordered,  so  honest  as  it  should  be.  Eveiy 
family  should  be  an  ethical  culture  society,  and  if  it  begins 
its  work  even  upon  buttons  it  is  no  mean  or  small  beginnii^. 

A  DEARTH  of  Words  a  woman  need  not  fear  ; 

Bot  *tU  a  task  indeed  to  team— to  hear. 

In  that  the  skill  of  conversation  lies : 

Hiat  shows  or  makes  you  both  poHte  and  wite.^  Ymmt- 
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UriffuiKl  in  Good  Moubkxeepinc. 

EVMIKG  OK  THE  FABH. 

When  deepening;  twilight  hides  the  landscape  dim. 
And  restful  sounds  proclaim  the  close  of  day, 

Home  from  the  field  the  farmer  drives  his  team, 
And  counts  his  finished  labors  by  the  way. 

Behind  him,  on  the  meadows  cool  and  deep, 
The  evening  mists  have  gathered,  and  he  hears 

The  voices  from  the  ponds  that  pipe  to  sleep, 
And  crickets  shrilling  on  the  doughty  meres. 

Afar,  the  lusty  lowing  of  the  kine. 
Vexed  by  the  busy  herd-dog,  fills  the  air. 

Yonder  they  wend,  a  ruddy,  waving  line, 
Impatient  of  their  shaggy  driver's  care. 

Forth  from  the  dairy  now,  with  pails  in  hand. 
And  lightsome  step,  the  buxom  lassies  hie ; 

The  watchful  cows  with  dripping  udders  stand 
And  wait  their  turn  meek-eyed  and  patiently. 

Meanwhile,  soft  whinnyings  from  the  dusky  stall 
Proclaim  the  farmer's  late  return.   He  strews 

The  bright,  clean  straw,  and  ministers  to  all 
The  wants  of  God's  damb  creatures  ere  repose. 

Within,  the  housewife  spreads  the  evening  meal ; 

From  hearth  to  board,  how  busily  she  flies  I 
While  fragrant  vapors  from  the  dishes  steal, 

And  children  stand  around  with  wistful  eyes. 

Now  all  is  finished,  and  the  welcome  horn 
Startles  the  night  with  loud,  insistent  bray ; 

Far  o'er  the  vale  the  lengthening  sound  is  borne, 
And  slow,  without  an  echo,  dies  away. 

In  from  the  milking  come  the  merry  maids; 

The  youths  from  various  tasks  turn  willingly ; 
All  gathered  round  the  board ;  they  bow  their  heads 

And  seek  a  gracious  blessing  from  on  high. ' 

Uncovered  now,  the  savory  dishes  pour 
Their  cloud  of  incense  to  the  ceiling  brown. 

While  soft  night  airs  steal  through  the  open  door 
And  toss  the  candle  Same, — now  up — now  down. 

O  happy  scene,  removed  from  every  care, 
God's  benison,  like  evening  dew,  be  on  thee  I 

Long  thou  shalt  dwell  with  me,  a  picture  fair, 
Till  heaven's  brighter  vision  dawns  upon  me. 

 —James  Btukham. 

Orignlal  in  Good  HoUsbkbbping. 

LOTE  THE  BEaaAB. 

*'  Child,  beware  I  have  a  care  1 

Love  is  false,  and  Ix)ve  is  fair  I  " 
Says  the  grandame  at  her  weaving ; 
"If  he  comes  with  timid  wooing, 
Or  with  bolder  words  pursuing; 
Listen  not,  he  is  deceiving. 
For  your  future  hurt  and  grieving,— 

Love  is  ever  false  and  fair  I  " 

"  Love  is  false  I  Love  is  fair ! 

Trust  to  me  to  have  a  care  1 " 
Says  the  maiden,  "  I  believe  her. 
And  if  Love,  the  bold  deceiver, 
Dares  to  ccme  with  lips  a-smiling, 
Or  with  honeyed  words  beguiling, 

I  will  flout  him  I  I  will  scout  him  I 

All  his  witcheries  reviling! " 
Says  the  maiden,  gayly  smiling, 

"  Trust  to  me  to  have  a  care  I " 

"  Let  me  in  i  O  let  me  in  I 

For  sweet  pity,  let  me  in  I  " 
Cries  a  voice  in  woful  pleading; 
Quickly  now  the  maiden,  speeding, 
Opes  the  door,  and  there  is  lying 
Begger-boy  a-sobbing,  siting, 

Locks  of  gold  wet  with  dew. 

Rosebud  mouth,  eyes  of  blue, 
Seeking  hers  in  mute  appealing, 
Dimpled  hands  in  hers  a-stealmg, 

To  her  breast,  silken  nest, 
Tesderljr  the  maiden  folds  him, 


Crofming  softly  as  she  holds  him, 
nil  he  gently  sinks  to  rest 

"  Have  a  care  I  child,  beware  I 

Any  semblance  Love  can  wear  I  " 
Cries  the  grandame  at  her  weavii^; 

"  Watch  him  well ;  bid  him  tell 
(Though  for  that  there's  no  believing 

What  his  name,  whence  he  came, 
For  mayhap  'tis  Lme  deceiving  I " 

"  Nought  care  I  what  his  name  I  * 

Says  the  maiden  to  the  dame, 
Flaming  up  in  sudden  passion. 

*'  Seemlier  I  trow  'twould  be 
If  your  speech  'took  other  fashion 

Than  to  rail  at  charity  1 
As  for  this  poor  babe  a-sleeping, 
Even  now  in  dreams  a-weeping, 

(Pretty,  dear  1  have  no  fear. 

Nought  to  harm  shall  come  a-near?) 

If  'tis  Love~as  you  say,"— 

"  He  will  show  his  wings  some  day  I 
To  your  ruing  and  undoing, 

Show  his  wings  and  fly  away  I  " 

*'  Wings  the  fleetest  (hush,  my  sweetest  I) 
I  will  bind  past  all  untying," 
Says  the  maiden,  softly  sighing ; 

"  I  will  hold  him,  safe  enfold  him,— 

Love  shall  never  fly  away  I " 

"  Love  is  falsel  Love  is  fairl 

Silly  maidens  to  ensnare  I " 
Sighs  the  grandame  at  the  weaving; 
"  Love  brings  ever  bitter  grieving. 

And  a  weary  weight  of  care  I " 

"  Love  is  true  I  Love  is  fair  I 
Every  ill  of  life  bailing  I " 
Sings  the  maid  with  lips  a-smiling. 

**  Love  is  tender,  true  and  foir  I " 


—H.  T. 


Original  in  Good  HouSEKEEriNO. 

SOHQ  OF  THE  SEWING  HAOHOTE. 

Trouble,  trouble,  trouble,  trouble. 

Hear  the  song  I  sing, 
Trouble,  trouble,  trouble,  trouble. 

In  these  days  of  spring. 
Gowns  are  cut  and  lying  by  me, 
KufHes,  tucks,  and  hems,  they  try  me. 
Trouble,  trouble,  trouble,  trouble, 

Hear  the  song  I  sing, 
Trouble,  trouble,  trouble,  trouble, 

In  these  days  of  spring. 

My  tensions  are  adjusted  nicely, 

My  needle  set  just  right; 
And  like  a  greedy  little  monster 

My  bobbin's  filled  up  quite. 
Now  set  my  nickel  foot  down  flat, — 
(My  mistress,  too,  sometimes  does  that  I ) 
Troub,  troub,  trouble,  trouble. 

See  my  shuttle  fly  1 
Trouble,  trouble,  trouble,  trouble, 

Happy,  happy.  11 
For  here  a  secret  let  me  tell  you : 

*Tis  not  in  idleness 
Nor  ease  we  find  true  good  the  highest. 

From  me  a  riddle  guess : 
While  I  trouble,  I'm  no  trouble; 
Troubling  not,  I  trouble  double ; 
Though  I'm  troubled,  troubled,  troubled. 

Vet  me  no  trouble's  nigh ; 
Trouble,  trouble,  trouble,  trouble, 

O  who  so  gay  as  I? 
Trouble,  trouble,  trouble,  trouble. 

Hear  the  song  I  siiq;, 
Trooble,  trouble,  trouble,  trouble, 

In  these  days  of  spring. 
Gowns  are  cut  and  lying  by  me, 
Ruffles,  tncks,  and  hems,  they  try  me. 
Trouble,  trouble,  trouble,  trouble, 

Hear  the  song  I  sing.  —Edna  Sheldrake. 
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Original  in  Goou  Hocsbkeeping. 

WHAT  WILL  AHD  WHAT  WOH'T. 
A  Feat  Dohk  by  an  Experiknced  Southern  Housekeeper. 

fAM  often  amazed  at  the  things  published  by 
some  so-called  housekeepers,  and  war- 
3^     ranted  to  do  thus  and  so ;  when  by  actual 
test  and  experiment  they  do  nothing  of  the 
sort!   Now  I  contend  that  the  same  pro- 
^j®^  cess  will  produce  the  same  result  the  world 
Sl^i    over;  and  therefore  when  Mrs.  Such-an- 
One  says  that  sweet  milk  will  have  pre- 
cisely  the  same  effect  as  soap  in  washing 
W&     dishes,  when  I  undertake  to  wash  dishes 
"with  a  few  spoonfuls  of  sweet  milk 
poured  in  the  water,"  I  ought  to  find  that 
the  milk  has  been  an  efficient  substitute  for  the  soap. 

But  when  on  economy  bent,  I  flew  to  the  milk  pitcher  to 
save  the  soap  bill,  the  net  result  was  a  distinct  necessity  for 
another  dish  washing  with  soap,  for  the  milk  wasn't  worth  a 
picayune  as  a  cleaner.  So  many  things  are  written  in  this 
same  way  and  the  result  is  just  the  exposure  of  a  fraud. 

If  your  griddle  gets  rough  when  you  are  frying  batter  cakes 
take  a  raw  turnip  and  slice  off  the  end,  and  rub  the  griddle 
all  over  with  it,  and  it  will  be  as  smooih  as  glass. 

If  white  chma,  or  ironstone  tableware  has  become  stained 
or  discolored  from  use,  scour  it  well  with  wood  ashes  or  boil 
it  in  good  lye  and  it  will  become  perfealy  clean  and  white 
again. 

There  is  nothing  better  for  cleaning  steel  knives  than  a 
raw  Irish  potato,  dipped  in  fine  brick  dust.  Cut  off  a  slice  of 
the  potato  so  as  to  leave  a  raw  surface,  dip  it  in  finely  beaten 
brickdust,  and  rub  the  knives  until  they  look  bright  and  clean. 
It  does  not  wear  out  and  break  the  ends  of  the  blades,  and 
requires  no  strength  at  all. 

Freshly  fallen  snow  makes  batter  cakes  as  light  as  fresh 
laid  eggs  would  do.  Make  up  your  baiter  as  usual,  only 
omitting  the  eggs,  and  when  ready  to  commence  baking 
them,  take  up  lightly  as  many  heaping  tablespoonfuls  of 
snow  as  you  would  have  taken  eggs  and  stir  quickly  into  the 
batter,  and  our  experience  is  that  the  snow  is  as  good  as  an 
egg- 

If  you  want  to  send  milk  off  in  bottles,— with  a  basket  of 
dinner,  or  a  traveler's  lunch,  or  for  the  baby's  tea— first  put 
into  the  bottle,  if  one  pint,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  lime  water, 
or  if  a  quart  four  tablespoonfuls.  It  will  keep  sweet  even  in 
hot  summer  weather,  and  if  you  will  wrap  the  bottle,  head 
and  heels,  in  a  wet  cloth,  and  then  in  a  dry  one,  it  will  keep 
cool  into  the  bargain.  As  soon  as  the  milk  bottles  come 
home  wash  them  clean  and  put  some  lime  water  or  soda 
and  water  in  them  and  keep  them  uncorked,  throw  the 
corks  into  a  bowl  of  lime  or  soda  water  and  they  will  stay 
sweet  and  clean.  This  is  my  experience  after  several  suc- 
cessive years  of  sending  dinner  a  mile  and  more  to  a  "rail- 
road man." 

When  the  kitchen  dish  cloth  begins  to  "  smell  like  a  dish 
rag,"  throw  it  in  a  saucepan  or  tin  bucket  of  hot  water,  put  a 
good  lump  of  soda  in  with  it,  and  set  it  on  the  stove  to  take 
a  good  boil.   It  will  be  clean  and  sweet  when  it  comes  out. 

Certain  of  the  fraudulent  say  that  leaving  milk  pans  open 
until  the  milk  gets  cold  will  remove  the  taste  of  onion  from 
milk.  It  does  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  only  thing  that  re- 
moves the  taste  is  to  keep  the  onions  or  garlic  away  from  the 
cows.  Once  in  milk,  it  is  there  to  stay. 

Another  fraud  is  the  statement  that  washing  rancid  butter 
in  buttermilk  will  make  it  sweet  again.  It  doesn't  help  it  one 
particle!  Rancid  butter  has  undergone  certain  chemical 
changes  and  cannot  be  restored  to  its  normal  state.  There 
is  a  German  method  of  preparing  "strong"  butter  so  that 


it  can  be  used  in  cooking,  but  once  rancid  or  even  in  the 
edge  thereof,  it  is  past  table  use. 

Still  another  imposition  is  the  stoiy  that  when  eggs  are 
"flat"  and  won't  beat  up  light,  a  pinch  of  soda  will  make 
them  beat.  It  doesn't  do  it.  A  stale  egg  cannot  be  restored 
any  more  than  sour  milk  can  be  made  new  or  rancid  butter 
fresh. 

The  age  of  miracles  is  over,  and  only  miraculous  power 
can  arrest  decay  and  restore  disorganization  to  its  original 
order.  Stopping  to  reason  out  the  rationale  of  things  would 
save  a  vast  deal  of  time  that  is  wasted  in  trying  experiments 
because  somebody  "said  so." 

I  spoke  of  lime  water  in  connection  with  milk  bottles.  Or- 
dinarily people  buy  lime  water  of  a  druggist  and  pay  agood 
price  for  it.  For  years  I  have  made  all  I  could  use  and  give 
away,  at  a  merely  nominal  cost  and  trouble.  Get  ten  cents* 
worth  of  builders'  lime,  (simply  unslacked  lime  it  is.)  put  it 
in  an  open  bowl,  and  pour  in  by  degrees  stirring  the  lime  all 
the  time,  two  quarts  of  water.  When  it  stops  smoking,  stir  it 
all  well  together  and  pour  it  into  a  glass  jar,  or  a  jug  or  what 
you  please.  I  always  use  a  glass  fruit  jar  so  I  can  see  into  it. 
When  the  lime  settles  at  the  bottom,  put  a  funnel  in  an 
empty  bottle,  and  put  a  thick  cloth,  a  damask  table  napkin, 
or  good  sheet  of  soft  paper  in  the  funnel  and  pour  all  the 
water  off  of  the  lime  into  as  many  bottles  as  you  choose  to 
fill,  then  fill  the  jar  with  water,  stir  up  the  lime  well  from  the 
bottle  and  set  it  by  until  you  want  some  more  of  it.  As  you 
use  of!  the  water  refill  the  jar  until  all  the  alkaline  property 
of  the  lime  is  exhausted.  Ten  cents'  worth  of  lime  lasted  me 
for  three  years  using  it  as  freely  as  1  pleased  for  all  sorts  of 
things.  It  saved  an  immense  deal  of  money  that  would  have 
gone  to  the  druggist,  and  the  lime  water  was  just  as  good. 

 —Rebecca  Cameron. 

Original  in  Goou  IIousEKBEPiNa. 

THE  OHIOLE. 

In  and  oat  'mong  the  cherry  leaves 
Flashing — a  dart  of  living  flame— 
He  sings,  and  bis  glad  song  never  grieves ; 
Its  merry  refrain  is  e'er  the  same : 
"  Cheer,  cfaecr,  cheer. 
Cheer-up, 
Cheer  I" 

In  the  dim,  gray  light  of  early  dawn 
He  carols  awake  the  laggard  sun ; 
When  evening  shadows  stretch  o'er  Lhe  lawn 
Ilis  vesper  warblings  can  scarce  be  done : 
"  Cheer,  cheer,  cheer, 
Cheer-up, 
Cheer  I" 

"There's  a  pendant  nest  in  the  cherry  tree, 

A  grave  little  mate  and  bfrdlings  four; 
How  can  you  leave  them  to  sing?  "  and  he 
A-tilting  and  swaying  but  smgs  the  more : 
"Cheer,  cheer,  cheer, 
Cheer-up, 
Cheer  I " 

"  There's  plenty  of  time  in  thia  world  to  sing," 

His  black  head  bobs  as  much  as  tu  say — 
And  then  how  the  ling'ring  echoes  ring 
As  he  fiulters  his  wings  and  flies  away  : 
"Cheer,  cheer,  cheer, 
Cheer-up, 
Cheer  I" 

Oriole,  with  your  breast  of  flame. 

And  notes  that  are  ever  so  clearly  glad. 
Thro'  sun  or  shade  you  sing  the  same, 
If  life  be  bright  or  if  life  be  sad : 
"  Cheer,  cheer,  cheer. 
Cheer- up, 
Cheer  1" 

—Mary^tark  Jiuu/ingion, 
Digitized  byCjOOglC 
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TH£  O0Z7  00B5£fi. 

[/k  this  corner  w  propose  to  have  pleasant  gossip  with  our  readers  and 
correspondents,  in  passing  matters  of  household  interest,  and  that  it  may  be 
made  an  instructive  and  profitable  Household  Exchange,  we  invite  corres- 
pondence ^  inquiry  and  information  on  all  sub/eets  ^general  interest  and 
value  to  the  Homes  ^ the  IVorld.]— Good  Houbekkepino. 


We  have  several  contributions  for  our  "  Cozy  Comer "  depart- 
ment, every  way  worthy  of  publication,  which  do  not  appear  for 
the  reason  that  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  not 
given.  Only  such  omtributions  will  be  printed  in  any  department 
of  Good  Housekeeping  as  are  accompanied  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  vnter^Ediior  of  Good  Housekeeping. 


FOR  CLEANING  FABRICS. 

Editor  ^  Good  Housekeeping  : 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  where  I  will  find  a  recipe  for  cleaning 
and  renovating  fine  laces,  also  gloves,  srlks,  etc.;  or  do  you  know 
of  any  book  pertaining  to  it  F  If  so,  please  give  me  the  name  of 
it,  or  give  me  the  process  if  you  can.  M.  M. 

Detroit,  Mich.   

tutti  frutti. 
Editor  ^  Good  HonsEKEEPiNc : 

Will  some  reader  of  Good  Housekeeping  be  kind  enough  to 
tell  me  how  to  make  Tutti  Frutti  F  Several  of  my  friends  say  it 
is  impossible  to  keep  it  but  a  short  time,  as  it  ferments ;  but  I  will 
not  be  satisfied  until  I  hear  from  Good  Housekeeping. 

MORRISTOWN,  N.  J.    A.  B. 

FOR  MAKING  WAFERS. 

Edi^  of  Good  Housekeeping  : 

Can  any  of  your  readers  give,  in  the  "  Cozy  Corner,"  a  recipe  for 
making  Wafers  P  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  know  how  to  make 
those  which  are  rolled  and  often  served  with  ice  cream  in  foreign 
restaurants.  They  look  more  like  long  sticks  of  cinnamon  than 
anything  else.  A. 

Hampton,  Va.   

to  kill  limb. 

Editor  ^  Good  Housekeeping  : 

In  an  article  on  house  papering,  in  Good  Housekeeping  for 
May  12,  the  writer  says  that  to  make  paper  stick  on  white-washed 
walls  they  should  first  be  lightly  scraped  then  washed  in  thin  glue 
water.  I  treated  a  room  that  way  a  year  ago,  and  was  not  success- 
ful at  all.  The  paper  cracked  and  peeled  off  in  a  most  exasper- 
ating manner.  This  spring  I  washed  the  walls  thoroughly  in 
vinegar,  and  the  paper  sticks  well.  My  wall  was  not  hard  finished. 
Flour  paste  was  used  to  put  on  the  paper  in  both  cases.  The 
vinegar  kills  the  Ume.  The  lime  was  what  prevented  the  [»per 
from  adhering.    S.  E.  H. 

OMELETTES  FOR  "L.  B.  L." 

Editor  oj  Good  Housekeeping  : 

For  a  plain  omelette,  use  one  tablespoonful  of  milk  to  an  egg ; 
beat  white  and  yolk  separately,  add  the  milk  to  the  beaten  yolk 
with  a  pinch  of  salt;  stir  in  the  whipped  whites  lightly  and  pour 
Into  a  well  heated  frying-pan  slightly  greased  with  butter  or  sweet 
drippings.  Cook  slowly,  and  in  turning  it  out  on  the  platter,  fold 
over.  Five  eggs  make  a  good  sized  omelette,  but  the  same  num- 
ber may  be  made  to  do  duty  for  a  much  larger  number  of  persons 
if  necessary  by  using  one-half  of  a  pint  of  milk  and  a  small  dessert- 
spoonfal  cornstarch,  and  then  proceeding  as  with  the  other. 
Chopped  corn-beef  or  ham  added  just  before  turning  out  makes  a 
pleasant  variation  and  is  a  good  way  to  use  up  a  small  amount  of 
meat  which  would  be  useful  in  no  other  way.  Oysters  or  chopped 
parsley  added  before  putting  into  the  pan  also  makes  a  variety. 

Orange,  N.  J.  ^'  ^'  ^' 

OREGON  FRUIT  CAKE-(Cheap  and  ffood). 
Editor  <f  Good  Housekeeping  : 

From  the  very  "  Far  West"  I  beg  to  send  you  a  recipe  for  a 
"  cheap  and  good  "  Oregon  Fruit  cake.  One-half  of  a  cupful  of 
butter, one  cupful  of  brown  sugar,  well  creamed  together;  three 
eggs,  dropped  in  one  at  a  time,  and  the  whole  well  beaten  for  at 
least  ten  minutes ;  two  cupfuls  of  Orleans  syrup  {scant  measure), 
GDC  cupful  of  sweet  milk,  and  three  cupfuls  of  flour,  added  in  the 


order  given;  two-thirds  of  a  grated  nutmeg,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
ground  cinnamon,  one  teaspoonful  of  allspice,  one  teaspoonful  of 
cloves,  two  cupfuls  more  of  flour  with  which  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
yeast-powder  and  one-half  of  a  teaspoonful  of  soda  have  been  well 
mixed ;  one-half  of  a  small  teacupful  of  brandy.  Have  one  round- 
ing full  pint  of  currants,  one  and  one-half  pints  of  seeded 
raisins  and  three-fourths  of  a  cupful  of  shredded  citron,  mixed 
tt^ther.  Flour  them  well,  using  a  scant  half-cupful  of  flour,  and 
stir  throu^  the  cake  till  Uiey  are  barely  mixed.  Bake  in  a  slow 
oven  about  three  hours,  keeping  a  cover  over  the  first  one.  The 
measuring  cup  should  be  the  size  of  a  common  tumbler.  I  have 
given  the  ingredients  in  the  order  in  which  they  should  be  mixed, 
and  if  the  directions  are  exactly  followed  the  result  will  be  a  cake 
that  will  keep,  and  taste  as  well  as  one  in  which  a  pound  of  butter 
and  ten  ^ggs  are  used.  Should  other  than  Orieans  syriip  be  used, 
a  trifle  more  flour  might  be  used.  Mrs.  G.  H.  A. 

Jacksonville,  Oregon. 


DESSERTS  WITH  WHIPPED  CRBAM. 

Editor  of  Good  Housekeeping  : 
For  M.  S.  B. : 

Banana  PuDDiNG.—Make  a  pint  of  thin  boiled  custard  and  place 
on  ice  to  become  cold,  when  cold  line  a  pretty  dish  with  thin  slices  of 
sponge  cake  and  fill  with  alternate  layers  of  cake  and  thinly  sliced  ba- 
nanas, pour  over  it  the  custard  and  whip  a  half  cupful  of  cream  and 
heap  over  the  whole,  place  on  ice  a  few  minutes  and  serve. 

Bananas  and  Cream.— Heap  upon  a  glass  dish  eight  or  ten  ice 
cold  bananas  sliced  thin,  sprinkle  with  powdered  sugar,  pour  over 
them  a  cupful  of  whipped  cream  also  ice  cold  and  serve  with  light  plain 
cake. 

Banana  Pates  —Line  small  patty  pans  with  rich  puff  paste  and 
bake  crisp.  When  cold  fill  with  the  following.  Mince  fine  a  half  docen 
bananas,  mix  with  them  a  half  cupful  of  whipped  cream  and  two  table- 
spoonful  of  pulverized  ngar,  fill  the  crusts  and  place  a  spoonful  of  the 
cream  on  each  Pati. 

The  cream  is  to  be  measured  before  whipped  then  briskly  beaten 
with  an  egg  beater  until  light  and  dry  it  will  not  become  thin 
after  once  thick  if  rightly  done.  Whipped  cream  is  nice  as  a 
sauce  for  a  corn  starch  pudding  used  as  plain  cream  with  sugar 
and  is  a  nice  addition  to  strawberry  short  cake  placed  upon  the 
cake  when  served.  For  coffee,  serve  coffee  as  usual  putting  a 
spoonful  on  each  cup,  the  same  with  chocolate.  M.  C.  D. 


WHO  CAN  TELU 
Edi^  ef  Good  Housekeeping  : 

Perhaps  you  or  some  some  of  your  many  readers  can  enlighten 
me  as  to  the  name  and  authorship  of  the  following  lines,  or  tell 
me  where  I  may  find  the  poem  complete  7 

One  day,  in  desolate  wind-swept  space, 

In  twilight  land,  in  no-man's  land. 
Two  hurrying  shapes  met  face  to  face 

And  bade  each  other  stand. 
"  And  who  art  thou?  "  cried  one,  agape, 

Shuddering  in  the  gloitming  light. 
"  I  do  not  know,"  said  the  second  shape; 
"  I  only  died  last  night." 

And  who  is  responsible  for  the  following  curiosities  ?  Of  course 
I  know  that  Mater  Anser  is  the  homely  Mother  Goose,  but  is 
there  a  collection  of  latin  turned  nursery  rhymes  like  these  ?  And 
if  so  who  knows  where  to  find  them.  To  me  they  sound  very 
much  like  the  eccentricities  of  James  Demille. 

Ad  urbem  ivit  Doodllus,  cum 

Caballo  et  calone; 
Ornavit  pluma  peleum 
Et  dixit  Macaroni. 
Cano  carmen  sixpence,  a  corbis  plena  rye, 
Multa  aves  atras  percoctas  in  a  pie. 
Ubi  pie  apertus  turn  canit  avium  grex  ; 
Nonnc  suavis  cibus  hoc  locari  ante  rex  ? 
Kuisset  rex  in  parlor,  multo  di  nummo  tumens, 
R^ina  in  culina,  bread  and  mel  consumens ; 
Ancilla  was  in  horto,  dependens  out  her  clothes, 
Quem  venit  parva  cornix  deraorsa  est  her  nose. 

Mater  Anser's  Melodies. 


Digitized  by 
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QUIST  HOITBB  WITH  THE  QTJIOE  WITTED. 
For  the  Children  op  the  Household  akd  ihe 
Children  of  a  Larger  Growth 

AS  WELL. 


{CMtrthttiens  for  this  dtpartmcHl  are  always  m  oraer,  the  omy  firmuo 
ietn^  that  everything  tubmitted  shall  be  fresh  and  entertatniHf.  | 


AN  ANAQRAMMATICAL  JOURNEY, 

Mapped  out  in  Good  Housekkepinr,  No.  79,  Mav  12. 
Geographical  Anagram. 


I.  Her  cow  blent. 

I.  IJelchertown. 

2.  Bring  press  rein. 

2.  Berrien  Springs. 

3.  0,  it  be  false  mold. 

3.  East  Bloomfield. 

4.  1  am  late,  I  cry. 

4.  Laramie  City. 

5.  0  dear,  deal  unit  last. 

5.  Lauderdale  Station. 

6.  Spry  keeling  Rebs. 

6.  Berkeley  Springs. 

7.  Tame  gnus  in  Reno. 

7.  Green  Iffountains. 

8.  Yet  Race  sent. 

8  Yates  Center.- 

9.  Bias  came. 

9.  Escambia. 

10.  0  warm  shirt. 

10.  Arrowsmitb. 

II.  Be  as  stain. 

II.  Sebastian. 

12.  The  Normal  Brund. 

12.  Northumberland. 

13.  Mr.  Balltar's  shin. 

13.  Barnhart's  Mills. 

14.  In  ye  mellow  dice. 

14.  Yellow  Medicine. 

15.  Kill  braver  calfs. 

15.  Black  River  Falls. 

f6.  Oil  casks  at  Tumlinn. 

16.  Catskill  Mountains. 

17.  N.  G.  to  memory. 

17.  Montgomery. 

18.  Able  Ruth  £. 

18.  Blue  Earth. 

19.  Let  our  bath  go. 

19.  Attleborough. 

20.  A  heap  or  a. 

20.  Arapahoe. 

21.  0  Yank,  I  hid. 

21.  Kandiyohi. 

23.  Bring  a  rent  rag  to. 

22.  Great  Barrington. 

23.  Fred  Blake  is. 

33.  I^kersfield. 

34.  Her  kerb  is. 

24.  Berkshire. 

25.  Ask  for  a  bulse. 

25.  Au  Sable  Forks. 

26.  Lone  times. 

26.  Limestone. 

27.  Lowery,  stove  liner. 

37.  Yellowstone  River. 

28.  Big  Tony  Slice. 

38.  Big  Stone  City. 

29.  But  hard  nobs. 

29.  Hubbardston. 

30.  0,  her  faun. 

30.  Huerfano. 

31.  As  brave  fell. 

31.  Beaver  Falls. 

32.  Not  one  drawl. 

32.  Leonardtown. 

33.  War  I  dare  reveL 

33.  Delaware  River. 

34.  I  can't  pity  Pecoe. 

34.  Tippecanoe  City. 

35.  We  tend  morals. 

35.  Westmoreland. 

36.  True,  Adam  reasons  in  vain.  36.  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains. 

37.  Sid.  F.  Pringle. 

37.  Springfield. 

38.  Strive  in  a  wig. 

38.  West  Virginia. 

39.  Weans  what  J 

39.  Washtenaw. 

40.  Men  on  sand. 

40.  Nansemond. 

41.  Jeff  snore. 

41.  Jefferson. 

42.  A  nude  ride. 

42.  Audenried. 

43.  Will  throe. 

43.  Tower  Hill. 

44.  Sat  on  mine. 

44.  Minnesota. 

45.  A  beer  mall. 

45.  Albemarle. 

46.  Even  tin  T.  bells. 

46.  Bennettsville. 

47.  Silvery  coin  until  N. 

47.  Lincoln  University. 

48.  Tony  won  Gus. 

48.  Youngstown. 

49.  I  comb  Lua. 

49.  Columbia. 

50.  I  send  some. 

50.  Des  Moines. 

51.  Pile  Mansion. 

51.  Minneapolis. 

52.  Our  grain  spars. 

52.  Aurora  Springs. 

53.  Eat  curd. 

53.  Decatur. 

54.  Dame  Herbal. 

54.  Marblehead. 

55.  Iron  Temple. 

55.  Montpelier. 

56.  Tar  wharves. 

56.  Haverstraw. 

57.  A  cool  rod. 

57.  Colorado. 

58.  I  tunnel  a  tomb  at. 

58.  Battle  Mountain. 

59.  Neat  Whop. 

59.  Wahpeton. 

60.  Town  near  R. 

60,  Warrenton. 

61.  With  some  tan  in  U. 

61.  White  Mountains. 

62.  Ann  Moat. 

63.  Montana. 

63. 

Susy  Race. 

63- 

Syracuse. 

64. 

Nun  a  verb. 

64. 

Van  Buren. 

65. 

Cape  whip. 

65. 

Chippewa. 

66. 

I  lure  a  ace. 

66. 

Eau  Claire. 

67. 

Strainer  cover,  Ma. 

67. 

Sacramento  River. 

68. 

Le  Mun  bird  carver. 

68. 

Cumberland  River. 

69. 

A  lion  hotn  cart. 

69. 

North  Carolina. 

70. 

Saul  L  Dana. 

7a 

Andalusia. 

Lone  Hades. 

7^- 

Honesdale. 

72. 

Better  lack  E. 

72. 

Battle  Creek. 

73- 

Jot  no  news. 

73- 

Jonestown. 

74- 

Con,  keep  red  vail. 

74- 

Lake  Providence. 

7S- 

Crane  last. 

75- 

I^ncaster. 

76. 

Shot  an  wing. 

76. 

Washington. 

77. 

A  lode  rod. 

77- 

El  Dorado. 

78. 

Ben^s  liver  led. 

78. 

Benders  ville. 

79. 

No  pigs  has  rid. 

79- 

Idaho  Springs. 

80. 

Oh,  Jo  back  nigs. 

80. 

Jacksborough. 

81. 

An  0.  K.  I  must  cry  no. 

81. 

Rocky  Mountains. 

82. 

Glean  soles. 

83. 

Los  Angeles. 

83- 

Red  ran,  I  go. 

83- 

Rio  Grande. 

84. 

Mint  eater. 

84. 

Marinette. 

85. 

Walls  of  bells. 

85. 

Bellows  Falls. 

86. 

Will  Heath. 

86. 

Whitehall. 

87. 

A  cat  mansion. 

87. 

Santa  Monica. 

88. 

Drive  on,  rush ! 

88. 

Hudson  River. 

89. 

Bother  on  bran. 

89- 

Benton  Harbor. 

90. 

Save  our  thin  Rico. 

90. 

Housatonic  River. 

91. 

0, 1  sue  blunt  man. 

91. 

Blue  Mountains. 

92. 

Ah,  leak  a  drip. 

9J. 

Arkadelphia. 

93- 

I  hover  or  I. 

93- 

Ohio  River. 

94- 

Chilo  alapaca. 

94 

Apalachicola. 

95. 

The  rain  cost. 

95- 

East  Corinth. 

96. 

I  carp  over  Tom. 

96. 

Potomac  River. 

97- 

I  cry  at  the  blue. 

97- 

Blue  Earth  City. 

98. 

Ted  drops  war. 

98 

Edwardsport. 

99- 

Give  a  cur  a  trunk. 

99 

Naugaluck  River. 

100. 

Ah)  our  lion  cats. 

100. 

South  Carolina. 

I'RIZKS. 
FIRST.— COLLECTION  OF  ROSES. 

This  collection  of  ever-blooming  roses,  valued  at  twenty  dollars, 
is  from  the  famous  rose  growers.  The  Dingee  &  Conard  Company, 
West  Grove,  Pa.,  and  is  made  up  of  one  hundred  different  varie- 
ties, including  the  choicest  novelties  from  Europe. 

SECOND.— COLTON'S  CELEBRATED  EXTRACTS. 

A  prize  that  will  please  all  housekeepers  is  a  fine  assortment  of 
Colton's  Celebrated  Extracts,  which  are  noted  for  their  purity  and 
strength,  and  will  consist  of  a  half-pint  bottle  of  lemon,  vanilla, 
orange,  rose,  almond  and  Jamaica  ginger,  and  a  four-ounce  bottle 
of  nutmeg,  clove,  wintergreen  and  cinnamon.  This  complete  as- 
sortment of  as  pure  extracts  as  can  be  made  will  be  enclosed  in  a 
handsomely  polished  black  walnut  case,  with  a  separate  apartment 
for  each  bottle,  plainly  labeled  so  that  each  can  be  seen  at  a  glance. 
The  whole  will  make  an  extract  cabinet  that  will  delist  any  house- 
keeper fortunate  enough  to  win  it,  and  is  valued  at  twelve  dollars. 

THIRD.^SILVER-PLATED,  SELF-POURING  COFFEE  POT. 

We  have  a  very  handsome  and  useful  prize  to  offer,  and  a  new 
thing  to  most  housekeepers,~a  silver-plated,  self-pouring  coffee 
pot,  which  pours  out  the  coffee  by  simply  pressing  the  lid,  and 
does  away  entirely  with  the  drudgery  of  lifting  the  coffee  pot.  No 
one  who  has  seen  it  but  admires  it,  and  we  are  as  pleased  to  offer  it  as 
one  of  our  prizes,  as  we  know  the  fortunate  one  will  be  who  re- 
ceives it.  It  is  manufactured  by  Paine,  Diehl  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  who  have  the  reputation  of  making  some  of  the  most  useful 
housekeeping  utensils  that  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  housekeepers 
of  the  present  day. 

FOURTH — GOODHOLHE'S  DOUESTIC  CYCLOPEDIA. 

This  Domestic  Cyclopedia  is  a  most  valuable  book  of  reliable 
household  information.  Published  by  C.  A.  Mon^mery  &  Co., 
New  York. 
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FIFTH.— TWO  BOUND  VOLUMES  OP  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING. 

The  fifth  prize  will  be  any  two  volumes  of  Good  Housekeep- 
ing, bound  in  attractive  style. 

SIXTH. — GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING  ONE  YEAR. 

To  the  sixth  correct  solution  we  will  send  Good  Housekeep- 
ing to  any  address  for  one  year. 

The  entry  books  for  the  race  for  places  of  preferment  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Geographical  Anagram,  or  Anagrammatical  Journey, 
as  announced  in  Good  Housekeeping  No.  79,  May  12,  were 
filled  to  overflowlns,  the  contest  has  been  hotly  contested  and  the 
crowded  course  lively  and  exciting  from  start  to  finish. 

The  first  contestant  to  reach  the  winning  post,  with  the  flag  of 
success,  in  the  way  of  a  correct  solution,  was  C.  S.  Brown,  of  Wo- 
bum,  Mass.,  with  a  postmark  of  May  11,  who,  if  he  did  not  wear  a 
wreath  of  roses,  won  what  will  produce  for  him  wreathes  of  roses 
without  number.  May  his  one  hundred  Dingee  &  Conard  rose 
bushes — the  choicest  and  best  known — never  be  less  and  blossom 
freely. 

The  second  to  make  the  home  stretch  gracefully  and  success- 
fully, was  Mrs.  E.  S.  Miller,  929  Atgyle  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md., 
with  a  May  12  postmark  as  an  evidence  of  her  right  to  be  admitted 
to  the  ranks  of  successful  competition. 

The  third  to  pass  under  the  wire  was  Mrs.  F.  Mackel,  100  West 
One  Hundred  and  Thirty-second  street,  New  York,  who  passed 
up  to  the  judges*  stand  a  note  containing  this  appeal :  **  I  hope 
you  will  not  give  me  the  first  prize,  for,  living,  as  I  do,  in  a  top 
flat  of  a  New  York  apariment  house,  where  could  I  keep  one  hun- 
dred roses  ?— alas  ! " 

But  she  came  within  two  of  winning  the  roses,  nevertheless. 

The  fourth  successful  contestant  was  Arthur  R.  Cornwall,  43 
•  Dwight  street.  New  Haven,  Ct.,  with  a  postmark  certificate  of 
May  14, 7  a.  m.,  who  announced,  a  little  out  of  breath,  that  "  it  was 
a  long  excursion  and  somewhat  out  of  the  iMaten  track,  at  times, 
but  enjoyable,  nevertheless.*' 

The  fifth  bt^le  notes  of  success  were  sounded  from  the  faraway 
ail  and  coal  fields  of  Venango  county,  Pa.,  by  Cassius  C.  Smith, 
with  a  Franklin,  Pa.,  postmark  of  May  14,  7.30  a.  m.,  only  thirty 
minutes  behind  number  four. 

The  sixth  arrival,  and  the  last  of  the  prize  winners,  was  Mrs, 
EUa  B.  Tolar,  185  St.  Johns  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  with  a  May 
14, 1  p.  m.  postmark,  and  an  added  P.  S. — a  woman's  privilege,  to 
be  sure,— as  follows ;  "  I  hope  to  get  either  one  of  the  first  two  or 
one  of  the  last  two  prizes."  And  she  gets  her  wish. 

On  what  a  narrow  neck  of  land. 
With  prises  thick  on  CTery  hud. 

May  14  being  so  fruitful  of  arrivals,  one  being  that  of  Mrs.  Wini- 
fred Ballard  Blake  of  Bonney,  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa.,  with  a  Pitts- 
burg postmark  of  May  14,  j.30  p.  m.,  another  that  of  Mrs.  £.  G. 
Forsyth  of  Monroe  Bridge,  Mass.,  and  still  another,  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Cbowen  of  Great  Falls,  Montana,  that  the  sixth  prize  of  a  year's 
subscription  to  Good  Housekeeping  will  be  sent  to  all  of  these 
contestants. 

Corrections  by  mail  and  telegraph  began  to  pour  in  before  the 
judges  had  found  time  to  get  warm  in  their  seats,  and  were  'con- 
tinued to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  the 
rule  of  no  going  behind  the  original  returns,  and  to  abide  by  it, 
inasmuch  as  if  the  bars  were  once  let  down,  the  lame  lambs  of  the 
flock  would  all  go  through  before  a  scheme  for  a  dividing  line 
could  be  adopted. 

It  was  a  dosely  contested  strife— far  more  so  than  that  of  any 
preceding  anagram.  There  were  few  failures  to  stop  somewhere 
on  the  journey  for  the  places  indicated  in  Anagram.  One  only 
made  so  many  errors  as  8,  one  7,  one  5,  several  4,  the  larger  part  of 
the  errors  being  only  r,  a  less  number  of  2,  and  a  still  smaller  num- 
ber of  3. 

Mrs.  Charles  B.  Hazeltine  of  Melrose  Highlands,  sent  an  early 
solution,  with  designations  for  the  different  counties  and  towns, 
but  unfortunately  she  would  insist  upon  stopping  at  Santa  Clara, 
California,  instead  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
she  made  a  bad  **  spell "  in  doing  so.  She  gives  an  interesting  de- 
scription of  her  work,  and  says :  I  found  some  bard  work  tomrd 
the  lasL  '  Neat  whop  *  I  thought  must  be  wrong,  as  I  wanted  to 


make  'Powhatan'  of  it,  but  finally  found  * Wahpeton ' answered 
better.  Then  '  Be  as  stain*  I  thought  must  be  'East  Sabin,'  but 
could  only  find  'Sabin,'  so  after  working  awhile  longer  'Sebas- 
tian '  appeared.  '  Town  near  R '  looked  like  *  Tanner  Row '  before 
'  Warrenton '  came  in  sight.  O  yank,  I  hid'  spelled  out  'Inky 
Idahs,'  and  I  thought  it  might  be  a  nVvr,  but  found  my  mistake, 
and 'Mint  eater '  troubled  me  a  great  deal.  '  Etta  mine  *  was  found, 
but  that  left  an  '  R,'  and  I  thoi^ht  here  was  another  error,  until 
*  Marinette  *  appeared.  And  so  I  might  go  on  with  like  examples. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  at  last  it  seemed  complete,  and  when  the  last  one 
was  solved  to  my  satisfaction,  I  felt  repaid  for  the  labor  spent. 
There  is  .something  bewitching  in  this  work  to  me." 

"  E.  A.  Brown,  M.  D.,  and  wife,"  sent  a  May  fourteenth  post- 
marked solution,  with  the  announcement  that  the  trip  was  finished 
at  10.05  3-  ^^^y  i3<  ^^^y  stopped  at  "  Milestone,*'  wherever 
that  may  be,  instead  of  "  Limestone,"  Tenn. 

Helen  C.  Conrad  of  Earlville,  ill.,  was  early  in  the  6eld,  but  she 
stopped  at  "Swarthmore,"  an  imaginary  stopping  place,  and  at 
"  Powhatan  "  instead  of  Wahpeton,  the  latter  place  being  the  rock 
upon  which  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  our  voyagers  were  wrecked. 

Mrs.  Frank  Eichenlaubof  Vancouver  Barracks,  Washington  Ter- 
ritory, with  a  postmark  of  May  16,  stopped  at  Table  Mountain, 
South  Carolina,  instead  of  Battle  Mountain,  Nevada,  as  she  should 
have  done,  the  former  not  fitting  to  a  T  with  the  latter.  She 
writes :  "  The  solutions  of  your  Geographical  Anagram  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  amusement  to  all  of  us.  1  hope  I  am  not  "  First," 
as  roses  would  be  of  no  use.  Neither  the  last,  as  the  Extracts  or 
the  Coffee  Pot  take  my  fancy.  Hoping  we  may  soon  be  invited  to 
another  Anagram  party,  I  remain  Good  Housekeeping's  true 
friend." 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Haight,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  with  a  postmark  of  May 
18,  adds  to  her  correct  solution  the  following  interesting  comments : 
"  We  have  just  completed  the  journey  through  the  United  States, 
crossing  rivers  and  climbing  mountains,  getting  blrd's^ye  views  of 
towns  and  cities  before  unheard  of,  and  traveling  through  states 
and  territories  with  a  speed  which  has  nearly  taken  away  our 
breath.  A  delightful  party  of  friends  accompanied  us  on  the  trip, 
and  although  we  are  all  somewhat  wearied,  we  have  gained  so  much 
geographical  knowledge  of  our  own  country,  that  we  feel  quite 
ready  to  visit  the  old  world  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  In  the 
meantime  the  beds  are  all  prepared  for  the  roses,  and  already  in 
imagination  we  are  inhaling  the  fragrance  of  Bon  Silenes,  Mare- 
chiel  Niels,  Lamarques,  and  the  ninety-seven  other  varieties  which 
we  have  not  space  here  to  name.  Certainly  no  one  but  the  pub- 
lishers of  (}ooD  Housekeeping  could  have  thought  of  a  prize  so 
delightful,  and  so  well  worth  striving  for." 

Mary  L.  Steiger,  of  Laurel,  Md.,  with  a  postmark  of  May  18, 
adds  to  her  solution  that  "  The  entire  family  went  on  the  trip,  and 
although  widely  scattered  and  much  hurried,  we  are  in  hopes  we 
have  missed  none  of  the  points  of  interest." 

She  will,  however,  see  by  the  completed  anagram,  that  her  party 
got  things  a  little  mixed  at  (wo  of  the  stopping  places. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Wolfe,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  says :  "  In  my  efforts  to  solve 
the  anagram  I  have  gone  through  a  mental  nightmare  of  the  unique 
nomenclature  of  our  native  land.  Kandiyohi  County  was  nearly 
my  undoing,  but  there  were  so  many  more  puzzling  names  met  in 
searching  for  these  that  I  was  thankful  the  combinations  were  no 
more  elaborate  than  they  were.  I  find  the  anagrams  both  instruc- 
tive and  interesting  and  hope  there  are  more  of  them  to  come." 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Fitzgerald,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  says :  "  This  isalmost 
the  hardest  anagram  yet  given,  but  it  is  ever  so  much  fun  to  make 
them  out,  and  I  only  wish  Good  Housekeeping  came  twice  as 
often  as  it  does." 

Mrs.  Lucy  G.  Biddle,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  gives  us  with 
her  solution,  the  following  pleasant  chat  by  the  way :  "  I  think 
you  will  find  my  solution  of  your  Geographical  Anagram  correct, 
with  the  exception  of  Nos.  47  and  74  over  which  I  have  studied 
several  days  without  making  any  name  I  could  identify.  These 
iatler  1  think  must  be  misprinted,  anyhow  they  beat  my  wits,  thus 
far.  I  have  named  states  for  purposes  of  identification  if  desired, 
but  some  names  are  common,  of  course,  to  different  localities. 
Permit  me,  also,  while  addressing  yon  now  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation of  Good  Housekeeping,  whose  numbers  I  have  filed 
from  its  beginning,  and  from  which  I  still  draw-many  nice  dishes  for 
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my  table,  as  wetl  as  much  mental  pleasure  from  the  literary  feasts 
({Hven.  This  is  my  6rst  appearance  as  a  competitor  for  a  prize, 
having  hitherto  solved,  or  tried  to  solve,  your  anagrams,  etc.,  only 
for  my  home  circle's  entertainment.  Scarcely  anticipating  a 
prize,  owing  to  the  missing  names,  I  still  flatter  myself  I  have 
made  a  good  effort,  and  on  (his  point  you  will  agree  with  me." 

From  Northfield,  Minnesota,  Alice  L  Pearson,  who  comes  within 
one  of  a  correct  solution,  moralizes  somewhat  on  the  Anagram 
enterprise  interestingly.  She  says  :  "  I  send  with  this  my  list  of 
solutions  of  the  Geographical  Anagram,  not,  however,  with  any 
hope  of  a  prize  at  this  late  date.  Those  learned  Bostonians  un- 
doubtedly have  already  gathered  in  that  tempting  array  of  prizes 
with  which  you  incited  us  to  geographical  researches.  Some  of 
us  know  more  than  we  ever  did  before  about  our  country.  I  have 
great  appreciation  of  the  excellence  of  your  magazine." 

Mrs.  Thomas  P,  Butcher,  of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  had  a  some- 
what varied  experience,  and  says  of  it:  "After  spending  two 
weeks  in  traveling  over  the  United  States,  I  think  I  am  able  to 
locate  all  the  places  named  in  the  anagram.  Sometimes  I  was  lost 
in  unfamiliar  localities,  and  never  thought  to  return  home  again.  I 
was  three  days  in  the  depths  of  Nansemond  county,  Va.,  my  native 
state  and  could  not  find  my  way  out.  My  journeying  was  all  done 
at  night,  when  weary  from  housekeeping  and  other  cares,  but  I 
enjoyed  my  acquaintance  with  the  new  country.  I  was  a  long 
lime  reaching  Lincoln  University  and  wound  up  my  travels  there. 
My  husband  says  '  If  I  am  too  late  for  a  prize  tiiis  time  I  had  better 
withdraw  from  the  anagram  contest.'  With  best  wishes  for  the 
success  of  your  splendid  magazine,  1  am  your  faithful  reader." 

Mrs.  N.  B.  Perry,  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  in  sending  a  correct 
solution,  tells  her  experience,  in  "studying  geography  "in  Good 
Housekeeping's  Anagram  department,  and  satisfactorily  accounts 
for  being  a  little  late  in  the  day :  "  From  Belchertown,  Mass.,  to 
the  line  of  South  Carolina  is  not  a  great  distance,  as  *  the  crow 
flies,'  when,  however,  one  takes  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Yel- 
lowstone River,  the  Green  Mountains,  Laramie  City,  Colorado, 
the  White  Mountains,  Syracuse,  the  Rio  Grande,  Apalachicola, 
Santa  Monica,  East  Corinth,  Los  Angeles,  Washington  and  other 
points  on  your  excursion,  and  travel  the  zigzag  road  one_is  com- 
pelled to  travel,  to  say  nothing  of  time  occupied  in  taking  refresh- 
ments along  the  route,  the  distance  is  considerable,  and  if  I  am 
somewhat  late  in  getting  to  my  journey's  end,  I  may  console  my- 
self with  the  thought  that  I  have  been  much  refreshed.  I  have 
performed  the  journey  and  now  calmly  await  my  reward." 

Correct  solutions  on  and  after  postmark  dates  of  the  Fifteenth 
were  received  from : 

Miss  Clara  Weber,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

W.  E.  J.  White,  Woodstock,  Vt. 

Mrs.  James  Ramage,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

N.  J.  Tuite,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Isabel  A.  Jacobs,  Cambridgeport,  Mass. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Haight,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Mary  K.  Brown,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Spear,  Pittsburg,  Pa, 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Corse,  Malden-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Harnel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Wolfe,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Myron  R.  Barstow,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Mrs.  George  E.  Day,  Westfield,  Mass. 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Wheeler,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Florence  Hudson  Sawyer,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Grace  Harwood,  Wallingford,  Ct. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Fitzgerald,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Moore,  Chicopee,  Mass. 

Margaret  C.  Brandt,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Butcher,  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia. 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Buell,  Corvallis,  Oregon. 

Miss  Caddie  M.  Burnes,  Columbia,  Pa. 

Alice  A.  Poore,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Bartholomew,  Bristol,  Ct. 

Annie  L.  Collins,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Aloysia  M.  Welch,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Jacob  Weltner,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

Mrs:  James  J.  Hoyt,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mrs.  S.  Johnston,  Sarnia,  Ont. 


Miss  E.  D.  Davis,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
R.  G.  Cargill,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Mrs.  N.  B.  Perry,  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 
Mrs.  H.  G.  Rose,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Mrs.  T.  I.  Humble,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

In  comparison  with  the  number  of  responses  received,  there 
have  been  fewer  correct  answers  than  to  any  of  our  other  published 
anagrams.  Many  have  come  within  one  of  a  correct  solution,  the 
greatest  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  success  having  been  Nos. 
58  and  59,  "  Table  "  Mountain  being  given  for  "  Battle  "  Mountain, 
and  "  Powhatan  "  for  "  Wahpeton,"  neither  of  which  words  have 
the  proper  tetters  for  a  correct  solution.  Failures  to  find  the  nght 
place  were  also  numerous  at  Nos.  5, 15,  19,  zi,  25,  26,  30, 40,  47,  53, 
60, 74, 75, 80, 86, 94  and  99.  One  voyager— being  near-sighted,  prob- 
ably—read "Sandhole"  for  "Honesdale,"  on  the  guide-board 
along  the  way.  Several  read  "Milestone  "  for  "  Limestone."  In 
several  instances,  the  attempt  to  find  "  Laudersdale  Station," 
"  A ttle borough,"  "  Kandiyohi,"  "  Huerfano,"  "  Lincoln  University," 
"  Aurora  Springs,"  "  Lake  Providence,"  "  Jacksborough,"  and 
"Apalachicola,"  resulted  in  an  arranging  of  some  of  the  letters  of 
the  English  alphabet  into  form,  that  would  indicate  a  popular  fol- 
lowing of  the  Volpauk  craze. 

The  outreach  of  Good  Hoijsekeeping's  anagram  solvers  ex- 
tended from  Maine  to  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  Ter- 
ritory, even,  from  Canada  to  New  Mexico,  and  nearly  every  state 
in  the  Union  joined  the  procession. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Geographical  Anagram  has  been  a  great 
success,  not  only  as  a  means  of  amusement  and  enjoyment  for  the 
readers  of  Good  Housekkeping,  but  as  a  successful  puzzle  in  the 
popular  leisure  moment  pastime  of  word- building. 


THE  OAB£  OF  THE  EAK8. 

1.  Never  put  anything  into  the  ear  for  the  relief  of  toothache. 

2.  Never  wear  cotton  in  the  ears  if  they  are  discharging  pus. 

3.  Never  apply  a  poultice  to  the  inside  of  the  canal  of  the  ear. 

4.  Never  drop  anything  into  the  ear  unless  it  has  been  previously 
warmed. 

5.  Never  use  anything  but  a  syringe  and  warm  water  for  cleans- 
ing the  ears  from  pus. 

6.  Never  strike  or  box  a  child's  ears ;  this  has  been  known  to 
rupture  the  drum-head  and  cause  incurable  deafness. 

7.  Never  wet  the  hair,  if  you  have  any  tendency  to  deafness ; 
wear  an  ciled-silk  cap  when  InUiing,  and  refrain  from  diving. 

8.  Never  scratch  the  ears  with  anything  but  the  finger  If  they 
itch.  Do  not  use  the  head  of  a  pin,  hairpins,  pencil  tips  or  any- 
thing of  that  nature. 

9.  Never  let  the  feet  become  cold  and  damp,  or  sit  with  the  back 
toward  a  window,  as  these  things  tend  to  aggravate  any  existing 
hardness  of  hearing. 

10.  Never  put  milk,  fat,  or  any  oil  substance  into  the  ear  for  the 
relief  of  pain,  for  they  soon  become  rancid  and  tend  to  incite  in- 
flammation. Simple  warm  water  will  answer  the  purpose  better 
than  anything  else. 

11.  Never  be  alarmed  if  a  living  insect  enters  the  ear.  Pouring 
warm  water  into  the  canal  will  drown  It,  when  it  will  generally 
come  to  the  surface,  and  can  be  easily  removed  by  the  fingers.  A 
few  puffs  of  smoke  blown  into  the  ear  will  stupefy  the  insect. 

12.  Never  meddle  with  the  ear  if  a  foreign  body,  such  as  a  bead, 
button  or  seed  enters  it ;  leave  it  absolutely  atone,  but  have  a  phy- 
sician attend  to  it.  More  damage  has  been  done  by  injudicious  at- 
tempts at  the  extraction  of  a  foreign  body  than  could  ever  come 
from  its  presence  in  the  z2n.~Health  and  Home. 


It  is  said  that  among  alt  the  articles  of  nourishment  called  for  in 
the  treatment  of  acute  febrile  diseases,  water  is  decidedly  the  roost 
important.  The  febrile  patient  desires  water,  and  needs  it,  and  it 
does  no  harm  when  not  taken  in  too  large  quantities  at  a  time. 
There  is  no  objection  to  its  being  drank  cold  except  in  diseases  of 
the  respiratory  organs,  in  which  it  is  better  at  about  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  room.  In  acute  gastro-enteritis,  ice  and  ice-water  are 
at  times  the  only  things  the  patient  can  tolerate ;  in  peritonitis  these 
are  often  our  best  means  of  allaying  vomiting,  and  in  the  continued 
fevers  the  most  grateful  for  the  burning  thi^  .  ^  . ,  f 
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Editors  Portfolio. 


Springfield,  Mass.,  June  23, 188S. 


S^sUrtd  at  ^iHg:fitld  Pta-Qffiet  as  satamd^tass  mail  matltr. 

All  communicatioiu  for  the  Editorul  Department  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  Good  Housskbbping,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Postage  stamps  must  accompany  all  contributions  sent  for  editorial  eonuden- 
tiMi.  when  the  writers  desire  the  return  of  their  MS5.,  if  not  accepted. 

The  number  opposite  a  subscribers  name,  on  the  address  label  attached  to  each 
issue  of  Good  Housbxbefing,  shows  to  what  number  the  subscription  has 
been  paid. 

Thb  inue  of  Good  Housbksbpino  is  copyrighted,  but  our  exchanges  are 
invited  to  extract  from  iti  columns — due  credit  bang  given-^  tiiey  may  desire, 
SBTC  fhe  ODBtiibutions  of  Hus  Hakia  Parloa,  all  ri^ta  in  these  bdng  espe- 
rialtr  reserved  to  the  writer. 

The  special  pKpen  which  appear  in  Good  Housbkbbpihg  will  be  'written 
expressly  for  its  pages  by  our  selected  coutri baton,  and,— with  rare  exceptions,— 
the  entire  TaUe  of  Cmtents  will  be  lerved  up  from  our  own  larder.  Whenever 
ws  lionow  from  a  neighbor  a  Ut  of  this  or  a  bite  of  that,  we  shall  ny  where  such 
fait  or  bite  cane  from,  and  to  whom  It  belongs. 


To  All  Nbwsdbalbxs. 
Retail  Newsdealers  can  send  their  orders  for  Good  MousEitBBFiNe  to  the 
News  Companies  from  which  they  procure  their  regular  supplies  and  have  them 
filled.  It  iriU  be  furnished  regularly  by  the  following  companies:  American 
News  Co.,  International  News  Co.,  National  News  Co.,  New  York  News  Co., 
New  York ;  American  News  Ca,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  Omaha  and  SL  Paul ; 
Brooklyn  News  Co.,  and  WilUamsburg  News  Co.,  Brooklyn;  Baltimore  News 
Ca.  Baltimore;  Central  News  Co.,  Philadelphia;  Cinctnoati  News  Co.,  Cin 
dnnati;  Cleveland  News  Co.,  Cleveland;  New  England  News  Co.,  Boston; 
Western  News  Co.,  Chicago;  Pittsburg  News  Co.,  Pittsburg;  Washington  News 
Ca.  Washington,  D.  C:  Newark  News  Co.,  Newark;  St.  Louis  News  Co.,  St. 
Louis ;  New  Orleans  News  Co.,  New  Orleans ;  San  Francisco  News  Co.,  San 
Francisco;  Rhode  Island  News  Co.,  Providence;  Albany  News  Ca,  Albany; 
Northern  News  Co.,  Troy;  Detroit  News  Co.,  Detroit;  Montreal  News  Co. 
Montreal ;  Toronto  News  Co.,  Toronto  and  Clifton,  Canada. 


ooiTBiBirrofis  to  good  EonsixEEFiKa 

Will  Please  Note  Now  and  for  All  Couing  Time, 

That—AXi  contributions  for  publication  will  be  considered  and 
passed  upon  at  the  editor's  earliest  convenience  after  being  re- 
ceived— 

7%«/— Accepted  manuscripts  will  be  printed  at  such  time  as  the 
subject  matter  of  each  paper  may  be  found  pertinent  and  proper 
in  context  with  ether  papers  of  same  issue,  to  the  end  that— 
"  Variety,  which  is  the  spice  of  life,"  and  an  appetizing  seasoning 
as  well  to  our  Bills  of  Fare— may  be  successfully  introduced — 

That— Good  Housekeeping  has  reached  a  circulation,  both  in 
numbers  and  circumference,  that  it  makes  it  a  necessity  to  put 
**  copy  "  into  the  hands  of  its  printers,  for  each  number,  four  weeks 
before  the  date  of  issue,  in  order  that  remote  subscribers  and 
newsmen  may  faave  their  copies  in  hand  and  on  sale  a  few  days 
before  the  publication  date— 

TTtat — Each  contribution  will  be  paid  for  by  check  bearing  even 
date  with  the  issue  of  the  number  in  which  the  contribution  is 
published — 

That—K  return  of  a  manuscript  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  it 
is  not  meritorious,  or  that  it  would  not  be  accepted  by  publications 
of  a  different  nature,  or  au  editor  of  different  ideas  from  our  own— 

7%U — A  return  of  a  manuscript  with  a  printed  slip  announcing 
its  non-appearance  on  the  ground  of  not  being  available,  or  for  the 
reason  that  the  editorial  hopper  is  full  and  running  over,  is  simply 
a  necessity  of  circumstance  and  not  a  discourtesy  in  any  sense  of 
the  term — 

Til^tf— To  write  a  letter  of  explanation  with  every  returned  man- 
uscript would  require  more  time  than  a  busy  editor  has  at  disposal 
and  would  be  a  ruinous  tax  upon  both  time  and  labor— 

Hiai — Writers  who  may  wish  to  have  their  manuscripts  returned 
in  case  of  non-acceptance,  must  enclose  return  postage  with  their 
communications.  AU  manuscript  unaccompanied  with  return 
postage^  in  case  9/  not  being  retained  for  use,  will  be filed  away  for 
safe  lueping  "  until  calUdfor.*^ 


aOOD  THIKGS  IH  GOOD  HOUBEEEEPDTG. 
The  readers  of  Good  Housekeeping  are  again  regaled  with  a 
tempting  array  of  good  things  presented  in  our  Bill  of  Fare  for  the 
present  number. 

The  continuation  of  "  The  Philosophy  of  Living'**  has  a  season- 
able chapter  on  "  Picnicing  and  Traveling." 

Ada  Marie  Peck  tells  about  "  Salads  "  and  how  to  make  some 

good  ones. 

"  Dinner  in  England,  as  Eaten  off  one  Table  Cloth,"  corrects 
some  errors,  and  gives  some  Information  in  a  line  indicated  by  the 

title. 

The  twelfth  paper  of  "  Family  Fashions  and  Fancies  "  is  devoted 
to  "Women's  Underwear"  and  cannot  fail  to  interest  all  of  our 

readers  of  the  gentler  sex. 

Esther  Paige  has  another  of  her  interesting  papers  on  "Flowers," 
appropriate  to  the  season. 

The  second  paper  of  **  Every  Day  Desserts  and  Desserts  for 
Every  Day"  takes  the  month  of  July  and  furnishes  thirty-one 
recipes,  one  for  every  day  in  the  month. 

To  particularize  would  occupy  too  much  space,  but  among  the 

good  things  may  be  mentioned :  a  short  story,  "  My  Step  Chil- 
dren," "  The  Children  of  the  Household,"  "  Haunted  by  Fears," 
"  The  Sunday  Dinner,"  **  Home  Matters,"  "  Buttons,"  "  What 
Will  and  What  Won't,"  a  page  of  "  Cozy  Corner  "  a  half  a  dozen 
pretty  poems,  and  the  usual  amount  of  interesting  miscellaneous 
matter. 


T£MPESAVO£  IN  BATHG. 

The  vice  of  inordinate  liquor  drinking  is  open  and  above-board 
and  its  evils  are  so  palpable  that  anyone  may  see  them.  Over- 
eating, on  the  other  hand,  is  accompanied  by  evils  that  none  but 
the  sufferers  and  their  physicians  know  much  about.  Some  years 
ago  no  less  an  authority  than  Sir  Henry  Thompson  declared  that  he 
had  been  compelled  by  the  facts  constantly  coming  before  him  to 
accept  the  conclusion  that  more  mischief  in  the  form  of  actual  dis- 
ease, of  impaired  vigor  and  of  shortened  life,  has  occurred  to  civil- 
ized man  from  erroneous  hal»ts  in  eating  than  from  the  habitual 
use  of  alcoholic  drink,  considerable  as  he  knew  that  evil  to  be. 
He  also  declared  himself  in  doubt  whether  improper  and  inordi- 
nate eating  were  not  as  g^eat  a  moral  evil  as  inordinate  drinking. 
The  fabricators  of  our  food  have  much  indeed  to  answer  for.  They 
make  digestible  raw  material  into  indigestible  finished  products 
and  we  eat  them  and  suffer.  But  the  cooks  are  not  alone  to  blame 
People  eat  more  than  they  should  and  they  eat  what  is  agreeable 
to  their  palates,  knowing  that  it  will  not  be  relished  by  their 
stomachs. 

The  habit  of  overeating  is  commonly  made  in  childhood,  when 
ignorance  and  sensation  override  moderation  of  appetite  and 
reasonable  caution ;  the  child  should  be  restricted  to  the  food  that 
it  naturally  needs  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  make  a  hc^  of  it> 
self.  When  the  growth  is  attained  and  the  system  no  longer  easily 
eliminates  the  waste  material  not  necessary  for  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses of  repair,  then  the  body  begins  to  store  up  fat  beyond  what 
is  of  use  and  fags  out  the  muscles  in  carrying  it  around ;  or,  if 
there  is  no  fattening  with  overeating,  there  are  dyspepsia,  fevers, 
gout,  rheumatism,  biliousness  and  other  ills.  A  temperance  organi- 
zation which  should  lay  down  as  its  fimdamental  law  abstinence 
from  excessive  eating,  would  do  away  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  ordinary  sicknesses  among  persons  who  should  live  up  to 
the  lav. 
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A  PAGE  OP  FUQITIYE  TERSE. 
Gathuxd  Hulb  and  Therk. 

HOEING  HIS  ROW. 

Hoeing  his  roe,  the  farmer  boy 
Whistles  and  sings  in  careless  joy, 
Natare  smiling  on  every  side. 
Quickly  the  hours  and  moments  glide ; 
Little  of  sorrow  his  spirits  know 
As  gaily  he  labors  and  hoes  his  row. 

Hoeing  his  row,  in  later  years, 

A  buoyant  hope  his  spirit  cheers  ; 

While  blade  and  stalk  srov  green  and  strong. 

He  sine:s  full  many  a  lover's  song; 

And  future  pleasures  brighter  g:row 

As  hoping  he  labors  and  hoes  his  row. 

Hoeing  his  row  in  middle  life 
Away  from  the  cares  and  zagry  strife, 
A  loving  wife  and  children  fair 
His  many  joys  and  pleasures  share ; 
Crops  of  plenty  their  wealth  bestow, 
As  happy  he  labors  and  hoes  his  row. 

Hoeing  his  row— the  setting  sun 
Tells  us  his  work  will  soon  be  done — 
Peace  and  comfort  crown  his  days, 
And  all  who  know  him  speak  his  praise; 
Who  would  not  change  the  world's  vain  show 
For  his  simple  joys,  as  he  hoes  his  row  i 

Hoeing  his  row  i  His  life  is  past. 
His  sweetest  moments  were  his  last ; 
He  never  sought  for  praise  or  fame, 
But  children's  children  bless  his  name ; 
Over  bis  grave  sweet  breezes  blow, 
The  faithful  farmer  has  hoed  his  row. 

— Kamat  City  fourtuU. 


KNITTING. 

An  old-time  kitchen,  an  open  door, 

Sunshine  lying  across  the  floor; 

A  little  maid,  feet  bare  and  brown, 

Cheeks  like  roses,  a  cotton  gown, 

Rippling  masses  of  shining  hair. 

And  a  childish  forehead,  smooth  and  fair. 

The  child  is  knitting.   The  open  door 
Wooes  her,  tempts  her  more  and  more. 
The  sky  is  cloudless,  the  air  is  sweet, 
And  sadless  restless  the  bare  brown  feet. 
Still,  as  she  wishes  her  task  were  done. 
She  counts  the  rounds  oS,  one  by  one. 

Higher  yet  mounts  the  sun  of  June ; 
But  one  round  more  I— a  childish  tune 
Ripples  oat  from  the  childish  lips, 
While  swift  and  swifter  the  finger  tips 
Play  out  and  in,  till  I  hear  her  say, 
"  Twenty  rounds  t  I'm  going  to  play  t " 

Up  to  the  hedge  where  the  sweet-briar  blows 
Down  to  the  bank  where  the  brooklet  flows. 
Chasing  the  butterflies,  watching  the  bees, 
Wading  in  clover  up  to  her  knees. 
Mocking  the  bobolinks ;  oh,  what  fun 
It  is  to  be  free  when  the  task  is  done  I 

Years  and  years  have  glided  away. 

The  child  is  a  woman,  and  threads  of  gray 

One  by  one  creep  into  her  hair. 

And  I  see  the  prints  of  the  feet  of  care. 

Yet  I  like  to  watch  her.   To-night  she  sits 

By  her  household  fire,  and  as  then  she  knits. 

Swiftly  the  needles  glance,  and  the  thread 
Glides  through  her  fingers,  white  and  red. 
'Tis  a  baby's  stiKking.   To  and  fro 
And  in  and  out  the  needles  go. 
She  sings  as  she  sang  that  day  in  June, 
But  the  low  soft  strain  is  a  nursery  tune. 


Close  beside  her  the  baby  lies, 
Slowly  closing  his  sleepy  eyes. 
Forward,  backward,  the  cradle  swings, 
Touched  by  her  foot  as  she  softly  sings. 
And  now  in  silence  her  watch  she  keeps ; 
The  song  is  hushed  for  the  baby  sleeps. 

Up  from  the  green,  through  the  twilight  gray, 
Come  the  shouts  of  a  troop  at  play, 
lilue  eyes,  black  eyes,  golden  curls — 
These  are  all  hers — her  boys  and  girls. 
Then  wonder  not  at  the  prints  of  care, 
Or  the  silver  threads  in  her  braided  hair. 

Dues  she  ever  pine  for  the  meadow  brook. 
The  sweet-briar  hedge,  the  clover  nook } 
When  sweet  winds  woo,  when  smiles  the  sun, 
1  >oe$  she  ever  wish  that  her  task  was  done  ? 
Would  you  know?  Then  watch  her  where  she 
sits. 

Smiling  dreamily,  while  she  knits. 

—Ellen  P,  Altertctt. 


IF  WE  KNEW. 

If  we  knew  the  cares  and  crosses 

Crowded  round  our  neighbor's  way; 
If  we  knew  the  little  losses, 

Sorely  grievous  day  by  day, 
Would  we  then  so  often  chide  him 

For  the  lack  of  thrift  and  gain — 
Leaving  on  his  heart  a  shadow, 

Leaving  on  our  heart  a  stain  ? 

If  we  knew  that  clouds  above  us, 

Held  by  gentle  blessings  there. 
Would  we  turn  away  all  trembling. 

In  our  blind  and  weak  despair? 
Would  we  shrink  from  little  shadows, 

Lying  on  the  dewy  grass. 
While  'tis  only  birds  of  Kden, 

Just  in  mercy  flying  past? 

If  we  knew  the  silent  story 

Quivering  through  the  heart  of  pain, 
Would  our  womanhood  dare  doom  them 

Back  to  haunts  of  vice  and  shame? 
Life  has  many  a  tangled  crossing, 

Joy.  has  many  a  break  of  woe. 
And  the  cheeks  tear-washed  are  whitest, 

This  the  blessed  angels  know. 

Let  us  reach  within  our  bosoms 

For  the  key  to  other  lives, 
And  with  love  to  erring  Nature, 

Cherish  good  that  still  survives ; 
So  that  when  our  disrobed  spirits 

Soar  to  realms  of  light  again, 
We  may  say,  dear  Father,  judge  us 

As  we  judge  our  fellow-men. 

—  UmJciUified. 


THE  OLD  WIFE. 

By  the  bed  the  old  man,  waiting,  sat  in  vigil  sad 
and  tender, 

Where  bis  aged  wife  lay  dying,  and  the  twilight 

shadows  brown. 
Slowly  from  the  wall  and  window  chased  the 

sunset's  golden  splendor. 
Going  down. 

"  Is  it  night  ?  "  she  whispered,  waking  (for  her 

spirit  seemed  to  hover 
Lost  between  the  next  world's  sunrise  and  the 

bediime  care:<  of  this). 
And  the  old  man,  weak  and  tearful,  trembling 

as  he  bent  above  her. 

Answered,  "  Yes." 

"Are  the  children  in  ?"  she  asked  him.  Could 
he  tell  her  ?   All  the  treasures 

Of  their  household  lay  in  silence  many  years 
beneath  the  snow; 


But  her  heart  was  with  them  living  back  among 
her  toils  and  pleasures. 
Long  ago. 

And  again  she  called  at  dew-fall  in  the  sunny 

summer  weather, 
"  Where  is  little  Charley,  father?  Frank  and 

Robert — have  they  come  ?  " 
"They  are  safe,"  the  old  man  faltered;  "  all 

the  children  are  together. 
Safe  at  home." 

Then  he  murmured  gentle  soothings,  but  his 
grief  grew  strong  and  stronger. 

Till  it  choked  and  stilled  him  as  he  held  her 
wrinkled  hand. 

For  her  soul,  far  out  of  hearing,  could  his  fond- 
est words  no  longer 
Understand. 

Still  the  pale  lips  stammered  questions,  lulIalHes 

and  broken  verses, 
Nursery  prattle,  all  the  language  of  a  mother's 

loving  heeds 
While  the  midnight  round  the  mourner,  left  to 

sorrow's  bitter  mercies. 

Wrapped  its  weeds. 

There  was  stillness  on  the  pillow— and  the  old 

man  listened  lonely— 
Till  they  led  him  from  the  chamber,  with  the 

burden  on  his  breast, 
For  the  wife  of  sixty  shears,  his  manhotid's  early 

love  and  only, 

Lay  at  rest. 

"  Fare  you  well  I  "  he  soblwd,  "  my  Sarah ;  you 
will  meet  the  babes  before  me ; 

'Tis  a  little  while,  for  neither  can  the  parting 
long  abide, 

For  you  will  come  and  call  me  soon,  I  know— 
and  Heaven  will  restore  me 

To  your  side." 

It  was  even  so.   The  springtime,  in  steps  of 

winter  treading. 
Scarcely  shed  its  orchard  blossoms  ere  the  old 

man  closed  his  eyes, 
.^nd  Ihey  buried  him  by  Sarah,  and  they  bad 
their  "diamond  wedding," 
In  the  skies. 

—  The  Church  Unmn. 


WEDDED. 

Some  quick  and  bitter  words  we  said. 
And  then  we  parted.   How  the  sun 

Swam  through  the  sullen  mist  of  gray  I 

A  chill  fell  on  the  summer  day. 

Life's  best  and  happiest  hours  were  done; 
Friendship  was  dead. 

Mow  proud  we  went  our  separate  ways. 

And  spake  no  word  and  made  no  moan  I 
She  braided  up  her  flowing  hair, 
That  I  had  always  railed  so  fair. 
Although  she  scorned  my  loving  tone. 
My  word  of  praise. 

And  1 1   I  matched  her  scorn  with  scorn, 

I  hated  her  with  all  my  heart, 
Until— we  chanced  to  meet  one  day  ; 
She  turned  her  pretty  head  away; 
I  saw  two  pretty  tear-drops  start, 

Lo  I  love  was  born. 

Some  fond  repenting  word  I  said. 
She  answered  only  with  a  sigh; 

But  when  I  took  her  hand  in  mine 

A  radiant  glory,  half  divine. 

Flooded  the  earth  and  filled  the  sky — 
Now  we  are  wed. 
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Qood  and  Poor  Housekeeping  Everywhere. 


CHAPTER  V. 

£  I  N  G  old-fashioned 
people  who  do  a  full 
day's  work  every  day 
in  the  week  except 
Sunday,  five  hours  be- 
fore noon  and  five 
more  after  noon,  we 
are  accustomed  to  a 
solid  meal  at  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  w  e 
had  finished  reading 
Mr.  Moon's  menage, 
it  was  a  quarter  past 
twelve  at  least  and  we 
were  quite  ready  for 
dinner.  My  wife  is 
very  much  inclined  to 
be  fashionable;  to  keep  up  with  all  the  latest  styles  of 
doinif  things,  from  trimming  her  bonnet  to  setting  the 
table.  I  sometimes  tell  her  in  a  pleasantly  facetious  way 
that  her  motto  is  "Let  us  be  genteel  or  die."  Still  ./lat 
justitia  is  my  motto  and  I  must  admit  that  owing  to  her 
interest  in  my  scientific  pursuits  she  really  sacrifices  her 
social  ambitions,  with  the  best  possible  grace  and  never  com- 
plains of  my  inability  to  share  them.  There  is  this  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  sdentific  pursuits :  while  they  often  lead 
their  votaries  into  seeming  neglect  of  the  graceful  amenities 
of  social  life,  making  us  absent  minded,  inattentive  and,  so  to 
speak,  in  a  state  of  chronic  bankruptcy  as  regards  the  con- 
venient small  coin  of  society,  they  also  enable  us  to  make 
good  use  of  the  time  tiiat  might  be  wasted,  or  worse,  and 
keep  us  from  brooding  over  the  real  and  fancied  evils  that 
beset  us  when  we  have  nothing  to  do.  Very  likely  they  render 
us  somewhat  selfish  and  indifferent  to  everything  but  our  own 
faj)bbies,  but  they  protect  us  from  the  small  vices  of  gossip, 
vanity  in  dress  and  other  frivolities.  Even  the  graver  faults 
of  intolerance,  avarice  and  revenge  have  been  known  to  die 
of  neglect  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful  devotees  of  science. 

Well,  we  were  sitting  at  the  table  fortifying  ourselves  for 
the  afternoon's  work  by  a  substantial  meal  of  roast  beef, 
boiled  onions  (a  fragrant  vegetable  which  I  esteem  excellent 
for  the  nerves),  macaroni  and  cheese,  baked  potatoes  and  as- 
paragus, our  ai^tites  not  in  the  least  diminished  by  the  re- 


markable experience  of  the  last  half  hour,  when  my  wife  began 
to  converse  in  this  wise  : 

"  I  think,  my  dear,  since  you  are  becoming  so  famous,  that 
we  ought  to  adopt  a  more  stylisb  way  of  living." 

"In  what  respect?'* 

"  For  one  thing  we  ought  to  have  dinner  at  seren  o'clock, 

or  half  past  seven,  instead  of  twelve." 
"  Seven  in  the  morning  or  at  night  ?  '* 
"  At  night,  of  course ;  you  know  better  than  to  ask." 
"  How  should  I  know  ?   Half  past  seven  in  the  morning  is 

nearer  our  usual  dinner  hour  than  half  past  seven  at  n^ht." 

I  must  always  have  my  little  jokes,  but  my  wife  understands 

them  and  never  pays  any  attention  to  them  no  matter  how 

witty  they  are. 

"  All  our  friends  on  Commonwealth  avenue  dine  at  seven 
or  eight  o'clock,"  she  continued,  "  and  we  are  liable  to  be  in- 
vited out  to  dinner.  We  shall  have  to  return  the  courtesy, 
and  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  truly,  for  me  to  invite  the  Adamses 
and  the  Endtcotts  and  the  Blandishes  and  the  Winthrops  and 
all  the  Beacon  street  and  Back  Bay  set  to  dinner  at  twelve 
o'clock  at  noon." 

"  Call  it  breakfast  with  a  French  name  and  it  would  be  all 
right,"  I  replied,  for,  as  I  have  said  I  must  have  my  joke,  and 
in  that  respect  I  believe  I  am  unlike  the  generality  of  scien- 
tific men,  who  are  not  apt  to  be  facetiously  incline(^  althoi^h 
there  is  doubtless  a  peculiar  flavor  to  their  wit  when  they  do 
indulge  it 

"  Breakfast  with  soup  and  roast  beef  would  be  a  striking 
innovation,"  said  madam,  "  but  I  am  afraid  our  friends  would 
not  appreciate  it.  I  know  you  are  very,  very  wise,  my  dear, 
but  really,  you  have  not  the  slightest  idea  how  people  in  the 
best  society  actually  live." 

*'  I've  often  wondered  how  they  contrive  to  make  both  ends 
meet,  still  I  don't  see  but  they  live  about  as  long  as  other 
people  and  appear  to  be  tolerably  healthy,"  I  remarked  dryly, 
thinking  it  was  time  to  change  the  cdnversatioi^  "  and  now 
will  you  please  to  pass  the  potatoes  ?" 

"Yes,  of  course  I  will  pass  the  potatoes;  there's  nobody 
else  to  do  it ;  but  that  is  one  of  the  things  you  ought  not  to  be 
doing,  asking  me  to  pass  the  potatoes  at  dinner." 

"And  pray,  why  not?  That  is  the  only  time  I  eat  po- 
Utoes." 

"  Of  course  I  don't  mind  it  when  we  are  alone,  but  you  know 
there  is  nothing  more  vulgar  in  good  society  than  to  ask  the 
other  guests  or  the  host  to  pass  the  potatoes." 
"  What  should  I  say  ?  '  Hand  me  the  potatoes  ? ' " 
"You  know  perfectly  well  what  I  mean.  Peoide  who  ex- 
pect to  be  recognized  in  sode^  should  have  a  servant  to  wait 
upon  tiiem  at  meals.  It  is  not  only  much  more  convenient, 
but  it  is  very  much  more  stylish.   In  fact  it  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary.  How  can  we  converse  agreeably  and  eat  gracefully, 
if  we  must  be  continually  reaching  across  the  table  for  pota- 
toes and  pickles  and  butter  and  spoons  ?  asking  one  another 
^0  take  more  of  this  and     that,  dropping  our  napkins  and 
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smearing  our  elbows  in  the  gravy  trying  to  reach  something 
to  '  pass '  to  our  neighbors  ?  " 

"Suppose  we  hire  an  extra  servant  when  we  have  company 
and  get  along  as  usual  when  we  are  alone  ?" 

"That  would  be  perfectly  ruinous  to  our  manners,  which 
we  cannot  change  to  suit  the  occasion  as  we  do  our  clothes. 
Everybody  would  know  at  once  that  we  were  accustomed  to 
pass  things  when  we  are  aJone." 

"Why  not  let  the  cook  come  into  the  dining-room  and  help 
us  if  we  need  help  ? " 

'*  Because  the  cook  has  all  she  can  do  to  prepare  the  food, 
keep  It  hot  and  ready  for  the  table ;  besides  she  is  heated  with 
her  work,  redolent  of  the  kitchen  and  not  in  a  proper  condi- 
tion to  come  into  the  dining-room.  It  isn't  good  form  for  the 
cook  to  wait  upon  the  table  and,  what  is  more,  there  isn't  one 
cook  in  ten  tiiousand  that  is  willing  to  do  it  if  she  is  asked. 
No,  we  must  have  a  butler  or  a  second  girl  to  stay  in  the  din- 
ing-room while  we  are  at  meals  and  hand  us  things  as  we  need 
them,  at  the  left  side  on  a  silver  tray  with  an  embroidered 
napkin  over  it." 

"Well,  if  we  are  not  to  have  anything  to  eat  from  seven  in 
the  morning  till  eight  at  night,  and  are  to  do  our  work  as 
usual,  I  fancy  we  shall  need  somebody  to  hand  us  things.  For 
my  part  I  should  not  expect  to  have  strength  to  help  myself*' 

"  Of  course  we  shall  have  something  to  eat  during  the  day, 
but  it  will  not  be  a  regular  dinner ;  it  will  be  lunch." 

"Oh !  and  what  shall  we  have  for  lunch?" 

"  All  sorts  of  things ;  sort  of  picked  up  you  know,  but  not  a 
regular  dinner;  bread  and  butter  and  rolls  and  sandwiches 
and  sardines  and  salads  and  03rsters  and  cake  and  coffee  and 
lobsters  and  canned  fruit  and  tea  and  punch  and  doughnuts 
and  pie,  ever  so  many  kinds  of  pie,  and  potted  ham  and 
deviled  eggs  and  corned  beef  and  French  chops  with  fringed 
tissue  paper  around  the  ribs  to  hold  them  by,  and  fancy  pickles 
and  fruit  and  cold  vegetables  and  almost  everything  of  that 
sort;  but  it  won't  be  a  regular  dinner  you  know," 

"  That  will  suit  me  exactly,"  I  said,  and  so  the  discussion 
ended. 

Some  people  have  the  impression  that  scientific  folks  are 
most  impracticable  and  unreasonable  in  domestic  matters.  I 
am  sure  that  is  not  the  case.  I  have  learned  by  experience 
that  nothing  is  so  favorable  to  domestic  happiness  as  ready 
acquiescence  in  everything  my  wife  proposes.  On  this  occa- 
sion for  instance,  if  I  had  let  loose  a  torrent  of  opposition  to 
her  innocent  desire  to  shine  in  society  as,  if  I  may  say  it  with- 
out seeming  to  boast,  her  husband  shines  in  the  scientific 
world,  it  would  have  roused  her  in  turn  and  I  should  probably 
have  been  compelled  to  compromise  on  a  five  o'clock  dinner, 
with  caps  and  a  white  apron  for  the  cook.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
her  longings  for  gentility  were  all  fo^^otten  in  her  interest  in 
my  scientific  investigations,  and  I  had  the  credit  of  being  a 
most  amiable  and  considerate  husband,  which  I  truly  hope  is 
the  case.  This  is  where  science  sheds  her  lucid  ray  upon  the 
field  of  domestic  happiness ;  she  teaches  us  that  it  is  not  at 
all  important  for  a  man  to  have  the  reputation  of  having  his 
own  way  in  his  household,  provided  he  really  has  it. 

I  never  smoke  after  dinner  for  this  reason:  My  wife  says 
that  if  the  habit  is  a  purely  innocent,  clean  and  harmless  one, 
good  for  digestion  and  soothing  to  the  nerves,  promoting  so- 
ciability and  good  feeling,  there  are  at  least  equally  strong  rea- 
sons for  her  smoking  as  for  mine.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
get  around  that  a^ment  to  my  own  satisfaction,  neither  can 
I  reconcile  myself  to  the  idea  of  seeing  her  with  a  cigar  in  her 
mouth.  I  am  aware  that  the  latter  difficulty  may  seem  a  nar- 
row prejudice  which  Turks  and  other  more  or  less  civilized  na- 
tions have  overcome,  but  it  remains  with  me.  I  can  find  plenty 
of  good  reasons  not  applicable  to  myself  why  my  hoys  and  girls 
should  not  smoke,  but  when  it  comes  to  my  wife,  none  that 


do  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  myself.  That  she  doesn't 
wish  to  is  no  argument;  it  is  simply  begging  the  question. 

But  it  was  not  my  intention  to  introduce  an  irrelevant  dis- 
cussion ;  merely  to  explain  that  I  did  not  on  this  occasion  stop 
after  dinner  even  to  smoke  a  cigar  but  went  with  my  wife  im- 
mediately back  to  the  study  intending  to  read  Mr.  Moon's  let- 
ter over  again  and  set  about  preparing  a  reply.  A  fresh  sur- 
prise awaited  us.  The  midday  sun  was  still  shining  into  the 
room,  and  on  the  broad  sill  of  the  open  window  lay  the  coun- 
terpart of  the  official  document  that  had  arrived  from  the  moon 
less  than  an  hour  before ;  under  this  were  several  folds  of  fine 
parchment  covered  with  Mr.  Moon's  already  familiar  manu- 
script, the  whole  pinned  together  and  to  the  wooden  sill  by  a 
slender,  dagger-like  pin  of  polished  platinum,  the  head  of  which 
was  a  cluster  of  moon  stones  encircling  a  large  ruby.  Evidently 
Mr.  Moon  had  heard  of  the  financial  difficulties  at  my  end  of 
the  line  and  took  this  delicate  method  of  relieving  them.  The 
next  chapter  contains  the  full  text  of  the  parchment  folios. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

EAR  MR.  AND  MRS. 
MAN  : — Your  amiable 
discussion  at  dinner 
has  furnished  me  with 
an  excellent  text  I 
have  discovered  noth- 
ing in  which  the  civil- 
ized inhabitantsof  your 
planet  display  more  co- 
lossal folly  and  incon- 
sistency than  in  the 
tendency  of  your  house- 
keepers to  cumber 
themselves  with  much 
serving.  V  ou  begin, 
as  I  have  intimated  in 
my  former  letters,  by 
building  houses  that  are  perishable  and  inconvenient,  difficult 
to  keep  cool  in  summer  or  warm  in  winter,  imperfectly  lighted, 
poorly  ventilated  and  liable  to  be  reduced  to  heaps  of  ashes 
at  any  hour  of  any  day  or  night.  Then  you  fill  them  with 
furniture  that  invites  moth  and  rust  and  dust  and  corruption, 
that  must  be  continually  repaired  and  frequently  renewed  in 
order  to  be  of  service.  After  laying  the  visible  foundation  of 
home  life  in  this  way  you  assume  toils  and  cares  in  carrying 
on  your  domestic  establishments  which  it  would  be  perfectly 
impossible  for  you  to  bear  if  you  were  not  trained  to  them 
from  infancy.  Let  your  untutored  savages,  whose  physical 
strength  is  presumably  superior  to  your  own,  attempt  to  live 
in  dvitized  fashion,  and  see  how  long  they  will  endure  it. 
You  do  not  appear  to  have  the  slightest  conception  of  the  ac- 
tual labor  which  you  voluntarily  undertake  for  the  sake  of 
what  you  are  pleased  to  call  a  'genteel'  style  of  Hying. 
Keeping  the  common  furnishings  of  your  homes,  the  floors, 
the  stairs,  the  carpets,  the  pots  and  kettles,  the  silver  ware, 
the  bedding,  the  windows,  the  draperies,  the  lamps,  the  stoves, 
the  fire-places,  the  front  steps,  the  door-mats,— dear  me,  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  my  valuable  time  to  enumerate  half  of 
them, — keeping  these  things,  even  in  a  tolerably  clean  and 
presentable  condition,  involves  an  amount  of  time  and  labor 
that  is  simply  amazing  to  one  who  looks  on  from  the  outside. 
Strictly  spejdcing,  this  is  all  unnecessary  work ;  it  furnishes 
neither  food  nor  drink  nor  clothing;  none  of  the  things  that 
are  really  essential  to  your  well  being.  Of  course  the  mistress 
of  the  house  wants  second  girls  and  butlers  and  chamber- 
maids. Why  shouldn't  she  ?  Her  own  time  and  strength  are 
absorbed  in  accumulating  and  preserving  the  unnumbered 
and  indescribable  things  that  are  superf^ou&while  (be  im- 
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portant  work,  the  preparing  of  the  food  and  taking  care  of  the 
bouse  and  its  furniture  must  be  delegated  to  servants.  At 
your  present  rate  of  speed  in  this  direction  you  will  soon  tind 
your  wives  and  daughters  as  superfluous  as  the  most  of  the 
other  furniture  of  your  houses,  and  yourselves  dependant  for 
the  supplying  of  your  needs  and  comforts  upon  such  persons, 
commonly  ignorant  and  lazy,  as  you  may  chance  to  find  un- 
employed at  something  more  agreeable  than  cooking  food 
and  making  beds  for  other  people.  It  is  no  wonder  you 
mourn  over  the  trials  of  housekeepers.  All  the  bright  and 
active  girls  who  have  no  homes  of  their  own,  or  who  can  be 
spared  from  them  if  they  have,  are  learning  trades  or  seeking 
employment  in  manufactories  where  their  work  is  definitely 
fixed  as  to  time  and  quantity^  and  where  the  best  skill  receives 
the  highest  reward,  which  is  not  the  case  in  your  housework. 
How  can  you  expect  to  find  agreeable,  intelligent  people  who 
will  enter  cordially  into  your  foolish  schemes  for  making 
housework  as  laborious  and  complicated  as  possible  ?  No 
thinking  person  likes  to  feel  that  his  labor  is  thrown  away, 
even  if  he  is  paid  for  it.  You  make  the  grievous  mistake  of 
handicapping  your  domestic  establishments  with  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  useless  fixtures  and  ceremonies,  then  bewail  the  burden 
of  cares  and  duties  which  housekeeping  entails. 

"These  complicated,  illogical  methods  of  conducting  your 
household  affairs  are  at  the  bottom  of  your  domestic  trials, 
and  the  next  stumbling  block  is  the  strange  infatuation  that 
prevails  among  a  large  portion  of  your  people,  that  there  is 
something  detrimental  to  manly  and  womanly  dignity  in 
manual  labor.  I  will  leave  the  manly,  or  rather  the  unmanly 
side  out  of  the  question  at  present,  partly  because  the  notion 
as  regards  men  is  too  contemptible  to  be  discussed,  but  chiefly 
because  my  text  relates  especially  to  woman's  work. 

"  I  have  let  it  pass  as  an  accepted  fact  that  home  is  the  le- 
gitimate  place  for  women  to  exercise  their  talent  and  industry, 
not  by  any  means  intending  to  settle  the  question  so  much 
discussed  among  you  of  late  as  to  the  relative  capacities  and 
duties  of  men  and  women.  Accepting  this,  then,  as  the 
natural  adjustment  of  affairs,  have  you  not  observed  the  wide 
difference  in  the  business  methods  of  men  and  women  i  A 
man,  having  one,  or  two,  or  half  a  dozen  assistants,  if  he  ex- 
pects to  succeed,  not  only  directs  his  employes  in  their  work, 
but  works  with  them  and  practically  in  the  same  way.  The 
workman  of  the  lowest  capacity  is  naturally  set  to  such  tasks 
as  be  can  do  to  the  best  advantage,  not  necessarily  to  those 
that  are  the  most  laborious  or  the  most  disagreeable,  cer- 
tainly not  to  those  of  the  gravest  responsibility.  Neither 
does  a  man  expect  an  employ^  to  execute  any  piece  of  work, 
or  transact  any  business  of  which  he  is  not  himself  a  compe- 
tent judge  of  its  satisfactory  performance.  If  he  cannot  al- 
ways show  his  subordinate  how  to  do  the  required  thing  by 
doing  it,  he  can  at  least  tell  him  how  it  ought  to  be  done. 
The  main  point  is  that  he  works  with  his  men,  and  that  they 
are  his  assistants  not  his  substitutes.  He  does  not  devote  his 
time  to  the  ornamental,  agreeable  and  comparatively  unim- 
portant details  of  his  business,  feeling  aggrieved  if  the  weight- 
ier matters  are  not  faithfully  attended  to  by  his  'hired  help.' 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  and  Mrs.  Moon  assures  me  I  am  not, 
it  is  a  common  thing  for  women  of  your  households  to  expect 
one  servant  to  '  do  all  the  work '  for  a  small  family,  that  is, 
all  the  indispensable  housework,  preparing  the  food  and  keep- 
ing the  house  generally  in  visible  cleanliness  and  order,  leav- 
ing the  mistress  to  devote  herself  to  the  clothing  (nine-tenths 
of  which,  measured  by  cost  and  utility  is  unnecessary),  to  so- 
ciety, and  to  her  own  amusement ;  not  uncommon  for  women 
who  have  two  servants,  to  entrust  the  most  important  of  all 
domestic  duties,  the  care  of  her  children,  to  the  youngest, 
most  inexperienced  and  incapable  of  the  two,  and  affairs  next 
in  importance  to  the  more  capable  cook,  reserving  for  herself 


those  which  require  the  least  mental  and  ph3rsical  effort.  Not 
merely  common,  but  almost  universal  is  it  for  those  who  have 
three,  four,  or  five  domestic  servants,  to  feel  that  it  would  be 
the  bight  of  folly  for  the  mistress  to  spend  any  part  of  her 
time  in  actually  working  with  her  employes  as  a  man  with  a 
similar  number  would  work  with  his.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
imply  that  women  are  naturally  more  inclined  to  idleness  or 
evasion  of  responsibility  than  men.  The  whole  difficulty 
springs  from  the  foolish  notion  that  manual  labor,  except  for 
exercise  or  recreation,  is  unbecoming  a  woman,  that  it  is  a 
hardship  which  a  devoted  son,  husband  or  father  ought  to 
spare  his  mother,  wife,  or  daughter,  at  whatever  exercise  of 
toil,  care,  or  selfish  greed  on  his  part. 

"  Once  let  women  adopt  the  same  methods  with  their  house- 
hold assistants  that  men  employ  with  their  workmen  and  most 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  servant  girl  problem  would  disappear. 

"Ages  ago  women  were  literally  the  slaves  of  men,  bought 
and  sold  like  any  other  live  stock ;  after  a  time  they  became 
pets  and  playthings,  having  no  rights  indeed,  but  plenty  of 
privileges ;  in  a  later  period  of  your  prepress  men  voluntarily 
assume  a  sort  of  bondage  to  women,  and  beg  to  devote  them- 
selves and  all  their  labors  to  keeping  the  feminine  portion  o£ 
humanity  in  elegant  idleness. 

"  When  all  women  of  all  ranks  do  their  share  of  the  world's 
work  the  last  of  these  difficulties  will  vanish. 

"  You  were  wondering  how  many  servants  Mrs.  Moon  keeps. 
She  doesn't  keep  any ;  she  has  no  use  for  them.  We  have 
eliminated  from  our  homes  all  the  most  troublesome  opera- 
tions and  appliances.  From  our  OMm  experience  we  should 
not  know  what  housecleaning  means;  our  houses  are  always 
clean.  Washing  and  ironing  clothes  and  the  preparation  of 
the  food  staples  we  should  no  more  think  of  carrying  on  in 
our  separate  homes  for  each  family,  than  you  would  think  of 
buying  a  sheep,  shearing  it,  spinning  the  yam  and  weaving 
the  cloth,  whenever  you  needed  a  new  woolen  garment.  You 
will  easily  understand  that  all  the  laundry  work  being  taken 
away,  the  regular  baking,  kindling  fires,  sifting  ashes,  clean- 
ing windows,  making  beds,  the  daily  dustings  and  sweepings, 
two-thirds  of  the  dish-washing,  three-fourths  of  the  dressing 
and  nine-tenths  of  the  mending,  an  active,  intelligent  woman 
like  Mrs.  Moon  can  easily  dispense  with  the  so-called  assist- 
ance of  servants.  You  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  we  sac- 
rifice anything  of  comfort  or  elegance  by  reason  of  the  greater 
simplicity  of  our  habits  and  surroundings ;  quite  the  contrary. 

"  In  brief,  the  conspicuous  difference  between  your  way  of 
carrying  on  your  household  affairs,  for  that  matter  all  of  your 
business  concerns,  and  ours,  is  that  instead  of  applying  the 
modern  labor-saving  inventions  to  the  actual  saving  of  labor 
and  increase  of  enjoyment,  you  seem  to  think  that  steam  and 
gas  and  electricity  and  all  the  other  willing  forces  of  nature 
are  not  to  be  used  to  simplify  your  necessary  work,  but  to  en- 
able  you  to  accomplish  more,  and  for  the  most  part  to  ac- 
complish what  would  better  be  left  undone." 

As  we  came  to  this  abrupt,  and  somewhat  Ruskinian  con- 
clusion to  Mr.  Moon's  harangue,  my  wife  exclaimed,  "I  wish 
he  would  go  into  particulars.  This  would  all  be  very  fine  if 
everybody  would  live  in  sudi  elegant  simplicity,  but  as  things 
are  itis  wholly  impracticable."  Instantly,  as  she  spoke,  there 
came  the  sound  of  the  lunar  missile  upon  the  roof,  but  instead 
of  the  gossamer  scroll  which  we  expected  to  see,  there  issued 
from  the  thin  cloud  of  smoke  "  a  voice  and  nothing  more," 
"Not  at  all  impracticable;  on  the  contrary,  inevitable." 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  at  least  the  first  time  since  I 
became  a  scientific  philosopher,  I  was  startled  out  of  my  usual 
calmness  and  exclaimed,  "This  is  most  amazing  1"  And 
again  the  response,  "  Not  in  the  least;  merely  a  new  applica- 
tion of  the  piionograph."  ^^^^yi^j^^ 
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CHAPTER.  XVIII.— VuLGARmr  and  Vulgarisms. 

Viilgvity  is  essentially  a  want  of  deTclopment  and  delicacy.— ^mw. 

T  is  often  observed  that  true  refinement  is 
found  as  much  among  the  simple  and 

primitive  as  among  those  who  have  every 
advant^e  for  culture.  It  is  native  to 
the  person,  a  part  of  the  texture  of  the 
soul  instead  of  a  veneer.  Browning's 
"Vulgar,  smooth,  flat  respectability" 
walks  into  the  counting-room  and  office 
buttoned  in  the  sleekest  of  broadcloth, 
and  no  superficial  glance  can  detect 
that  he  is  not  a  gentleman  when  in  his 
dressing-gown  and  slippers.  One  evi- 
dence of  vulgarity  is  the  straining  every 
^nerve  to  keep  up  appearances.  They 
who  do  not  themselves  live  true  lives, 
who  are  insincere  or  cowardly,  fail  to  recognize  manhood 
and  womanhood  as  the  chief  facts  of  society.  If  fine  furni- 
ture, gay  equipage  and  rich  clothing  are  necessary  to  bring 
consideration  and  regard,  then  must  die  person  to  whom  they 
are  accessories  be  a  puny  mite  indeed  I  Is  society  built  out 
of  such  flimsy  materials?  If  so  it  must  collapse  sooner  or 
later  and  men  and  women  of  larger  stature,  fed  by  nobler  mo- 
tives, shall  take  the  place  of  dolls  and  puppets. 

Wealth,  while  not  despicable,  is  to  be  kept  subsidiary  to 
more  essential  things.  Among  these  are  hones^  and  sin- 
cerity in  thought  and  act.  To  live  after  a  certain  style  at  the 
cost  of  expending  that  which  should  go  for  books,  music, 
charities  and  the  means  of  a  generous  culture,  is  to  live  vul- 
garly. It  is  not  consonant  with  self  respect ;  it  even  shows  a 
want  of  self  respect. 

Through  such  false  views  of  life  and  lack  of  independence, 
comfortable  incomes  annually  disappear.  When  death  takes 
the  one  productive  member  the  others  collapse  into  useless 
dependence.  Of  course  the  daughters  would  not  be  so  un- 
genteel  as  to  do  anjrthing  which  might  militate  against  getting 
a  husband  in  their  own  class,  nor  would  they  marry  working- 
men.  Vulgarity  again  I 

How  many  a  roof,  transparent  to  the  mind's  eye,  discloses 
anxious  fathers  and  harried  mothers,  sacrificing  everything 
to  keep  up  appearances.  The  underclothing  may  be  patched 
and  insufficient,  but  it  is  covered  by  stylish  gowns.  Slipshod, 
ragged  and  unkempt  at  home,  when  abroad  one  would  suppose 
them  to  live  luxuriously.  Scrimping  on  tlie  necessaries  of 
life,  eating  crusts,  shivering  over  a  handful  of  coals,  piecing 
out  whatever  is  needed  by  makeshifts,  such  are  destitute  of 
refinement  as  of  comfort. 

This  course  of  action  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  that 
forethought  and  thrift  which  hoards  remnants  and  looks  de- 
cent and  trim  on  what  would  be  impossible  for  a  wasteful 
person.  It  is  merely  a  pretension  and  obtrusive  assumption. 
They  believe  "we  live  amid  surfaces  and  the  true  art  of  life 
is  to  skate  on  them  well."  They  have  not  grown  to  the  under- 
standing that  the  object  of  existent  is  the  culture  of  soul  and 
body  and  that  the  condition  of  the  latter  depends  upon  the 
former. 

As  Roseville  grew  to  be  an  important  town  and  property 
increased  in  value,  there  came  to  the  front  the  nouveaux 
richcSy  who  grew  suddenly  into  fine  estates.  They  were  on 
either  side  of  the  Southmayd's,  who  observed  that  only  few 
gracefully  bore  the  change.  Most  of  them  worshiped  one  or 


another  of  the  two  gods,  Position  and  Money,  yet  there  is  a 
"  saving  minority  "  of  which  Matthew  Arnold  fitly  spoke. 

The  pride  resulting  from  riches  is  of  the  same  diaracter  as 
the  shame  of  honest  poverty.  Both  contain  the  essence  of 
vulgarity.  "  Wealth  may  come  through  inheritance  or  chance, 
not  so  inward  life."  Uncle  Esek  says,  "  He  who  is  vain  of 
his  wealth  only  proves  that  he  thinks  more  of  his  wealth  than 
of  himself."  Such  may  be  as  indigent  as  the  beggar  into 
whose  cap  they  toss  pennies  in  passing.  Property  honestly 
acquired  is  a  noble  trust  to  be  used  to  subserve  comfort  and 
culture  and  in  helping  the  unfortunate.  That  obtained 
through  over-reaching,  will  in  the  end,  serve  the  purpose  of 
the  bracelets  and  armor  which  crushed  the  avaricious  Tarpeia. 
In  the  words  of  Channing,  "  We  begin  by  expecting  happi- 
ness from  thmgs  outward.  This  is  the  delusion  of  childhood 
and  the  infancy  of  human  races.  The  prepress  of  the  mind 
consists  in  the  development  of  the  consciousness  that  happi- 
ness has  its  seat  and  fountain  within." 

Another  vulgarity  in  woman  consists  in  wearing  the  most 
striking  costume  she  can  devise  in  public  places.  "  Mamma, 
see  those  wonderful  shinii^  stones,"  exclaimed  a  child  at  a 
hotel  breakfast,  looking  at  a  woman  sitting  opposite  who  wore 
thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  diamonds  upon  her  faded 
person.  "Hush,  my  dear,"  the  mother  replied,  "she  does 
not  know  any  better." 

The  same  answer  should  apply  to  all  forms  of  vulgarity, 
"They  do  not  know  any  better."  It  is  true  (rf  the  society 
belle  who  sends  for  the  reporter  on  the  eve  of  a  ball  in  order 
to  give  a  minute  description  of  her  costume.  "  Mind  you  say 
there  is  nothing  so  elegant  in  the  ball  room,  Jenkins,"  she 
says.  Oblivious  of  the  sweet,  maidenly  retirement  and  self- 
communion  which  ought  to  precede  marri^e,  she  sends  for 
Jenkins  again  on  the  eve  of  her  wedding  day  to  hold  voluble 
and  free  discourse  concerning  elaborately  displayed  presents 
and  gowns.  And  she  is  most  triumphant  who  figures  most 
conspicuously  in  that  spectacular  drama  where  the  chief  actors 
enter  together  upon  the  sacredest  relation  of  life.  Yet  her 
friends  and  herself  would  be  terribly  shocked  at  the  sight  of 
a  modest  woman  who  should  lift  up  her  voice  in  favor  of  a 
change  of  the  laws  which  would  permit  a  mother  to  be  the 
guardian  of  her  infant  child. 

Another  vulgarity  arising  from  ignorance  is  personal  muti- 
lation. Under  what  other  name  can  be  classed  that  fashion 
of  the  ear-lobes  pendant  with  barbaric  gold  and  gems  ?  Why 
not  pierce  the  nose  also  like  the  inhabitants  of  Bariiadoes 
and  Africa?  The  delicately  molded  curves  of  a  beautiful  ear 
are  certainly  not  enhanced  by  this  savagery.  Even  that  is 
not  as  bad  as  the  compressed  waist.  If  there  be  one  thing 
more  vulgar  than  another  it  is  to  suppose  that  the  lovely 
curves  that  enclose  the  form,  free  and  graceful  as  all  nature's 
flowing  outline^  can  be  improved  by  pinching,  dwarfing  and 
distorting.  Who  that  has  ever  seen  even  a  copy  of  that  incar- 
nation of  splendor  and  grace,  the  Venus  de  Milo,  but  revolts 
at  the  mincing,  tortured,  unnatural  waist  line  under  which  are 
compressed  all  the  organs  that  give  richness,  strength  and 
beauty  to  the  human  frame  ?  Every  particle  of  artistic  sensi- 
bility reacts  against  the  mutilation,  and  every  instinct  of 
health,  wholeness,  completeness,  cries  out  against  the  out- 
rage. Those  rivers  of  life  that  course  through  heart  and 
lungs  on  their  task  of  replenishing  and  return  through  the 
veins  loaded  with  waste  and  sewage,  once  checked  in  their 
career,  are  compelled  to  hold  in  solution  the  impurities  that 
poison  the  fountains  of  Ufe.  Better  far  to  pinch  the  feet  like 
the  Chinese  and  leave  the  vital  organs  free  to  do  their  wonder- 
ful work. 

It  seems  as  if  the  Prince  of  Ignorance  in  league  with  the 
originators  of  fashion  and  dress-makere,^gjeefully  said  among 


themselves,   Go  to  now,  ancJ^M^^  h^ojuf^ml^  ^^^ij^bear ! 
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Twist  the  hair  from  the  nape  of  the  neck,  leaving  that  ex- 
posed to  cold  winds,  and  compress  waists  with  stays,  tight, 
tighter,  t^htest,  till  it  measures  eight  inches  less  than  in  their 
normal  cvndition.  Don't  let  them  draw  a  full  breath  and 
keep  them  in  that  vise  till  they  feel  uncomfortable  without 
the  corset.  Make  the  sleeves  so  tight  that  they  cannot  raise 
an  arm  to  the  head.  For  dress  occasions  cut  down  the  bodice 
till  the  most  tender  parts  of  the  lungs  are  exposed  if  you  can- 
not persuade  them  to  go  decolUti,  Pile  heavy  skirts  on  hips 
and  back,  contrary  to  reason  and  experience,  taper  down  the 
clothing  so  that  it  is  less  warm  at  the  feet.  Line  the  dress  with 
heavy  facings  and  cover  it  with  draperies  and  ornaments  till 
it  weighs  several  pounds,  and  leave  it  long  enough  to  draggle 
through  mud  and  flop  from  stair  to  stair.  Then  let  some 
woman  of  fashion  don  the  costume  and  every  working  woman 
and  housewife  will  be  sure  to  follow.  They  lose  health  and 
freedom,  joyousness  and  freshness,  but  they  have  style,  and 
style  is  worth  more  than  these.  Long  live  ignorance  and 
fashion ! " 

Another  species  of  vulgarity  consists  in  toadying  to  the 
famous  or  the  wealthy.  If  it  cannot  be  done  with  tact  it  may 
be  as  in  the  case  where  a  gentleman,  in  trying  to  flatter  his 
hostess,  praised  her  "  lovely  little  eyes."  Recalled  to  him- 
self and  covered  with  confusion  he  continued,  "  Madam,  I 
have  never  seen  such  fine,  large  eyes,  such  fine,  large  lips,  or 
such  fine,  la^  hands  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life."  It  is 
in  direct  contradiction  to  Swift's  bluntness,  who  said,  when 
preaching  on  pride :  "  My  dear  hearers  there  are  four  kinds 
of  pride, — pride  of  birth,  pride  of  fortune,  pride  of  beauty  and 
pride  of  intellect.  I  will  speak  to  you  of  the  first  three;  I 
shall  be  silent  as  to  the  fourth,  there  being  no  one  among  you 
who  can  possibly  be  accused  of  this  reprehensible  fault." 
Such  brutality,  however  witty,  is  equally  vulgar  as  the  flattery 
of  which  it  is  Uie  obverse  side. 

Not  less  vulgar  is  artificial  propriety.  A  foreign  princess, 
once  upon  a  time,  while  traveling  toward  Madrid  to  become 
queen  of  Spain,  passed  through  a  town  famous  for  gloves  and 
stockings,  of  which  articles  superb  samples  were  presented  to 
her.  Tlie  major-domo  received  the  gloves  widi  condescen- 
sion, but  indignantly  flung  away  the  stockings.  "Know," 
exclaimed  he,  "  that  the  queen  of  Spain  has  no  legs ! "  In 
such  respects  vulgarity  is  merely  conventional.  In  eastern 
countries  no  man  is  permitted  to  see  the  face  of  the  wife  of 
another.  Even  the  physician  is  compelled  to  feel  the  wrist 
of  his  patient  through  the  folds  of  a  curtain.  Parents  who 
give  no  physiological  instruction  to  sons  and  daughters  are 
likewise  prudish  and  prudishness  is  vulgar.  Vital  truth  can 
always  be  expressed  in  a  manner  both  delicate  and  ennobling. 

The  vulgar  toadying  to  those  in  high  places  is  shamefully 
common  in  our  republia  Not  many  years  since  women  who 
would  be  fdiocked  if  they  were  not  called  ladie^  used  every 
artifice  known  in  order  to  buy  a  few  hairs  from  the  brush  with 
which  the  heir  to  a  throne  smoothed  his  royal  locks!  His 
valet  finally  boasted  that  upon  the  failure  of  the  real  article 
he  generously  sacrificed  his  own  hair  to  democratic  tastes  and 
dollars. 

Even  more  to  be  deplored  is  that  quality  of  human  nature 
which  leads  American  women  to  deliberately  settle  down  in 
London  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the  attention  of  a  sen- 
sualist whose  every  glance  is  an  insult  to  purity.  It  is  off  the 
same  piece  as  fating  and  dining  sated  rou^s,  the  fag  ends  of 
Dobility  who  have  lost  the  respect  of  their  decent  compatriots, 
or  tiie  deliberate  traffic  of  handsome  marriageable  daughters 
for  wealth  and  position. 

That  vulgar  curiosity  and  toadyism  directed  to  those  in 
official  position  seem  rather  to  increase  than  diminish.  No 
matter  whether  the  president  be  Republican  or  DemocratiGv 
there  is  flattery,  fawning  and  posturing  at  the  White  House 


door.  Does  the  wife  of  the  President  sing  hymns  with  her 
family  on  Sunday  evening?  Wonderful,  noble,  entrancing! 
Does  she  go  to  a  church  hitherto  inconspicuous  ?  Half  <A 
Washington  follow  to  stare,  whisper  and  take  mental  notes  of 
bonnet  and  mantle.  Is  she  a  bewitching,  fresh  young  creature, 
still  radiant  with  the  charm  of  sunny  girlhood?  She  is  sur- 
rounded by  such  an  atmosphere  of  coarse  inquisitiveness  and 
obsequiesness  as  would  ruin  one  less  spontaneous  and  whole- 
some. As  it  is,  this  living  in  the  glare  of  the  electric  light 
none  can  withstand  unharmed.  Even  she  who  stays  beside 
the  dying  bed  of  her  sick  or  wounded  husband  meets  with 
the  treatment  accorded  to  a  heroine,  while  all  around  are 
wives  in  private  life  unhonored  or  unsung,  who  watch  beside 
their  loved  ones  while  racked  by  poverty,  overwork  and  sad 
forebodings.  Do  rank  and  station  elevate  common  duties 
into  the  region  of  heroism  ?  Is  not  Victoria  less  to  be  pitied 
than  thousands  of  widows  who  loved  their  husbands  as  much 
as  she  loved  Prince  Albert,  yet  to  whose  loss  are  added  diffi- 
culties and  sorrows  which  a  queen  can  never  know  ? 

Another  vulgarity  is  the  shame  of  honest  work.  The  woman 
who  does  things  for  sale  on  the  sly  deserves  to  have  to  mrk 
in  the  dark  all  her  life.  Such  shame  is  a  defect  of  character 
which  no  change  of  circumstances  can  repair.  Were  she 
made  rich  to-morrow  she  would  be  a  snob.  Everything  good 
comes  through  work  of  the  heart,  the  hand,  or  the  brain. 
Something  cannot  be  boi^ht  for  nothing.  Bacon  says, "  Eveiy^ 
thing  is  worth  just  what  it  costs  in  labor,"  and  it  was  one  of  the 
aphorisms  of  Francis  d'Assiu  that  "A  man  knows  as  much 
as  he  works." 

"Get  leave  to  workt  in  this  world 
'TU  the  best  we  get  at  all," 

writes  Mrs.  Browning,  whose  years  were  crowned  to  over- 
flowing with  labor  which  has  won  the  meed  of  fame  immortal. 
"  There  is  something  odious  and  contemptible  in  the  epjoy^ 
ment  of  whatever  we  have  not  made  our  own  in  the  earning 
of  it  by  some  true  requital "  says  J.  V.  Blake,  and  the  senti- 
ment will  be  echoed  by  every  lover  of  justice.  Only  ignor- 
ance fails  to  honor  any  worthy  worker. 

She  who  is  ashamed  at  being  caught  by  callers  in  any  house- 
hold occupation  and  plays  the  fine  lady  before  others  when 
compelled  to  cook  and  dean  and  mend,  is  not  deserving  of 
the  home  she  degrades.  The  fear  of  being  seen  in  a  neat 
frock  of  some  wash  material  is  vulgar  though  the  dress  itself 
is  not.  And,  again,  the  false  pride,  which  is  the  root  of  evil, 
sprii^  from  the  seed  of  ignorance. 

The  habit  of  using  slang  is  another  vulgarity.  Mrs:  South- 
mayd  once  made  a  list  of  words  she  heard  among  the  youi^ 
people  of  Roseville,  and  a  laughable  collection  they  were. 
At  an  evening  party  she  overheard  a  stylish  looking  young 
person  reply  to  several  remarks  with  the  phrases,  "  You  bet," 
and  "That's  a  chestnutl"  FoUowii^  these  terms  were  such 
as  "Do  you  catch  on?"  "Laws  a-mercy,"  "Heavens,"  "By 
Jimmeny,"  "  Badly  rattled,"  "  Tumbled  to  the  racket,"  "  You 
horrid  thing,"  and  "  Horrid  old  thing."  The  words  "  awful " 
and  "  horrid  "  seemed  the  most  common.  They  were  used  in 
all  sorts  of  ways.   For  instance, 

"  Have  you  read  Haggard's  '  She  ? ' " 

"Yes.   Isn't  it  awful  nice?" 

"  No,  I  think  it's  horrid,— that  ia^ '  She  *  is,  but  the  book  is 
awful  fascinating." 

"Well,  I  got  awfully  interested  in  it.  It's  horrid  to  lay  it 
down  after  you've  once  begun.  Is  that  Jennie  Churchill? 
Doesn't  she  look  awfully  sweet  in  that  blue  trimming  ? " 

"  Yes,  but  she's  awfully  horrid  in  pink,"  and  so  on  for  an 
hour.  And  Mrs.  Southmajrd  was  forced  to  won<ter  at  the 
mental  conditions  that  were  content  to  use  such  instruments 
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his  condition/'  "I  admire  to  see  it,"  almost  as  bad  as  "beau- 
tiful ice  cream,"  and  "  elegant  mustache."  Still  worse  seemed 
the  disrespect  as  well  as  vulgarity  of  "  the  old  man,"  and  "  the 
Governor." 

It  may  be  said  that  these  are  only  words.  But  what  are 
words  save  symbols  of  thoughts?  One  cannot  use  depraved 
symbols  without,  in  time,  degrading  the  thought. 

"  These  are  they  that  echo  the  tones  of  Souls  and  the  phrases  of  Souls ; 
It  they  did  not  echo  the  phrases  of  Souls,  what  were  they  then  i " 

As  moral  truth  is  expressed  by  words  so  are  moral  unripeness 
and  rottenness. 

There  were  other  vulgarities  ^^nst  which  Mrs.  South- 
mayd  strove  to  guard  her  children.  They  were  embodied  as 
follows : 

Be  rude  to  none ;  rudeness  harms  not  even  the  humblest 
and  poorest  to  whom  it  is  directed  but  it  injures  the  ex- 
hibitors. 

Never  urge  another  to  do  anything  against  his  desire  unless 
you  see  danger  before  him. 

Always  give  precedence  to  elders,  visitors  and  superiors. 
Offer  them  the  best  seat  at  the  table,  the  best  place  by  the 
fire  and  the  first  of  everything.  Go  farther  than  mere  form 
and  see  that  they  are  comfortable  and  happy. 

Be  not  ostentatious  in  dress  or  deportment ;  nothing  can  be 
more  vulgar.   See  that  costumes  fit  the  time  and  occasion. 

Never  try  to  outshine  but  to  please. 

Do  not  ask  another  to  do  what  you  would  not  be  glad  to  do 
under  similar  circumstances. 

Do  not  make  witticisms  at  the  expense  of  others  which  you 
would  not  wish  to  have  made  upon  yourselves. 

Never  talk  or  laugh  aloud  in  public  places  or  upon  the 
street 

Never  press  a  favor  where  it  seems  undesired. 

Never  treat  superiors  with  servility  or  inferiors  with  arro- 
gance. Speak  as  kindly  to  a  day-laborer  as  to  one  occupying 
a  high  position. 

Never  needlessly  wound  the  vanity  of  another  or  dilate  un- 
necessarily upon  disagreeable  subjects. 
Never  intrude  ill  health,  pains,  losses  or  misfortunes. 

Never  omit  to  perform  a  kind  act  when  it  can  be  done  with 
any  reasonable  amount  of  exertion. 

Never  unavoidably  wound  the  feelings  of  a  human  being. 

Never  foiget  that  vulgarity  has  its  origin  in  ignorance  or 
selfishness. 

Remember  that  good  manners  are  thoughts  filled  with  kind- 
ness and  refinement  and  then  translated  into  behavior. 

  —Hester  M.  Poole. 

Collected  for  Good  Housekebping. 

WISE  sathtos  well  said. 

Woman's  heart  is  still  an  unsolved  riddle.— 

Next  to  dressing  for  a  root  or  ball,  undressing  is  a  woe.—Byrtm. 

When  love  and  wisdom  drink  out  of  the  same  cup  in  this  every- 
day world,  it  is  the  exception.— Neckar, 

Blessed  be  the  hand  that  prepares  a  pleasure  for  a  child,  for 
there  is  no  saying  when  and  where  it  may  Uoom  lotih,— Douglas 
Jerrold, 

With  regard  to  manner,  be  careful  to  apeak  in  a  soft,  tender, 
kind,  and  loving  way.  Even  when  you  have  occasion  to  rebuke, 
be  careful  to  do  it  with  manifest  kindness.  The  efiect  will  be 
incalculably  better.— Ballou, 

Reverence  the  highest,  have  patience  with  the  lowest.  Let  this 
day's  performance  of  the  meanest  duty  be  thy  religion.  Are  the 
sUrs  too  distant,  pick  up  the  pebble  that  lies  at  thy  feet,  and  fnuu 
it  learn  the  9Xi.-^»iargaret  Fuller  OssolL 


OriEinal  In  Good  Housbxbbpihg. 

AF  IDEAL  LirnrO  BOOK 

It  is  a  real  one,  too,  and  so  replete  with  cheerful  bright- 
ness that  its  very  atmosphere  breathes  welcome  and  bids  all 
those  who  enter  "  Be  at  home."  It  is  not  easy  to  analjrze 
this  look  of  ineffable  peace  and  homeiness,  but  all  notice  it 
The  room  is  large  and  high  and  light  One  end,  that  to 
the  south,  is  rounded,  forming  a  homelikenessroom  for  plants. 
A  bed  of  deep  earth  borders  this  conservatory  and  in  it 
flourish  ivys  and  blooming  vines  and  gay  geraniums  and  the 
prolific  heliotrope,  with  a  hardiness  which  only  such  a  per- 
manent abiding  place  could  give.  Deep  red  curtains,  well 
drawn  back  only  partially  divide  this  generous  bay  window 
from  the  main  room,  which,  while  adorned  with  pictures  and 
vases  and  other  bits  of  prettiness  has  no  ornament  comparing 
to  the  freshness  of  growing  plants  and  the  fragrance  of  their 
blossoms. 

The  floor  of  polished  oak  is  covered  with  a  brussels  mat  dt 
chaste  and  quiet  pattern.  A  leather  covered  table,  strewn 
with  maga2ines  and  papers  stands  under  the  chandelier  and 
is  surrounded  by  half  a  dozen  rocking  chairs  and  two  or  three 
with  arms.  Uncomfortable  seats  are  banished  to  a  pariorfor 
which  the  members  of  this  family  have  no  use. 

A  lounge,  furnished  with  pillow  and  soft  afghan  tempts  the 
lazy  and  the  sleepy  to  its  comer.  The  writing  desk  occu|»es 
another ;  and  the  largest  wall  space  is  utilized  for  an  open 
case  where  books  of  reference  and  other  books  in  constant 
use  are  placed ;  underneath  are  two  rows  of  drawers  and  a  cup- 
board with  closed  doors,  the  top  of  which  forms  a  convenient 
space  for  atlas,  globe  and  dictionary.  Directly  opposite,  a 
fire  place  and  oak  mantel  complete  the  cheerful  picture,  and 
in  cold' weather  add  to  the  warmth  and  brightness.  An  air  of 
perfect  cleanliness  impresses  the  casual  visitor  and  is  ac- 
counted for  by  those  who  know  that  twice  a  week,  on  Wednes- 
day and  on  Saturday,  the  furniture  is  taken  out  and  cleaned, 
the  ornaments  removed  and  dusted,  the  carpet  swept,  the 
floor  wiped  with  damp  cloths  and  every  part  of  the  large 
room  made  free  of  dust.  Every  day,  there  are  the  marks  of 
dirty  boots  and  sticky  fingers  to  remove,  blocks  and  doHs  to 
put  away,  papers  to  fold  and  chairs  to  replace  ;  for  children 
and  grandchildren  call  this  "  Home  "  and  come  to  its  mistress 
for  advice,  for  comfort  and  for  happy  intercourse. 

— {?/m  Burton. 


Original  in  Good  Housbrrrping. 

wAsnnra  dishes. 

I  know  a  fair  mud  with  laaghing  eyes, 
Where  a  mingling  of  tntscbief  and  kindness  Ilea. 
Her  form  is  supple  and  gracefully  neat 
And  she  trips  about  upon  restless  feet; 
She  can  sing  divinely— convene  with  ease. 
With  a  presence  as  pure  as  a  summer  brees^ 
And  endowed  beyond  bound  of  human  wishes 
She's  twwitchingly  sweet  when  washing  dishes. 

With  a  cheerful  air,  and  a  smiling  haste 

She  ties  a  big  apron  around  her  waist; 

And  I  notice  as  slyly  glancing  up 

How  she  deftly  handles  each  shining  cup. 

Placing  them  carefully  side  by  side 

Where  she  views  them  all  with  a  dimpled  pride; 

Softly  humming  a  lively  measure. 

Tapping  the  time  with  a  childish  pleasure. 

Then  pursues  her  task  demurely  sedate. 
Taking  in  turn  each  china  plate ; 
And  so  busily  passing  to  and  fro 
Until  they  are  laid  just  where  they  should  go,— 
For  though  she  embroiders  with  taste  and  skill, 
Can  faultlessly  glide  through  the  gay  quadrille— 
We  admire  her  more  when  she  grants  our  wishes 
And  allows  ns  to  watch  her  waships^Usbes. 

Digitized  by 
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THE  OABE  OF  MILE. 
AMD  Othu  Good  Things  or  Lira,  Which  Ake  hot  to  bi  Had 
SiKGLY,  But  CoifE  to  Us  with  a  Mixtdkb. 

the  multifarious  duties  which 
women  "on  a  farm"  are  called  to 
perfonn,  there  is  no  one  so  clean, 
so  ag^eable  or  so  remunerative  as 
the  work  in  the  dairy.  Not  only 
must  the  utensils  but  the  milk  itself 
be  in  a  state  of  immaculate  purity 
or  the  tabor  goes  for  nothing  and 
the  result  is  far  from  satisfactory. 
The  amount  of  exertion  involved 
daily,  in  a  dairying  establishment 
that  one  woman  can  take  care  of 
and  stil!  do  the  other  work  for  a 
family — say  where  five  or  six  cows 
are  kept— is  not  great;  straining 
the  milk  twice  with  skimming  it  once  each  day  occupying  not 
more  than  twenty  minutes. 

Twice  a  week  and  three  times  in  hot  weather  comes  the 
churning  which,  compared  with  what  it  used  to  be  is  an  easy 
task,  thanks  to  the  new  concussion  chums,  the  new  butter- 
vorkers  the  new  paddles,  bowls  and  prints,  and  there  is  such 
a  satisfaction  in  seeing  the  evolution  of  the  rich  cream  into 
neat  rows  of  blocks  of  golden  butter  and  the  residuum  of 
thick  buttermilk  that  the  return  seems  lai^e  for  the  compara- 
tively small  outlay  of  time  and  strength. 

So  when  the  brimming  pails  ol  snowy,  foamy  milk  were 
brought  in  this  morning,  and  the  woric  was  begun  of  strain- 
ing, settit^  the  full  pans  into  the  cool  closet  and  bringing 
therefrom  other  full  pans  heavily  coated  with  thick  cream 
ready  to  be  divested  of  their  yellow  jackets  for  the  next 
day's  churning,  I  fell  to  wondering  how  people  manage  to 
live  without  all  the  milk  they  want.  How  they  can  cook, 
what  the  children  have  for  supper,  if  they  eat  oatmeal  for 
breakfast  without,  cream,  if  they  could  ever  bear  to  drink 
milk  never  knowing  whether  this  was  the  little  red  heifer's  or 
that  Old  Clover's  rnilk^  until  the  subject  filled  me  with  com- 
miseration to  the  extent  that  I  must  needs  tell  how  good  a 
thing  it  is  to  be  country  born  and  bred. 

Which  commiseration  seems  to  have  little  to  do  with  my 
subject,  but  pity,  sympathy  and  kindred  virtues  are  adcnowl- 
edged  by  all  to  be  the  cream  of  that  other  kind  of  milk  which 
we  must  all  have  in  some  degree  or  else  not  live  anjnwhere 
near  the  standard  we  have  set  for  ourselves  in  the  Higher  Life 
of  the  Household.  The  "  milk  of  human  kindness "  has  its 
cream  too,  and  nothing  is  more  conducive  to  a  fine,  rich, 
comfortable  way  of  living  than  to  be  sure  this  cream  rises 
well  and  remains  always  sweet,  which  is  best  secured  by  keep- 
ing it  in  the  warm  temperature  of  love  for  God  and  our 
neighbors. 

There  is  nothing  so  trying  to  country  women  who  read  and 
think— for  we  do  read  and  think,  be  sure— than  to  read  always 
how  narrow  and  selfish  the  people  grow  whose  place  in  the 
world  is  the  country ;  how  full  the  days  are  of  drudgery  un- 
lightened  by  modern  machinery  helps,  unbrightened  by  any 
social  pleasures  and  unsweetened  by  the  wholesome  contact 
of  fresh  faces  and  new  ideas. 

So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  we,  as  a  whole,  enjoy  our 
lives,  although  in  a  different  way,  quite  as  much  as  those 
whose  home  is  within  city  limits.  To  be  sure,  we  miss  the 
city  conveniences  and  "privileges,"  which  word  in  country 
parlance  is  a  generic  term  embracing  the  whole  series  of  op- 
portunities to  hear  and  see  the  noted  preachers,  authors, 
painters,  concerts,  lectures  and  everything  of  that  ilk.  We 
are  pitied  because  w«  rise  at  five  p'clock  and  get  the  family 


washing  out  by  ten,  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  night 
before  we  were  all  asleep  by  nine  o'clock  and  will  be  j^ia 
the  coming  night  it  does  not  seem  so  very  dreadful  a  thing 

after  all. 

We  are  compassionated  because  we  feed  chickens  and 
chum,  bake  and  iron,  scrub  and  sew,  but  it  is  forgotten  that 
our  social  duties  are  not  very  exacting.  If  we  aver^^  making 
a  regulation  *'  call "  once  a  month  perhaps,  and  if  we  go  to  the 
"sewing  circle,"  the  "grange  meeting"  and  the  weekly 
prayer  meeting  we  are  almost  dissipating,  and  it  is  quite 
enough  for  we  see  every  one  we  know  because  everybody 
else  goes  too. 

We  haven't  fine  carpets,  curtains,  la<^  brio^-brac,  etc., 
but  with  every  added  luxury  comes  an  added  care,  and  what 
we  lose  in  the  delight  of  having  beautiful  appointments  we 
gain  in  having  more  time  and  strength  and  thought  with 
which  to  do  other  thirds  that  seem  to  us  to  be  just  as  neces- 
sary and  useful. 

We  have  time  to  read,  generally  while  we  are  knitting,  with 
our  book  or  paper  propped  up  on  the  table  before  us  and  our 
fingers  fly  fast  as  our  thoughts,  and  many  are  the  odd  vol- 
umes we  digest  while  "turning  the  heel"  or  narrowing  off." 
But  best  of  all  we  have  time  to  mother  our  babies  and  teach 
them  the  old,  sweet  lessons  of  "  love  to'  God,  and  charity  to 
all,"  to  be  sure  their  hearts  are  kept  pure  and  their  minds 
fortified  by  lessons  of  courage,  devotion,  patience  and  true 
nobleness;  and  to  show  them  that  the  fragrant  blossoms  of 
really  fine  manners  spring  from  the  root  of  unselfishness  and 
a  kind,  helpful  desire  to  please  and  make  others  happy,  and 
that  the  lesser  matters  of  etiquette  come  very  easily  by  a 
quick  watching  to  see  what  others  do.  So  we  can  prepare 
them  in  some  degree  for  their  future  life  wherever  it  may  be. 
And  after  all, 

"  The  vorld  in  all  doth  bat  two  nations  bear, 
The  good,  the  bad,  and  these  mixed  everywhere." 

— Xmenon  i  not  mattnu. 

The  treatment  of  milk  varies  according  to  whether  it  is  to 
be  used  whole,  or  the  cream  is  to  be  taken  off  and  the  milk 

used  separately.  If  the  latter,  it  should  be  placed  in  a  closet 
opening  out  of  a  warm  room  in  the  winter  and  a  cool  cellar 
in  the  summer.  A  refrigerator  is  too  cold  unless  the  milk  can 
be  set  directly  on  the  ice,  as  cream  rises  well  only  when  quite 
warm,  55°  to  600,  or  else  when  the  temperature  is  so  cold  as 
to  be  near  freezing.  In  fact  the  cream  separates  more  per^ 
fectly  in  freezing  but  it  is  then  thin  and  never  thickens  with- 
out souring.  The  intermediate  heat  seems  to  hold  the  cream 
suspended  in  the  milk. 

The  milk  should  be  set  in  an  open  vessel  and  never  left  in 
the  can  with  the  cover  tightly  closed,  as  it  will  have  a  stuffy 
odor  if  it  does  not  really  taste  wrong,  and  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  basin  or  pan  should  never  be  disturbed. 

On  the  contrary,  milk  to  be  used  whole  should  be  kept  at 
450  to  500  and  stirred  up  often.  Of  course  it  is  imperative 
that  nothing  with  a  strong  odor  should  be  kept  near  the 
place  where  milk  is  set,  as  there  is  nothing  if  we  except  bat- 
ter which  absorbs  every  taint  as  does  milk. 

Cream  for  coffee  may  be  manufactured,  and  the  forgery 
seldom  detected,  by  beating  the  yolk  of  egg  with  one  table- 
spoonful  of  cold  water,  heating  the  milk  and  pouring  over  the 
egg  stirring  constantly,  and  still  stirring  when  the  boiling 
hot  coffee  is  added.  Milk  to  be  drank  should  be  very  cold 
and  the  cream  so  thoroughly  incorporated  with  it  that  there 
will  be  no  thick  lumps  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  glass  or 
rising  to  the  top  to  be  drunk  off  first.  Doesn't  this  make 
you  all  wish  you  lived  in  the  country  with  me,  and  could  take 
^gte  the  chickens  and  bosaes  and  make  butter  and  drink 
.         U  it  does  I  shall  not  have  written  in  vain. 

•vrfamie  MariU  Muon, 
^  Digitized  by  COOgle 
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FAJOLT  FASHI05S  AID  FAS0IE8. 

XIII. 

Afternoon  Gowns— Negligees,  Blouses,  StmsiEE  Gxoves. 

S  the  season  advances  the  popu- 
larity of  figured  wools  and  wool 
mixtures  becomes  more  notice- 
able. The  all-wool  challis  sold 
at  about  fifty  cents  a  yard  are 
in  reality  only  the  all-wool  de- 
laine of  our  grandmothers'  day, 
under  another  name.  The  fig- 
ured wool  and  cotton  challis 
which  ranges  in  price  from  fif- 
teen cents  upwards  is  the  cotton 
and  wool  delaine,  a  goods  that 
never  was  held  in  old  times  in 
^VtsA:^  repute  by  sensible  women,  as  it 
readily  spots  and  cannot  be  laun- 
dried  as  the  goods  of  pure  wool  always  can. 

Challis  wools  make  charming  gowns  for  afternoon  or  morn- 
ing. They  are  not  adapted  for  street  wear  except  for  children 
and  growing  girls.  Pale,  delicate,  and  dull,  artistic  colored 
grounds,  with  a  small  figure,  or  stripe,  or  ivory,  or  cream- 
white  grounds,  with  an  all-over  design  in  pale  old  color  or 
flower  tints,  are  especially  popular  in  these  wools.  Gowns  of 
challis  ate  made  up  with  waist  lining  and  foundation  skirts  of 
white  satine,  which  is  extensively  used  in  place  of  »Iesia  by 
dressmakers.  A  narrow  panel  of  dark  velvet  on  the  left  side, 
and  narrow  velvet  cuff  and  velvet  revers  bordering  the  vest  of 
white  crape  lisse,  give  character  to  these  gowns.  Ribbon 
trimmings  are  also  used.  Two  or  three  rows  of  moire  ribbon 
an  inch  wide  serve  to  border  the  ten-inch  flounce  that  edges 
the  skirts  of  ribbon-trimmed  gowns ;  and  rows  of  ribbon  stripe 
the  vest  collar  and  cuff ;  and  clusters  of  ribbon  in  long  loops 
and  ends  catch  up  the  long,  full  draperies.  A  girdle  of 
ribbons  coming  from  the  side  and  lying  low  in  front  com- 
pletes the  gown.  Challis  wools  for  morning  wear  are  fre- 
quently made  up  into  blouse  waists  with  round,  full,  house- 
maids' skirts,  and  are  then  trimmed  with  plain  wool  the  color 
of  the  stripe  or  figure  that  forms  their  pattern.  Thus  a  navy- 
blue  challis  with  a  white  figure  is  finished  with  a  blouse,  with 
the  wide  cuffs  and  sailor  collar  made  of  white  wool  and  em- 
broidered perhaps  with  an  anchor  or  stars  in  white. 

GINGHAM  FLANNELS  AND  COTTONS. 

The  excellent  striped  and  cross-barred  flannel  sent  over  to 
this  country  by  English  gingham  manufacturers  in  the  same 
patterns  as  the  cotton  goods  known  as  Scotch  ginghams,  are 
durable  and  promise  to  be  exceedingly  popular  for  mountain 
and  seaside  wear,  and  especially  for  athletic  gowns  for  lawn 
tennis,  boating  or  yachting  dresses.  These  flannels  offer 
.more  protection  than  a  cotton  gown,  and  as  they  are  partly 
cotton  are  easily  laundried  and  do  not  become  wrinkled  as 
easily  as  a  cotton  gown.  For  yachting  and  morning  wear 
they  are  made  with  a  kilted  skirt,  high,  short,  drapery  if  the 
figure  of  the  wearer  requires,  and  an  English  blouse  exactly 
like  the  Garibaldi  waists  fashionable  twenty-five  years'  ago, 
but  fuller  than  the  shirt-waist  worn  a  dozen  years  ago.  A 
few  of  the  new  blouses  are  made  with  a  short,  pointed  yoke, 
but  they  are  usually  gathered  from  the  neck  or  the  shoulders 
and  belted  into  a  belt  of  ribbon  belting  or  canvas  fastened  by 
a  buckle  of  old  silver  or  steel.  A  feature  of  these  blouses  is 
concealment  of  the  buttons  under  a  box-pleat  or  fly,  though 
the  English  tailors  who  introduced  the  blouse  occasionally 
make  those  that  show  unconspicuous  buttons.  The  sleeve  of 
thejjloiise  is  always  slightly  full  top  and  bottom  where  it  is 
'  into  a  cuff.   A  high  collar,  at  least  two  inches  and 


often  two  and  a  half  inches  high,  finishes  the  neck,  and  in 
some  cases  a  second  collar,  of  sailor  shape,  is  added.  Ging- 
ham printed  linens  and  cambric  dresses  are  made  in  this  wa^. 

SILK  AND  FIGURED  LAWN  NEGLIGEES. 

The  most  luxurious  matinee  are  skirts  and  blouses  or  loose 
bodices  of  surah  or  figured  India  silk,  made  up  with  lace,  and 
in  the  case  of  plain  surahs,  with  metal  garniture.  The  first 
blouses  imported  this  season  were  a  perplexity  to  merchants; 
they  where  called  "theater  jackets,"  and  were  rather  pro- 
fusely trimmed  with  metal.  It  was  impossible  that  such 
jackets  should  ever  find  favor  in  America,  especially  in  New 
York  or  Boston  where  refined  women  are  more  conservative 
in  matters  of  dress  than  probably  any  where  else  on  the  globe. 
European  buyers  had  sent  over  these  jackets  because  they 
were  popular  for  the  theater  on  the  Continent.  Such  surah 
blouses  have  been  worn  to  some  extent  in  carriages  here,  but 
not  at  theaters,  and  they  are  now  being  relegated  fast  to 
their  proper  place  as  a  matinee  jacket  with  skirts  of  a  dif- 
ferent material. 

The  daintiest  figured  lawns  have  a  woven  stripe  in  their 
white  ground  and  are  therefore  called  dainty  lawns.  They 
are  imported  in  the  most  delicate  colors,  in  tiny  dots,  half- 
balls  and  sprig  designs  and  are  made  up  into  loose  wrappers 
or  in  Mother  Hubbard  design  daintily  trimmed  with  narrow 
edging  of  lace  or  narrow  white  embroidery.  They  are  in- 
tended simply  for  room  wear  and  are  delightfully  restful 
after  a  street  dress,  or  for  the  afternoon  siesta  on  hot  days; 
wraf^rs  of  this  description  made  in  the  daintiest  manner 
with  the  needle  are  sold  by  importers  of  French  underwear 
for  $2.$o.  It  is  really  far  cheaper  to  buy  these  gowns  if  one 
desires  to  have  them  made  by  hand,  as  it  is  well  known  that 
skillful  American  seamstresses  are  quite  autocratic  if  their  em- 
ployers are  fastidious  enough  to  object  to  slop-machine  work. 

SUMMER  GLOVES. 

The  most  luxurious  fabric  gloves  are  of  sewing  silk  with 
seamless  fingers  and  Jersey  openwork  wrists.  These  gloves 
are  usually  eight  button  in  length  and  are  imported  in  tan 
shades,  golden  browns  and  black.  English  silk  gloves  are ' 
more  durable  but  scarcely  as  elegant  in  fit  as  the  French 
gloves  of  sewing  silk  and  are  made  with  Jersey  wrists  in  six  and 
eight  button  lengths  and  in  button  gloves.  The  English  glove 
is  imported  in  tan  colors,  old  English  grays  mode  and  black. 

  — Htlma  Howe. 

Orifbul  in  Good  Housbkbeping. 

BABTFAL. 

Dainty  locks  of  gold  brown  hue, 
Eyes  of  purest,  brightest  blue, 
Lips  with  budding  kisses  red. 
Cheeks  that  form  a  dimple's  bed. 
This,  a  fairy  maiden  gay 
Came  into  our  home  one  day. 
Stealing  all  our  hearts  away; 

Baby  Fai. 
She,  a  queen  upon  a  throne, 
Wields  a  scepter  all  her  own. 
Papa,  mamma,  grandpa  old. 
Uncles,  aunties,  manifold, 
All  to  her  their  homage  pay. 
All  are  subject  to  her  sway. 
Ruling  in  her  own  sweet  way. 

Baby  Fai. 
Ah  I  the  charm  not  understood, 
Ah  I  the  wiles  of  babyhood. 
Who  can  tell  the  wondrous  art. 
How  she  wins  each  loving  heart. 
How  she  gladdens  every  day, 
Changing  winter  into  May, 
Br^teoing  all  the  future  way ; 

Baby  FaL 
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Original  In  Good  Housbkbbpimg. 

THE  OBILD'SES  OF  TEE  HOUBEHOIJ). 
Teaching  Thkh  the  Care  of  Chaubeks  and  Clothimg. 

£  sure  and  shut  the  closet  doors  before 
you  stir  the  beds,"  was  the  charge  our 
mother  called  after  us  when  she  heard 
the  warped  back  stairs  creaking  under 
our  loitering  steps  as  we  were  sent  to 
put  in  order  the  chambers  of  the  wide 
old  farm-house  that  was  our  child- 
hood's home.  A  full  quarter  of  a 
century  has  swung  past  since  then, 
and  we  now  are  trying  to  teach  our 
own  little  girls  the  wise  counsels  we 
sometimes  so  unwillingly  heard  from 
our  mother.  If  every  housekeeper 
vould  insist  that  the  occupants  of  her 
sleeping  apartments, — children,  help, 
boarders  and  visitors,— should  air  their  beds  and  throw  open 
windows  each  morning  before  leaving  their  room,  unless 
beating  storms  made  this  impracticable,  we  should  have  less 
ailments  of  lungs  and  liver  and  nerves  in  our  midst.  To 
breathe,  night  after  night,  unclean,  vitiated  air  is  enough  to 
poison  and  disease  the  soundest  lungs  and  undermine  the 
strongest  constitution  created. 

Children,  unless  weakened  and  undone  by  unwise  cosset- 
ing, love  pure,  bracing  air,  and  we  find  it  easy  to  teach  them 
to  toss  back  blankets  and  quilts  after  rising  and  to  remember 
to  throw  open  the  windows  of  their  chamber ;  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  for  an  adult,  who  has  lived  and  slept  in  an  heated  atmos- 
phere heavy  witii  impurities  till  he  shrinks  and  shivers  in 
currents  of  fresh,  breezy  air  waves,  to  adopt  the  rules  or 
requests  of  the  house. 

When  a  housewife  has  a  crew  of  farm-hands  or  workpeople 
to  board,  to  make  sure  of  well  ventilated  chambers,  it  is 
generally  necessary  to  go  through  the  sleeping-rooms  each 
morning  as  soon  as  the  help  is  out,  airing  beds,  cl(»ets  and 
opening  windows. 

But  teach  your  girls  to  close  all  closet  and  chamber  doors  be- 
fore commencing  to  make  beds  and  to  put  rooms  in  order,  else 
dust  and  lint  will  puff  and  settle  over  garments  in  closets  and 
needlessly  litter  hallways  and  landings.  May  be  half  their  ward- 
robe is  not  neatly  hanging  in  smooth,  well  shaken  folds  on  their 
hooks,  but  is  lying  in  tumbled  heaps  on  the  closet  floor,  crushed 
under  shelves  along  with  Blacking  brushes  and  lathe  red-lipped 
shaving  mugs,  or  scattered  about  the  chamber,  rumpled,  dusty, 
creased,  hopelessly  injured  with  their  slovenly  care. 

And  other  wardrobes  than  those  of  the  men  folks  quickly 
grow  shabby  because  of  shiftless  care  taking.  We  have  seen 
dunty  suits,  the  work  of  painstaking,  loving  mother  hands, 
grimed  with  dust  and  crumpled  with  wear  and  their  last  toss 
and  flop  on  to  chair-back  or  foot-board,  their  pretty  ruffles 
and  plaits  spoiled  with  careless  crushing.  We  have  seen 
elegant  wraps  and  velvet  and  lace-trimmed  garments  swing- 
ing. "  Tnght  side  out,"  on  a  closet  hook  or  on  a  j  agged  headed 
nail  in  the  chamber  wall,  caught  at  some  point  of  the  rich 
drapery  when  heedlessly  flung  hook-ward,  a  muddy  gossamer 
brushing  their  clinging  folds  and  carefully  laid  plaits  and 
delicate  ruchings  ruined  with  their  deep  Greasings  and  gray 
sittings  of  dust  and  lint.  Nowhere  does  slovenliness  so 
quickly  tell  of  itself  as  in  the  shabby  wrinkles  and  crumpled 
folds  and  drapery  of  a  lady's  wardrobe.  Our  little  girls  and 
boys  should  early  be  taught  habits  of  neatness  and  method, 
that  they  may  not  be  left  to  form  such  undesirable  traits  of 
character.  It  is  easier  for  a  child  of  seven  than  one  of  seven- 
teen to  learn  to  take  proper  care  of  her  clothii^.  Our  little 
dat^hters  of  six  and  seven  years  can  readily  leam  to  keep 
their  comer  of  mamma's  closet  in  nicest  order. 


With  careful  and  constant  example  and  now  and  then  a 
warm  word  of  approval  these  little  home  makers  of  the  next 
generation  soon  take  healthy  pride  in  keeping  their  dainty 
dresses  and  wraps  neatly  shaken  out,  turned  on  their  linings 
and  carefully  hung  or  folded  away  from  clinging  lint  and  sift- 
ing dust.  Give  them  pretty  boxes  for  their  prized,  lace- 
trimmed  aprons  and  dainty  collars  and  bonnets ;  an  elabo- 
rately embroidered  shoe  bag  for  the  smart  little  button  boots 
and  leggings,  and  these  little  folks  soon  leam  to  delight  in 
keeping  their  comer  of  mamma's  wardrobe  in  neatest  order. 

  — Clarissa  Potter. 

Original  In  Good  Hodsekebpimg. 

WILD  PLOWBBS. 

Along  the  pleasant  country  road, 

Beneath  a  cloudless  sky 
We  strolled,  that  golden  summer  time, 

My  pet  and  I ; 
The  deep,  deep  eyes  were  drinking  in 

The  beauty,  where  it  spread. 
And  busy  thoughts  were  busier  still 

Within  her  head. 

She'd  never  known  the  country  thus, 

Dressed  in  its  colors  rare, 
When  nature  strews  her  wild  flowers,  bright 

Beyond  compare. 
The  houses,  as  we  passed,  revealed 

Their  lawns  and  flowery  beds, 
But  her^  nnkept,  the  wild  flowers  sho<A 

Their  saucy  heads. 

*'  Mamma,  who  owns  these  pretty  flowers. 

Does  this  house,  or  that  one  1 " 
I  stopped  a  minute  where  my  girl 

Stood  in  the  sun ; 
**  Neither,  my  dear.   God  planted  them 

For  little  girls  like  you. 
He'll  let  you  take  all  you  can  pick. 

If  you  choose  to." 

Her  hands  were  full—my  heart  was  too, 

Ai  with  a  mother's  pleasure, 
I  watdied  her  gather  in  her  arms' 

Her  treasure ; 
Then,  on  her  knees  the  darling  dropped, — 

Without  a  minute's  warning — 
"I  thank  you,  God,  for  sendii^  these, — 

Good  morning  I  " 

—B.  H.  SAoMion. 


Origtoal  in  Good  Housbkesping. 

PIE  OOUHTBT. 

"Now,  dear  Mrs.  Newcombe,"  she  said,  "if  you're  wise 
You'll  give  up  your  scruples  and  learn  to  make  pies. 
There's  cherry  and  currant  and  apple  and  peach 
And  lemon  and  grape— I  have  rules,  dear,  for  each— 
There's  raspberry,  blackberry,  blueberry,  mince. 
And  pumpkin,  and  prune,  and— well,  no,  not  quince— 
But  ^1  other  fruits,  I  am  certain,  will  rise 
To  meet  the  demand  in  the  making  of  pies. 

"  They  are  handy  for  breakfast,  for  dinner  and  tea, 
And  they're  handy  for  lunches  as  all  will  agree  j 
Why,  up  at  our  house  we  just  make  it  a  rule 
To  always  send  pie  for  the  children  at  school ; 
And  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  our  men  folks  would  say 
If  'twere  not  set  before  them  at  least  twice  a  day. 
Our  kneading  board's  worn  till  it  really  looks  thin. 
And  mother  has  ordered  a  new  rolling-pin. 

"There's  scarce  an  occasion  when  pie  isn't  nice 
Unless  'tis  a  wedding— and  Uncle  James  Rice, 
When  his  Sarah  was  married,  was  really  unable 
To  make  out  a  meal  without  pie  on  the  Uble ; 
So  they  brought  him  some  mince  pie  his  hunger  to  whet, 
And  he  sud  'twas  the  best  piece  of  wedding  cake  yet. 
Oh,  yes,  yoa  will  find,  if  yon  open  your  eyes, 
That  the        in  this  nfpon  are  bound  up  in  pies." 


—Jda^h^k  Btnham. 
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Or^fnal  In  Good  Housekeeping. 

DEOO&ATIHG  OITE'S  OW  OHIHA. 
How  IT  May  be  Well  and  Acceptably  Dokb. 
II. 

NOVICE  will  desire  to  know  the 
palette,  for  the  flowers  and 
leaves  she  may  wish  to  arrange 
«s  a  graceful  decoration.  But 
first  a  few  suggestions  as  to 
designs  may  be  of  assistance. 
All  over  designs  are  exceed- 
ingly effective  when  combined 
with  gold,  or  even  when  colors 
alone  are  used.  A  conven- 
tionalized blossom  placed 
at  intervals  over  the  surface 
of  the  plate  or  article  to  be 
decorated,  the  intervening  spaces  filled  with  broken  lines  of 
a  harmonizing  color,  and  all  forming  a  connected  design,  is 
well  worth  the  patience  required  in  the  treatment.  To  any 
one  able  to  make  clean,  firm  lines,  however,  it  is  a  simple 
matter.  Sprays  of  small  flowers  scattered  over  the  china  are 
also  attractive. 

Very  good  designs  are  sometimes  obtained  from  handsome 
wall  paper  by  selecting  an  appropriate  pattern.  The  plate  is 
then  laid  on  the  paper  and  a  line  drawn  around  it  wiUi  a  lead 
pencil.  This  may  be  cut  out  and  a  design  of  the  correct  size 
for  the  plate  is  ready  to  transfer  for  painting. 

For  flowers,  berries,  and  grasses  the  many  beautiful  cards 
published  afford  a  pleasing  variety,  but  best  of  all  are  studies 
made  directly  from  nature.  Such  studies  are  most  valuable 
to  the  student  when  drawn  with  careful  attention  and  patience. 

In  regard  to  the  enamel  colors  used  in  painting  various 
flowers,  the  following  treatment  may  be  observed :  Perma- 
nent white  is  sometimes  used  where  a  raised  effect  is  desired, 
as  on  the  petals  of  daisies.  It  is  a  relief  color  made  from  tin, 
arsenic  and  phosphate  of  lime,  and  while  for  convenience  in- 
cluded with  the  gold  colors  contains  neither  gold  nor  iron. 
It  is  often  hard  to  manage  as  it  is  liable  to  blister  in  the  firing. 

In  painting  white  flowers  the  surface  of  the  china  forms  the 
local  tint.  Gray  No.  i,  or  gray  No.  2  may  be  used  for  shad- 
ing. Gray  may  also  be  made  by  a  mixture  of  black  and  blue. 
By  experimenting  a  little  the  proper  consistency  of  the  paint 
may  be  attained.  If  too  moist,  it  will  spread  as  it  touches 
the  china,  and  if  too  thick  it  will  not  flow  from  the  brush 
easily.  It  should  be  in  such  a  state  that  it  will  go  on 
smoothly,  presenting  a  finished  surface.  The  brushes  should 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  in  changing  from  one  color  to  another. 
Alcohol  is  desirable  for  this  purpose  as  it  keeps  them  in  a 
better  condition  than  when  turpentine  is  used.  If  difficulty 
is  experienced  In  laying  the  colors  smoothly,  the  brush  may 
be  touched  in  fat  oil,  and  in  oil  of  cloves  before  beginning  to 
paint,  using  turpentine  for  diluting.  It  is  recommended  to 
work  in  a  room  as  free  from  floating  dust  as  possible. 

Although  firing  in  a  measure  clears  up  a  painting,  one  must 
not  be  deluded  by  the  hope  that  a  poor  piece  of  work  will  be 
redeemed  by  the  heat  of  the  kiln.  It  will,  on  the  contrary,  be 
a  reminder  that  the  painting  must  look  well  before  it  is  fired, 
if  it  proves  successful  afterward.  The  colors  do  not  change 
as  much  by  tlie  process  as  many  persons  imagine,  though  the 
dullness  is  brightened  and  the  surface  glazed. 

For  green  leaves,  grass-green  No.  5  is  admirable  for  the 
medium  tint,  with  the  white  of  the  china  or  a  pale  wash  of 
mixing  yellow  for  the  high  lights.  Thus  for  the  lightest  part 
of  the  leaf  one  may  use  mixing  yellow,  for  the  second  tone 
gj-ass-green,  and  for  shadows  brown-green  alone,  or  mixed 
with  the  grass-green.  When  a  bluish  green  is  indicated  add 
a  little  blucj  or,  if  a  yellowish  tone  is  desired,  a  little  yellow. 


Red  touches,  as  seen  in  young  rose  leaves,  may  be  rendered 
with  a  little  iron-violet 
The  above  colors  are  also  appropriate  for  grasses.  Lovely 

brown  leaves  may  be  painted  with  silver-yellow,  yellow-brown, 
and  brown  No.  4.   Greens  may  be  shaded  with  browns. 

Too  much  yellow  used  in  combination  with  other  colors  has 
a  tendency  to  obliterate  them  in  the  firing,  so  that  in  using 
the  strong  colors  unusual  care  is  required.  Yellow  roses,  but- 
tercups, dandelions,  etc.,  may  be  painted  with  mixing  or 
orange-yellow,  shaded  with  brown-green  No.  6.  Silver-yellow 
shaded  with  ochre  also  gives  a  good  result.  The  centers  are 
composed  of  silver-yellow  shaded  with  yellow-brown.  Yellow 
roses  seem  to  need  a  few  pretty  brown  leaves  to  subdue  the 
excess  of  yellow  and  green  which  might  be  apparent  were 
they  omitted. 

A  design  of  buttercups  and  grasses  makes  a  pleasing 
decoration  for  a  small  pitcher  or  tfite  k  tSte  set. 

Morning  glories  may  be  tinted  with  light  carmine  A,  and 
shaded  with  carmine  No.  2.  Apple  blossoms  with  carmine 
No.  :  or  2,  shaded  with  gray  No.  i.  Mixing  yellow  may  be 
taken  for  the  center,  shaped  with  capacine  red.  Other  pink 
flowers,  as  clover,  sweet-briar,  hollyhocks,  etc.,  may  be 
painted  with  the  carmines,  to  which  a  little  blue-green  may 
be  added  in  cases  where  a  slightly  purplish  tone  is  shown. 

Red  flowers,  such  as  poppies  and  geraniums,  may  require 
capacine-red,  orai^^red,  carnation  No.  2,  or  deep  red  brown, 
according  to  the  depth  of  tone  or  the  shade  desired.  A  little 
black,  brown  or  a  touch  of  iron-violet  may  be  added  for  the 
shadows.  For  autumn  leaves  mixing  yellow  may  be  used 
with  these  colors. 

Deep-blue  green  may  be  used  for  blue  flowers,  shaded  with 
the  same,  and  when  grayish  shadows  are  indicated  add  a 
little  black.  A  little  carmine  is  sometimes  mixed  with  the 
blue  to  give  a  purplish  tone.  Other  blues  may  of  course  be 
used  according  to  the  flowers  represented. 

For  pansies  and  violets,  carmine  No.  2  and  deep-blue  green 
mixed  tc^ther  are  often  used.  Viotet-of-gold  sh^^ed  with 
the  same  is  recommended.  For  dark-purple  pansies,  deep- 
golden  violet,  with  a  very  little  deep-blue,  or  deep-purple  and 
a  touch  of  blue,  give  various  shades  of  purple.  Silver-yellow 
and  orange-yellow  may  be  used  where  these  colors  are  re- 
quired, taking  care  that  they  do  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
purple.   Flowers  of  similar  hues  are  to  be  painted  as  above. 

By  using  the  colors  so  far  mentioned  in  varying  proportions 
and  working  up  step  by  step  from  one  simple  subject  to 
another,  the  most  pleasing  results  may  be  attained.  It  is  not 
always  desirable  for  the  amateur  to  have  each  piece  fired,  A 
very  good  way  to  determine  progress  is  to  have  several  pieces 
sent  to  the  kiln,  that  one  may  see  the  effect  produced  upon 
the  colors  by  the  firing.  Then,  after  some  further  practice, 
have  other  pieces  fired  and  compare  the  result  with  the  work 
first  attempted.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  experience  of  almost 
every  china  painter  that  it  Is  perhaps  better  at  first  to  have 
only  the  work  that  really  pleases  one  permanently  fixed. 

Now  as  to  the  various  backgrounds  to  be  i^d.  A  soft, 
mottled  effect  is  sometimes  preferred  and  is  easily  accom- 
plished by  the  use  of  a  "  dabber  "  or  pounce,  made  by  tying  a 
ball  of  cotton  wool  in  soft  silk  or  fine  linen.  This,  charged 
with  the  paint  mixed  upon  the  palette,  into  which  a  drop  or. 
two  of  clove  oil  has  been  rubbed  with  the  knife,  is  dabbed 
upon  the  china,  coloring  it  as  desired. 

A  broken  effect,  showing  the  brush  marks,  may  be  pro- 
duced by  preparing  the  paint  in  the  ordinary  way  and  putting 
it  on  with  a  large  brush  without  blending.  There  is  small 
chance  for  failure  in  laying  the  grounds  in  this  manner. 
Some  persons  prefer  to  have  the  design  fired  (where  an  even 
tint  is  to  be  laid)  before  putting  on  the  haijkground.  It  is  the 
quickest  and  easiest  way  [j^^fj;^^|((j^|{5a0lgt  also 
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gives  an  opportunity  of  retouching  the  work  if  required  for 
the  second  firing;.  The  process  of  tinting,  to  give  a  uniform 
color,  may  be  acquired  with  a  little  practice. 

A  small  amount  of  balsam  of  copaiba  or  a  few  drops  of  oil 
of  cloves  should  be  added  to  the  tube  paints,  and  well  rubbed 
tt^ether  with  the  palette  knife,  and  then  thinned  with  turpen- 
tine. A  large  cameFs-hair  brush — a  broad,  flat  one — is  best 
for  laying  the  color,  which  must  be  done  as  evenly  as  possible. 
Allow  a  few  moments  for  the  color  to  set,  and  when  it  begins 
to  be  slightly  tacky,  the  dabber  before  described  can  be  used 
to  blend  the  surface.  It  is  well  to  prepare  several  of  these, 
so  that  if  one  become  charged  with  the  color  a  fresh  one  will 
be  ready  when  required.  In  laying  the  paint  with  the  brush 
it  should  be  just  thin  enough  to  go  on  smoothly  and  cover  the 
entire  surface  to  be  tinted.  By  pouncing  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  an  even  tone  can  be  produced,  but  in  case  of  failure 
in  the  first  attempt  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  remove  the  paint 
and  try  again.  Caf^  au  lait,  celadon,  and  turquoise  blue  are 
desirable  for  light  colored  grounds. 

A  design  of  violets  with  soft  gray  shadows  cast  on  a  tint  of 
caf^  au  lait  makes  a  very  pretty  decoration  for  a  fancy  dish. 
After  dinner  coflee-cups  and  saucers  are  charmingly  painted 
in  colors  combined  with  gold ;  and  fruit  plates  find  appro- 
priate designs  in  various  fruits  and  berries,  with  tinted  borders 
in  which  touches  of  gold  are  most  effectively  employed. 

  —Bnid  Bee. 


Orisitul  in  Good  Housbxkeping. 

THE  EAIF. 

The  evening  breezes  chilly  blow 

Adown  the  mirk  and  eerie  river; 
Beneath  the  willows  on  the  shore 

The  mshes  quiver. 

Between  the  tree-tops  darkly  green 
The  summer  stars  are  whitely  shining ; 

A  cloud  before  the  rounded  moon 
Shows  silver  lining. 

Like  tiny  cymbals  fairy- wrought 
The  ruffled  waves  are  shoreward  chiming, 

With  pulsing  beats  that  come  and  go 
In  wordless  rhyming. 

The  dusky  leaves  of  watching  trees. 
With  breeze  blown  palms  to  heaven  lifted. 

Wave  out  entreaties  to  the  rain 
Where  clouds  have  drifted. 

And  sigh  for  rain;  the  mosses  green 
Are  gray  within  the  dewless  dragging 

Of  heated  hours  whose  weary  march 
Is  slow  and  lagging. 

But  hark  1   Upon  the  shadowed  air 
Awakened  bird  is  lightly  trilling 
Its  joyous  song  with  clear  low  strains, 
*  The  woodland  filling. 

A  rain  song :  linking  note  by  note 
The  sweet,  instinctive,  airy  madness 

That  prophesies  the  coming  shower 
With  tuneful  gladness. 

And  dark  across  the  blinded  moon 
The  ragged  clouds  are  slowiy  trailing, 

As  hastening  down  the  woodland  way. 
The  wind  is  wailing. 

The  welcome  drops  leap  down  the  sky 

And  dapple  all  the  flowing  river ; 
And  fail  like  kisses  on  the  leaves 

That  bend  and  quiver. 

The  bird  is  gone ;  in  some  safe  nook 

To  listening  mate  is  softly  calling; 
While  hour  by  hour  the  fragrant  rain 

la  gently  falling. 

— Georgia  Roberts^ 
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SALADS.. 

Salad  Material  and  Salad  Making. 


OT  only  do  salads  serve  as  stimulants  to 
the  sluggish  appetites  prevalent  in  spring 
or  furnish  the  requisite  pungency  to 
dishes  otherwise  insipid,  they  act,  or  can 
be  made  to,  as  valuable  auxiliaries  in 
promoting  sound  digestion.  Their  gas- 
tronomic value  is  equalled,  if  not  ex- 
celled by  their  dietetic  worth.  The 
French  discovered,  and  availed  them- 
selves of  the  knowledge  much  sooner 
I  than  English  speaking  people,  because 


their  climate  makes  more  imperious  de- 
mand for  food  that  acts  directly  upon  the  vital  organs,  than 
more  temperate  climes.  It  has  only  been  two  or  three  years 
since  dandelion  was  considered  outside  the  pale  of  the  cui- 
sine, used  in  any  other  form  than  as  spring  greens.  Now  you 
find  it  advertised  in  one  or  two  catalogues  as  salad.  In 
France,  dandelion  in  the  neighborhood  of  all  towns  is  •be- 
coming scarce,  owing  to  the  avidity  with  which  it  has  been 
sought  for  food ;  it  is  eaten  not  only  by  the  poor,  but  has 
the  place  of  honor  in  the  salad  bowl  of  the  rich.  It  is  culti- 
vated in  gardens,  straw  being  used  to  make  the  stems  long 
and  white.  Valesianellaorlamb's  lettuce,  is  also  grown  in  gar- 
dens for  the  same  purpose.  For  winter  salad  chicory  is  grown 
in  warm  cellars  and  called  "barbe  de  capucin."  It  possesses 
qualities  similar  to  dandelion,  but  is  very  bitter  and  is  mixed 
with  lettuce  and  endive. 

Among  the  many  plants  the  French  like  to  mix  in  their 
salad  bowls,  are  salad  bamet,  a  graceful  drooping  plant 
whose  young  leaves  taste  and  smell  like  cucumbers,  tarragon, 
chives,  and  cheevil.  Endive  is  also  much  used.  It  has  many 
of  the  virtues  of  dandelion  and  never  disagrees  with  the  con- 
stitution or  stomach  of  the  most  delicate. 

The  tender  tops,  flowers,  and  young  leaves  of  borage  are 
used  as  salad.  An  old  writer  says  of  it :  "Those  of  our  time 
do  use  the  flowers  in  salad,  to  exhilarate,  and  make  the  mind 
glad.  There  are  many  things  made  of  them  used  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  heart,  to  drive  away  sorrow,  and  increase  the  joy 
of  the  mind."  The  Romans  used  honey,  oil,  salt  and  vine- 
gar, substituting  sugar  for  honey.  The  English  salad  dress- 
ing is  much  the  same,  but  the  Italians  and  French  have  no 
taste  for  what  they  call  sweet  salad.  The  Italians  have  a 
proverb,  saying  a  salad  must  have  plenty  of  salt  and  oil,  but 
little  vinegar.  The  same  rule  is  strictly  followed  in  France, 
and  an  essential  part  of  every  French  woman's  education  is 
knowing  how  to  mix  these  ingredients  in  exact  proportion. 

In  the  southern  part  of  France,  a  little  finely  chopped  gar- 
lic is  added,  and  even  in  Paris  where  garlic  is  regarded  with 
distrust  it  is  common  to  mix  the  salad  with  a  bread  crust  on 
which  a  bulb  of  garlic  has  been  rubbed.  If  all  the  herbs  of 
the  field  suitable  for  salad  were  enumerated,  the  list  would 
be  a  long  one.  The  cresses  for  example,  form  a  large  class 
themselves,  and  many  of  the  most  common  kinds  can  be  used 
to  advantage,  their  pungency  seasoning  lettuce  and  things 
that  are  wanting  in  flavor.  Salad  making  is  an  art  that 
enables  one  not  only  to  procure  a  great  variety  of  wholesome 
and  palatable  food  from  unsoaked  herbs,  but  is  invaluable  as 
a  conserver  and  adjuster  of  physical  force,  by  aiding  in  pre- 
serving the  harmony  of  the  complicated  and  intricate  human 
machinery. 

  — Emeik  Harris* 

Who  cannot  hate,  can  love  not ;  if  he  grieve, 
His  tears  are  barren  as  the  unfruitful  rain, 
That  leais  no  harvest  from  the  green  sea's  plain 
Xndas thorns GracUit^tlu8mao'slanghiiLfain.—W.  C.£winbume. 
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Origiiul  in  Good  Housbkkeping. 

UHSIO  AS  8H£  18  EXEOUTED. 

A  SOCRTV  FOR  THE  PEEVXNTIOH  OF  CRUELTY  TO  MDSIC 

aUR  text  is,  that  four  fingers  and  a  thumb 
on  either  hand,  and  the  feminine  sex, 
does  not  necessarily  imply  a  talent  for 
music,  as  some  people  would  insist.  To 
a  real  lover  of  music  it  ia  indescribable 
torture  to  listen  hour  after  hour  all 
through  the  lovely,  and  otherwise  peace- 
ful, summer  days  to  our  neighbor's 
daughters  as  they  drum  out  "  one,  two, 
three,  four,"  in  five  finger  exercises  on 
a  third  grade  piano  badly  out  of  tune. 
The  one  thing  left  to  be  thankful  for  is 
that  they  have  not  six  fingers,  and  consequently  we  are  spared 
the  infitction  of  listening  to  six  finger  exercises.  From  rosy 
morn  to  dewy  eve  the  doleful  tones  ring  out  from  one  house 
after  another.  If  they  would  but  settle  upon  some  certain 
time  for  their  prac^ing,  the  rest  of  us  could  leave  the  neigh- 
borhood during  the  fatal  period,  or  be  put  under  the  influ- 
ence of  opiates,  or  seek  escape  in  some  other  way. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  musical  pest-house  be  erected 
far  away  from  human  habitation,  where  these  musical  devo- 
tees could  do  their  worst  until  the  disease  had  run  its  course. 
It  only  needs  some  philanthropic  soul  with  money^and  the 
world  has  no  use  for  philanthropic  souls  without  money — to 
put  this  theory  into  practice,  and  cause  all  people,  whose 
neighbor's  daughters  have  musical  aspirations,  to  rise  up  and 
call  him  blessed. 

There  are  in  our  neighborhood  fourteen  malignant  cases 
of  piano-phobia  and  the  maladys  is  still  spreading.  In  two 
houses  the  disease  has  appeared  in  the  form  of  violinia. 
One,  especially,  is  a  very  severe  case.  It  would  appear  that 
all  the  old  masters  had  been  boiled  down,  skimmed  off  and 
their  concentrated  essence  poured  into  this  young  person. 
Far  into  the  solemn  night  the  instrument  pours  forth  its 
despair.  The  mother  of  this  useful  prodigy  seizes  you  by 
the  arm  saying :  "  Listea  to  this  strain."  We  listen  for 
several  reasons,  the  principal  one  being  that  we  can't  help 
it.  We  are  forming  a  habit  of  listening  to  his  strain  that 
is  rapidly  becoming  second  nature.  *'  Is  it  not  sugges- 
tive of  the  wail  of  a  lost  soul  ? "  the  appreciative  mother 
asks.  Yes  it  is,  or  the  tugent  need  of  a  strong  dose  of 
Jamais  ginger. 

But  the  pent  up  genius  of  his  soul  is  not  to  be  smothered 
by  the  wet  blanket  of  discouraging  remarks  made  by  those 
who  have  no  music  in  their  souls,  but  plenty  poured  into 
their  ears.  He  saws  away  indefatigably  and  at  this  rate  will 
soon  be  equal  to  Faganini — or  any  other  ninny. 

Even  this  is  not  the  worst  One  would  naturally  expect  to 
hear  something  "  sweetly  solemn  "  at  the  churches.  But  it 
you  have  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous  you  will  feel  anything  but 
solemn  when  the  deep  chested  bass  who  weighs  200  pounds, 
"  Oh's  for  the  wings  of  a  dove  that  be  may  fly  away  and  be  at 
rest."  It  is  so  ridiculous  for  a  person  to  wish  for  anythii^ 
so  useless  and  inappropriate  that  we  turn  to  the  soprano  for 
relief:  but  she,  clad  in  velvet  and  satin  proclaims  to  the 
"  Man  of  Sorrows  "  that  she  "  her  cross  has  taken  all  to  leave 
and  follow  him,  and  that  naked,  poor,  despised,  forsaken.  He 
from  hence  her  all  shall  be."  Nothing  sounds  ridiculous 
from  the  lips  of  the  handsome  young  tenor,  and  should  he 
chant  to  us  some  Sabbath  morning,  in  the  tones  of  an  arch- 
angel, that  the  moon  was  m-a-d-e  o-f  g-r-e-e-n  c-h-e-e-s-e,  it 
would  be  implicitly  believed  by  the  younger  females  of  the 
congregation  at  least. 

Attending  service  not  long  ago,  in  an  elegant  church  edifi<% 
where  they  worshq>  God  with  taste  in  «  highly  esthetic 


manner,  the  choir  began  that  scriptural  poem  that  compares 
Solomon  with  the  lilies  of  the  field,  somewhat  to  the  formers' 
disadvantage.  Although  never  possessing  a  great  admirar 
tion  for  Solomon,  nor  considering  him  a  suitable  person  to 
hold  up  as  a  shining  example  before  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  still  apang  of  pity  for  him  was  felt 
when  the  choir,  after  expressing  unbounded  admiration  for 
the  lilies  of  the  field,  which  it  is  doubtful  if  they  ever  ob- 
served very  closely,  began  to  tell  the  congregation  through 
the  mouth  of  the  soprano  that  "  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was 
not  arrayed."  Straightway  the  soprano  was  reinforced  by 
the  bass,  who  declared  that  Solomon  was  most  decidedly  and 
emphatically  not  arrayed — was  not  arrayed.  Then  the  alto 
ventured  it  as  her  opinion  that  Solomon  was  not  arrayed, 
when  the  tenor  without  a  moments  hesitation  sang  as  if  it  had 
been  officially  announced  that  "  he  was  not  arrayed."  Then 
when  the  feelings  of  the  congregation  had  been  harrowed 
up  sufficiently,  and  our  sympathies  all  aroused  for  poor 
Solomon  whose  numerous  wives  allowed  him  to  go  about  m 
such  a  fashion  even  in  that  climate ;  the  choir  altogether  in  a 
most  cool  and  composed  manner  informed  us  that  the  idea 
■  they  intended  to  convey  was,  that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory 
was  not  arrayed  "  like  one  of  these."  These  what  ?  So 
long  a  time  had  elapsed  since  they  sang  of  the  lilies  that 
the  thread  was  entirely  lost,  and  by  "  these,"  one  natur- 
alt^  concluded  the  choir  was  designated.  Arrayed  like  one 
of  these?  We  should  think  not  indeed!  Solomon  in  a 
Prince  Albert  or  cutaway  coat?  Solomon  with  an  eye- 
glass and  moustache,  his  hair  cut  pompadour  ?  No,  most  de- 
cidedly. Solomon  in  the  very  zenith  of  his  glory  was  not 
arrayed  like  one  of  these. 

Despite  the  experience  of  the  morning  the  hop&  still  re- 
mained that  in  the  evening  a  sacred  song  might  be  sung  in  a 
manner  that  would  not  excite  our  risibilities  or  leave  the 
impression  that  we  had  been  listening  to  a  cas€  of  blackmail. 
But  again  off  started  the  nimble  soprano  with  the  very  laud- 
able though  rather  startling  announcement — "I  will  wash." 
Straightway  the  alto,  not  to  be  outdone,  declared  she  would 
wash.  And  the  tenor  finding  it  to  be  the  thing  warbled  forth 
he  would  wash.  Then  the  deep-chested  basso  as  though 
calling  up  all  his  fortitude  for  the  plunge,  bellowed  forth 
the  stern  resolve  that  he  also  would  wash.  Next  a  short 
interlude  on  the  organ  strongly  suggestive  of  the  escaping  of 
steam  or  splash  of  the  waves,  after  which  the  choir  indi- 
vidually and  collectivally  asserted  the  firm,  unshaken  resolve 
that  they  would  wash.  At  last  they  solved  the  problem  by 
stating  that  they  proposed  to  "  wash  their  hands  in  innocency, 
so  will  the  altar  of  the  Lord  be  compassed." 

But  surely  if  half  this  torture  was  inflicted  on  sentient 
beings,  the  humane  society  would  be  up  in  arms  about  it 
The  philanthropic  men  would  write  tracts,  deliver  addresses, 
and  found  homes  for  their  relief.  The  philanthropic  wonlfen 
would  give  charity  balls,  concerts,  fairs,  and  read  the  Bible  to 
them.  How  do  we  know  that  music  is  not  conscious  of  all 
this  ill-treatment  ?  After  hearing  the  performance  of  an 
artbt,  who  can  say  the  instrument  has  no  soul  ?  A  soul  it 
may  be  that  sleepeth  until  awakened  into  life  the  touch 
the  master.  Let  a  society  be  formed  at  once  that  will  see 
that  the  masters  treat  it  kindly  and  with  respect 

— Louise  J^hiUips. 

I  HEARD  the  trailing  gaiments  of  th«  Night 

Sweep  through  her  marble  halls  1 
I  saw  her  sable  skirts  all  fringed  with  light 

From  the  celestial  walls  1 
I  felt  her  presence,  by  its  spell  of  night, 

Stoc^  o'er  me  from  above; 
The  calm,  majestic  presence  oi  th«Jf  igfa^  ■ 

As  Of  the  one  1 19^^^^^^%  Q  Og  I  e 
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KrroHEH  omoEfi 

In  Ekglish  CotnrntY  Housbs. 


HE  kitchen,  with  its  various  offices,  occu- 
pies a  large  share  of  the  lower  floor  of  an 
English  country  house.  It  is  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  great  establishment,  family, 
guests  and  domestics,  and  there  must  be 
ample  space  for  the  many  provisions  that 
are  kept  on  hand.  The  English  servant  is 
accustomed  to  a  number  of  rooms,  which, 
though  they  require  much  time  and  atten- 
tion, add  to  his  feeling  of  importance.  His  opinion  of  the 
standii^  of  the  family  appears  in  some  cases  to  be  regulated 
by  the  range  of  offices,  while  in  others  by  the  length  of  the 
drive  approaching  the  house.  One  cook  expressed  her  satis- 
faction by  remarking  that  "  it  must  be  near  a  half  mile  from 
the  lodge  to  the  front  door." 

The  kitchen  itself  here  is  a  vast,  stone-floored  apartment 
with  two  huge  ranges  on  which  must  have  been  cooked  many 
a  luscious  morsel  that  was  afterward  served  in  the  stately 
dining-room  (which  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  county). 
Above  the  chimney's  mouth  is  an  arrangement  for  a  smoke 
jack,  that  is,  a  spit,  turned  by  the  smoke  in  passing  up  the 
flue.  A  long  table,  with  wooden  forms  or  benches,  occupies 
the  center  of  the  room.  Here  may  be  seated  twenty-five  or 
thirty  servants ;  when  the  house  was  full  of  guests  and  a 
dinner  party  was  given  it  was  doubtless  often  filled.  Each 
guest  driving  from  a  distance  has  bis  coachman  and  footman ; 
all  these  must  be  fed  as  well  as  their  masters.  The  shelf-like 
table  across  the  end  of  the  room  would  then  serve  as  a  side- 
board, though  commonly  it  is  used  for  rolling  pastry  and  pre- 
paring certain  dainty  dishes.  This  and  the  center  table  are 
daily  scrubbed  with  soap  and  water,  A  dresser  with  a  dis- 
play of  blue  china  extends  the  length  of  one  wall,  and  closets 
are  in  the  comers ;  a  small  tea  table  and  arm-chairs  complete 
the  furnishing  of  the  room. 

Leading  out  of  the  kitchen  is  the  scullery  which  contains  a 
pump,  a  sink,  above  which  is  a  rack  for  dishes,  a  brick  oven 
and  boiler  and  table  where  meat  is  diopped  and  v^etables 
prepared. 

From  the  stone-floored  corridor  open  several  doors.  Two 
flashed  larders  are  the  first  to  attract  our  attention.  I  may 
here  mention  that  these  stone  floors  are  constantly  being 
washed.  One  often  in  going  through  the'  passage  sees  the 
page  on  his  knees  on  a  kneeling-mat,  whistling  as  he  scrubs. 
In  the  first  larder  hang  huge  joints,  a  side  of  bacon,  rabbits, 
partridges,  pheasants,  or  whatever  game  is  in  season.  A 
standard^  or  a  great  brine  tub  is  in  the  comer,  perhaps  filled 
with  the  silver  side  of  beef  in  the  process  of  coming.  Two 
casks,  one  of  beer  and  one  of  cider,  recline  tipsily  on  their 
supports.  A  curious  bier-like  stmcture  on  one  side  is  used  for 
bringing  in  the  great  quantities  of  game  when  the  shooting 
season  is  at  its  height.  The  window  is  not  glazed  so  the 
wind  whistles  chill  through  the  iron  bars  by  which  it  is  pro- 
tected. But  in  summer  this  is  not  enough  of  a  refrigerator 
for  there  is  an  outside  closet  on  the  north  of  the  house  which 
is  enclosed  with  iron  netting  through  which  a  current  of  air 
freely  passes. 

In  the  second  larder  is  a  safe  for  evoked  meats  and  other 
dishes.  A  large  oak  chest  on  legs,  with  a  lid,  is  used  for 
holding  bread.  The  measures  of  this  box  are :  Five  feet  in 
length,  two  and  a  half  feet  in  width  and  one  foot  and  a  half  in 
depth.  Shelves  line  the  sides  of  the  room,  and  there  is  a 
marble  slab  for  rolling  pastry  on  in  summer.  At  the  end,  by 
the  window,  is  a  trough  into  which  water  flows  from  a  pipe. 
Here  the  butter  is  set  to  be  kept  cool  and  fresh.  A  stone 
mortar  is  fixed  permanently  in  the  comer,  which  suggests  the 


days  when  the  spices  and  sugar  for  the  Christmas  pudding 
had  to  be  ground  by  hand  labor. 

The  next  room,  also  flagged  but  with  a  neat  rope  matting, 
is  the  butler's  pantry,  with  its  closets  full  of  glass  and  china, 
the  former  of  a  clearness  and  shine  that  shows  what  good 
care  is  bestowed  on  it.  A  lamp  cupboard  cuts  off  the  corner, 
and  the  shelf-table  next  it  is  used  when  the  many  lamps  are 
filled.  The  sink  has  its  oaken  tub  in  which  the  dishes  arc 
washed,  and  this,  when  not  in  use,  is  carefully  pla<%d  side- 
ways that  the  water  may  all  drain  out  of  it  A  dieery  fire 
bums  in  the  open  grate ;  above  the  mantel  hang  a  mirror  and 
some  ancient  engravings,  while  shiny  \xzy%  on  a  neighboring 
shelf  reflect  the  glow.  iPerhaps  you  will  see  the  butler  him- 
self with  rolled  up  sleeves  and  long  apron  briskly  polishing 
the  silver. 

Ip  the  corridor  opposite  this  door  stands  the  linen  press,  in 
which  the  tablecloths  and  napkins  are  put  under  pressure  to 
be  kept  smooth.  Above  this  hang  tier  upon  tier  of  bells,  the 
varying  sounds  of  which  are  quickly  recognized  by  the  ser- 
vants, while  not  far  off  is  a  rope  connected  with  the  great  bell 
at  the  top  of  the  house,  that  sounds  a  tremendous  peal  to  call 
the  outdoor  servants  to  their  meals,  or  is  rung  in  measured 
strokes  to  bring  some  servant  from  a  distant  part  of  the  house. 

The  last  door  opening  into  tiie  corridor  closes  with  a  spring 
lock.  We  are  now  at  the  entrance  to  the  store-room,  a  tidy 
apartment  with/Zon^An^,  as  they  here  call  the  wooden  floor. 
Here  are  rows  of  closets  around  us.  In  those  upper  cup- 
boards are  stored  the  preserves  and  jellies.  On  this  side  are 
kept  bottles  of  blackii^,  black  lead,  soap  and  a  hundred- 
weight of  washing  soda.  Near  the  big  window  is  a  closet 
under  lock  and  key  filled  with  coffee,  tea, 

"Sugar  and  spice 
And  everything  nice," 

while  on  a  table  at  hand  is  a  set  of  scales,  in  which  each 
article  is  weighed  when  the  housekeeper  daily  dispenses  the 
necessary  groceries.  Affixed  to  the  door  is  a  paper  on  which 
she  records  the  dates  and  amounts  given  out.  A  fireplace 
enables  her  to  keep  the  store-room  dry  and  sweet. 

But  irtieTe,  asks  die  canny  housekeeper,  is  the  cellar. 
That,  my  friend,  is  an  important  place  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  We  have  no  such  basement  as  that  familiar  to  Amer- 
icans. A  small  coal  cellar  extends  under  the  kitchen  and 
there  is  a  wine  cellar  in  another  part  of  the  house  near  the 
dining-room.  This  is  a  vaulted  place  under  the  stairs,  with 
arched  bins  to  contain  bottles  of  different  kinds  of  wine,  or 
kegs  of  whiskey.  The  silver  safe  is  a  fire-proof  room  by  itself 
with  shelves  filled  with  the  well  tended  plate. 

The  arrangements  are  very  elaborate  and  are  considered 
necessary.  Without  them  the  English  domestic  would  feel  lost. 

^Franm  B,  Janus. 


Orittanl  ht  Good  HoniBKunMo. 


JULY. 

Hamming  lo  drowitly,  iweet-Iadened  rovers. 
Seek  for  their  bnrdeni  amid  the  white  clovers ; 
Uidiiunmer'i  stmshtne  has  tinted  the  flowen. 
Brighter  and  gayer  than  ever  spring's  showers ; 
Cardinals  scarlet  and  field  lilies  spotted, 
Over  the  meadows  are  prettily  dotted, 
Or  by  the  iKYiok  tiuU  is  sluggishly  flowing, 
Nod  at  their  mimved  selves  brilliantly  glowing. 

Slowly  the  broolc  down  its  channel  is  turning, 
How  to  be  silent  and  calm  it  is  learning; 
Mists  from  its  bosom  are  quietly  stealing, 
Taking  its  frolicsome,  jubilant  feeling. 
Over  the  pastures  a  color  is  lying, 
Hinting  that  spring-time's  fresh  verdure  is  dying; 
Prime  of  the  year— yet  a  whisper  comes  sighing, 
*'  All  things  must  fade— and  the  summer  is  flying. 
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Original  in  Good  Housekeeping. 

SUHMEB  FA50T  WOSK. 
For  the  Consideration  op  Bust  Housrwitss. 

OOD  HOUSEKEEPING  doubtless  numbers 
among  its  readers  many  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  be  able  to  treat  themselves  and  the  family  to  a 
change  of  air  and  scene  during  a  part  of  the 
summer.  The  exodus  may  be  for  bub  a  few  days,  or  it 
may  embrace  as  many  months,  but  a  vacation  it  is  to  all 
in  more  senses  than  one.  The  home  motiier  in  looking 
forward  to  it,  recognizes  a  time  when  she  will  have 
leisure  for  doing  fancy  work,— bits  of  dainty  embroidery,  or 
crocheting  in  which  her  soul  revels.  This  work  is  her  play, 
useful  withal,  but  not  as  necessary  to  the  family  comfort  as 
that  which  usually  occupies  her  busy  hands.  Prudent,  far- 
seeing  ones  begin  Christmas  presents  at  this  time  and,  even 
so,  there  is  a  hurry  and  rush  during  the  holiday  weeks. 

It  is  the  wish  of  the  writer  to  suggest  some  articles  for  sum- 
mer work  that  are  useful,  pretty  and  inexpensive  and  possess 
the  additional  merit  of  being  such  that  anybody  can  make 
them.  To  begin  with  the  very  useful,  there  are  dinner  nap- 
kins to  be  ornamented.  Get  a  dozen  large  ones  of  good 
quality,  no  matter  how  plain  in  pattern,  cut  them  apart  and 
hem  them,  for  Dame  Fashion  does  not  allow  selvedge  or 
fringed  napkins  at  dinner.  Now,  with  the  stamping  outfit 
that  may  be  bought  for  twenty-five  cents,  marie  a  pattern  on 
one  comer  of  each,— a  bunch  of  grapes,  life-size,  an  ear  of 
com,  wheat,  an  apple  with  a  stem  and  leaf,  or  any  other  ap- 
propriate subject.  Get  a  spool  of  the  coarsest  black  sewing 
—not  embroidery — silk,  and  put  all  aside  to  be  traced  at  your 
leisure  in  plain  Kensington,  or  outline  stitch.  It  is  charming 
work.  A  common  tablecloth  may  be  made  into  a  fine  one  by 
tracing  a  picture  on  each  comer  and  another  near  the  center. 
This  is,  however,  rather  too  bulky  for  pick-up  work. 

Another  pretty  device  for  those  who  believe  that  "a  table 
well  set  is  half  spread,"  is  a  center  scarf  of  coarse  linen  towel- 
ing nearly  the  length  of  the  tablecloth.  Fringe  the  ends  and 
mark  a  knife  design  at  the  carver's  place  and  a  group  of  cups 
and  saucers,  or  sugar  bowl  and  cream  jug,  under  the  tea  ser- 
vice. This  protects  the  cloth  and  adds  much  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  table.  Linen  fringed  all  around  and  having  an 
initial  on  one  corner  makes  beautiful  table  doilies. 

In  these  days  of  "  crazy  "  quilts  a  Kensington  art  spread  is 
something  of  a  novelty.  Cut  the  best  parts  from  old  silk 
sacques  and  dresses  into  pieces  six  inches  square  and  outline 
a  figure  on  each  one.  Join  all  with  blade  velvet  or  ribbon  of 
a  contrasting  color.  A  very  tasteful  one  was  made  from  an  old- 
fashioned,  seeded,  yellow  silk  and  a  plain  brown  one  which 
the  owner  had  discarded  when  she  went  into  mourning.  Un- 
bleached muslin  ones,  outlined  with  marking  cotton  and 
joined  with  two-inch-wide  strips  of  Turkey  red,  make  an  ex- 
cellent counterpane  and  are  particularly  nice  lined  with  a 
honey-comb  quilt.  With  two  of  these  and  unbleached  pillow 
cases  bearing  a  design,  or  a  motto,  the  bed  is  always  dressed 
and  there  is  no  necessity  for  "  shams."  Suitable  mottoes  for 
bed,  sofa,  or  hammock  pillows  are  "Angels  o'er  thee  vigils 
keep,"  "Sleep,  darling,  sleep,"  "  Sleep,  thou  art  the  friend  of 
woe,"  and  for  a  design  of  poppies,  "I  have  brought  poppies 
to  thee,  weary  heart,"  *'  Sweet  poppies  steeped  in  sleep." 

There  is  an  easy  and  very  nice  way  of  making  knit  under- 
shirts. Set  up  as  many  stitches  as  are  required  for  half  the 
garment  and  knit  back  and  forth,  four  plain  and  seaming 
four,  until  near  the  waist.  Change  the  work  to  smaller 
needles,  fasten  on  finer  yam  and  knit  five  inches,  put  on  the 
coarse  needles  and  yarn  again  and  knit  to  the  desired  length. 
This  makes  a  good  shape.  Knit  two  of  these  pieces  and  sew 
together  until  within  a  few  inches  of  the  top ;  crochet  a  deep 
scallop  around  the  neck  and  mn  in  an  elastic^  or  a  ribbon. 


If  sleeves  are  desired,  take  up  stitches  at  the  arm  opening 
and  knit  with  four  needles,  using  fine  yarn  for  the  wrists. 

It  is  a  fad  with  us  just  now  to  carry  on  the  arm,  after  the 
fashion  of  our  grandmother,  a  work  bag  into  which,  besides  a 
bit  of  sewing,  goes  everything  that  a  lady  commonly  requires, 
a  boot  and  glove  buttoner,  scissors  and  pocket  comb  in  a  case ; 
but  it  is  not  considered  good  form  to  carry  a  handkerchief  in 
this  way.  The  making  of  these  bags  is  dainty  work  and  there 
is  one  use  to  which  their  constmction  particularly  adapts 
them  that  will  find  favor  with  most  women.  Put  into  one  of 
these  arm-bags  all  the  odds  and  ends  of  silk  and  velvet  with 
a  few  bright  bits  of  silesia ;  one  is  apt  to  receive  contributions 
to  this  collection.  Cut  the  pieces  into  strips  half  an  inch  wide 
and  sew  them  together  rag-carpet  fashion  to  be  woven  into 
mantel  scarfs,  table  spreads  and  curtains. 

—Augusta  S.  I^escott. 
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From  Home  and  Foreign  Fields. 
Long  years  ago  a  naval  officer  told  me  of  a  delicious  drink 
that  he  had  enjoyed  in  Havana,  it  was  called  "  Agras,"  and  was 
served  in  large  conical  glasses  holding  nearly  a  pint.  Later 
the  recipe  for  making  this  nectar  was  found  in  Scott's  "  Fish- 
ing in  American  Waters." 

Agras. 

"Pound  up  some  unripe  white  grapes;  add  some  sugar  and 
water;  strain  until  it  acquires  a  very  pale  amber  or  straw  color, 
then,  if  possible,  freeze  it  in  ice  and  use. 

This  is  a  Spanish  recipe  and  is  considered  by  many  of  that 
nation  the  most  delicious  and  refreshing  hot  weather  drink 
ever  devised.  My  friend  says  he  thinks  that  it  must  mean 
well  iced  instead  of  frozen. 

IT  A  Norman  gentleman  told  me,  with  great  appreciation,  of  a 
delicious  preserve  that  his  mother  made,  when  he  was  a  b(^, 
in  Normandy. 

Carrot  Preserve. 

Boil  sweet  dder  down  two^hirds ;  cut  and  prepare  carrots  in  kng 
thick  pieces,  then  boil  them  seven  or  ei^t  hours  in  the  cider.  It 

will  keep  for  years.   

An  Englishman  spoke  of  his  mother's  "Green  Gage  Jam" 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  It  was  made  of  pieces  of  preserved 
rhubarb,  with  bitter  almond  kernels,  I  think,  mixed  through- 
out. No  proportions  were  given  with  any  of  the  above  sug- 
gestions.   

Here  is  a  fine  salad  as  made  by  a  notable  steward  on  board 
one  of  our  men-of-war : 
"Kauldslauffh"  a  la  Sabine. 

Shave  a  cabbage  very  fine ;  pour  over  it  a  tablespoonf ul  of  oil,  a 
little  salt  and  red  pepper ;  beat  up  the  yolks  of  five  eggs ;  boil  in 
a  pint  of  vinegar  a  piece  of  butter  half  the  size  of  an  egg— larger 
piece  proved  better ;  pour  the  vinegar  over  the  eggs,  stirring  to 
prevent  their  curdling.  Put  the  whole  on  stove  and  let  boil  one 
minute.  Pour  the  dressing  over  the  cabbage  and  place  it  in  a  cool 
position  until  ready  to  serve.   This  is  sufficient  for  eight  persons. 


An  excellent  tomato  soup,  made  for  years  at  the  Parker 
House  in  Boston,  migrated  to  the  White  Mountains,  where  it 
was  much  appreciated  and  re-named  by  a  guest, 
Alpine  House  Tomato  Soup. 

One  quart  can  of  tomatoes,  one  carrot,  two  onions,  one  tablt- 
spoonful  of  brown  sugar,  butter  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg ;  stew  to 
gether  until  tender  enough  to  be  rubbed  through  a  colander  o: 
strainer ;  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  thicken  with  a  Utth 
flour  dissolved  in  water,  then  add  the  sugar  and  butter.  If  toe 
thick,  add  broth  or  water.  Serve  with  toasted  bread  crumbs.  Bits 
of  bnsad  cut  in  squares,  triangles,  etc,  and  fried,  are  good  with 
this  soap,  , 
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oonvTRT  AGAnrsT  Tomr  life 

RusTicus  Bkats  the  Urban  in  the  Long  Race. 

HE  effects  of  city  life  upon  the 
human  body  have  never  been 
pointed  out  scientifically  in  this 
country.  In  England,  however, 
these  effects  are  beginning  to  be 
understood,  and  Dr.  J.  Milner 
Fothergill,  in  an  address  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
made  some  statements  that  are  of 
great  concern  to  the  race.  Com- 
pared with  the  country  folk,  he 
says,  the  denizens' of  large  towns 
are  small  in  bone,  light  in  muscle, 
short  in  stature ;  with  chest  measurement  small  in  all  directions. 

The  child  in  the  country  grows  up  a  healthy  animal.  Fresh 
air  blowing  over  soil  covered  with  grass,  and  not  with  flags 
and  houses,  it  breathes.  It  can  play  on  the  sward  around  its 
home.  Its  hours  of  romp  and  play  are  spent  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances.  Its  appetite  is  keen  and  it  can 
d^st  its  food ;  it  sleeps  and  grows  leisurely  into  a  stalwart 
adult.  The  balance  of  nutrition  is  well  maintained  and  there 
is  no  disproportion.  It  is  developing  thews  and  sinews,  and 
a  stable  nervous  system.  Backward,  as  compared  with  the 
acute  young  town  dweller,  the  country  child  possesses  greater 
potentialities.  Slow  to  develop,  its  ultimate  development  is 
grander  and  more  complete  than  that  o£  the  town  dweller. 
In  the  battle  of  life  the  countryman  in  time  overtakes  the 
cityman  and  ultimately  leaves  him  far  behind  in  the  race. 

Precocity  in  childhood  is  incompatible  with  capability  in 
adult  life.  Instead  of  the  quiet,  monotonous  life  of  the 
country,  the  town  child  lives  amid  perpetual  excitement. 
The  town  child  is  too  much  of  the  cake  every  day  to  have 
much  of  it  left  to  put  by.  The  incidents  of  the  street ;  the 
chaff  which  constitutes  so  large  a  portion  of  the  charm  of 
their  life  to  town  children ;  the  excitement  of  places  of 
amusement — all  favors  precocity  in  the  youngsters  of  the 
towns.  The  nervous  system  is  forcxd,  as  the  horticulturist 
forces  his  vegetables,  and  with  the  same  result— an  inferior 
product. 

The  precocious  child  may  be  the  delight  of  its  parents,  and 
still  more  of  its  grandparents ;  but  the  physiologist  looks 
upon  it  with  suspicion.  This  premature  development  of  the 
nervous  system  tells  upon  the  thews  and  sinews  and  upon  the 
digestion.  The  town  dweller  has,  as  a  rule,  less  perfect 
digestive  organs  than  the  countryman. 

Quetelet,  in  his  well  known  treatise  "  On  Man,"  pointed  out 
that  the  growth  of  town  children  is  quicker  than  that  of 
country  children.  The  demands  upon  the  nutritive  powers 
are  larger;  and,  consequently,  we  can  understand  how  it 
comes  about  that  the  educational  burden  is  felt  more  by  town 
diildren  than  their  country  cousins.  He  showed  that  the 
growth  is  more  rapid  in  girls  than  boys,  and  probably  the 
effects  of  the  labor  of  acquiring  education  are  felt  more  by 
the  girls. 

How  about  those  myriads  of  small,  slight,  petite  women  of 
emotional  temperament  and  feeble  digestive  power  we  en- 
counter on  all  sides,  and  especially  on  fashionable  prome- 
nades ?  queries  Dr.  Fothergill.  They  are  dwarfed  organisms 
—mediocrities  in  all  measurements.  They  contrast  with  the 
stalwart  "mothers  of  heroes"  we  still  see  in  the  country; 
those  slim  spinsters,  whose  doom  it  is  lo  die  unwed  t  They 
are  the  priestesses  and  patrons  of  the  circulating  library,  and 
die  modem  novel ;  and  these  blighted  women  are  but  indif- 
ferent material  for  wife  and  mother. 


It  may  be  found,  concludes  the  learned  doctor,  that  little 
town  mites  expand  when  restored  to  the  country,  and  can 
lead  a  more  natural  life  than  that  to  which,  at  present,  they 
are  condemned  by  the  growth  of  large  towns,  which  exercise 
such  malign  influence  upon  those  who  dwell  therein,  and 
especially  those  who  are  bom  and  reared  in  such  towns. 

These  observations  are  confirmed  by  an  address  of  Sir 
Thomas  Cravrford  at  the  Congress  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  in  Dublin.  Army  recruits  drawn  from  town  bred 
populations  give  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  rejections, 
while  the  causes  of  rejection  usually  indicate  a  decidedly 
inferior  physique.  An  analysis  of  the  results  from  32.324 
examinations  of  men  made  by  army  surgeons,  from  i860  to 
1864  inclusive,  showed  that  during  those  years,  in  which  the 
number  of  men  required  for  the  army  averaged  6,465,  and 
permitted  therefore  a  stricter  investigation  of  physical  fitness 
both  by  recruits  and  surgeons,  the  rejections  from  all  causes 
were  only  372  per  1,000;  while  out  of  132,563  men  examined 
between  i882  and  1886  inclusive  the  rejections  were  416  per 
1,000. 

The  conclusion  seems  to  be  warranted  in  England  that 
town  life  is  causing  a  further  and  further  divergence  between 
country  and  city  folk  in  their  physical  characteristics  and 
consequently  in  their  mental  instincts  and  capabilities. 
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A  SONd  OF  THE  FOimTH  OF  JTJLT. 

O,  Bweet  were  the  lanes  with  laurel, 

And  mallow,  and  spicy  bay, 
And  bronzed  were  the  fields  with  fallen  grain 

That  early  Jaly  day— 
But  the  air  was  rife  with  trouble — 

For  the  gallant  Paul  Revere, 
As  he  rode  through  the  dusky  night  to  tell, 

That  "  the  British  were  almost  here," 
Had  sounded  a  prelude,  to  echo 

Down  the  fair  Colonial  coast. 
To  call  from  the  peaceful  farms  and  fieldi 

A  sturdy,  dauntless  host, — 
And  now  there  had  gathered,  swiftly, 

In  the  town  of  the  Quaker,  Penn, 
With  a  steadfast  purpose  in  their  hearts, 

A  band  of  earnest  men. 

There  was  Hancock,  the  brave,  the  daring; 

And  Je£fer80n,  the  wise ; 
Franklin,  the  prophet  of  honest  thrift 

And  Morris,  with  kindly  eyes ; 
And  they  framed  a  Declaration, 

That  pleasant  summer  day, 
Which  neither  prince  nor  queen,  nor  sword. 

Has  ever  snatched  away ; 
And  the  hard-pressed  soldiers  brightened. 

And  through  long  months,  fought  on, 
Until  kingly  sway  o'er  their  wide  land  ceased, 

And  their  right  was  grandly  won  1 

Can  we  sing  of  them  too  proudly. 

This  early  July  day. 
Who  out  of  servitude  and  shame, 

So  bravely  made  a  way  ? 
Nay — honor,  praise  and  blessing 

Supreme,  to  them  be  given, 
Our  grand  old  "  Continentals,"  may 

Their  land  be  long  unriven 
By  conflict,  and  with  reverence, 

Their  names  be  spoken,  ever. 
While  patriots  and  freemen,  live, 

And  nations  stand  together  I 


— Ifelen  Chase. 


Shun  delays,  they  breed  remorse. 
Take  thy  time  while  time  is  lent  thee ; 
Creeping  snails  have  weakest  force ; 
Fly  their  fault,  lest  thou  repent  thee. 
Good  is  best  when  soonest  wrought, 
Lingering  labor  comes  to  naugi 
Digitized  by 
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OriKinal  in  Good  Housbkbbpinc 

HOUSEHOLD  PESTS. 

Buffalo  Bugs,  Bed  Bugs,  Moths,  Flies  and  Flba$. 

Q  r^^^^a]  HE  responses  to  our  offer  of  four  prizes 

^  of  $25  each  for  the  extermination  of  the 
above  named  Household  Pests  from 
the  households  in  the  Homes  of  the 
World,  have  been  numerous  and  wide 
spread.  Some  come  in  the  form  of 
recipes,  some  by  way  o£  suggestion, 
and  others  are  the  relations  of  expe- 
rience, with  particulars  of  treatment 
and  measure  of  success  resulting  there- 
from. Some  of  them  are  unnecessarily 
voluminous,  and  have  more  or  less  of 
detail,  but  all  have  matters  of  much 
interest  to  housekeepers  and  the  importance  attaching  to 
the  subject  is  such  that  we  have  decided  to  gfive  the  com- 
munications in  full,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  After 
publication  the  entire  series  will  be  submitted  to  competent 
and  disinterested  parties  for  careful  examination  and  decbion 
as  to  who  are  entitled  to  the  respective  prizes  offered,  which 
were  as  follows : 

Twenty-five  dollars  for  the  best  BufbJo  Bug  Extinguisher. 
Twenty-five  dollars  for  the  best  Bed  Bug  Finisher. 
Twenty-five  dollars  for  the  best  Moth  Eradicator. 
Twenty-five  dollars  for  the  best  Fly  and  Flea  Exterminator. 


EdUer  ^  Good  Housekeeping  : 

On  the  subject  of  Buffalo  Bugs,  a  friend  of  mine,  well  up  in 
insect  destroyers,  thinks  the  man  has  not  been  bora  who  can 
promise  or  show  a  sure  death  to  the  Carpet  Bi^;s.  I  dont  know 
whether  you  advised  the  following  in  Good  Housekeepino  or 
not,  if  so  it  comes  back  to  you : 

Moth  Trap  (No.  i). — A  brick  kept  damp  and  raised  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  from  the  fioor  will  collect  the  B  moth  under  it,  and  once 
a  week  or  oftener  you  can  raise  the  brick  and  crush  the  moths  on 
the  floor  of  the  closet. 

Moth  Trap  (No.  2).— Take  a  little  bunch  of  wool  (red  is  pre- 
ferred by  some  moths),  place  it  on  a  piece  of  paper  on  the  floor  of 
the  closet,  etc.;  the  moths  will  collect  there,  and  every  few  days 
shake  the  wool,  and  the  moths  will  drop  on  the  paper,  then 
crush  them. 

I  know  these  traps  are  good  to  catch  and  kill  the  moth.  V\\ 
take  the  $100  prize  for  traps.  W.  P.  Draper. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Ediicr  ^  Good  Housekeeping  : 

I  don't  want  the  $2$  prize,— especially  as  I  am  debarred, — be- 
cause "  Rough  on  Rats  "  is  a  poison,  but  I  want  to  say  you  will 
find  little-efficacy  in  any&ing  not  a  poison,  and  your  readers  will 
finally  have  to  come  to  "  Rough  on  Rats,"  in  their  extremity. 
"  Roi^h  OD  Rata  *'  is  not  suited  to  flea  extermination. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.  E.  S.  Wells, 

Proprietor  of  "  Rough  on  Rats." 


Editor  ef  Good  Housekeeping  : 

If  you  wish  any  of  "  Hammond's  Slug-Shot "  for  your  committee 
to  try,  make  requisition,  and  then,  if  they  find  a  better  thing,  draw 
on  me  for  %  10.  Behjahin  H ahhond. 

FiSHKlLL-ON-THE-HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


Editor  of  Goon  Housekeeping: 

For  Bed  Bugs.— Clean  thoroughly  the  room  and  beds  with  hot 
water,  then  take  an  old  plate,  putting  into  it  one  white  of  egg  to 
each  ounce  of  quicksilver  (mercury);  beat  with  a  steel  knife  till 
thoroughly  mixed,  then  daub  wherever  the  bugs  are  most  likely  to 
come  again.  It  may  need  a  second  application,  but  I  cleaned  a 
room  once  in  that  way,  and  by  always  scalding  the  bedsteads  in 
the  joints  during  housecleaning  have  never  needed  a  second,  and 
have  not  seen  a  bed  bug  in  the  house  for  eight  years. 

For  Moths.— Shut  tightly  all  windows  and  doors  of  any  room 


in  which  moths  are  suspected  of,  and  place  in  the  room  a  piece  of 
cloth  as  large  as  your  hand  (or  larger  if  you  like)  saturated  with 
turpentine.  The  turpentine,  it  is  said,  will  kill  any  insects  that  do 
not  have  lungs.  We  notice  that  the  flies  do  not  take  kindly  to  the 
odor  of  the  turpentine  if  you  place  a  cloth  with  it  in  a  room ;  leav- 
ing the  doors  open  they  will  go  ont 

The  Plea  and  Bufhlo  Bug  I  have  had  no  experience  with. 
We  place  the  turpentine  in  all  closets,  and  spare  rooms  three  or 
four  times  during  a  summer. 

Of  course  I  expect  the  rewards  for  those  two,  and  instead  of 
sending  me  the  $50  you  may  keep  f  10,  sending  me  Good  House- 
keeping as  long  as  that  will  pay  for.     Mrs.  John  Grimshaw. 

Elroy,  Wis.  

Editor  of  Good  HonsEEXEPiNG  : 

Moths  never  intrude  where  camphor  gum  is  freely  used.  Bed 
Bugs  are  entirely  destroyed  by  a  persistent  use  of  Persian  Insect 
Powder.  Fleas  never  trouble  any  one  who  uses  weak  carbolic 
acid  to  wet  the  skin  and  sprinkle  the  bed  before  retiring.  This 
also  prevents  the  attacks  of  the  mosquito. 

The  above  I  know  to  be  sure.  For  Buffalo  Bugs  the  most 
effective  thing  that  I  have  used  is  naphtha.  Still  it  does  not  seem 
to  entirely  eradicate  them.  Probably  the  only  real  remedy  is  to 
"  bum  your  house  down."  They  hide  In  the  walls  and  do  not 
seem  affected  any  fumes.  I  have  to  actually  poor  die  naphtha 
on  them.  I  often  wonder  whether  they  have  the  sense  of  smell 
at  all.  Mrs.  N.  W.  Clark. 

Everett,  Mass.   

E^or  ^  Good  Housekeepino  : 

After  trying  the  usual  remedies  for  the  extermination  of  Bed 
Bugs,  such  as  insect  powder,  alum  water,  corrosive  sublimate, 
quicksilver  with  white  of  egg,  also  kerosene,  I  find  that  washing 
the  slats  and  all  parts  of  the  bedstead  infested  with  them  with 
borax  and  water,  and  then  scattering  pulverized  borax  on  the  slata 
and  in  all  crevices,  that  it  will  not  only  drive  but  keep  them  away. 
This  is  the  experience  of  an  old  housekeeper. 

Pulverized  borax  and  alum  will  rid  a  house  of  Croton  or  Water 
Bugs.  I  have  rid  my  house  of  Carpet  Bugs  by  using  camphor, 
borax,  and  tar  paper,  but  which  of  the  three  had  the  desired  effect 
I  cannot  say,  but  attribute  it  to  the  tar  paper. 

These  remedies  will,  I  hope,  bring  comfort  to  some  discouraged 
housekeepers.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Ward. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.   

Editor  tf  Good  Housekeeping  : 

For  Bed  Bucs^After  thoroughly  cleamog  the  bedstead  and 
room  and  washing  the  slats  of  the  bed  with  strong  salt  water,— one 
cupful  of  salt  to  one  pulful  of  cold  water,— and  drying  thoroughly, 
and,  if  about  the  floor  near  the  bedstead,  scrub  the  fioor  with  salt 
water  also,  then  apply  to  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  bedstead,  where 
joined  and  on  the  ends  of  the  slats,  etc.,  spirits  of  turpentine 
with  a  small  brush,  and  with  a  stiff  feather  the  under  sur- 
face, and  into  all  cracks  about  the  room  where  these  pests  have 
been.  If  this  treatment  is  thoroughly  administered  and  beds,  etc., 
thoroughly  looked  after  every  day,  I  think  the  pests  will  soon  be 
exterminated.  If  one  thorough  application  does  not  suffice  try 
another,  and  the  housewife  will  be  well  paid  for  her  trouble.  I 
like  this  method  much  better  than  usinic  insect  powder  about  the 
beds  and  around  the  room,  as  it  is  too  suggestive  of  these  horrible 
pests,  and  I  do  not  like  to  see  it  about. 

The  spirits  of  turpentine  sprinkled  on  shelves  of  closets  and 
placed  on  pieces  of  muslin  therein  will  keep  away  Moths  and 
Buffalo  Bugs.  Where  the  moth  millers  are  numerous,  place 
saucers  containing  spirits  of  turpentine  about  the  room  and  they 
will  soon  die. 

Strong,  fresh  Persian  powder— bought  at  any  drug^st's  (there 
seems  to  be  a  great  difference  in  its  strength)— will  drive  Flies  out 
of  a  room  by  sprinkling  it  about  or  blowing  it  with  one  of  the  bel- 
lows which  come  for  that  purpose.  I  have  entirely  cleared  out 
Roaches  (large,  black  roaches)  with  this  powder  by  sprinkling  it 
about  the  floor  around  the  range  and  sink  in  the  kitchen  nights 
just  before  going  up  stairs  to  bed,  which  is  the  time  these  great 
annoyances  go  about  the  house,  when  ^^s  dark  and  quiet.  I 
have  come  down  for  medic|9|i^jf@^t^igjfi@i|i)^[^ht  and, 
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upon  lighting  the  gas,  would  see  roaches  runniog  in  all  directions. 
After  sprinkling  this  Persian  insect  powder  about  for  several 
nights  I  would  find  the  roaches  dead  or  just  able  to  crawl  next 
morning,  when  I  would  sweep  them  up  and  burn  them.  I  cleared 
roaches  from  my  china  closet  in  the  same  way  three  or  four  years 
ago  and  have  seen  none  since,  not  even  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
when  I  come  down  looking  for  them.  I  should  think  either  the 
spirits  of  turpentine  or  Persian  powder  would  destroy  Fleas  also, 
but  I  have  had  no  experience  with  them,  so  cannot  speak  knowingly. 
YONK.ERS,  N.  Y.    Mrs.  M.  E.  Holdbn. 

Edttw  ef  Good  Houskksspino  : 

We  will  be  pleased  to  show  up  our  powder  the  American  roach 
exterminator  if  you  are  troubled  in  any  way  by  any  of  the  many 
leg^d  vermin  we  advertise  to  destroy.  We  shall  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  yon  for  carpet  bugs;  we  will  say  onr  powder  will  prevent 
their  coming,  and  we  destroyed  thousands  of  them  in  this  house 
which  was  overrun  when  we  came  here  last  July,  1887 ;  carpets 
were  eaten  badly ;  we  have  seen  none  this  season. 

Spkingpield,  Mass.    Brace  &  Lathrop. 

f^tor^/'GOOD  HOUSBKKEPIHG : 

What  will  I  do  about  the  Bu£Ealo  Bug?  The  lady  from  Maiden, 
advised  corrosive  snUImate,  as  a  sure  thing.  On  the  strength  of 
that,  I  have  a  bottle  full  ready  for  prevention  and  cure.  Now 
comes  Mrs.  J.  G.  M.  from  Bu^o,  and  says,  It  will  eat  holes  in 
the  carpet,  and  also  t}iere  is  danger  from  the  mercury  it  contains, 
etc.  Solomon  says  "  in  many  counselors  there  is  safety." 

Arlihoton,  Mass.   Sarah  J.  Blanchard. 

Editor  ^Qtxfa  HouSRKEKPIHO: 

Aqua-Ammonia  will  kill  every  thing  on  your  list  of  household 
pests  except  flies,  vis:.,  buffalo^ugs,  bedrbugs,  moths  and  fleas. 
Wood  ashes  will  kill  the  larva  of  house  and  other  flies.  Treatment 
for  bed  bugs  and  fleas,  Aqua-ammonia  one  quart,  a  large  oiler, 
put  the  ammonia  in  the  oiler  and  fill  every  broken  place  in  the 
plastering  and  every  crack  not  forgetting  the  floor.  The  efiect  is 
immediate  and  lasting.  It  will  not  discolor  the  paint,  hurt  varnish 
or  fade  carpets.  For  buffalo  bugs  and  moths  saturate  the  infected 
places,  the  fumes  will  kill.  The  wood  ashes  should  be  thrown  in 
drains  and  other  places  where  the  flies  come  from.  Kill  the  flies 
that  are  hatched  with  insect  powder.  Mrs.  O.  I.  M0R8B. 

Roy  ALTON,  Vermont.   

Editor  of  Good  Housekeeping  : 

If  there  is  one  thing  I  do  know  thoroughly  it  is  "  the  best  Bed 
Bug  Finisher."  I  am  a  Methodist  ministers*  wife,  and  in  Canada, 
the  people  furnish  the  parsonage.  Moving  every  three  years, 
we  have  had  some  queer  experiences.  Once  we  were  sent  to  a 
house  that,  in  rooms  where  there  was  no  paper  on  the  walls,  the 
cracks  were  pretty  comfortably  filled  by  the  creatures  and  in  the 
p^)ered  rooms  wherew  there  was  a  loose  place  they  had  taken 
possession.  I  was  in  despair  when  an  old  lady  told  me  what  to  do. 

Fasten  up  all  round  the  windows  so  that  no  air  can  get  into  the 
room.  Plug  up  the  keyhole  and  if  there  is  a  fire-place  do  the  same. 
Take  your  bedstead  to  pieces  and  stand  up  against  the  wall,  then 
take  an  old  iron  pot  with  a  few  live  cinders  in  it,  throw  some  rock 
brimstone  on  the  coals  and  get  out  as  quickly  as  possible.  Stop 
all  the  cracks  around  the  door  and  underneath  the  door  and  let 
the  room  stay  for  at  least  one  day  and  night.  When  a  room  is  in 
a  terrible  conditionas  was  the  one  in  the  house  of  which  I  speak.  I 
repeat  the  dose,  though  I  saw  nothing  alive  after  the  first  time, 
bat  being  the  first  time  I  had  tried  the  experiment  I  wanted  to  be 
sure.  I  never  tried  it  with  very  handsome  furniture,  but  with 
ordinary  furniture,  such  as  we  find  in  parsonages,  have  had  no 
trouble.  It  is  an  easy  and  a  safe  remedy. 

St.  John,  N.  B.  Mrs.  H.  P.  Cowperthwaite. 


Edi^    Good  Hovsekbbpino  : 

To  Destroy  Bed  Bugs.— Rub  the  bedsteads  in  Uie  joints 
with  equal  parts  of  spirits  of  turpentine  and  kerosene  oil. 

To  Exterminate  Fleas.— Sprinkle  camomile  flowers  in  the 
beds,  and  the  fleas  will  leave. 

To  drive  away  fleas  from  dogs  and  cats,  saturate  a  string  with 
oil  of  pennyroyal,  and  tie  it  around  them.  By  repeating  this  ap- 
plication every  twelve  or  15  days  the  fleas  will  lean. 


To  Preserve  Furs  and  Woolen  Clothing  from  Moths.— 
I  thoroughly  beat  the  furs  with  thin  rattan,  and  air  them  for 
several  hours,  then  carefully  comb  with  a  clean  comb,  wrap  them 
up  in  newspapers  perfectly  tight,  and  put  them  away  in  a  tight 
chest  lined  with  tin  or  cedar  wood,  Take  them  out  in  the  sun  at 
least  once  a  month ;  thoroughly  beating  Uiem.  The  printing  Ink 
on  the  newspapers  is  just  as  good  as  camphor,  being  very  dissr 
greeable  to  the  moth.  Camphor  may  also  be  spread  among  the 
woolen  goods. 

Fly  Poison.— Boil  one-quarts  of  an  oonce  of  small  chips 
quassia  in  one  pint  of  water,  and  four  ounces  of  molasses.  Flies 
drink  this  with  avidity,  and  are  soon  destroyed  by  it. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Charles  Schraudenbach. 


Editor    Good  Housekeeping  : 

We  are  tormented  to  death  with  Moths,  but  cannot  find  out  where 
they  breed.  They  seem  to  come  up  in  the  partitions.  We  have 
no  trouble  In  things  we  put  away,  but  they  get  into  the  furniture 
and  things  in  use.  Our  bay  windows  are  of  wood,  slated  (the 
house  is  brick),  and  these  are  packed  with  mineral  wool.  We 
begin  to  think  they  must  breed  there.  Did  anybody  else  ever 
know  it  to  happen  ?  I  suppose  the  case  is  hopeless  if  it  is  so. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.    Mrs.  J.  G.  Munn. 

Editor  of  Good  Housbkeeping  : 

After  trying  many  highly  recommended  remedies  for  destroying 
Bed  Bugs,  I  have  found  only  one  perfect  one,  namely,  very  hot 
alum  water.  One  summer  during  my  absence  at  the  sea  shore  the 
servant's  room  got  into  a  frightful  amditioa  from  a  tmnk  the  cook 
had  bron^t.  After  tryii^  many  thii^  I  took  the  strong  alum 
Oump)  and  let  It  C(»ne  to  a  boil  In  snffident  water  to  saturate  every 
crack  In  the  floor  and  under  the  wash-boards  and  in  every  crevice 
of  the  bedstead,  and  was  never  annoyed  by  them  again.  Their 
number  was  l^on  and  size  immense,  but  they  were  not  powerful 
enough  to  resist  the  alum.  Three  years  ago  we  tiought  the  house 
we  now  occupy.  I  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  bedsteads 
and  saw  numerous  of  the  shed  coats  of  the  former  occupants.  Be- 
fore moving  in,  after  thoroughly  cleaning  I  applied  the  hot  alum 
water  to  every  crack  around  the  wash-boards,  and  have  never  seen 
one  of  the  pests.  It  is  perfectly  safe,  and  if  it  does  crystallize  on 
the  bedsteads,  that  can  all  be  removed  with  a  damp  cloUi  after  it  Is 
dry.  I  am  sure  you  can  not  hear  t&  a  more  efiBdent  or  a  safer 
remedy. 

Moth  Eradicator.— The  only  protectitm  ag^dnst  Moths  that  I 
use  is  simply  to  wrap  the  article  (if  medium  size)  in  several  news- 
papers ;  write  the  name  of  the  article  on  the  outer  one  ^  future 
convenience)  and  padc  away  In  a  lai^  box  lined  with  tar  paper. 
The  overcoats  and  heavy  dresses  I  sew  up  in  the  winter  night- 
shirts, and  hang  up  on  the  clothes  wires  that  you  can  buy  so 
cheaply  and  keep  the  coats  in  nice  shape.  If  the  nightshirts  do 
not  hold  out  I  sew  them  in  sheets.  If  care  is  taken  to  put  them 
away  before  the  moths  get  at  them  it  is  effectual,  as  they  never 
eat  throu{^  muslin.  Mrs.  J.  K.  Wunder, 

Germantown  (Philadelphia),  Pa. 


Editvr  tf  Good  HotrsRKRBPiHO  t 

To  begin  with,  Bed  Bugs  cannot  be  gotten  rid  of  without  yon 
strip  the  room  they  are  in  of  all  furniture,  draperies  and  tapestry. 
Strip  the  paper  from  the  wall  and  carry  to  a  distance  from  the 
house  and  bum.  Then  use  common  kerosene  oil,  and  use  plenty 
of  it ;  use  it  a  couple  of  times  in  twenty-four  hours.  Be  sure  to  use 
it  in  all  the  craclu  and  crevices,  also  the  cracks  of  the  floor.  Then 
wash  all  the  floor  and  wood  work ;  take  one  pound  of  glue,  one 
pound  of  pulverized  alum ;  put  the  glue  to  soak  in  cold  water  until 
soaked  out  all  white  and  soft  Put  the  alum  on  the  stove  in  a  tin 
pan  and  turn  about  a  gallon  of  boiling  water  on  it,  until  all  is  dis- 
solved. Then  gradually  add  the  two  mixtures  tc^^er,  stirring 
all  the  time  so  they  shall  not  jell,  and  if  inclined  to  do  so  add 
more  of  the  hot  water ;  then,  while  the  liquid  is  boiling  hot,  go 
thoroughly  over  the  walls  with  it,  and  after  that  your  walls  are 
ready  to  finish.  If  bugs  get  into  a  house,  I  find  there  is  but  one 
way  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  that  is  to  make  a  thorough  cleaning.!^ 
them.  If  the  directions  are  followed  there  will  not  be  any  bugs. 

New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.  j^^A^f^AKMr  Don. 
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Editor  efGoOJi  HouSBEEEFiIfQ : 

Noticing  in  Good  Housekeeping  which  came  to-day  your 
offer  concerning  "  Household  Pests,"  I  venture  to  enter  the  list  of 
competing  housewives.  A  tedious  and  disgusting  experience  with 
Bed  Bugs  was  finally  ended  by  the  use  of  Pyrethrum.  We  6rst 
tried  it  ^^ainst  Flies,  and  found  it  effectual.  Then  we  scattered 
it  freely  where  Red  Ants  collected.  It  was  sure  death  to  those 
iDsidioiu  little  pl^es.  From  our  success  with  these  insects  we 
were  inspired  to  try  it  on  an  infested  bed,  and  with  two  applications 
freed  ourselves  from  the  trial.  The  bed--an  old-style  spring  bed- 
was  thoroughly  dusted,  sand  p^red  and  washed.  While  still 
damp  the  powder  was  blown  Into  every  crack,  crevice  and  comer 
with  the  little  bellows  that  came  with  the  powder.  The  bugs  never 
appeared  after  the  first,  but  we  made  a  second  application  after 
two  weeks  lest  nits  might  have  been  hatched  or  some  survived 
to  begin  anew.  This  was  years  ago  and  there  has  been  no  sign 
of  any  bugs  since.  It  is  best  to  buy  the  powder  in  bulk  from  the 
dru^st  as  it  is  more  likely  to  be  fresh  and  strong. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.    Mrs.  T.  O.  Root. 


Editor  qf  Goon  HOUSEKBKFING : 

Oil  of  sassafras  is  a  most  thorough  and  pleasant  finisher  of  the 
bed  bi^.  Applied  twice  a  month,  with  a  feather  or  small  brush,  to 
the  crevices  of  a  bed,  it  will  keep  them  out,  even  if  the  walls  are 
infested.  To  a  traveler  it  would  be  a  great  advant^;e  to  take  a 
vial,  so  as  to  sprinkle  it  around  over  the  sheet,  that  a  qniet  rest  be 
obtained,  for  these,  or  any  other  pests,  will  not  approach  where  it 
is.  There  are  two  kinds  oi  sassafras,— the  white  and  the  red.  The 
first  named  is  almost  inert  j  the  led  is  the  most  essential  oil. 
Pieces  of  the  red  bark  can  be  placed  inside  the  comers  of  the  mat- 
tress. The  oil  is  very  reasonable.  Here  the  sassafras  is  found  in 
great  quantities,  and  the  Indians  sell  it  on  the  streets.  Little  chips 
from  the  roots  are  steeped  as  is  tea  and  drank  as  a  blood  purifier 
in  the  spring;  some  use  it  entirely  in  preference  to  tea  or  coffee, 
but  used  too  long  it  thins  the  blood  too  much.  To  all,  the  aroma 
is  quite  refreshing.  The  oil  can  be  applied  as  often  as  one  desires. 

Mobile,  Ala.  Mrs.  A.  Egbert  Russell. 


Editor  ^  Good  Housekkeping  : 

I  have  tried  a  great  many  things  to  rid  our  house  of  those  house- 
hold pests  called  "  bed  bugs  "  with  discouraging  results,  until  I 
tried  alum,  which  was  followed  by  the  best  results  possible. 

My  recipe  is :  Dissolve  one  pound  of  alum  in  scant  two  quarts 
of  water.  Let  it  remain  over  night,  till  all  the  alum  is  dissolved, 
then,  with  a  brush,  apply  boiling  hot  to  all  the  joints  and  crevices 
t&.  the  bedstead.  Brush  all  the  cracks  in  the  floor  and  mopboards. 
Keep  it  boiling  hot  while  ufeing.  Dust  a  littie  powdered  alum  in 
the  comers  and  nooks  of  the  mattress  and  bolster.  You  will  find 
it  will  prove  a  warmer  reception  than  bugs  will  wish  to  try  a  second 
time.  Croton  bugs,  ants  and  roaches  dislike  it  as  much  as  bed  bugs. 

For  fleas  I  should  recommend  dalmalion  insect  powder  well 
rubbed  in.  A  little  put  on  hot  coals  will  kill  flies  if  left  in  a  room 
five  or  ten  minutes.  If  there  are  screens  in  a  room,  the  smoke 
arising  therefrom  will  soon  go  out  without  allowing  other  flies  to 
come  in.  Mrs.  F.  Kochler. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ______ 


Editor  of  Good  Housekeeping  : 

I  notice  your  call  for  recipes  to  exterminate  htmsehold  pests,  and 
it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  smd  you  my  experience  with  bed 
bugs,  which  I  consider  worse  than  all  the  others  comUned. 

Three  years  ^  I  received  a  number  of  large  boxes  from  Mexico 
containing  curios  and  household  articles.  Shortiy  after  they  were 
unpacked  I  found  several  bed  bugs,  and  soon,  to  my  horror,  they 
spread  so  rapidly  that  I  feared  I  should  have  to  vacate  my  new 
house.  I  tried  kerosene,  insect  powder  and  numerous  other  reme- 
dies, but  all  failed  to  rid  the  house  of  them.  Finally  I  bought 
quicksilver,  put  it  in  all  the  cracks  and  places  in  the  house  where 
the  bugs  were  and  since  then  I  have  ruver  had  one.  Mix  the  quick- 
silver in  any  quantity  you  may  desire  with  the  beaten  whites  of 
eggs,  apply  with  a  feather  and  it  remains  effective  for  years.  For 
outbuildings  bum  brimstone  and  apply  crude  carbolic  to  the  crev- 
ices.   Both  are  perfectly  harmless,  but  must  be  handled  carefully. 

Waco,  Texas.  Mrs.  Edward  Toby,  Jr. 


FLIES  AND  FLEAS. 
How  Onb  Hovsekebpxr  Extbrminated  the  Plan. 

"  Speaking  of  insect  pests,"  said  Mrs.  Splnks,  Impressively, 
"  Do  you  know  that  one  summer  my  sitting-room  was  perfectly 
alive  with  fleas?  Oh,  the  horrid  things  1"  and  Mrs.  Si^nki 
shuddered  at  the  recollection. 

"  The  children  would  have  cats,"  she  continued, "  and  the  cats 
would  have  kittens,  and  the  ifeUne  fomilies  would  form  undesirable 
acqoalntances.  The  result  was,  that  one  fine  day,  just  after  the 
family  had  gone  away  on  a  little  vacation,  leaving  me  alone  in  the 
house,  I  discovered  that  the  kittens  were  in  process  of  being 
eaten  alive  with  fleas,  and,  what  was  far  worse,  ny  sitting-foom 
was  full  of  the  di^^sting  insects. 

"After  I  had  partially  recovered  from  the  horror  of  the  dis- 
covery, I  fell  prompUy  to  work  to  exterminate  the  little  pests, 
supposing  that  it  would  be  a  very  sim]^e  matter.  But  alas  for 
the  vanity  of  human  hi^s,  I  was  soon  undeceived.  I  had  the 
carpet  taken  up  and  t]ioroaghly  beaten,  and  in  the  meantime 
I  poured  txHlii^;  soapsuds  upon  the  floor  and  gave  It  a  most 
tiiorough  scalding  and  washing.  Then  I  rehdd  the  carpet  with 
much  peace  of  mind,  But  within  fifteen  minutes  I  found  that  it 
was  just  as  full  of  fleas  as  ever.  It  sounds  almost  Incredible, 
but  it's  strictly  trae, 

"  Then,"  continued  Mrs.  Spinks,  "  I  mentally  dmmmed  up  for 
review  all  the  insecticides  I  had  ever  heard  of,  and  after  considera- 
ble cogitation  I  decided  to  try  benzine.  Surely,  the  flea  who 
could  survive  benzine  must  have  been  predestinated  for  centen- 
arian honors.  To  decide  was  to  act,  and  I  soon  had  the  floor 
thoroughly  sprinkled,  using  two  quarts  of  the  odorous  stuff.  I 
repeated  the  dose  the  next  day,  and  mentally  repeated  Cxsar's 
immortal  words.  But  it  is  an  annihilating  fact  that  in  spiteof  any 
heroic  remedy  the  fleas  were  mm  numerous  than  ever.  They 
seemed  to  thrive  upon  benzine. 

**  Then,  indeed,  did  the  iron  enter  my  soul. 

"  But  I  would  not— indeed,  I  could  not— give  it  up  so.  I  began  to 
search  the  cyclopedias,  and  read  everything  I  could  find  about 
fleas ;  and  with  a  great  deal  of  scientific  information,  I  leamed 
that  wormwood  was  *  sure  death  *  to  them.  I  procured  a  quantity 
of  the  leaves,  pulverized  them,  and  elaborately  dusted  the  floor 
with  the  powder.  The  result  was  to  convince  me  that  fleas  were 
vegetarians.  At  any  rate,  the  wormwood  had  no  visible  effect 
upon  them,  and  their  number  seemed  to  increase  rather  than  di- 
minish. 

"  Then  I  tried  sulphur.  I  shut  the  room  up  tight  and  set  op  an 
altar-fire  of  sulphur,  replenishing  the  sacred  flames  until  the  smoke 
began  to  curl  out  from  the  shingles  of  the  roof  and  I  was  afraid  of 
a  visit  from  the  fire  department. 

"  And  still  the  fleas  prospered  and  multiplied. 

"  I  was  fairly  at  my  wits*  end,  and  really  began  to  contemplate 
the  possibility  of  suicide.  But  just  in  the  nick  of  time  I  happened 
to  think  of  Persian  insect  powder.  I  don't  know  why  I  didn't 
think  of  it  sooner,  but  so  it  was.  I  forthwith  procured  a  small 
quantity  and  peppered  the  floor  with  it ;  and  to  my  inexpressible 
joy,  it  killed  every  flea.  Not  one  was  left  to  tell  the  tale.  A  single 
application  sufficed.  And  now,  when  any  one  says  'fleas,*  I  say 
'  Persian  insect  powder,'  for  I  know  that  it  is  a  perfect,  thorough 
and  harmless  exterminator. 

"  I  was  so  pleased  with  my  succms  with  the  fleas,**  Mrs.  Si^nks 
went  on,  "  that  I  forthwith  tried  the  powder  on  the  flies.  I  put  a 
little  of  it  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  mounted  a  chtUr,  flew  the  powder 
toward  the  ceiling,  repeating  the  operation  at  each  comer  of 
the  room.  The  result  answered  my  fondest  expectations.  When 
the  powder  had  settied  to  the  floor  I  swept  the  room  carefully, 
and  in  the  svreepings  were  the  dead  bodies  of  the  whole  colony 
of  flies. 

"  For  every  imaginable  sort  and  description  of  insect,  as  well 
for  flies  and  fleas,  Persian  insect  powder  is  an  infallible  extermi- 
nator ;  and  the  beauty  of  it  is,  that  for  human  beii^fs — or,  for  that 
matter,  for  every  living  thing  that  has  lungs  and  breathes — it  is 
perfectly  harmless.  It  is  a  safe,  easy,  and  effectual  insectidde.** 

So  far  Mrs.  Spinks ;  and  it  only  remuns  for  the  present  writer 
to  add  that  she  is  a  most  estimable  and  tmstwortiiy  woman  and 
that  her  narrative  is  entitled  to  the  fullest  credit  and  beliefi 

St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont.  Digitized  by  wOQ#¥@m- 
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THE  OOZT  OOBKES. 

[In  Hit  C9rt%4r  vtt  propose  to  have  pleasant  gossip  with  our  readers  and 
(orrespondefits,  in  passing  matters  household  interest,  and  that  it  may  be 
made  an  instructive  and  profitable  Household  Exchange,  we  invite  corret- 
pondettct  of  inquiry  and  injormation  on  all  subf'ecti  (^general  itUerat  and 
vahu  Utke  Romtt  ^ tkt  ff^M]— Good  HousEKKKPiNa 


We  have  several  contributions  for  our  "  Cozy  Corner "  depart- 
ment, every  way  worthy  o£  publication,  which  do  not  appear  for 
the  reason  that  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  not 
given.  Only  such  contributions  will  be  printed  in  any  department 
of  Good  Housbkebfiho  as  are  accompanied  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  wAMa^^^^torofOooo  Housekeeping. 


POEM  IDENTIFIED 
Eaitor    Good  Housekeeping  : 
The  poem  beginning, 

"  One  day,  in  desolate  wind-swept  space," 
ii  entire  as  quoted.  Its  author  is  T.  B.  Aldrich,  and  its  title,  I 
think,  **  Identity."  It  was  used  as  a  theme  for  a  painting  by 
Elihu  Vedder  some  few  years  ago.  Some  of  the  lines  strike  me  as 
slll^tly  misquoted  but  I  have  not  the  book  by  me  to  verify. 

  S.  F.  D. 

BLACK  ANTS. 
E^or  if  Good  HonsuCEBPiHG : 

Fire  alone  will  destroy  those  abominable  pests— black  ants— 
which  so  trouble  your  correspondent "  J.  B.,**  of  June  9.  Find  the 
nest,  generally  a  mound  of  earth  built  by  themselves  Somewhere 
near  the  house  infested,  and  on  a  pleasant  day,  when  the  ants  are 
at  work  at  home,  flood  the  nest  with  kerosene  oil  and  set  it  on  fire. 
A  few  applications  will  exterminate  them.  G.  A.  M. 

Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 


To  Get  Rid  of  Ants. 
Editor  if  Good  Housbkeepimg  : 

J.  B.,  of  MempfaiSf  Tenn.,  wants  to  know  how  to  destroy  black 
ants. 

Take  A  sponge  as  large  as  a  oocoannt,  wet  it  and  wring  it  out 
dry,  idace  it  on  a  plate  and  sprinkle  sugar  over  it,  and  put  it 
where  the  ants  will  find  it.  The  sponge  will  soon  be  filled  with 
ants,  then  have  ready  a  pan  of  boilbog  water,  and  put  the  sponge 
qdddy  into  It,  then  rinse  out  the  sponge  and  set  the  ttap  agun; 
repeat  this  for  several  days  and  the  ants  will  have  disappeared. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  exterminate  water  bugs ;  is  there 
anything  more  effectual  than  Persian  powder?  £.  W.  L. 

SCHEHECTADT,  N.  Y.   

ENGLISH  MUFFINS. 
Afibr  ^  Good  Hovsekxkping  : 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  M.  J.  S.  in  Good  Housekeeping  of 
Jane  9, 1  would  say  that  both  recipes  are  equally  good,  she  should 
try  each  and  see.  Theredpe  given  in  "Ten  Dollars  Enough  "  has 
sugar  added  because  the  muffins  are  made  with  compressed  yeast 
which  always  requires  it,  the  powerful  leaven  destroying  the  natural 
sugar  of  wheat.  It  is  not  necessary  with  dry  or  home  made  yeast. 
The  adcUtion  of  shortening  is  as  much  a  matter  of  taste  in  muffins 
as  in  bread. 

I  prefer  to  set  bread  in  the  morning  when  it  can  be  properly  at- 
tended to  when  ready,  using  compressed  yeast  It  is  quite  impos- 
riUe  to  give  the  quantity  of  cochineal,  use  it  drop  by  drop,  stirring 
die  iriiile  nntil  the  tint  Is  attained.  Catherine  Owen, 


POEM  IDENTIFIED. 
E^ior    Good  Ho  vsekxbfing  : 

In  your  issue  for  May  26  I  read  in  the  "  Page  of  Fugitive  Verse  " 
a  poem  entiUed  **  Which  Shall  It  Be  ? "  which  is  "  unidentified  " 
and  not  quite  correctly  given.  It  names  only  six  children  and 
there  should  be  seven.  It  was  written  by  Mrs.  Ethelinda  Beers, 
bom  in  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  and  her  ncm  de  plume  is  "  Ethel  Lynn." 
A  short  account  of  her  and  some  of  her  poems  may  be  found  in 
**  Wails  and  Their  Authors,"  by  A.  A.  Hopkins.  She  wrote,  "All 
Qdet  Along  the  Potomac  To^ght,"  "  Weighing  the  Baby,"  and 
others.  I  enclose  a  correct  copy  of  "  Which  Shall  It  Be  ?"  taken 
from  her  book  of  poems. 


Which  Shall  It  Be? 
W  hich  shall  it  be  ?  Which  shall  it  be  t 
■  I  looked  at  John — John  looked  at  me. 
(Dear,  patient  John,  who  lores  me  yet 
As  well  as  tho'  my  locks  were  jet.) 
And  when  I  found  that  I  most  speak, 
My  voice  seemed  struigeljr  low  and  weak ; 
"Tell  me  again  what  Robert  said;  " 
And  then  I,  list'ning,  bent  my  head. 
"This  is  his  letter: 

*  I  will  give 
A  house  and  land  while  yon  shall  live, 
If  in  return,  from  ont  your  seven. 
One  child  to  me  for  aye  is  given.* " 

I  looked  at  John's  old  garments  worn ; 
I  tbongbt  o£  all  that  John  had  home 
Of  poverty  and  work  and  care. 
Which  I,  though  willing,  oould  not  share ; 
I  thonght  of  seven  mouths  to  feed, 
Of  seven  littie  children's  need. 
And  then  of  this. 

"Come.  John,"  said  I, 
**  We'll  choose  among  them  as  they  lie 
Asleep."   So,  walking  hand  in  hand, 
Dev  John  and  I  surveyed  our  band. 
I<1rst  to  the  cradle  lightly  stepped 
Where  the  new  nameless  baby  slept. 
"  Shall  it  be  Baby  ?  "  whispered  John. 
I  took  his  hand  and  hurried  on 
To  Lily's  crib.  Her  sleeping  grasp 
Held  her  old  doll  within  its  clasp. 
Her  damp  curls  laid  like  gold  alig^ 
A  glory  'gainst  the  pillow  white. 
S<Aly  her  &ther  stooped  to  lay 
His  rough  hand  down  in  loving  way, 
When  dream  or  whisper  made  her  stir,— 
Then,  huskily,  said  John,  "  Not  her  I  not  her  1 " 
We  stooped  beside  the  trundle  bed. 
And  one  long  ray  of  lamplight  shed 
Athwart  the  boyish  faces  there, 
In  sleep  so  pitiful  and  fair ; 
I  saw  on  Jamie's  rough,  red  cheek 
A  tear  undried.   Ere  John  could  speak, 
"  He's  but  a  baby,  too,"  said  I, 
And'kissed  him  as  we  hurried  by. 
Pale,  patient  Robbie's  angel  face 
Still  in  his  sleep  bore  suffering's  trace. 
"  No,  for  a  thousand  crowns,  not  him  1 " 
We  whispered,  while  our  eyes  were  dim. 
Poor  Dick  I  bad  Dick  1  our  wayward  son. 
Turbulent,  reckless,  idle  one- 
Could  he  be  spared  7  "  Nay,  He  who  gave. 
Bade  us  befriend  him  to  his  grave ; 
Only  a  mother's  heart  can  be 
Patient  enough  for  such  as  he ; 
And  so,"  said  John,  "  I  would  not  dare 
To  send  him  from  her  bedside  prayer." 
Then  stole  we  softly  up  above, 
And  knelt  by  Mary,  child  of  love. 
'<  Perhaps  for  her  'twould  better  be," 
I  said  to  John.   Quite  silently 
He  lifted  up  a  curl  astray 
Across  her  cheek  in  wilful  way. 
And  shook  his  head,  ''  Nay,  love,  not  thee  I " 
The  while  my  heart  beat  audibly. 
Only  one  more,  our  eldest  lad, 
Trusty  and  truthful,  good  and  glad- 
So  like  his  father.   '*  No,  John,  no ; 
I  cannot,  will  not  let  him  go  ?" 
And  so  we  wrote,  in  courteous  way. 
We  could  not  give  one  child  away ; 
And  afterward  toil  lighter  seemed. 
Thinking  of  that  of  which  we  dreamed, 
Happy,  in  truth,  that  not  one  face 
We  missed  from  its  accustomed  place ; 
Thankful  to  work  for  all  the  seven. 
Trusting  the  rest  to  One  in  heaven. 

—Mrs.  Ethel  Lynn  Beers. 

l^_,.|iLESTowN,  Mass.  A.  TRcywaaiDOE. 

Digitized  by  LiOOgle 
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QUIET  HOT7S8  TITH  THE  QUIOK  WTFTEa 

For  the  Children  of  the  Houskhold  and  the 
Children  op  a  Larger  Growth 

AS  WELL. 


[Cfffiiriiutims  for  ihh  department  are  alwayt  in  order,  the  only  proviso 
itiMf  that  everything  submitted  shall  be  fresh  and  entertaimttf.] 


1  12.-HtDDBN  POETS. 
A  (i) .  .  .-ea  hangs  low  o'er  the  moantauu. 
And  hides  their  cold  (a) .  .  .  .  sides, 

While  on  the  (3)  below  them 

The  moonlight  (4) .  .  .  .-dly  glides. 

Across  the  widespread  (5)  

The  (6)  wind  softly  blows, 

And  bears  ii  (7)  ,  weird  cadence. 

As  though  'twould  a  tale  disclose ; 

Or  as  though  it  were  a  (8)  , 

Like  a     .  ...  on  its  tireless  wing, 

Bringing  a  message  from  far-off  (10)  , 

Some  tender  (11)  to  sting ; 

A  message  to  some  fond  (13)  

To  (13)  his  fair  (14)  life, 

By  bringing  (15)  to  his  (16)  

And  cause  him  endless  strife. 

And  he  knelt  and  (17)  in  the  {18)  olght  sir. 

On  a  (19) ....  by  the  clear  (ao)  -ide, 

And  the  drops  of  (21)  o'er  his  cheeks  rolled  down 

As  he  thought  of  his  love  who  died 

Beneath  the  (22)  of  a  {23)  -wood  tree, 

Where  the  (24)  swept  (23)  and  fast. 

Now,  freed  from  the  bonds  of  (26)  

Which  months  before  had  passed, 
A  <27) ....  young  (28) ....  redined  at  ease 

And  waited  for  one  so  dear, 
Whose  (29) ....  footateps  he  yearned  to  hear. 

Beyond  the  (30)  near. 

At  hut,  across  smne  rising  (31)  , 

He  hears  a  (33)  .  .  .,  yonng  voice. 
And  (33} ....  he  loves  it,  none  can  tell— 

*Tis  the  maiden  of  his  choice,  , 
As  fair  and  bright  as  a  Ught  winged  (34)  .  .  . ; 

Her  (35)  she  flies  to  meet, 

And  her  hair,  like  a  (36)  of  shining 'gold, 


Hangs  midway  to  her  feet 
The  moonbeams  seem  to  (37)  locks 

With  the  touch  of  a  {38)  's  art; 

Prom  'neath  her  (39) ....  they've  freedom  songht 

To  ensnare  his  (40) ....  heart. 
At  last  they  meet  'neatb  the  (41)  walls, 

Where  friars  in  days  of  old. 
Directed  by  the  aged  (4:^  , 

Their  beads  in  silence  told. 
Beneath  the  walls,  now  (43)  and  grim, 

He  drew      to  hia  side 


And  said  in  (44)  gems  and  gold, 

'*Ihope<45)-  •  •  •  be  my  bride." 
Her  answer  was  far  (46)  

Than  oft  is  fonnd  in  (47)  ; 

She  told  her  {48}  —but  never  mind. 

It  all  was  to  his  glory. 
They  kissed  and  parted  near  the  (49)  

Through  which  the  water  ran,— 
A  (50)  ,  .,  quite,  of  sluggishness. 

Imagine,  if  you  can. 
The  moral  of  this  (51)  rhyme. 

All  those  who  run  may  (52)  .  .  .  ., 
Or  rather  could  if  they  had  (53)  

Sense,  and  that,  indeed,  they'll  need. 

PRIZES. 

The  following  Prizes  are  offered  for  the  first  three  correct  solu* 
tions  received  of  the  above : 

FIRST. 

One  Tear's  subscription  to  Good  Housekkbpiho. 

SECOND. 

A  copy  of  Catherine  Owen's  Ten  Dollars  Enough,"  bound 
in  cloth. 


THIRD. 

Anj  single  volome  of  tiie  Good  Hodsekbefino  Series  :  "  Pei^ 
feet  Bread,"  "A  Key  to  Cooldng,"  **  Six  Cups  of  Caffee,"  "  Dainty 
Desserts  for  Dainty  Diners,"  or  **  In  the  Sick  Room." 


1  13.-CROSS  WORD  ENIGMA. 

Id  6q^e,  but  not  in  subdue ; 

In  sorrefw  and  also  in  woe; 
In  bluster,  but  not  in  command ; 

With  your  friend,  but  ah  I  not  with  your  foe ; 
Teetctalers  and  tippleri  both  use  me ; 

In  whisity  I'm  now  almost  lost; 
In  eourt-reom,  but  never  in  jail. 

Where  one  went  in  dtfmUt  kA  the  cost; 
In  the  judgment,  but  not  in  the  charge ; 
With  iiatguUty  who  can't  be  at  large ; 
In  the  hail  of  artillery's  rattle ; 
In  At^wMT  which  oft  wins  the  battle. 

My  whole  is  most  dear  to  the  Yankee  boy. 
Filling  his  heart  with  pride  and  joy. 


1 14.-ACROSTIC. 
t.  High  priest  of  the  Persians. 

2.  An  erection  on  which  (^erings  were  burned. 

3.  The  name  of  two  muscles. 

4.  Abird. 

5.  To  listen. 

6.  A  bird  of  prey. 

7.  A  constellation. 

8.  One  of  the  two  parts  of  a  conic  surface  which  meet  at  the 
vertex. 

The  primals  spell  the  name    a  noted  man.  G.  H.  G. 


MB.-ANAORAMS. 
The  following  list  of  aiuqcrams  consists  of  common  nouns,  verbs, 
adjectives  and  an  adverb : 


I. 

A  titled  bore. 

2. 

Rich  store. 

3- 

Song  odes. 

4- 

Sour  thin  men. 

5- 

An  icy  ship. 

6. 

Air  garden. 

7- 

Ground  sea. 

8. 

Lays  on  calico. 

9- 

Vice  dies. 

10. 

Spider  nets. 

II. 

Mouse  idol. 

12. 

0  'tis  energy. 

13. 

Cure  a  cat 

14- 

I  trap  mail. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES,  ANAGRAMS.  ETC, 
(Printed  in  Good  Housekeeping  No.  80) 


109.-A  SQUARE. 

Answer.-  POST 
OBOE 
SOFT 
T  E  T  E 


1  10.-CHARADB. 

./^Mjmr.— Chest-nuL   

1  1  1.-BBHBADINQ8. 

I.  F-arm.    a.  M-arrow.    3.  A-com.   4.  R-owed.    5.  l-reland. 

6.  O-leander.    7.  N-ear.    8.  C-law.    9.  R-an.  la  A-gain.  n. 

W-ail.  12.  F-sunt.  13.  Orange.  14.  R-ant  15.  D-ream.  F. 
Marion  Crawford. 


HONORABLE  MENTION. 
Correct  answers  have  been  received  to  Nos.  no  and  111  from 
N.  A.  Leeds,  New  York  City;  M.  S.  H.,  Newark,  N^JJ  apd  to 
No.  Ill  from  B.  Schuarr,  West3dghton,^N.  ^  vj^^l^- 
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Editors  Portfolio. 


Springfield,  Mass.,  July  7, 1888. 


XtgiOmd  at  Sfiring/Uld  Paa-Offiei  as  steamd-ciaii  maUMMtr. 


All  commnnicatloiis  for  the  Editorial  Department  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  Good  Housskbbping,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Postage  stamps  mast  accompanf  ail  cootributioas  sent  iot  editorial  coosiderv 
UoB,  when  the  writers  deure  the  return  of  thrir  HSS.,  If  Dot  accepted. 

The  number  oppoi^te  asnbsciibers  name,  on  the  address  label  attached  to  each 
iasne  of  Good  Uoumkbbpimo,  shows  to  what  nomber  the  snbscriptioti  has 
beenp^ 

This  issue  of  Good  Hodsbkuping  is  copTrighted,  but  our  exchanges  arc 
iBTitcd  to  extract  from  its  columns — due  credit  bdng  given— as  thejr  may  desire, 
rnn  the  eontrfbntiaBS  of  Hiss  Habia  PABLOAt  all  rl^ts  io  these  bdng  espe- 
daUr  reeerrcd  to  the  writer. 

The  special  papers  which  appear  hi  Good  Hodsbebbfiho  wfll  be  written 
expressly  for  Its  pages  by  our  selected  cob trlba tors,  and,— witti  rare  exceptions,— 
Ifat  entire  Table  of  Contents  will  be  semd  np  from  oar  own  butler.  Whenever 
we  borraw  f  min  a  nd^bor  a  bit  (rf  tUs  or  a  bite  ot  that,  we  shall  mj  iriMn  such 
bit  or  bite  came  froea,  and  to  whom  it  bdongs. 

To  Au.  Nbwsdbalbbs. 
Retail  Nawidealers  can  send  tiieir  orders  for  Good  Hodsbkbbpiho  to  the 
News  Companies  from  which  they  procure  thdr  r^lar  supplies  and  have  them 
filled.  It  will  be  furnished  regularly  by  the  following  companies :  American 
News  Co.,  IntemaMonal  News  Co.,  National  News  Ca,  New  Yorit  News  Co., 
New  York ;  American  News  Ca,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  Omaha  and  St  Paul ; 
Broiddyn  News  Co.,  and  WllUamsborg  News  Co.,  Broddyn;  Baltimore  News 
Ca.  fialtbBore;  Central  Mews  Co.,  PhiladelpUai  Ciodnnatl  News  Co.,  Cta 
dnnaH ;  deretasd  News  Co.,  Cleveland ;  New  Eogbnd  News  Co.,  Boston ; 
Western  News  Ca,  Chicago;  Pittsburg  News  Ca,  Pittsburg;  WasMngton  News 
Co.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Newark  News  Co.,  Newark ;  St  Louis  News  C&,  St 
Lonis ;  New  Orleans  News  Ca,  New  Orleans ;  San  Fraodsco  News  Ca,  San 
Piaadsco;  Rhode  Island  News  Ca,  Providence;  Albany  News  Ca,  Albany; 
Northern  News  Co.,  Troy;  Detroit  News  Ca,  Detroit;  Montreal  News  Ca 
Ueatreil;  Toronto  News  Co.,  Toronto  and  Clifton,  Canada. 

OOSTBlBnTOBS  TO  OOOS  HOUSEEEEFDia 
Will  Pleask  Note  Now  and  for  All  Cowko  Tihs. 

TXo/— All  contribntioiu  for  pbblicatioo  will  be  considered  and 
passed  upon  at  the  editor's  earliest  convenience  after  being  re- 
ceived— 

TSIa/— Accepted  manuscripts  will  be  printed  at  such  time  as  the 
subject  matter  of  each  paper  may  be  found  pertinent  and  proper 
in  context  with  other  papers  of  same  issue,  to  the  end  that — 
"  Variety,  which  is  the  spice  of  life,"  and  an  appetizing  seasoning 
as  well  to  our  Bills  (rf  Fare— may  be  successfully  introduced 

not— Good  Housbkebfing  has  reached  adrcnlation,  both  in 
numbers  and  drcnmference,  that  it  makes  it  a  necessity  to  put 
**  copy  "  into  the  hands  of  its  printers,  for  each  number,  four  weeks 
before  the  date  of  issue,  in  order  that  remote  subscribers  and 
newsmen  may  have  their  copies  in  hand  and  on  sale  a  few  days 
before  the  publication  date — 

Tkat— Each  contribution  will  be  p^d  for  by  check  bearing  even 
date  with  the  issue  of  the  number  in  which  the  C(mtributi(u  is 
published- 

71iat—A  return  of  a  manuscript  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  it 
is  not  meritorious,  or  that  it  would  not  be  accepted  by  publications 
of  a  different  nature,  or  an  editor  of  different  ideas  from  our  own— 

That — A  return  of  a  manuscript  with  a  printed  slip  announcing 
its  non-ai^>earance  on  the  ground  of  not  being  available,  or  for  the 
reason  that  the  editorial  hopper  is  full  and  running  over,  is  simply 
a  necessity  <A  drcumstanoe  and  not  a  discourtesy  in  any  sense  oi 
the  term — 

TAa/— To  write  a  letter  of  explanation  with  every  returned  man- 
Qscript  would  require  more  time  than  a  busy  editor  has  at  disposal 
and  would  be  a  ruinous  tax  upon  both  time  and  labor — 

7Xa/_ Writers  who  may  wish  to  have  their  manuscripts  returned 
in  case  of  non-acceptance,  must  enclose  return  postage  with  their 
communications.  AH  tnanuscript  utuucompanied  with  return 
^ste^  m  case  9/  not  being  retained  for  ns$^  v/ill  be  filed  gwe^/or 
tt^  keying*' unta  called/or,^ 


600D  THUGS  Ur  GOOD  HOa&£K££PDrG. 

"The  Man  in  the  Moon  "gives  the  third  instalment— Chapters 
V  and  VI— of  his  account  of  Planetary  Housekeeping,  furnishing 
some  amazing  particulars  for  the  benefit  of  mundane  housekeepers. 

Mrs.  Hester  M.  Poole  has  "  Vulgarity  and  Vulgarisms "  as  a 
text  for  Chapter  XVI H  of  her  valuable  "  Phikuophy  of  Living" 
Series. 

Helena  Rowe  makes  No.  XIII  of  her  popular  "  Family  Fashions 
and  Fancies  **  of  interest  to  all  our  lady  readers. 

Clarissa  Potter  has  pleasant  and  practical  instructions  on  the 
subject  of  teaching  the  Children  of  the  Household  "  The  Care  of 
Chambers  and  their  Clothing." 

Music  as  She  is  Executed  "  is  amusingly  rehearsed,  wiUi  more 
of  truth  thaa  poetry  in  the  rehearsal. 

Frances  B.  James,  a  London  contributor,  writes  understandingly 
of  "  Kitchen  Offices  in  English  Country  Homes." 

"  Country  against  Town  Life  "  has  full  and  interesting  discussion. 

No.  II  of  "Decorating  One's  Own  China,"  gives  valtuUe  in- 
struction In  this  branch  xA  household  art 

Augusta  S.  Prescott  makes  useful  suggestions  regarding  '*  Sum- 
mer Fancy  Work,"  for  the  consideration  of  Biisy  Housewives. 

"The  Car«  of  Milk**  and  "Salads "have  attention  from  con- 
tributors who  know  whereof  they  write,  and  '*An  Idod  living 
Room  "  has  a  clearly  drawn  pen  picture. 

A  liberal  instalment  the  replies  to  the  <^r  of  |ioo  in  Prises 
for  the  best  papers  on  the  extermination  of  Household  Pests,  such 
as  "  Buffalo  Bugs,  Bed  Bugs,  Moths,  Flies  and  Fleas,"  has  place 
to  the  extent  of  three  full  inges.  These  papers  cover  so  wide  a 
range  of  treatment  of  these  pests,  that  the  completed  Series  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  immense  value  to  every  housekeeper  in  the  Homes  of 
the  World. 

In  addition  to  the  well  filled  Bill  (A  Fare  from  our  prose  writers, 
"Washing  Dishes  "is  practically  dished  up  and  pleasantly  pre- 
sented in  verse,  while  another  contributor  sings  of  "  Baby  Fal," 
sweetly  and  tenderly,  and  still  another  brings  a  cbanning  bouquet 
of  **W11d  Flowers''for  table  adornment,  flanked  a  well  made 
description  of  home  made  "Pies,"  and  set  to  the  blissful  music  of 
"  The  Rain,"  the  poetic  procession  dosing  up  its  ranks  with  an 
ode  to  "  July,"  and  a  patriotic  "  Soag  for  the  Fourth  of  July." 

Rather  a  varied  and  rich  Bill  of  Fare,  for  mid-summer,  of  which 
all  the  world  is  invited  to  partake,  at  the  moderate  cost  of  "  Ten 
Cents  a  C(q)y,**— ridi  in  variety,  well  served  and— good. 


OTGIJXO  FOB  WOMEV. 

The  exerdse  of  riding  a  triqrde  is  one  highly  to  be  recom- 
mended for  women,  especially  young  women  who  have  nothing 
to  do  but  imagine  that  they  have  got  all  the  iUs  under  the  suil 
A  primary  effect  of  riding  is  to  strengthen  the  nnsdes,  not 
only  of  the  lower  extremities,  but  those  of  the  abdomen,  chest 
and  the  arms,  which  are  constantly  being  exdted  to  contract 
The  stagnant  air  in  the  Ini^is  is  more  tfamougfaly  expelled  and 
the  apparatus  of  breathing  Is  more  powerfully  acted  upon  by 
the  greater  dfficulty  of  respiration  and  aspiration  experienced  in 
quickly  ^opelling  a  tricyde.  The  more  e£Eectual  expulsion  of 
the  stagnant  air  from  the  lungs  is  of  very  favorable  influence 
upon  the  change  of  matter  in  the  human  body,  in  so  for  as  the 
entry  of  oxygenated  air  into  the  longs  is  thereby  increased,  and 
oxygen  is  one  of  our  most  important  means  of  nourishment 
Those  who  wish  to  expand  their  diests  should  mount  a  tricycle. 

English  women  are  as  famous  for  propellii^^ese  three-wh^ed 
vehicles  as  they  are  famous  ^^^^ti^^^  t^nr^/Vrites 
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that  sbe  never  enjoyed  such  g:ood  health  as  during  "this,  my 
first  cycling  year."  She  rode  loo  miles  the  first  month;  310  the 
next;  then  300  miles  a  month  until  in  the  last  two  months  of 
the  season  she  rode  500  miles  each,  making  2,166  miles  in  eight 
months,  a  part  of  the  time  being  lost  by  foreign  travel.  A  16- 
year-old  girl  writes  that  she  has  ridden  four  miles  to  school  on 
her  tricycle;  and  a  lo-year-otd  girl  rode  150  miles  in  a  little 
over  four  months.  Ladies  make  tours  on  their  wheels,  and,  if 
they  have  some  talent  at  making  sketches,  they  derive  addi- 
tional pleasure.  The  tandem  rides  that  Joseph  and  Elizabeth 
Robins  Fennell  have  made  with  their  sketch  books  are  famous. 

New  England  ladies  seem  to  be  foremost  in  this  kind  of  ex- 
ercise. The  ladies  of  Boston,  says  a  newspaper  of  that  dty, 
are  realizing  that  a  tricycle  ride  is  a  most  delightful  and  exhil- 
arating pastime,  and  that  it  also  combines  pleasure  with  the  best 
of  practical,  common-sense  exerdse,  insuring  health  and  spirits, 
while  it  is  also  an  economical  means  of  rapid  transit.  Within 
the  past  season,  says  another  newspaper  of  that  city,  the  num- 
ber of  women  who  ride  the  tricycle  has  increased  materially  and 
a  tour  for  several  days  is  occasionally  the  result. 

A  certain  woman  known  to  a  correspondent  of  Bicycling  News, 
who  was  of  very  delicate  health  and  confirmed  invalid  habits, 
and  who  for  years  had  never  been  able  to  walk  beyond  her  own 
gate  or  to  take  any  prolonged  drive  in  her  carriage,  so  improved 
herself  gradual  attempts  to  propel  a  tricycle  that  she  was 
aUe  to  achieve  her  six  or  eig^t  miles  in  a  morning  mthout  the 
least  fatigue. 

A  Washington  tricyder  writes  that  the  exercise  "thoroughly 
distributes  the  bk>od  to  every  portion  of  the  system,  promotes 
digestion,  strengthens  the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  keeps  the  feet 
and  clothing  from  the  dampness  and  slop  of  the  streets,  while 
it  protects  and  8U[^>orts  the  spinal  column  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  brain  is  not  exhausted  but  invigorated  by  an  exercise 
that  may  be  continued  for  hours.  Let  every  feeble,  nervous 
woman  try  it,  and  she  will  soon  find  her  Umbs  rotund,  dieeks 
ruddy  and  step  elastic." 

In  Chics^,  as  well  as  in  Boston  and  Washington,  the  tricycle 
is  findii^  more  and  more  favor  with  women,  and  everywhere 
and  in  every  Instance  where  nothing  unreasonable  is  attempted 
to  be  done,  the  testimony  is  a  most  positive  commendation  of 
the  exercise  as  a  means,  not  only  of  building  up  the  health  of 
women,  but  of  contributii^  to  their  enjoyment  and  happiness  of 
mind  and  body. 

GOOD  WOSSS  FOB  GOOD  HOUSEKEJOma. 
Too  modi  cannot  be  said  in  its  fAwt.— Bellows  Falls  (  Vt^  Times. 

Good  Housekeeping  is  as  dean  a  publication  as  the  homes 
that  it  aims  to  represent.— ^ot/m  Commonwaith, 


It  continues  to  grow  in  grace  and  favor  and  is  invaluable  to  all 
good  housekeepers.— /Potr^j/^  {N.  V.)  Union  and  Advertiser. 


"Shouldn't  know  how  to  keep  house  without  it,"  is  the  verdict 
of  all  who  have  taken  Good  Housekeeping.  No  magazine  is 
better  adapted  to  both  young  and  experienced  housekeepers  than 
is  this.— Z«n«r/EM  {/if e.)  Journal. 


The  Spring^eld,  Mass.,  Fortnightly  magazine,  Good  House- 
keeping, is  practical,  economical  and  yet  liberal  in  su^estions, 
invaluable  alike  to  the  novice  and  the  expert.  It  contains  a  vast 
deal  of  prudent,  careful  experience  in  kitchen  management,  while 
in  literary  and  other  directions  it  is  equally  commendable.— ^ro- 
etise{J>r.Y.)  Herald. 


THE  FAIfTT.Y  80BAF  BASOT. 
Compiled  Brrs  of  Household  Fact  and  Fahct. 
Qean  piano  keys  with  a  soft  ra^  dipped  in  alcohol. 
Egg  stains  on  silver  can  be  taken  off  with  table  salt  and  a  wet  rag* 
To  dean  doorplates  use  a  solution  of  ammonia  in  water,  applied 
with  a  rag. 

leather  chair  seats  may  be  revived  by  rubbing  them  with  well- 
beaten  white  of  egg. 

"  Cofiee  boiled  is  coffee  spoiled."  This  is  an  old  "  hint,"  but 
it  should  never  be  forgotten. 

Clothespins  boiled  a  few  minutes  and  quickly  dried  once  or 
twice  a  month  become  more  durable. 

A  good  rule  for  the  use  of  the  different  kinds  of  flour  is  to  use 
pastry  flour  wherever  baking  powder  Is  used  and  tvead  fiour 
with  yeast 

Never  throw  away  cold  potatoes,  as  there  are  so  many  delidons 
ways  in  which  they  may  be  wanned  over  and  made  into  new  dishes. 

Nice  tablecloths  and  napkins  should  not  tie  allowed  to  become 
much  soiled,  so  that  they  will  require  vigorous  rubbing  with  soap 
or  in  hot  water. 

A  pan  of  sliced  raw  onions  placed  in  a  room  where  there  is 
diphtheria  will  absorb  the  poison  and  prevent  the  disease  from 
spreading.  The  onions  should  be  buried  every  morning  and  fresh 
ones  cut  up. 

Wise  housekeepers  make  their  own  cracker  crumbs  or  dust 
instead  of  buying  the  prepared  stuff  that  comes  done  up  in  paper 
boxes  "  all  ready  to  use."  The  lid  coven  a  multitude  of  un- 
certain lies. 

To  take  rust  out  of  steel,  mb  the  steet  with  sweel  oil ;  in  a  day 
or  two  rub  with  finely  powdered  unslacked  lime  until  the  rust  aU 
disappears,  then  oil  ag^o,  roll  in  woolen,  and  put  in  a  dry  place, 
especially  if  it  be  table  cutlery. 

Flour  is  a  great  absorbent  of  any  smells  that  may  be  adjacent  to 
it.  Therefore,  never  store  it  near  onions,  fish,  or  any  ottifir  odor- 
ous substance.  It  is  best  stored  in  a  cool,  dry,  but  jury  phice,  and 
should  always  be  sifted  just  prior  to  use. 

Milk  should  Immediatdy  after  milking  be  coded  by  ice  or  running 
water.  When  that  is  done  the  can,-  or  whatever  it  is  in,  should  be 
left  open.  The  milk  should  be  frequently  stirred ;  otherwise  it  will 
cool  unevenly,  and  if  so  it  will  quickly  sour. 

If  a  cellar  has  a  damp  smell  and  cannot  be  thoroughly  ventilated, 
a  few  trays  of  charcoal  set  around  on  the  floor,  shdves  and  ledges 
will  make  the  lUr  pure  and  sweet.  If  a  large  basketful  of  charcoal 
be  placed  in  a  damp  cellar  where  milk  is  kept,  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  it  becoming  tainted. 

Housekeepers  who  have  white  marble  stocks,  haUs  or  walks  to 
keep  dean,  can  save  time  and  labor  by  having  them  washed  .with 
a  mop  which  has  been  dipped  in  boiling  hot  water  and  soda.  A 
good  deal  of  soda  should  lie  put  in  the  water  and  allowed  to  dis- 
solve.  It  is  astonishingly  effective. 

A  remedy  for  tender  feet  is  cold  water,  about  two  quarts,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  ammonia,  one  tablespoonful  of  bay  rum.  Sit 
with  the  feet  immersed  for  ten  minutes,  gently  throwing  the  water 
over  the  limbs  upward  to  the  knee.  Then  rub  dry  with  a  crash 
towel,  and  all  the  tired  feeling  is  gone.  This  redpe  Is  good  for  a 
sponge  bath  also. 

The  very  best  nourishment  for  invalids  and  children  is  the  juice 
pressed  from  a  steak  or  mutton  chop  thoroughly  trimmed  and 
boiled  about  five  minutes.  The  meat  for  this  purpose  should  be 
cut  at  least  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  The  juice  may  be 
extracted  from  the  meat  by  a  lemon  squeezer  or  a  meat  press 
which  comes  for  this  purpose. 

A  material  for  fastening  knives  or  forks  into  their  handles  is 
much  needed.  The  tiest  cement  which  is  used  for  this  purpose  Is 
made  by  melting  one  pound  of  colophony,  bought  of  any  dn^gist, 
and  eight  ounces  of  sulphur.  It  may  be  kept  in  a  bar  or  reduced 
to  powder.  Take  one  part  powder  and  mix  with  iron  filings,  fine 
sand  or  brick  dust,  and  fill  the  cavity  of  the  handle,  heat  the 
stem  of  the  handle,  then  heat  the  stem  of  the  knife  or  fork  and 
insert.  When  cold  it  will  be  fo||iid  to  ^^^^^^l^^j^^ 
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IJBSAST  LEAFLETS. 
Tlia  Family  Caterer. 
Something  reall]r  new  in  the  line  of  cook  books  and  bills  oi  fare 
does  not  often  come  to  hand,  now  that  cooking  schools  abound 
and  a  whole  literature  of  culinary  works  has  come  into  existence. 
To  produce  a  work  as  unique  as  "  The  Family  Caterer  and  Good 
Cook,"  by  Miss  A.  B.  Williams  of  this  city,  Is  no  mean  achieve- 
ment, and  Miss  Williams  adds  to  hers  the  further  distinction  that 
it  is  as  excellent  in  practical  utility  as  it  is  novel.  The  Caterer  is 
a  calender  containing;,  with  the  name  every  day  in  the  year,  a 
bill  of  fare  for  breakfast,  dinner  and  tea  or  lunch,  the  whole  beau- 
tilolly  printed  on  heavy  cards  so  held  together  with  a  silk  cord 
that  It  can  be  hvi%  up  and  each  card  turned  back  as  desired. 
The  weary  housekeeper  who  asks  "  What  shall  we  have  for  dinner 
to  day  r "  or,  "  I  am  tired  of  trying  to  think  what  to  get  for  break- 
fast," can  find  the  way  out  of  her  perplexity  here,  for  no  two  meals 
in  the  Caterer's  bills  of  fare  for  the  entire  365  days  are  alike. 
The  arrangement  and  nomenclature  are  such  that  the  caterer  is  as 
good  for  one  year  as  for  another,  and  it  can  be  used,  therefore, 
until  worn  out  The  dishes  are  such  as  appear  on  the  tables  of 
families  of  moderate  means,  and  the  recipes  are  given  in  **  The 
Good  Cook,"  a  handsome  little  book  of  51  pages  accompanying 
the  Caterer.  Each  of  these  recipes  has  been  practically  tested  by 
a  housekeeper  in  this  city  whose  table  has  an  enviable  reputation. 
We  believe  that "  The  Family  Caterer  and  Good  Cook  "  will  meet 
the  practical  wants  of  die  average  American  family.  It  is  published 
by  the  author  and  sold  throi^^h  the  American  News  Company. 

Before  the  Curfew. 
Some  <rf  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's  later  poems  are  included  in 
this  volume.  They  all  have  the  distinct  flavor  of  the  Autocrat 
about  tbem,  some  of  them  being  even  the  poetization  of  youthful 
buoyancy,  though  their  author  unites  many  winters  with  the  eter- 
nal summer  that  is  in  his  soul.  Of  the  lively  character  that  is  par- 
ticularly Dr.  Holmes's,  are  "The  Angel  Thief,"  "A  Loving-Cup 
Song,"  "At the  Saturday  Club," and  "Post  Prandial."  The  fire 
of  "  Old  Ironsides  "  lingers  in  some  of  the  poems  as  much  as  the 
occasion  calls  it  out.  There  are  several  poems  of  occasion,-— a 
kind  ia  which  Dr,  Holmes  excels.  Among  the  poems  of  a  soberer 
and  exquisitely  poetic  character  are  *'  No  Time  like  the  Old  Time," 
"  The  Dead  Singer  "  (Longfellow),  "  Poem  for  the  Two  Hundred 
and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  Harvard  Coll^," 
and  **Two  Poems  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  on  his  Seventieth 
Birthday,"  while  the  doctor's  noted  satire  is  shown  in  "  The  Morn- 
ing Visit"  to  a  sick  person.  Dr.  Holmes  prefaces  this  volume 
with  the  lines : 

**  Alone,  beneath  the  darkened  sky. 

With  saddened  heart  and  unstrung  lyre, 
I  heap  the  spoils  of  ynrs  gone  by, 
And  leave  them  with  a  long-drawn  sigli, 
Like  drift-wood  brands  that  glimmering  lie* 
Before  the  ashes  hide  the  fire." 

Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Price  $1. 

Noble  Deeds. 

"  Noble  Deeds  of  our  Fathers,  as  Told  by  Soldiers  of  the  Revo- 
lution, Gathered  Around  the  Old  Bell  of  Independence,"  is  the 
name  of  an  interesting  book,  adapted  for  supplementary  reading 
in  schools,  and  for  school  libnuries,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
awaken  in  the  minds  of  young  people  veneration  of  the  heroes  of 
the  American  Revtdution,and  to  cultivate  that  spirit  of  patriotism  so 
needful  to  ensure  the  permanence  of  the  form  of  government  under 
which  we  now  live.  The  book  is  well  illustrated,  and  the  stories 
of  the  chief  men  of  the  Revolution  are  so  connected  as  to  give 
a  general  interest  to  all ;  the  **  Old  Bell  of  Independence  "  being 
the  rallying  point  of  the  veteran  story-tellers.  Every  phase  of  the 
struggle  is  presented,  and  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  our 
forefathers,  even  when  engaged  in  deadly  conflict,  is  depicted  with 
great  clearness.  The  young  reader, — indeed,  older  readers  will 
like  the  stories,— will  be  deeply  interested  in  the  story  of  Lafayette's 
return  to  this  country,  of  reminiscences  of  Washington,  oi  the 
n^ht  before  the  Battle  of  Brandywine,  of  the  first  prayer  in  Con- 
gress, (tf  the  patriotic  women  of  that  day,  stories  of  adventure  re 
gardiiv  Gen.  Wayne,  the  traitor  Arnold,  the  Massacre  of  Wyom- 


ing, the  capture  of  Geo.  Prescott,  and  in  other  narratives  equally 
interesting  and  important  Such  a  book  at  this  time  ought  to,  and 
will  receive  a  cordial  reception,  because  of  its  worth  and  the  prin- 
ciples which  it  seeks  to  inculcate.   Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard. 

Adventures  of  a  Widow. 
Perhaps  when  Bond  street  was  the  home  of  New  York  aristoc- 
racy, there  existed  such  a  class  of  sycophants  as  those  of  which 
Mr.  Edgar  Fawcett  tells  us  in  the  adventures  of  the  rich  and  pretty 
Mrs.  Varick— a  class  of  male  and  female  Bohemians,  but  they 
do  not  exist  now,  save  in  Mr.  Fawcett's  fertile  imagination.  The 
story  is  attractive,  however,  and  readable.  Mrs.  Varick  returns 
from  Europe,  becoming  acquainted  with  an  improbable  Irish 
journalist  *n  roHt*.  He  fills  her  not  too  thoroughly  balanced 
brain  mth  the  idea  of  forming  a  saion  at  which  all  sorts  of  writers, 
poets,  artists  and  the  like  shall  assemble.  The  story  goes  on  to 
tell  of  the  enemies  with  which  she  meets.  It  all  reads  very 
prettily,  improbable  though  it  may  be.  If  it  be  meant  as  a  satire, 
itisasuccess,  and  sketches  of  certain  phases  of  New  York  society 
are  searching  and  faithful  pen  pictures.  But  if  the  reader  is  a 
simple  "  lay  man  "  let  him  not  think  the  journalists  of  America  are 
"  beats  "—if  he  does,  he  had  better  leave  Mr.  Fawcett's  story  un- 
read.  Boston :  Ticknor  &  Company.  Price  50  cents,  paper. 

Negro  Myths  from  the  Georgia  Coast. 
The  study  of  Folk  lore,  long  recognized  by  scholars  as  one  of 
the  most  important  means  <A  deciphering  the  early  intellectural 
and  religious  history  of  the  human  race,  has  taken  on  a  popu- 
lar phase  and  not  a  few  dilgent  students  are  assiduously  gather^ 
ing  the  rich,  but  disappearing  materi^s  afforded  hf  the  native 
races  of  the  United  States  and  the  negroes  of  the  South. 
"  Negro  Myths  from  the  Georgia  Coast,"  by  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr., 
is  a  valuable  and  entertaining  contribution  to  this  literature.  Mr. 
Jones  does  not  attempt  to  give  to  his  myths  from  the  rice  fields 
and  sea  islands  the  literary  setting  that  Joel  Chandler  Harris  has 
given  to  the  negro  lore  of  middle  Georgia,  but  they  have  a  quality 
of  their  own,  unlike  that  of  the  myths  of  the  Inland  negroes,  which 
is  f^thfuUy  preserved  in  Mr.  Jones's  pages.  Boston :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Springfield,  W.  F.  Adams  Company.  Price  fi. 

Lost  In  a  Great  City. 
If  republication  be  a  test  of  literary  success.  Miss  Amanda  M. 
Douglass,  of  whose  popularity  there  is  no  question,  has  achieved 
it  Anew  edition  has  just  appeared  of  Lost  in  a  Great  City," 
which  is  regarded  by  many  readers  as,  on  the  whole,  her  most  ab- 
sorbing story.  The  plot  is  the  familiar  one  of  a  lost  child  and  the 
long  search  for  missing  relatives,  but  Miss  Douglass  works  it  out 
in  a  distinct  and  characteristic  fashion  of  her  own  with  many 
fine  touches.  There  is  a  purpose  in  all  of  her  novels  which  is 
always  good  and  does  not  seem  in  the  least  to  impair  ihem  for  the 
public  appetite.   Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard.   Paper  50  cents. 

One  Mald'9  Mischief. 
A  new  novel  by  G.  Manvitle  Fenn,  author  of  "  The  Story  (tf 
Anthony  Grace,"  "Double  Cunning,"  *<The  Master  of  the  Cere- 
monies,** and  aiki&c  stories,  bears  this  rather  taking  title,  and  pre- 
sumably Is  equally  as  interesting  as  are  the  other  novels  by  Mr. 
Fenn.  It  is  a  book  of  over  360  pages  set  In  nonpariel  and  sold  for 
30  cents.  In  sizable  type  and  two  volumes  it  would  undoubtedly 
be  very  readable,  but  in  the  style  in  which  It  is  presented  its 
perusal  would  entail  far  too  much  wear  and  tear  upon  the  reader's 
eyesight.  The  game  is  hardly  worth  the  powder.  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.   

The  Second  Son, 
T.  B.  Aldrich  and  M.  O.  W.  Oliphant  have  uuted  in  writing  a 
story  of  a  very  readable  nature.  It  is  an  English  romance  of 
temperament  and  temper,  influenced  largely  by  differences  between 
an  acquired  and  an  inherited  rank.  The  descriptive  portions  of  the 
story  are  graceful  and  realistic,  they  include  minute  accounts  of 
the  vulgarity  and  injustice  of  high  born  personages  and  the  paltry 
ambitions  of  some  who  are  lately  rich,  together  with  an  exquisite 
portrayal  of  nobility  of  character  in  "  the  second  son  "  who  ex- 
pected nothing  and  of  whom  nothing  was^ expected.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Pric^j.^a  ^  by  GOOg  IC 
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Good  Housekbbf'ino. 


A  PA&E  OP  PTTQITITE  TEKSE. 
Gathered  Here  and  There. 


WOMAN'S  WORK. 

With  many  a.  turn  my  steps  I  take, 

In  many  a  crook  and  crevice. 
And  many  a  biscuit  I  mast  bake 
For  Maud  and  me  and  Levis. 
I  sweep,  I  dust,  I  cook,  I  rise 

Up  in  the  morning  early, 
I  wash  the  breakfast  dishes,  and 

I  churn,  and  dress  the  baby, 
I  make  the  dust  and  dry  leaves  fly 

Against  my  new  broom  fairly, 
I  chatter,  chatter  as  I  go. 
Because  I  rest  so  rarely, 

"  For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  forever,  ever, 
I  go  on  forever." 
I  move  about  and  in  and  out. 

While  here  the  chickens  feeding, 
And  here  and  there  at  a  hawk  to  shout. 

But  little  they  are  heeding. 
I  walk,  I  mn,  I  skip,  I  hop 

From  one  thing  to  another; 
I  slop  to  dress  a  bruise  or  cut. 

For  the  children  run  to  mother. 
Then  to  the  garden  I  must  go 
To  see  what  work  is  needed, 
For  plants  must  be  set  out,  you  know, 
And  then  they  must  be  weeded. 

For  men  can't  stop,  for  they  must  go, 
But  we  work  on  forever,  ever. 
We  work  on  forever. 
I  scrape  the  tray  and  "put  to  rights" 

The  dining-room  and  kitchen, 
I  then  go  in  my  room  to  sew 

And  try  to  do  some  stitching. 
I  wonder  if  there  is  on  earth 
No  respite  from  our  labors. 
No  time  to  go  and  gossip  some 

With  pleasant,  friendly  neighbors. 
Before  I  end  this  piece  of  work. 

And  try  to  think  a  little, 
I  throw  it  down  and  run  and  make 

A  fire,  and  put  on  the  kettle. 
For  men  must  eat  and  go,  yon  know, 
But  women  can  go,  never. 

Yes,  men  will  come,  and  men  will  go, 
But  we  work  on  forever,  ever, 
We  work  on  forever. 

— Unidentified  Exchange. 


THE  STRENGTH  OF  THE  HILLS. 

Thank  God  for  his  gift  of  the  moontaiiu. 

For,  lifting  their  brows  on  high, 
They  reach  through  the  mist  and  storm-cloud 

Toward  the  blue  of  the  far-away  sl^. 
Here  below  we  are  weat7  with  siDDinff— 

With  the  curse  and  the  sorrow  and  strife— 
With  the  hopes  never  finding  frtdrion — 

And  the  mad,  restless  turmoil  of  life. 
And  the  picture  we  see  in  our  sorrow. 

And  blind  with  the  mist  of  tears, 
Seems  blotted  and  blurred  and  ruined 

By  the  touch  of  the  passing  years. 

Thank  God,  we  can  catch,  mid  the  fever 
And  hot  breath  of  earth's  battle-din, 

The  cool  breeze  from  the  "  hills  everlasting  " — 
From  the  temples  of  God,  free  from  sin. 

And  with  solemn,  majestic  silence, 

Unmoved  by  tempest  shock, 
The  mountains  stand  unshaken. 

With  their  mass  of  wood  and  rock. 
While,  bathed  with  a  flush  of  crimson, 

Or  tinted  with  rose  by  the  sun. 
Rejoicing,  they  smile  back  to  heaven. 

Till  the  heat  of  the  day  is  done. 


So  be  comforted,  children  of  sorrow, 
And,  looking  from  natnre  above 

To  Him  who  is  Author  and  Crowner, 
Find  rest  in  His  infinite  love. 

**  For  the  strength  of  the  hills  is  His  also," 
And,  praying  for  sorrow  to  cease, 

We  lift  up  our  eyes  to  the  mountains 
And  seek  benedictions  of  peace. 

—BottoM  IfatcAman. 


TIDES. 

In  my  innermost  soul  is  a  deep,  deep  sea, 

Never  furrowed  by  stately  ships; 
Where  many  a  pleasure,  many  a  pain. 
In  their  shotted  shrouds  for  ages  have  lain 

Where  the  sea  gull  never  dips. 

There  are  tides  to  this  sea  which  ebb  and  shift 

At  the  wave  of  Memory's  hand  j 
And  I  would  I  could  close  my  eyes  to  the  drift 
The  waves  with  their  cruel  fingers  lift 

And  leave,  in  their  flow  on  the  sand ! 

There  are  memories., buried  fiathoms  deep, 

Lying,  all  bare,  on  the  beach. 
There  are  withwed  flowers  I  thooglit  I  had 
hurled 

To  the  uttermost  depths  at  that  sunless  world. 
Where  the  plummet  could  never  reach. 

There  are  bundles  of  letters  tied  irith  bine, 

Throbbing  a  faint  perfume 
Of  love  which  the  water  could  never  drown, 
Though  it  plunged  their  sunny  sweetness  down 

To  a  drear  and  flowerless  tomb. 

And  the  surges  which  break  on  that  Lethean 
reach 

Leave  the  seaweed  writhing  there; 
But  the  aeaweed  that  strands  on  that  loveiy 

shore- 
Sad  flotsom  from  the  nevermore— 
Is  wavy  and  brown— like  hair. 

•  •*••• 

Would  God  that  the  croon  of  this  sea  might 

cease; 

That  its  billows  might  sing  instead ; 
That  its  tides  might  sleep  forever— or  yet, 
From  its  sobbing  caverns  of  dull  regret, 

The  sea  might  give  up  its  dead  1 

—Juliut  DtxUr. 


AT  THE  LAST. 
The  stream  is  calmest  when  it  nears  the  tide, 
The  flowers  are  sweetest  at  the  eventide, 
The  birds  most  musical  at  close  of  day, 
The  saints  divinest  when  they  pass  away. 

Morning  is  holy,  but  a  holier  charm 
Lies  folded  in  evening's  robe  of  balm; 
And  weary  men  must  ever  love  her  best. 
For  morning  calls  to'  toil,  but  ntgbt  to  rest 

She  comes  from  heaven,  and  on  her  wings  doth 
bear 

A  holy  fragrance,  like  the  breath  of  prayer ; 
Footsteps  of  angels  follow  in  her  trace, 
To  shut  the  weary  eyes  of  Day  in  peace. 

All  things  are  hushed  before  her,  as  she  throws 
O'er  earth  and  sky  her  mantle  of  repose; 
There  is  a  calmer  beauty,  and  a  power 
That  Morning  knows  not,  in  the  Evening's  hour. 

Until  the  evening  we  must  weep  and  toil — 
Plow  life's  stem  furrow,  and  dig  the  woody 

soil- 
Tread  with  sad  feet  the  rough  and  thorny  way, 
And  bear  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day. 

Oh  I  when  the  sun  is  setting,  may  we  glide 
Like  summer  evening  down  the  golden  tide ; 
And  leave  behind  us,  as  we  pass  away, 
Sweet  starry  twil^ht  round  our  steeping  clay. 

—Unidentified  Exekange. 


THE  WORLD'S  GOOD  WOMEN. 

Good  women  are  as  sentinels ;  in  the  darkest  of 
earth's  night 

They  hold  with  stout  hearts,  silently,  life's  out- 
posts toward  the  light, 

And  at  God  Almighty's  roll  call,  'mong  the 
hosts  that  answer  "  Here," 

The  voices  of  good  women  sound  strmg,  and 
sweet,  and  clear. 

Good  wmnen  are  brave  soldiers ;  in  thickest  (A 
the  fight 

They  stand  with  stoat  hearts  patiently,  embat- 
tled for  the  right, 

And  tho*  no  blare  of  trumpet  or  roll  of  drum  is 
heard. 

Good  women,  the  world  over,  are  an  amy  of 
the  Lord. 

Good  women  save  the  nation,  tho'  they  bear  not 

sword  nor  gun ; 
Their  panoply  is  righteousness;  their  will  with 

God's  as  one. 
Each  in  her  single  person  revealing  God  on 

earth, 

Knowing  that  so,  and  only  so,  is  any  life  of 
worth. 

•  «•*«• 

Dost  talk  tA.  woman's  weakness  I  I  tell  yon  that 
this  hour 

The  weight  of  this  world's  future  depends  upon 

their  power, 
And  down  the  track  (tf  ages,  as  time's  flood 

tides  are  told. 
The  level  of  their  height  is  marked  by  the  place 

that  women  hold. 

—Charlttte  F.  Daley. 
I  - 
AT  THIRTY. 

At  thirty  years  it  is  enough  for  me 
To  know  I  am  not  what  I  hoped  to  be. 
It  is  enough,  storm-beaten  on  the  plain, 
To  view  the  splendid  heights  I  cannot  gain— 
Low  down,  to  miss  the  music  of  the  spheres— 
At  thirty  years. 

The  half  of  life  has  passed  and  half  remains ; 
One  effort  more,  O  soul,  to  break  the  chuns 
Of  circumstances  to  fill  the  page  of  time 
With  charactera  of  glory,  and  to  climb 
The  steep  ascent,  with  songs  in  place  of  tears, 

At  thirty  years. 
The  clouds  will  pass,  the  sun  will  dazzle  thro' 
On  rose-flushed  pinnacles  that  pierce  the  blue ; 
Oh,  deep  disgrace  to  loiter  on  the  plain — 
Irresolute,  to  grieve  at  toil  and  pain — 
To  be  the  slave  of  sloth  and  sordid  fears 

At  thirty  yean. 

—Ut^entififd  Exchange. 


[RB-rUBLISKED  BY  REQUEST.] 

SACRILEGE. 

"They  walked  in  the  clover  haunted  fields, 

A  weary  worldling  and  a  dainty  child ; 
He,  sated  and  worn  with  the  love  of 

She,  fresh  as  the  dew  on  the  np-land  wild. 
He  stole  the  blush  from  the  sweet  wild  rose. 

And  proved  that  the  morning  grew  less  fair. 
That  a  taint  of  poison  lurked  on  the  bloom 

And  hung  on  the  breath  of  the  summer  air. 

That  life  is  not  as  good  as  it  seems 

That  faith  and  virtue  rarer  grow, 
That  the  worm  is  hiding  with  greedy  mouth 

At  the  heart  of  all  that  we  love  or  know. 

And  a  shade  fell  over  the  summer  fiel(^ 
And  the  sun  in  its  brightness  seemed  itowatie. 

Her  heart-song  falters-^l^  for  her  1  C 
His  doi^t  cr^t^i^  vjj^!^'^^^^^' 
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CHAPTER.  XIX— Conversation  and  Correspondence. 

The  most  fruitful  and  natural  exercise  of  the  mind,  in  my  opinion,  is 
conversation ;  I  find  the  use  of  it  more  sweet  than  of  any  other  action  of 
life  ;  for  that  reason  I  should  sooner,  I  think,  consent  to  lose  my  sight 
than  my  hearing  or  my  spwctL—Afomia^fftUt 

0  ^^^^  RDINARY,  small  talk  is  as  little  like 

p  ■    ^  A   conversation  as  the  chippering  of  the 

~  English  sparrow  is  like  the  song  of 

the  thrush.  The  one  babbles  on 
whatever  comes  into  its  foolish  little 
head,  the  other  emits  its  few,  rich, 
melodious  notes  and  then  silence 
falls  like  a  veil.  The  one  is  emi- 
nently trifling  and  social,  the  other 
leaves  its  hearers  to  feed  upon  their 
own  hearts.  In  general,  people  do 
not  want  to  feed  upon  themselves. 
They  have  not  yet  learned  of  their 
own  hidden  and  exhaustless  re- 
sources. And  so  there  are  plenty 
of  human  sparrows  as  garrulous  as  any  of  their  feathered 
friends.  They  clatter  and  fuss  and  prink  and  fall-out  and 
make  up  for  all  the  world  like  birds.  Thrushes  are  seldom 
seen ;  sparrows  are  every  where. 

Knowing  this,  even  the  elephantine  Doctor  Johnson  ad- 
vocated "  storing  the  mind  with  short  anecdotes  and  enter- 
taining pieces  of  history."  A  brilliant  and  beautiful  neighbor 
was  found  by  Mrs.  Southmayd  one  afternoon  pouring  over 
a  well-thumbed  common-place  book.  "I'll  tell  jrou  a  secret 
my  dear,  because  you  never  gossip,"  she  explained,  *'  I  am 
going  to  a  dinner-party  and  priming  for  the  occasion.  In 
this  book  I  jot  down  all  the  bright  sayings,  witticisms  and 
sparkling  stories  that  come  to  me  first-hand  or  through  others. 
Just  before  dressing  for  an  entertainment  I  run  over  the 
pages  and  refresh  my  memory  so  as  to  be  certain  to  have 
something  to  say  worth  hearing." 

It  was  a  novel  method  of  preparing  one's  self  for  company, 
to  Mrs.  Southmayd,  but  it  set  her  to  thinking.  Life  was  too 
real,  its  meanings  too  profound  to  permit  her  to  deal  much  in 
the  smalt  coin  of  society.  It  seemed  that  the  view  of  conver- 
sation held  by  her  neighbor,  while  very  supeificial,  still  ac- 
corded with  those  who,  described  by  Longfellow,  "  touch  and 
go  and  sip  the  foam  of  many  lives."  They  beloi^  with  their 
triiles,  syllabub  and  champagne.  Their  vocation  at  times 
rises  to  the  dignity  of  a  fine  art. 

Somewhat  deficient  herself  in  conversational  powers,  Mrs. 
Southmayd  tried  .to  help  her  children  develop  the  faculty  of 
expressioD..  It  is  deligbtful  to  glide  into  any  subject  that 


may  be  brought  into  a  social  company  or  to  entertain  well 
at  home.  Our  little  friend  once  wrote  to  a  sister,  "  I  think 
Heaven  must  be  the  breaking  of  bands  that  hold  the  soul 
duml^  misunderstood  and  apparently  cold  and  apathetic 
I  sometimes  feel  as  if  by  a  mi|^tf  effort,  the  chains  may 
be  broken  so  that  I  can  appear  what  I  really  am.  But  a 
cloud  of  shyness  settles  over  the  iron  bands  that  hold  me 
so  reserved  and  I  seem  more  cold  and  dumb  than  ever. 
Only  my  family  understand  it  and  even  they  know  not  my 
sufferings." 

This  experience  is  only  too  common.  .In  consequence 
Mrs.  Southmayd  essayed  to  draw  out  her  children.  While 
never  allowing  gossip  she  encouraged  them  to  relate  what- 
ever they  had  read  or  seen  that  was  worthy  of  narration  in 
order  to  give  command  of  language.  She  taught  them  to 
entertain  by  suiting  the  conversation  to  the  taste  and  habit  of 
the  guest  and  not  in  the  display  of  their  own  powers. 

Certain  subjects  were  seldom  brought  forward,  sqch  as  ail- 
ments, crimes  and  misfortunes.  She  magnified  that  cheerful- 
ness which  is  our  common  inspiration  and  hope.  A  banished 
trouble  soon  starves.  By  directing  attention  to  uneasy  feel- 
ings slight  pain  b  nursed  into  a  hard  ache.  Sad  tears  and 
whining  voices  are  never' welcome.  Some  there  are  who 
turn  over  and  over  a  grief  or  misfortune  as  a  ruminant 
chews  its  cud.  They  find  a  real  enjoyment  in  complaints 
just  as  some  are  fond  of  attending  funerals.  "  See  this," 
they  say,  "do  you  perceive  how  wretched  I  am?  Don't 
you  pity  me?"  and.  so  keep  up  a  morbid,  miserable  iteration 
that  fixes  an  image  in  the  mind  which  ought  to  be  forever 
banished.  "  If  you  cannot  talk  about  pleasant  themes,  man- 
age to  leave.  Refuse  to  dwell  among  shadows  when  there 
is  so  much  sunshine  in  the  world,"  was  the  monition  of  the 
wise  mother. 

Of  the  genus  bore  there  were  as  many  .in  Roseville  as  in 
other  small  towns.  "  We  cannot  leaven  him.  I  foresee  un- 
digested lumps  of  conversation,"  said  one  of  George  Mere- 
dith's characters  of  a  ponderous  talker.  Those  who  meander 
on  by  the  mile  and  take  all  the  cross-roads  before  returning 
to  the  main  route,  forget  everything  but  themselves.  Of 
course  the  subjects  embrace  "sisters,  cousins  and  aunts  "  to 
to  say  nothing  of  my  thoughts,  hopes  and  experiences. 

Especially  is  this  the  case  when  mothers  b^n  about  their 
children.  How  they  cut  the  first  tooth  and  learn  to  walk  and 
talk  is  wonderful  and  entertaining.  So  it  always  has  been 
and  will  be,  but  every  human  being  has  developed  in  a  simi- 
lar way.  Let  the  happy  mother  keep  these  miracles,  "  forever 
old,  forever  new,"  hid  in  the  family  archives. . 

Still  more  out  of  place  are  the  religious  or  political  exposi- 
tions given  in  familiar  society.  The  former  oug^t  to  be  too 
sacred ;  the  latter  may  be  a  fire-brand.  In  mixed  company 
conventionality  steps  in  and  decides  that  only  such  light  and 
trifling  subjects  as  all  can  enjoy  and  understand  are  appro- 
priate. Even  in  these,  brevity  is  the  rule.  It  was  Sithiey 
gptith  who  said,  "  Take  as  many  half-minutes  as  you  can  get. 
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but  never  talk  more  than  half  a  minute  without  pausing  and 
giving  others  an  opportunity  to  join." 

If  the  most  brilliant  talker  of  his  age  could  thus  advise,  it 
is  good  for  common-pla(%  people  to  follow.  The  pedantic 
Macaulay  who  was  only  second  to  his  witty  friend,  showed 
less  tact  than  he.  The  monologues  of  the  great  historian 
were  apt  to  be  so  tedious  and  continual  that  Sidney  Smith 
spoke  of  a  great  improvement  when  "  brilliant  flashes  of 
silence  made  his  conversation  perfectly  delightful." 

To  talk  well  presupposes  alert  intelligence  upon  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion.  "Can  you  emit  sparks?"  said  the 
cat  to  the  ugly  duckling  in  Anderson's  fairy  tale.  The  latter 
was  forced  to  confess  his  inability  on  that  point.  But  throw 
the  cat  into  the  native  element  of  the  duck  and  which  then 
would  be  at  home  P 

That  minnie  ball  of  wit  that  hits  the  heart  of  the  subject 
attacked  is  a  gift  of  few ;  the  least  effort  and  the  shot  misses. 
The  wise  will  never  strive  to  force  what  must  be  sped  un- 
heralded if  at  all.  It  is  a  special  dispensation.  For  instance, 
that  bucolic  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  who  loved  his  jest  as  he 
did  his  dinner,  one  day  saw  Mrs.  Grote  enter  the  drawing- 
room  wearing  a  turban  of  bright,  red  velvet,  "  I  never  knew 
the  meaning  of  the  word  'grotesque*  before,"  he  exclaimed 
to  a  friend  by  his  side.  Only  the  good  humor  of  the  speaker 
kept  the  saying  from  harshness  which  is  the  temptation  of 
the  witty  conversational  ist. 

On  another  occasion  when  a  friend  complained  of  the 
temperature  of  the  cathedral,  Sidney  Smith  replied,  "  It  is  so 
cold  that  the  sentences  are  frozen  as  they  come  out  of  my 
mouth  and  are  thawed  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  making 
strange  noises  and  unexpected  assertions  in  various  parts  of 
the  church." 

Yet  there  are  those  who  may  be  said  to  make  conversation 
a  profession.  The  imparting  of  what  mind  and  heart  have 
stored  becomes  a  necessity.  Who  would  not  go  far  and  fare 
simply,  in  order  to  listen  to  the  Corinne-Uke  eloquence  of 
Madame  de  Stael  in  her  Paris  salon?  Oh  to  hear  the  subtle, 
incisive,  stimulating  monologues  of  Margaret  Fuller  who, 
with  half-shut  eyes  and  rapt  face  poured  forth  the  treasures 
of  her  heart  in  order  to  bring  out  those  in  others  ? 

There  is  a  tingling,  electric  fire  in  the  impassioned  human 
voice  which  effects  us  like  nothing  else.  Its  undulations 
starting  from  one  soul  without  circumlocution  reach  another. 
The  tongue  may  utter  falsehoods,  the  voice  cannot.  It 
paints  mental  pictures  throbbing  with  life  and  love  such  as 
the  artists  brush  can  never  make.  Instinct  with  keenest 
melody  or  jangling  inharmony  it  brings  us  into  vital  relation 
with  the  speaker.  If  he  have  will  and  strong  magnetic 
powers  we  are  persuaded  against  our  wish. 

Perceiving  these  truths,  Mrs.  Southmayd  took  pains  to  have 
the  enunciation  of  her  children  clear  and  perfect  and  their 
English  immaculately  spoken.  A  study  of  the  meaning  and 
proper  use  of  words  became  a  part  of  their  daily  lessons. 
They  were  accustomed  to  speak  little  of  themselves  or  of 
family  matters  when  with  others.  In  the  words  of  shrewd 
Montaigne  **  A  man's  accusations  against  himself  are  always 
believed;  his  praises  never."  And  if  they  were,  the  doer 
should  never  be  the  trumpeter. 

While  she  deprecated  brusquesness  or  controversy,  Mrs. 
Southmayd  believed  in  holding  to  one's  own  opinion  with 
modest  firmness.  In  the  words  of  the  wise  old  Frenchman, 
"  I  love  stout  expressions  and  to  have  men  speak  as  they 
think,  I  love  a  strong  and  manly  familiarity  and  converse,  a 
friendship  that  flatters  itself  in  the  sharpness  and  vigor  of  its 
communication."  Without  this  love  of  truth,  conversation  be- 
comes a  mockery.  Words  are  but  frauds  instead  of  the  sym- 
bols of  thought. 

So  whatever  topics  of  conversation  were  brought  to  the 


front,  whether  the  last  magazine  or  new  book  or  concert  or 
picture  or  social  problem,  the  tone  of  the  conversation  was 
gay  and  animated,  but  never  flippant  or  bitter.  Criticism 
was  otnflned  to  principles,  not  persons,  and  the  less  of  that 
the  better.  The  critical  spirit  is  unloving  and  its  reflex 
action  injures  mind  and  body.  The  thorn  as  well  as  the  rose 
has  its  spiritual  prototype.   In  the  lines  of  Carlotta  Perry. 

"  Never  z  jay  do  we  cause,  but  we  for  that  joy  axe  the  gladder. 
Never  a  heart  do  we  grieve,  but  we  for  that  grieving  are  sadder, 
Never  a  slander  so  vile  as  the  lips  of  the  willii^  rehearser, 
And  corses  though  long,  loud  and  deep  come  home  to  alnde  with  the 
corser." 

A  skillful  conversationalbt  is  she  who  knows  how  to  be 
silent,  *'  Many  are  ignorant  from  a  want  of  knowledge  how  to 
listen,"  is  a  Turkish  proverb.  The  garrulous  man  hinders 
the  outflow  of  information  which  a  wiser  one  will  provoke. 
It  is  said  that  Gladstone  acquired  and  still  preserves  a 
wonderful  versatility  through  seeking  to  find  the  strong 
points  of  the  roan  and  woman  with  whom  he  converses  and 
then  provoking  them  to  dilate  upon  their  hobbies.  Mrs. 
Southmayd  had  the  virtue  of  sympathy  though  not  the  gift 
of  language.  She  talked  neither  of  books  to  the  domestic 
matron,  babies  to  the  badielor  or  <^  weather  to  the  rheu- 
matic. Once  a  loquadous  caller  exclaimed  Ho  a  friend  on 
leaving,  "  How  lovely  she  is  I  Did  you  ever  meet  a  more 
agreeable  person  ?  "  To  which  the  other  replied  with  a  smile 
of  amusement :  "  Very  likely,  but  Mrs.  Southmayd's  remarks 
were  entirely  confined  to  '  Yes '  and  '  No,'  yet  she  is  a  charm- 
ing listener.  It  is  evident  she  has  valuable  bank-notes  and 
only  a  little  small-coin,  but  she  uses  that  with  skill." 

Mrs.  Southmayd  found  that  correct  writing  naturally  fol- 
lowed correct  speech.  The  children  learned  to  copy  in  a 
round,  plain  hand,  but  soon  developed  their  own  idiosyncra- 
sies. Temperament  shows  through  the  pen  as  well  as  in  act. 
The  nervous,  high^trung  oiganization  of  Charlie  manifested 
itself  in  penmanship  and  style.  That  did  not  trouble  the 
mother  who  was  anxious  only  to  have  each  child  do  its  best 
in  its  own  way. 

In  beginning  to  correspond  with  young  friends  they  learned 
to  write  the  date  and  address  plainly  at  the  right-hand  comer 
not  too  near  the  top  of  the  sheet  In  writing  "  My  dear 
Jack"  at  the  opening,  the  word  "dear"  they  found,  ought 
not  to  begin  with  a  capital  letter.  If  "  My  "  was  omitted 
then  "  Dear  Jack  "  of  course  begins  with  a  capital.  The 
sentences  were  made  short,  simple  and  clear,  and  the  con- 
tents such  as  the  recipient  would  wi^  to  hear  abou^  rather 
than  that  which  most  interests  the  writer. 

In  sending  formal  letters  these  were  addressed : 

Afydatr  Sk; 

or, 

Mrs.  Mary  Meadows, 

My  dear  Madam, 

and  the  ending,  "  Very  respectfully  yours"  followed  by  the 
name  of  the  writer,  finished  with  John  Smith,  Esq.,  or  Mrs. 
Meadows,  as  the  case  might  be,  at  the  lower  left-hand  corner 
below  the  signature.  The  punctuation  was  properly  made, 
an  unpunctuated  letter  being  as  bad  form  as  any  other  want 
of  grace.  It  is  the  lack  of  such  details  that  shows  the  ab- 
sence of  culture.  For  instance,  the  omissions  of  the  period 
after  the  abbreviations— Dr.  and  Mr.  or  St.  and  Ky.  are 
unforgivable. 

The  Southmayd  children  were  taught  to  direct  letters 
plainly  in  a  large  hand  and  with  good  ink.  Post  office  de- 
partments are  unnecessarily  taxed  in  deciphering  fine,  indis- 
tinct hand-writing.  If  letters  are  sent  to  transient  visitors, 
«  To  be  called  for  "  should  »g,gi«fj«a3*g«»(g  QtWfe  " 
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sent  abroad  to  "  Poste  Restante."  Upon  change  of  address 
file  the  new  address  with  the  Postmaster  to  whom  all  losses 
or  delasrs  should  be  promptly  reported.  Great  confusion  is 
produced  through  careless  misdirection,  one  thousand  pieces 
yearly  in  New  York  city  alone  going  astray  in  this  manner. 
Money  ought  never  to  be  sent  except  through  roistered 
letter  or  a  Postal  order. 

The  Southmayds  were  accustomed  to  be  as  particular  in 
their  forms  of  address  as  in  dress.  The  mother  once  re- 
ceived an  answer  to  a  ceremonious  invitation  to  a  dinner- 
party couched  in  these  terms  and  scrawled  upon  a  visiting 
card.  "Thanks, — happy  to  come."  The  happiness  of  that 
guest  terminated  on  that  occasion,  —  she  was  never  again 
invited.  She  who  strives  to  confer  honor  on  another  at  least 
deserves  a  respectful  and  early  reply.  It  should,  also,  be 
formal. 

For  these  and  all  similar  occasions,  small  note  paper  and 
envelopes  which  require  one  folding  are  always  in  good  taste. 
They  should  be  plain  and  of  fine  quality.  Fancy  monograms 
belong  to  lads  and  misses.  So  do  birds,  flowers,  landscapes 
and  all  the  ephemeral  fashions  of  odd  tints  and  shapes  that 
come  and  go  bi-annually  to  the  advantage  of  the  stationer. 
The  address  of  the  sender,  however,  printed  in  medium  sized 
type  in  any  favorite  color  or  in  silver  at  the  top  of  the  sheet 
can  never  be  out  of  place,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  deci- 
pherable, whidi  many  kinds  of  hand<writing  lack.  Again  the 
writer  often  forgets  to  give  her  address  with  the  date  and  so 
receives  no  reply.  Friendships  have  been  broken  by  such 
omission  to  the  bitter  cost  of  both,  owing  to  the  want  of 
proper  thought  upon  an  apparently  trivial  matter.  Can  any- 
thing in  this  world  be  called  trivial?  A  dash  of  the  pen,  a 
blot,  a  word  more  or  less  and  the  peace  of  two  souls  is  made 
or  marred. 

Notes  of  condolence,  of  congratulation  or  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  gifts  should  be  brief,  clear  and  expressive.  Good 
feeling  prompts  a  friend  not  to  enlarge  upon  circumstances 
of  grief  and  loss,  but  to  try  to  instill  comfort  and  hopefulness. 

Of  all  thii^  to  write,  "  do  tell  me  all  about  it "  is  the  most 
untimely  of  requests.  That  is  just  what  the  mourner  should 
never  do.  To  go  over  and  over  harrowing  details  is  to  de- 
liberately sit  down  in  the  shadow  of  the  grave  where  the 
spirit  of  the  departed  never  was  and  never  can  be.  That  is 
worthy  of  a  Hottentot  not  a  Christian. 

Congratulations,  hearty  and  spontaneous,  may  be  sent  full 
and  free.  Marcus  Aureltus  advises  "  to  enjoy  life  by  joining 
one  good  thing  to  another  so  as  not  to  leave  even  the  smallest 
interval  between,"  which  is  the  true  philosophy  of  living. 
All  things  strive  and  tend  toward  a  diviner  issue  and  joy  and 
faith,  confidence  and  hope  are  helpers.  In  the  language  of 
Amiel,  "  not  a  blade  of  grass  but  has  a  story  to  tell,  not  a  heart 
but  has  its  roman<»,  not  a  life  which  does  not  hide  a  secret 
which  b  either  its  thorn  or  its  spur."  These  are  but  the 
hidden  rounds  by  which  men  climb  to  higher  altitudes. 

Most  letters  are  trivial  and  ephemeral  but  they  are  photo- 
graps  of  the  writers.  Unless  charged  with  special  meaning  or 
with  memoranda  of  business,  it  is  better  to  destroy  them. 
Otherwise,  filed  in  order  with  the  date  of  their  reception  and 
"Answered  on  the"— written  across  one  end,  they  will  be 
ready  when  needed  for  reference.  One  would  wish  to  pre- 
serve the  first  letter  that  Tom  wrote  from  school  or  college 
or  that  Jenny  sent  during  her  initial  visit  to  the  great  outside 
xrorld,  or  cherished  messages  from  loved  ones,  and  piquant 
descriptions  from  distant  places.  But  to  keep  a  litter  of 
common-place  letters  is  to  deprive  the  paper-holder  of  its 
proper  contents. 

Letter-writing  is  excellent  practice  for  more  ambitious 
work,  and  one  in  which  women  generally  excel.  They  are 
good  in  observing  and  describing  details, — sometimes  too 


good.  Yet  who  that  is  homesick  for  the  domestic  fireside  is 
not  rejoiced  to  open  Sara's  letter  which  tells  what  the  family 
had  for  dinner  on  Sunday,  how  Lizzie's  last  dress  was  made 
and  encloses  a  bit  of  the  new  covering  of  the  lounge  in  the 
sitting-room  ?  Tom  would  merely  say,  "  it  was  awful  jolly  to 
hear  from  you, — all-well,  the  Wolverton  nines'  beat  the  Gray's 
alt  hollow,  hope  you  are  having  a  good-time,  write  often,  by- 
1^1  "  How  is  that  for  a  heart  hungry  for  every  kind  of  in- 
tell^nce  that  pen  can  give  of  the  dear  spot  which  is  its 
home? 

If  one  takes  the  trouble  to  write  at  all  let  it  be  something 
worth  receiving.  It  need  not  be  a  sermon  or  an  essay,  but 
that  which  brings  writer  and  reader  near  together.  Stiffness, 
premeditation  and  grandiloquence  are  fore^  to  the  concep- 
tion of  a  letter.  If  it  be  not  free  and  flowing  it  had  better  be 
not  at  all. 

In  a  letter  with  double  folds  it  is  best  to  turn  over  the 
bottom  of  the  sheet  so  that  it  is  divided  into  three  parts;  over 
this  fold  the  upper  third.  Then  by  slif^ing  it  into  the 
envelope  as  it  is  held  with  the  foldings  uppermost  it  is  in  the 
right  position  to  open  without  turning  around  or  over  in  order 
to  have  the  page  in  a  proper  form  to  read  Where  there  is 
but  one  fold  let  the  doubled  portion  come  at  the  top  in  such 
a  way  that  when  the  sheet  is  opened  the  beginning  of  the  note 
will  be  uppermost. 

The  commercial  sheet  is  always  a  a)nvenient  size  and 
never  goes  out  of  style.  It  is  desirable  to  fix  upon  some 
form  of  stationery  and  keep  to  that.  It  would  be  a  pretty 
conceit  to  have  a  small  conventional  arabesque  at  the  top  or 
in  the  left  upper  comer  or  a  motto  or  a  flower.  It  should 
be  inconspicuous  and  delicate.  An  electrotype  plate  costs 
but  a  trifle  and  would  last  a  life-time.  It  could  be  printed 
from  anywhere.  Such  mottoes  as  "  I  Forget  Not,"  "Light 
and  Truth,"  "  Onward  and  Upward,"  should,  of  course  only 
be  employed  in  private  correspondence.  They  would  seem  to 
be  significant  of  those  who  used  them  and  a  pleasant  indi- 
viduality is  not  to  be  lightly  esteemed. 

Where  a  young  woman  cherishes  a  strong  preference  for  a 
particular  flower  like  the  rose,  the  lily  or  the  violet,  why 
might  she  not  take  that  emblem  for  her  stationery?  To  the 
imaginative  such  tokens  convey  subtle  meanings. 

The  use  of  sealing  wax  is  indicative  of  ease,  daintiness  or 
dignity.  No  person  will  stop  to  seal  a  common  business 
letter,  mucilage  belongs  to  the  counting-room,  and  author's 
desk,  and  is  most  convenient  for  the  familiar  and  hurried 
note.  The  delicate  maiden  who  has  time  and  money  to  while 
away  on  every  trifle  may  have  exquisite  appurtenances  for 
sealing  those  missives  written  in  a  laboriously  acquired 
English  hand  which  "  Chawles "  in  like  form,  receives  and 
answers  at  his  club. 

There  is  a  great  effort  to  revive  heraldry  and  give  each 
"  noble  "  family  its  coat  of  arms,  and  there  is  no  law  against 
its  use.  Some  of  those  magnates  who  take  pride  in  crests 
and  armorial  bearings  would  be  rightfully  entitled  to  use 
only  a  shoemaker's  last,  a  mason's  trowel  or  a  tailor's  goose. 
Not  the  less  do  we  cherish  the  traditions  of  the  brave  and 
sturdy  who  depend  upon  themselves  and  not  their  grandsirea 
and  who  desire  to  be  judged  by  their  characters  rather  than 
their  names. 

—^'tsUr  M,  Poole, 

As  clear  within  the  shadowy  ikies 

A  faint  new  moon  begins  to  riae, 

I  think  of  you  and  long  to  know. 

If  calm,  content,  with  quiet  eyes, 

You  watch  the  leaves  of  autumn  glow, 

And  looking  back  to  that  lost  spring, 

You  find  not  loss  in  anything. 

But  wait  new  joys  the  year  mlUbring,  . 

And  let  the  ^^^l^^^j^^, 
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EITOHEI  lOTE  AHD  LOTALIT. 

Thk  Cook  and  Coachman  in  Masquerade. 

VERY  pretty  Irish  giri  was  my  one 
domestic,  Katie  McCarty,  very  pink 
and  white  as  to  complexion,  very 
plump  as  to  figure,  blue  eyed,  black 
haired,  trim,  tidy,  and  without  a 
rival  in  the  art  and  science  of  broil- 
ing a  steak,  making  coffee,  sweep- 
ing, dusting  and  setting  a  room  to 
rights.  She  was  only  six  months 
over  from  Ireland  when  she  came  to 
my  door;  but  she  had  evidently  had 
good  training  somewhere,  and  had 
profited  by  it.  She  had  not  reigned 
long  in  my  kitchen  before  the 
butcher's  man  and  the  grocer  lin- 
gered a  little  as  they  delivered  parcels,  and  the  coachman 
cast  admiring  glances  at  her  as  she  opened  the  door  when  his 
"missus"  made  her  calls.  In  fact,  one  of  the  first  coach- 
men in  the  ward,  one  who  wore  the  most  elegant  livery,  and 
drove  the  finest  turnout  in  the  most  distinguished  manner 
openly  expressed  his  admiration  at  Christmas  time  by  a  card 
of  very  magnificent  proportions  and  a  bottle  of  very  pro- 
nounced perfumery.  The  stout  young  butcher  declared  to 
her  one  day,  that  he  sent  the  tenderest  cuts  in  his  shop  to  us 
all  for  her  sake.  Cleariy  Katie  could  have  been  quite  a  belle 
in  her  own  circle  had  she  chosen ;  but  she  seemed  to  have 
little  inclination  for  the  distinction. 

For  in  spite  of  Katie's  blithe  manner,  and  she  carried  a 
cheery  face,  there  seemed  to  lurk  a  shadow  of  something  like 
sorrow  in  her  blue  eyes;  there  was  a  look  that  made  me  think 
of  that  in  the  face  of  Evangeline. 

The  smile  of  derision  with  which  this  statement  was  re- 
ceived by  the  head  of  the  house  would  have  quite  demolished 
any  one  less  positive  than  I.  In  the  eyes  of  my  friends  I  was 
the  veriest  dreamer,  a  romancer,  who  saw  what  was  not  there 
In  my  own  estimation  I  was  a  woman  of  remarkable  pene- 
tration and  insight.  Circumstances  confirmed  this  view  often 
enough  to  enable  me  to  keep  a  fair  confidence  in  my  own  in- 
tuitive powers;  occasional  failures  kept  my  friends  from  a 
like  confidence  in  me. 

She  was  performing  some  small  service  in  my  room  one 
morning,  and  I  was  silently  admiring  the  careful  dexterity  of 
her  movements,  when  I  obser\'ed  what  I  thought  to  be  a  little 
extra  pensiveness  about  her.  There  was  a  depression  in  the 
"  set "  of  her  dusting  cap  that  did  not  escape  me. 

She  was  only  an  Irish  servant  girl,  one  of  the  many  who 
come  and  go  and  are  forgotten,  but  she  was  a  woman,  friend- 
less, or  so  I  thought,  in  a  strange  country.  She  was  a  mem- 
ber of  my  household.  It  was  not  idle  curiosity  that  led  me 
to  say  to  her,  '*  Katie,  you  look  a  little  sad  this  morning,  has 
anything  gone  wrong,  anything  that  I  can  help  ?  You  must 
consider  me  a  friend  when  you  need  one." 

"Thank  you,  ma'am,"  she  said,  "thank  you  kindly.  It's 
all  along  o'  the  coachman,  Patrick  McGuire.   He's  that  fond 
of  me  ma'am  that  he'll  not  be  takin'  no  at  all,  and  that's  all 
the  word  I  can  spake  to  him." 
"  Patrick  McGuire  is  a  worthy  young  man,  is  he  not  ? " 
"  He  is  that,  ma'am." 
"  Steady,  honest  and  industrious  ? " 
"  Sure,  he  is." 

"  He  is  good  looking,  and  pleasant  and  kind.  I  heard  Mrs. 
Gray  say  they  never  had  one  they  had  more  confidence  in 
in  every  way," 

"Good  looking  he  is,  ma'am,  wid  a  honest  eye,  and  a 
pleasant  smile,  and  a  man  to  be  trusted  I've  no  fear." 


"  I  su|qH>se  he  has  saved  up  a  little  money  and  could  give 
you  a  comfortable,  snug  little  home,  where  you  could  live  and 
be  happy  with  some  one  who  would  love  you  and  take  good 

care  of  you." 

"  I've  heard  say  he  had  a  little  money,  an'  he  loves  me,  he 
swears  it  by  the  Holy  Mother." 

"  Well,  Katie,  it  is  very  much  to  have  the  love  of  a  good 
man,  to  have  a  pleasant,  comfortable  home ;  working  hard  in 
your  own  house,  for  those  who  are  dear  to  you,  and  who  loves 
you,  is  a  vastly  better  and  pleasanter  thing  than  working  for 
even  so  nice  a  mistress  as  I  am." 

She  looked  up  with  a  smile  and  said,  "Sure  it's  a  good 
mistress  that  you  are ;  but,  ma'am,  there's  something  you 
haven't  said,  and  it  seems  strange  to  me  you  haven't.  You 
haven't  said  a  word  about  my  lovin'  the  man.  Is  it  a  fair 
thing  to  take  a  man's  love  and  all  he  can  give  you,  an'  give 
him  nothing  back  for  it?  Shall  a  woman  sell  herself  for  a 
roof  over  her  head  and  a  fire  to  sit  by,  an'  she  with  two 
strong  hands  ?   It's  not  Katie  McCarthy  could  do  that." 

"  No,  Katie,  no  woman  should  do  that,  but  I  did  not  know. 
And  you  do  not  love  him  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit,  ma'am,  I  know  he  is  good  an'  true  an'  lovin', 
but  my  heart  is  like  a  stone  in  my  breast  even  when  he  says 
the  tinderest  things  to  me,  just  as  cold  an'  just  as  heavy." 

"  And  don't  you  think  you  might  learn  to  love  him  ? "  I  asked. 

"Learn  to  love  him,  is  it  you  say?  Sure,  ma'am,  it  seems 
to  me  the  love  you  have  to  learn  is  a  poor  sort.  Seems  to  me, 
ma'am,  when  you  have  to  be  botherin'  yourself  that  way  you 
just  better  let  it  all  go.  No  ma'am,  I  can't  learn  to  love 
Patrick  McGuire.  The  love  you  don't  have  to  learn  is  the 

sort  you  don't  forget  ma'am,  an'  love  neither  comes  nor 

goes  wid  the  biddin'." 

Here  the  color  surged  over  the  girl's  face  and  she  sighed. 

"  There's  some  one  else,  Katie." 

"The  dinner  must  be  put  over,"  she  said  irrelevantly,  and 
sped  away  to  the  kitchen. 

With  all  her  frankness  she  had  a  reserve  that  forbade  fur- 
ther questioning,  so  the  subject  was  banished.  She  grew 
daily  a  little  quieter  in  her  ways,  she  sang  less  at  her  work, 
but  she  was  just  as  faithful  in  her  service,  and  just  as  attrac- 
tive as  ever  in  the  eyes  of  her  followers. 

One  morning  she  said,  "  There's  to  be  a  masquerade  at  the 
rink  to-morrow  night,  ma'am ;  the  coadimen  of  the  city  will 
be  giving  it.  All  the  nicest  girls  I  know  are  a  goin'  and  I've 
said  I'd  go,  though  it's  little  I  care  about  such  doin's." 

"  And  are  you  going  with  Mr.  McGuire  as  your  escort  ?  " 

"  No,  ma'am,  two  or  three  of  us  girls  are  going  together 
ma'am.  I'd  not  be  going  wid  any  young  man,  besides  we 
don't  want  any  one  to  know  us  you  know." 

"That  will  answer  I  think,"  I  replied.  "Dress  warmly,  do 
not  be  out  very  late,  and  let  me  see  you  before  you  go.  I. 
want  to  see  if  I  will  know  you." 

Very  pretty  the  three  Irish  girls  looked  as  they  stepped  into 
ray  room  the  next  night  to  be  looked  at  and  admired.  Their 
ideas  of  costuming  in  character  were  not  very  well  defined,  or 
their  means  for  carrying  out  their  ideas  were  limited,  but  I  did 
not  mar  their  pleasure  by  criticism.  I  let  the  inconsistencies 
pass,  and  said  they  looked  very  nicely,  which  was  true. 

Katie  only  had  made  no  attempt  at  di^ise  other  than  the 
mask.  She  wore  a  peculiar  looking  dress,  however,  dark 
gray,  long  and  straight  and  full,  guiltless  of  toumure,  frill  or 
ruffle ;  around  the  skirt  at  the  bottom  was  a  deep  band  of  scarlet 
stuff,  a  "  peasant  waist "  of  the  same  color,  with  knots  of  ribbon 
matching  at  the  neck  and  wrists.  She  looked  very  pretty,  more 
than  pretty,  she  had  a  decidedly  distinguished  look. 

After  the  others  had  explained  to  me  that  they  "  represinted 
Winter  "  and  "  Mayday  "  and  "  The  Gipsy  Fortune  TeUer,"  I 
said,  "Well,  Katie,  what  are  you?"  ^y^\^ 
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"  Nothing  but  Katie  McCarty,  ma'am." 

'*  But  I've  never  seen  this  dress  before,  did  you  have  it 
made  for  the  occasion  ?  " 

"No,  ma'am,"  said  she,  "It's  one  I  had  before  I  left  old 
Ireland.  I've  not  had  it  on  since  I  came  to  this  country,  and 
I  thought  it  would  do  for  to>night,  not  feeling  that  I  could  af- 
ford to  buy  a  new  one." 

"You  could  not  have  done  better;"  and  with  the  silent 
conviction  that  necessity  is  sometimes  kinder  than  we  know  I 
bade  them  good  night. 

The  next  morning  before  I  went  down  to  breakfast  Katie's 
voice  came  up  to  my  ears  in  song.  She  had  a  clear,  sweet 
voice,  but  this  morning  there  was  a  new  tone  in  it. 

There  was  a  new  light  in  her  face,  as  she  passed  in  and  out 
the  dining  room,  I  mentally  decided  that  a  little  masquerad- 
ing had  done  her  good. 

Afterwards  I  said  to  her,  "Well,  Katie,  what  is  it?  there's 
some  reason  for  the  smile  in  your  eyes  and  the  song  on  your 
lips  this  morning.   Can't  you  tell  me  what  it  is  ? " 

"  Thrue  it  is,  ma'am,  an'  quare  it  is  that  ye  can  see  what  is 
in  a  woman's  heart  so  quick.  I  think  it  must  be  because  yer 
own  heart  is  so  warm  an'  so  kind.  Sure  I'm  the  happiest 
girl  in  all  Ameriky  the  day." 

In  her  fervor  she  dropped  into  the  brogue  that  was  rarely 
a  feature  in  her  speech. 

"Yis,  in  all  Ameriky  there's  not  a  girrul  so  happy  an' so 
grateful  to  God  an'  the  Blessed  Virgin  as  I  am  this  very  min- 
ute. O,  it  was  a  purty  sight  there  in  the  ball  room,  ma'am, 
wid  the  lights  flashing  an'  the  music,  ah,  the  music  just 
floated,  swelled  an*  throbbed  one  minute  like  it  wud  lift  your 
hearts  right  out  of  all  sorrow,  an'  then  it  was  a  sobbin'  an' 
surgin'  like  the  soul  that  is  in  the  depths  of  pain  and  despair, 
ma'am.  It  makes  one  so  glad  sometimes,  such  music  does, 
that  nothing  but  tears  can  tell  your  gladness,  an'  so  sad  too, 
for  it  brings  back  all  the  sad  things  that  have  ever  come  into 
your  life ;  so  it  was  with  me,  ma'am,  an'  then  the  strange 
dresses  of  the  b'ys  and  gtrruls.  There  were  kings  an'  quanes 
an'  knights  of  the  old  days,  an'  fish  women,  an'  gypsies  an' 
the  saints  know  what.  An'  there  was  one  tall  man  among 
the  lot  that  somehow  I'd  noticed  from  the  first,  an'  I'd  no- 
ticed too,  that  when  I  wint  on  to  the  flure  to  dance  that  tall 
man  he  would  get  hisself  right  in  the  same  set.  He  hadn't 
any  foolish  coshtume,  only  he  wore  a  mask  like  the  rest  of  'em. 

"  I  was  just  going  to  danra  a  mazurky  wid  Patrick  Mc- 
Guire,  an'  I've  never  danced  a  mazurky  nor  a  polky  wid  any 
man  in  this  country,  when  be  came  up  to  us,  an'  he  touched 
my  arrum,  an'  says  he,  *  who  are  ye,  anny  way  ? ' " 

"An' says  I,  '  who  are  you  ? ' " 

"Then  says  he,  'don't  be  triflin*.  I  saw  a  woman  in  a 
gownd  like  that  onct,  an'  she  had  the  same  swate  voice  as 
yerself,  an'  she  danced  just  as  yerself,  like  the  fairies  dance 
on  the  sod  of  ould  Ireland,  an'  I've  looked  for  her  an'  longed 
for  her  night  an' d^  »nce,  an'  I  know  if  you  are  that  one 
your  own  heart  will  tell  you  who  I  am,'  says  he." 

"  An'  right  there  ma'am,  wid  Patrick  McGuire  a  shtandin' 
beside  me,  an'  crookin'  his  elbow  in  the  elegantest  way,  for 
me  to  go  on  the  dance  wid  him,  what  did  I  do  ?  why,  ma'am, 
I  just  cried  out  *  O,  Tim  Haley  I '  says  I." 

"An'  *0,  Katie  McCarty  I  says  he." 

"  An'  there,  savin'  your  presence,  ma'am,  an'  right  in  the 
sight  of  kings,  an'  quanes,  an'  lords,  an'  ladies,  an'  Day,  an' 
Night,  an'  Summer,  an'  Winter  an'  the  whole  quare  lot  of 
'em,  I  tore  the  mask  off  my  face,  an'  he  tore  the  mask  off  his 
face,  an'  he  put  his  arrums  around  me  an'  kissed  me  in  a  way 
that  wud  have  brought  teara  to  your  eyes,  an'  it  did  to  mine, 
as  one  wud  kiss  the  lips  that  they  had  thoi^ht  wud  never 
spake  lovin'  words  to  them  again.  He  was  my  own  true  lover 
ma'am,  that  I  parted  wid  io  Ireland  two  long  years  ago,  an' 


niver  a  line  nor  a  sign  from  him  since  then,  though  I'd 
prayed  to  the  saints  night  an'  day." 
"  How  did  it  happen  Katie  ?  " 

"  Oh,  ma'am,  we  don't  rightly  know,  but  he  sent  his  let- 
ters in  the  care  of  his  cousin,  ma'am,  an'— well— he  was  a  bit 
in  love  wid  me,  the  cousin,  more  than  I  knew,  and  so  his  let- 
ters niver  came  to  me  at  all,  at  all,  an'  I  cud  not  write  to  him 
not  knowing  where  in  all  this  great  country  he  might  be.  Yis 
the  letters  was  intercipted,  just  as  I've  read  about  in  story- 
books, an'  we  both  wid  achin'  hearts  the  time." 

"  And  he  knew  you  by  the -dress  ? " 

"Yes,  ma'am,  the  night  before  he  left  Ireland  I  wore  that 
dress  at  a  little  party,  an*  it  happened  that  I  never  wore  it 
after  that  'till  last  night.  It  was  in  the  bottom  of  my  chest, 
an'  wheniver  I  looked  at  it,  it  just  seemed  like  the  ghost  of 
all  my  old  happiness  shtared  me  in  the  face  an'  I  could  not 
put  the  gown  on  me  back.  An'  I  wore  it  that  night  because 
it  seemed  it  was  just  as  good  masking  as  anny.  It  was  the 
coshtume  of  happiness  an'  it  hid  the  real  Katie  McCarty,  so 
I  thought ;  but  the  saints  be  praised  it  brot^bt  me  great  joy. 

"No,  ma'am,  he  didn't  know  I  was  in  this  country.  I 
didn't  come  to  find  him.  I'd  not  follow  anny  man,  but  I 
came  because  all  the  family  came  an'  there  was  no  reason 
why  I  should  stay  behind." 

"You  have  perfect  faith  that  your  lover  has  told  you  the 
truth?"  I  ventured. 

How  her  eyes  flashed.  "  The  truth  ye  say  ?  Will  a  man 
tell  lies  to  the  woman  he  loves,  d'ye  think  ?  An'  will  a  man 
that  does  not  love  a  woman  remember  the  very  gownd  she 
wears  when  she  bade  him  good  bye?  Will  he  know  her 
through  her  mask  by  the  beatin'  an'  throbbin'  of  his  own 
heart  ?  Yis,  I  believe  ivery  word  he  said,  thank  God." 

X  stood  rebuked  before  her  simple  faith  and  said,  "  I  am 
glad  in  your  gladness,  as  I  am  sure  you  know." 

"  Cud  I  ever  have  told  you  this,  ma'am,  if  I  had  not  known 
the  warm,  lovin'  heart  of  you?  Why,  I've  felt  many  a  time 
that  ye  knew  that  my  heart  ached ;  and  that  ye  was  sorry  for 
me.  O,  there's  something,  an'  a  quare  thing  it  is,  that  tells 
ye  better  nor  words  when  ye  have  found  a  friend,  an'  Katie 
McCarty  knows  well  the  signs." 

When  I  said  to  the  head  of  the  house  that  evening, 
"  Didn't  I  tell  you  that  there  was  some  romance  hidden  in 
the  pathos  of  that  girl's  eyes?  "  he  responded  : 
'  "  I  believe  you  did,  and  I  am  afraid  you  would  rather  lose 
the  tidiest,  most  capable  domestic  we  have  had  in  many  a 
day,  than  have  your  intuitions  unverified.  Own  that  I  am 
right,  now,  aren't  you  glad  ? " 

"  I'm  glad,"  I  replied  "that  I  am  unselfish  enough  to  re- 
joice in  a  sister  woman's  happiness  even  if  it  does  take  her 
out  of  my  kitchen.  I'm  very  glad  that  the  masquerade 
brought  about  such  a  sweet  reality," 

"Upon  the  whole,"  responded  the  head  of  the  house 

thoughtfully,  "  so  am  I." 

  —Carlotta  Perry. 

Original  In  Good  Housbkbepino. 

A  OHILD'B  LAUGH. 

The  merry  laugh  <A  the  lanching  child. 

'Tis  music  sweet  to  hear, 
Delights  the  soul  from  mom  till  n^t. 

In  accents  loud  and  clear. 

The  parent  loves  the  childish  laugh. 

It  brings  a  flood  of  joy 
And  fills  the  heart  with  gladsome  songs 

That  cheer  when  cares  annoy. 

The  merry  laugh  of  the  laughing  child 

The  stranger's  life-blood  stirs, — 
And  all  the  world  the  better  is 

For  what  its  laugh  confers.  ^  ^  I  r*, 

Diqitized  bv  V^O  t>««iff«r/w. 
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Originat  in  Good  Hodsbkhbping. 

FAKILT  FASEIOIB  AND  FAVOIES. 

XIV. 

Lacb  Dmsse^  Yachting  Gowns,  Picturesqub  Hats,  Parasols 

AND  Fans. 

'HILE  the  tendency  of  fashion  at 
present  and  for  the  coming  season 
is  toward  the  directorie,  which  is 
but  another  name  for  the  severely 
classic,  the  English  tailors  are 
adapting  English  fashions  of  the 
age  when  Anton  Van  Dyke 
painted  the  portraits  of  members 
of  the  English  court.  The  pointed 
collars  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I, 
the  full  Puritan  sleeve,  are  re- 
produced on  dresses  of  to-day. 
Tailors  name  this  high  collar, 
which  to  be  fashionably  correct 
must  extend  as  high  up  as  pos- 
sible, and  fit  snugly  around  the  throat,  a  gorget,  and  pos- 
sibly it  resembles  more  closely  this  old  armorial  collar  than 
anything  else.  French  women  do  not  allow  any  white  rucli- 
ing  to  show  above  this  band  except  in  the  case  of  a  dress 
which  is  white  or  on  which  the  necessary  trimmings  are  white. 
Then  the  collar  forms  a  mere  line  between  the  flesh  and  the 
dress  collar.  In  gowns  trimmed  with  metals,  a  tiny  edge  of 
cF^pe-Hsse,  the  color  of  the  gown  if  possible,  relieved  by  a 
touch  of  metal,  is  used  as  garniture  at  the  throat.  Chantilly 
and  Marquise  lace  dresses,  which  are  usually  made  up  over 
black  surah,  show  no  relief  of  white  at  the  throat.  These 
dresses  are  made  up  of  the  extremely  wide  flouncing  a  yard 
and  a  half  in  width,  which  is  draped  over  a  skirt,  bordered 
with  a  narrow  flounce  about  ten  inches  wide,  under  the  edge 
of  which  usually  rests  a  full  frill  of  pinked  or  pleated  silk. 
The  wide  lace  covers  the  silk  basque,  is  gathered  on  the 
shoulder  and  pleated  to  a  point  at  front.  Frills  of  lace  trim 
the  back  of  the  basque  and  border  the  sleeve.  Point-esprit, 
a  figured  net,  is  used  for  entire  gowns  in  black  and  in  white. 
There  are  also  many  other  figured  nets  for  this  purpose. 
These  lace  gowns  are  always  made  up  on  a  surah,  and  rather 
profusely  trimmed  with  moire  or  gros-grained  ribbon  with  a 
satin  edge.  Plaid  moire  and  fancy  brocaded  silks  are  some- 
times used  in  combination  with  lace  in  gowns  for  dressy  wear. 

yachting  gowns. 
White  linen  and  a  heavy  white  cotton,  finished  with  a  linen 
finish  are  both  used  for  yachting  and  for  gowns  for  general 
country  wear.  These  dresses  are  usually  trimmed  with 
blue  dingaree,  an  old-fashioned  goods  imported  from  Eng- 
land for  this  purpose,  but  not  yet  sold  in  our  shops.  Bands  of 
this  navy  blue  fabric  trim  the  kilted  skirts,  catch  up  the 
drapery,  and  this  material  forms  the  large  sailor  collar  of  the 
full  blouse  waist  and  the  turned  back  cuffs  at  the  full  sleeve. 
In  some  dresses,  rows  of  white  linen  braid  are  stitched  on 
the  navy  blue  bands,  collar  and  cuffs.  Tailors  make  jaunty 
little  caps  of  silk  and  various  materials  to  wear  with  yachting 
gowns.  Exceedingly  pretty  dresses  for  children  are  made  of 
white  linen  or  heavy  cotton  in  sailor  shape,  with  a  band  of 
blue  dingaree  around  the  kilt,  wide  sailor  collar  and  cuffs  of 
blue,  embroidered  on  the  comer,  perhaps,  with  anchoi^,  stars, 
or  some  emblem  of  the  sea.  These  sailor  gowns  are  also 
made  for  children  in  piqud,  figured  with  laige  navy  blue  dots 
and  make  stylish,  serviceable  dresses  for  girls  of  eight  or  ten. 

GARDEN  HATS. 

Under  this  general  name  are  embraced  a  large  variety  of 
hats  for  general  country  wear  which  would  be  too  pronounced 
for  city  streets,  but  are  a  charming  accompaniment  of  dainty 


dresses  of  lawn,  embroidered  muslin,  or  may  be  worn  with 
tasteful  morning  gowns  in  a  walk  through  cool  country  lanes. 
The  most  picturesque  garden  hats  are  of  shirred  mull,  trimmed 
with  buttercups,  long-stemmed  daisies,  a  wreath  of  eglantine 
or  some  other  wild  flowers.  These  hats  are  too  severe  for 
any  but  young,  fair  faces.  A  hat  that  is  more  universally  be- 
coming is  a  fancy  straw,  trimmed  with  white  mull,  and  fur- 
nished with  some  relief  of  black  velvet.  Some  exceedingly 
tasteful  hats  are  woven  of  fancy  grasses  or  made  of  leaves, 
twined  together  to  form  the  entire  hat.  The  large  Tosca  hat 
turned  up  at  the  back  with  scarfs  of  net,  which  are  wound 
around  the  thfoat  by  the  wearer,  the  brim  projecting  directly 
out  over  the  forehead,  is  made  up  in  white  Leghorn  trimmed 
with  wreaths  of  roses  and  creamy  net,  with  lace  and  garlands 
of  corn-flowers  or  poppies,  or  with  close  little  drux  soux 
bunches  of  violets,  the  penny  bunch  of  the  English  flower 
dealer.  "More  than  ever,  is  this  hat  made  up  in  solid  black 
by  women  who  know  how  becoming  the  large  black  tulle  hats 
are,  the  wreaths  of  sheer  tulle  giving  peculiar  softness  to  flesh 
tints. 

PARASOLS  AND  FANS. 

Watered  silks,  changeable  taffetas  and  plaid  and  striped 
silks  are  used  for  parasols  this  season.  A  great  many  dainty 
parasols  of  embroidered  white  muslin  are  shirred  on  a  silk 
foundation  for  dressy  wear.  Trimmings  of  ribbon  form  fringe 
on  handsome  parasols,  and  the  dressy  ones  are  edged  with 
lace,  but  there  is  a  preference  on  the  promenade  for  a  parasol 
with  a  plaid  edge,  and  refined  women  very  often  pass  by  the 
more  showy  parasol  displayed  in  fashionable  shops  to  select 
one  of  plain  color  with  a  heavy  corded  faille-Francaise  silk, 
simply  bordered  with  a  white  selvage. 

All  parasols  have  rather  longer  sticks  thid  season  and  the 
handles  are  very  elaborate.  Many  of  them  are  so  large  as  to 
be  cumbersome  in  a  small  hand.  But  for  those  who  do  not 
like  a  pronounced  style,  there  are  dainty,  delicate  handles  of 
natural  wood,  twisted  into  large  rings,  bows,  or  any  design 
the  grower  fancies.  The  business  of  growing  parasol  handles 
is  quite  a  remunerative  industry.  The  twigs  or  branches  of 
vines  are  tied  while  they  are  very  young  into  eccentric  shapes, 
seen  in  the  handles  called  natural  wood.  As  the  tree  or  vine 
grows  and  enlarges,  the  eccentric  shapes  are  produced,  the 
handles  are  cut  and  sent  to  the  manufacturer  to  be  cleaned 
and  polished  for  use.  There  is  a  fancy  for  points  in  coming 
parasols.  One  style  has  triangles  of  two  different  materials 
laid  one  above  the  other.  Another  is  bordered  with  frilb  of 
lace,  while  the  center  is  in  the  form  of  a  star.  Black  parasols 
are  worn  with  many  of  the  summer  toilets,  especially  on 
dressy  occasions.  Black  satin  parasols  are  edged  with  several 
frills  of  chantilly  lace ;  black  moire  parasols  with  several 
frills  of  lace  and  loops  of  narrow  moire  ribbon. 

The  newest  fans  for  general  wear  are  Japanese,  and  are  ex- 
tremely large,  measuring  fully  fourteen  inches  in  length, 
having  extra  wide  folds.  These  fans  are  of  oxidized  silver 
and  dull  gold,  penciled  in  black,  with  irregular  designs  of 
Japanese  chrysanthemums,  dragon  flies,  palms,  or  some  other 
design  from  Japan.  Little  fans  scarcely  nine  inches  in  length, 
which  may  be  extended  to  form  a  wavy  edge  in  use,  are  shown 
in  various  fancy  designs.  Silk  fans  are  much  less  used  for 
church,  or  for  general  occasions  than  formerly.  The  silk  and 
the  lace  fan  are  reserved  for  the  opera  or  stately  dress  occa- 
sions. Ladies  have  learned  how  picturesque  and  yet  how  in- 
expensive the  Japanese  fan  is  and  they  adopt  it  with  all  their 
costumes  wherever  it  is  practicable. 

  ^-Helena  Howe^ 

I  woald  not  mite  my  spring  of  yoath 
lo  idle  dalliance;  Z  would  plant  rif 
To  blossom  in  my  mp 
When  I  am  o\A.~-m 
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HOTTBE  KATTEBB. 
IfABB  Mention  of  Misceluheouslt. 
11. 

£  are  never  too  old  to  leam,  but 
would  you  think  it  needful  for  a 
woman,  endowed  with  medium 
common  sense  and  babies 
enough  of  her  own  to  give  her  a 
lively  and  lengthened  experience 
with  poultices,  a  host  of  them, 
flaxseed  and  mustard,  cayenne 
and  onion,  "rye'n  'njin"  and 
goose  oil  and  bran,  to  live  nearly 
forty  years  before  learning  how 
to  decently  poultice  a  little 
baby's  back?  After  all  these 
years  of  spreading  salvy,  pep- 
pery, greasy  conglomerations 
and  testing  their  heat  on  chin 
and  cheek  and  wrist  and  tongue, 
before  clapping  them  over  the  chest  and  lungs  ot  squirming, 
croupy,  congested  little  folks,  to  be  so  stupidly  ignorant  of 
the  d^^ree  of  heat  a  tender  little  back  can  endure,  as  to 
cruelly  blister  it— -a  neighbor's  child— from  neck  to  diaper 
with  an  over  heated  flaxseed  meal  and  onion  poultice  ? 

Yes,  I  did  it.  I  poulticed  that  dear  little  baby's  back  just 
as  I  would  its  chest.  The  poultices  were  no  thicker,  no 
warmer.  To  your  and  my  weather  and  time  toughened  chin 
and  cheek  and  scalding-tea  parboiled  tongue,  those  poultices 
would  have  seemed  almost  cool,  but  a  baby's  skin  is  more 
tender  than  a  rose  leaf,  and  lying  so  long  in  the  thick,  warm 
pudding,  out  of  which  the  poor  little  thing  could  not  wriarle 
her  escape,  burned,  or  rather  dissolved,  the  Aim  of  a  skin,  and 
a  big,  wicked  blister  was  the  result. 

"Of  course,"  the  doctor  said,  when  interviewed  in  regard 
to  cold  cream  and  mutton  tallow  dressings,  "every  mother 
knows  that  a  poultice  for  baby's  back  must  be  several  degrees 
cooler  than  for  the  chest  or  limbs." 

But  one  mother  had  to  leam  the  fact  at  the  expense  of  a 
peeled  baby.   

The  green  stripe  in  my  new  rag  carpet  is  fading,  or  wear- 
ing, to  show  a  tinge  of  yellow.  If  I  again  have  occasion  to 
color  cotton  rug  rags  green,  I  shall  first  dye  them  blue,  then 
dip  them  into  the  yellow  bath,  the  reverse  of  which  I  did  do, 
consequently  my  carpet  is  di^gured  by  the  green  stripe  in  it 
wearing  yellow  and  not  blue. 

"It's  working  on  dark  colored  goods  by  lamp  light  that  is 
spoiling  my  eyes,"  you  and  I  have  said,  poking  our  head  a 
little  further  under  the  lamp  shade,  trying  to  squint  tooth- 
whittled  ends  of  black  thread  through  needle  eyes  that  sud- 
denly seem  to  become  blanks. 

"  I  killed  my  eyes  sewing  evenings  on  heavy,  dark  cloth 
for  men's  wear,"  an  old  tailoress  recently  said  to  me,  wiping 
tears  from  her  sightless,  cataract-flimmed  eyes. 

But  sew  we  must,  we  home-keepers  and  care-takers  of  grow- 
ing, active  children;  sew  by  sunlight  and  sew  by  lamplight, 
mend  and  make  for  our  dear  ones  and  those  not  so  dear,  till 
sight  blurrs  and  fades.  But  in  the  average  family,  with  its 
mixed  sewing,  by  forethought,  she  who  sets  the  stitches  can 
so  plan  and  sort  her  needle  work,  that  much  of  this  sewing  on 
dark  colored  goods  by  lamplight  can  be  avoided.  I  have 
seen  the  seamstress  of  a  home  select  from  her  heaped  basket 
white  work,  under  garments,  print  aprons,  napery,  etc.,  with 
which  to  occupy  her  busy  hands  through  a  sunny  afternoon, 
aud  then,  when  evening  fell,  bring  into  the  glare  of  her  lamp. 


a  pile  of  dark  socks  or  an  old  black  vest  or  coat  to  mend  with 
strained,  aching  eyes. 

I  have  learned  to  sort  each  week's  sewing  woric  that  I  do, 
or  intend  doing,  setting  aside  for  evening  woric  that  requiring 
the  least  strain  of  eyesight  and  that  alwa^  means  stitches 
on  white  goods  and  letter  writing.  I  look  over  my  mending 
and  put  the  dark  and  light  colored  garments  in  two  piles,  one 
for  afternoon  and  one  for  evening  work. 

Sometimes  jackets  and  panties  and  leggings  are  dropped 
into  one's  lap  or  flung  from  the  head  of  the  stairs  at  some- 
body's bedtime,  that  must  be  patched  between  sunset  and 
sunrise,  while  their  owner  sleeps  the  sleep  of  a  tired,  romp- 
ing, racing  little  boy,  or  a  big  tear  comes  in  a  school  coat  or 
dress  that  must  be  mended  before  next  morning's  school  bell 
rings,  but  see  that  these  stitches  by  lamplight  on  somber  hued 
goods  are  exceptions,  not  the  rule,  in  your  home. 

 —Clarissa  Potter. 

Original  in  Good  Housbkebmno. 

THE  ORADLE  AT  THE  FOUVBLOra  ABTLUll, 

SIXTY-EIGHTH  STREET  AND  THIRD  AVKNUZ,  NEW  YORK  CnV. 
"The  building  ia  a  Tcry  fine  one  of  cheerfnl  red  brick,  and  over  the 
main  entnnoe  is  the  significant  figure  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul,  the  great 
apostle  of  charity,  holding  tenderly  in  his  arms  a  little  abandoned  one." 
— iMw  York  Press.   

On  this  cradle  of  deftly  wrought  wicker, 

Of  osiers  so  supple  and  brown, 
Hot  tears  have  dropped  thicker  and  thidter 

And  come  like  a  flood  pouring  down- 
In  this  ark  in  the  river-bank  rushes. 

Full  many  a  first-bom  is  Iain 
With  the  anguish  which  cruelly  crushes 

When  the  death  angel  numbers  the  slain. 

With  bleeding  hearts  patting  forever^ 

Ah,  the  torturing,  agralied  moan  I— 
More  bitter  than  death  thus  to  sever 

Our  flesh  and  our  blood  from  its  own. 

Through  the  thoroughfares  of  the  great  dty, 

Humanity's  multitude  goes, 
A  tnrbulent  torrent  whose  ditty 

Swells  harsh  on  our  ears  as  it  flows. 

Now  crowding  and  surging  and  swelling 
Like  the  Nile  with  its  banks  overflown, 

Now  with  avalanche  motion  impelling 
As  its  tide  o'er  the  dty  is  thrown. 

O,  harsh  moaning  sounds  whidi  awaken 

Keen  echoes  of  sorrow  and  woel 
God  help  the  lone  foundlings  forsaken 

When  the  torrents  thdr  banks  overflow. 

O  thou  who  art  charity's  giver, 

Apostle  Sl  Vincent  de  Paul, 
Watching  there  by  the  side  of  the  river, 

Adopt  them  and  shelter  them  all. 

—Adelaide  George  Bennett. 


Original  in  Good  Hodseeebpimo. 

OHEUBTBT  OF  THE  LAUVDST. 

The  laundress  will  find  it  useful  to  ''paste  this  in  her  hat" 
Thirty  yards  of  cotton  cloth  may  be  bleached  in  fifteen  min- 
utes by  one  large  spoonful  of  sal  soda  and  one  pound  of 
chloride  of  lime  dissolved  in  soft  water ;  after  taking  out  the 
cloth  rinse  it  in  soft  cold  water  so  that  it  may  not  rot. 

The  color  of  French  linen  may  be  preserved  by  a  bath  in 
a  strong  tea  of  common  hay.  Calicoes  with  pink  or  green 
colors  will  be  brightened  if  vinegar  is  put  in  the  rinsing 
water,  while  soda  is  used  for  purple  and  blue.  If  it  is  de- 
sired to  set  colors  previous  to  washing,  put  a  spoonful  of 
ox  gall  to  a  gallon  of  water  and  soak  the  fabrics  in  the  liquid. 
Colored  napkins  are  put  in  lye  before  washing,  to  set  the 
color.  The  color  of  black  cloth  is  fre^ned  if  itits  put  in  a 
pail  of  water  containing  a^^figi^iy/JV^rO  IC 
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Oiifioal  in  Good  Housbkbeping. 

ART  AHD  ABTIOLES  WITHOUT  A£T. 

Odk  Family  Pictuus. 
,  £  must  all  have  pictures ;  we  think  a 

bare  wall  looks  monotonous,  but  is 
relieved  by  a  warm  bit  of  landscape ; 
a  cute  idea  in  a  picture  amuses  us; 
an  historical  engraving  is  instructive ; 
besides  every  one  else  has  them 
so  we  must,  and  the  more  we  get  the 
more  virtuous  we  feel.  What  style  of 
pictures  have  we  in  our  sitting  room  ? 
We  will  not  confess  that  ours  are  not 
as  good  as  most  people's.  A  large 
oil  chromo  with  wide  gilt  frame,  a 
dull  blue  of  a  single  shade  makes  a 
sky,  piled  with  thick  patches  of  yel- 
low clouds,  mountains  of  a  still  deeper 
yellow  occupy  the  background.  In  the  foreground  a  city 
with  its  harbor  dotted  with  small  sail  boats,  topped  by  masts 
as  high  as  the  highest  house,  the  dull  red  church  is  just  one- 
half  as  high  as  the  mountains,  the  groves  of  trees  are  mas- 
sive green  solids,  the  houses  are  of  a  bright  red,  and  an  ox 
of  the  same  shade  is  grazing  upon  a  green  and  brown  bank. 
We  know  that  this  is  intended  for  a  landscape,  that  the  upper 
part  represents  a  sky,  but  whoever  saw  a  sky  that  looked  like 
a  thickly  painted  board  ?  We  do  not  suppose  that  the  masts 
were  intended  to  be  as  high  as  the  houses,  but  they  appear 
so.  We  have  never  seen  an  ox  of  that  color  or  grass  that 
looked  like  a  yard  or  two  of  green  oilcloth.  In  fact  there  is 
in  the  picture  not  one  of  the  lights  and  shades,  and  colors 
that  we  see  in  Nature.  What  did  we  get  it  for  then  ?  Surely 
from  our  windows  we  can  see  more  beauty  every  day. 

We  Americans  think  it  well  to  have  an  engraving  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  It's  a  good  example  for  our 
children — such  a  cheap  example  too  I  What  inspiration  a 
child  would  get  from  blurred  faces,  awkward  positions,  and 
features  with  little  expression  and  less  intelligence.  George 
Washington  himself  would  rather  be  forgotten  than  remem- 
bered in  such  a  way. 

If  we  see  real  strawberries  our  first  thought  is  "  Let's  eat 
them  "  but  that  is  the  last  thing  we  think  of  when  we  look  at 
our  fruit  piece ;  we  cannot  imagine  how  these  smooth  seedless 
balls  would  taste ;  we  think  of  downy  peaches  but  see  glazed 
ones;  of  delicious,  mellow  pears,  but  see  only  pear  shaped 
blocks  of  wood.  What  is  the  good  of  having  such  pictures? 
Flower  pieces  and  fruit  pieces  are  not  easy  things  to  buy, 
and  unless  we  feel  quite  sure  of  our  taste  and  judgment,  we 
had  better  select  some  other  newspaper  with  some  other 
prize  chromo.  "  Wide  Awake  "  and  "  Fast  Asleep  "  of  course 
we  have.  Every  one  likes  to  see  a  child  asleep,  and  still 
^more  to  see  her  waken  suddenly,  so  that  the  Idea  is  artistic, 
but  who  ever  saw  a  child  with  yellow  brown  complexion, 
very  blue  eyes,  carmine  cheeks,  and  hair  of  a  deep  yellow 
ochre?  It's  an  imposition  upon  childhood  to  hai^  up  such 
a  picture  I  The  pretty  idea  is  not  enough  to  answer  for  such 
execution. 

We  have  framed  a  Madonna  which  we  cut  out  of  a  maga- 
zine. It  was  said  to  be  one  of  Raphael's  grand  pictures, 
'lhat  was  enough;  we  forgot  to  ask  if  it  were  a  good  copy, 
did  not  notice  that  the  steel  plates  used  in  thisengraving  had 
been  worn  down  so  that  although  the  outline  was  the  same, 
all  the  delicate  shading  which  gives  life  to  the  features  had 
disappeared. 

We  thought  we  had  reached  the  height  of  our  ambition 
when  we  got  oil  portraits  of  the  family.  You  would  know 
they  were  our  relatives,  but  a  picture  may  be  execrable,  and 
yet  have  the  general  outline  and  features  of  a  face.  Our 


brother  never  looked  at  us  with  such  staring  lifeless  eyes; 
never  put  himself  into  such  a  stiff  unnatural  position.  What 
we  wanted  was  the  life  caught  on  the  canvas,  so  that  every 
time  we  looked  it  would  seem  about  to  speak. 

This  is  our  collection  of  pictures :  Are  yours  much  better  ? 
We  go  into  a  house,  look  at  the  books  and  papers,  and  feel 
that  we  have  some  idea  of  the  kind  of  people  who  live  there. 
Would  you  presume  to  form  much  of  an  idea  of  the  refine- 
ment and  taste  of  a  family  from  the  pictures  on  their  walls  ? 
We  pick  up  one  book  after  another,  a  good  history  of  the 
United  States,  perhaps  one  of  England,  a  biography  of 
Franklin,  bound  copies  of  Harper's  and  Atlantic,  Dickens 
and  a  few  stories  for  the  children.   That  our  pictures  are  not 
as  good  in  quality  as  our  books  is  obvious,  neither  do  we 
enjoy  them  as  we  do  our  books.   We  talk  about  our  books, 
politics  and  religion,  even  discuss  the  merits  of  our  easy 
chair,  but  we  utterly  ignore  our  pictures.   The  reason  why 
we  ignore  good  pictures  is  evident.    We  have  no  large 
public  and  private  collections  to  look  at  every  day,  as  can 
be  found  in  the  old  cities  of  Europe ;  we  leave  out  of  our 
public  schools  the  branches  of  study  that  would  teadi  us 
how  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  real  pictures.   The  never  end- 
ing advice  is,  **  Study  your  arithmetic  and  geography,  some- 
thing practical."    Arithmetic  helps  us  to  make  money,  art 
to  enjoy  it;  geography  teaches  us  where  to  travel,  art 
how  to  make  travel  delightful.   But  most  of  all.  although 
we  put  almost  any  kind  of  likenesses  into  our  houses,  how 
sensitive  we  are  to  comments  about  them,  and  so,  criticism, 
the  best  instructor  of  all,  is  omitted.   If  you  but  examine  our 
pictures  without  saying  anything,  we  immediately  suspect 
that  you  are  pluming  yourself  upon  having  a  finer  taste  than 
we  ;  it  is  an  implied  insult  to  question  our  taste ;  criticise  our 
cow  and  you  criticise  us.   We  buy  a  horse ;  we  look  him  over, 
compare  him  with  neighbor  Jones'  and  find  that  in  all  essen- 
tial qualities  he  is  superior;  of  course  we  think  he  is  a  fast 
trotter.   We  have  never  tried  his  speed,  for  whenever  we 
felt  like  it,  he  didn't   If  some  one  suggests  that  although  he 
steps  high,  he  travels  easily  on  both  sides  of  the  road  at  once, 
we  never  forgive  him.   How  indignant  we  are  if  any  one 
comes  in  and  exclaims  "You  ought  to  have  more  pure  airl " 
we  feel  like  saying :  "  We  have  no  trouble  breathing  it,  if  you 
do  perhaps  you'd  better  step  outdoors."   We  may  tell  our 
children  a  dozen  times  a  day  that  they  will  be  a  disgrace  to 
the  family  if  they  don't  study  harder,  but  let  any  one  calmly 
remark  that  Charlie  is  not  studious  and  the  family  pride  is 
up  in  arms  in  a  minute.   So  what  would  happen  if  any  one 
should  venture  to  criticise  our  pictures?  We  tremble  to 
think  of  it.    Imagine  even  an  ordinary  art  knowledge  being 
brought  to  bear  upon  our  last  prize  chromo.    We  will  not  sub- 
mit to  be  improved  in  any  one  of  these  three  effective  wa3rs. 
But  how  do  we  buy  these  pictures  ?  When  moving  or  house 
cleaning  time  comes  we  see  the  need  of  more  pictures; 
carpets,  furniture,  and  table  linen  are  selected  with  care. 
Time,  thought  and  talk  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  pur- 
chase.   Forgetting  that  pictures  ought  to  receive  more  atten- 
tion than  furniture,  we  buy  them  carelessly ;  our  momen- 
tary fancy  must  be  pleased  and  the  picture  must  not  be 
too  expensive.  That  the  idea  should  be  so  good,  so  accu- 
rately and  truthfully  shown  that  it  shall  grow  upon  us,  how 
absurd !   The  agent  of  the  Bible  Looking  Glass  calls ;  the 
truths  of  the  Bible  brought  out  in  pictures  I   The  idea  is  a 
good  one,  but  let  us  see  how  they  are  brought  out  The 
agent's  opening  speech  is  "Even  profane  men  buy  it  for  its 
unique,  eccentric  pictures,  it's  cheaper  to  have  your  pictures 
bound  than  framed,  besides  you  get  an  elegant  chromo."  In 
the  one  called  "  Salvation  by  Faith  "  notice  the  rough  waters 
with  no  shading,  the  modern  looking  Mouse,v)nlh^diB>nian 
standing  near  by  on  the 
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meant  for  Christ  by  that  queer  arrangement  on  his  head, 
probably  intended  for  the  "  Crown  of  Glory."  He  is  hauling 
a  man  out  of  the  water  with  a  rope— pretty  substantial  faith  I 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  door^bell  rings  again  and  in 
walks  the  ever  present  agent  with  "Beatrice  Cenci."  We 
have  all  seen  this,  but  how  many  of  us  stop  to  notice  that 
although  a  copy  of  Guide's  picture,  it  is  a  miserable  thing, 
that  the  marvelous  expression  of  deepest  sadness  which  made 
the  original  famous  is  not  in  this  picture.  And  so  in  our 
house  cleanings  and  movings,  gaudy  fruit  pieces  and  flower 
pieces,  blurred  "Voyages  of  Life,"  honible  "Crucifixions," 
poorly  drawn  dog  pieces  and  cat  ineces  cover  our  walls. 
We  keep  on  buying  such  pictures.  When  we  get  rich,  with 
the  mistaken  notion  that  an  oil  painting  is  the  highest  round 
in  a  ladder  of  pictures,  we  pay  |ioo  or  more  for  a  la^  one. 
But  there  are  just  as  many  poor  oil  paintings  as  poor 
diromos.  In  no  way  have  we  fitted  ourselves  to  judge  of 
their  good  points,  and  their  weak  points,  and  naturally  we 
put  our  painting  in  a  gilt  frame  a  foot  wide ;  what  a  refining 
influence  it  must  have  1 

The  two  excuses  for  buying  such  pictures  are  that  we  could 
afford  no  better,  and  that  as  time  passed  on  we  elected  to 
improve  their  quality.  The  "can  afford  no  better"  argu- 
ment is  worthless  for  we  can  get  good  pictures  for  the  money 
that  we  pay  for  our  poor  ones,  only  we  must  be  convinced 
that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  good  picture,  and  in  some 
way  we  must  learn  what  a  good  picture  is.  If  we  look  into 
our  homes  we  shall  find  that  we  have  not  improved  their 
quality  as  we  expected. 

Our  last  pictures  are  more  expensive,  perhaps,  but  they  are 
not  more  artistic  than  our  cheap  chromos.  These  prize 
chromos  sent  out  year  after  year  by  thousands  have  injured 
us ;  and  they  have  helped  to  keep  good  pictures  out  of  the 
market.  We  seldom  look  at  our  pictures,  less  often  think  of 
them,  and  almost  never  speak  of  them  with  the  object  of 
self  improvement. 

— A/fif  Fargker  Meyer. 


Original  in  Good  Housekbemng. 

THE  OHILDSEV  HATE  aSOWH  AWAT. 

Hy  little  children  have  grown  away, 
Grown  away  from  the  land  of  play. 
Grown  to  be  men  and  women  tall. 
With  passions  and  loves  and  hates  and  all 
That  comes  to  us  when  we  grow  away 
From  childish  play. 

My  little  children  that  were  so  dear. 

How  can  I  help  but  wish  them  here 

With  arms  round  my  neck  in  the  old  loving  way 

I  have  not  known  for  many  a  day, 

Not  since  home  was  my  kingdom,  predoos  and  sweet. 

Filled  with  the  music  of  pattering  feet. 

Those  feet  that  led  them  away  from  me 
Into  the  world  and  over  the  sea, 
Leaving  me  here  in  my  lonely  room 
That  even  in  sunshine  seems  full  of  (loom, 
And  so  very  lonely  I  needs  most  cry 
For  the  days  gone  by. 

I  thought  I  should  be  the  first  to  go, 

And  I  cannot  but  wish  it  might  have  been  so, 

But  the  Father  of  love,  who  dwells  in  the  li^t, 

Took  some  of  my  babies  out  of  my  sight, — 

Took  them  away  to  his  home  of  rest, 

And  I  know,  though  I  cannot  tell  why,  'twas  best. 

So  I'm  trusting  our  Lord,  and  can  clearly  see 
That  in  that  dear  land  our  home  shall  be, 
And  though  the  children  have  gone  away 
We  shall  meet  a^ain,  oh  blessed  day. 
When  He  will  call— to  heaven  we  onne 
And  find  once  more  our  happy  home. 

— /ofac  A,  Clark. 


Orlfiuftl  In  Goon  HousBKBEriNc 

AHOTEES  SIDE  OF  THE  "HELP"  QUE8TI0H. 
A  Calipornia  Experibhck. 

yRS.  WILLIAMS  was  tired,  worn  out 
^  and  discoursed ;  Molly  was  tired  and 
cross;  Mr.  Williams  was  mad;  Henry 
was  plainly  and  unmistakably  dis- 
gusted, and  Ethel  was  tired  and  tear- 
ful, which  was,  perhaps,  the  worst  of 
all ;  and  it  was  all  on  account  of  the 
servant  girl,  or  I  should  say,  more 
correctly  speaking  —  the  lack  of  a 
\  servant  girl,  for  Bridget  had  de- 
k  parted  leaving  behind  her  in  good 
^  vigorous  Irish,  her  opinion  of  the 
Williams  family.  Three  dreary  weeks  had  followed  upon  the 
servant's  departure,  weeks  during  which  Mrs.  Williams  and 
Ethel  had  done  all  the  work ;  under  protest  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, but  still  it  had  been  thoroughly  well  done,  and  yet  they 
were  as  undecided  what  to  do  next  as  on  the  first  day  Uiey  had 
been  left  alone.  Good  competent  help  was  not  hard  to  get  in 
Oakland,  provided  one  paid  high  wages,  but  the  Williams's 
could  not  afford,  nor  was  their  family  large  enough  to  make  it 
seem  right  that  they  should  give  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen 
dollars  a  month  to  aservant  whose  only  work  was  in  the  kitchen 
and  dining-rooms,  for  all  the  washing  was  done  out  of  the 
house,  and  Mrs.  Williams  and  Ethel  attended  to  the  bed  rooms. 

The  free  and  independent  spirit  which  had  characterized 
them  at  the  outset  when  Bridget  first  left,  was  being  slowly, 
but  surely  crushed  under  the  inevitable  dish-washing,  table 
setting,  unending  routine  of  kitchen  work ;  and  on  this  memor- 
able evening  the  family  was  ready  for  peace ;  by  fair  means 
if  possible,  but  under  any  circumstances  peace.  They  were 
sitting  around  the  parlor  fire  gloomily  discussing  ways  and 
means,  how  they  could  best  intimate  to  some  of  Bridget's 
lady-friend  kitchen  girls  that  they  were  willing  to  be  forgiven 
and  worked  for  onra  again,  when  the  bell  rang,  and  young 
Mrs.  Eldridge  appeared  upon  the  scene,  fresh  and  smiling. 

Well,  you  poor  people,"  said  she  after  greeting  them  all, 
"  I  have  had  an  idea  this  afternoon,  and  came  over  to  give 
you  the  benefit  of  it,  though  my  husband  said  when  I  told 
him,  that  I  ought  to  think  twice  before  I  gave  away  what  I 
so  rarely  possessed,  but  I  came  to  see  why  you  do  not  send 
to  the  Japanese  Mission  and  get  a  good  school-boy  to  do 
your  kitchen  work  for  you?"  "Getaxc^?"  asked  all  the 
Williams's  in  a  breath ;  and  hope  once  more  began  to  shine 
in  the  eyes  of  the  wife  and  mother.  "Now  listen  to  me," 
said  Mrs.  Eldridge,  seating  herself  comfortably  in  a  rocking 
chair.  "  I'll  tell  you  all  I  know  about  this  thing,  and  who 
knows  but  through  it  you  may  soon  be  out  of  your  valley  of 
humiliation  and  slough  of  despond.  Of  course  you  have 
never  for  one  moment  tried  the  Chinese— I  know  you  don't 
like  them  and  won't  have  them  about,  though  what  in  the 
world  I  should  do  without  my  Ling  I  don't  know,  but  that  is 
neither  here  nor  there ;  I  know  you  cannot  get  a  Chinaman, 
good,  bad  or  indifferent  for  less  than  twenty  dollars  a  month, 
so  that  subject  is  ended."  "They're  so  impertinent"  mur- 
mured Mrs.  Williams,  but  the  interrfq>tion  was  unheeded. 
"  Now,  it  seems  the  Japanese  send  out  dozens  and  dozens  of 
boys  constantly  to  California  to  be  educated,  some  of  these 
boys  are  of  very  high  aristocratic  families,  as  well  as  from 
poorer  homes,  but  they  alt  come  for  the  one  purpose— a  good 
education ;  and  as  they  seem  to  have  no  false  pride,  they  are 
willing  to  go  into  any  one's  home  while  they  are  learning  and 
work.  Thus  their  time  out  of  school  hours  not  only  brings 
thetiy  in  a^^ttle  income,  but  they  get  their  rooms  and  board, 
lea^fv  uoVf       American's  live,  to  sot'  nothing  of  the  help 

*">  o^t*" » *t,^i?lcft"^o  og  le 
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Some  of  the  richer  boys  rent  rooms  and  never  do  any  out- 
side work>  but  the  majority  of  them  all  do  housework  before 
and  after  school  hours  while  going  through  the  grammar 
grades  for  the  smallest  wages,  as  their  principal  object  is  to 
get  time  to  study,  and  a  place  to  study  in.  Mrs.  Reed,  who 
told  me  this,  has  the  second  son  of  a  viscount,  or  whatever 
the  corresponding  Japanese  rank  is — in  her  kitchen,  and  he 
is  politeness  itself.  He  wears  a  gold  watch  and  chain,  gold 
sleeve  buttons  and  studs,  in  fact,  dresses  better  than  her  own 
son ;  has  his  initials  worked  on  his  underclothes,  andstamped 
on  his  valise,  and  owned  such  a  beautiful  silk  umbrella ;  she 
used  to  say  she  was  always  tempted  to  borrow  it  when  slje 
went  out,  and  in  every  way  he  is  altogether  gorgeous,  but 
nevertheless  makes  a  splendid  kitchen  and  table  boy,  and 
now  that  they  have  grown  used  to  ordering  royalty  about, 
they  find  him  very  satisfactory.  Mrs.  Reed  says  if  you  wish 
it  she  will  speak  to  Tomi,  and  he  can  bring  you  a  friend  prob- 
ably in  a  day  or  two."  "  What  wages  are  these  paragons 
prevailed  upon  to  accept?"  asked  Mr.  Williams,  as  Mrs. 
Eldridge  paused  a  moment  to  take  breath.  "  For  the  school 
boys  who  know  very  little  beyond  dish-washing  and  waiting 
on  the  door  and,  in  a  fashion,  on  the  table,  a  dollar  or  a 
dollar  and  a  half  a  week  is  given,  but  as  they  advance  further 
in  the  knowledge  of  cooking,  their  wages  are  correspondingly 
better.  Mrs.  Reed's  servant  gets  the  breakfast,  washes  the 
dishes  and  goes  to  school  comes  home  at  noon,  sets  and 
clears  die  table,  leaves  before  one,  and  returns  at  half  past 
three ;  then  works  about  the  house  until  time  to  cook  the 
dinner.  Gives  her  all  his  time  Saturdays,  and  as  long  as 
slie  needs  him  on  Sundays,  and  all  for  two  dollars  and 
a  half  a  week;  so  you  see  they  are  useful  as  well  as 
ornamental." 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  new  era,  and  when  Mrs. 
Eldridge  left,  she  took  with  her  an  urgent  appeal  from 
Mrs.  Williams,  to  Tomi,  the  Japanese  boy,  to  send  her  his 
friend  as  soon  as  possible.  About  half  past  four  the  next 
day  the  new  boy  arrived,  accompanied  by  Tomi  who  in- 
troduced him.  As  Mrs.  Williams  opened  her  front  door 
they  both  bowed  low,  and  stood  respectfully  before  her,  two 
slim,  short,  dark,  young  fellows,  well  and  quietly  dressed, 
and  thoroughly  self  possessed.  Tomi  began  the  conversation 
being  watched  by  his  friend  with  deep  admiration  the  while. 
"Madam,  how  do  you  do  ?  Mrs.  Reed  send  me,  I  Tomi,  she 
say  you  want  school-boy,  this  my  friend,  my  very  good  friend, 
I  like  you  tiy  him."  ^What  can  he  do?  "asked  Mrs.  Wil. 
liams,  the  question  was  followed  by  a  brief  colloquy  in 
Japanese,  whereupon  the  interpreter  answered,  smilingly, — 
'*  He  can  wash  dishes,  he  can  cook  a  little,  set  table,  he  say 
he  hope  you  try  him,  he  very  clean  boy."  "What  wages 
does  he  want  ? "  She  again  questioned,  and  Tomi  replied 
"  one  dollar  a  half  a  week."  To  the  question  "  when  can  he 
come  ?  the  unexpected  and  satisfactory  reply  "  to-night," 
came  promptly,  and  with  a  "thank  you  Madam,"  and  a  low 
bow  from  both  of  the  boys,  they  departed  leaving  Mrs. 
Williams  to  return  to  her  family  and  report  progress,  scarcely 
believing  she  had  a  servant  engaged.  About  seven  o'clock 
as  the  family  were  finishing  dinner  the  new  boy  arrived  bag 
and  baggage,  and  was  shown  into  his  room,  from  which  he 
almost  immediately  issued  with  a  white  apron  on,  and  ready 
for  work.  He  spoke  very  little  English  and  watched  every 
person  and  thing  with  absorbing  interest.  On  being  asked 
his  name,  he  replied  "  Arata,"  and  gravely  spelled  it  once  or 
twice,  repeating  it  at  the  end,  slowly,  as  though  to  guard 
a^inst  any  false  pronunciation.  He  cleared  the  table  deftly 
and  washed  the  dishes  quickly  and  neatly,  only  asking  to  be 
shown  where  the  things  belonged. 

After  all  was  done,  he  inquired  at  what  time  the  Are  was 
-to  be  made  in  the  morning  and  shut  himself  into  his  room 


with  his  books.  Several  days  passed  during  which  he  did  his 
work  easily  and  well,  being  quick  to  team  and  very  willing. 
He  asked  the  name  of  everything  be  saw,  and  pronounced  it 
afterward,  learning  as  Ethel  said,  according  to  the  true 
Meistershafft  system.  On  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day 
however,  as  Mr.  Williams  entered  the  dining-room  he  heard 
a  groan,  the  sound  coming  from  Arata's  room,  and  going  to 
the  boy's  door  he  was  confronted  by  the  pale,  sleepless  suf- 
fering fellow,  his  face  swollen  with  toothache,  and  his  whole 
expression  one  of  misery.  "What's  up  Arata?"  Mr.  Wil- 
liams asked  kindly,  and  Arata  handed  him  a  note,  and  re- 
plied "  I  pray  you  forgive  me,  I  go  now,"  and  stood  anxiously 
waiting  a  reply.  Mr.  Williams  opened  the  letter,  and  after 
one  astonished  look  gave  the  boy  a  consenting  nod,  speech 
being  denied  him  for  the  moment,  and  then  he  hurried  up 
stairs  to  place  the  document  before  his  wife. 
It  read : 

"  Dear  Madam, 

My  teeth  is  a  very  hurt,  therefore  I  pray 
you  cessation  from  work  that  I  go  to  the  deotist  which  prescribes 
from  the  sick.  Arata.** 

"Poor  boy,"  said  Mrs.  Williams,  laughing,  *'I  hope  his 
teeth  will  get  a  very  better,  but  in  the  meantime  what  are  we 
to  do?"  "Oh,  he'll  come  back  all  right,"  replied  her  hus- 
band "for  he  has  left  his  traps  here  ; "  and  sure  enough,  two 
days  later  he  turned  up  serene  and  smiling  in  the  afternoon, 
dashed  into  his  room  and  soon  came  out  with  another  noic 
which  he  handed  to  Mrs.  Williams,  and  which  was  read  and 
preserved  amongst  the  family  curios  for  weeks,  and  enjoyed 
by  all.  "  Dear  Madam,  I  cannot  too  exhaust  at  langu.igc 
for  your  great  kindness,  but  I  now  is  a  little  better.  Pleas 
take  moneys  for  two  days  from  week  monejrs^  Arata." 

The  household  wheels  now  seemed  to  roll  smoothly  for 
some  little  time.  The  Japanese  boy  acquainted  with  the 
routine  did  his  work  regularly  and  well  and  peace  descended 
upon  the  household,  when  one  night  after  dinner  he  came 
into  the  sitting-room  and  after  several  ineffectual  attempts 
to  unburden  his  mind,  he  delivered  himself  of  the  following : 
"  Oh  Madam,  I  very  sorry  for  you,  I  go  now,  I  cannot  stay, 
I  very  sorry  for  you,"  and  for  no  apparent  reason,  and  with- 
out further  notice,  go  he  did,  but  returned  the- next  day  with 
a  friend  whom  he  went  through  the  form  of  introducing. 
The  new  boy  gave  his  name  as  Sartu  and  electrified  the 
family  by  calling  himself  Prince  Sartu.  If  rank  were  always 
distinguishable  by  courtesy  then  indeed  his  title  may  have 
truly  been  his,  for  a  more  gracious,  affable  and  thoroughly 
polite  prince  never  stepped  than  this  same  Sartu,  but  at  the 
end  of  forty-eight  hours  he  was  needed  by  the  Japanese 
consul,  or  so  he  said, — and  the  family  mourned  his  loss. 
"  He  said  he  knew  how  to  make  sponge  cake,"  mourned 
Molly,  '*  and  we  did  not  have  time  to  let  him,  t'would  have 
been  such  fun  to  have  eaten  cake  made  by  a  prince,"  but 
Harry,  who  was  more  or  less  of  a  dyspeptic  aigued  that  the 
fun  might  not  have  been  for  the  cake-consumer.  A  regular 
procession  of  school-boys  followed  Sartu's  departure;  some 
good,  some  bad,  many  indifferent,  and  all  addicted  more  or 
less  to  letter  writing  in  its  most  violent  form,  so  that  many 
were  the  laughs  enjoyed  by  the  family  over  the  notes  sent 
upon  every  possible  occasion.  Okayama  was  the  boy  who 
wrote  a  note  to  the  baker,  when  told  to  return  him  some  stale 
bread.  The  opportunity  was  too  good  a  one  to  lose,  and  the 
bewildered  baker  received  the  following  epistle  which  be 
called  upon  Mrs.  Williams  to  interpret 

"  Dear  Baker, 

There  are  breads  in  the  safe,  but  it  is  too 
hard,  pleas  change  for  fresh  tn'ead. 

Mrs.  Willies*  JaPW^  Boy." 

By  the  time  Mrs.  Williams  SIX  or  mo@  ^school- 
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boys  she  determined  that,  as  definite  settled  help  they  were 
not  to  be  depended  upon.  Above  every  other  desire,  was 
their  wish  to  learn,  and  whenever  they  could  get  a  position 
with  the  least  work  to  do,  most  time  for  study  and  the  fewest 
interruptions,  and  the  greatest  help  from  the  family  in  a 
conversational  way,  there  they  would  remain.  As  soon  as 
one  boy  became  at  all  indifferent  to  a  place  he  would  ex- 
change situations  with  a  friend,  leaving  without  warning  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  or  merely  saying  **  he  would  bring  his 
friend,"  and  one  had  nothing  to  do  but  submit.  Perfectly 
independent,  and  usually  paid  by  the  week  ;  if  the  full  time 
was  not  up,  the  new  boy  worked  off  the  remaining  number 
of  days,  and  received  the  money,  which  he  no  doubt  divided 
with  his  companion.  Altogether  the  Japanese  school-boy 
was  not  so  much  of  a  success  conudered  in  the  light  of  a 
servant,  as  when  one  looked  upon  him  as  a  Uteraiy  curiosity; 
then,  indeed,  he  was  unrivalled. 

Furi,  when  he  came  was  full  of  ambition,  curiosity  and 
small  talk.  Coming  from  a  family  in  which  there  had  been 
several  young  girls,  who  tai^ht,  and  made  much  of  him ;  his 
head  was  quite  turned  with  the  sense  of  his  own  importance. 
He  had  a  way,  as  Henry  expressed  it,  of  "  fishing  for  compli- 
ments," that  nearly  drove  the  family  mad.  After  doing  a 
thing,  and  particulariy  if  he  knew  it  had  been  well  done,  he 
would  say,  with  die  most  pleadingly  interrogative  tone  in  his 
voice,  "  I  pray  you  excuse  me,  I  fear  not  very  good  ? "  when 
of  course  he  would  have  to  be  reassured,  and  would  retire 
covered  with  conscious  pride,  while  Heniy  longed  to  kick 
him.  During  the  time  he  was  with  them  Mrs.  Wilhams  came 
down  with  an  old  time  attack  of  neuralgia,  and  for  a  few  days 
knew  little  and  cared  less  about  what  was  going  on  around 
her.  On  her  fint  convalescent  day,  Furi  smilingly  carried 
her  luncheon  tray  upstairs  and  insinuated  himself  into  her 
room,  prepared  as  usual  to  captivate. 

"Oh,  Madam,"  he  began,  "I  very  sorry  for  you,  I  pray 
you  be  very  careful  ? "  "  Yes,"  languidly  replied  the  invalid, 
"  I  am  careful  Furi."  Furi  beamed,  and  with  a  little  indraw- 
ing  of  his  breath,  which,  alwajn  preceded  a  particularly 
brilliant  flight  into  English  conversation,  began  again,—"  I 
very  sorry  for  you,  I  think  you  get  book,  you  read,  you  be 
very  better.  You  know  Robinson  Cruso?  he  very  good  book, 
you  read  Robinson  Cruso,  you  feel  very  better,  I  give  you 
Robinson  Cruso,"  and  fairly  glowing  wiUi  success  he  turned 
to  go  for  the  book,  when  the  quite  tired  voice  stopped  him. 
"  Thank  you,  Furi,  but  I  am  not  quite  strong  enough  yet  to 
read  "  and  the  tray  being  returned  to  him,  he  blushed  him- 
self out  of  the  room.  That  evening  as  Ethel  hurried  into  the 
kitchen  in  search  of  mustard  for  Mrs.  Williams,  whose  neu- 
ralgia had  returned,  despite  the  novel  prescription,  she  was 
met  in  the  doorway  by  Furi ;  "  Oh,  Miss  Ethel,"  he  began, 
"what  are  you  opinions  of  fxee  trade  and  protections?" 
"  Haven't  any,"  she  briefly  replied  and  fled,  feeling  that  the 
-education  of  the  Japanese  mind  was  just  a  step  beyond  her. 

Some  days  later  Furi  presented  the  following  note : 

"My  dear  Madam, 

I  wish  I  go  to  the  city  this  aftmoon,  for 
I  nnst  get  aome  dodis,  and  attend  to  the  ConsuhUe  (rf  Japan, 
and  I  have  some  many  bndneu.  I  shall  come  back  about  eaght 
o'clock,  and  then  I  will  wash  dishes  tomorrow  momiDg. 

Your  faithful  boy  Furi." 

**  I  mistrust  his  return,"  said  Henry  dubiously  on  reading 
the  note,  "  a  trip  to  the  city,  or  an  imperative  (?)  summons 
from  the  Japanese  Consul,  as  a  rule  results  in— empty  is  our 
kitchen,  servants  gone  t  Still,  who  cares,  we  cannot  possibly 
have  any  worse  ones  than  we  have  already  had  and,  perhaps, 
our  next  one  may  not  have  such  a  voracious  appetite  for 
compliments.  I  used  to  get  so  tired,  he  remarked  plaintively, 
of  hearing  first  Ethel,  and  then  MoUie  say— "  you  read  very 


good,  you  wash  dishes  very  good,  you  set  table  very  good, 
I  think  you  very  good  boy."  The  following  day  a  new  boy 
appeared  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Furi.  He  had 
sent  "  his  very  good  friend,"  being  as  usual,  permanently  de- 
tained by  his  many  business,  or  the  Consulate  of  Japan. 

The  new  boy  was  taken  on  probation,  as  had  all  the  others 
before  him.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  about  him  or 
different  from  the  others  unless  it  might  have  been  his  gait. 
He  never  walked.  He  fairly  flew.  He  set  the  table,  and 
waited  upon  it  on  a  tight  run,  he  would  tear  to  the  door  when 
the  bell  rang,  admit  a  guest,  dash  up  stairs  and  precipitate 
himself  down  again  in  a  second.  Always  breathless,  he  ab- 
sorbed knowledge  on  the  fly,  and  usually  kept  an  open 
book  on  a  table  near  by,  where  he  could  catch  a  word  or 
sentence,  rule  or  exception  in  his  rapid  flights  from  one  part 
of  the  kitchen  to  another.  This  did  all  very  well  as  long  as 
his  work  went  on  and  was  not  allowed  to  suffer,  but  when 
one  day  came  in  which  he  had  tried  to  combine  mathematics 
and  dish  washing,  history  and  window  cleaning,  and  at  noon 
potato-mashing  with  English  g^'ammar,  the  family  felt  as  if 
in  justice  to  the  language,  but  one  thing  should  be  done  at  a 
time.  Ethel  entered  the  kitchen  at  twelve  to  order  luncheon 
served,  and  lo  t  there  stood  Obi,  by  the  stove,  spoon  in  one 
hand,  grammer  in  the  other,  repeating  the  articles  in  a 
dreamy  monotone,  and  rhythmically  beating  the  potatoes  in 
time.  This  language  lesson  a  la  pomme  de  terre  was 
doomed  to  an  abrupt  termination.  On  Ethel's  entrance  into 
the  room,  Obi  raised  his  eyes  and  voice  inquiringly,  *'  Miss 
Ethel,  how  many  articles  are  there  in  the  English  language  ? " 
"1,475,"  promptly  responded  she,  "and  you'll  neverlearn 
them,  never]  Evidently  the  shock  caused  by  the  sudden 
knowlet^  worked  upon  his  nervous  system,  for  some  hours 
later  a  crash  was  heard  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  silence  follow- 
ing upon  it,  was  spent  by  him  in  letter  writing,  to  this  effect. 

"  Dear  Madam, 

I  now  made  mistake,  broke  [datei,  pleas  for- 
give and  when  I  get  moneys  I  get  plates." 

He  did  not  get  the  plates,  but  some  time  after  got  his  dis- 
missal for  haughtily  writing  to  inquire,  when  asked  to  do 
some  extra  service : 

"  Dear  Madam, 

Whereas  please  notify  what  are  extra  work, 
for  I  cannot  that  I  do  extra  works." 

"I'm  tired  of  this,"  said  Mr.  Williams  that  night,  "the 
mental  strain  upon  me  of  seeing  new  faces  every  few  days,  aod 
trying  to  remember  which  name  belongs  to  which,  is  un- 
fitting one  for  business,  to  say  nothing  of  the  exhaustion 
following  upon  the  literature  I  have  read  during  the  last  few 
months.  Either  let  us  get  servants  to  work,  or  start  a  pre- 
paratory school  for  hired  help  consumed  with  a  thirst  for 
knowledge,  but  do  not  let  us  try  any  longer,  to  get  work  out  of 
and  learning  into,  one  and  the  same  person  at  the  same  time, 
it  cannot  be  done."  "Amen,"  said  Henry,  and  so  said  they 
ail  of  them.  English  kitchen  ladies,  colored  girls,  brought 
from  the  South  to  California,  and  the  Japanese  school-boys, 
may  all  be  the  long-looked  for  "servants  of  the  future,"  but 
it  is  a  future  that  is  stiU  far  off,  and  the  time  is  not  yet,  and 
to  all  housekeepers,  who  are  confronted  with  the  vexed 
"help  "  question,  I  say  in  Arata's  words,  dear  ladies,  "  I  very 
sorry  for  you  1 " 

  —Maud  Wyman. 

"  I  LOVE  my  books  I  they  ire  companions  dear. 

Sterling  in  worth,  in  friendship  most  sincere ; 

Here  talk  I  with  the  wise  in  ages  gone, 

And  with  the  nobly  gifted  of  our  own ; 

If  love,  joy,  laughter,  sorrow,  please  the  mii^d,  _ 

Lo«,  joy.  grief,  latighter,  i^^^i^jh^Jt^I  ^"(^^y^^^*' 
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Orisfiiil  in  Good  Housbkbefihg. 

OUB  BABIES  A3ST>  THEIR  MOTHEBS. 
Claims  op  the  Onb  and  Duties  op  the  Other. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
The  Bottle  Fxoblbh. 

BUNGING  Baby  up  by  hand  is  considered 
a  difficult  task,  but  the  young  mother 
who  finds  herself  confronted  with  this 
misfortune  need  not  be  disheartened. 
With  proper  care  and  an  even  start  the 
**  bottle  "  baby  has  as  good  a  chance  as 
his  nature  fed  brother ;  and  while  nothing 
can  equal  mother's  milk,  where  it  is  just 
right  and  the  mother  shielded  from  ad- 
verse circumstances,  there  is  very  much 
to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  bottle.  The 
g^atest  element  of  danger  in  artificial 
feeding  is  the  lack  of  exactness  in  preparing  the  food,  making 
its  quality  uncertain,  and  the  absence  of  care  in  keeping  the 
bottles  scrupulously  clean.  When  you  add  the  other  item 
of  allowing  the  nurse  or  neighbor's  child  to  take  care  of  the 
baby  by  the  hourj  feeding  it  whenever  it  can  be  induced  to 
take  food,  you  have  the  trinity  that  compass  the  bottle-baby 
with  dangers  round. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  mothers 
who  find  themselves  unable  to  nurse  their  children  seem  to 
think  themselves  justified  in  shirking,  more  than  usual  the 
attention  which  is  the  child's  due. 
■  For  the  first  two  or  three  days  an  infant  does  not  need  a 
large  amount  of  food.  One  teaspoonful  of  sweet  cream  to 
four  teaspoonfuls  of  water,  a  trifle  of  sugar,  will  be  about  the 
right  proportion  in  the  majority  of  cases.  If  milk  is  used, 
make  it  one-fourth.  This  preparation  is  better  than  sage  tea, 
cracker  water,  rice  water,  or  any  of  the  other  villainous  com- 
pounds nurses  are  so  fond  of  giving.  To  many  grown  per- 
sons herb  tea  is  nauseating,  and  I  don't  know  by  what  logic 
it  is  supposed  to  be  palatable  or  nourishing  to  infants. 

As  you  value  your  own  peace,  don't  follow  the  theory  that 
babies  need  no  nourishment  for  forty-eight  hours.  While  a 
few  seem  only  to  care  for  sleep,  in  which  case  feed  only  as 
a  secondary  matter,  the  majority  of  infants  will  protest 
strongly  against  the  starvation  plan,  even  for  six  hours,  and 
will  make  the  most  shrieking,  head-splitting  appeal  they  arc 
capable  of  producing.  Unless  the  child  drops  to  sleep  im- 
mediately after  being  dressed,  give  it  some  of  the  before  men- 
tioned food,  which  has  been  heated  to  just  98**.  Give  it 
slowly  and,  as  a  rule,  not  more  than  two  tablespoonfuls — often 
much  less.  The  child's  circulation  is  thereby  stimulated,  the 
introduction  of  food  aids  the  action  of  the  bowels ;  baby  is 
comfortable,  warm  and  sleepy.  Lay  it  away,  and  often  three 
or  more  hours  will  pass  before  aught  is  heard  from  the  little 
stranger.  Many  a  child  is  made  fretful  by  too  much  or 
wrongly  bestowed  care  during  the  first  week.  Touch  not, 
handle  not,  so  long  as  quiet  and  good  natured,  should  be 
maxims  in  every  nursery  for  at  least  the  first  six  months,  when 
the  infant  life  is  trying  to  adjust  itself  to  its  surroundings. 

When  choosing  the  cow  to  furnish  baby's  milk,  don't 
choose  one  known  as  an  extra  butter-maker;  the  milk  is  too 
rich  in  oil.  This  fault  is  inherent  in  the  milk  of  nearly  all  the 
fine  breed  cows,— Je  rseys,  etc.  By  preference  get  a  good 
"  mooley,"  with  no  airs  about  her,  and  pedigree  only  on  one 
side  worth  mentioning ;  not  famed  for  butter,  but  for  luscious 
milk.  Choose  one  not  over  three  years  old  if  possible,  and 
new  milch  or  nearly  so.  Having  obtained  the  cow  care  for 
her.  Give  her  the  sweetest  of  hay  or  grass,  plenty  of  pure 
water,  and  for  mess  only  sweet  skim  milk  and  meal  or  bran. 
See  that  she  is  not  fed  from  the  swill  pail  nor  on  rotten  veg- 


etables. Keep  her  in  a  clean,  comfortable,  airy  barn  in  the 
winter  and,  my  word  for  it,  if  you  have  trouble  with  the  milk 
it  won't  be  mooley's  fault,  but  the  nurse's  or  baby's. 

It  is  hard  to  lay  down  rules  as  to  the  proportions  and  fre- 
quency of  feeding  since  to  some  extent  each  child  is  a  law  to 
itself,  some  thriving  on  undiluted  milk  after.three  months  old ; 
others  unable  to  take  stronger  than  two-thirds  milk  when  a 
year  old ;  others  still  not  able  to  digest  cow's  milk  in  any 
form  or  proportion.  However,  the  following  proportions  will 
serve  as  a  basis,  to  be  varied  to  suit  individual  cases : 

After  the  first  week,  one-fourth  milk. 

At  the  end  of  six  weeks,  one-third. 

Six  months,  one-half. 

At  nine  months,  two-thirds. 

At  one  year,  seven-eighths,  or  undiluted. 

These  proportions  are  understood  to  be  without  the  use  of 
artificial  foods.  As  to  quantity  of  food  during  tweaty^four 
hours,  an  oft  quoted  authority  gives : 

For  the  first  two  days,  four  and  one-half  gills. 

At  ten  days,  six  gills. 

At  one  month,  nine  and  three-fourths  gills. 

It  is,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  much  above  the 
average,  and  I  advise  the  addition  of  more  milk,  or  if  the 
child  cannot  digest  a  larger  proportion  of  milk,  the  addition 
of  some  artificial  food,  rather  than  the  giving  of  such  a  quan- 
tity of  fluid,  which  taxes  the  kidneys  severely  and  weakens 
the  stomach,  and  in  some  cases  has  induced  a  watery  diarrhea, 
which  is  checked  only  by  giving  such  a  quantity  of  food  as 
will  satisfy  hunger  without,  as  it  were,  flushing  the  alimentary 
canal. 

There  are  two  ways  of  learning  if  the  milk  is  undigested 
from  any  cause.  First,  the  child  is  apt  to  vomit  if  troubled 
with  indigestion,  and  to  be  greatly  afflicted  with  flatulence. 
Observe  the  matter  vomited ;  if  it  consists  of  fine,  soft  curds 
and  brownish  water,  it  is  in  the  first  stage  of  digestion  and 
there's  nothing  wrong  unless  the  fluid  part  overbalances  the 
curd.  If  added  to  this  fact  baby  never  seems  satisfied,  and 
the  stools  are  very  loose,  add  a  larger  proportion  of  milk.  If, 
however,  the  food  is  ejected  in  hard,  large  curds,  either  the 
stomach  is  weak  or  the  milk  too  strong.  Coupled  with  this 
there  is  usually  the  passing  of  a  greenish  stool  containing 
hard  curds.  A  stool  green  at  its  passage,  if  persistent,  is  in- 
dicative of  indigestion  and  colic  and  should  receive  attention. 

Cow's  milk  stands  first  as  the  most  available  and  the  most 
universally  adapted.  This  standby  failing  from  any  cause 
whatever  to  fill  the  bill,  there  comes  a  large  list  of  artificial 
foods  to  be  used  either  alone  or  as  adjuncts  to  make  up  defi- 
ciencies. For  those  living  in  cities,  condensed  milk  serves 
an  admirable  purpose.  Condensed  milk  has  the  advantages 
of  not  being  affected  by  weather,  of  possessing  an  even 
quality  and  of  being  transportable  in  bulk  any  distance,  doing 
away  with  the  danger  of  a  change/^  milk  if  a  summer  journey 
is  undertaken.  It  is,  however,  open  to  one  serious  fault,  it  is' 
so  sweet  it  is  apt  to  sour  on  the  child's  stomach  and  cause 
formation  of  gas.  The  direction±<  on  the  can  for  simulating 
milk  are  so  plain  they  do  not  need  repeating  here.  It  is  in 
some  cases  too  fattening. 

The  bottle  to  be  used  needs  much  attention  not  only  in 
being  chosen  but  in  caring  for  it  Get  one  that  is  smooth, 
without  lettering,  if  possible,  since  when  blown  in  the  bottle 
they  form  a  nice  lodging  place  for  tiny  curds  of  milk.  Two 
bottles  can  be  made  to  do  service  but  three  will  be  found 
more  convenient,  especially  in  summer.  If  possible  avoid 
the  use  of  rubber  tubing;  it  takes  no  longer  to  nurse  a  child 
from  the  bottle  than  from  the  breast,  and  it  is  much  better  for 
a  young  infant  to  have  the  position  and  warmth  that  it  gains 
from  being  held  than  to  be  laid  in  the  cradle  to  nurse  itself  to 
sleep,  often  retaining  the  n^)ple- in -.its -mouths  during  the 
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entire  nap.  Use  only  black  rubber.  If  you  use  a  tube,  ex- 
haust the  air  in  it  before  giving;  the  babe,  as  even  that  amount 
of  air  made  induces  hiccoug^hs,  it  beii^  a  superflous  article. 

To  cleanse  the  bottles,  wash  thoroughly  in  hot  water,  using 
shot  or  gravel  if  1^  any  mishap  sour  milk  has  lodged  in  the 
crevices ;  rinse  with  warm  water  containing  a  little  soda ;  diy 
in  the  sun.  In  washing  the  rubber  portions,  avoid  hot  water 
as  it  spoils  them ;  use  warm  soda  water.  Take  the  tube  en- 
tirely apart ;  use  the  brush  for  the  purpose ;  rinse  thoroughly 
and  lay  in  a  dry,  airy  place.   Don't  leave  them  soaking. 

The  food  for  the  day  can  be  prepared  in  the  morning  and 
set  in  a  cool,  sweet  place.  When  wanted,  heat  the  portion 
needed  to  the  proper  temperature,  testing  with  a  thermom- 
eter (in  winter,  warm  the  bottle),  introduce  the  tube,  draw  out 
the  air,  and  give  it  to  baby.  If  a  portion  is  left,  as  there 
should  be  a  few  drops,  pour  out,  rinse  the  bottle  and  tube 
and  set  away,  uncorked ;  it  will  be  sweet  next  time.  Don't 
make  a  practice  of  heating  twice  as  much  as  you  need,  leav- 
ing it  in  the  bottle  tightly  corked  and  setting  in  a  warm 
place,  for  next  time  sudi  a  dose  is  nauseating.  If  you 
don't  believe  it,  try  it. 

The  food  for  the  night  can  be  prepared  in  the  evening.  By 
preparing  I  mean  mixed  in  the  right  proportions,  so  that  all 
that  is  necessary  is  heating.  If  you  have  been  careful,  you 
wilt  have  two  clean  bottles.  If  baby  nurses  twice  during  the 
night,  you  will  need  both,  and  here  comes  in  the  call  for  the 
third  bottle  in  the  morning,  which  should  be  cleaned  the 
night  before.  Forethought  and  management  will  so  arrange  it 
that  the  care  of  the  bottles  will  not  be  burdensome,  the  food 
will  always  be  mixed  in  certain  proportions,  and  the  addition 
of  a  ten-cent  thennometer  will  insure  an  even  temperature. 

As  a  rule,  don't  feed  oftener  than  every  two  hours  if  the 
child  is  well;  twice  between  the  hours  of  6  p.  m.  and  5  a.  m., 
np  to  three  or  four  months ;  once  after  that.  But  see  to  it  that 
the  child  takes  enough,  not  just  a  few  swallows  and  drops  to 
deep,  then  it  will  wake  oftener. 

 ^Amelia  A.  Whitfield,  M.  D. 

Origmal  In  Good  HoDsaicBBPtMG. 

XT  FATHER'S  OHIFA  OUF. 

For  many  years  that  birthday  gift— 

My  father's  china  cup— 
Beside  his  good  right  hand  has  stayed 
To  hold  the  coffee  mother  made. 
Although  the  saucer,  I'm  afraid. 

Was  early  broken  np. 

The  roses  on  its  surface  smooth. 

That  wreathed  it  round  about, 
Have  lost  the  radiant  bloom  they  wore 
The  day  we  took  it  from  the  store ; 
It's  handle's  gone,  its  beauty's  o'er, 

It  never  will  wear  out. 

And  there's  a  scar  that  came  the  day 

The  table-leaf  fell  down. 
And  here  are  notches  seem  to  say 
That  Nell  was  late  to  school  that  day. 
Or  Neddie  pulled  the  cloth  away 

And  struck  his  curly  crown. 

It  sodi  a  charmed  existence  bean, 

No  usage  will  destroy. 
And  since  'tis  father's,  I  could  not 
Annihilate  it  on  the  spot. 
'TIS  plain  I  most  invent  a  plot 

Old  china  to  employ. 

For  worst  of  alt,  no  later  gift 

Induces  him  to  spare  it. 
Some  day  his  favorite  dish  I'll  make. 
Shed  one  fond  tear  for  memory's  sake, 
And  then  that  china  cup  I'll  t^e, 

And  hide  It  in  the  garret 

—Marienne  Hatton, 


Original  in  Good  HousBKBKPiHa. 

BVEET-DAT  DE88EKTS-PAET  III 
And  Desserts  for  Every  Day, 

wednesday,  august  i. 

Barry  Rolls. 

Roll  biscuit  doivl*  tl^lOi  cat  in  small  squares  and  spread  with 
berries  and  roll  up  and  place  in  a  pan..  Pour  over  one  cupful 
of  sugar,  one-half  of  a  capful  of  butter,  rubbed  together,  cue  cup- 
ful of  boiling  water  beaten  in  till  cot^.  Bake.   Sauce  Na  9. 

THURSDAY,  AUGOST  2. 
Banana  Blanc  Mange. 

One  quart  of  boiling  milk,  four  tablespoonfuls  each  of  smooth 
corn-starch  and  sugar,  boil  together  until  thick ;  when  cool,  add 
one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  and  stir  in  three  sliced  bananas  and 
mould.   Sauce  la 

FRIDAY,  August  3. 

Orange  Deep  Pie. 

Bake  in  deep  pastry  mixture,  one-half  of  a  pound,  each,  of  sugar 
and  butter  creamed  together.  Add  the  juice  of  two  oranges,  the 
grated  rind  of  one  and  five  eggs  beaten  stiff. 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  4. 
Mrs.  R's  Pudding  (nice). 

One-half  of  a  cupful  of  sugar,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  melted 
butter,  one  egg  beaten  stiff,  one  cupful  of  milk,  one  pint  of  flour, 
and  three  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder.  Put  one-half  of  the 
dot^h  in  a  pudding  dish,  cover  with  blackberries  and  add  the  rest 
of  the  dough.   Bake.   Sauce  8. 

SUNDAY,  August  5. 
Chocolate  Cream  Cuatarde. 

Melt,  in  a  dish  set  over  a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  one-fourth  of  a 
cake  of  chocolate,  and  add  to  a  boiled  custard,  of  one  quart  of 
milk,  the  yolks  of  five  six  tablespoonfuls  of  8i^;ar  and  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  corn-atarch.  Bake  in  cups  and  make  meringue 
of  the  whites  of  three  ^gs  and  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  sugar. 

MONDAY,  August  6. 
White  Pudding  (very  good). 

Mix  together  one  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  powdered  sugar  (sifted 
six  times),  and  one  cupful  of  milk  with  one-half  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
soda  dissolved.  Add  one  pint  of  flour  (sifted  six  times),  one  tea- 
spoonful of  cream  of  tartar,  five  tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter, 
the  whites  of  three  eggs  beaten  stiff  and  one  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla.  Bake  in  a  loaf.  Sauce  4. 

TUESDAY,  August  7. 

Gooseberry  Pie. 

Bake  in  open  shell  of  pastry,  one  large  cupful  of  stewed  goose- 
berries, sweetened  to  taste,  and  strew,  after  baking,  with  powdered 
sugar. 

WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  S. 

Lemon  Float. 

Boil  together  one  quart  of  water,  the  Juice  of  two  lemons,  one 
large  cupful  of  sugar,  and  when  it  comes  to  a  boil,  add  four  table- 
spoonfuls of  corn-starch.  Boil  until  thick,  pour  into  a  pudding 
dish.  Make  the  meringue  of  tibe  whites  of  three  eggs,  and  brown. 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  9. 

Jam  Cream  Tarts  (very  good). 

Roll  piecrust  for  tarts,  and  bake  in  patty  pans.  Half  fill  when 
brown  with  jam  and  when  tx&A  cover  with  whipped  cream. 

PRIDAY,  August  la 

Vanilla  loa  Cream. 

Boil  one  quart  of  milk,  add  one  tablespoonf  ul  of  smooth  arrow- 
root, one-half  pound  of  sugar,  and  two  ^^^^  custard. 
When  cold,  add  one-half  pint  of  cream,  one  and  one-half  tea- 
spoonfuls  oi  vanilla,  and  freexe. 

SATURDAY,  ADGUST  II. 

Blaok  and  White  Pudding. 

Bake  in  a  loaf,  three-fourths  of  a  cupful  trf  butter,  two  cnitfuls  of 
sugar,  one  cupful  of  milk,  the  whites  of  four  eggs  beaten  stiff* 
about  three  cupfuls  of  flour,  <me  cupful  of  seeded  raisins,  three 
teatspooaf  nls  of  baking  powdo-.  Sauce  7. 

SUNDAY,  August  is. 
p^to^verae-half  of  abox  of  gelatine,  addoQe  pint  ctf  U^ling  tea. 
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one  cupful  o£  sugar;  stir  together,  and  strain  into  moulds.  Serve 
with  whipped  cream. 

HONDAY,  August  13. 

Rubicon  Pudding. 

Line  the  mould  with  sponge  cake  sliced  and  soaked  in  wine,  and 
citron;  pour  in  boiled  custard  made  of  one  quart  of  milk,  two 
tablespoonf uls  of  smooth  com-starch,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar, 
the  7<dks  <A  four  eggs  boiled  two  minutes.  Cover  mould  tightly 
and  boil.  Sauce  is. 

TUESDAY,  August  t^. 

Peanut  Cakea. 

Three-fourths  of  a  cupful  of  butter,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  two 
eggs,  three-fourths  of  a  pint  of  flour,  one-fourth  of  a  cupful  of  corn- 
starch, one-half  of  a  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder,  one-half  of  a 
teaspoonfu]  extract  of  lemon,  one-fourth  of  a  cupful  of  chopped 
peanuts  mixed  with  one-fourth  of  a  cupful  of  sugar  and  sprinkled 
over  the  cakes  when  dropped  into  the  patty  pans.  Sauce  4. 

WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  15. 

Banana  Salad  (dellcloua). 

Serve  bananas  and  oranges  in  a  dish,  cut  up  In  alternate  layers, 
oranges  sweetened  a  little. 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  16. 
Almond  Blanc  Mange. 

Boil  together  one  quart  of  milk,  four  tablespoonfuls,  each,  of 
com-starch  and  sugar.  When  thick,  stir  into  it  thirty  blanched 
and  split  almonds  and  mould.   Sauce  la 

FRIDAY,  August  17. 

Blossom  Pudding. 

Bake  in  two  layers,  one  cupful  of  powdered  sugar,  one-half  of  a 
cupful  of  butter,  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  milk,  the  whites  of  three 
beaten  stiff,  three  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  one  cupful 
of  flour,  one-ha)f  of  a  cupful  of  com-starch.  Put  together  with 
boiled  Icing,  colored  pink  with  very  little  confectioners'  red  ti^ar. 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  18. 
Dolmonloo  Pudding. 

Boil  tc^ether  one  quart  of  milk,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  corn- 
starch, five  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  and  two  eggs.  When  cool,  add 
ohi-half  of  a  saltspoonful  of  salt,  one  cupful  grated  cocoanut,  and 
bake  unUl  "  set "  and  of  a  light  brown.  Eat  cold  covered  with 
w'hipped  cream. 

SUNDAY,  August  19. 

Hra.  W'a  Pudding  (very  fln«). 

Soak  one-half  of  a  box  of  gelatine  in  one-lialf  of  a  pint  of  water 
one  hour.  Add  one  pint  of  boiling  water  and  one  teacupf  ul  of 
sugar.  Set  on  the  back  of  the  stove  until  the  gelatine  is  dissolved. 
When  partly  cool,  add  the  whites  of  three  unbeaten  eggs.  When 
cold,  add  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla.  Beat  with  an  egg-beater  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.   Sauce  10. 

L  uoNOAY,  August  to. 
White  Ic«  Cream  (vary  good). 

One-half  of  a  box  of  Coxe's  gelatine  soaked  in  one  pint  of  milk 
one  hour;  pour  on  it  two  quarts  of  boiling  milk  and  leave  till  next 
day.  Add,  then,  one  pint  of  cream,  sugar  to  taste  and  one  and  one- 
half  teaspoonfuls  vi  vanilla.  Stir  hard  while  freezing. 

TUESDAY,  August  21. 

Sugar  Biscuit. 

Sift  together  one  and  one-half  pints  of  flour,  one-half  of  a  salt- 
spoonful  of  salt,  one  large  cupful  of  sugar,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder  and  rub  in  one  tablespoonfut  of  lard.  Mix  with 
two  ^xs  and  one-half  pint  of  milk.  Cut  into  biscuits  and  bake. 

WEDNESDAY,  AuGUST  22. 

Candled  Fruit. 

Boil  small,  sweet  pears,  or  peaches  (only  one  sort  of  fruit  at  a 
time),  peeled  in  one  teacupful  of  water  and  one  pound  of  sugar 
till  tender.  Stand  in  syrup  two  days,  drain  and  sprinkle  coffee 
sugar  over  each  piece  and  dry  in  the  sun,  or  a  very  slow  oven. 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  23. 

Union  Pudding. 

Make  as  for  June  18,  and  divide  in  three  parts ;  stir  in  one-third 
of  a  cupful  of  grated  cocoanut  in  one,  one-third  of  a  cupful  of  chopped 
almonds  in  another,  and  one  tablespoonf  ul  of  melted  chocolate  in 
the  third.  Mould  in  little  cups,  and  serve  three  on  one  saucer 
covered  with  Sauce  xa 


FRIDAY,  August  24. 

Peach  Pudding. 

Fill  the  pudding  dish  with  alternate  layers  of  crumbs,  dotted 
with  butter,  and  sliced  and  sweetened  peaches,  having  crumbs  on 
top.   Pour  over  custard  made  of  one  pint  of  milk,  the  yolks  of 
C£KS»      two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar.   Steam,  and  serve  with 
SaumS. 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  25. 
Countess's  Pudding. 

Cut  one  stale  sponge  cake  in  two,  lengthwise.  Pour  over  one 
glass  of  sherry,  and  cover  with  Jelly  made  of  one-half  of  a  box  of 
gelatine,  one  la^  cupful  <^  si^ar,  one  large  cupful  of  boiling 
water,  one  ^ass  ci  sherry,  strained  ajod  cold.  Serve  with  whipped 
cream. 

SUNDAY,  August  26. 

Banana  Mugly. 

Three-quarters  of  a  teacupful  of  rice,  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar,  one  and  one-fourth  pints  of  water  boiled  imtil  rice  is  tender, 
with  one  stick  of  dnnamon,  afterward  removed.  When  cold,  stir 
in  two  sliced  bananas  and  serve  at  once  in  a  glass  dish  filled  vp 
with  Sance  la 

MONDAY,  August  27. 

Plain  Pudding. 

Bake  in  a  loaf,  two  cupfuls  of  flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder,  one  e^,  one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  three-fourths  of  a 
cupful  of  sugar,  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  milk,  me  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla.   Sauce  5. 

TUESDAY,  August  s8. 

Paaoh  Pie. 

Bake  in  one  crust,  sliced,  pared  peaches  covered  with  mmstened 
sugar,  and  very  little  smooth  flour. 

WEDNESDAY,  AuGUST  29. 
Snow  Blanc  Mange. 

Soak  one-half  of  a  box  of  gelatine  in  water  over  night,  add  one 
pint  of  warm  milk  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  and  one  table- 
spoonful  of  white  wittc^  dissolve  and  strain,  and  beat  in  the  whites 
<^  two  eggs  stiff.  Sance  la 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  30. 
Peaches  and  Custard. 

Double  Sauce  lo,  and  serve,  in  separate  glass  dish,  with  sliced 
fruit,  prepared  just  before  dinner  and  covered  with  powdered 
sugar,  as  it  is  dispensed. 

FRIDAY,  August  31. 

Cherry  Loaf. 

One  cupful  of  butter,  one  and  oneiialf  cuj^uls  of  sugar,  four 
eggs,  one  pint  of  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder,  one  cup- 
ful oi  dried  cherries,  one^f  of  a  cupful  <^  cream,  and  one  tea- 
spoonful of  vaiuUa,  bake.  Sauce  & 

  —Jiua  HaU. 


Orignlal  in  Good  HounxKBPiHc. 

TES8  D£  BOai£T£ 

Vers  de  Socitf ttf,— vers  de  Sodtft^  I 
Mixture  of  wisdom,  wit,  folly,  and  piety. 
Lines,  where  to  lovers  the  cynic  discloses 
Cruel  thorns  hid  midst  the  dewy  June  roses. 
Mocking  or  merry,  not  losing  a  chance 
To  scorn  every  youthful  belief  in  romance. 
Airy  gay  triflC''.^ — melodious, — bright. 
Picturesque  nonsense  of  Ladye  and  Knight— 
Quaint  tales  of  chivalry.   Powers  above  I 
Knight  and  fair  Udy  both  scoffing  at  love  1 
Giving  the  youngsters  who  come  within  call 
This  motto — Believe  ye  in  nothing  at  all, — 
Girls  are  bat  vanity,  charming  of  face,— 
Dainty  French  bottines,— a  bit  of  rare  lace. 
Most  you  make  love  to  them?  Well,  be  it  so 
Poor  silly  moths  that  a  scorching  would  know. 
You  will  return  to  your  wine  and  dgar 
Chaffed  and  rejected—bat  wiser  by  far. 
Vers  de  Society,— Vers  de  Sociity  I 
Cynical,  musical,  witty  variety  I 
O,  for  the  power, — true  women,  brave  men 
To  make  it  the  fsshion  to  sing  yonuain. 
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SAin>OH  EZTKAOTS. 
Fkou  a  Housexxbpu's  Notk  Book. 
^ER  leave  a  stone  pot  having  on  a  cover  of  the 

same  material  in  a  place  where  anything  hard  is 
liable  to  fall  on  or  be  thrown  against  it,  as  for  in- 
stance, under  nails  on  which  skimmers,  iron  spoons 
etc.,  are  hanging.  Even  so  light  an  article  as  a  large 
tin  tunnel  when  accidentally  knocked  from  its  nail 
has  been  known  to  hit  and  seriously  nidc  the  cover  o£ 
a  crock  happening  to  stand  under  it.  I  say  seriously 
because  when  a  cover  is  once  notched  it  will  soon  crack  en- 
tirely across  and  then,  sooner  or  later  break. 


If  the  cover  of  a  tin  can  of  baking  powder  be  so  tight  as 
to  require  much  time  and  labor  in  getting  it  off  when  first 
opened,  do  not  put  it  on  again  even  lightly,  because  the 
probabilities  are  it  will  always  make  trouble.  Instead,  tie  a 
piece  of  thick  paper  over  the  can ;  it  will  answer  the  purpose 
of  the  tin  cover  in  keeping  out  air  and  dust  and  one  is  sure  it 
can  be  quidcly  removed.   

A  fine  toothed  comb  needs  frequent  washing ;  thus  when 
purchasing  it  is  well  to  remember  that  a  black  one  will  not 
become  discolored  by  water  as  a  white  one  will. 


Wooden  slate  pencils  are  economical  for  children,  they 
wilt  not  break  more  than  the  point  when  allowed  to  fall,  and 
there  is  not  quite  so  much  temptation  to  eat  them.  Those 
havii^  six  sides  are  preferable  to  the  smooth  round  ones,  not 
beii^  so  apt  to  roil.  If  a  little  child  be  fond  of  using  a  pen- 
cil, an  India  rubber  slate  will  be  a  source  of  a  deal  of  amuse- 
ment.   

In  spring  when  the  stoves  are  taken  down  and  moved  into 
their  summer  resting  places,  I  assume  that  all  housekeepers 
who  have  to  superintend  the  operation  have  them  taken 
apart  as  much  as  possible,  both  to  decrease  the  weight,  thus 
making  the  work  of  lifting  and  carrying  less,  and  to  facilitate 
the  cleaning  of  the  inside.  A  stove  should  be  thoroughly 
clean  when  put  away  in  order  to  avoid  the  smell  of  soot.  It 
may  save  some  time  and  annoyance  if  one  remembers  that 
when  any  two  pieces  are  fastened  by  a  screw,  there  is  a  nut 
on  the  end  of  it.  I  know  this  from  experience  as  I  once 
turned  a  long  long  time  on  a  screw,  which  revolved  freely 
but  refused  to  come  out,  and  a  big  man  (one  oi  these  superior 
beings,)  stood  and  watdied  and  wondered  why  it  did  not 
start  out  The  reason  finally  dawned  on  me,  and  the  nut 
being  removed  the  screw  was  soon  in  my  fingers. 


Much  has  been  said  for  and  against  keeping  a  diary.  I  will 
venture  a  word  in  favor  of  the  practi(%.  A  diary  is  often 
valuable  as  a  book  of  reference.  Suppose  a  question  arises 
between  two  members  of  a  family  in  regard  to  the  date  of 
some  event ;  one  thinks  it  occurred  on  one  day  or  week  and 
the  other  differs,  and  is  equally  positive ;  how  comfortable 
it  is  to  be  able  to  go  to  a  diary  where,  if  the  precise  affair  be 
not  recorded,  others  bearing  on  or  connected  with  it  are 
pretty  sure  to  be,  so  that  the  vexed  point  may  be  settled  at 
once  without  loss  of  time  or  temper. 


It  is  said  the  best  time  to  answer  a  friendly  letter  is  imme- 
diately on  receipt  of  it ;  but  as  it  is  not  always  convenient  to 
do  so,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  make  on  a  slip  of  paper  or  on  the 
back  of  the  envelope  memoranda  of  such  items  as  suggest 
Uiemselves  as  suitable  to  mention  in  the  reply ;  and  as  often 
as  fresh  incidents  or  questions  occur  to  the  mind,  to  jot  them 
down,  then  when  the  spare  time  comes  one  is  reminded  of 
many  things  which  would  doubtless  otherwise  have  been  for- 


gotten, and  even  though  some  may  be  trifles  they  may  serve 
to  enhance  the  pleasure  of  the  reader.  There  are  at  least 
two  good  reasons  why  the  envelope  should  be  addressed 
before  and  not  after  a  letter  is  written.  Firsts  when  one  sits 
down  to  write  he  or  she  is  naturally  more  careful  and  the 
chirography  is  much  better  than  at  the  end  of  an  hour  or  two 
when  the  writer  is  fatigued.  Again,  the  letter  may  have  to 
be  finished  at  a  specified  time,  in  order  to  reach  a  (^rtain 
mail,  or  because  the  writer  must  attend  to  something  more 
important,  and  if  the  last  few  minutes  must  be  devoted  to  en- 
closing and  directing,  not  only  will  the  writing  be  hurried 
and  perhaps  not  straight,  but  some  last  words  may  be  for- 
gotten or  omitted  for  want  of  time.  As  it  is  not  easy  to  write 
on  a  rounding  surface  it  is  better  to  direct  the  wrappers  be- 
fore a  new^aper  is  enclosed. 

Physicians  sometimes  prescribe  a  disagreeable  medicine 
directing  it  to  be  administered  in  milk.  Now  milk  may  be  a 
convenient  *'  vehicle,"  but  there  is  danger  that  if  the  patient 
be  a  child  with  a  delicate  stomach,  the  natural  liking  for  that 
nutritious  liquid  may  be  destroyed  and  he  or  she  never  after- 
ward be  able  to  taste  it  without  nausea. 


The  ribbon  loops  by  which  the  inner  lids  of  box  writing 
desks  are  raised  will,  from  the  frail  nature  of  the  material 
used  or  from  insufficient  or  careless  gluing,  sooner  or  later 
wear  or  be  pulled  out ;  when  this  happens  the  lid  may  easily 
be  pried  up  with  a  small  paper  knife  or  thin  piece  of  wood 
which  should  always  be  kept  in  the  desk.  There  is  usually 
a  partitioned  space  having  a  cover  and  this  cover  make's  a 
convenient  place  on  which  to  lay  the  cutter  or  substitute. 

Soon  the  winter  carpets  must  be  taken  up  and  in  order  to 
accomplish  this  work  without  bruised  knuckles  and  impaired 
temper,  a  big  screw  driver  is  necessary.  Don't  waste  time  and 
patience  in  using  a  small  one.  If  straw  matting  be  put  down 
the  double  pointed  tacks  are  good.  Two  breadths  are  laid 
side  by  side  close  and  held  tc^ether  as  well  as  to  the  floor  by 
the  tacks,  one  point  being  of  course  on  each  edge. 


Should  there  be  drapeiy  curtains  at  the  window  where  one 
sits  to  sew,  more  light  may  be  obtained  in  the  daytime  and 
the  last  bit  of  sunlight  at  evening  be  utilized  if  they  are  hung 
on  a  small  brass  rod  which  slips  into  fixtures  at  each  end  and 
is  kept  in  place  by  ornamental  brass  screws.  Small  brass 
rings  may  be  sewed  at  intervals  to  the  edge  of  the  top  hem, 
but  I  think  a  more  graceful  arrangement  is  made  by  havii^  a 
welt  in  the  wide  hem  leaving  about  an  inch  standing  to  form 
a  ruffle.  The  welt  should  be  wide  enough  to  allow  the  cur- 
tains to  move  easily  on  the  rod  ;  they  may  be  slipped  entirely 
aside  from  the  window  or  when  desired  brought  together  at 
the  middle.  I  have  also  made  use  of  the  rod  to  suspend 
drapery  over  a  mirror  on  a  bureau  which  stands  opposite  a 
sunny  window  and  consequently  must  be  kept  covered  ex- 
cept when  in  use,  else  it  would  speedily  be  ruined  by  the  sun* 
light  falling  on  it.   

A  very  convenient  article  to  hang  near  the  kitchen  stove  is 
a  small  piece  of  board  having  one  side  covered  with  zinc  put 
on  with  copper  tacks,  and  a  long  leather  loop  at  one  corner. 
This  is  intended  to  receive  the  tea  kettle,  steamer,  or  any- 
thing hot  or  sooty  from  the  fire.  It  is  easily  cleaned  with 
kerosene,  sand,  soap  or  Bristol  brick,  and  can  be  used  with- 
out danger  of  soiling  the  fingers.  I  am  indebted  for  the 
idea  to  Good  Housekeeping,  some  writer  having  recom- 
mended  the  covering  of  one  end  of  the  kitchen  table  with 
zixic  If  one  keeps  several  of  these  pieces  so  much  the 
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Origlnalin  Good  Hoosbksbfing. 

H0U8EH0LI)  FESTS. 
Buffalo  Bugs,  Bed  Buos«  Moths,  Flies  and  Fleas. 

HE  responses  to  our  offer  of  four  prizes 
of  $2S  each  for  the  extermination  of  the 
above  named  Household  Pests  from 
the  households  in  the  Homes  of  the 
World,  have  been  numerous  and  wide- 
spread.   Some  come  in  the  form  of 
recipes,  some  by  way  of  suggestion, 
and  others  are  the  relations  of  expe- 
rience, with  particulars  of  treatment 
and  measure  of  success  resulting  there- 
from.   After  publication  the  entire 
scries  will  be  submitted  to  competent 
and  disinterested  parties  for  careful  ex- 
amination and  decision  as  to  who  are  entitled  to  the  respec- 
tive prizes  offered,  which  were  as  follows : 
Twenty-five  dollars  for  the  best  Buffalo  Bug  Extinguisher. 
Twenty-five  dollars  for  the  best  Bed  Bug  Finisher. 
Twenty-five  dollars  for  the  best  Moth  Eradicator. 
Twenty-five  dollars  for  the  best  Fly  and  Flea  Extennioator, 


(RESPONSES  CONTINUED.) 

EtHtffr ^ Good  Housekeeping: 

I  wish  to  state  for  the  benefit  of  those  interested  in  Good  House- 
keeping, that  the  best  thing  I  ever  used  for  the  extermination  of 
bed  bugs  and  buffalo  bi^  is  *'  Cartwright's  Liquid  Exterminator." 
When  I  first  went  to  housekeeping  I  had  the  misfortune  to  move  in 
a  bouse  where,  in  one  room  particularly,  were  bed  bugs  in  the 
cracks  of  the  floor.  I  tried  a  great  many  things  to  get  rid  of  them, 
but  I  was  most  successful  with  the  "  Liquid  Exterminator,"  so  I 
recommend  it  as  the  best  bed  bug  finisher.  Sold  at  24  and  26  Tre- 
moot  street,  Boston,  Mass.   Doolittle  &  Smith,  selling  agents. 

Boston,  Mass.    Mrs.  C.  F.  S. 

JSe^OfT  of  Good  Housekeeping  : 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  my  misfortune  to  rent  a  house  which  I 
found  to  be  tenanted  by  that  terror  of  all  housekeepers,  bed  bugs. 
I  will  not  enttmerate  all  the  remedies  I  tried,  but  will  tell  you  how 
I  got  rid  of  them  forever: 

I  took  two  pounds  of  sulphur,  pot  it  in  an  old  pan,  set  the  pan  in 
a  larger  pan,  so  I  could  put  about  a  quart  of  water  in  the  outside 
pan,  closed  all  windows  tight,  put  the  pan  under  the  bed,  dropped 
a  hot  coal  in  the  sulphur  and  closed  the  door  and  left  the  sulphur 
to  do  the  rest.  I  did  not  open  the  door  for  three  hours,  and  did 
not  sleep  in  the  room  that  night  because  of  the  smell  of  the  burnt 
sulphur,  but  by  the  next  night  the  room  was  thoroughly  aired,  and 
then  I  took  the  next  room  and  so  on  through  the  house.  As  we 
never  had  a  bug  in  that  house  afterwards  the  burni  ng  sulphur  must 
have  killed  the  nits  as  well  as  those  that  were  hatched.  I  now 
use  a  smaller  amount  of  sulphur  to  a  room  whenever  I  move  and 
have  no  trouble  with  bugs.  It  is  so  easy  to  use,  no  pulling  to 
pieces  of  beds,  no  liquid  to  smear  around,  and  no  damage  to  any 
artide  of  clothing  or  furniture.  Mrs.  A.  L.  Basquin. 

Fort  Dodge,  Iowa.   

£ditor^  Good  Housekeeping  : 

The  following  "  bed  bug  finisher  "  is  safe  for  handling  and  in  no 
way  deleterious  to  the  person,  texture  or  household  belongings  of 
any  kind.  If  put  upon  a  bed  bug  he  will  never  stir  afterwards. 
It  destroys  their  ^gs  and  thus  drives  them  from  the  premises. 
Aqua  ammonia,  two  ounces ;  soft  water,  one  quart ;  s^dtpetre,  one 
teaspoonfnl;  shaving  soap,  one  ounce.  Mix  all;  shake  well.  It 
will  be  better  to  stand  a  few  hours  or  days  before  using,  which 
gives  the  soap  a  chance  to  dissolve. 

Huntington,  Mass.  Mrs.  H.  Wilson  Munson. 


£tii^  ^  Good  HousEKEEnMC : 

With  other  household  pests  I  am  not  very  combative,  and  can 
offer  no  remedy  for  their  uIHmate  destruction,  but  for  ^^gretOtst 
ef  ally  the  bed  bug,  I  can  most  assuredly  recommend  the  use  of 
quicksilver  and  the  white  of  e^. 

For  four  beds  I  get  one  dime's  worth  (tme  ounce)  qoiduilver  and 


mix  with  the  whites  of  two  egafs.  Beat  well  together,  and  care- 
fully brush  in  all  the  crevices  and  openings  of  the  bedstead  the 
first  week  in  March  and  I  believe  it  will  destroy  every  vestige  of 
the  horrid  pest  I  have  used  it  successfully  for  eleven  years  and 
feel  safe  in  afilrming  that  it  is  unfailing.  With  the  best  wishes  for 
Good  Hodsekeepin<^  which  has  become  indispensable  in  our 
home,  I  am,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Lee. 

Belton,  Tex.   

Ei^tffr  tf  Good  Housekeeping  : 

I  am  a  constant  reader  of  Good  Housekeeping,  and  I  saw  in 
your  April  number  your  offer  to  any  one  who  could  tell  you  a  cure 
for  housdiold  pests. 

I  have  one  for  bed  bugs  that  I  have  tried. 

Take  a  quart  of  lamp  oil  or  a  quart  of  varnish  (lamp  oil  is  the 
best)  and  mix  with  it  one-half  box  of  Rough  on  Rats,  then  rub  it  all 
over  the  piece  of  furniture  infested  with  the  bed  bugs,  and  it  is 
sure  to  kill  them  and  will  not  injure  the  furniture  at  all  and  is  not 
dangerous. 

I  hope  I  will  get  the  twenty-five  dollars,  for  I  am  sure  my  way 
will  kill  bugs,  eggs  and  all.               Mrs.  M.  W.  Radford. 
Forest  Depot,  Va.   

Edi^  of  Good  ousekeeping  : 

As  I  am  a  subscriber  to  Good  Housekeeping,  I  observed  that 
you  offer  prizes  for  the  best  recipes  for  "  Buffalo  Bugs,  Bed  Bugs, 
Moths,  Flies  and  Fleas."   Here  are  my  answers : 

Moths. — I  have  found  that  for  moths,  salt  is  the  best  extermi- 
nator. The  nuns  in  one  of  the  hospital  convents  have  tried  every- 
thing else  without  success,  and  their  experience  is  valuable,  as  they 
have  so  much  clothing  of  the  sick  who  go  there  and  strangers  when 
dying  there  often  leave  quantities  of  clothing,  etc.  They  had  a 
room  full  of  feathers  which  were  sent  there  for  pillow-making,  and 
they  were  in  despair,  as  they  could  not  exterminate  the  moths  until 
they  were  advised  to  try  common  salt.  They  sprinkled  it  around 
and  in  a  week  or  ten  days  were  altogether  rid  of  the  moths.  They 
are  never  troubled  now. 

In  heavy  velvet  carpets,  sweeping  them  with  salt  cleans  and 
keeps  them  from  moths,  as  particles  of  the  salt  rem^n  in  the  car- 
pets and  comers.  Salt  is  not  hurtful  to  any  one  and  has  no  bad 
smell.  Here  is  a  little  hint  I  add  which  perhaps  every  one  does 
not  know:  For  cleaning  wash-basins,  baths,  etc.,  use  the  same 
thing-— common  dry  salt.  Rub  a  little  of  the  salt  with  your 
fingers  on  the  basin.  Often  a  sort  of  scum  is  noticed  in  the  basins 
in  a  marble  wash-stand  in  the  bath-room ;  the  salt  takes  it  all  off 
easily  and  leaves  the  tnutn  shining  and  clean. 

Bed  Bugs — In  beds  it  is  best  to  wash  the  slats  of  the  bed  and 
around  with  alum  water,  or  alum  dissolved  in  warm  water,  and  if 
the  beds  are  infested,  make  a  paste  of  common  yellow  soap  mixed 
with  powdered  alum  and  put  it  in  the  comers  and  around  the  sides 
of  the  bed. 

If  the  bed  bugs  are  in  the  walls,  wash  the  walls  down  with  alum 
water,  or  alum  dissolved  in  the  water,  and  you  may  mix  alum  in 
the  whitewash.  When  the  walls  are  washed  with  alum  water  it 
will  kill  the  bugs  and  then  you  may  whitewash,  tint  or  paper  the 
walls.   Alum  is  not  at  all  deleterious. 

Buffalo  Bugs  may  be  killed  in  the  same  way  as  black  beetles 
and  cockroaches,  and  this  is  the  best  recipe  known :  Chop  up 
some  onion  very  fine  and  mix  with  it  powdered  borax.  Then  put 
the  mixture  on  bits  of  bread.  The  onion  attracts  die  buffalo  bt^, 
beetles,  etc.,  and  the  borax  kills  them,  and  this  is  not  hurtful  to 
children,  or  any  animal,  such  as  dog,  cat  or  bird. 

Flies.— Insect  powder,  or  what  they  call  the  Persian  insect 
powder,  is  really  the  best.  At  night  close  up  the  room  and  with 
the  little  insect  powder  bellows  puff  the  powder  on  the  flies  as  they 
rest  quietly  on  the  walls  or  ceiling  and  in  the  morning  they  will  all 
drop  down  dead. 

Another  way :  Take  a  teaspoonfnl  of  black  pepper  in  powder, 
one  teaspoonful  of  brown  sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of  cream ;  mix 
them  together  and  place  them  in  the  room  on  a  plate  where  the  flies 
are  troublesome.  They  will  decrease  rapidly. 

Anotiier  very  good  recipe  Is  cold  green  tea,  very  strong  sweet 
ened  with  sugar,  a  teaspoonfnl  of  laudanum,  mixed  with  a  few 
quassia  chips  dissolved  in  boiling  water  and  used  as  above. 

Fleas.— These  ve  tionbleson^^;n>ecMlyin  hot^aates.  A 
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{riend  of  mine  who  hu  traveled  a  great  deal  in  hot  climates— in 
Cuba,  Turkey,  Servia  and  other  places— found  "  Insecticide,**  or 
insect  powder,  the  best  She  said  she  used  to  have  to  sprinkle 
her  bed  always  every  night,  and  found  this  tfae  best  and  not  hurtful 
in  the  least  to  herself.  She  always  carried  a  paclcage  of  the  powder 
in  her  traveling  bag.  I  have  found  insect  powder  the  best  for  fleas 
on  little  dogs.  It'is  well  also  to  wash  die  d^  with  carbolic  dog 
soap. 

I  hope  you  will  find  these  successfnl  as  I  have.  Yours  very 
respectfully,  £.  L.  Tiffin. 

Montreal,  Canada.   

Edit4>r  ^  Good  HousKKlKPUra : 

You  offer  prizes  for  best "  Bed  Bug£xtenniiiator,"aDd  I  send  the 
following  for  that  which  will  not  fail  to  rid  beds  of  the  pests. 

If  the  house  is  old  and  they  have  gotten  under  surfoces,  etc.,  the 
first  thing  is  to  close  the  room  closely  and  bum  sulphur  in  the 
room  and  thus  smoke  the  ro<Hn  thoroughly. 

For  beds,  wash  boards  and  sides  tiioronghly  tiien  ap|dy  "  corro- 
sive sublimate  "  to  all  cracks,  comers,  screw  holes  and  wherever 
there  is  the  slightest  crack  in  boards,  or  knot  holes. 

Watch  the  bed  every  momiiq;  and  give  it  two  or  three  applica- 
tions within  two  weeks  time.  When  they  no  longer  seem  to  be 
about,  ai^ly  ten  cents*  worth  of  qnld^silver  mixed  up  well  in  the 
beaten  whites  of  two  eggs.  This  last  remedy  is  sale  and  dries  into 
the  wood,  leaves  no  smell  and  does  not  soil  the  bedding. 

I  know  of  red  precipitate  having  been  used,  but  it  makes  the  bed 
ugly  when  used  with  lard  as  it  must  be  to  mix  it  thoroughly.  Ten 
cents*  worth  of  red  precipitate  mixed  with  a  tablespoonfut  of  lard  is 
the  quantity.  The  corrosive  sublimate  is  cleanly  and,  if  mixed  at 
drug  store  with  alcohol,  will  not  smell  in  the  house  and  thus  have 
every  one  know  what  is  going  on.  Ten  cents*  worth  of  it  mixed  is 
enough  at  a  time,  it  evaporates  quickly.  To  get  rid  of  Moths,  if 
they  have  already  got  into  the  articles,  lay  a  damp  cloth  on  under 
(H-  wrong  side  and  press  with  a  hot  iron.  This  will  kill  all  ^[gs 
and  nits.  I  used  it  successfully  on  a  velvet  carpet      A.  D.  C, 

York,  Pa.   

Editor  <f  Good  Housikkepimg  : 

To  kill  Bed  Bugs,  apply  benzine  (or  naptha)  with  a  syringe,  such 
as  is  found  in  nearly  every  family.  Use  freely  in  all  cracks  and 
holes  and  on  the  tick  if  necessary  and  yon  will  have  no  more 
trouble.  As  benzine  Is  very  volatile  It  dries  up  in  a  few  minutes. 
It  must  never  be  used  near  a  light  or  fire.  The  syringe  must  be 
thoroughly  washed  oat  after  using,  as  the  benzine  will  dissolve  the 
rubber  if  left  in  it  long.  E.  Wilder. 

Worcester,  Mass.   

Editar  ^  Good  Hoosekuping  : 

Persian  insect  powder  stands  pre*eminent  as  a  biq^  expatriator 
and  exterminator.  But  the  successful  eradication  of  tite  noctumal 
wanderer  will  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  its  haunts  and  the 
powder  are  brought  into  juxtaposition. 

Every  particle  of  the  nnvandsbed  wood  work  <^  the  bed  and  the 
spring  mattress  must  be  covered  with  the  powder.  It  must  Ik 
rubbed  on ;  even  if  it  apparently  all  falls  off,  enough  wiU  adhere  to 
prevent  them  laying  eggs.  Fill  all  knot  and  screw  holes.  Leave 
plenty  in  the  place  where  the  slats  rest.  Apply  it  with  a  rag.  Lay 
papers  on  the  floor  to  prevent  soiling  the  carpet,  if  it  is  a  very 
light  color,  otherwise  the  powder  will  be  serviceable  in  keeping 
off  the  moths. 

But  first  the  bed  and  bedding  must  be  thoroo^ly  cleaned,  all 
the  bugs  and  eggs  killed,  the  wood  jrork  well  washed  and  rinsed 
in  a  strong  solution  dL  alun ;  iriien  dry,  apply  tlie  powder. 

If  the  rooms  are  infested,  you  can  put  it  In  the  cracks  or  rab  it 
over  the  walls  if  the  color  of  the  paper  or  plaster  is  audi  that  it 
will  not  show.  It  can  also  be  applied  to  fumlture. 

Memphis,  Tenn.    Jvlia  Bioelow. 

Editor  <f  Good  Houskkeeping  : 

The  best  way  of  getting  rid  of  Bed  Bugs,  after  they  have  once 
obtained  headway,  is  to  use  a  stiff  brash  and  scrab  with  warm  soap 
suds  in  all  the  cradis  and  small  crevices  of  the  bedstead,  then  take 
a  leather  and  annoint  every  part  with  corrosive  sublimate.  Do  not 
tell  Bridget  to  do  it,  but  do  it  yourself,  and  be  very  thorough.  I 
once  cured  the  worst  case  imaginable,  in  a  boarding  house,  by 


twice  applying  this  treatment  Have  kept  house  thirty  years, 
and  a  thmvugh  spot^ng  off  once  In  six  months,  with  dean, 
well  aired  bedding,  has  prevented  my  beds  from  even  the  su»- 
pidon  of  a  bug. 

For  Moths,  overhaul  every  old  bit  of  carpet  or  woolen  material 
stored  away  in  the  house,  whisking  it  off  well,  before  the  milter 
begins  to  fly  about,  then  wrap  in  clean  muslin  or  linen  cloth,  with 
a  lump  of  gum  camphor  in  each  package  and  pin  tightly.  Put  away 
all  your  woolens  in  the  same  way,  and  keep  them  in  a  cedar  chest 
or  close  room  where  the  odor  of  the  camphor  will  continue  stroi^; 
throughout  the  summer.  Frequent  sweeping  of  carpets  and  airing 
of  garments  not  stored  away  will  keep  out  the  moth. 

Exclude  the  air  and  shoot  Persian  insect  powder  around  the 
room  with  a  small  rabber  gun  that  comes  for  the  purpose  and  the 
Flies  will  all  become  asphyxiated  in  a  few  minutes.  Bmsh  up  and 
bum,  or  they  will  revive  when  the  fresh  air  is  admitted. 

The  Flea  will  not  exterminate.  I  have  tried  it  I  have  some- 
times  wished  that  a  competent  authority  would  give  to  the  public 
some  information  in  regard  to  the  mental  and  physical  oi^nization 
of  this  erratic  little  insect,  tell  us  where  he  came  from,  where  he  is 
going,  and  what  is  his  object  in  life.    Mrs.  E.  Kochersperoer. 

ROSEMONT,  Pa.   

Editor^  Good  Housekbepino: 

The  East  India  Insect  Powder  is  clean  and  safe  for  handling. 
It  is  not  poisonous  to  human  beings,  birds,  or  animals.  It  needs 
to  be  used  only  once  a  season,  if  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed,  as  it 
retains  its  strength  indefinitely.  For  Moths :  It  will  befound  a  posi- 
tive protection  for  furs,  feathers,  doth,  etc,  as  moths  iriU  not  live 
where  this  powder  is  used.  For  Bed  Bugs :  Remove  bedding,  and 
dust  the  bedstead  thoroughly,  then,  with  a  small  airgun  or  bdlows 
blow  the  powder  into  every  creince  uid  comer,  and  let  it  remain 
there ;  then,  blow  the  powder  along  and  underneath  every  seam 
and  fold  of  mattress.  Once  will  suffice  for  the  season,  even  If  it  is 
a  bad  case.  For  the  Buffalo  Bugs :  Lift  the  edge  of  carpet  and 
blow  the  powder  all  along  the  floor  next  the  wall  under  the  carpet 
If  badly  infested,  use  here  and  there  all  over  the  carpet,  it 
will  then  be  swept  into  the  carpet,  affording  a  perfect  protection. 
For  Flies :  Darken  the  room,  and  use  an  air  gun,  blowing  the 
powder  towards  the  ceiling.  If  used  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  and  persisted  in  every  evening  it  will  be  found  most  effec- 
tive, not  only  for  Flies,  but  for  Fleas,  Cockroaches,  Ants,  Mos- 
quitoes and  for  every  and  all  other  insects  found  in  the  house  and 
in  the  garden.  It  is  effective  and  positive.  Ehbue  T.  Krozibr. 

Ste.  Genevive,  Mo.   

Editor  of  Good  Housekeeping  : 

For  the  extermination  of  Bed  Bugs,  I  have  not  found  anything 
that  equaled  in  its  results  the  free  use  of  Pyrethram.  The  kind  I 
used  was  the  California  product  which  is  claimed  to  be  more  pure 
than  the  Persian  insect  powder.  I  sprinkled  it  freely  in  the 
crevices  where  the  vermin  might  be  secreted  and  left  the  room 
tightly  closed  all  day.  In  a  nine  by  eleven  bedroom  I  used  about 
two  heaping  tablespoonfuls  of  the  powder. 

Since  using  this  powder  we  have  little  or  no  trouble  with  the 
pests.  Occasionally  they  are  brought  to  us — an  unavoidable 
misfortune  where  much  help  is  hired  and  lodged  in  the  house — 
yet  bugs  can  be  exterminated  from  a  house  by  the  use  of  pure 
Pyrethrum  and  constant  vigilance.    Mrs.  Sarah  £.  Howard. 

Greely,  Col.  -— 

Edit&r  of  Good  Housekeeping  : 

Salt  scattered  freely  over  the  floors  of  a  house,  swept  into  the 
cracks  and  allowed  to  remain  there  will  exterminate  bed  bugs ; 
a  bedstead  thoroughly  washed  in  strong  brine,  and  every  crevice 
filled  with  salt,  and  salt  freely  scattered  under  every  slat,  the  slats 
well  soaked  in  brine,  will  surely  put  an  end  to  them.  This  receipt 
has  been  tested  in  a  hotel  in  Oregon,  that  was  literally  alive  with 
them.  The  salt  was  scattered  over  the  floors  and  into  every  crack, 
and  for  a  few  cUiys,  while  the  atmosphere  was  dry,  appeared  to 
have  no  effect  on  them;  then,  came  a  drizzling  rain  for  two  days, 
the  dampness  melted  the  salt,  and  all  the  bugs  in  the  house 
swarmed  to  the  outside  and  remained  there  in  rows  close  to  the 
battens.  *I  believe  there  was  D»^piyfet|i9yiin4@l©i^@  shades 
and  sizes.  Immediately  a  brine  was  made  strong  tedugh  to  bear 
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up  an  egg  and  used  profusely  on  beds  and  furniture,  and  not  a  bed 
bug  was  seen  inside  the  house  for  the  three  years  the  narrator  re- 
mained there.  Those  that  were  driven  to  the  outside  of  the  house 
remained  stationary  in  rows  and  finally  dropped  to  the  ground  dead. 

My  mother,  an  old  New  England  housekeeper  says,  "  no  insect 
whidi  crawls  can  live  under  the  application  of  hot  alum  water. 
It  will  destroy  red  and  black  ants,  cockroaches,  spiders,  bed  bugs, 
and  all  the  msrriads  of  crawling  pests  which  infest  our  houses 
during  the  heated  term.**  Take  two  pounds  of  alum  and  dissolve 
it  in  three  or  four  quarts  of  boiling  water ;  let  it  stand  on  the 
stove  until  the  alum  is  all  melted ;  then  apply  it  with  a  brush  while 
nearly  boiling;  hot  to  every  joint  and  crevice  In  your  closets,  bed- 
steads, pantry  shelves,  and  the  like;  brush  the  cracks  in  the  floor 
and  the  crevices  in  the  skirting  or  mopboards  if  you  suspect  that 
they  harbor  vermin.  Mrs.  Ruth  Potter. 

Chicago,  III. 

EtStor    Good  Hovskkeeping  : 

I  wish  to  enter  the  list  of  competitors  for  the  prizes  offered  in 
this  year's  April  number  of  Good  Housekeeping:  The  follow- 
ing are  my  methods  of  treatment  for  the  Common  Moth.  Bed  Bugs, 
Flies  and  Fleas : 

The  Common  Moth  will  generally  succumb  to  the  following 
treatment :  Whenever  possible,  fumigate  the  house  with  sulphur. 
But  this  can  be  done  only  in  old  and  unoccupied  houses  that  are  to 
undei^  repairs,  as  the  fumes  of  the  sulphur  will  bleach,  or  dis- 
color, many  articles. 

To  rid  carpeted  floors  of  moths,  after  cleaning  the  room  and 
carpet,  treat  the  cracks  and  corners  of  the  floor  to  a  thorough  wash 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  cut  or  dissolved  in  alcohol.  This  is  arank 
poison,  deadly  alike  to  persons  and  insects,  but  entirely  harmless 
to  persons  when  not  taken  inwardly.  Now  sprinkle  black  pepper 
or  fine  tobacco  over  the  floor  and  put  down  the  carpets. 

Blankets,  clothing,  furs,  silks,  etc.,  to  be  stored  away,  should 
first  be  carefully  cleaned  and  aired,  then  folded  and  encased  in 
paper.  Before  closing  the  [»pers,  which  should  be  done  so  se- 
curely as  to  leave  no  opening  through  which  a  moth  can  find  its 
way,  place  gum  camphor  among  the  folds  of  the  goods,  enough  to 
give  a  strong  odor,  using  lumps  of  oimphor.  Tobacco  may  also 
be  used.  Large  paper  bags  are  convenient  for  blankets,  shawls,  etc. 

Bed  Bugs.— I  recommend  as  a  "  Bed  Bug  Finisher,"  for  that  is 
what  it  is,  certain  and  sure— corrosive  sublimate.  Go  to  your  drug- 
gist—don't  send  your  child,  but  go  yourself— and  ask  for  corrosive 
sublimate,  i»'epared  to  kill  bed  bugs.  You  will  get  corrosive  sub- 
limate, dissolved  with  alcohol,  or  else  prepared  with  ammonia  and 
water.  I  use  it  cut  with  alcohol.  Have  it  put  up  in  a  bottle  with 
a  moderately  wide  mouth,  well  corked,  and  labeled  "  Rank  Poison  " 
io  large  letters. 

Now  go  home  and  go  to  work.  Millions  of  bed  bugs  need  not 
make  you  afraid.  With  a  feather,  or  small  brush,  saturate  every 
crack  and  corner  in  walls  or  furniture  with  the  liquid.  Be  thorough 
in  your  work,  doing  it  every  day  til!  extermination  results.  To  my 
certain  knowledge,  old  houses,  literally  alive  with  bed  bugs,  have 
in  this  way  been  entirely  cleared  of  them  in  a  single  season,  while 
beds  and  rooms  that  have  had  these  disgusting  insects  brought 
into  them,  have  been  freed  by  one  deanii^,  followed  by  one  appli- 
cation of  this  exterminator. 

Corrosive  sublimate  is  a  virulent  poison  when  taken  inwardly, 
but  with  care  it  is  «ie  of  a  hotuekeeper's  greatest  bles^ugs. 
While  it  is  an  absolute  remedy  for  bed  bugs,  it  does  no  harm  to 
furniture,  nor  does  it  cause  beds  to  screech,  as  some  bug  applica- 
tions do.  A  wash  of  this  mixture,  applied  to  exposed  places, 
cracks,  comers,  beds,  etc.,  at  housecleaning  time,  will  act  as  a 
poweriul  preventive.  No  house  need  harbor  bed  bugs  long  if  a 
vigorous  use  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  made. 

Flies  and  Fleas.— I  wonder  why  put  together !  Maybe  for 
the  sake  of  alliteration,  certainly  not  because  the  same  remedy  will 
apply  with  equal  force  to  both  these  active  little  tormentors.  I 
wage  warfare  against  flies,  and  so  secure  comparative  relief  from 
their  presence,  but  I  exterminate  fleas,  accepting  partial  relief  only 
so  long  as  it  takes  to  do  the  work  of  eradication. 

My  best  weapon  of  defence  against  flies  is  insect  powder,  bought 
at  a  druggist's,  with  directions  for  use,  and  an  instrument  for  blow- 


ing the  powder  about  the  room.  When  the  room  is  full  of  flies' 
prepare  it  for  sweeping  by  covering  or  removing  furniture,  books, 
dishes,  etc  Then  with  closed  doors  and  windows  begin  your 
work  of  destruction.  With  your  scatterer  blow  the  powder  all 
about  the  room  till  you  see  that  it  stupefies  the  flies.  Keep  the 
room  closed  till  all  the  flies  are  helpless,  then  gather  them  on  a 
dust-pan  and  bum  them,  being  particular  to  sweep  all  the  flies  on 
your  pan.  This  method,  while  attended  with  excellent  results,  is 
best  adapted  to  rooms  that  need  to  be  swept  often. 

For  rooms  but  little  used,  sticky  fly-paper,  bought  at  drug  stores 
and  placed  about  the  room,  will  attract  «id  retain  the  flies.  These 
papers  when  filled  with  flies  should  be  burned.  To  make  your 
own  fly-paper,  spread  molasses  on  thick  brown  paper  and  then 
sprinkle  fly-powder  or  poison  over  it.  Place  this  out  of  reach  of 
the  children,  and  it  will  do  good  work.  Sweep  up  and  burn  dead 
flies.  These  papers  are  unsightly,  and  so  are  best  placed  when  put 
on  top  of  wardrobes,  cupboards,  or  other  out  of  the  way  places. 
So  placed  they  will  do  much  good. 

Another  device,  for  kitchens,  where  flies  are  numerous,  is  to  fill 
tumblers  or  jars  nearly  full  of  strong  soap  suds.  For  these  make 
covers  of  pasteboard,  with  a  hole  one-half  inch  in  diameter  in  the 
center.  Around  this  hole,  on  the  under  side,  spread  molasses  or 
other  fly  delicacy.  Cover  the  jars  with  this,  Uie  sweet  side  down. 
Three  or  four  of  these  homely  traps  will  catch  a  quart  or  more  of 
flies  ia  a  day  and  are  an  excellent  supplement  to  the  fly  powder. 

In  country  kitchens  bushes  are  often  hung  to  the  joist,  or  to 
hooks  in  the  ceiling.  The  flies  settle  on  these  at  dusk.  Before 
the  tights  are  lit,  two  persons,  standing  on  chairs,  quickly  slip  a 
large  calico  or  muslin  bag  over  these  bushes,  clasping  it  together 
at  the  top.  The  flies  are  shaken  into  this  as  the  shakers  move 
from  bush  to  bush.  When  all  are  gathered,  scalding  water  is 
poured  over  the  bag  and  the  flies  are  fed  to  the  fish  in  the  nearest 
stream. 

By  following  out  some,  or  all,  of  the  above  directions,  and  \if 
covering  or  removing  from  your  premises  all  slops  and  rubbish 
that  attract  flies,  you  will  have  little  occasion  to  brush  them  from 
your  table  when  you  dine,  or  from  your  face  when  you  take  your 

noon-day  nap. 

Fleas.— Now  for  the  fleas!  Before  my  plan  the  flea  fleeth! 
Why  it  goes,  where  it  goes,  and  why  it  does  not  return  I  know 
not,  but  that  it  goes  I  do  know.  To  be  rid  of  fleas  you  must 
take  a  lesson  from  your  tittle  tormentor  and  be  active,  be  every- 
where. No  half-way  measures  will  do.  Go  to  work  in  earnest; 
begin  in  Uie  spriiq;  ami  "fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all 
summer  I " 

If  possible,  before  the  warm  weather  makes  the  fleas  active, 
clean  all  your  barns,  outhouses,  mills,  shops,  chip  piles,  sawdust 
and  tan  piles,  or  paths,  every  corner  about  your  premises  in  which 
fleas  will  hide.  This  work  must  be  minutely  thorough,  the  scraper 
being  followed  by  the  broom  in  many  places.  Burn  up  what  you 
collect,  or  haul  it  off  to  some  distant  field;  bum  it  if  possible. 
Now  get  fresh  lime  and  scatter  it  freely  all  about  your  premises, 
not  forgetting  to  go  under  the  porches.  Do  this  once,  twice, 
thrice,  or  oftener  if  need  be,  but  three  times  will  generally  be 
enough,  or  more  than  enough,  to  dispose  of  your  tittle  Mack  foe. 

For  temporary  relief,  apply  *'  oil  of  pennyroyal  **  to  your  skin 
and  clothing  to  keep  off  the  fleas,  but  extermination  is  the  better, 
the  heroic  plan.  If  you  don't  exterminate,  you  may  as  well  make 
up  your  mind  to  "  grin  and  bear."  i 

And  now  let  me  say  a  word  about  fumigation.  In  all  cases  where 
old  houses  are  to  be  repaired,  I  strongly  recommend  the  use  of 
sulphur.  Make  the  house  as  nearly  air  tight  as  possible,  but  open 
all  inside  doors  and  passages,  while  you  keep  the  outer  ones  closed. 
Have  a  stove  in  one  room,  the  cellar  if  possible.  Make  up  a  good 
fire  and  when  the  stove  is  hot,  renew  the  fire.  Then  place  a  paper 
containing  two  or  three  pounds  of  sulphur  on  the  top  of  the  Hot 
stove  and  escape  for  your  life,  or  you  will  suffocate.  Be  sure  to 
close  the  outer  door  behind  you.  Come  back  the  next  day  and  air 
your  house.  The  sulphur  will  have  destroyed  insects,  their  e^, 
mould,  disease  germs,  and  all  obnoxious  odors.  Were  it  not  that 
sulphur  fumes  bleach  many  things,  this  fumigation  would  do 
wonders  in  all  houses.  MRS.  BlanciIe^Mde  L^JftB. 

I    Mcculloch's  Mills,  Pa.      Digitized  by  V^OUy  IC 
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TEE  OOZT  OOSHEB. 

[In  this  tomtr  we  propose  to  have  pleasant  gossip  with  our  readers  and 
(orrespondenis,  in  passing  mailers  househoid  interest,  and  that  U  may  he 
made  an  instructive  and  profitable  Househdd  Exchange,  we  invite  cerres- 
pondenee  «^  inquiry  and  information  on  all  subjects  (f  general  itUereU  and 
vt^  to  tite  Hemes  <f  the  H'br/d.]— Goon  Housbkbkpimg, 


We  have  Mveral  contribations  for  our  "Cozy  Comer"  depart- 
ment, every  way  worthy  of  publication,  whidi  do  not  appear  for 
the  reason  that  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  not 
given.  Only  such  contributions  win  be  printed  in  any  department 
of  Good  Housekeefino  as  are  accompanied  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  writer^£^/<v*  ^Good  Hoosekeepiho. 


SEA  FOAM. 
E^ter  ^GooD  Housekkepinq  : 

I  enclose  a  rule  for  Tapioca  Pudding:,  or  **  Sea  Foam,"  which  is 
very  mudi  liked :  Soak  one  lare^  cupful  of  tajnoca  four  hours,  or 
over  night,  in  a  quart  bowl  filled  with  water ;  then  put  into  a  farina 
kettle  and  cook  until  clear,  stirring  occasionally.  When  done 
add  one  cupful  of  sugar  and  a  small  piece  of  butter ;  beat  well ;  add 
the  beaten  whites  of  three  eggs  and  pour  into  a  dish  to  cool.  Eat 
with  cream.  Pinei^>ple  goes  nicely  with  this  pudding. 

Tulare,  Cal.  ______  Mrs.  E.  B.  O. 

verses  astray. 

Editor  tf  Good  Housekeefino  : 

Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  where  to  find  some  verses  en- 
titled "An  Apple  to  the  Sextant  for  Fewer  Air ; "  also  one  which  I 
think  u  called  "  Beautiful  Hands,"  though  I  think  it  speaks  of  feet 
too,  and  that  two  lin6s  are, 

"  Beautiful  feet  are  those  that  go 
On  erxands  of  mercy  to  and  fro." 
Charlestown,  Mass.  M.  A.  T. 

[Three  poems  with  the  titie  "  Beautiful  Huds**  have  vg^iwtt 
In  Good  Housekeeping.  One,  original,  was  published  in  No.  60. 
One  in  No.  69,  by  James  Wbitcomb  Riley,  and  one,  unsigned,  in 
No.  76  were  repnUished  by  request.  Neither  of  Ac  three  con- 
tains the  lines  quoted  by  M.  A.  1,-~Editerof  Good  House- 
keeping.]   

about  cellars. 
Editor  ^  Good  Houskkseping  : 

Will  you  please  ask  our  iconoclastic  friend,  who  is  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  "  Man  in  the  Moon,"  if  in  some  future  paper  he  will 
tell  us  about  the  practicability  of  building  houses  without  cellars. 
It  seems  to  me,  as  he  sog^ested  in  a  former  paper,  that  a  great 
deal  of  money  is  thrown  away  <m  that  part  of  a  house  which  is 
very  liable  to  ^ve  a  nuisance,  especially  in  country  faonses,  as 
our  nostrils  too  frequentiy  testify.  I  still  admire  Good  House- 
keeping as  mudi  as  ever,  and  would  not  mllingly  do  without  it 

Warwick,  N.  Y.  **  Warwick." 

another  identification. 

E£tar  y  Good  Housekeefino  : 

Will  you  tell  "  Mrs.  £.  V.,"  in  answer  to  her  first  enquiry,  that 
the  poem  is  by  Aldrich.   The  first  two  words  are 

"  Some  where,  in  desolate  wind  swept  space," 
instead  of  "  One  day,"  as  she  quotes  it  I  do  not  know  by  what 
name  the  poem  goes,  but  Elihu  Vedder  has  a  wierd  painting  called 
"  Identity,"  carrying  out  the  idea  of  the  two  verses.  I  am  such  a 
**  good  housekeeper  "  that  I  have  never  had  time  before  to  say  a 
word  to  you,  but  you  are  a  constant  help  and  enjoyment. 

Cortland,  N.  Y.  "A.  W.  T." 

WHERE  CAN  IT  BE  HAD? 

Editor  ef  Good  Housekeeping  : 

AAHU  "  Esther  Paige  "  please  give  information  how  the  "  Daphne 
Cneorum  "  she  speaks  of  in  Good  Housekeeping  No.  12,  Vol.  6, 
can  be  obtained,  or  where— I  venture  to  assert  that  if  inquired 
for  at  any  florists  it  would  be  found  among  the  missing  and 
probably  unknown  plants ;  this  has  been  my  experience  where  I 
have  a^ed  for  anythiiq;  a  little  out  of  the  common  sound.  From 


her  description  I  think  it  must  be  very  lovely,  and,  perhaps,  suit- 
able for  cemetery  use.    An  answer  through  your  columns  will 
much  oblige.          A  SUBSCRIBER  and  Delighted  Reader. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.   

INDELIBLE  STAMPING  INK. 

Editor  cfGooVi  Housekeeping: 

In  reply  to  inquiry  of  your  correspondent,  "A.  E.  S.,  as  to  what 
kind  of  ink  can  be  used  with  a  stamp  to  mark  linen,  which  will  not 
wash  out,  I  would  say  that  after  many  unsuccessful  trials  of 
several  so-called  indelible  stamping  inks,  I  find  none  of  them  in- 
delible. The  only  sure  way  to  mark  indelibly  is  with  a  common 
pen  with  Payson's  ink.  This  ink,  although  quite  fluid,  can  be 
used  with  a  stamp,  with  care.  An  ordinary  stamping  pad  with  a 
piece  of  thin  rubber  stretched  over  it  makes  a  good  pad.  On  this 
a  few  drops  of  the  ink  should  be  evenly  distributed  with  the  end  of 
the  vial  cork.  Practice  a  few  times  on  another  piece  of  doth  to 
learn  to  avoid  Uotting.    A. 

SUMMER  COMPLAINT. 
Editor  ^  Good  Housekeepino  : 

I  came  across  the  following  recipe  in  an  ancient  book  belonging 
to  my  mother,  and  recollecting  that  at  this  season  many  infants 
are  suffering  from  summer  complaint,  I  send  it  in  the  hope  of  its 
giving  relief  to  some  little  sufferers.  It  has  been  used  in  my  fomily 
with  good  effect 

Cure  for  Suhher  Complaint.— To  two  quarts  of  jnioe  of  fresh 
blackberries  add  one  pound  of  loif  sugar,  and  one  ounce,  each,  <rf  the 
following  spices ;  pulverized  nntm^,  dnnsmon,  doves,  and  allspice. 
Boil  tc^ether  for  a  short  time,  and  when  cold  add  a  pint  of  fbarth  proof 
brandy.  Bottie,  and  administer  several  times  a  day  as  needed,  in  tea- 
spoonful  doses. 

Washington,  D.  C    F.  H.  B. 

IDENTIFICATION  AOAIN. 

Editor  ^  Good  Housekeeping  : 

Please  allow  me  to  say,  in  answer  to  "  Mrs.  E.  V."  in  your 
eEcellent  issue  of  June  23,  p^  91,  that  the  lines  first  named  are 
by  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  editor  of  the  A  tlantic  MotUhfy,  They 
can  be  found  in  a  volume  of  his  poems  published  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  in  1882.  They  occur  under  the  title  "  Iden- 
tity," and  read  correctly  as  follows : 

Somewhere — in  desolate  wind-swept  spacx — 

In  twilight-land — in  no-man's  land — 
Two  hurrying  Shapes  met  face  to  face. 

And  bade  each  other  stand. 
"And  who  are  you  ?  "  cried  one,  agape. 

Shuddering  in  the  glooming  light. 
"  I  know  not,"  said  the  second  Shape, 
"I  only  died  last  night  I" 
Beechtree,  Pa.    S.  M.  F. 

TUTTI  FRUITTI. 
Editor  ^  Good  Housekeeping  : 

In  a  recent  number,  "A.  B.,"  of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  asks  for  a 
recipe  for  "  Tutti  Fruitti."  I  send  mine  which  I  have  tried  for  four 
years,  and  always  with  success. 

German  Rscife  fur  Tutti  Fruitti.— Into  an  earthen  jar  (holdiiig 
two  gallons,  that  never  has  been  used  twfore,  and  smaller  at  the  top, 
with  close-fitting  cover)  place  one  quart  of  the  best  brandy,  dissolve  in 
that  three  pounds  of  block  or  crushed  sugar  and  stir  well  until  it  seems 
quite  like  a  syrup.  When  strawberries  are  ripe  prepare  two  pounds  as 
for  table  use,  and  with  two  pounds  of  block  sugar  add  to  the  brandy  and 
stir  carefully  every  day— not  hard  enough  to  crush  the  berries— using  a 
long,  wooden  spoon  and  stirring  from  the  bottom  of  the  jar.  Next  in 
order  comes  white  cherries.  Stone  two  pounds  of  these,  add  two  pounds 
of  block  sugar,  and  add  to  the  strawberries,  brandy,  etc 

I  have  used  the  following  fruits  every  year :  Strawberries,  white 
cherries,  red  raspberries,  pineapples,  peaches,  apricots  and  Florida 
oranges,  and  the  flavor  is  very  nice.  Always  add  the  same  amount 
of  sugar  as  you  do  fruit  and  leave  the  berries  and  cherries  whole ; 
but  the  larger  fruits  are  minced  with  a  fork.  Like  pineapple, 
peaches  can  be  quartered,  and  oranges  pulled  all  apart,  seeds 
removed ;  all  the  fruits  peeled  of  course. 

I  keep  the  jar  of  "  Tutti  Fruit! "  in  the  cellar  and  stir  it  once 
every  day  until  the  last  fruit  is  addecL^tbe  oranges  are  the  last, 
and  then  for  about  two  i^ek^s^k  Ji^  t^^^^i^^|^^q^the  j^eserve 
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is  complete.  It  hardly  seems  prasible  to  have  it  as  thick  and  rich 
without  cookiDg:  and  the  fruits  so  natural.  I  have  some  four  years 
old  just  as  nice  as  that  made  last  year.   Hoping^  you  will  be  suc- 
cessful I  am  glad  to  furnish  you  with  the  recipe. 
Auburn,  N.  Y.  _______  Mrs.  A-  McK. 

BREAD  FRITTERS. 
EH^  ^  Good  Housexkbping  : 

Will  yon  be  kind  enough  to  publish  (the  enclosed  article)  still 
"  one  more  "  recipe  for  using  up  pieces  of  bread. 

Take  pieces  of  bread,  dip  them  in  water  and  put  them  in  a  pud- 
ding-dish. If  the  bread  is  dried,  then  pour  a  little  more  water  over 
it,  let  it  stand  until  the  bread  is  soft.  Cut  ofE  all  the  crusts  and 
with  a  knife  cut  it  fine,  as  for  turkey  dressing.  Never  use  a  spoon 
to  mix  it  with.  Toalwut  a  quart  of  bread  thus  prepared  add  three 
well  beaten  eggs,  a  little  salt  and  enough  milk  to  make  it  quite 
soft,  then  mix  well  together  with  a  knife.  Have  a  frying-pan  hot 
with  some  sweet  lard  or  drippings,  put  the  fritters  in  this  by  the 
spoonful,  fry  them  a  light  brown,  then  turn  as  you  would  griddle 
cakes  and  brown  them  on  the  other  side.  To  be  eaten  with  syrup 
or  not  as  preferred.  This  is  a  delicious  dish  for  breakfast  or  tea. 
I  find  I  can  dry  pieces  of  bread  on  the  top  of  the  back  part  of  the 
kitchen  stove.  Put  the  bread  on  a  common  plate  or  dish  ;  there  is 
no  danger  of  burning  and  it  is  much  easier  than  drying  it  in  the 
oven,  does  not  need  so  much  watching, — "  time  is  money  "  even 
with  a  housekeeper.  £.  W.  L. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.   

"  BRBWIS." 

Editor  if  Good  Housekeiping  : 

I  would  like  to  add  one  more  way  to  use  broken  pieces  of  bread. 
It  is  an  old  family  dish  with  us  and  called  "  Brewis."  No  matter 
how  hard  the  pieces,  they  can  be  utilized  in  this  way,  and  children 
usually  are  very  fond  of  it  Mine  like  the  addition  of  a  little  maple 
a]mip.  Two-thirds  white  and  one-third  brown  is  better,  but  all 
white  is  good.  Break  up  in  smaU  pieces  in  the  iron  spider,  adding 
milk,  or  milk  and  water,  to  nearly  cover ;  let  stand  a  short  time 
then  cut  all  through  with  a  knife  until  the  whole  mass  is  soft;  add 
a  [nece  of  butter  (be  generous),  a  little  salt ;  let  cook  a  few  min- 
utes, and  I  think  you  will  find  it  a  palatable  dish  for  tea  on  a  cold 
night,  or  for  breakfast.   I  hope  some  one  will  try  this  and  report. 

Some  time  ago  I  inquired  through  the  "  Cozy  Comer "  for  a 
good  way  to  mark  bed  linen,  but  received  no  answer,  so  will  try 
again.  I  want  to  know  if  any  of  the  good  housekeepers  have  any 
systematic  way  of  marking  so  one  can  know  which  are  new, 
medium  or  old  at  a  glance.  I  have  taken  your  good  magazine 
from  the  initial  number,  and  feel  as  our  friend  from  Kentucky  did 
in  No.  74,  about  the  new  bonnet 

Springfield,  Mass.    C  O.  A. 

PRESERVING  AND  CANNING  FRUIT. 

Editor efO<x>t>  Housekeeping: 

In  the  May  26  No.  of  Good  Housekeeping  are  two  good  arti- 
cles on  preserving  and  canning  fruit,  but  as  my  method  differs 
somewhat,  is  easier  to  do,  I  think,  I  would  like  to  give  the  readers 
of  the  magazine  the  benefit  of  my  experience.  Instead  of  heating 
the  jars,  I  place  the  cold  jar  on  a  towel  wet  in  cold  water,  and 
wrung  out  slightly  so  the  water  will  not  drip  on  the  floor,  and 
folded  in  several  thicknesses.  The  jars  will  not  crack  when  the 
boiling  hot  fruit  is  poured  in  if  care  has  been  taken  to  have  the  jars 
perfectly  dry.  After  they  are  filled  and  the  tops  are  screwed  down, 
let  them  remain  on  the  wet  towel  until  they  are  cold,  tightening  the 
tops  at  intervals  as  they  cool.  I  use  a  half  pound  of  sugar  to  a 
pound  of  fruit,  unless  it  is  currants,  which  need  a  pound  to  pound. 
A  tablespoonful  of  bourbon  whiskey  to  a  quart  jar  of  pears,  just 
before  closing  the  jar,  is  an  improvement,  as  it  intensifies  the  flavor 
of  the  pears.  Many  do  not  succeed  with  strawberries,  but  I  think 
the  trouble  is  that  they  are  not  cooked  long  enough.  The  straw- 
berry is  filled  with  air  and  needs  considerable  cooking^  to  expel  it. 
I  should  think  they  would  require  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes 
slowly  boiling.  La«t  season  I  canned  the  Wilsons  and  they  were 
excellent,  the  flavor  was  very  fine,  and  I  did  not  lose  a  jar.  In 
canning  I  only  make  enough  to  fill  two  jars  at  a  time,  but  close  up 
each  jar  as  soon  as  it  is  filled.  £.  W.  L. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


QITIET  HOTJSS  WITH  THE  QHIOK  WITTED. 
For  the  Children  of  the  Houskhold  and  the 
Children  op  a  Larger  Growth 

AS  WELL. 


[C«MAvteftMjr  /tfr  this  defartKunt  art  almay*  m  mnUr^  ikt  tmlf  frtvito 
hetn^  thai  evtryik^  tutmitted  tkall  btfteth  omJ  tmtertaiiumf.] 


I  I6.-CHARADE. 
Like  a  radiant  star  at  night 
My  /Srtt  may  shine  with  jewels  bright ; 
A  title  is  my  tttvnd't  claim. 
Which  often  wins  immortal  fame; 
Whene'er  temptation  comes  to  view. 
My  tiird  you  always  ought  to  do ; 
When  buds  and  Uossoras  first  appear. 
The  Ms/  tells  OS  Spring  is  here. 


Ada. 


I  17.-METAGRAM. 
(i.)  I  follow  a  profession.  (2.)  Behead  me,  I  arrive  at.  (3)  Be- 
head me  again,  I  am  one  (rf  two.  (4.)  Give  me  a  new  head,  I  am 
washed  every  day.  (5  )  Change  my  head,  I  am  a  fruit.  H. 


1  I8.-A  G.  H.  SKELETON  LADDER. 

X  X 
X  X 

X  X  a  z  z  z 

X  1 
9  X 

X  X  X  X  a  X 

X  X 
X  X 
t  X  X  X  X  X 
»  X 
S  X 

xaxxxezxi  zzex 
xxxzzl  xezzxzex 

Given  a  skeleton  ladder,  construct  the  side  pieces  and  the 
gronnd  on  which  the  Udder  is  to  rest,  of  the  full  names  of  some- 
time contributors  to  Good  Housekeeping  ;  lUso  the  rungs  of  a 
portion  of  other  names  in  the  same  list  Asa. 

1  19.-TRAN8P08ITION. 
M(Un  eth  rose  fo  ni  sdrf  a  latheh  spotmym, 
Ethra,  stre  tx  nda  si  left  mohe  fo  qwlene. — Aiyitr. 

Two  lines  from  a  well  known  poet. 


F. 


1 20.- SYNCOPATION. 
Syncopate  a  syllable  from 

1.  A  little  crown,  and  obtain  a  musical  instrument 

2.  Reputation,  and  obtain  a  grant 

3.  A  kind  of  candy,  and  obtain  a  mount  in  Palestine. 

4.  Place,  and  obtain  a  drink. 

5.  Conversing,  and  obtain  approaching. 

6.  A  servant,  and  obtain  food. 


Al. 


121.  -NUMERICAL  PUZZLE. 

From  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-one  take  five  hundred 
and  fifty-one ;  to  the  remainder  add  one,  and  fiiiy,  and  five  hun- 
dred, but  in  declaring  the  result  do  na/  appear  to  be  vi/ii. 

  Asa. 

122.  -NUMBRICAL  ENIGMA. 

My  whole  is  composed  of  80  letters. 

My  41,  7,  II,  21,  14.  8,  38,  an^ 

My  22, 6,  42,  2D,  28,  49,  43, 19, 80  were  novelists. 

My  13,  3.  33. 69  2, 66.  21,  and 

My  10,  33.  76,  67,  59, 65.  74,  61  were  actors. 

My  18,  68.  SI,  s,  75.  55. 60,  and 

My  34,  45.  »J.  30. 37.  and 

My  35.  76, 39.  7»7  29  44,  and 

My  36, 16, 71, 62  were  poets. 

My  17,  48<  70. 4-  5o>  S7i  was  a  philologist. 

My  23,  27,  46,  78, 58,  53  was  a  miscelUneous  author. 

My  9.  12,  56, 1,  24  was  a  judge. 

My  25.  79,  73,  31,  40, 54, 64  was  a  jurist 

The  exploits  of  21,  77, 55, 63, 36, 47. 52  have  been  the  theme  of 
many  an  author. 

My  whole  ia  a  quotation  from  Hazlitt. 

Digitized  by 
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Rtgiii*rtd  ai  S^insfitld  Post-OfUs  as  seeand-class  mail  matter. 


All  communicsOons  for  th«  Editorial  Depftrttnent  should  be  addnaied  to  ttie 
Editor  of  Good  HousBSurnfo,  Springfield,  Haas. 

Poatage  atamps  mnat  accompany  all  contrlbutioiis  sent  for  editorial  oonriden- 
tton.  when  the  writen  desire  the  return  of  tiidr  MS5..  if  not  accepted. 

The  number  oppodte  snbscribers  name,  on  the  addreas  label  attadied  to  eadi 
ime  of  Good  HouiBKurmo,  ahoin  to  what  nomber  the  subscription  has 
beta  paid. 

Thh  isiiie  o(  Good  MousKXMriHO  is  oopyrishted,  but  our  exdianges  are 
Invited  to  extract  from  its  columns— due  credit  bdnr  given— as  they  may  de^, 
save  the  ooatribntiaot  of  Miss  Haria  Fakloa,  all  rights  in  these  bring  espe- 
dally  reaenred  to  flie  writer. 

The  spedal  papers  which  appear  in  Good  Housekbkpihg  will  be  'written 
expressly  for  ita  pages  by  our  selected  contributors,  and,— with  rare  exceptions,— 
tiie  entire  Table  of  Cottents  will  be  served  up  from  our  own  larder.  Whenever 
«t  borrow  from  a  neighbor  a  bit  of  thlaora  btte  of  tint,  we  shall  lay  where  aacfa 
I4t  or  bite  came  ftnut  nd  to  whan  tt  belongs. 

To  All  NnraDBALBiis. 

Rel^  Newadealets  ou  send  thdr  orden  fw  Good  HoDSBKBBFiNq  to  ttie 
News  Companies  from  wUeh  they  procure  tlteir  regular  tuppbes  and  have  them 
Oled.  It  will  be  furnished  regularly  by  the  following  companies :  American 
News  Co.,  International  News  Co.,  Natiraal  News  Co.,  New  York  News  Co., 
New  York ;  American  News  C&,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  Omaha  and  St  Paul ; 
Brooklyn  News  Ca,  and  WUUamsbnrg  News  Co.,  Brooklyn ;  Baltimore  News 
Co.,  Baltimore ;  Central  News  Co.,  Philadelphia ;  Cincinnati  News  Co.,  Cin 
dnnati;  Clevdand  News  Co.,  Cleveland;  New  England  News  Ca,  Boston; 
Western  News  Ca.Chia«o;  Pittsburg  NewsCa,  Pittsburg;  Washington  News 
Go.,  WaaUnston,  D.  C;  Newark  Heirs  Ca,  Newark ;  St  Loub  News  Ca,  St 
LoBiBi  New  OriMU  Newt  Ca,  Hew  OrieansiSon  Fkandsco  News  Ca,  San 
Pkaadtcoi  Rhode  lakad  New*  Co.,  Provideoce;  Albany  News  Ca,  Albany; 
Noitim  Hews  Ca,  T^;  Detndt  News  Ca.  DrtroU;  IContreal  News  Ca 
Hoatred ;  Tmnto  Kews  Ca,  Tmoto  and  CHf  ton,  Canada. 

OOBnUBUTOBfl  TO  OOOB  HOUSEKEEPDTO 

Will  Please  Note  Now  and  for  All  Coming  Time. 

77tat~-Al\  contributions  for  publication  will  be  considered  and 
passed  upon  at  the  editor's  earliest  convenience  after  being  re- 
ceived— 

7iW— Accepted  maooscripts  will  be  printed  at  such  time  as  the 
subject  matter  of  each  paper  may  be  found  pertinent  and  proper 
in  context  with  other  papers  of  same  issue,  to  flie  end  that— 
**  Variety,  which  is  the  sinK  of  life,**  and  an  appetizing  seasonii^ 
as  well  to  our  Bills  of  Fare — may  be  successfully  introduced— 

7^/— Good  Housekeeping  has  reached  a  circulation,  both  in 
numbers  and  circumference,  that  it  makes  it  a  necessity  to  put 
"  copy  "  Into  the  hands  of  its  printers,  for  each  number,  four  weeks 
before  the  date  of  issue,  in  order  tliat  remote  subscribers  and 
newsmen  may  have  their  coines  in  hand  and  on  sale  a  few  days 
before  the  publication  date— 

TXo/— Eadi  cootributiaa  will  be  pud  for  by  check  bearing  even 
date  with  the  issue  of  the  number  in  which  the  contribution  is 
published— 

That — A  return  of  a  manuscript  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  it 
is  not  meritorious,  or  that  it  would  not  be  accepted  by  publications 
of  a  different  nature,  or  an  editor  lA  different  ideas  from  our  own— 

Thai—A.  return  of  a  manuscript  with  a  printed  slip  announcing 
its  noQAppearance  on  the  ground  of  not  being  avulable,  or  for  the 
reason  that  the  editorial  hof^r  is  full  and  running  over,  is  simply 
a  necessity  of  circumstance  and  not  a  discourtesy  in  any  sense  of 
the  term— 

That—To  write  a  letter  of  explanation  with  every  returned  man- 
uscript would  require  more  time  than  a  busy  editor  has  at  disposal 
and  would  be  a  ruinous  tax  upon  both  time  and  labor— 

7%a/— Writers  who  may  wish  to  have  their  manuscripts  returned 
in  case  of  non-acceptance,  must  enclose  return  postage  with  thdr 
communications.  All  manuscript  unact&mpiatied  with  rxtum 
Pottage,  in  case  9f  not  being  retained  for  MSSy  will  be  filed  avH^/er 
*af'  ketping  "  until  called  for:' 


QOOB  THOrOB  nr  OOOS  H01I8EKEEFIK&. 

The  Continuation  of  the  "  Philosophy  of  Living,"  by  Hester  M. 
Poole,  gives  some  interesting  and  instructive  points  on  *'  Conver- 
sation and  Correspondence,**  telling  how  both  should  be  carried 
on  with  pleasure  and  profit  to  all  concerned. 

"  Kitchen  Love  and  Loyal^,"  is  the  title  of  an  amusing  littie 
sketch,  by  Carlotta  Perry. 

The  r^lar  page  of  "  Family  Fashions  and  Fancies,"  tells  about 
the  latest  styles  in  Uce  dresses,  yachting  gowns,  garden  hats, 
parasols  and  fons,  and  oth«-  seasonable  artides  of  ladies'  wear. 

Clarissa  Potter's  second  article  on  "  Home  Matters,"  made 
mention  of  miscellaneously,  contains  much  of  interest  to  house- 
keepers. 

In  "  Art  and  Articles  without  Art,"  our  family  pictures  are  talked 
about,  by  Belle  Fai^her  Meyer.  A  general  discussion  and  criti- 
cism is  given  on  what  we  haiq;  on  our  walls,  with  the  opinion  that 
poor  pictures  are  better  than  none  at  all. 

Maud  Wyman  gives  Another  Side  of  the  Help  Questira,"  and 
relates  an  amusing  California  experience  on  the  subject. 

The  fourth  chapter  of  "Our  Babies  and  their  Mothers," by 
Amelia  A.  Whitfield,  M.  D.,  takes  up  the  "  Bottle  Problem,"  and 
makes  valuable  suggestions  to  mothers  on  the  care  and  feed  <tf 
infants,  particularly  those  "  brought  up  on  the  bottle." 

"  Every  Day  Desserts,  and  Desserts  for  Every  Day,"  by  Ruth 
Hall,  gives  thirty^oe  carefully  prepared  recipes  for  a  variety  of 
good  things— one  for  every  day  during  the  month  of  August. 

"  Random  tlx  tracts  "  furnish  a  variety  of  practical  information 
to  housekeepers  that  will  be  found  useful  **  All  about  the  house." 

The  second  installment  of  replies  to  the  lioo  prize  offer  for  the 
best  means  of  exterminating  Buffalo  Bugs,  Bed  Bugs,  Moths, 
Flies  and  Fleas,  occupies  three  pages  with  plenty  <tf  information 
of  bow  to  rid  the  house  of  these  pests.  This  subject  has  excited 
great  interest  among  the  readers  of  Good  Housekeeping  all 
over  the  worid,  and  the  suggestions  and  Inf(»matiott  published  in 
the  series  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  value. 

The  poetry  offerings  are :  "  A  Child's  Laugh,"  by  Asa  Harlin; 
"  The  Cradle  at  the  Founding  Aaylom,"  by  Adelaide  George  Ben* 
nett ;  "  The  Children  Have  Grown  Away,"  by  John  A.  Clark ;  "  My 
Father's  China  Cup,"  by  Marienne  Heatoo ;  "  Vers  de  Soci^ttf,"  by 
Maud  Wyman  and  "  A  Page  of  Fugitive  Verse." 


TnC8nOO£8SF0L  SEAEOEi  AS  TET, 
Many  of  **  Our  Hidden  Poets,"  for  whose  identity  a  search  was 

announced  in  Good  Housekeeping,  No.  83,  still  remain  in  hiding, 
although  the  search  has  been  general  and  made  with  much  care 
and  study  by  numerous  readers  of  Good  Housekeeping,  widely 
located.  The  nearest  to  a  successful  naming  of  the  poets  so 
cleverly  hidden  away  in  pleasant  rhyme,  still  comes  ten  short  of  a 
cwrect  search,  and  as  many  as  twentyone  remain  in  hiding  from 
the  gaze  of  other  earnest  searchers.  The  day  of  grace  for  searchers 
wilt  continue  in  force  until  Saturday,  July  ai,  and  returns  having  a 
postmark  of  that  day  will  be  in  season  to  be  entered  on  the  list  of 
would-be-prize-winners— winner  at  this  writing,  Wednesday, 
July  II,  being  yet  to  be  named. 

The  prizes  are:  First— One  year's  subscription  to  Good 
Housekeeping.  Second— A  copy  of  Catherine  Owen's  "  Ten 
Dollars  Enough,"  bound  in  cloth.  Third— Any  single  volume 
of  the  Good  Housekeeping  Series  :  "  Perfect  Bread,"  "  A  Key 
to  Cooking,"  "  Six  Cups  of  Coffee,"  "  Dunty  Desa^ru  for  Dainty 
Diners,"  or  "  In  the  Sick  Room."  Digitized  byV^OOQlC 
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GRTnOS  FBOM  EVSRTBODTV  TABLK 
SwBPT  Up  and  Cabkfvlly  FuSUWk 


Cuba's  Two  Meals  a  Day. 

Only  two  meals  a  day  are  served  in  Cuban  hotels.  They  live 
much  as  people  do  in  some  parts  of  France  and  Switzerland. 

You  take  an  orange  or  two  with  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  roll  in  the 
early  morning ;  a  liberal  breakfast,  in  courses,  is  served  at  eleven 
o'clock  and  a  ceremonious  dinner  at  4  or  5  in  the  afternoon.  This 
mode  of  living  is  admirably  suited  to  the  climate,  and  you  fall  in 
with  the  custom  and  like  it  at  once. 

The  breakfast  opens  with  small  olive  and  fresh  radishes  served 
in  the  sane  dish;  the  next  course  is  fish,  then  eggs,  meat,  etc. 
You  are  not  asked  what  you  prefer,  but  each  course  is  set  before 
you,  and  you  partake  of  it  or  not.  Instead  of  beginning  with  fruit, 
tiie  Cuban  breakfast  ends  with  it— inneai^es  cut  from  the  stalks 
the  same  momii^,  bananas  freshly  picked,  sapocUllas,  a  faint  and 
rather  over-sweet  morsel,  with  oranges  ad  libitum. 

In  Florida,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  orange 
is  cut  in  halves,  and  its  juice  and  pulp  are  passed  to  the  mouth 
with  a  teaspoon. 

In  Havana  the  orange  is  served  whole  on  the  table,  peeled  down 
to  the  juicy  "meat  of  the  fruit,"  and  you  present  the  golden  ball 
to  your  lips  00  the  prongs  of  a  fork. 

At  any  and  every  American  hotel  the  moment  you  sit  down  the 
question  is  almost  flung  at  you,  "  Tea  or  coffee  ?  "  Cubans  better 
understand  what  is  healthful.  They  follow  natures  plan  and  take 
their  meals  more  as  the  lower  animals  do.  Cubans  do  not  fill  up 
their  stomachs  with  fluids  during  meals.  After  breakfast  is  over 
then  coffee  or  tea  is  served— coffee  in  French  style,  at  least  one- 
half  the  cup  being  filled  with  milk. 

The  Fashions  m  Flowers. 
Wild  flowers  are  the  fashion.  The  large  cities  do  not  usually 
make  so  much  as  a  pretence  of  caring  much  for  the  fragile  darlings 
of  the  woods,  but  this  season  they  have  at  least  made  believe  pre- 
fer their  delicate  colors  and  forest  odors  to  the  more  luxurious 
tints  and  sensuous  perfume  of  the  hothouse  pets.  They  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  demand  especial  flower  receptacles  suited  to  their  new 
favorites,  and  the  latest  thing  out  in  porcelain  is  a  dainty  shell- 
shaped  affair,  whose  crumpled  pink  edges  shading  into  pale  blue 
or  creamy  white  suggest,  as  it  stands  on  lunch  or  tea  table,  the 
little  ffdk  of  the  field  for  whose  benefit  it  was  designed.  New  York 
sodety  has  had  a  blue  violet  lunch  and  a  white  violet  lunch,  the 
decorations  being  formed  exclusively  of  the  long-stemmed,  fragrant 
meadow  beauties  of  the  colors  specified.  A  recent  farewell  break- 
fast of  a  lady  off  for  Europe  was  a  yellow  meal  set  out  with  golden 
dandelions,  as  a  daring  novelty.  A  floral  wedding  was  also  an- 
nounced to  take  place  in  a  parlor  bowered  entirely  in  the  glorious 
white  Cornell,  whose  banners  flaunt  on  many  northern  hillsides. 

Hard  and  Soft  Water  in  Housekeeping. 
All  cooks  do  not  understand  the  different  effects  produced  by 
hard  and  soft  water  In  cooking  meat  and  vegetables.  Peas  and 
beans  cooked  in  hard  water,  contaimi^  lime  or  gypsum,  will  not 
boil  tender,  because  these  substances  harden  vegetable  caseine. 
Many  vegetables,  as  onions,  boil  nearly  tasteless  in  soft  water,  be- 
cause all  the  flavor  is  boiled  out.  The  addition  of  salt  often  checks 
this,  as  in  the  case  of  onions,  causing  the  vegetables  to  retain  the 
peculiar  flavoring  principles,  besides  such  nutritious  matter  as 
might  be  lost  in  soft  water.  For  extracting  the  juice  of  meat  to 
make  a  broth  or  soup,  soft  water,  unsalted  and  cold  at  first,  is  the 
best,  for  it  much  more  readily  penetrates  the  tissue ;  but  for  boil- 
ing where  the  juices  should  be  retained,  bard  water  or  soft  water 
salted  is  preferable,  and  the  meat  should  be  put  in  while  the  water 
is  boiling,  so  as  to  seal  up  the  pores  at  onat^JoitmalofC/umistry. 

Wearing  Mourning. 
The  New  York  Telegram  makes  the  following  excellent  remarks 
on  the  senseless  custom  of  dressing  in  "mourning":  "The  ridic- 
ulous extreme  to  which  wearing  mourning  for  one's  dead  has  been 
carried  has  received  a  slight  shock.  The  custom  when  a  man 
*  goes  into '  mourning  for  some  octc^narian,  for  whose  death  and 


whose  money  he  has  been  patiently  waiting  for  years,  to  array  his 
man-servant,  his  maid-servant,  bis  ox  and  everything  that  is  his  in 
black  seems  to  border  on  the  ludicrous.  Why  not  paint  his  house 
black,  put  stove  polish  on  his  teeth  and  ink  on  his  nails?  In  fact, 
as  soon  as  he  ceases  to  confine  his  badges  of  grief  to  himself, 
where  is  he  to  draw  the  line?  It  is  safe  betting  that  where  there 
is  much  Uack  there's  more  money  and  less  gricL  However,  tmo 
American  g^rls  recently  proved  that  they  understood  in  a  broad 
sense  that  wearii^  crape  means  an  outward  visible  sign  of  sorrow 
for  a  great  loss,  and  so  the  other  day  when  their  father  failed  and 
lost  every  cent  of  his  fortune,  they  both  appeared  at  a  well-known 
watering  place  in  dark  and  dismal  black." 

"Rings  on  Her  Fingers  and  Bells  on  Her  Dresses." 

An  eccentricity  of  toilet  seen  in  Broadway,  and  heard,  too,  con- 
sists of  cowbelis  worn  by  fashionable  women.  These  curious 
adjuncts  are  shaped  like  the  old  fashioned  tinkling  bells  which 
were  suspended  to  one  cow's  neck  in  a  herd,  so  that  the  beasts  could 
be  easily  found  when  they  strayed  away  in  the  woods,  but  they  are 
smaller,  being  only  about  three  indies  long.  The  metal  is  brass, 
with  embellished  surfaces,  although  in  extreme  cases  of  eztravar 
gance  gold  may  be  used.  They  dangle  at  the  ends  ti  chains  from 
the  wearer's  belt,  and  the  clappers  tinkle  agunst  the  inner  sides 
with  more  or  less  noise  according  to  the  gait  of  the  girl.  If  she 
treads  bard  and  fast,  there  is  considerable  ringing,  but  if  she 
be  an  easy  stepper,  the  sound  is  only  an  occasional  clink,  some- 
thing like  that  of  brass  heels  once  worn  on  shoes. — Ntw  York 

SUH.   

Lemon  Drops. 

Sometime  you  may  want  some  nice,  wholesome  candy  without 
having  to  spend  money  for  it  at  the  confectionary  store.  Here  is 
a  good  receipt :  Strain  the  juice  of  three  or  four  large  lemons  into 
a  bowl,  then  mix  pulverized  sugar  in  with  it  until  quito  thick. 
Put  into  an  earthen  pan,  and  let  it  boil  for  a  few  minutes,  stirring 
it  constantly.  Drop  it  from  the  end  of  a  spoon  upon  writing  paper, 
and  when  hardened,  keep  the  drops  in  tin  canisters  until  wanted. 

Lehon  Whey. 

Lemon  whey  is  made  of  milk  and  lemon.  Put  one  cupful  of 
sweet  milk  over  the  hot  water  bath.    Take  two  tablespoonfuls  of 

lemon  juice  and  when  the  milk  is  hot  add  the  juice.  Cook  till  it 
changes  to  curds  and  whey.  Then  strain  through  a  piece  of 
muslin  or  a  very  fine  strainer,  add  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar 
and  set  away  to  cool.  The  curd  should  not  be  served  in  any  con- 
dition.—AVw  York  Sum.   

Birds'  nests,  of  the  edible  sort,  bring  their  weight  in  silver  for 
the  tables  of  the  rich  Chinese  mandarins. 

An  English  authority  says  that  fish  sauce  should  always  be 
thick  enough  to  adhere  to  the  fish.  It  is  better  to  be  too  thick 
than  too  thin. 

They  have  a  way  in  Baltimore  of  dipping  sardines  in  butter  aod 
frying  them,  whldi  is  novel,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed,  peculiar  to 

Baltimore. 

The  French  always  eat  asparagus  cold,  with  an  abundant  of 
oil,  vinegar,  and  pepper,  and  they  are  not  jnejudiced  against  hold- 
ing the  stalks  in  their  fingers,  either. 

Carrots  and  celery  cooked  in  cream  make  a  very  nice  dish.  The 
carrots  should  be  cut  in  thin  slices  and  boiled  in  salted  water;  the 
celery  in  inch  lengths  and  then  scalded.   Add  the  milk  thickened 

with  cornstarch  while  boiling. 

The  London  Caterer  says  that  at  some  fashionable  houses, 
Japanese  pastilles  are  burnt  after  the  fish  courses,  to  disguise  the 
faint  odor  it  leaves  behind.  The  same  papers  continues,  "this 
may  appear  fastidious,  but  it  is  deddedly  agree^e.** 

A  weak  solution  of  salt  and  maXxst  is  recommended  by  good 
physicians  as  a  remedy  for  imperfect  digestion,  and  for  a  cold  in 

the  head  it  is  a  complete  cure  snuflSed  up  from  the  hollow  of  the 
hand.  We  have  known  severe  chronic  cases  of  catarrh  entirely 
cured  by  persistent  use  of  this  simple  remedy  every  night  and 
morning  for  several  months,  when  the  best  efforts  of  the  best 
ph^ldans  &uled  to  do  any  ^xxL   It  shield  ^^f^'^^  warm. 
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ZJBEAItY  LEAFLETB. 

Yankee  GIrIa  In  Zululand. 

Wbo  but  a  Yankee  girl  could  write  so  unique  and  interesting  a 
book  travel  as  this  ?  and  who  but  Yankee  girls  would  dare  to  set 
out  on  sucb  a  journey  as  these  three  girls  did.  One  of  them  had 
consumption  and  as  a  last  resort  an  extended  journey  was  made  to 
South  Africa  for  the  benefidal  effects  of  the  dry  and  bracing 
climate  of  the  interior.  They  went  directly  to  the  diamond  fields, 
and  the  one  who  writes  this  book,  Louise  Vescelius-Sheldon,  gives 
a  graphic  description  of  what  they  are  and  how  the  mines  are 
worked.  A  great  deal  of  stage  traveling  was  done  and  the  travel- 
ers were  on  the  wing  for  about  five  years. 

They  left  the  diamond  fields  for  the  Orange  Tree  State,  the 
Transvaal  Republic  and  to  Zululand.  They  were  among  English 
colonists,  the  Boers,  the  Kafirs,  and  many  other  native  and  tmn^i- 
grant  Africans.  They  set  out  in  an  ox  wagon  with  Kafir  boys  and 
spent  six  weeks  leading  a  gypsy  life,  in  a  country  containing  wild 
animals  and  reptiles,  subject  to  all  the  vidssitudes  of  such  a 
life.  Well,  it  beats  all,  this  unusual  and  prolonged  tour  of  these 
Yankee  gprls  among  an  aboriginal  and  frontier  population  in  a 
country  wild  and  at  the  best  thinly  settled.  They  were  often  enter- 
tained hospitably  by  the  way  and  on  one  occasion  were  guests  at 
an  ostrich  farm.  The  Invalid  fully  recovered  her  health  and  re- 
turned home  with  the  others,  married.  The  descriptions  are  real- 
istic and  the  author  had  a  faculty  for  observing  all  that  there  was 
to  be  observed  of  interest  to  the  traveler  and  to  the  reader.  New 
York :  Worthington  &  Co.   

The  Woman'e  World. 
The  new  magazine  called  TAa  Womart's  Warldi  edited  by  Oscar 
Wilde,  is  more  than  redeeming  the  high  promise  of  its  first  issue. 
It  is  in  every  respect  an  admirable  periodical,  which  no  woman  of 
cultivated  tastes  will  willingly  do  without  after  having  once  seen 
it  While  fashions  in  dress  are  written  about  by  the  best  author- 
ities in  such  matters  in  Loudon  and  Paris,  and  illustrated  by  the 
best  artists,  dress  is  by  no  means  the  leading  topic  to  which  the 
magazine  is  devoted.  The  more  serious  interests  that  are  now  en- 
gaging the  attention  of  educated  women  obtain  a  large  share  of 
space.  In  the  May  number  the  leading  article  was  a  careful  pre- 
sentation of  the  claims  of  nursing  as  a  profession  for  women,  and 
further  on  was  a  description  of  the  people's  kitchens  of  Berlin. 
Articles  full  of  the  phikuithropic  enUiusiasm  and  scientific  wisdom 
of  the  new  charity  have  been  appearing  on  "  The  Children  of  a 
Great  City,"  and  in  the  June  number  is  an  important  article  cm  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  needle  women.  With  such  articles  are 
mterspersed  charming  sketches  of  travel,  biography,  history, 
social  life  and  manners,  and  papers  on  domestic  art  and  decora- 
tion. In  the  May  number  was  an  entertaining  sketch  of  "Carmen 
Sylva,"  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Roumania,  with  a  portrait  and  views 
of  the  royal  poet's  summer  home  and  study.  The  same  number 
contained  an  illustrated  article  on  the  pictures  of  Sappho  and  one  on 
"  Summer  Days  in  Brittany."  An  especially  interesting  article  in 
the  June  number  is  one  with  numerous  portraits  on  "The  Modem 
Greek  Poets."  New  York :  Cassell  &  Co. 


In  Neatlns  Time- 
Mrs.  Olive  Thome  MUler*s  del^htfol  accounts  of  Urd  life  have 
kii^  been  one  of  the  charms  of  the  Atlantic  Mmthly  and  other 
periodicals,  and  all  who  have  enjoyed  them  will  welcome  her  new 
volume, "  In  Nesting  Time."  Mrs.  Miller  has  infinite  patience  of 
observation  and  a  quick  sympathy  with  the  lives  in  the  tree  tops, 
and  she  tells  what  she  sees  with  that  simplicity  and  grace  which 
is  found  only  in  a  cultivated  mind  that,  by  constant  living  close  to 
nature,  has  kept  its  naturalness.  It  is  the  most  familiar  birds  of 
the  Northern  and  Southern  states  whose  nesting  habits  and  ways 
of  bringii^  up  their  young  are  pictured  in  this  book,  and  the 
reader,  unless  he  is  a  closer  observer  than  most  persons  are,  will 
be  not  a  little  surprised  to  learn  how  much  of  absorbing  interest 
has  been  gt^ng  on  before  his  own  eyes  that  he  has  never  noticed. 
Mrs  Miller  pleads  for  a  more  general  cultivation  of  such  out  of 
door  studies,  espedally  by  women,  and  snrdy  nothii^  could  be 
more  dell^^tful  as  a  recreation  or  »(»«  beneficial  in  its  effects 
upon  health  and  spirits.  **  Once  interested  in  the  lives  in  the 
'  upper  stories,'  you  will  find  them  most  absorbing ;  novels  will 


pall  upon  you,  fancy  work  seem  frivolous,  society  duties  a  bore, 
and  talk— loud  enough  to  interfere  with  listeniiv  —  an  imperti- 
nence." Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  &  Co.  Sprii^eld,  W.  F. 
Adams  Company.  Price  f  1.25. 

Tom  and  Dorothy. 
"  How  Tom  and  Dorothy  Made  and  Kept  a  Christian  Home  " 
is  one  of  Margaret  Sidney's  bright  sketches,  written  for  a  purpose, 
and  is  addressed  to  those  young  people  who  are  just  beginning 
married  life  on  small  means,  and  who  find  it  hard  to  resist  the 
temptations  <&  dress  and  amusements  in  the  whirl  of  life  in  a 
great  city.  Tom  and  Dorothy,  as  professed  and  earnest  Christians, 
accepted  the  fact  at  the  outset  that  it  would  be  a  struggle  to  live 
as  their  desires  would  tempt  them  to  live,  on  ten  dollars  a  week ; 
that  they  would  be  tempted  without  and  tempted  within ;  and  yet 
they  faced  the  future  and  its  chances  with  stout  hearts.  Their 
experiences  during  the  first  year  are  interestingly  told,  and  the 
story  as  a  whole  cannot  but  be  helpful  to  readers  who  are  in  alike 
position.  Boston  :  D.  Lothrop  Company.  Price  seventy-five  cents. 

Iffnorant  Essays. 
"  A  Guide  to  Ignorance  "  is  the  title  of  the  last  essay  in  the  col- 
lection of  odd  and  trifling  productions  by  Richard  Dowling  here 
bound  t(^ether  in  paper  covers,  and  its  modest  assumption  that 
ignorance  is  so  often  bliss  that  it  is  usually  folly  to  be  wise  to  any 
great  extent  gives  flavor  to  the  volume.  The  best  of  the  essays  is 
the  one  on  "  My  Copy  Keats,"  which  has  less  of  the  bantering 
tone  than  the  other  papers  and  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  genuine 
love  of  books.  For  an  hour  of  sheer  idleness  "  Ignorant  Essays  " 
ara  mildly  pleasant  readii^.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Ca 
Springfield,  W.  F.  Adams  Company.   Price  twenty^five  cents. 

Cookery  for  Beslnners. 
A  new  and  revised  edition  of  Marion  Harland's  Cookery  for 
Beginners  has  just  appeared.  It  contains  counsel  for  the  un- 
instructed  young  housewife  who  is  obliged  to  depend  upon  her 
own  resources.  The  author  does  not  presume  any  knowledge  of 
the  subject  on  the  part  of  her  young  readers  and  the  book  is 
therefore  a  more  elementary  work  than  youi^  women  brought 
up  in  families  where  Good  Housekeeping  is  a  Fortnightly  visitor 
would  need,  but  for  those  "  tyros  in  cookery "  who  have  not  en- 
joyed such  an  advantage,  it  is  an  introduction  to  the  art.  Boston; 
D.  Lothrop  Company.  Price  75  cts. 

Tentlngr  at  Stony  Beech. 
Mara  Louise  Poole,  whose  "Vacation  in  a  Buggy"  was  such 
fresh  and  pleasant  reading,  tells  us  in  this  volume  of  that  other 
breezy  way  of  spending  a  vacation  which  makes  use  of  a  tent  and 
dory  and  draws  refreshment  from  the  salt  spray.  The  book 
mingles  bright  bits  of  description  of  the  south  shore  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  narratives  of  experiences  and  humorous  sketches  of 
odd  south  shore  characters  in  a  lively  way,  and  wilt  be  found 
pleasant  readtDg  for  an  hour  in  the  hammock  or  for  a  rainy  summer 
evening.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  &  Co.  Springfield,  The  W. 
F.  Adams  Company.  Price  f  1.25. 

Tne  Brown  Stone  Boy. 
Mr.  Wlliam  Henry  Bishop  is  one  of  the  rare  writers  of  fiction 
who  can  both  elaborate  a  strong  novel  and  turn  off  a  really  good 
short  story.  "  The  Brown  Stone  Boy,"takingitstitie  from'the  first 
story,  is  a  collection  of  his  best  efforts  in  the  lighter  vein  and  they 
are  altogether  the  best  light  writing  that  has  recentiy  appeared. 
Never  decending  to  coarseness  they  sparkle  with  kindly  humor 
and  delicately  satirize  some  of  the  peculiar  follies  and  weakness 
of  American  life.  New  York:  Cassell  &  Co.  Springfield,  W.  F. 
Adams  Company,  paper.   Price  fifty  cents. 

Notes. 

The  eleventh  volume  in  the  series  of  "American  Commonwealths" 
is  devoted  to  Missouri,  and  Is  written  by  Prof.  Lucien  Carr,  a  native 
of  Missouri,  but  now  connected  with  the  Peabody  Museum  of 
Archaeology. 

The  Shaybacks  in  Camp,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barrows,  of  the  Bos- 
ton Christian  Register^  is  a  summer  book  in  its  practical  si^es- 
tions  for  comfortable  and  delightful  family  campii^,  and  excellent 
at  all  seasons  for  its  humor,  out-§^|^<^^£rfX^Q;^@eer 
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GkX>D  MouSBKSaPZNO. 


A  PAGE  OF  rnamvE  vebsk 

Gathbexd  Hkre  Ain>  Tbxek. 


WHO  SHALL  GO  FIRST? 
Who  shall  go  first  to  the  shadowy  land, 

My  love  or  I? 
Whose  will  it  be  in  grief  to  stand 
And  press  the  cold,  unanswering  hand, 
Wipe  from  the  brow  the  dew  of  death, 
And  catch  the  softly  fluttering  breath. 
Breathe  the  loved  name  nor  hear  reply, 
In  anguish  watch  the  glazing  eye : 

His  or  mine? 

Which  shall  bend  over  the  wounded  tod, 

My  love  or  I  ? 
Commending  the  predous  soul  to  God, 
Till  the  doleful  fall  of  the  muffled  clod 
Startles  the  mind  to  a  coiisdonsness 
Of  its  bitter  anguish  and  life-distress, 
Droppiiv  the  pall  o'er  the  love-lit  past 
Withamoumful  murmur,  '*The  last— the  last," 

My  love  or  I  f 

Which  shall  return  to  the  desolate  home. 

My  love  or  I  ? 
And  list  for  a  step  that  shall  never  come. 
And  hark  for  a  voice  that  most  still  be  dumb. 
While  the  half-stunned  senses  wander  back 
To  the  cheerless  life  and  thorny  track. 
Where  the  ulent  room  and  the  vacant  chair, 
Have  memories  sweet  and  hard  to  bear : 

My  love  or  I? 

Ah  I  then,  perchance  to  that  mourner  there  I 

My  love  or  1 1 
Wrestling  with  anguish  and  deep  despair, 
An  angel  shall  come  through  the  gates  of  prayer, 
And  the  burning  eyes  shall  cease  to  weep, 
And  the  sobe  melt  down  in  a  sea  ot  sleep. 
While  fancy,  freed  from  the  chains  of  day. 
Through  the  shadowy  dreamland  floats  away : 

My  love  or  1 1 

And  then,  methinks,  on  that  boundary  land,  . 

My  love  or  1 1 
The  mourned  and  the  mourner  together  shall 
stand, 

Or  walk  by  those  rivers  of  shining  sand. 
Till  the  dreamer,  awakened  at  dawn  of  day, 
Finds  the  stone  of  his  sepulchre  rolled  away. 
And  over  the  cold,  dull  waste  of  death. 
The  warm,  bright  sunlight  of  holy  faith, 
My  love  and  1 1 

— Prts^teriau. 


1  SHALL  BE  SATISFIED. 
Not  here  1  not  here  1  not  where  the  sparkling 
waters 

Fade  into  mocking  sands  as  we  draw  near ; 
Where  in  the  wilderness  each  footstep  falters — 
I  shall  be  satisfied ;  but  oh  I  not  here  1 

Not  here— where  every  drean  of  Miss  deceives 

us, 

Where  the  worn  spirit  never  gains  its  goal, 
Where,  haunted  ever  by  the  thoughts  that 
grieve  US, 
Across  us  floods  of  tntter  memory  roll. 

There  is  a  land  where  every  pulse  is  thrilling, 
With  rapture  earth's  sojourners  may  not 
know. 

Where  Heaven's  repose  the  weaiy  heart  is 
stilling, 

And  peacefully  life's  time -tossed  cnrrcnt* 
flow. 

Far  out  of  ught,  while  yet  the  flesh  infolds  us. 
Lies  the  fair  country  where  our  hearts  abide, 
A.td  of  its  bliss  is  nought  more  wondrous  told 
us 

Than  these  few  words, "  I  shall  be  satisfied."  > 


Satisfied?  Satisfied?  The q>irit*8 yearning 
For   sweet   companionship  with  kindred 
minds— 

The  silent  love  that  here  meets  no  returning— 
The  inspiration  which  no  language  finds — 

.Sio// they  be  satisfied?  The  soul's  vague  long- 
ings— 

The  aching  void  which  nothing  earthly  fills? 
Oh  I  what  desires  upon  my  soul  are  throning 
As  I  look  upward  to  the  heavenly  hills. 

Thither  my  weak  and  weary  steps  are  tending. 

Saviour  and  Lord  I  with  thy  frail  child  abide  I 
Guide  me  toward  home,  where  all  my  wander- 
ings ending, 
I  then  shall  see  Thee,  and  be  satisfied. 

— Hymnt  <^  the  Age. 


"GOOD  BYE.' 


It  came  again  to-night,  that  same  sad  feeling 
That  long  ago  I  thought  had  passed  away ; 

That  one  old  wound  that  still  resists  all  healing; 
That  pain  not  even  time  can  quite  allay. 

The  mists  close  in,  but  faintly  through  them 
stealing 

I  catch  an  echo  which  will  never  die; 
For,  all  the  memories  of  the  past  unsealing, 
Come  those  two  tearful  words  of  hers,  "  Good 
bye  I " 

A  touch  of  hands,  few  hasty  words,  in  parting— 
I  see  and  hear  it  all  again  to-night; 

A  host  of  recollections  now  upstarting 
Brings  the  whole  scene  again  before  my  sight. 

**  Good  bye  I "   The  low  sweet  voice  that  spoke 
it  faltered ; 

The  eyes  were  dimmed  that  shone  so  bright 
and  shy. 

The  memory  of  those  words  have  never  altered— 
Those  two  sad  whispered  words  of  hers, 
"Good  bye  I" 

What  might  have  been  I  God  only  knows ;  we 
never 

Can  draw  the  curtains  from  the  dim  unknown ; 
And  yet,  and  yet,  before  .me  rises  ever — 

But  fainter  since  the  shadows  deeper  grown 
Have  fallen  on  my  heart  and  brought  it  sad' 
ness — 

A  vision  of  her  face,  the  one  strong  tie 
That  carries  with  it  somewhat  of  the  gladness 
I  knew  before  those  words  of  hers,  "Good 
bye  I" 

The  music  in  my  soul  can  never  brighten ; 

The  minor  chords  are  all  that  sound  to-day ; 
And  mournful  strains,  which  nothing  seems  to 
lighten. 

My  life,  my  soul,  my  very  being  sway. 
The  harmony  is  incomplete :  her  fingers 
Could  toQch  the  chords  and  swell  the  music 
high; 

Nowt  in  the  notes  a  painful  discord  lingers, 
For  the  sweetest  strings  was  broken  by  those 
words,  "Good  bye  I" 

—J.  Wintkrep  Loveland. 


THIS  BABY  OF  OURS. 
There  is  not  a  blossom  of  beautiful  May, 

Silvery  daisy  or  daffodil  gay. 
Nor  the  rosy  bloom  of  apple  tree  flowers 

Fair  as  tl^  face  of  this  baby  of  ours. 

You  can  never  fiul  on  a  bright  June  day 
A  tnt  of  fair  sky  so  cheery  and  gay, 

Nor  the  hate  on  the  hill  in  noonday  hours 
Blue  as  the  eyes  of  this  baby  of  ours. 

There  is  not  a  murmur  of  wakening  bird, 
The  clearest,  sweetest  that  ever  was  heard 

In  the  tender  hush  of  the  dawn's  still  hours 
Sweet  as  the  voice  of  this  baby  of  ours. 


There's  no  gossamer  tint  of  tasseled  com. 

Nor  flimsiest  thread  of  the  shy  woodfem. 
Not  even  the  cobweb  spread  over  the  flowers, 

Fine  as  the  hair  of  this  baby  <^  ours. 

There  is  no  fairy  shell  by  the  sounding  sea, 
No  wild  rose  that  nods  on  the  windy  lea. 

No  blush  of  the  sun  through  summer  showers 
Pink  as  the  palms  of  this  baby  dt  ours. 

May  the  dear  Lord  spare  her  to  us,  we  pray, 
For  many  a  long  and  sunshiny  day. 

Ere  he  takes  to  bloom  in  Paradise  bowers, 
This  wee  bit  darling — this  baby  (&.  our. 

—Umdent^ud  Exchange. 


MAKE  CHILDHOOD  SWEET. 

Wait  not  till  the  little  hands  are  at  rest 

Ere  you  fill  them  full  of  flowers ; 
Wait  not  for  the  crowning  tuberose 

To  make  sweet  the  last  sad  hours ; 
But  while  in  the  busy  household  band 
Your  darlings  still  need  your  guiding  hand. 

Oh,  fill  their  lives  with  sweetness. 

Wait  not  till  the  little  hearts  are  still 

For  the  loving  look  and  phrase ; 
But  while  you  gently  chide  a  fault, 

The  good  deed  kindly  praise. 
The  word  you  would  speak  beside  the  bier 
Falls  sweeter  far  on  the  living  ear ; 

Oh,  fill  young  lives  with  sweetness  1 

Ah,  what  are  kisses  on  clay-cold  lips 

To  the  rosy  mouth  we  press. 
When  our  wee  one  flies  to  her  mother's  arms 

For  love's  tenderest  caress  I 
Let  never  a  worldly  babble  keep 
Your  heart  from  the  joy  each  day  should  reap. 

Circling  young  lives  with  sweetness. 

Give  thanks,  each  morn,  for  the  sturdy  boys. 

Give  thanks  for  the  fairy  girls ; 
With  a  dower  of  wealth  like  this  at  home 

Would  yon  rifle  the  earth  fur  pearls? 
Wait  not  for  Death  to  gem  Love's  crown. 
But  daily  shower  life's  blessings  down. 

And  fill  young  hearts  with  sweetness. 

Remember  the  homes  where  the  light  has 

fled. 

Where  the  rose  has  faded  away ; 
And  the  love  that  glows  in  youthful  hearts. 

Oh,  cherish  it  while  you  mayl 
And  make  your  home  a  garden  of  flowerSt 
Where  joy  shall  bloom  through  childhood's 
hours. 

And  fill  young  hearts  with  sweetness. 

—UkiderUifitd  Exchange, 


PARTING. 
As  we  sund  by  the  silent,  shadowy  ahor^' 
When  the  boatman  waiteth  near 
To  bear  some  loved  one  o'er. 
Our  faith  may  hear 
The  music  that  floateth  across  the  tide, 
Or  behold  the  light  on  the  farther  side. 

We  may  see  the  face  of  the  loved  one  glow 
With  a  beauty  strangely  bright, 
And  mist  to  sunshine  grow. 
And  waves  alight. 
Till,  warm  and  clear,  on  the  chilly  way. 
Has  dawned  the  mom  of  eternal  day. 

We  may  see  the  distant,  shimmering  Iand« 
The  palms,  the  green,  the  gold. 
The  tearless  white-robed  band, 
The  love  untold ; 
And  the  sad  adieu  loses  half  its  pain. 
As  haDd§<UBclaspjtoJ}e.cls»p^  anitu 

—VmdtiUifi^^xekot^e, 
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THE  FHILOSOPHT  OF  UTIHO. 
Thx  Etiqubttb,  Economiss  and  Ethics  of  the  Hons. 
IN  TWENTY-SIX  LESSON-CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  XX— Fahilt  Frictioh. 

Half  thaalNiTio  tba  world  conut  of  mat  of  coange  to  ipnk  lad  havthe 
tnth  plilaly  and  In  a  spirit  <rf  Iotc^Mtj.  If.  B.  Sow. 

F  the  first  year  of  dual  life  twists  or  untwists 
the  strands  that  form  it  the  succeeding  ten 
try  their  real  strength.  They  who  thought 
they  knew  one  another  before  marriage 
know  now  they  did  not.  Expectation  and 
realization  may  be  as  unlike  as  midnight 
and  noonday.  In  fact  who,  save  the  Over- 
soul  of  which  it  is  an  emanation,  compre- 
hends the  workings  of  any  human  soul? 
Like  spheres  cut  into  multitudinous  facets 
we  touch  one  another  only  in  points,  and 
sometimes  these  points  are  wofully  keen 
and  sharp.  But  the  grinding  down  process,  though  hard,  is 
inevitable.  Life  is  a  continual  process  of  refining  and  the 
most  persistent  polishing  wheels  are  found  in  one's  own 
family. 

"  Better  there  were  no  marri^;e,"  comes  in  an  undertone 
from  many  sources.  And  this  not  from  the  vicious  who 
would  revel  in  pandemonium  but  from  those  whose  expe- 
riences have  been  like  "the  dance  of  captives  on  the  ice,  the 
song  of  the  fettered  in  their  chains."  They  forget  that  mar- 
riage between  masculine  and  feminine  forces  runs  throi^h 
the  universe  just  as  truly  as  the  attraction  of  cohesion  or 
^fravitation. 

There  is  only  one  kind  of  oil  known  with  which  to  allay  the 
friction  of  human  machinery  and  that  the  oil  of  Love ;  but  its 
f  application  needs  be  under  the  direction  of  Wisdom.  It  is 
not  so  much  love  of  self  as  of  the  other  self  that  the  world 
waits  for  and  the  lack  of  which  wears  and  jars  and  grinds 
through  every  rank  and  race. 

In  no  relations  of  life  do  selfishness  and  neglect  show  such 
bitter  results  as  in  marriage.  Children  form  new  and  closer 
relations  but  no  other  ties  supersede  this.  Next  to  the  lack 
of  love  as  a  cause  of  wretchedness  come  absence  of  justice, 
deception,  harahness,  ill-temper,  frivoli^,  vice  and  want  of 
adaptation.  Through  the  deiwlopment  of  character  every 
one  of  these  may  be  overcome  and  the  last  years  of  wedded 
life  prove  the  happiest.  Can  plants  grow  and  not  human 
souls  ?  Whatever  is  generous  and  beautiful,  precious  and  de- 
vine,  eziste  latent  in  one  and  all.  Like  seeds  within  the 
ground  they  watt  the  electric  thrill  and  sunshine  of  love  to 
call  them  forth,  nor  can  all  the  bleakness  of  an  immature 
world  hinder  their  development. 

It  is  evident  that  marriage  formed  through  affinity  of  taste 
and  aspiration  otight  to  give  the  greatest  promise.  But  tt  is 


not  necessary  the  temperaments  should  be  the  same.  It  is 
generally  observed  that  the  tall  seek  the  short,  the  large  the 
small  and  the  dark  the  fair.  In  this  way  nature  corrects 
excesses  and  tends  to  harmony. 

But  whatever  the  size  or  temperament  it  is  the  inspiring 
aim  which  makes  a  real  union  possible.  "  Souls  have  their 
complexions,  too."  Emerson  says,  "  Happy  will  that  house 
be  in  which  the  relations  are  formed  from  character,  after  the 
highest  and  not  the  lowest  order;  the  house  in  which  char- 
acter marries.  .  .  Then  shall  marriage  be  a  covenant  to 
secure  to  either  party  the  sweetness  and  honor  of  being  a 
calm,  continuing  inevitable  benefactor  to  the  other."  And 
when  that  arrives  wedded  life  becomes  indeed  "  a  thorough 
good  understanding." 

If  it  be  the  husband's  office  to  support  a  home,  it  is  that  of 
the  wife  to  make  it  one.  Frances  Power  Cobbe  says  :  "The 
nest  is  constructed  by  the  male  bird  but  only  the  female  lines 
it  with  moss  and  down."  It  may  be  added  that  man  can  mar 
it  when  once  it  is  made, — or  he  can  transform  it  into  the  dear- 
est spot  in  all  the  world. 

It  is  evident  that  the  woman  who  would  do  her  whole  duty 
will  place  aflectional  qualities  higher  than  the  faculties  of  be- 
ing a  good  manager  and  a  good  cook.  Men  live  more  in  the 
soul  than  in  the  senses  if  they  truly  live  at  all.  Even  a 
nature  hard  and  cold  as  Alpine  ice  may  be  thawed  in  time ;  it 
could  no  more  be  moved  through  force  than  the  rock  on 
which  it  has  congealed.  Patience,  tenderness  and  a  sense  of 
the  divine  ministrations  of  the  true  woman  toward  manhood 
will  bring  about  a  change  in  time,  or  lift  their  possessor  into 
that  realm  of  spiritual  life  in  which  external  hurts  will  cease 
to  be  deeply  felt.  Most  wretched  she  who  has  not  entered 
into  that  inner  realm  of  love  and  consolation  boundless  and 
exhaustless  as  the  Infinite  Heart  itself. 

"  Life  is  only  bri8:ht  when  it  proceedeth 

Toward  a  deeper,  truer  Life  above ; 
Haman  love  is  sweetest  when  it  leadeth 

To  a  more  divine  and  perfect  Love." 

Where  there  is  lack  of  principle  on  the  part  of  the  husband 

it  is  a  more  difficult  matter.  Few  men  marry  women  to 
reform  them,  and  those  are  generally  fools.  Many  women 
marry  men  for  that  purpose  and  sometimes  find  themselves  in 
the  same  category.  Yet  not  always ;  some  of  the  noblest  men 
have  become  so  throi^h  their  wives.  An  unprincipled  man, 
tenderly  loving  the  woman  who  is  above  him,  may  throw  off 
his  imperfections  and  yield  to  the  beneficent  influences  of  she 
who  stands  to  him  as  an  angel  of  healing  and  mercy.  Here 
again  it  is  only  affection  which  unfolds  the  dormant  seeds  of 
goodness. 

"  God  OSes  us  to  help  each  other  so," 

and  woman's  true  natnre  is  to  uplift^  comfort  and  inspire. 

Nothing  gives  her  such  happiness  as  to  aid  him  she  loves  to 
find  his  belter  self  and  live  in  it,  reflecting  back  on  her  that 
light  which  she  has  kindled ;  for  the  Ideal  of  womanhood  is  to 
^  tbe  inspirer  of  morab. 
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The  experiences  of  many  observing  persons  have  satisfied 
them  that  the  chief  sources  of  family  friction  are,  on  the  part 
of  the  husband  a  domineering  disposition ;  on  the  part  of  the 
wife  frivolity,  and  of  both  together  selfishness  or  want  of  con- 
sideration. All  are  the  faults  of  undeveloped  natures  and 
not  of  marriage,  though  dose  association  may  intensify  them. 
Sometimes  these  faults  are  reversed ;  it  is  the  husband  who 
lacks  depth  and  character,  and  the  wife  who  rules  with  a  rod 
of  iron. 

Strange  that  the  ruling  person  never  realizes  the  pall  he  or 
she  casts  over  the  household,  but  so  it  is.  There  can  be  no 

real  happiness  where  there  is  no  liberty.  One  of  the  two  is 
driven  to  deception  or  prevarication  through  fear  of  the  ill 
temper  of  the  other.  If  there  be  not  a  cyclone  it  is  a  sour, 
gloomy  sky  or  a  sulky  drizzle.  There  is  no  courage  left  "  to 
speak  the  truth  plainly"  because  the  truth  would  osst  too 
dearly,  no  matter  with  what  a  kindly  spirit  it  may  be  uttered. 
For  the  want  of  self-discipline  and  culture  of  the  feelings  the 
peace  of  the  family  may  be  ruined.  Not  only  so,  the  oflFend- 
ing  parties  become  unhappy  wretches,  since,  to  use  the  ex- 
pressive words  of  Whipple,  "self-will  has  a  hard  time  of  it 
when  it  comes  into  impotent  conflict  widi  the  constitution  of 
things." 

The  public  has  heard  enough  of  Carlyle  whom  someone 
calls  '*  the  high  priest  of  naggers,"  yet  no  greater  moral  can 
be  drawn  from  any  pair  of  people  than  from  them  whose 
mutual  irritability  and  affection  have  been  blazoned  to  the 
world.  To  say  they  were  sensitive  and  sickly  is  little  excuse. 
By  a  supreme  effort  of  the  will  others  equally  suffering  have 
shown  ineffable  fortitude.  Carlyle's  best  friends  call  him 

imperious  and  selfish,  with  fits  of  snarling  and  caviling, 
rasping  and  biting."  Once,  stretched  on  a  bed  of  suffering 
from  a  serious  accident,  Mrs.  Carlyle  lay  with  her  mouth 
open  from  nerves  and  muscles  injured  by  the  fall.  "Jane, 
you  had  better  shut  your  mouth,"  said  he.  She  tried  to 
say  she  could  not.  "Ye'll  find  yourself  in  a  more  pious 
and  compact  frame  of  mind  if  ye'll  shut  your  mouth.  Ye 
ought  to  be  thankful  the  accident  was  no  worse ; "  and  the 
Chelsea  giant  stalked  away.  After  this  her  journal  re- 
corded, "  Oh,  my  mother  I  nobody  sees  when  I  am  suffer- 
ing now.  From  childhood  to  the  present  is  a  far  and  rough 
road  to  travel." 

Yet  the  man's  repinings  show  that  he  loved  his  wife.  "O 
my  dear  one,  sad  is  my  soul  at  loss  of  thee  and  will  be  to  the 
end.  Lonelier  creature  there  is  not  henceforth  in  all  this 
world.  Oh  my  heroine,  my  too  unacknowledged  heroine  I— 
If  I  could  only  see  her  five  minutes  to  assure  her  that  I  have 
really  cared  for  her  through  all,"  and  then  he  throws  himself 
upon  the  spot  where  her  body  lies  at  rest  and  kisses  the  turf 
resting  upon  the  poor,  weary  heart. 

Again  Carlyle  writes ;  "  Dost  thou  intend  a  kindness  to  thy 
beloved  one  ?  Do  it  straightway  while  thy  fateful  future  is 
not  here  I "   A  truth  expressed  by  Miss  Preston  in 

"  What  need  the  spmrins  psean  roll 
When  the  runner  is  safe  beyond  the  goal  i 
What  worth  is  eulogy's  grandest  breath 
When  whispered  in  ears  that  are  hushed  in  death? 
No  I  no  I  if  you  have  but  a  word  of  cheer, 
Speak  It  while  I  am  alive  to  hear  1 " 

Over-indulgence  to  children  on  the  part  of  one  parent  is 
another  discordant  element  in  the  family.  When  father  and 
mother  disagree  in  regard  to  management,  it  is  generally  the 
more  foolish  of  the  two  who  wins.  The  culture  of  the  reason- 
ing faculties  and  a  spirit  of  mutual  forbearance  is  the  only 
cure. 

In  the  want  of  a  proper  understanding  concerning  pecun- 
iary matters  lies  another  source  of  friction.  Where  the  man- 
agement and  labor  of  the  wife  count  as  nothmg  she  is  con- 


scious of  injustice  and  wrong.  "  My  dear,"  said  an  eminent 
philanthropist  to  his  wife  one  day  as  he  suddenly  burst 
into  the  sitting-room,  "I  have  been  counting  the  windows 
in  our  bouse  and  find  there  are  forty.  It  just  occurs  to 
me  that  you  have  to  keep  these  forty  windows  clean,  or 
superintend  the  process.  Anti  that  is  not  a  beginning  of 
your  work.  All  these  rooms  have  to  be  swept  and  gar- 
nished, the  carpets  made  and  cleansed,  the  house  linen 
prepared  and  kept  in  order,  beside  the  cooking,  and  I 
took  it  all  as  a  matter  of  course.  I  just  b^ia  to  see  what 
woman's  work  is,  even  when  she  has  help,  as  you  are  not 
always  able  to  procure.  You  ought  to  receive  a  monthly 
stipend  as  a  housekeeper  would.  Why  have'nt  you  made  me 
see  it  before?  I  have  not  been  just  to  you  while  I  have 
been  generous  to  others." 

The  wife  who  told  this  in  after  years  to  her  husband's 
credit,  sat  down  with  him  and  for  the  first  time  since  their 
marriage  opened  her  heart  freely  upon  the  topic  of  woman's 
allowance.  She  confessed  to  having  had  many  a  sorrowful 
hour  at  her  position  as  a  beggar.  At  the  head  of  a  large 
household  in  a  Western  town  where  domestic  service  was 
both  scant  and  incompetent,  she  had  hardly  been  trusted 
with  five  dollars  at  a  time  during  their  united  lives. 

"  Robert  and  I  talked  it  over,"  she  said,  "and  decided  that 
the  woman  who  takes  care  of  any  household  article,  like  a 
carpet  for  instance,  from  the  time  it  is  first  made  till  it  is 
worn  out  has  expended  upon  it  an  amount  of  time  and 
strength  fully  equal  to  the  labor  that  made  it,  counting  from 
the  shearing  the  wool  till  it  comes  from  the  loom.  It  may  be 
unskilled  work  but  it  is  work  all  the  same.  And  this  is  only 
one  small  item  in  her  housekeeping  labor.  Does  she  not  de- 
serve some  payment  beside  her  board  and  clothing? 

"  Robert  saw  woman's  work  in  a  new  light.  From  that  time 
till  to-day  he  has  placed  a  generous  share  of  his  income  in  my 
hands  not  as  a  gift  but  a  right  And  he  knows  that  I  mil  no 
more  fritter  it  away  than  he  will.  If  I  choose  to  deny  myself 
something  I  need  and  bestow  its  cost  in  charity  or  buy  some 
books  I  crave,  he  no  more  thinks  of  chiding  me  than  I  think 
of  chiding  him  for  spending  his  money  as  he  likes." 

There  are  other  Roberts  who  have  yet  to  learn  this  lesson 
of  justice  and'they  are  found  in  every  walk  of  life.  I  have 
known  rich  men  who  were  ready  to  buy  silks,  velvets  and  dia- 
monds for  their  wives,  sometimes  far  beyond  what  were  de- 
sired, yet  who  grudgingly  doled  out  five  dollars  at  a  time 
when  appealed  to  for  a  little  money.  The  reason  given  is 
that  it  may  be  spent  foolishly.  If  anything  will  prolong 
babyhood  into  maturity  it  is  such  treatment.  Against  it  a 
woman's  nature  rises  in  rebellious  indignation.  Thoughts  of 
bitterness  rankle  in  the  wounded  heart  and  there  are  flighty, 
mocking,  flippant  creatures  made  so  by  just  this  want  of  trust 
on  the  part  of  their  husbands.  The  gravest  and  most  elusive 
faults  are  always  found  among  dependent  classes. 

The  way  in  which  housework  is  looked  upon  is  illustrated 
by  a  conversation  between  the  son  of  a  thrifty  mechanic  who 
owned  the  cott^e  he  lived  in  and  had  money  in  the  bank, 
and  a  neighbor  who  told  the  stoiy. 

"  What  wages  does  your  father  earn,  Tommy  ? " 

"  Dad,  why  he  earns  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  day,  right 
along." 

"And  you?" 

"  I  earn  a  dollar  a  day." 

"And  your  mother,  what  does  she  get  ? " 

"  Mam,  why  she  cooks  and  washes  and  makes  the  clothes 
for  me  and  dad  and  the  children. but  she  don't  earn  nothing. 
There  aint  no  money  in  that  I " 

Too  many  wives  of  farmers  and  mechanics  have  found 
"  there  aint  no  money  in  that."  Early  and  late,  day  in  and 
day  out,  the  same  weary  feet^rras  Se  same  tr^a^mill  with 
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seldom  any  opportunity  to  see  the  blue  sky  or  the  pleasant 
landscape  around  except  from  the  windows  of  the  kitchen. 

It  is  shown  by  statistics  that  the  laigest  class  of  patients  in 
our  insane  asylums  are  the  wives  of  farmers.  The  sad  mo- 
notony of  existence  might  often  be  broken  up  if  a  "  farm- 
eress" (why  may  not  such  a  term  be  roined?)  only  had  a 
little  income  from  her  poultry,  butter  or  canned  or  preserved 
fruit,  something  that  is  her  very  own.  I  have  known  a  thrifty 
wife  and  mother  who  did  far  more  toward  supporting  the 
family  by  her  management  and  forethought  than  her  hus- 
band who  was  obliged  to  conceal  a  couple  of  pounds  of 
butter  in  the  cellar  at  a  time,  or  a  dozen  eggs,  till  she  had 
enough  to  smi^le  into  town  to  buy  a  fresh  cambric  dress  to 
wear  to  "  meeting  "  on  Sunday.  That  woman's  life  had  been 
all  famine  till  her  eyes  had  the  dumb,  pathetic  look  of  a 
patient  animal.  There  was  not  enoi%h  life  left  for  friction  in 
that  family. 

Yet  the  husband  was  a  good  man  and  kind  as  far  as  he 
knew  how  to  be.  He  owned  the  farm  and  the  cows  and 
chickens  and  ever3rthing  that  was  produced  as  his  father 
did  before  him.  The  wife  and  children  had  enough  to 
eat  and  clothing  sufficient  to  keep  warm,  what  more  could 
be  wanted?  He  never  dreamed  that  the  soul  needs  food 
as  well  as  the  body,  aye,  more  than  the  body.  If  one 
must  starve  let  it  be  the  least  important.  They  can  live 
and  be  happy  on  simple  nutriment  at  whose  board  sit 
cheerfulness  and  love,  mutual  thoughtfulness  and  personal 
independence. 

In  this  respect  we  may  thankfully  believe  the  world  is 
growing  better.  In  the  year  585  a  council  of  the  Church  con- 
vening in  Macon,  France,  spent  some  time  in  solemnly  argu- 
ing the  question  '*  whether  a  woman  ought  or  ought  not  to  be 
considered  a  human  creature."  An  independent  existence 
could  not  he  asserted  of  a  being  who  could  give  no  satisfac- 
tory proof  that  she  was  human. 

One  way  of  preventing  friction  between  parents  and  chil- 
dren is  by  giving  the  latter  an  allowance  even  though  it  be 
small.  If  daughters  were  tai^ht  how  to  keep  accounts  and 
make  investments  there  would  be  a  more  practical  sense  of 
affairs  after  they  became  wives  and  mothers,  the  want  of 
which  often  brings  discord.  A  woman  taught  to  estimate 
things  at  their  real  value  and  who  has  an  income  to  her- 
self, no  matter  how  small,  will  not  be  likely  to  counsel  ex- 
travagance. 

After  all,  a  fluent  nature,  a  sense  of  otherhood  as  well  as 
selfhood,  true  sympathy  and  the  power  of  looking  at  life  from 
all  sides  enable  their  possessor  to  obviate  friction  in  do- 
mestic matters.  And  what  joy  is  there  like  pouring  oil  upon 
the  troubled  waters  of  family  life. 

If  there  be  failure  then,  in  the  words  of  Amiel,  **  The  beau- 
tiful souls  of  the  world  have  an  art  of  saintly  alchemy  by 
which  bitterness  is  converted  into  kindness,  the  gall  of  ex- 
perience into  gentleness,  gratitude  into  benefits,  and  insults 
into  pardon." 

No  wretchedness  can  hinder  the  fact  that  the  bitter  salt 
within  life's  cup  may  be  the  very  ingredient  needed. 

"  Then  be  content,  poor  soul  I 
God's  plans  like  lilies  pure  and  white,  anfold; 
We  most  not  tear  the  close- shot  leaves  ^lait, 
Time  will  reveal  their  calyxes  <d  gold  I " 

____________  —  Hester  M.  PooU. 

Froh  every  piercing  sorrow 

That  heaves  our  breast  to-day, 
Or  threathens  us  tomorrow 

Hope  turns  our  eyes  away; 
On  wings  of  faith  ascending, 

We  see  the  land  of  Hgh^ 
And  feel  oar  sorrows  ending 

In  infinite  delight.— Ce^, 
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For  Breakfast. 

Raspberries. 
Wheat  Germ  Mush. 
Cold  Roast  Lamb.  Baked  PottOoes. 

Savory  Omelet.  MWt  Tbast. 

AU^heny  Muffins. 


In  the  last  two  articles  only  such  breakfast  breads  and 
cakes  as  can  be  made  with  yeast  have  been  treated.  Those 
which  call  for  the  union  of  an  add  and  alkali  require  much 
different  treatment.  They  can  be  made  quickly  and  there- 
fore are  used  more  than  those  made  by  the  slow  process  of 
raising  with  yeast.  As  a  rule,  the  alkali  used  is  soda.  The 
acid  may  be  cream-of-tartar,  sour  milk  or  sour  cream.  Baking- 
powder  is  a  composition  of  an  acid  and  alkali.  The  propor- 
tions are  so  nicely  adjusted  that  one  ingredient  neutralizes 
the  other.  One  of  the  great  objections  to  baking-powder  is, 
that  the  cook  is  apt  to  use  too  much  of  it,  making  the  biscuit 
or  muffin.veiy  light  but  destroying  all  the  fine  flavor  of  the 
grain. 

In  using  sour  milk  or  cream  more  judgment  is  required 
than  when  baking-powder  or  soda  and  cream-of-tartar  are 

employed;  for  the  acidity  of  the  fluids  varies.  A  pint  of 
sour  milk  that  would  at  one  stage  need  a  scant  teaspoonful  of 
soda,  would,  if  kept  a  few  days  longer,  become  so  sour  that 
almost  twice  as  much  soda  would  be  needed  with  it.  Milk 
or  cream  that  is  only  slightly  acid  will  not  make  a  light  muf- 
fin or  cake,  because  there  will  be  so  little  soda  required  Uiat 
enough  carbonic  acid  will  not  be  produced  to  make  the  cakes 
light.  If  one  use  more  soda  than  is  required  for  sweetening 
the  milk  the  cakes. will  taste  of  it.  Again,  if  the  milk  be 
very  sour,  and  there  be  not  enough  soda  used  to  neutralize  it, 
the  cakes  will  taste  sour  and  will  not  be  light 

A  good  rule  for  the  use  of  soda  with  sour  milk  is  this :  For 
each  pint  of  the  milk  dissolve  a  generous  teaspoonful  of  soda 
in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cold  water.  Gradually  stir  this  into 
the  sour  milk.  When  the  milk  foams  considerably  you  may 
be  sure  you  have  added  enough  soda.  Stir  the  foaming  milk 
into  the  flour  or  meal.  The  quicker  the  batter  is  mixed  and 
put  in  the  oven  the  better,  as  the  gas  escapes  if  the  mixture 
be  allowed  to  stand. 

Success  in  making  any  cakes  or  muffins  with  an  acid  and 
alkali  depends  largely  upon  the  quickness  with  which  their 
batter  is  mixed  and  they  are  placed  in  a  hot  oven. 

Baklng-Powder  Biscuit. 

The  materials  are :  One  quart  flour,  measured  before  sifting, 
almost  a  pint  of  milk,  three  bej^>ing  teaspoonfnls  of  baking-pow- 
der, one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  generous  tablespoonful  of  batter, 
one  tablespoonful  of  lard,  and  a  scant  teaspoonful  of  si^ar. 

Put  the  flour,  sugar,  salt  and  bakifig*power  in  a  sieve.  Mix 
diorougbly,  and  then  rub  through  the  sieve.  Rub  the  butter  and 
lard  into  this  mixture.  Have  the  oven  very  hot,  the  pans  buttered, 
the  board,  cutter  and  rolling  pin  ready.  Now  add  the  milk  to  the 
mixture,  stirriog  quickly  and  vigorously  with  a  strong  spoon. 
Sprinkle  the  board  with  flotu-  and  turn  the  dough  on  it.  Roll  down 
to  the  thickness  of  about  half  an  inch  and  cut  with  a  small  cutter. 
Bake  in  a  quick  oven.  Do  aot  crowd  the  tuscuit  in  the  pan.  If 
they  be  cut  small,  and  the  oven  be  very  hot,  they  will  bake  in  ten 
or  twelve  minutes.  They  should  not  sUud  in  the  oven  after  they 
are  done. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  in  tiiis  recipe  the  exact  quantity  of  milk 
to  use— flour  varies  so  much ;  but  the~idough  shofld  be  mixed  as 
soft  as  it  is  possible  to  iN^dted  by       Q O  Q IC 
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Cream-of-Tartar  Muffins. 

For  these  use  one  pint  of  flour,  measured  before  it  is  sifted, 
three  scant  gplls  of  milk,  one  teaspoonf  ul  of  cream-of-tartar,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  soda,  half  a  teaspoooful  of  salt,  one  teaspoooful  of 
sugar,  half  a  tablespoooful  of  butter  and  half  a  tablespoonful  of 
lard. 

Mix  all  the  dry  ingredients  and  rub  them  through  a  sieve  and 
into  a  bowl.  Add  the  milk  and  then  the  butter  and  lard,  melted. 
Beat  quickly,  aod  put  into  heated  and  buttered  iron  gem  pans. 
Bake  for  fifteen  minutes  in  a  quick  oven.  If  more  convenient, 
two  scant  teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder  may  be  substituted  for 
the  soda  and  cream-of-tartar. 

Allegheny  Muffins. 

For  a  dozen  muffins  allow  one  cupful  and  a  half  of  sifted  flour, 
one  Kenerous  cupful  of  milk,  one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  lard,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder,  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  one  egg. 

Mix  all  the  dry  ingredients  and  rub  them  through  a  sieve  and 
into  a  bowl.  Melt  the  butter  and  lard  in  a  cup.  After  beating  the 
egg  till  it  is  light,  add  the  milk  to  it.  Pour  this  mixture  on  the 
dry  ingredients.  Add  the  melted  butter  and  lard,  and  after  beat- 
ing quickly  and  vigorously,  put  in  buttered  muffin  pans  and  bake 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  quick  oven. 
Rice  Muffins. 

To  make  two  dozen  muffins  one  must  take  a  pint  of  milk,  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  flour,  half  a  pint  of  cooked  rice,  three  teaspoonfuls 
of  baking-powder,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  and  two  eggs. 

Mix  the  dry  ingredients  and  rub  them  through  a  sieve  and  into 
a  large  bowl.  Melt  the  butter  and  beat  it  into  the  rice.  Beat  the 
eggs  till  they  are  light,  and  add  the  milk  to  them.  Put  this  mix- 
ture with  the  dry  ingredients  in  the  bowl.  Now  add  the  rice,  and 
beat  quickly  and  well.  Pour  into  buttered  muffin  pans  and  bake 
for  twenty-five  minutes  in  a  moderately  quick  oven. 
Graham  Muffins. 

Take  for  a  dozen  muffins  haU  a  pint  of  graham,  a  scant  half 
pint  of  sifted  flour,  half  a  pint  of  milk,  one  teaspoonful  and  a  half 
of  baking-powder,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  sugar,  and  one  egg.  . 

Sift  the  graham  into  a  bowl,  and  then  turn  in  the  bran  that  is 
left  in  the  sieve.  Now  put  the  flour  and  other  dry  ingredients 
into  the  sieve.  Mix  well,  and  rub  through  the  sieve,  letting  the 
mixture  fall  on  the  graham  in  the  bowl.  Mix  all  these  materials 
thoroughly.  Beat  the  egg  till  it  is  tight,  and  add  the  milk  to  it 
Pour  this  mixture  on  the  dry  ingredients.  Beat  quickly,  and  pour 
into  buttered  muffin  pans.  Bake  for  half  an  hour  in  a  moderately 
hot  oven. 

White  Corn  Meal  Muffins. 

You  will  need  for  a  dozen  muffins  half  a  pint  of  flour,  half  a  pint 
of  white  com  meal,  a  generous  half  pint  of  milk,  one  egg,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  teaspoonful  and  a  half  of  baking-powder, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  melted, 
and  four  tablespoonfuls  of  boiling  water. 

Put  the  butter  in  a  hot  cup  and  pour  the  boiling  water  over  it 
Set  on  the  back  part  of  the  stove.  Mix  all  the  dry  ingredients 
and  rub  through  a  sieve  and  into  a  bowl.  Beat  the  egg  till  light, 
and  add  the  milk  to  it.  Stir  this  mixture  into  the  dry  ingredients. 
Add  the  melted  butter  and  water.  Pour  into  buttered  muffin  pans 
and  bake  for  half  an  hour  in  a  moderate  oven. 
Yellow  Corn  Meal  Muffins. 

These  are  the  ingredients  needed  foradozenandabalf  of  muffins: 
A  generous  half  pint  of  yellow  granulated  corn  meal,  three  gills  of 
sifted  flour,  a  scant  pint  of  milk;  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter, 
melted,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a 
teaspoonful  and  a  half  of  baking-powder,  and  two  eggs. 

Mix  all  the  dry  ing^redients  and  rub  them  through  a  sieve  and 
into  a  bowl.  Melt  the  butter  in  a  hot  cup.  Beat  the  eggs  till  light. 
Add  the  milk  to  them  and  turn  this  mixture  into  the  bowl  contain- 
ing the  dry  ingredients.  Add  the  melted  butter,  and  beat  quickly 
and  vigorously.  Pour  into  buttered  muffin  pans  and  bake  for  half 
an  hour  in  a  moderate  oven.  Should  a  larger  proportion  of  meal 
be  liked,  half  a  pint  of  fiour  and  three  gills  of  meal  may  be  used. 
Corn  Bread. 

To  make  two  sheets  of  good  size  use  a  pint  of  granulated  yellow 


meal,  one  pint  of  sifted  flouF,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  three 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder,  one  teaspoooful  of  salt,  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  butter,  and  three  eggs. 

Mix  the  dry  ingredients  aod  rub  them  through  a  sieve  and  into 
a  bowl.  Melt  the  butter.  Beat  the  eggs— yolks  and  whites  'sep- 
arately. Put  the  milk  with  the  yolks  and  add  to  the  dry  ingredi- 
ents. Now  add  the  melted  butter.  Beat  well,  aod  then  stir  in 
the  whites  of  the  eggs.  Pour  the  batter  into  two  well  buttered 
pans,  and  bake  for  thirty  minutes  in  a  moderately  hot  oven.  Or, 
the  batter  may  be  baked  in  four  deep  tin  plates.  In  this  case  the 
round  cakes  may  be  sent  to  the  table  uncut.  This  is  desirable,  in 
order  to  ret»n  both  their  heat  aod  moisture. 

— Maria  Parloa. 

[Copyright.  Ail  rigUs  rtserved.^ 
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THE  ZULU  BASKET. 

Nothing  is  more  useful  in  a  home  than  a  Zulu  basket  trans- 
formed into  a  work-basket.   When  lined  with  silk,  satin  and 


plush  they  are  particularly  ornamental,  but  cretonne  is  a  good 
material  for  this  purpose.  The  illustration  shows  one  dec- 
orated with  a  pretty,  bright  cretonne,  with  the  edge  trimmed 
with  a  kilting,  rather  closely  folded,  of  the  material.  One 
side  is  bent  down  while  the  other  stands  up ;  and  the  whole  is 
arranged  so  as  to  hang  on  the  wall. 

These  fancy  work-b^s  and  baskets  grow  in  favor  con- 
stantly. People  are  quite  as  fond  of  making  them  as  others 
are  of  using  them  ;  and,  indeed,  if  we  do  much  fancy  work  we 
are  all  glad  of  some  convenient  receptacle  in  which  to  gut  it 
away;  so  a  present  of  one  in  a  novel  form  is  always  useful- 
The  Zulu  baskets  may  also  be  turned  to  good  account  as 
flower  or  fern  pot  holders,  the  inside  lining  being  for  this 
purpose  omitted,  and  the  decorations  confined  to  moss-green 
[flush  ribbons,  by  which  to  suspend  the  basket,  and  possibly 
a  silk  scarf  of  the  same  color. 
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FIOnTRES. 
Thbtk  Selection,  Framing  and  Hanging. 

OT  less  truly  than  by  dress- 
though  perhaps  much  less  con- 
sciously— we  show  our  taste  by 
the  pictures  upon  our  walls.  For 
this  is  not  chiefly  a  matter  of 
wealth  or  poverty.  With  or  with- 
out abundant  means,  an  artistic 
judgment  will  surely  make  itself 
perceptible.  And,  though  in  one 
sense  it  is  true  that  "  There  is  no 
disputing  about  tastes,"  yet  there 
are  even  in  such  matters  certain 
rules  or  canons  which  the  judi- 
cious housekeeper  will  do  well 
not  to  neglect.  These  canons  are 
somewhat  like  the  rules  of  the  syllogism :  Men  often  reason 
correctly  before  ever  seeing  the  inside  of  a  work  on  logic,  yet, 
when  the  reasoning  is  sound,  it  necessarily  obeys  the  laws  of 
pure  thought ;  so  also  in  matters  of  art,  whenever  really  good 
effects  are  produced,  there  must  be  obedience,  conscious  or 
unconscious,  to  the  canons  of  good  taste. 

Respecting  pictures  for  the  decoration  of  walls,  what  are 
the  most  important  of  these  P 

A  picture  being  in  its  very  purpose  a  *'  counterfeit  present- 
ment," the  first  of  such  rules  is  evidently  that  of  naturalness. 
If  a  landscape,  does  it  "  hold  the  mirror  up  to  Nature,"  or  are 
hills,  trees,  sky  or  water  surface  over-colored,  or  unreal  in 
form  or  execution  ?  Are  its  depicted  figures  life-like  and 
sug^stive,  or  are  they  stiff  and  ungraceful  ?  Tested  by  this 
great  rule  of  naturalness,  a  good  chrome  is  better  dian  a  bad 
painting ;  a  fine  engraving  than  an  inferior  etching.  Nor  is 
cost  the  criterion,  though  in  general  one  must  pay  more  for 
artistic  work  than  for  coaT^r  effects  that  are  perhaps  pro- 
duced cheaply  by  quantity. 

The  subject  matter  of  pictures  will  vary  with  the  illimitable 
range  of  the  purchasers'  fancy.  Landscape  and  marine 
views  afford  perhaps  fewest  chances  of  erroneous  selection. 
But  one  should  avoid  always  subjects  that  are  gloomy— or 
even  in  some  measure  repulsive ;  the  world  has  enough  of 
real  sadness. 

An  important  question  is  that  of  size.  Though  some  of  the 
finest  work  is  in  small  pictures,  better  a  few  of  size  suited  to 
the  room  than  a  distracting  multiplicity  of  little  ones.  So,  as 
to  the  size  of  the  component  parts  or  figures  in  pictures,  there 
is  an  important  difference  between  those  whose  fine  detail  or 
distant  perspective  can  be  leisurely  examined  from  a  port- 
folio and  pictures  in  frames  to  be  suspended  on  walls  ;  for  at 
ordinary  distances  from  the  walls  the  small  figures  and  mi- 
nute lines  are  lost  in  a  general  indistinctness.  Some  well 
known  engravings  may  illustrate  the  effectiveness  of  large 
figures,  distinct  in  the  foreground,  even  in  comparatively 
small  pictures ;  as  the  Angelus,  the  Huguenots,  and  the  mu- 
ezzin calling  to  prayer. 

To  frame  pictures  judiciously  is  more  of  an  art  than  some 
suppose.  And  here  one  cannot  rely  on  the  advice  of  dealers 
and  makers  of  frames  vdth  much  confidence,  for  their  natural 
desire  to  please  often  leads  them  to  advise  rather  what  they 
shrewdly  gather  to  be  their  customer's  fancy  than  such  style 
of  framing  as  woidd  be  really  most  fitting. 

A  most  important  rule— one  which,  though  often  violated, 
may  be  termed  established  by  general  consent  of  competent 
judges— is  to  frame  oil  paintings  and  chromos  in  gilt,  and 
engravings  or  etchings,  and  other  pictures  in  monochrome,  in 
nntural  wood.  Mats,  used  with  glass,  between  picture  and 
frame  are  most  common  with  monochrome  work ;  often  als^ 


with  water  colors,  and  in  their  case  the  molding  edging  the 
mat  may  be  either  gilt  or  otherwise,  as  the  contact  is  with  the 
plain  tint.  The  principle  that  around  a  mat  the  frame  should 
be  narrow  finds  its  extreme  in  the  substitution  for  molding  of 
a  narrow  binding  of  cloth  or  paper,  an  arrangement  known  as 
passepartout,  most  appropriate  for  certificates,  testimonials 
and  the  like  but  suitable  also  for  quiet  landscapes  in  mono- 
chrome, such  as  small  etchings.  Mats  or  borders  are  more 
often  too  narrow  than  too  wide.  When  too  narrow,  the  effect 
is  that  of  crowding ;  when  too  wide,  that  of  subordinating  the 
picture  to  its  accessory. 

In  general,  suit  the  frame  to  the  tone  of  the  picture.  Thus 
a  molding  imitating  ivory  or  unburnished  silver  may  har- 
monize with  snow,  and  a  dark  oak  or  an  ebonized  frame  with 
the  representation  of  night 

If  we  suppose  pictures  wisely  chosen  and  framed,  there 
still  remain  certain  questions  as  to  their  judicious  hanging. 
Here  we  note  first  that  they  should  be  suited,  primarily  as  to 
their  subjects  and  next  as  to  size,  to  the  room  in  which  they 
are  to  be  put.  This  rule  is  followed  in  the  general  custom  of 
placing  in  the  study  or  the  library  portraits  of  auUiors,  and 
similarly  in  the  musio-room  those  of  great  composers.  Some 
householders  even  go  to  the  leng^th  of  selecting  for  the  din- 
ing-room representations  of  game,  fish  or  fruit.  Negatively, 
the  most  important  application  of  this  rule  is  probably  that 
family  portraits,  especially  if  large,  should  be  kept  in  the 
more  private  rooms  rather  than  in  those  used  by  almost  all 
persons  who  come  into  the  house.  It  is  hard  to  name  a  prac- 
tice in  much  worse  taste  than  to  have  in  the  parlor  one,  two, 
or,  in  some  cases,  an  extended  row  of  portraits  of  people  per- 
haps very  estimable  personally  but  having  no  other  claim  to 
distinction  than  being  members  of  the  family  living  in  the 
house.  Landscapes  can  scarcely  be  termed  out  of  place  in 
any  room. 

An  important  canon  of  good  taste  is  that  one  and  the  same 
apartment  should  contain  either  colored  or  monochrome 
pictures  but  not  both.  This  rule  is  perhaps  subject  to  ex- 
ception where  a  person  is  living  in  but  one  or  two  rooms 
and  is  thus  under  some  necessity  to  hang  in  proximity  in- 
congruous pictures.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  rule 
against  an  excessive  number  in  one  room;  yet  in  eidier 
case  it  may  be  in  better  taste  to  stow  away  part  of  one's 
pictorial  possessions. 

In  choosing  places  on  walls  for  different  pictures,  of  course 
the  old  rule  is  not  to  be  forgotten  to  regard  the  light  and 
shade  in  the  picture,  and  put  it  where  the  prevailing  light 
from  the  nearest  window  will  be  opposite  the  depicted 
shadows.  Care  is  necessary  also  sometimes  to  avoid  the 
occurrence  of  an  unpleasant  glare  from  the  surface  of  an  oil 
painting  or  from  glass. 

A  common  error  is  having  the  eyelets  in  the  frame  too  near 
the  middle  of  the  two  sides,  whereby  the  surface  of  the  pict- 
ure when  hung  tips  forward  at  an  ungraceful  pitch.  Too 
little  inclination  is  not  so  bad  as  too  much.  Another  error  is 
hanging  pictures  too  high.  A  safe  guide,  at  least  in  begin- 
ning, is  to  have  the  center  of  the  pictures  about  in  line  with 
the  eyes  of  an  adult  of  ordinary  size.  In  adjusting  pictures 
of  varying  width  to  an  aver^^e  height  above  the  floor  it  is  the 
center,  rather  than  the  bottom,  of  the  frames  which  should 

be  considered.  _ 

  —F.  K.  CoUins. 

Kindness  has  resistless  charms. 
All  things  else  but  weakly  move ; 
Fiercest  anger  it  disarms, 
And  clips  the  wings  of  flying  love. 
Beauty  does  the  heart  invade. 
Kindness  can  alone  persuade ; 
It  gilds  the  lover's  servile  chain, 
I  And  makes  the  slave  grow-Jtlea^'d  *iul  su^~Ro<hetttr. 
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"OLD  HAIDISH  HOTIOHS." 

Takinp  Care  of  Things  Properly. 

ADIES  who  can  afford  to  toss  kid 
gloves  into  the  waste  basket  as 
soon  as  they  show  any  signs  of 
wear ;  who  have  a  bonnet  to  match 
each  street  dress,  and  one  or  two 
for  extra  occasions,  and  who  have 
so  many  dresses  that  their  chief 
difficulty  is,  to  decide  which  one 
to  select  for  any  occasion,  can  skip 
this  article.  It  is  not  intended  for 
their  eyes,  but  for  those  of  the 
many  who  have  to  plan  and  con- 
trive before  they  purchase,  and 
who  need  to  get  the  utmost  possible 
wear  out  of  what  they  buy.  If  a 
"penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned"  then  it  certainly  is  worth 
while  to  take  good  care  of  the  wardrobe  which  it  costs  so 
much  time  and  thought  as  well  as  money,  to  procure. 

In  these  days  when  dresses  are  so  "marvellously  and 
wonderfully  "  draped,  they  must  be  carefully  hung  in  press 
or  closet  if  the  folds  and  plaits  are  to  retain  their  grace  and 
beauty.  It  will  not  do  to  hang  a  skirt  by  one  loop,  or  to 
hang  two  or  three  garments  on  the  same  hook.  Each  skirt 
should  have  three  loops,  one  on  each  side  of  the  band  and 
one  to  hold  up  the  back  drapery,  and  should  be  hung  by  all 
these,  and  nothing  should  be  hung  over  it.  Dress  waists 
should  be  folded  wroi^  side  out  and  laid  lightly  in  trunk  or 
drawer  ;  or  better  still,  be  hung  on  the  wire  supports  which  are 
used  for  gentlemen's  coats.  These  supports  cost  only  ten  or 
fifteen  cents,  and  a  garment  hung  on  one  of  them  will  keep 
its  shape  until  it  is  worn  out  Wraps,  coats  and  jackets 
should  always  be  so  hung. 

A  bonnet  box  should  have  a  wooden  support  in  the  center, 
fastened  to  the  bottom,  and  the  hat  or  bonnet  should  be 
hung  on  this  support,  as  in  the  milliners'  windows.  Then 
bows,  flowers  and  feathers  will  not  be  crushed.  If  the  strings 
are  of  satin  ribbon,  the  ends  are  apt  to  roll  up  after  a  little 
wear.  If  they  do,  when  the  bonnet  is  put  away,  roll  each 
string  up  the  opposite  way  to  that  in  which  it  rolls  itself,  and 
leave  it  pinned  up  so  till  worn  again.  It  will  improve  the 
appearance  of  the  "  chapeau  "  also,  to  pull  out  and  arrange 
the  leaves  and  flowers  occasionally. 

Kid  gloves  will  last  much  longer,  and  look  much  nicer,  if 
you  turn  them  off  of  your  hands  instead  of  pulling  them  off 
by  the  fingers.  Then  turn  them  right  side  out  again  and 
carefully  straighten  the  fingers,  and  lay  the  gloves,  both 
together,  in  the  box  or  case,  first  making  sure  that  none  of 
the  buttons  are  loose  or  missing.  And,  by  the  way,  don't 
waste  money  on  cheap  kid  gloves.  Now  and  then  gloves 
that  are  really  worth  buying  are  sold  for  one  dollar,  but  it  is 
not  safe  to  buy  them  unless  a  reliable  firm  offers  them,  and 
offers  to  fry  them  on.  As  a  rule  one  gets  three  times  the  wear 
out  of  a  glove  that  costs  a  dollar  fifty  or  a  dollar  seventy-five, 
that  can  be  gotten  out  of  a  dollar  glove,  and  the  former  is 
sure  to  be  a  better  fit. 

Have  a  box  for  collars  and  keep  nothing  but  collars  in  it. 
Then  they  will  not  be  crushed  and  soiled  as  they  will  be  if 
kept  in  a  drawer  with  other  articles. 

Ribbons  too,  and  laces,  should  have  separate  boxes,  and 
the  ribbons  should  each  be  folded  or  rolled,  else  they  will 
look  like  the  "bargain"  ribbons  in  the  stores,  and  be  just 
about  as  useful,  or  ornamentaL 

If  you  notice  when  you  take  off  your  boots  at  night,  that 
they  need  blacking,  that  is  the  time  to  apply  it,  and  then  they 
are  sure  to  be  ready  to  put  on  if  you  happen  to  be  late  the 


next  morning.  That  is  the  time,  too,  to  supply  missing 
buttons.  Sewing  on  boot  buttons  is  not  exactly  fascinating 
fancy  work,  but  it  has  to  be  done  sometimes.  Now,  however, 
there  are  button  fasteners  that  do  not  hurt  the  foot  and  rfb 
hold  the  button,  and  if  these  are  used,  sewing  will  rarely  be 
necessary.  And  if  you  happen  to  be  caught  in  a  shower,  and 
wet  your  boots,  when  you  take  them  off,  stuff  them  with 
paper,  and  they  will  feel  very  much  softer  and  more  com- 
fortable next  time  you  put  them  on. 

"  It  goes  without  saying  "  that  needle  and  thread  should 
be  kept  always  ready  to  take  that  "  stitch  in  time  "  that  saves, 
sometimes,  not  only  nine,  but  ninety  and  nine.  The  effect 
of  the  most  stylish  costume  is  sadly  marred  by  a  rip  or  tear, 
and  I  don't  like  to  see  drapery  pinned  up— Do  you  ? 

Keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the  braid  on  the  bottoms  of  your  dresses, 
and  when  it  begins  to  show  wear  replace  it  with  fresh.  It  is 
not  much  work  to  rebind  a  skirt,  and  even  the  prettiest  suit 
will  have  a  "down  at  the  heel  "appearance  if  the  binding  is 
frayed.  And  just  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  suggest  that  if 
you  make  three  cuts  in  the  bottom  of  the  lining  of  your  dress 
skirt,  in  front,  and  carry  the  braid  around  the  blocks  thus 
formed,  you  can  walk  much  more  freely  in  the  dress,  and 
it  will  also  prevent  the  wear  across  the  instep  of  your  boot^ 
which  is  often  caused  by  the  rubbing  of  the  edge  of  the  skirt, 
on  the  foot,  in  walking. 

These  are  all,  in  themselves,  very  little  matters,  but  they 
make  a  very  great  difference  in  the  general  appearance  of  a 
lady,  and  attention  to  these  little  details  will  save  many  a 
penny  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Old-maidish  notions — do  you 
call  them  ?  Perhaps  so,  but  nia  old  maids  are  very  good 
models  for  young  maids  to  copy. 

  — Marion  Thome, 

Original  in  Good  HousEKBEriHo. 

Donra  m  same  THoros  ot£b  AOAnr. 

'Tis  a  saying  trite,  repeated  ofttimei, 

"A  housekeeper's  work  is  never  done;" 
The  household  wheels  must  be  oiled  each  day. 

And  the  work  go  on  from  son  to  sun. 

There  is  washing,  and  ironing,  and  baking  to  do, 

While  swift  as  a  weaver's  shuttle  time  goes. 
And  the  small  jobs  sandwiched  between  these  tasks 

No  one  but  a  housekeeper  guesses  or  knows. 

The  Johns  of  the  household  have  their  weak  points. 
Although  for  the  most  part  good  men  and  true; 

Not  faults  that  are  glaring,  O  no ;  no,  no  1 
Bat  ftdlies  and  foibles  like  me  and  like  you. 

Some  Johns  have  a  f  enchant  ior  delicate  bread. 

And  some  for  a  mealy  potato, 
And  some  we  have  known  covet  polished  shirt  fronts. 

And  this,  we  must  own,  is  but  nature. 

The  children,  too,  must  be  coddled  and  fed. 
Their  bruises  court-plastered,  and  each  little  sprite 

Schooled,  scolded,  and  guarded  from  perils  by  day. 
And  lovingly,  tenderly  cared  for  at  night 

Wearisome,  isn't  it,  sisters  all  ? 

Wearing  alike  to  heart  and  brain. 
No  way  to  avoid  it*  no  way  to  shirk 

Doing  the  same  things  over  again. 

But  would  we  exchange,  for  store,  or  shop, 

Or  the  factory's  busy,  unceasing  whirl. 
The  quiet  home  where  we  reign  a  queen, 

And  go  back  again  and  again  be  a  girl  ? 

No :  we'll  cherish  oar  homes,  and  each  pet  her  John, 
And  nurture  with  care  the  children  dear, 
•         Patiently,  cheerfully  filling  our  lives, 

Doing  the  same  things  year  after  year. 
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Orighal  in  Good  Housekeeping. 

H7  OLOBET  DOOB  BAO. 
A  Skquil  to  thb  House  tbat  Jack  Built. 

BUILT  it.  Perhaps  you  tbink  that  word, 
built,  should  apply  only  to  wood  or  stone 
or  mortar,  but  I  have  found  it  apply  to 
other  things  as  well, — cloth  and  character, 
business  and  a  reputation,  a  poem  and  a 
friendship,  and  one  friend  goes  so  far  as 
to  say,  "  I  built  a  letter  to  my  mother  this 
morning."  I  always  know  what  he  means, 
and  how  much  his  mother  rejoices  when 
she  receives  the  "structure."  So— and 
wasn't  it  a  long  so?— I  built  my  closet 
door  bag.  There  were  some  years  of  ap- 
prentice work  that  were  valuable,  as  all 
stepping  stones  to  great  ends  are.  When 
quite  a  young  girl  I  made  myself  a  shoe  bag.  You  know  the 
simple,  primitive  kind  that  your  grandmother  used  to  make, 
and  tbat  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  the  kind  that  had 
three  pockets  straight  across  the  bottom  edge  of  a  plain  back 
piece,  and  were  nailed  to  your  door,  A  great  deal  of  com- 
fort mine  gave  me  for  years. 

My  next  door-bag  experiment  all  came  from  a  pretty  bit  of 
calico  I  had.  It  was  not  big  enough  for  any  sort  of  an  apron, 
nor  was  it  in  one  straight  good  piece.  There  was  a  tag  strip 
about  an  eighth  of  a  yard  wide  that  looked  like  a  sad  inter- 
ference to  utility,  but  it  was  all  too  pretty  to  throw  away,  and 
so,  out  of  it,  I  made  a  little  set  of  wall  pockets.  The  tag 
strip  cut  up  into  six  such,  about  square,  and  they  went  on  to 
the  background  offered  by  the  larger  piece.  A  strip  of  calico, 
of  the  good  old  standard  "Roman  key"  pattern,  served  as 
binding  and  joining  strips  for  pockets,  and  I  felt  quite  proud 
of  my  piece  of  work  when  done.  It  was  put  on  to  the  closet 
door  quite  high  up,  and  was  my  friend  in  a  good  many  emer- 
gencies. Soiled  laces,  bits  of  string,  curl  papers,  stray  but- 
tons, a  spool  or  two  of  most  frequently  needed  thread,  and 
all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends  went  into  those  six  little  pockets. 
It  is  really  surprising  how  many  such  little  things  go  to  make 
up  a  woman's  conveniences. 

The  second  such  little  bag  or  set  of  pockets  that  I  made,  I 
gave  away,  and  the  appreciation  and  gratitude  that  I  won,  led 
me  to  purchase  more  of  those  pleasant  emotions  several  times 
in  the  same  way.   Try  it,  if  you  never  have. 

Not  far  away  from  my  closet  hung  a  paper-rack  or  wall- 
pocket.  Into  it  went  old  newspapers  and  wrapping  papers 
that  were  good  enough  to  use  again.  It,  too,  was  a  valued 
companion  of  my  orderly  soul.  Perhaps  myself  and  my  three 
companions  might  have  gone  along  to  the  end  of  the  chapter 
very  well  satisfied  with  each  other,  if  a  very  big  break  in  our 
monotonous  lives  had  not  occurred.  I  moved.  The  wall 
pocket  got  broken.  The  shoe  tag  resisted  all  mild  efforts  to 
get  it  off  the  door,  and  when  vigorous  ones  were  tried,  its  pa- 
tience gave  way  and  it  tore  very  badly.  As  for  the  little 
pockets,  their  glory  was  departed— time  and  service  had  made 
them  shabby.  Like  the  chambered  Nautilus,  one's  ideas  of 
things  enlace  when  one  moves  into  a  larger  house,  and  thus 
when  I  came  to  think  of  replacing  wall  pocket,  little  pockets 
and  shoe  bag,  I  found  myself  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  old 
arrangements.  My  advanced  ideas  led  me  to  purchase  three 
yards  of  handsome  bed  ticking  (there  is  such  a  wide  choice 
in  this  article)  and  from  it  I  built  my  new  bag.  Once  since 
then  I  found  some  very  heavy  cretonne  that  was  even  prettier, 
but  no  light,  cheap  cretonne  will  do.  The  proportions  of  my 
closet  door  guided  me  as  to  size,  and  this  is  the  way  I  began  : 
I  cut  a  background  twenty-one  inches  wide  and  forty-five 
long,  in  the  main,  terminating  in  an  apex  four  inches  longer, 
for  the  top.   Yon  will  find  that  cretonne  is  thirty-one  inches 


wide,  and  will  understand  that  I  had  a  strip  left  that  was  ten 
inches  wide  and  forty-five  long.  This  I  cut  across  into  three 
ten-inch  squares  for  my  bottom  row  of  pockets,  and  had  left 
fifteen  inches  that  I  cut  into  two  equal  pieces  for  smaller 
podcets.  These  two  latter  I  put  above  the  three,  straight 
across,  without  gathers.  They  formed  a  pleasing  and  useful 
variety.  Going  back  to  my  main  cloth,  I  cut  ail  the  way 
across  a  strip  eight  inches  deep  that  made  another  row  of 
three  pockets  aboye  the  two  plain  ones.  The  top  pockets 
are  two  in  number,  twelve  inches  deep  and  each  half  the 
width  of  the  cretonne  and  gathered  at  the  bottom.  All  the 
pockets  are  bound  with  black  worsted  braid ;  the  braid  is  put 
straight  across  the  bottoms  of  all  the  pockets  and  between 
them,  and  finally,  the  entire  door  bag  is  bound  with  it 

It  is  quite  handsome  when  finished,  and  is  securely  tacked 
to  the  door,  so  as  to  be  firm,  for  I  can  assure  you  I  often  visit 
it  in  a  hurry,  and  with  no  gentle  hand.  And  what  goes  into 
it  ?  Well,  the  big,  roomy  top  pockets  do  what  the  old  wall 
pocket  did,  hold  newspapers  and  pieces  of  wrapping  paper. 
The  little  pockets  below  are  devoted  to  string  of  various  sizes 
and  lengths,  each  piece  of  which  is  carefully  rolled  up  by  it- 
self, to  small  pieces  of  wrapping  paper,  that  would  be  lost  in 
the  crowd  above,  and  to  any  other  sort  of  thing  that  I  find  it 
convenient  to  stick  in  there.  The  two  long,  straight  pockets 
I  use  for  my  rubbers,  and  find  them  just  right.  The  lower 
TOW  is  for  shoes  in  different  stages  of  wear.  Of  course  I  find 
that  I  use  this  bag  for  a  good  many  different  things  at  different 
times.  It  is  a  sort  of  coming  together  of  my  three  old  com- 
panions in  a  firm,  compact  way  that  is  quite  agreeable. 

I  have  built  a  good  many  since  building  mine,  and  have 
given  them  to  friends  who  were  boarding  or  living  in  flats, 
with  the  message,  '*  Here  is  another  room  for  you,"  and  they 
always  find  it  so, — another  proof  that  I  spoke  advisedly  when 
I  said  in  the  beginning  as  I  say  in  the  end,  I  6ut7/  it. 

 —Junutta  Staffifrd, 

Ofigfaial  la  Good  Hodsbkbbfinc 

UJIHEEDED  aiFTB. 
They  placed  rare  lilies  in  lier  handt,— 

Poor  hands  that  acaroe  had  touched  a  flower  i 
And  creamy  rose-buds,  whose  perfume 

Embalmed  her  for  her  funeral  hour. 

They  wrapped  her  form  in  lustrous  silk. 

And  draped  soft  folds  of  filmy  lace 
About  the  slender  pulseless  wrists, 

And  underneath  the  patient  face. 

At  last  she  lay  in  perfect  rest ; 

While  voices— late  so  slow  to  praise, 
Rehearsed  her  many  virtues  o*er, 

And  spoke  of  all  her  pleasant  ways. 

The  sleeper  heeded  not  the  wealth 

Of  Uoom  that  lay  within  her  hands ; 
And  not  a  word  tA  love  or  loss, 

Her  sealed  ears  could  understand. 


Strange,  we  so  often  keep  the  flowers 
To  lay  in  folded  hands  at  last  I 

And  little  luxuries  of  life 
Withhold,  till  care  for  them  is  past 

Strange  that  we  do  not  oftener  praise 
The  willing  toiler  by  our  side  I 

Why  keep  the  full-blown  ilower  of  love 
Until  our  friend  we  loved  has  died? 


—IMlian  Gr^. 


Living,  thou  dost  not  live 

If  mercy's  spring  run  dry ; 
What  Heaven  has  lent  thee  wilt  thoa  freely  give. 

Dying,  thou  sbalt  not  die 
He  promised  even  so  I 

To  thee  his  lips  repeat: 
Behold,  the  tears  that  soothed  thy  aist^  woe 

Have  washed  thy 
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Oilglial  in  Good  Houshcbbpikq. 

PAUILT  FASHIOHa  AlH)  FAJTCnS. 
XIV. 

The  Cohino  Sttlbs  in  Duss— Fall  Wooluts,  Comiho  Broca- 
TELLES,  The  First  Empire  Mode. 

IN  the  depth  of  midsummer  the  first  woolens 
designed  for  early  fall  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  shops  ;  and  a  little  later 
/S-^  arrive  the  silks  and  fancy  materials  for 
SSS^^^B£sJU        society  season,  the  new  millinery 
Ir^^w^SH^        heavy  fabrics  for  winter  wraps,  and 
11  liSi^  ^  French  models  for  gowns  and  wraps. 

Ijg^lHp  The  new  wool  materials  imported  for  the 

St  V  Hi  Jlr  coming  season  are  noteworthy  for  the 
Br^TWnF-  absence  <tf  fancy  effects  in  color.  There 
V  ^\  ^      figured,  striped  or  plaided 

^ ^Smija^M  goods  in  several  colors,  but  a  great  many 
J^B^0SI^  cloths  in  solid  color  with  a  woven  figure, 
H^BBQ^^TS  plaid  or  stripe.  The  best  houses  are  im- 
porting silk  warped  Henrietta  cloth  in 
colors  and  manufacturers  believe  that  the  new  colored 
Henriettas  will  wear  as  well  as  black,  as  every  care  has  been 
taken  to  secure  dyes  that  will  act  equally  on  the  silk  and 
wool  which  compose  this  fabric.  All  wool  Henriettas  which 
require  a  dressing  of  glutinous  material  to  give  them  the 
effect  of  a  silk-warped  fabric,  will  be  little  used  as  time  has 
already  proved  they  are  unserviceable.  There  are  now 
satin-faced  Henrietta  cloths,  in  fact,  the  oldrtime  satin  berber 
under  a  new  name.  Drap  d'alma,  an  exquisitely  soft  ma- 
terial a  little  heavier  than  cashmere  is  imported  in  all  colors 
for  fall  gowns.  Thus  far  there  are  fewer  poplin  or  benga- 
line  cords  than  had  been  expected,  but  there  are  many  fancy 
wool  cords  running  lengthwise  like  the  stephano  cord,  a  cloth 
with  a  more  pronounced  rep  than  the  old-time  Imperial  cords, 
but  running  like  them  the  way  of  the  selvage  from  which  the 
dust  may  be  readily  brushed.  Camels'  hair  cloths  in  grisaille 
effects  and  neutral  colors  figured  with  bourette  figures  or 
banded  in  stripes  in  bourette  and  mixtures  of  smooth-faced 
and  rough  camels'  hair,  are  all  shown  among  the  fall  woolens. 
There  are,  also,  natural  mixtures  called  by  English  tailors 
Irish  homespuns,  which  are  woven  and  dyed  by  peasants  in 
huts  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  These  cloths  are  dyed  with 
natural  dyes  made  from  forest  tree  barks  and  are  woven  by 
the  hand-loom,  and  are  generally  known  as  natural  dyed 
cloth  a  name  which  has  given  rise  to  the  erroneous  impres- 
aon  that  they  were  the  natural  color  of  the  wool. 

THE  NEW  STYLES. 

The  fashions  of  the  First  Empire  are  already  being  adopted. 
They  are  modified  as  they  naturally  must  be  to  accord  with 
the  life  and  altered  ideas  of  the  present  day.  The  reduction 
of  the  toumure  which  has  been  accomplished  so  gradually, 
that  it  was  hardly  noticed,  leaves  the  way  cleared  for  the  in- 
troduction of  directoire  styles.  The  latest  French  plates 
show  smoothly  fitting  basques  extending  a  little  further  over 
the  hips  than  heretofore,  sometimes  extending  lower  in  front 
than  at  the  back  and  shaped  in  these  sharply  accentuated 
points.  The  new  drapery  is  long.  All  bouffant  styles  are 
pass/.  The  effort  of  the  fashionable  woman  of  to-day  is  to 
possess  the  willowy,  slender  figure  which  lends  itself  natu- 
rally and  gracefully  to  classic  pose  and  drapery.  The  puffed 
and  paniered  style  of  Watteau  shepherdesses,  with  whom 
About  said  that  man  would  be  content  forever  eating  ice 
cream,  have  given  place  to  the  statuesque  fashions  of  the 
days  of  Josephine  and  Madame  Recamier.  The  directoire 
styles  are  no  doubt  better  suited  for  evening  dress.  Their  pres- 
ence will  only  nradify  without  controlling  the  street  dress,  but 
it  means  the  continuance  of  the  banded  collar,  the  close  sleeve 


with  its  high  seam  on  the  shoulder,  and  all  the  styles  which 
insure  a  snug,  smooth  fit  of  the  corsage,  unbroken  by  any 
lines,  except  the  wide  incroyabU  revers,  which  are  often 
turned  back  and  caught  t(^ether  again  to  the  throat,  or,  if 
parted,  show  the  narrowest  possible  line  of  the  diun^,  pleated 
vest  of  mull. 

Skirts  are  plain  and  straight  around,  trimmed  with  wide 
fiat  bands  of  trimming,  which  in  some  cases  are  woven  bor- 
ders, half  a  yard  wide,  of  a  medley  of  colors  in  Persian 
effect.  The  introduction  and  probable  adoption  of  these 
Persian  colors  is  anticipated  during  the  fall.  There  are  also 
many  materials  for  dresses  imported  with  ornamental  sel- 
vages, known  as  border  woolens,  and  although  these  are  no 
longer  a  novel^,  the  designs  are  excellent  and  dresses  of 
these  materials  are  shown  in  many  of  the  French  plates. 

THE  NEW  BROCADED  SILKS. 

The  revival  of  brocades  during  the  coming  season  is 
generally  conceded.  The  new  brocades  or  correctly  "br|ba- 
telles "  are  in  large  bold  patterns  copied  from  old  French 
tapestries.  The  effort  of  the  manufacturer  has  been  to  create 
a  goods  like  the  old  Venetian  brocades  of  the  days  of  Paul 
Veronese,  in  whose  marvelous  pictures  the  rich  robes  of  the 
stately  Venice  dames  seem  to  form  a  perfect  harmony  with 
the  hanging  and  drapery  around  them.  The  new  brocades 
in  brocatelle  effect  are  never  in  one  or  two  colors,  but  in  that 
medley  of  tints  known  as  Jardiniere^  and  the  lustrous  satin 
figures  seem  sunk  in  the  armure  silk  background  rather  than 
raised  from  it,  an  effect  familiar  in  furniture  silk,  but  not  be- 
fore attempted  except  in  plain  color  in  dress  silks.  No 
samples  of  the  Jardiniere  brocade  have  yet  arrived.  Velour 
duNord,  a  rich  plush  lighter  than  ordinary  napped  plush  and 
heavier  than  velvet  will  be  extensively  used  for  handsome 
wraps.  Velvet  plush  and  large  velvet  brocade  promise  to  be 
in  special  demand. 

PARASOLS,    LINGERIE,  ETC. 

The  skill  of  designers  and  embroiderers  has  been  displayed 
to  its  fullest  in  the  chemisettes,  of  embroidery  and  pleated 
lawn  or  of  linen  wrought  in  figures  of  embroidery  or  in  taste- 
ful hemstitched  squares  of  open  work.  The  two  inch  linen 
band  or  folds  of  mull  and  embroidery  form  the  collar,  and  a 
stiff  cravat  bow  of  mull  completes  the  vest  in  front.  Vests 
of  white  pique,  with  cravat  bow  are  also  worn,  and  the  toilette 
is  often  completed  by  turn-over  cuffs  of  pique. 

Parasols  are  now  an  especial  object  of  show.  There  are 
parasols  of  tinted  silk  over  which  are  shirred  draperies  of 
Brussels  net,  or  white  Swiss  or  even  sheer  nun's  veiling  of 
delicate  tint  is  to  match  a  dressy  costume.  While  these  par- 
asols are  in  excellent  taste  for  dress  occasions,  conservative 
women  prefer  a  parasol  of  pongee  silk,  handsomely  mounted 
or  of  some  dark  shade  of  faille  Francaise^  the  white  selvages 
of  silk  showing  on  the  edge.  Blue  and  white  Japanese  crape 
make  an  excelent  parasol  to  carry  with  afternoon  dresses  of 
muslin  in  the  country.  These  parasols  are  mounted  with 
simple  handles  or  with  rich  handles  inlaid  with  silver. 

  — Helena  Howe. 

Collected  for  Good  Housexbbpino. 

WISE  SATnras  well  said. 

Nothing  dries  sooner  than  a  \tax.— George  Herbert. 

Truly  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  blessed  ox  so  sweet  as  the 
heritage  of  children.— ^rj.  OUphant. 

There  is  a  significant  saying  that  two  opposite  opinions  should 
not  lie  on  the  same  bolster. — Bayard  Taylor. 

In  the  ages  since  Adam's  marriage  it  has  been  good  lot  aomt  men 
to  be  alone,  and  for  some  women  also. — Geor^  Eliet 

The  music  at  a  marri^  procession  always  reminds  me  6t  the 
music  which  leads  soldien  to  hatOt^HesMrj^tHetme.  I 
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OriBiml  In  Good  HouiEKEBriNc. 

THE  OHUiBBEH  OF  THE  HOnSEHOLD. 

SOHK  iHTBRBn-IKG  EMBRGBNCY  AHUSEHBHTS  FOR  TBSH. 

JifT^RE  you  a  mother  with  several  httle 
^  lads  and  lassies  ?  Have  you  ever 
planned  to  have  the  former  enjoy  an 
^  afternoon  on  your  lawn  ?  Have  you 
ever  been  teased  and  cajoled  into 
Jj^^  giving  a  birthday  party  for  the 
gfi^i  latter?  And,  finally,  after  ma- 
Sgjjf^turity  of  plans  and  loving  con- 
sent, after  arrangement  of  the 
thousand  and  one  things  necessary  to  a  lawn  party  of  big  or 
little  folk,  have  you  ever  paused  to  take  breath,  and  in  paus- 
ing, found  that  the  sun  had  disappeared  behind  a  cloud,  and 
just  as  the  last  little  guest  arrives  with  her  dainty  attire,  and 
charged  with  her  mother's  admonition  to  "keep  her  dress 
tidy,"  have  you  ever  felt  a  drop  of  rain  on  hand  or  cheek  ? 

To  those  who  have  experienced  it,  it  is  at  this  "unforeseen 
contingency"  that,  with  the  poet,  you  would  flee  "far  from 
the  maddening  crowd."  But  no,  that  cannot  be  done. 
Some  one  must  do  something.  Despite  rueful  looks  at  the 
play-ground  the  children  must  be  hurried  into  the  house  and, 
deprived  of  their  anticipated  pleasure,  must  have  something 
to  take  its  place. 

What  good,  now,  are  hammocks  and  swings?  Gone  are 
the  joys  of  archery  and  croquet  1  In  vain  the  del^t  of  "  still 
palm  "  and  "  tag  goal." 

It  would  not  be  a  marvelous  thing  for  us  who  are  inter- 
ested in  children  to  be  caught  in  just  such  a  way  this  summer, 
and  I  would  suggest  a  thing  or  two,  which,  although  not  new 
to  many,  may  be  a  help  to  others : 

BEAN  BAOS. 

Have  a  board  about  two  or  three  feet  long  with  a  hole  in 
the  center  the  size  of  a  breakfast  plate.  Place  this  slantingly 
against  a  chair  or  ottoman.  Have  four  or  six  bean  bags  of 
two  different  sizes.  Give  each  child  one  turn  with  all  the 
bags  at  a  distance  of  five  paces  or  so,  some  one  keeping  ac- 
count on  paper.  Those— if  there  are  more  than  one— who 
throw  the  largest  number  of  bags  into  the  hole  have  a  second 
turn.  Then  those  who  have  the  largest  number  in  the  second 
turn  throw  again,  until  there  are  only  two  children  left. 
These  throw  also,  and  the  one  who  wins  is  entitled  to  a  prize 
if  you  wish  to  have  one.  An  orange  or  a  &ncy  cake  is  suf- 
ficient, just  a  little  something  to  betoken  the  victor.  This  is 
also  a  g^Dod  out-door  game : 

DONKEY. 

Draw,  as  you  have  ability,  with  a  crayon,  a  iailjess  donkey 
three  feet  long  on  a  sheet.  Pin  this  to  the  wall  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  floor.  Provide  each  child  with  a  tail  of  colored 
tissue  paper,  twisted  and  fringed  at  one  end,  and  a  pin  for  at- 
taching purposes  at  the  other.  Blindfold  the  children  in 
turn  and  place  them  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  sheet.  Let 
them  turn  around  three  times  and,  with  one  arm  extended 
and  holding  the  tail  by  the  pin,  let  them  move  forward  in  the 
direction  they  think  the  donkey  is  and  pin  the  tail  upon  the 
first  object  they  touch.  Sometimes  it  is  the  sheet,  sometimes 
a  gues^  sometimes  a  piece  of  furniture.  This  makes  it  all 
the  more  enjoyable.  The  one  who  pins  the  tail  nearest  the 
right  place  wins  the  prize. 

HOT  AND  COLD. 

One  goes  out  of  the  room.  An  article  is  hidden.  The  child 
returns  and  is  guided  in  finding  it  by  some  one  playing  the 
piano— loudly  when  he  is  near  it,  or  '*  hot,"  softly  when  away, 
or  "  cold."  The  music  serves  to  amuse  those  not  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  search. 


POINTER. 

All  stand  in  a  circle,  with  one  in  center  blindfolded  with  a 
pointer  of  cane.  The  circle  moves  around  until  the  leader 
taps  the  floor  with  his  cane.  He  then  extends  it  and  the  one 
to  whom  it  points  takes  it  in  his  hand.  The  leader  asks  him 
questions,  and  he  must  answer  in  a  disguised  voice.  If  the 
leader  guesses  his  name  correctly,  the  other  takes  his  place ; 
if  not,  the  leader  tries  until  he  is  correct. 

If  you  have  them  march  out  to  supper,  cut  plain  white  cards 
in  two,  all  differently,  or  if  they  are  old  enough  to  read  readily, 
cut  cards  with  quotations  from  Mother  Goose,  and  pass  them 
about.  Those  two  who  have  the  corresponding  comers  or 
quotation,  go  out  to  the  table  together.  This  idea  can  be 
elaborated  at  pleasure  with  cards  decorated  with  ribbons,  etc. 

These  are  only  a  few  games  of  the  many  that  we  can  ^ink 
of  in  moments  of  leisure.  It  is  when  the  emergency  suddenly 
arises  that  our  wits  flee.  And  if  we  have  a  few  ideas  where 
we  can  put  our  hand  on  them,  our  delight  in  making  the  chil- 
dren enjoy  themselves  won't  seem  so  much  like  what  Sa- 
mantha  Alien  calls  a  **  pleasure  exertion." 

  —£f.  T.  IV. 

Orl^nal  in  Good  HouSHKEBrino. 

TWO  BABIES. 

There  is  a  little  baby 

Always  gentle,  always  sweet, 
Who  doesn't  lack  a  beauty 

That  can  make  a  babe  complete ; 
Who  never  cries  untimely, 

Who  is  never,  never  rude, 
While  anything  she  doesn't  know, 

No  mortal  baby  could. 
So  winsome  and  so  dainty 

That  the  careless  turn  to  look- 
But  oh  I  this  perfect  baby 

Is  a  baby  in  a  book. 

There  i«  a  little  baby 

With  sunshine  in  her  eyec; 
And  many  a  fault  the  critical 

Might  coldly  criticise. 
Her  nose  is  over-sancy, 

Her  temper  does  incline, 
When  her  small  world  is  goiiv  wrong. 

To  take  a  twist  like  mine. 
And  half  the  people  pass  her  by 

Nor  deem  her  worth  a  look. 
But  oh  1  she  suits  mt  better 

Than  the  baby  in  the  book  I 

— Mrs.  George  ArchibcUd. 


Original  In  Good  HoussKBsriMG. 

OABE  IS  1TSIH0  OAKHEB  FOODS. 

When  a  person  who  does  not  know  how  to  use  canned 
fruits,  meats  and  vegetables  gets  "  poisoned,"  he  charges  the 
fault  upon  the  can  or  the  soldering;  he  seems  to  be  utterly 
unconscious,  because,  ignorant  of  his  own  fault  in  the  case. 
In  the  use  of  canned  foods  certain  precautions  must  be  ob- 
served. The  food  must  be  turned  out  of  the  can,  as  soon  as 
opened.  Never  on  any  account  add  vinegar,  sauces,  etc.,  to 
canned  foods  while  they  are  in  the  tins  and  if  from  forgetful- 
ness  it  is  done,  never  allow  such  mixtures  to  remain  in  the 
cans  an  hour  or  so.  Canned  foods  are  put  up  as  fresh  as 
possible  and  after  they  are  opened  will  not  keep  as  long  as 
people  generally  think  they  will,  with  the  exception  of  sar- 
dines, which  may  be  kept  several  days. 

A  person  should  use  the  same  common  sense  in  eating 
canned  fruits,  vegetables  and  meats  that  is  used  in  regard  to 
food  not  canned,  and  that  sense  should  be  sound  in  either 
case.  A  proper  use  of  the  nose  and  eyes  is  enough  to  detect 
bad  food  whether  canned  or  not,  though  some  people  are 
foolish  enough  to  think  that  canning^arantees  the  keeping 
of  food  after  the  cans  m<^m^fi^^f&^i^ 
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Good  MotiaBKBBPiNO, 


OriBlnal  in  Good  HousEKiKrtHG, 

BUKHEBIKa  AT  EOHE. 

Over  Against  Summering  Abroad. 

OME  of  the  readers  of  Good 
Housekeeping  will  be  able, 
during  the  heated  term,  to 
leave  their  homes,  supposably 
with  care  behind  them,  and 
devote  themselves  exclusively 
to  the  task  of  "  keeping  cool/' 
retaining  health  and  finding 
enjoyment.  But  the  number 
is  limited,  for  the  great  ma- 
jority of  women  are  too  busy, 
if  even  the  means  are  avail- 
able, to  leave  home.  And,  indeed,  it  is  an  open  question 
whether  there  is  not  as  much  discomfort  as  comfort  attending 
the  stay  among  strangers,  deprived  of  many  used-to  con- 
veniences and  much  left-behind  freedom.  The  "dressed- 
up  "  feeling  one  must  wear  at  summer  resorts  is  not  par- 
ticularly restful,  nor  is  the  sight-seeing,  the  running  aifter 
pleasure,  or  rushing  to  assembly  meetings. 

Certainly  to  families  with  rural  surroundings  there  need  be 
"  no  place  like  home."  But  to  such  accomplishment  many 
wonted  burdens  must  be  laid  aside,  and  the  duties  there  so 
lightened  that  they  will  be  outweighed  by  the  advantages. 

Let  the  housemother  make  special  plans  for  the  oppressive 
season ;  conserve  her  forces  and  harbor  the  strength  of  her 
household.  Let  the  house  be  kept.cool  as  possible  by  shut- 
ting out  the  glaring  sunlight;  raise  the  windows,  but  give  the 
rooms  that  shaded,  subdued  light  that  argues  coolness.  Then 
manage  to  keep  a  fire  as  little  of  the  time  and  as  little  of  it  at 
a  time  as  will  answer  the  purpose  intended.  For,  although 
the  cooking  may  be  done  in  an  out-house,  and  so  the  main 
house  protected  from  the  ravages  of  such  heat,  the  cook  must 
suffer  from  the  long-continuance  of  the  sickening  heat  of  a 
fiery  stove.  Many  a  meal  could  be  cooked  with  the  chips 
and  small  refuse  of  wood  always  found  about  most  places ; 
the  kettle  can  be  boiled,  frying  or  broiling  quickly  done, 
while  the  heat  as  quickly  dies  away.  Dessert  for  dinner  can 
be  prepared  in  the  early  morning  and  put  away  in  a  cool 
place  till  needed.  While  in  getting  the  dinner  itself  a  cus- 
lard  may  be  made  for  the  evening  meal  of  the  morning  milk 
which  would  otherwise  have  soured  ;  lice  snow-balls  may  be 
made,  and  enough  of  some  suitable  dish  may  be  always  left 
from  dinner  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  kindling  a  fire  for 
supper.  Fresh  berries,  peaches,  and  some  other  fruits  are 
best  eaten  with  sugar  and  cream,  without  cooking.  Choose 
such  cooling  foods,  and  choose  always,  in  the  intense  heat  of 
summer,  dishes  which  require  but  little  time  in  cooking.  For 
this  reason  roasts,  baked  beans  and  long  boiled  puddings 
will  be  avoided.  When  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  lire,  utilize 
it  as  widely  as  possible ;  other  articles  of  food  may  be  cooked, 
and  ironing  done  while  the  loaves  of  bread  are  baking. 

When  you  are  done  with  a  fire,  having  put  in  no  more  fuel 
than  will  rightly  finish  an  article,  close  the  dampers  and 
hearth,  and  remove  the  tea-kettle  or  other  steaming  vessel. 
If  the  meal  is  obliged  to  be  eaten  in  the  kitchen,  allow  a  little 
time  before  such  eating  for  the  stove  to  cool  off.  An  oil 
stove,  if  she  can  afford  it,  is  a  heat  saving  boon  to  the  house- 
keeper. So  are,  probably,  and  safer,  some  "summer"  cook 
stoves  advertised,  adapted  especially  to  the  use  of  cobs  and 
waste  fuel,  and  confining  the  heat  well  to  its  work. 

The  family  should  rise  early,  for  early  in  the  morning  and 
late  in  the  day  is  the  best  time  for  work  or  play.  Keep  the 
children  in  the  house  or  shade  through  all  the  hottest  part  of 
the  day.  An  after-dinner  siesta  is  essential  to  the  well  being 
of  grown  folk  as  well  as  to  children.   A  hammock  in  a  shady 


place,  a  book  and  an  easy  chair  on  a  veranda  bespeak  rest; 
but  better  still  than  either,  because  of  the  life-giving  power  of 
Mother  Earth,  is  the  matting  and  cushion  spread  under  the 
leafy  tree  in  the  door-yard. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  matter,  the  wise  woman  at  home, 
whether  in  city  or  country,  will  act  much  as  if  she  were  taking 
a  vacation ;  she  will  even  pretend  on  some  oppressive  day  to 
have  gone  off  tenting  somewhere.  The  money  that  might 
have  been  expended  on  a  ten-to-one  unsatisfactory  trip  will 
procure  much  ease  in  prepared  provisions  and  ready  made 
clothing ;  it  will  even  pay,  if  desired,  for  the  laundrying  of 
clothing,  and  for  some  little  delicacies  that  would  otherwise 
be  thought  extravagant,— and  all  this  with  a  greater  show  of 
reason  than  attended  the  "saving "of  Richard,  in  "Bleak 
House." 

For  awhile  quiet  comfort  will  be  held  paramount  to  alt 
work  not  strictly  necessary  or  congenial.  And  in  nursing 
rather  than  nagging  the  relaxed  energies,  in  antidoting  by  all 
the  rest  obtainable  the  heavy  drain  on  the  system,  dressing 
and  dieting  in  accordance  with  the  season,  sickness  may  be 
avoided,  prostration  prevented  and  recreation  as  truly  gained 
as  if  summermg  abroad. 

— Emma  E.  VoUntine. 


Original  in  Good  HousBKEBriNa. 

THfi  OOUHOVFLAOE  WOXAV. 

We  have  read,  as  you  know,  for  ages  and  ages. 

Of  a  willowj  maiden  devoid  of  a  spine, 
A  fabulous,  pre-historic  young  person, 

Who  on  white  of  an  egg  and  cracker  onild  dine. 

But  I  write  to  you  now  nf  a  commonplace  woman 

Who's  shockingly  healthy  and  fearfully  fat, 
Who  never  has  headache  or  nervous  prostration, 

Commonplace  1  what  could  be  more  so  than  that  f 

She  doesn't  "do"  Kensington  oit-tuls  or  rushes, 

Nor  has  she  a  screen  with  a  one-legged  stork; 
She  doesn't  adore  Charlotte  Russe  or  blaac-tnanges. 

But  prefers  unromantic,  commonplace  pork. 

She  hasn't  a  quilt  of  crazy,  silk-patchwork. 

Nor  the  tinniest  bit  of  crocheted  macremtf ; 
She  cannot  perform  Beethoven's  sonatas, 

Nor  sing  but  the  most  commonplace  little  lay. 

She  hasn't  a  gift  for  the  art  decorative, 
Pasting  Japanese  monsters  on  Yankee  stone  jar, 

That  stands  in  a  comer  to  look  so  aesthetic, 
But  that  grieves  to  the  soul  the  old  household  Lar. 

She  never  paints  song-birds  nor  crickets  on  china. 
To  be  drowned  every  day  in  our  tea-cups  alas  I 

Or  forms  cabbage-roses  of  ribbon  on  velvet. 
And  naught  does  she  know  of  the  much-hammered  brass. 

She  cannot  write  poems  that  glow  like  a  furnace, 

Nor  sonnets  as  cold  as  the  Appenine's  snow, 
For  if  she  chops  up  her  ideas  into  metre. 

There's  a  rush  in  the  ebb,  and  a  halt  in  the  flow. 

She  doesn't  believe  she  was  bom  with  a  mission, 

Unless,  it  may  be,  to  be  happy  and  well; 
Nor  does  she  at  all  understand  protoplasm. 

And  looks  upon  women  who  do,  as  a  "  sell." 

But  there's  worse  to  be  told  of  this  commonplace  woman, 

Who  owns  neither  bird,  nor  dog,  nor  pet  cat, 
They  say  that  she's  really  in  love  with  her  husband, 

Commonplace  ?  what  would  be  more  so  than  that  ? 

And  when  we  all  stand  at  the  last,  dread  tribunal, 
Where  great  and  where  small  are  assigned  each  a  part. 

May  the  angels  make  room  for  the  commonplace  woman 
Who  knows  naught  of  literature,  science,  or  art 

  —Louise  PhUiips. 

You  have  lived  and  learnt  this  marvel. 

That  the  holiest  joys  that  came 
From  its  beautiful  heaven  to  bless  you,^ 

Nor  needed  nor  ^---%^,^^^^^kl^ry^ \z 
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CMgidal  In  Good  HotniEiBriKc. 

IS  THE  EITOHEH. 
The  Use  of  Oatxs  in  Cookim& 
pg  i.'PPPl'l'l*j|^H  E  free  use  of  this  Arabian  fruit  in  diet  is 

highly  recommended  by  many  physicians. 
It  is  a  gentle  laxative,  and  in  cases  of 
hemorrhoids  is  to  be  preferred  above  figs, 
the  seeds  of  which  are  sometimes  a  cause 
of  irritation.  Dates  form  an  admirable  ad- 
junct to  the  contents  of  the  pantry  and 
store-room,  and  may  be  used  freely  in  cook- 
ing, although  the  manner  of  handling  them 
is  not  generally  known.  Tliey  make  delightful  bread,  cake, 
sandwiches,  pudding,  and  sauce,  and  in  these  articles  take 
the  place  of  raisins,  currants  and  citron,  sometimes  of  jam  or 
jelly.  The  followii^  recipes  are  original,  and  it  is  believed 
have  never  before  been  in  print. 

To  prepare  the  dates  for  cooking,  separate  them  one  by 
one  and  put  them  into  a  pan  of  lukewarm  water,  toss  them 
lightly  about  for  a  minute  or  two,  then  drain.  Now  the  seeds 
or  stones  must  be  removed,  which  can  generally  be  done  with 
the  fingers,  but  should  the  dates  be  unusually  hard  a  sharp 
knife  may  be  used  to  advantage.  After  stoning,  repeat  the 
rinsing  daintily  and  drain  very  thoroi^hly. 

DATE  BREAD. 

At  night  set  a  sponge  of  one  quart  of  lukewarm  water,  three 
pints  of  common  white  flour,  half  a  teacupful  of  potato  yeast 
and  a  teaspoonCul  of  salt.  Set  it  in  a  warm  place  to  rise,  and 
in  the  morning  add  one-half  cupful  each  of  molasses  and 
sugar  and  about  five  cupfuls  of  whole  wheat  fiour.  This 
recipe  makes  three  good-5i2ed  loaves,  and  one  or  two  may  be 
reserved  for  plain  bread  if  you  wish ;  but  for  each  loaf  of  date 
bread  stir  in  a  pint  (slightly  heaped)  of  the  prepared  dates. 
Rise  again  and  bake  in  an  oven  not  too  hot  at  first,  but  in- 
creasing in  fervor  toward  the  last  of  the  baking.  Three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  should  produce  loaves  of  a  rich  brown, 
moist  and  tender  throughout  Do  not  cut  the  loaves  for  at 
least  twelve  hours.  This  bread  is  a  great  favorite  with  chil- 
dren, and  in  point  of  wholesomeness  and  deliciousness  is 
almost  the  ideal  food. 

DATE  CAKE. 

Beat  together  a  slightly  heaped  cupful  of  sugar  and  a  half 
cupful  of  butter ;  add  two  well  beaten  eggs ;  add  one-half  tea- 
spoonful  essence  of  lemon  and  a  scrape  of  nutmeg ;  add  one 
cupful  of  sweet  milk  with  one  teaspoonful  of  saleratus  dis- 
solved in  it ;  finally  add  two  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  flour  with 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar  sifted  through  it.  Stir 
gently  into  this  creamy  mass  a  well  heaped  cupful  of  the 
prepared  dates.  Bake  in  a  shallow  pan  and  cut  in  squares. 
Your  family  will  cordially  invite  you  to  repeat  this  cake  as 
often  as  your  time  and  strength  will  permit. 

DATE  SANDWICHES. 

Cut  white  or  graham  bread  in  thin  slices,  trim  off  any  hard 
crust  that  may  nefariously  attempt  to  cling  round  the  edges, 
butter  thinly,  then  spread  on  one  slice  the  prepared  dates. 
They  will  need  to  be  gently  coaxed,  roiled  and  spread  with  a 
silver  fork  to  make  a  smooth  layer.  The  dates  having  accom- 
modated themselves  to  circumstances,  cover  with  another 
thin  slice  of  the  buttered  bread  and  press  the  two  sides  gently 
together  after  the  well  known  manner  of  sandwiches.  Serve 
in  a  pretty  china  plate  while  they  are  newly  made.  Your 
guests  will  probably  consider  this  dish  a  distinct  novelty. 

DATE  PUDDING. 

Almost  any  recipe  that  has  a  layer  of  jam  or  jelly  as  part  of 
ihe  rule  may  be  beneficially  changed  by  substituting  a  layer 
of  dates.  The  following  formula  has  been  used  with  success 
and  is  reoommended  as  easy  to  make  and  gratifying  to  the 


taste  :  Butter  a  pudding-dish  and  sprinkle  on  the  bottom  half 
a  cupful  of  dry  bread  crumbs  wet  with  a  very,  very  little  milk ; 
cover  with  a  layer  of  the  stoned  and  washed  dates.  The  next 
layer  should  be  bread  crumbs  as  before,  the  same  amount, 
and  moistened  with  milk  still  cautiously.  Now  heat  one 
quart  of  milk  and  when  nearly  boiling  take  it  from  the  fire 
and  add  gradually  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  which  have  been 
previously  beaten  with  a  half  cupful  of  sugar ;  add  the  four 
beaten  whites,  stirring  them  in  lightly.  Return  this  to  the 
fire  and  stir  till  it  begins  to  thicken.  Take  once  more  from 
the  fire,  add  the  veriest  speck  of  salt  and  a  small  half  tea- 
spoonful  of  essence  of  vanilla.  Put  the  custard,  a  spoonful 
at  a  time,  upon  the  layer  of  crumbs — not  to  disturb  them — 
and  bake  until  handsomely  browned  on  top.  Eat  lukewarm 
or  cold,  not  hot. 

DATE  SAUCE. 

Pare,  core  and  quarter  apples  as  for  apple  sauce;  stew 
covered  until  nearly  done,  then  uncover  and  add  an  equal 
quantity  of  dates  and  a  very  little  sugar — according  to  taste — 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  dates  help  to  sweeten  the  apples. 
Cover  and  cook  once  more  until  the  dates  are  tender,  but  not 
until  they  are  raggedly  diffused  through  the  sauce,  rendering 
it  unsightly.  Conscientiously  remember  that  all  cooking 
should  first  invite  the  eye  to  rouse  the  appetite.  But  should 
the  sauce  unfortunately  cook  too  long  for  beauty,  sift  it,  re- 
turn it  to  the  fire  and  cook  still  longer  till  it  becomes  a  jam 
or  marmalade  ;  and  in  this  condition  it  is  a  very  palatable  fill- 
ing for  Washington  pies.  Never  confide  your  partial  failure 
to  anybody,  but  allow  the  family  to  suppose  this  was  the 
original  destination  of  the  dates  and  apples. 

Another  method  of  using  apples  with  dates  is  to  pare  and 
core  the  apples  without  quartering,  fill  the  center  of  each 
apple  with  dates,  pour  over  a  little  hot  water,  sprinkle  with 
sugar  and  bake  in  the  dish  in  which  they  are  to  be  served. 
For  a  very  dainty  company-dish,  heap  prettily  over  the  apples 
already  baked  to  complete  tenderness,  a  meringue  of  the 
beaten  whites  of  eggs  very  slightly  sweetened,  carefully 
avoiding  the  common  error  of  too  much  sugar  in  a  meringue. 
Brown  a  very  little  in  a  very  hot  oven. 

DATE  PIES. 

Bake  the  prepared  fruit  quickly  in  two  crusts,  adding  a  little 
cold  water,  a  sprinkle  of  flour  and  dotting  with  butter  before 
putting  on  the  upper  crust;  or  stew  them  in  a  very  little 
water,  sift  and  proceed  as  with  squash,  adding  milk,  eggs, 
spices  and  salt,  and  baking  in  one  crust 

—Eleanor  W.  F.  Bates. 


Oiicinal  in  Good  Housekeeping. 

A  HADSIOAL, 

Sing,  pretty  stars  in  the  sky ; 
Ring,  all  ye  winds  on  higfa. 
For  my  Lady  Spring  is  coming  anigb. 
And  the  breezes  that  blow  from  the  sonny  soath 
Are  warm  irith  the  breath  from  her  tendo'  mouth. 
AH  her  pages  uid  maidens  come  trooping  amain, 
And  the  blue  bird  and  rolnn  will  come  in  her  tnun : 
O,  my  Lady,  my  Lady  is  coming  anigh  I 
Creep,  all  ye  flowery  store; 
Leap,  and  your  treasures  pour, 
For  my  Lady  Spring  is  coming  once  more. 
Now  my  lord,  the  sun,  finds  bis  true  love  nigh, 
And  his  blnshes  bum  in  the  azure  sky. 
But  the  old  Mother  Earth  grows  green  with  despair. 
For  my  Lady  Spring  is  so  yooiv  »>d  so  fair. 
O,  my  Lady  is  here ;  she  is  here  once  more  I 

—M.  B,  jr.  u. 


Go,  lovely  rose  I 
Tell  her  that  wastes  her  time  and  me 

That  now  she  knows, 
When  I  resemble  her  to  thee, 
How  sweet  and  fair  she  seems  to^—  Waller. 
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Original  in  Good  Housrkbrpihg. 

TRTBTTT.ATTOya  AHD  TSIUICFHS  OF  THE  TABLE. 
A  Stort  of  Spotted  vs.  Spotless  Table  Linen. 

E  sat  at  the  breakfast  table  dis- 
cussing "  Miss  Melinda's  Op- 
portuoity."  There  were  six  of 
us,— landlady  and  five  boarders. 

"  I  liked  the  housekeeping  part 
best,"  one  of  us  remarked. 

"Yes,"  said  another,  "but  why 
doesn't  it  tell  how  many  pennies 
those  girls  got  from  spots  on 
their  table-cloths  ?  Perhaps  it 
will,  though,  before  the  story 
finishes." 

"Why  do  we  wait?"  queried 
the  maiden  first  to  speak.  "  Let 
us  try  the  experiment  for  our- 
selves!" and  amid  general  ac- 
clamation the  idea  was  adopted. 

There  was  an  absent-minded 
youth  of  our  number  who,  beside 
the  habit  common  to  us  all  of  decorating  the  table  linen  with 
promiscuous  spots,  was  not  infrequently  found  at  the  close  of 
a  meal  with  three  forks,  perhaps,  and  as  many  spoons,  culled 
from  various  dishes,  grouped  about  his  plate.  With  a  view  to 
checking  the  kleptomaniac  propensities  of  this  youth  our  de- 
cree was  worded  thus : 

"  A  fine  of  one  cent  shall  be  imposed  upon  any  person  caus- 
ing a  spot  upon  the  table-cloth  which  shall  be  visible  at  the 
next  meal ;  also  upon  any  person  retaining  a  knife,  fork  or 
spoon  not  intended  for  his  exclusive  use." 

A  capacious  jar  adorned  with  golden  butterflies,  aesthetic 
cat-tails  and  fleur-de-lis,  was  prepared  with  a  small  aperture 
for  pennies  and  placed  conspicuously  in  the  dining-room  to 
await  results.  The  plan  worked  admirably.  For  a  week  or 
more  no  one  dared  eat  Our  landlady  was  in  ecstasies.  Not 
only  was  there  a  diminution  in  the  consumption  of  cranberry 
sauce,  pickled  beet  and  other  articles  of  a  spot-producing  na- 
ture, but  the  table-cloth  shone  forth  at  the  week's  end  in  al- 
most undimmed  luster. 

But  this  state  of  affairs  could  not  last  forever.  We  must 
eat.  And  there  came  a  day  when  a  shriek  of  hilarity  rose 
from  our  number  as  the  youth  was  descried  holding  in  speech- 
less consternation  a  fork  in  either  hand.  We  remark  in  pass- 
ing that  a  week's  discipline  wrought  in  him  an  effectual  cure, 
and  our  jar  became  in  time  a  receptacle  for  spot-money  only. 
'Ihe  spell  once  broken,  penny  after  penny  rapidly  went  the 
way  of  this  one ;  we  reduced  our  somewhat  desultory  rules  to 
a  regular  system,  with  constitution,  by-laws  and  amendments. 
Among  other  conditions  were  the  following : 

"All  members  absenting  themselves  for  six  meals  from  the 
table  shall  pay  the  fine  at  the  end  of  each  sixth  absence. 

"All  spots  caused  by  our  members  at  dining-tables  away 
from  home  to  be  faithfully  reported  and  paid  for  on  return. 

"  All  spots  made  by  invited  guests  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
members  issuing  invitations.  Casual  guests  to  pay  for  their 
own  spots. 

"Should  no  fine  be  incurred  during  the  day,  lots  shall  be 
drawn  at  the  close  of  the  last  meal  for  payment  of  the  day'scent. 

"Members  are  requested  to  spot  the  table-cloth  on  Sun- 
day, if  possible,  as  drawing  lots  on  that  day  is  highly  disap- 
proved of." 

As  has  been  said,  our  landlady  joyfully  endorsed  our  plan, 
involving,  as  it  did,  such  a  seeming  advancement  of  her  inter- 
ests; but  as  the  Christmas  season  drew  near,  and  it  began  to 
be  rumored  that  the  boarders  intended  to  provide  the  Christ- 
mas banquet  from  the  jar's  proceeds,  her  joy  in  the  immacu- 


late table-cloths  perceptibly  abated,  and  it  was  observed  that 
canned  huckleberries  began  to  supplant  our  favorite,  though 
colorless,  apple-sauce;  we  had  coffee  rather  than  tea,  and 
pickled  beets  resumed  their  sway.  The  jingle  of  pennies  was 
more  frequent,  and  the  jar  grew  "hefty."  The  two  most 
heavily  taxed  were  the  youth  before  alluded  to,  and  a  certain 
madame  between  whom  and  himself  an  open  and  constant 
warfare  had  hitherto  been  waged,  but  as  companions  in  mis- 
fortune they  waxed  friendly,  and  indulged  in  amicable  specu- 
lations as  to  the  amount  of  ice-cream  which  should  rightfully 
be  their  share  at  the  holiday  banquet.  Daily  these  two  un- 
fortunates dropped  in  pennies,  while  the  more  favored  four 
looked  on  with  heartless  derision.  The  benedict  of  our  num- 
ber was  even  suspected  of  watching  opportunities  to  perpe- 
trate puns  in  moments  of  peril,  thereby  causing  some  laughter- 
trembling  hand  to  slip.  The  youth  was  once  made  a  victim 
of  one  of  these  jokes  while  drinking  a  cup  of  coffee.  For  a 
moment  he  struggled  between  rising  laughter  and  descending 
coffee,  and  we  feared  for  him,  but  he  at  length  triumphantly 
gasped,  "  I've  swallowed  the  spots  1 " 

Christmas  week  came  at  length.  At  noon  of  Thursday  our 
jar  was  to  be  opened,  its  contents  counted  and  arrangements 
made  as  to  their  disposal. 

Each  one  was  to  write  his  guess  at  the  amount  which  we 
had  accumulated  in  three  months,  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and,  on 
the  count  being  announced,  make  up  the  difference  between 
his  guess  and  the  correct  number. 

The  hour  came.  The  jar  was  placed  in  the  center  of  the 
dining-table,  and  jocosely  alluded  to  as  "our  centapiece." 
We  gathered  around  it  with  beating  hearts.  Had  we  a  dollar 
or  had  we  not  ? 

Our  guesses  were  written,  the  jar  opened,  the  count  an- 
nounced. 

Two  dollars  and  fourteen  cents  I  A  shriek  of  joy  arose 
from  the  youth,  followed  by  a  milder  one  from  the  husband 
of  madame,  and  echoed  by  a  cry  of  dismay  from  the  chron- 
icler of  this  history,  who  had  gone  eighty-five  cents  astray  in 
a  wild  guess.  The  youth's  delight  was  explained  when  it 
transpired  that  he  had  guessed  within  one  cent  of  the  correct 
number;  the  other  gentleman  within  two.  Augmented  by 
the  sum  reluctantly  added  by  our  combined  forces,  we  found 
ourselves  possessed  of  enough  to  warrant  us  in  ordering  cake, 
coffee,  salad,  fruit,  and  unlimited  ice-cream.  The  face  of  our 
landlady  was  wreathed  in  smiles,  and  she  freely  offered  to 
lend  us  dishes,  provided  we  were  responsible  for  breakages. 

We  were  also  to  procure  a  Christmas  tree,  which,  as  we 
had  long  ago  agreed,  was  to  be  hung  with  gifts  to  each  other, 
not  to  exceed  ten  cents  in  value.  These  were  to  be  accompa- 
nied by  mottoes. 

Our  benedict,  with  an  eye  to  the  main  chance,  and  perhaps, 
a  too  modest  sense  of  literary  deficiency,  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  buying  conversation  lozenges, — a  pleasing  combina- 
tion of  gift  and  sentiment,  but  this  was  sternly  prohibited. 

It  was  a  difficult  matter  to  select  gifts  which  should  meet 
the  needs  of  the  recipients  and  serve  also  as  a  jest,  but  all 
was  in  due  time  accomplished,  and  the  Christmas  tree,  re- 
splendent with  its  thirty  gifts,  burst  at  last  upon  our  raptured 
vision.  It  was  guarded  by  a  ferocious  soap  dog,  afterward 
presented  to  the  youth  with  the  motto  attached,  "  A  model 
for  our  artist." 

A  detailed  description  of  our  gifts  would  be  somewhat  mal 
dpn^s,  involving  as  they  did,  personalities  unintelligible  to 
outsiders,  but  we  must  not  omit  the  youth's  one  poetical  out- 
burst, as  he  has  never  been  known  before  or  since  to  "drop 
into  poetry."  He  exhausted  himself  on  this  occasion  on  the 
following  terse  couplet : 

"  I  give  you  this  peaiiut  capdy. 


I  pvc  joa  [Ills  pcwiui  cuwy,  ■ 
And  hope  fe^^^i^^O  Og  le 
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We  watched  the  paling  lights  of  out  tree  lessen  to  flickering 
stars  and  vanish,  with  the  satisfied  thot^ht  that  no  Christmas 
me^-makers  elsewhere  could  have  enjoyed  an  hour  of 
greater  fun  and  frolic,  even  if  it  were  amassed  from  penny 
contributions.  The  excellence  of  our  feast,  over  which  we 
lingered  long,  could  be  but  feebly  expressed,  and  far  be  it 
from  us  to  testify' what  amount  of  ice-cream  certain  parties 
made  way  with.  But  by  mutual  consent  we  resolved  as  we 
separated  that  we  would  on  New  Year's  day  re-dedicate  our 
jar  to  the  goddess  of  cleanliness,  and  take  with  the  proceeds 
a  midsummer  excursion. 

Thus  far  we  are  doing  well.  We  have  ceased  to  talk  about 
the  weather,  having  always  a  table  topic  of  absorbing  interest. 
And  if  any  readers  of  Good  Hoitskkeeping  should  see  fit  to 
institute  a  "spot  jar,"  we  can  assure  them  that  the  heads  of 
their  respective  households,  at  all  events,  will  rise  up  and  call 
them  blessed. 

— Mariana  Tallman. 


Oricinal  In  Good  Hodsikkeping. 

0£YLOir  TEA. 

Tea  is  getting  to  be  a  great  product  of  Ceylon  and  the  ex- 
port is  already  ten  million  pounds.  It  is  claimed  in  behalf  of 
thb  tea  that  it  is  cleaner  than  Chinese  or  Japanese  tea,  which 
b  manipulated  and  adulterated  until  its  quality  is  consider- 
ably deteriorated.  In  Ceylon  coolies  pick  the  tea  leaves, 
wluch  are  spread  on  trays  to  wither  under  cover  for  about  a 
day.  The  withered  leaf  is  then  placed  in  a  rolling  machine, 
driven  by  power,  and  roiled  for  an  hour,  and  during  the  pro- 
cess the  leaves  become  a  moist  and  twisted  mass,  out  of  which 
the  expressed  juice  freely  rolls.  The  leaves  are  then  placed 
in  trays  to  ferment  or  oxydize,  during  which  process  they 
change  from  a  green  to  a  copper  color.  The  subsequent 
flavor  and  strength  of  the  tea  depend,  to  a  great,  extent,  on 
the  fermentation,  which  is  a  chemical  process,  the  success  of 
which  is  due  to  the  weather. 

nringis  the  next  process.  The  tea  is  thinly  spread  on 
trays  and  placed  either  on  charcoal  stoves  or  in  large 
iron  drying  machines,  and  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  it 
is  thoroughly  crisp  and  dried  and  has  become  tea.  The 
tea  is  then  sized  by  being  passed  through  sieves  of  dif- 
ferent mesh,  giving  the  varieties  of  Broken  Pekoe,  Pekoe, 
Soudiong,  Congou  and  Dust.  The  first  mentioned,  which 
consists  diiefly  of  the  ogeamg  bud  of  the  leaf,  gives  the 
strongest  tea;  so  strong  that  the  other  teas  are  mixed 
with  it.  The  tea  is  again  slightly  fired  to  drive  off  any 
suspicion  of  moisture,  and  packed  while  vrarm  in  lead 
lined  boxes. 

Ceylon  tea  may  now  be  bought  in  the  American  market. 
It  is  extolled  for  its  strength  and  flavor,  and  it  is  said  that 
two  pounds  of  it  will  go  farther  than  three  jpounds  of  Chinese 
or  Japanese  tea.  It  is  said  to  have  a  fragrance  that  is  pe- 
culiarly its  own.   

OriglBil  !■  Good  Hodskkbbpino. 

AUOTTST. 

Beneath  the  scorching  Augiut  sun 
All  things  seam  drowsy :  and  the  heat 

Carls  to  a  crisp  the  grass  that  bams, 
And  snaps  and  crates  beneath  our  feet. 

No  breath  of  air  sths  twig  or  leaf— 

The  kine  the  river  bank  have  sought, 
Rest  In  the  shade,  or  wade  the  stream, 

To  gain  the  comfort  it  has  brought. 

The  fields  their  waving  harvest  yield, 

How  beauteous,  the  huge  stacks  show : 
The  Earth  dreams  of  a  resting  time, 
.And  all  things  feel  contentment's  glow. 

— Sarah  £.  Howard. 


Original  In  Good  Hodsssbbpihg. 

HT7BHK00HB. 

.  As  little  John  and  little  Jane 
Were  walking  down  a  shady  lane, 
They  chanced  to  spy  just  overhead 
Some  juicy  berries,  bright  and  red, 

I 

AND  injudiciously  ate  of  the  fruit,  with  very  serious 
consequences,  among  which  if  I  remember  rightly, 
was  the  doctor  coming  and  ordering  some  black  stuff 
for  them  to  swallow. 

What  these  berries  were  I  have  never  been  able  to  imagine. 
Had  little  John  and  little  Jane  prudently  gathered  a  few  of 
them  to  bring  home  and  show  their  mamma,  or  still  better,  their 
botanical  aunt,  tiiey  could  soon  have  learned  to  distinguish 
between  this  poisonous  fruit,  and  the  more  innocuous  cheny 
or  plum.  In  spite  of  the  unfortunate  experience  of  these 
two  children,  the  world  has  not  ruled  that  no  berries  nor  wild 
fruit  should  be  eaten  by  mankind,  but  only  that  proper  cau- 
tion and  discrimination  should  be  exercised  to  choose  between 
the  safe  and  the  dangerous. 

Yet  so  strong  a  prejudice  exists  against  mushrooms,  be- 
cause there  are  many  poisonous  fungi  to  be  found  in  our 
fields,  that  a  delicious  and  nourishing  vegetable  is  neglected, 
and  feared,  which,  when  it  is  known,  makes  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  fre^  things  we  can  eat  in  summer.  There  is  no  more 
reason  to  mistake  a  good  mushroom  for  a  poisonous  toad 
stool  than  to  confound  night  shade  with  huckleberries.  The 
distinctions  are  clear  and  simple,  very  easily  learned.  The 
pleasure  of  seeking  mushrooms  in  a  midsummer  day  adds  a 
resource  to  the  many  delightful  ones  in  country  life. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  poisonous  toadstools,  which  can  only 
be  eaten  with  consequences  unpleasant  to  say  the  least,  but 
there  are  on  the  other  hand  many  edible  fungi.   Without  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  different  species  which  grow 
in  our  woods  and  meadows,  safe  or  dangerous,  it  is  easy  to 
confine  ourselves  to  one,  which  is  at  the  same  time,  the  best 
known,  the  most  common,  and  perhaps  the  most  delicious  of 
all.  One  or  two  rules  in  regard  to  gathering  mushrooms, 
will  remove  all  the  peril  from  the  pursuit  of  them : 
Examine  carefully  every  specimen  you  gather. 
If  at  all  doubtful  throw  it  away. 
Show  it  to  somebody  that  knows. 

Never  cook  mushrooms  unless  you  know  they  are  gathered 
by  somebody  that  knows. 

In  my  neighborhood,  all  children  are  brought  up  to  bring 
all  the  mushrooms  they  find  to  me.  Thb  works  well  in  two 
ways.  If  they  are  bad  we  throw  them  away,  and  no  one  is 
poisoned.  If  they  are  good,  it  is  I  who  have  the  pleasure  of 
eating  them. 

There  is  a  delightful  English  book,  with  plates,  illustrating 
and  describing  all  manner  of  fungi,  edible  and  poisonous,  in 
a  very  entertaining  way;  it  paints  in  glowing  terms  the  merits 
of  all  good  varieties,  and  depicts  in  thrilling  detail  the  an- 
guish following  experiments  upon  doubtful  ones,  which 
proved  to  be  bad.  This  little  book,  "  Mushrooms  and  Toad- 
stools,*' by  Worthington  G.  Smith,  is  hardly  to  be  had  here, 
and  besides,  as  it  is  English,  it  tells  of  growths  we  may  not 
have  in  America.  Professor  Palma  has  prepared  a  book, 
published  by  Prang  with  colored  plates,  which  covers  the 
whole  subject  for  America.  But  even  this  it  is  not  necessary 
for  you  to  have  until  you  have  become  an  enthusiast.  To 
begin  with,  a  few  directions  will  enable  you  to  find  the  one 
mushroom  I  have  spoken  of,  which  is  practically  the  "best  for 
the  table.  Its  name  is  Agaruus  Cati^stris^  or  meadow 
mushroom. 

"  A  good  morning  for  mushrooms ! "  we  say  joyfully  when 
the  sun  is  shinii^  bright  after  a  rainy  dayjn  July.  Let  us 
start  early,  with  a  basket,  an^^b^tje(h^l^j>(ff^^gam- 
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sey's  field,  an  open  upland  rich  meadow,  where  no  sheep  or 
cows  are  allowed  to  graze,  but  which  is  used  for  horse  pasture. 
Mushrooms  may  be  found  where  sheep  and  cows  are,  but 
these  animals  are  apt  to  knock  them  over  or  trample  them 
down  and  sometimes  to  eat  them. 

"  Here  they  are !  "  cry  the  knowing  ones,  but  you  have  not 
discovered  any  yet.  Glance  along  the  sloping  turf,  and  you 
will  see  gleaming  knobs  of  white  dotting  the  grass  here  and 
there.  Stoop  and  put  your  hand  carefully  under  one  of 
these.  It  is  a  stout  little  umbrella  with  a  chunky  stem,  which 
comes  up  easily  without  breaking.  Smell  of  it  to  make  sure, 
for  probably  you  have  gathered  your  first  mushroom. 

"Real  mushrooms,"  I  quote  from  my  English  book,  "are 
known  by  their  beautiful  pink  gills,  not  reaching  the  stem, 
which  stem  carries  a  well  marked  white  woolly  ring,  by  the 
very  fleshy  down  covered  top^  the  delicious  and  enticing  fra- 
grance, the  firm  white  flesh,  sometimes  inclined  to  pink  when 
cut  or  broken." 

But  I  forgot  you  do  not  know  what  the  gills  are.  Merely 
the  manifold  sticks  of  the  umbrella,  which  in  true  mushrooms 
look  like  the  creased  folds  of  a  circular  fan.  Other  fungi 
have  all  sorts  of  forms  under  their  upper  surface,  tubes, 
spots,  etc. ;  gills  are  one  sure  sign  of  a  mushroom.  I  mean 
a  mushroom  is  sure  to  have  gills ;  but  there  are  other  things 
with  gills  you  must  not  eat   But  observe  these  conditions : 

The  open  meado^v. 

The  tempting  smell. 

The  pink  gills. 

The  broken  ring  round  the  stem. 

If  these  are  all  present,  try  to  peel  your  specimen.  The 
skin  of  our  Agarkus  peels  off,  and  leaves  the  flesh  fresh  and 
succulent.  If  you  are  sure  of  it,  if  your  botanical  aunt  is 
present  and  nods  assent,  just  bite  him,  and  see  if  you  do  not 
find  the  flavor  delicious.  Some  one  has  called  them  "  Earth 
made  ethereal,"  they  are  so  fresh,  pure,  spontaneous;  indeed 
the  suddenness  of  their  growth  has  made  a  proverb  of  them. 
You  may  almost  see  their  heads  in  the  very  act  of  breaking 
through  the  spot  where  they  are  all  ready  underground,  wait- 
ing some  pull  of  sunshine  to  bring  them  out 

But  you  ask,  "how  can  I  be  sure,  and  what  is  this  delicious 
perfume,  in  case  I  have  no  botanical  aunt  ? "  I  can  only  reply, 
you  must  have  a  botanical  aunt,  or  else  risk  a  little  experi- 
ment after  exercising  all  the  caution  with  which  I  have  been 
hedging  about  the  subject  After  you  have  smelled  of  the 
fungi  that  grow  in  woods,  under  trees,  in  damp  uncanny 
places,  all  of  which  have  varied  forms  of  clammy  unpleasr 
antness,  you  will  yourself  recognize  the  difference  in  the 
odor  of  a  healthy  upland  mushroom ;  when  once  you  have 
learned  it,  you  will  never  mistake  it 

So  also,  when  once  yoM  have  learned  the  places  where  true 
mushrooms  grow.  You  may  be  pretty  sure  thdt  they  do  not 
move  off  and  leave  in  their  quarters  different  and  baleful 
families.  The  only  doubt  about  the  pink  gills  is  that  these 
in  a  day  grow  brown ;  but  while  you  are  learning  you  need 
only  gather  the  pink  ones,  though  they  are  good  after  they 
turn  brown  until  they  are  a  couple  of  days  old.  But  let  us 
hope  the  botanical  aunt  is  with  you,  so  that  without  fear  you 
may  scour  the  field,  pouncing  on  the  shining  disks  one  after 
another  until  your  basket  is  full,  or  your  pocket  handker- 
chief; for  we  often  come  upon  these  treasures  unawares 
when  we  have  no  basket  to  put  them  in.  If  the  summer  is 
one  of  frequent  rains  there  is  a  fresh  crop  day  after  day  away 
into  September. 

Now  bring  them  home,  and  after  dinner,  when  you  and 
your  friends  are  sitting  round  with  nothing  much  to  do,  get  a 
large  newspaper,  a  soup  plate  and  the  salt  cellar,  for  we  are 
going  to  peel  the  mushrooms.  Do  not  leave  this  to  the  cook, 
for  she  hates  to  do  it,  and  partly  for  this  reason  keeps  up  a 


red  hot  superstition  regarding  the  danger  of  eating  "them 
things,"  while  at  the  same  time  she  is  capable  of  popping 
something  foreign  and  doubtful  into  the  pot  with  the  rest 
Bb»des  it  is  good  fun  to  peel  them  with  a  pen  knife,  remov- 
ing all  the  upper  skin.  Put  the  pinky  umbrellas  about  the 
soup  plate,  handles  sticking  up,  and  sprinkle  a  little  salt 
among  the  gills.  Then  set  the  whole  away  in  the  closet  to 
"  drool,"  and  don't  forget  them,  as  time  draws  on  for  your 
evening  meal. 

Then  fetch  them  yourself  to  the  kitchen,  and  deaf  to  the 
warnings  of  the  cook,  put  them  in  a  little  saucepan.  You 
will  find  a  rich  wine-tinted  juice  has  oozed  from  them,  by 
reason  of  the  salt,  enough  probably  for  them  to  simmer  in, 
but  you  may  add  a  Httle  hot  water  from  the  kettle,  and  a  little 
piece  of  butter,  or  instead  <^  butter  and  hot  water  put  cream. 
While  they  are  simmering,  be  watching  slices  of  bread  put 
to  toast,  stir  your  mushrooms  as  they  bubble ;  it  is  alt  rub- 
bish about  a  silver  spoon,  or  other  ones  turning  black.  When 
the  toast  is  done,  mushrooms  are  done,  and  seething  up  to 
the  top  of  your  saucepan.  Turn  them  over  the  toast  in  a 
deep  dish,  and  pepper  them  well,  they  were  salted  enough 
before. 

Now  take  them  yourself  to  your  family,  which  should  be 

small,  because  everybody  will  want  so  much  mushroom,  and 
let  them  taste  the  dish  while  it  is  hot  -rawJ  P^r  et  sans  re- 
Proche. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  mushrooms,  and  many  ways  of 
cooking  these ;  but  this  will  do  for  the  present 

— Susan  Hole. 

Origlial  In  Good  Housbkbepikg. 

FOOD  T&  EHSLAHD. 

An  American  visitor  to  Egland  has  notiud  the  absence  of 
a  great  variety  of  vegetables  at  the  meals.  There  are  plenty 
of  meats,  fish,  game,  fowls  and  the  animal  foods,  but  the 
vegetables  are  few.  The  list  of  these  is  about  complete 
with  potatoes,  French  beans  and  peas,  cauliflower,  cucum- 
ber, lettuce,  radishes  and  vegetable  marrow.  The  peas  are 
characterized  as  flavorless  little  things  and  the  cucumbers 
as  thin  and  sometimes  about  a  yard  long.  The  lettuce  is 
called  the  sweetest  and  best  in  the  world,  but  the  vegeta- 
ble marrow  is  insipid,  watery  and  soft  and  tastes  about  like 
an  overripe  cucumber. 

American  peas,  beans,  cucumbers,  radishes  and  potatoes 
are  said  to  be  much  better  flavored  and  to  be  larger  than  the 
English  vegetables.  Beans  and  peas  come  largely  from 
France,  and  even  the  strawberries  and  asparagus  mostly 
from  other  countries.  Green  corn  is  unknown,  and  turnips, 
parsnips,  squash,  carrots  and  the  like  seldom  reach  the  table. 
Tomatoes  grow  in  hothouses  and  are  costly.  Peaches  are 
a  great  luxury  and  are  worth  25  cents  apiece.  Watermelons 
are  not  heard  o^  but  musk  melons  are  imported  in  small 
quantities  from  France. 

The  English  people  as  a  rule  eat  well  and  heartily  and 
without  much  in  the  way  of  fancy  cooking  and,  very  sensibly, 
they  do  not  stuff  themselves  with  a  lot  of  rich  and  greasy 
food.  The  Englishman  starts  in  with  brandy  and  soda  in  the 
morning  and  habitually  drinks  alcoholic  beverages  with  his 
meals  and  more  or  less  at  other  times. 

The  English  beefsteak  is  generally  broiled  and  is  tender 
and  juicy,  and  the  roast  beef  is  uncommonly  good,  the  roast- 
ing piece  being,  not  a  rib,  as  Americans  sometimes  have  it, 
but  a  very  thick  porterhouse  steak.  The  domestic  beef, 
mutton,  ham  and  bfux>n  cannot  be  beaten  for  quality,  and  are 
justly  entitled  to  all  the  praise  that  has  been  given  to  them. 
The  venison  is  not  well  flavored,  and  the  birds  are  hung  up 
until  they  are  almost  putrid.  At  any/rSte^this^^  s|^at  a 
traveler  says  about  these  things;  ^ed  by       iJ  \\^ 
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Original  in  Good  Housekehpin(;. 

HOnSGEOLD  F£8T8. 

Buffalo  Bugs,  Bed  Bugs,  Moths,  Flies  ahd  Fleas. 

fHE  responses  to  our  offer  of  four  prizes 
of  $2S  each  for  the  extemunation  of  the 
above  named  Household  Pests  from 
the  households  in  the  Homes  of  the 
World,  have  been  numerous  and  wide- 
spread.   Some  come  in  the  form  of 
recipes,  some  by  way  of  suggestion, 
and  others  are  the  relations  of  expe- 
rience, with  particulars  of  treatment 
and  measure  of  success  resulting  there- 
from.   After  publication  the  entire 
series  will  be  submitted  to  competent 
and  disinterested  parties  for  careful  ex- 
amination and  decision  as  to  who  are  entitled  to  the  respec- 
tive prizes  offered,  which  were  as  follows : 
TweDty-five  dollars  for  the  best  Buffalo  Bug  Extinguisher. 
Twenty-five  dollars  for  the  best  Bed  Bug  Finisher. 
Twenty-five  dollars  for  the  best  Moth  Eradicator. 
Twenty-five  dollars  for  the  best  Fly  and  Flea  Extermioator. 


(RESPONSES  CONTINUED.) 

EJiiar  ^  Good  Housekeeping  : 

Carbolic  Acid  on  Bed  Bugs.— I  tried  it  with  good  success. 
It  was  instant  death  wherever  it  touched  them.  I  procured  a  so- 
lution of  carbolic  acid  and  a  small  brush,  went  all  over  the  bed- 
stead, cracks  in  the  floor  and  wall  aod  every  place  I  thought  they 
could  get  in.  Two  or  three  applications  and  ihey  were  all  gone. 
Hare  not  seen  one  since.  I  hope  some  one  will  try  it  and  have 
good  success.  Mrs.  S.  M.  Thompson. 

Freehold,  N.  J.   

EdiiPTi^  Goon  Housekeeping: 

I  would  suggest  as  a  remedy  for  Bed  Bugs,  naphtha.  They  will 
fifst  appear  in  the  corners  of  the  mattress  and  of  the  bed-frames. 
If  none  are  seen  here  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  upset  the  whole 
bed.  If  but  one  is  found,  diligent  search  should  be  made  and 
every  nook  and  cranny  explored  with  some  sharp  instrument,  till 
reasonably  sure  that  none  remain.  If  practicable  apply  hot  water 
and  soap,  but  in  any  event  drench  all  suspicious  places  with  naphtha. 
Use  freely  as  you  would  water.  Examine  again  in  a  few  days.  A 
chance  egg  or  bug  may  have  escaped  the  naphtha  and  be  ready  to 
do  the  mischief  all  over  again.  The  smell  of  the  naphtha  will 
disappear  in  a  few  days,  and  will  leave  no  traces  and  will  not 
injare  carpets  or  bedding  or  the  polished  surface  of  wood-work. 
The  only  possible  danger  is  that  of  the  fumes  of  the  naphtha  com- 
ing in  contact  with  a  flame,  but  if  the  work  is  done  by  daylight 
that  would  not  happen.  In  a  very  bad  case  the  mattresses  might 
be  sent  to  the  naphtha  cleansing  works  and  the  bedding  washed. 
If  one  moves  into  an  old  house  where  the  bugs  are  in  the  walla 
and  floor,  it  may  be  necessary  to  whiten  the  ceiling  and  paper  the 
walls,  first  filling  all  cracks  with  plaster-of- Paris ;  and  also  to  fill 
cracks  in  the  floor  and  spaces  between  it  and  the  base-board  with 
alt  putty  or  with  common  yellow  soap.  It  is  best  to  wear  a 
cotton  dress  as  the  pests  can  less  readily  cling  to  it  than  a 
woolen  one  and  so  be  carried  about 

I  have  never  had  any  experience  with  fleas,  but  have  been  told 
that  pennyroyal  will  drive  them  away.  If  in  a  bed,  tie  little  bunches 
of  the  herb  in  little  bags  and  place  at  the  comers,  or  siHinkle  oil 
of  pennyroyal  about  an  apartment  Martha  I.  Gerry. 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Editor  of  Good  Housekeeping  : 

To  Exterminate  Bed  Bugs  :— Varnish  the  bedstead  all  over 
inside  and  outside  with  coach  varnish,  once  a  year.  Another  ex- 
cellent and  effective  remedy  is  to  once  every  two  weeks  go  over 
the  beds  with  oil  of  cedar,  applied  with  a  stiff,  small  brush  to  every 
put  likely  to  conceal  a  bug  or  its  eggs.  A  few  drops  in  hot  water 
applied  to  the  ends  oi  mattresses,  and  strictly  dean  dothing,  will, 
after  tiire«  or  four  appUcationa,  pernaiwntly  banish  these  pesta. 


If  they  inhabit  the  house  as  well,  then  nothing  is  better  than  a 
generous  scalding  of  all  cracks  with  hot  alum  water,  then  repaint, 
paper,  varnish  or  whitewash,  and  remember  "  eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  of  victory.*'  No  housekeeper  should  neglect  to  look  into 
and  dust  her  beds  once  in  two  weeks,  for  these  things  are  very 
often  carried  upon  dothiog  from  one  house  to  another. 
Dayton,  Ohio.  Mrs.  C.  L.  Kile. 


Editor     GooXi  HoUSKKEXPlN G  : 

For  Bed  Bugs  and  Buffalo  Bugs  Beat  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  to  a  stiff  froth ;  add  quidculver,  a  little  at  a  time,  beatii^  it  in 
with  a  stiff  feather.  Continue  this  until  you  can  see  the  e^  is 
well  filled  with  fine  partides  of  the  quicksilver.  Ten  cents'  worth 
will  probably  be  sufiicient.  Apply  with  the  feather  to  every  crack 
and  crevice  where  there  is  any  place  for  the  pest  to  be.  If  this  is 
done  thoroughly  it  will  not  have  to  be  applied  the  second  time. 

Springfield,  Vt.  Mrs.  M.  L.  Lawrence. 


Editor    Good  Housekeeping  : 

To  Exterminate  Bed  Bugs  :— Examine  the  bed  dothes  and 
all  other  dothing.  Then  scald  the  slats  of  the  bed  and  the  cracks 
in  the  wall  and  around  the  base  board,  using  plenty  of  boiling 
water.  Now  with  a  cloth  saturated  with  coal  oil  rub  the  bedstead 
well,  getting  it  well  into  the  cracks.  Keep  a  daily  lookout  for  any 
which  may  have  been  hidden  away  in  folds  of  clothing,  and  if 
thought  necessary  repeat  the  atwve  application  once  a  week  or 
every  few  weeks.  A  M.  Caylor. 

Columbus,  Ohio.   

Editor  ^  Goon  Housekeeping  ; 

The  following  recipe  for  a  Buffalo  Bug  and  Moth  extermioator 
has  been  thoroughly  tested.  It  contains  nothing  poisonous  and 
is  not  a  powder  that  leaves  a  soil  of  dust  on  the  finest  fabric; 
neither  is  it  affected  by  dampness  like  saltpetre  or  borax.  It  can 
be  liberally  applied  to  the  finest  of  broadcloth,  cashmeres,  furs  or 
flannels  without  any  discoloration,  and  leaves  a  very  agreeable 
odor.  Shaking  will  disengage  it  from  all  material.  The  redpe  is, 
equal  parts  of  camphor  gum,  caraway  seed  and  arborvitae. 

For  Bed  Bngs,  deanliness  is  the  first  essential  qualification. 
Bedsteads  should  be  thoroughly  washed  in  the  month  of  May. 
Freely  administer  Rough-on-rats  according  to  directions  given 
for  its  use.  A  sheet  of  brown  paper  folded  in  sample  form,  one 
yard  or  more  in  length,  tied  underneath  the  spring  bed  at  the  head 
and  foot  will  furnish  safe  shelter  sought  only  by  the  unwelcome 
intruders.  Remove  every  week  during  their  season,  consign  to 
the  fire,  and  replenish.  A  nice  easy  and  effectual  way  of  over- 
coming the  pests.  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Fassaur. 

Springfield,  Mass. 


Editor  cfGooty  Housekeeping  : 

After  deanii^  the  bedstead  take  mercurial  ointment  (anguin- 
tum)and  with  the  finger,  smere  the  joints  aod  the  rests  for  the 
slats.  If  there  are  any  cracks  in  the  walls  smear  them  slightly. 
^^th  lounges  and  cushioned  chairs  with  cushioned  backs  forming 
together,  brush  out  the  dust  and  lightly  smear  in  these.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  daub  the  ointment  on  thick,  only  just  enough  to 
cover.  Mercury  is  their  sure  "  finisher  "  and  ten  cents'  worth  will 
keep  a  house  with  four  to  five  beds  clear  of  them  for  a  year. 
Never  having  been  troubled  with  the  buffalo  bug  or  carpet  moth 
I  have  not  tried  for  them,  but  believe  it  will  exterminate  them 
also,  by  using  a  little  in  the  floor  joints.  C.  B,  Mapes. 

South  Bend,  Ind.   

Editor  tf  Good  Housekeeping  : 

Bed  Bug  ExTERHiNATOR:~Mercury  with  the  beaten  white  of 
ane^.  Applied  with  a  feather,  using  great  diligence  and  care. 

Roaches  : — Phosphorus  on  bread  and  a  coat  of  common  paint 
on  the  cellar  floor  with  a  little  mercury  in  it  ;Mrs.  W.  Moore. 

PoRTSHOirrH,  Ohio.   

Editor     Good  Hodsekeeping  : 
For  Bed  Bugs  : — Have  the  bedsteads  taken  down  and  washed, 

tlie  inside  with  strong  soapsuds.  Then  take  a  strong  feather 
pipped  in  melted  lard  and  go  all  over  the^cpicks  and  everyplace 
jj«y  are  apt  to  breed  in.  Tl^^^^<^l(o5^f^^|^^er 


Good  Hotisekeepinq. 


and  blow  in  to  every  crack  and  crevice,  the  powder  muat  be  stroi^ 
enough  to  make  you  sneeze  while  using.  I  find  it  is  a  good  thing 
where  there  is  paper  on  the  walls  to  go  all  over  it  with  the  powder, 
for  papered  walls  are  a  good  place  to  breed  in,  also,  before  carpets 
are  relaid  I  always  use  plenty  of  powder  under  it  and  along  the 
edge  of  the  walls.  We  find  when  we  are  using  the  powder  that 
the  flies  do  not  tal^  to  it  kindly  so  we  dose  them  with  it.  For  a 
bad  case  of  bed  bugs  I  bought  five  cents'  worth  of  rock  sulphur, 
took  a  bucket  of  ashes,  laid  some  live  coals  on  and  sprinkled 
plenty  of  the  sulphur  on  them  to  raise  a  good  smoke,  then  shut 
everjrthing  air  tight  and  left  for  a  couple  of  hours.  The  smoke 
will  kill  the  nits  at  once.  My  physician  told  me  of  this  remedy 
and  he  said  it  was  not  mily  good  for  bugs,  but  it  killed  the  germs 

01  cont^ous  diseases,and  it  does  not  disfigure  or  injure  anything. 
Denver,  Col.    Mrs.  B.  F.  Bush. 

Editor  <f  Good  Housekeeping  : 

Mix  one-half  of  a  pint  of  spirits  of  turpentine  and  one-half  of  a  pint 
of  the  best  rectified  spirits  of  wine  in  a  strong  bottle,  and  add  in 
smalt  pieces  one-half  ounce  of  camphor.  Shake  well  and  with 
spoi^e  or  brush  wet  well  the  bed  and  furniture.  This  will  destroy 
both  bed  bugs  and  nits,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  soiling  anything 
with  this,  so  it  can  be  allied  to  the  bedding  without  injury.  Never 
use  by  lamplight  Mrs.  F.  N.  Smith. 

Elyria,  Ohio.   

Editor  ef  Good  Housekxepino  : 

Having  purchased  fifteen  cent's  worth  of  carbolic  acid,ten  cents' 
worth  of  Persian  insect  powder  and  a  powder  gun  for  fifteen  cents, 

2  spread  a  sheet  on  the  floor,  took  ray  bedsteads  apart,  jarred  and 
picked  with  a  wire  all  the  joints,  being  careful  that  none  of  the 
occupants  escaped  me ;  then,  with  a  small  fiat  varnish  brush  I 
thoroughly  saturated  the  slats  and  every  part  of  the  bedstead, 
(except  the  finished  surface)  with  the  acid  to  which  had  been 
added  a  pint  of  water.  Every  rough  defective  place  on  the  slats 
wis  filled  with  Babbitt's  laundry  soap  and  then  the  powder  shot 
very  freely  into  every  crack,  seam  and  ledge  wherever  it  could 
find  lodgment.  I  believe  this  treatment  to  be  thoroughly  effective 
as  in  my  case  they  seemed  to  be  entirely  exterminated  ■  after  a 
brief  Ume.  I  continued  daily  inspection  for  some  weeks  that  even 
one  stray  one  might  be  disposed  of.  In  a  siege  some  years  prior  I 
tried  Insect  powder  (  alone  ),  oil  of  pennyroyal,  kerosene,  camphor, 
putty,  salt  solution,  turpentine,  etc.,  all  with  comparatively  little 
effect  Mrs.  G.  M.  Dunham. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  ^ 

EdUer  ^GOOD  HoUSKKEEFING : 

Bed  Bug  Finisher  :— Ten  cents'  worth  of  quicksilver  mixed 
with  the  white  of  eg^.  Apply  with  smsU  lunsh  or  feather.  Leaves 
no  stain.  Jessie  H.  Merrill. 

OsHKOSH,  Wisconsin.  

Eii^  of  Good  Housekeeping  : 

I  betook  myself  to  the  coal  oil  can— and  conquered.  I  mounted 
to  the  ceiling  and  poured  the  oil  down  the  walls,  I  put  some  into  a 
machine  oiler  and  blew  it  into  the  holes,  and  finally  I  dosed  beds 
and  mattresses  with  it.  This  treatment  I  repeated  every  few  days 
at  first,  afterward  at  longer  intervals,  all  through  the  summer,  until 
I  had  succeeded  in  entirely  ridding  the  house  of  bed  bugs.  The 
oil  must  be  used  in  quantities,  no  mere  touching  with  a  feather 
dipped  in  it  will  avail.  The  stains  will  very  soon  disappear.  It 
is  longer  in  evaporating  from  the  floor,  but  a  little  hot  ashes  will 
materially  assist  it  It  leaves  no  permanent  stain  on  anything 
and  the  greatest  advantage  it  has  is  that  it  kills  all  the  t^g^  as 
well  as  every  bug  it  touches.  Mrs.  J.  F.  Battaile. 

VicKSBURG,  Miss.   

EdU»r  1^  Good  Housxkeepino  : 

]  have  had  perfect  success  in  ridding  a  bed  of  bugs  by  the  free 
use  of  spirits  of  turpentine.  I  poured  it  into  every  crack  and 
sprinkled  the  mattress  thoroughly.  A  short  time  afterward  I 
painted  the  ends  of  the  slats,  the  spring  bed,  and  every  place  that 
showed  where  the  bugs  had  been. 

1  use  the  same  for  moths  every  spring.  Sprinkling  it  over  the 
floors  of  closets,  saturating  paper  with  it  and  placing  it  in  trunks 
or  boxes  that  I  pack  articles  away  in.   It  will  not  only  keep  the 


moths  away,  but  the  fumes  destroy  any  which  may  lurk  in  the 
clothing  when  packed.  Mrs.  M.  L.  Wade. 

Atlantic,  Mass.   

fJ'ii'ff- y Good  Housekeeping: 

For  Bed  Bugs: — On  an  ounce  of  Cocnlntlndicns  (better  known 
as  Fish  Berry)  pour  a  pbit  of  alcohol.  Wet  the  ends  of  all  the 
slats  well  with  this,  and  iritb  the  assiatance  t&  s  feather  treat  ^ 
crevices  in  the  same  manner.  The  berries  should  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  alcohol  a  few  weeks  before  using. 

Laurel,  Mo.  Hanna  Steigbr  McCuroy. 


Editor  cf  Good  Hoitsekeeping  : 

For  Bed  Bugs  and  Moths  :— Have  ready  five  cents'  worth  of 
sulphur.  Remove  all  covering  from  the  beds,  place  them  loosely 
on  chairs,  also  the  mattresses.  Open  all  trunks  and  drawers  that 
may  be  in  the  room ;  when  alt  is  ready  put  the  sulphur  in  an  old 
tin  basin  that  is  good  for  nothing  else,  place  it  near  the  bed  and 
drop  into  it  some  live  coals  from  the  range.  Be  sore  that  the  doora 
and  windows  are  dosed  tightly  before  leaving  the  room  that  no 
smoke  may  escape.  It  will  be  necessary  to  look  fn  once  ot  twice 
to  see  that  the  sulphur  is  still  burning.  Keep  the  room  closd  for 
twelve  houn.  Bt^  and  nits  will  be  entirely  destro]red.  If  you 
have  a  fine  brass  lamp  in  the  room  take  it  out  before  the  sulpbor 
is  burnt  as  it  might  turn  the  color  a  little.  From  rooms  that  have 
moths  remove  all  worsted  clothing  from  closets  and  drawers, 
wash  them  thoroughly  with  hot  suds,  and  into  an  oil  can  that 
has  a  spout  put  a  quart  of  gasoline.  Pour  into  all  cracks  and 
around  the  edge  of  carpet  and  wipe  out  the  drawers  and  chairs 
with  a  cloth  that  has  been  wet  with  the  gasoline.  Close  the  doors 
for  several  days  to  let  the  gasoline  evaporate  and  be  careful  not  to 
enter  the  room  with  a  lamp  during  that  time. 

Fleas  will  not  come  near  your  rooms  if  you  sprinkle  pennjrroyal 
oil  in  the  places  they  inhabit.  Mrs.  R.  A.  Meeker. 

Plainfield,  N.  J.   

Editor  of  Good  Housekexfino  ; 

I  am  convinced,  after  long  experience  as  a  housekeeper,  that  the 
secret  of  being  free  from  bed  bugs  Is  not  so  much  in  the  applicar 
ti(m  of  any  one  means  for  their  destruction  as  in  the  proper  time 
for  its  use,  tiiat  is,  before  the  period  for  depositiiv  their  ^gs  shall 
have  arrived.  This  time  is  well  marked,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
temperature  these  eggs  are  always  laid  by  the  second  or  third 
week  in  March.  All  efforts  for  their  prevention  and  extermination 
must  be  made  during  the  first  days  of  that  month.  Prepare  a 
solution  of  alum  in  water  in  some  cleanly  vessel,  as  tasting  it  is  the 
only  guide  to  the  great  strength  which  it  must  possess.  If  your  beds 
are  not  used,  as  they  should  be,  with  slip  covers  examine  every 
fold,  especially  where  they  are  tacked  with  the  usual  tufts  cmE 
cotton  or  wool,  and  with  a  small  brush  drop  into  these  places 
some  of  the  alum  solution.  Take  out  the  slats  and  before  dusting 
plunge  each  one  into  a  pail  in  which  this  alum  solution  has  been 
mixed.  Wash  them  weU'  in  it  and  allow  them  to  dry  1^  evapora- 
tion, that  tiie  particles  of  alum  which  adhere  may  be  retained. 
Apply  this  to  every  comer  and  crevice  of  the  hiner  part  of  the  bed- 
stead ;  not  dusting,  as  the  dust  may  contain  germs  that  wilt  drop  on 
the  floor  or  furniture  for  future  development.  When  dry  by  evap- 
oration, take  a  small  paint  brush,  securely  fastened  to  a  long  handle 
and  protecting  the  hands  by  a  stout  pair  of  leather  or  old  kid  gloves, 
proceed  to  apply  to  all  the  parts  of  the  bedstead  previously  washed 
with  alum  water,  the  following  mixture :  One  pint  of  common 
whiskey  or  alcohol,  one-half  ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate,  four 
ounces  of  camphor  gum  ;  dissolve  and  add  one-half  of  an  ounce 
of  carbolic  acid  and  one-half  of  a  pint  of  spirits  of  turpentine. 

Perfectly  to  secure  a  house  from  the  presence  and  ravages  of 
the  moth,  early  attention  must  be  given  to  the  articles  that  are 
their  chosen  food,  and  this  preparation  should  begin  before  the 
middle  of  April,  as  just  then  the  egg  that  is  to  bring  forth  the 
worm  we  so  dread  Is  laid.  Nothing,  so  far,  has  been  found  to  de- 
stroy the  life  of  this  littie  creature  onM  secreted,  but  many  things 
are  so  disagreeable  in  odor  to  the  mother  that  she  avoids  them 
carefully.  At  least  once  a  week  a  little  spirits  of  turpentine  should 
be  put  in  a  very  small  watering  pot  and,  from  the  rose  of  this 
vessel,  every  clean,  dark  comer  well  sprinkled.  This  method  does 
not  injure  the  most  delicate  aurpet -«ul^lM>e~{ottadj4>eriectiy 
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effectual  as  a  preventive.  When  carpets  are  removed  from  the 
floors,  they  should  be  well  beaten  until  no  dust  is  left.  Refuse 
leaves  and  stems  of  tobacco  should  then  be  profusely  scattered  in 
and  over  the  carpets.  Carpets  then  folded  and  laid  in  and  com- 
pletely covered  by  a  lai^e  sheet  of  coarse  linen  will  be  avoided  by 
the  moth  fly.  Search  every  fold  and  plait  of  wearing  apparel  that 
may  hide  an  invader.  Tie  up  in  an  old  kid  glove  a  bit  of  camphor, 
place  in  each  article  after  neatly  folding,  cover  with  at  least  two 
folds  of  newspaper  and  if  the  edges  of  these  are  secured  by  a  littie 
mucilage  the  protection  is  perfect  A  pound  of  genuine  camphor 
will  protect  a  \axge  quantity  of  clothing,  but  each  bit  must  be  well 
wrat^d  in  kid  or  many  folds  of  paper  to  prevent  too  rapid 
evaporation.  Clara  Haxall  Grundy. 
Richmond,  Va.   

Editar  ^  Good  Houskkeepino  : 

How  TO  Get  Rid  of  the  Buffalo  Moth  ?  This  question 
came  to  the  writer  in  his  laboratory,  and  an  answer  was  sought 
with  care.  A  series  of  experiments  served  to  show  two  wholly  in- 
contestable facts,  vix^(i.)— That  of  Uie  preparations  used  in  the 
war&re  all  were  m<w«  or  less  faulty,  and  (2.}  — That  of  these 
preparations  that  which  was  the  most  faultless  was  the  vegetable 
line  of  articles.  It  was  reasoned  that  the  pest  must  find  some 
matter  or  material  that  would  effect  its  destruction ;  and  that  which 
came  the  nearest  to  such  effect  were  the  herbal  decoctions  and 
powders.  It  would  be  of  interest  if  there  were  space  to  det^I 
the  several  experiments  that  led  up  to  this  conclusion,  but  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  state  that  these  ultimated  in  two  deductions. 
These,  in  ^rief,  were  that  there  is  00  preparation  equal,  as  flrst, 
a  preventive,  and  second,  an  ezterminant,  to  the  sulphur  in  powder, 
which  is  known  favorably  as  a  preparation  for  the  destruction  of 
bed  bugs,  cockroaches,  and  the  like.  Where  it  is  sprinkled,  the 
beetle  irill  not  Uy  its  e^s,  and  the  larvae  will  not  eat  Pungent, 
and  odwiferous,  the  festive  beetle  declines  residence  where  it  is 
freely  dusted,  and  breaks  op  housekeeping  at  once. 

Westfislo,  N.  J.  Willard  H.  Morse,  M.  D. 


EJiior  ^  Good  Housekebping  : 

Bed  Bugs; — Each  bed  must  be  poisoned  twice  a  year:  in  the 
early  days  of  March  when  spring  warmth  begins  to  be  felt,  and 
i^n  in  August,  the  height  of  the  heated  term.  If  this  poison- 
ing is  thorot^Iy  done,  no  bogs  will  ever  be  seen,  or  felt.  It 
must  be  done  personally  or  supervised  by  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  being  a  matter  servants  can  rarely  be  trusted  to  do  well. 

To  poison  a  bed  properly,  the  mattresses,  springs  and  slats  must 
be  taken  out,  the  bedstead  unhooked  or  unscrewed  and  all  dust 
brushed  out.  Pour  the  poison  into  a  cup,  and  apply  with  a  small 
brush.  An  old  soap  cup  and  a  shaving  brush  (used,  of  course,  for 
no  other  purpose)  are  excellent  weapons  for  this  warfare.  Brush 
well  with  the  poison  the  wooden  ledge  that  supports  the  slats, 
going  carefully  into  comers,  into  the  holes  of  the  screws  or  hooks, 
and  over  the  ends  of  each  slat  as  you  put  it  back.  Drip  the  poison 
also  into  any  hole  or  crack  in  the  wood.  Brush  over  the  wood-work 
of  the  spring  especially  the  joints,  and  your  work  is  finished. 
Unless  a  bed  is  dirty  it  is  not  necessary  to  unhook  the  bedstead. 

If  a  bed  is  infested  by  b<^  they  will  be  found  In  the  notches 
that  hold  the  slats,  In  any  hole  or  crack,  and  round  tiie  edges,  and 
under  the  tufts  of  the  mattress.  Such  a  bed  must  be  examined 
daily  tin  the  bugs  are  exterminated.  The  poison  can  be  applied  to 
the  mattress  without  soiling  by  holding  the  tufts  up  with  one  hand 
and  passing  the  poisoned  brush  round  under  them.  Sofas  and 
chairs  occupied  by  invalids  should  be  poisoned  wherever  possible, 
the  wood-work  underneath,  and  the  crease  between  the  seat  and 
back.  This  crease  can  be  poisoned  without  soiling  the  uphol- 
stering if  one  person  holds  it  open  while  another  drips  the  poison. 
Each  [rfece  can  be  poisoned  separately,  and  aired  till  the  odor  has 
disappeared.  Such  furniture  should  be  kept  in  linen  covers. 
Servants'  beds  should  be  often  examined  in  hot  weather  and 
poisoned  as  oraasion  demands. 

The  prescription  given  here,  kills  the  bugs  almost  instantly 
and  destroys  the  ej^.  The  odor  is  very  strong  and  permeating, 
but  is  not  disagreeable  to  all  persons,  and  passes  off  in  a  day. 
Taken  internally  it  is  a  poison  to  human  beings,  and  probably 
would  be  injurious  to  a  cut  or  sore  upon  the  hand.   There  is 


occasion  to  touch  with  the  fingers.  The  bottie  should  be  labled 
poison,  and  kept  far  back  00  the  upper  shelf  of  a  closet 

Mix  one-half  of  an  ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  four  ounces 
of  strong  spirits  of  camphor;  dissolve,  and  add  one-half  of  an 
ounce  of  carbolic  acid  and  spirits  of  turpentine  enough  to  make  a 
pint.  If  the  smell  of  the  cubolic  add  is  objected  to  it  can  be  left 
out.  Clara  Grundy  Beirnb. 

ASRLAHD,  Va.   

Edhor  4  Good  HotJSEKEKPiNG : 

Perfect  cure  for  Bed  Bugs  :— Qean  thoroughly  every  bit  of 
wood-work  in  the  room,  being  careful  to  scrub  well  all  joints  and 
crevices  in  the  bedstead.  When  dry,  varnish  carefully,  leaving  no 
place,  however  small,  that  is  not  completely  filled  in  and  covered. 
Remove  old  wall  paper,  rep^r  broken  places  in  the  walls  with  new 
mortar,  re-paper  the  walls,  calcimine  or  paper  the  ceiling.  S«qi 
and  water  will  remove  them  from  the  bedding.  If  this  is  thor- 
oughly done  they  are  exterminated. 

Buffalo  Bugs  : — Give  them  just  what  they  want,  some  old, 
soiled,  wornout  clothing.  Deposit  pieces  in  the  comers  and  on  the 
floors  of  closets.  The  bugs  will  soon  find  them,  then  gather  and 
bum  all  tc^ether.   In  this  way  I  cleared  a  house  that  was  infested. 

Moths  : — Be  sure  there  is  no  deposit  of  larva  in  the  fur  or  cloth- 
ing you  wish  to  be  preserved.  Thorough  turushing  and  airing  will 
accomplish  this.  Place  furs  in  paste-board  boxes  and  paste  a 
strip  of  paper  tightly  aronnd  the  crevice  between  the  cover  and  the 
box.  Make  huge  sacks  of  unbleached  muslin,  hang  the  overcoat 
on -the  wire  frame,  slip  it  into  the  sack,  allowing  the  string  to  re- 
main through  the  mouth  of  the  sack,  then  tie  a  string  very  tightly 
around  the  top  of  the  sack,  and  haog  it  up  in  your  closet  No 
moth  can  possibly  find  its  way  in. 

Fly  and  Flea  A  good  wire  screen  in  each  outer  door  and 
window  will  effectually  exclude  flies,  fleas,  spiders,  moth  millers, 
caterinllars,  bats  and  mosquitoes. 

Red  Ants  : — Dip  a  sponge  in  sweetened  water  and  place  it 
where  die  ants  "  do  congregate."  When  it  is  filled,  scald  and 
thoroughly  rinse.   Repeat  until  they  are  gone. 

Roaches  : — Clean  thoroughly,  then  sprinkle  powdered  borax 
freely  over  all  shelves,  around  the  edges  of  the  floor,  under  car- 
pets, in  all  dresses,  drawers  and  any  other  place  where  it  will  tie. 
Cover  yonr  shelves  and  drawers  with  dean  paper.  Repeat  until 
the  roaches  are  gone.  Mrs.  Lewis  Havens. 

Dansville  SANrrARiUH,  N.  Y. 


Editor  of  Good  Houskrexfing  : 

Take  one  pound  of  common  salt  to  one  gallon  of  water  and  bring 
to  the  boil  so  as  to  make  a  strong  brine.  Wash  all  wood-work,  bed- 
slats,  surbase  in  rooms,  or  floors,  with  the  solution,  and  bed  bugs 
will  disappear.  I  have  known  it  used  in  tack  country  towns  where 
nearly  all  buildings  were  of  wood,  and  in  consequence  much 
troubled  with  the  pests. 

An  excellent  cure  for  mollis,  and  one  I  had  from  a  furrier,  is  to 
take  of  liquid  ammonia  two  tablespoonfols  to  one  gallon  of  water 
and  sprinkle  furs  with  it,  or  they  can  even  be  thoroughly  wet  with 
the  liquid,  then  shaken  occasionally  till  dry.  For  carpets,  dip  the 
broom  in  the  solution  and  bmsh  well  once  a  week  for  a  week  or 
two  and  then  occasionally.  I  also  brush  my  clothes  and  best 
furniture  with  it  and  am  never  troubled  with  the  pests. 

Toronto,  Ont.    Emily  V.  Campbell. 

Editor  o/GooTi  Housekeeping  : 

Eternal  vigilance  will  drive  Buffalo  Bugs  from  any  house.  Have 
your  carpets,  if  possible,  put  down  with  short  tacks,  not  driven  in 
far.  You  can  then  raise  the  edges  easily  to  apply  remedies.  After 
haviiv  turned  back  the  carpet,  in  part  or  entirely  as  examination 
proves  necessary,  lay  on  the  edges  strips  of  cotton  cloth  dipped  in 
hot  water  and  press  them  with  a  hot  flat-iron.  The  steam  gene- 
rated will  kill  not  only  any  bugs  that  may  be  in  the  carpet  but  also 
all  the  e^is.  Then  from  some  vessel  witii  a  long  spout  poor  boil- 
ing hot  water  into  the  cracks  around  the  walls  of  the  room,  thus 
killing  any  that  have  taken  refuge  ont  of  sight  This  hot  bath 
cannot  of  course  be  used  in  the  upper  stories  of  a  house,  but  ft 
wiU  do  no  injury  on  the  ground  floor.   Lay  your  carpet  back 
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place  without  tacking  it  down  and  the  next  day  make  another  vx- 
amination.  If  any  bugs  are  seen  apply  the  hot  bath  ag^n,  not 
only  around  the  edges  of  the  room  but  on  the  edges  of  the  carpet 
if  any  bugs  seem  to  have  returned  there.  Keep  your  carpet  un- 
tacked  until  the  room  needs  sweeping  and  examine  it  every  day, 
using  the  hot  water  if  necessary,  but,  at  all  events,  always  squirting 
Persian  insect  powder  around  the  edges.  In  the  upper  stories,  use 
insect  powder  alone.  Such  thorough  treatment  as  this  may  not  be 
necessary  except  in  the  worst  cases.  The  number  of  bugs  found 
and  one's  own  judgment  must  decide  where  one  may  stop,  but  it  is 
always  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  After  the  carpet  is  down  oc- 
casionally take  up  the  parts  of  it  where  the  bugs  have  been  most 
troublesome  and  search  for  them.  It  may  not  be  necessary  to  do 
anything  more  than  kill  such  as  you  see,  for  bufblo  bugs  will  not 
remdn  where  they  are  frequently  mcdested.  The  chief  thing  to 
bear  in  mind  is  to  keep  fighting  them  until  there  are  none  left. 
Cambridge,  Mass.    L.  M.  Sweet. 

£Jttffr  ^  Good  Houskkespimg  : 

The  best "  Bed  Bug  Finisher,"  the  least  harmful— if  at  aU  so— 
and  quickest,  Is  oil  of  sassafras.  Cut  witii  a  little  alcohol  to  thin 
it  and  apply  with  a  feather  or  doth  to  all  parts  of  beds  and  fur- 
niture, cracks,  comers  of  floors  and  walls,  everywhere  where  the 
pest  hides  or  can  hide.  You  will  find  them  dead  and  gone  very 
soon  if  used  thoroughly.  Mrs.  Myra  W.  Clapp. 

Kewanee,  III.   

£ditar  ^  Good  Hoitsxkexping  : 

I  waged  warfare  on  bed  bogs  without  aviul  until  I  tried  plain  fur- 
niture varnish,  and,  presto,  they  were  vanquished.  The  Persian 
insect  powder  I  purchased  by  the  pound,  but  it  seemed  to  fatten 
the  creatures.  Corrosive  sublimate  gave  but  temporary  relief. 
Then  followed  carbolic  acid,  kerosene  oil,  turpentine,  Lyon's 
powder,  the  Electric  powder  and  three  other  kinds,  all  of  which 
were  given  a  fair  trial,  and  while  the  various  friends  who  were 
tormented  with  the  plagues  found  one  or  the  other  effectual  with 
me  they  were  separately  and  collectively  of  no  avail.  Wash  in 
cold  water  the  slats  and  parts  of  the  bedstead  they  rest  on,  take 
the  bedstead  down  and  varnish  well  the  sockets  where  it  joins  to- 
gether, varnish  the  slats  on  the  ends  and  on  alt  sides  about  six 
Inches  from  the  ends,  then  varnish  all  along  the  boards  the  slats 
rest  on  on  the  sides.  If  there  are  wire  springs  on  the  beds,  var- 
nish the  ends  well  and  all  the  wood-work  that  is  on  them.  Let  all 
dry  thoroughly,  then  put  together  again,  and  you  can  then  rest,  feel- 
ing that  the  battle  is  ended  and  peace  declared.  If  any  relics  in  the 
form  of  eg^  have  been  left,  the  varnish  effectually  coats  them  over 
and  destroys  the  germ.  It  instantly  destroys  every  bug  it  touches. 

My  children  had  a  siege  of  scarlet  fever  one  season,  and  after  all 
was  over  we  disinfected  with  sulphur  by  burning  it  in  all  the  rooms. 
We  had  lots  of  moths  flying  around  before,  but  after  that  we 
didn't  see  another  one  the  entire  season.  We  next  season  burned 
a  pound  of  sulphur  in  each  room  and  left  it  all  closed  up  tight 
several  hours,  and  agun  we  had  immunity  from  moths. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  George  W.  Keeler. 


Editor  ^GOOD  HoUSBKBBPIHG  : 

**  Dalmatian  insect  powder,"  inexpensive  and  easily  obtainable, 
will  drive  bed  bugs  from  the  fullest  house.  It  is  the  only  clean 
remedy  for  these  bugs  (unlike  red  precipitate  and  lard  or  other 
things)  and  will  not  soil  or  injure  any  article.  Dust  the  powder 
thoroughly  into  all  cracks,  using  a  little  gun  made  for  the  purpose. 
If  once  is  not  enough,  twice  is  sufficient.  This  powder  might  be 
good  for  carpet  bugs,  moths,  etc.,  and  I  know  it  will  drive  fleas 
from  the  shaggiest  dog,  if  dusted  well  in.    Mrs.  M,  A.  Grant. 

FiTCHBURG,  Mass.  

Editor rfGo<xa  Housekeeping: 

Recipe  for  Carpet  Bugs  ;— Oil  of  cedar,  two  ounces ;  corrosive 
sublimate,  one-half  ounce;  alcohol,  twelve  ounces;  water,  two 
ounces.   Mix.  £.  F.  Spicer. 

Springfield,  Mass.   

Editor  ^GooD  HoUskkeefing  : 

Coal  oil  is  the  best  moth  eradicator  that  I  am  aware  of.  It  is 
used  in  a  cup  with  a  good  bottom  one-half  filled  with  domestic 
cloth  saturated  thoroughly  with  the  oil.  It  must  be  kept  in  use  till 


all  eggs  are  hatched.  Placed  on  the  floor,  clothes  are  safe.  Trunks 
or  rooms  should  be  closed  with  one  or  more  cops  inside.  The 
odw  kills  or  drives  moths  away.   The  odor  does  not  require  to  be 
very  strong.  Bed  bugs  and  fleas  will  not  stop  where  the  odor  is. 
San  Franusco,  Cal.   R.  W.  Walker. 

Edit«»'    Good  Housekeeping  : 

Twelve  years  ago  we  built  a  new  house  and  brot^rbt  here  a  host 
of  bed  bugs  from  the  place  where  we  had  lived.  We  commenced 
using  cold  water,  took  the  beds  down  three  or  four  times  a  year, 
gave  them  a  thorough  washing  with  water  (hot  water  makes  them 
grow  the  faster)  and  then  put  kerosene  in  all  the  holes  and  cracks 
of  the  bedstead,  and  for  ten  years  have  not  seen  a  bug.  We  tried 
everything  we  could  hear  of  before  that,  without  avail. 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass^  Miss  E.  E.  Swetland. 

Bd^  ef  Good  HouSBKEEnHG : 

For  Bed  Bugs  :— One  pint  alcohol  and  one  ounce  of  corrosive 
sublimate.  Apply  with  a  feather  to  all  holes  and  cracks  where  in- 
fested, and  I  warrant  any  one  not  to  be  troubled  with  bed  bugs. 
Cedar  oil  is  another  good  thing,  but  I  prefer  the  corrosive 
sublimate. 

If  your  advertisement  is  a  fraud,  you  have  the  recipes  all  the 
same,  for  I  would  let  any  one  have  them  that  was  troubled  with 
bed  bugs  if  they  hated  them  as  I  do.  Susan  R.  Miller. 

South  Royalton,  Vt.  

Editor  cf  Good  Housekeeping  : 

For  bed  bugs  use  powdered  aloes  in  alcohol,  about  the  con- 
sistency of  thin  paint.  Paint  the  bed  with  this  and  in  a  day  or  two 
do  it  again  with  satisfactory  results.  I  paint  my  beds  once  a 
month  with  this,  and  have  no  bugs.       Mrs.  A.  V.  Faulkner. 

Newark,  N.  J.   

Recipe  for  Destroying  Bed  Bugs  Beat  quicksilver  with 
the  white  of  an  egg,  and  apply  with  a  feather  or  fine  brush  to  every 
place  where  they  can  lurk.  Examine  carefully  the  comers  of  the 
mattresses  and  treat  them  with  boiling  water ;  also  the  ends  of  the 
slats  and  where  they  rest  and  the  castors  with  the  quicksilver  and 
egg.  Be  thoroi^h.  Mrs.  S.  N.  Abkll. 

Agawau,  Mass.   

Editor  of  Good  Housekeeping  : 

This  recipe  to  extermiuate  bed  bugs  1  have  used  with  g^reat  suc- 
cess :  Spirits  of  turpentine,  one-half  pint ;  add  two  or  three  ounces 
of  arsenic.  Shake  well  before  using.  Apply  with  a  smalt  brush  to 
everp  part  of  the  bedstead  and  springs ;  also  to  the  cracks  in  wall 
and  floor.  Seven  years  ago  we  moved  into  a  mining  town,  where 
the  houses  are  built  of  unseasoned  hemlock.  It  is  said  that  bed 
bugs  are  found  in  the  bark,  which  accounts  itx  so  many  in  newly 
built  bouses.  The  first  year  I  used  this  remedy  and  have  not  seen 
one  since  in  my  house.  Where  they  are  not  plenty,  usually  one  or 
two  applications  is  sufficient       '  Mrs.  Horatio  Boardhai^ 

Arnot,  Pa.   

Editar^  Good  Housbxrxpiho: 

As  an  extenninator  of  bed  bugs,  I  think  there  is  nothing  any 
better  than  common  kerosene  oil.  I  got  into  a  pair  of  old  panu 
beloiqring  to  my  husband,  tied  up  ray  curls  in  a  good  sized  napkin 
and  stripped  the  paper  from  the  mils,  which  was  carried  a  good 
distance  from  the  house.  The  walls  were  all  thoroughly  swept 
down  and  the  floor  swept  up ;  then  I  took  an  old  quart  bowl  about 
two-thirds  full  of  kerosene  oil,  and  a  strong  goose  quill  feather,  and 
applied  the  oil  to  every  nail  hole,  crack  and  crevice  and  across  the 
floor  in  every  seam  of  the  boards.  After  twenty-four  hours  I  went 
over  them  again  with  the  kerosene  just  as  thoroughly  as  before. 
After  letting  it  stand  another  night,  I  took  three  pounds  of  glue 
and  dissolved  in  boiling  water  a  common  wooden  pail  about  two- 
thirds  full,  which  was  applied  hot  to  the  walls  before  papering. 
For  carpet  moths,  I  lay  tar  paper  under  my  carpets  with  a  layer  of 
newspapers  to  come  next  tiie  carpet.  I  also  put  little  pieces  of 
linen  wet  with  juniper  tar  in  all  the  comers,  and  in  boxes  aiul 
closets  wherever  I  put  furs  or  heavy  woolen  raps  or  bedding. 
Juniper  tar  you  can  buy  at  any  pharmacy.  I  also  put  the  screens 
in  my  windows  as  soon  as  the  sun  begins  to  thaw  the  ground,  and 
by  so  doing  keep  rid  of  the  white  miller. 

Mt.  Lebanon-,  N.  Y.  Mrs. 
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TEE  OOZT  OOSIEB. 

[Im  tkit  eomer  w  proper  to  kaoe  plMsant  gutip  with  tur  rtadtrs  and 
C0rrtjp9ndtnts,  in  pasting  matters  of  household  inUrest,  and  that  it  may  ie 
wuuk  OH  instrmeUve  and  profitoUe  Ifeusehatd  Exchange^  we  invitt  evrres- 
pondenee  ^  inguiiy  and  inforwtation  on  all  snifectt  general  interest  and 
valne  to  the  ffnmet  of  the  World.}— Good  Housbrebpino. 


STILL  LOOKING  FOR  THEM. 
Editor  «f  Good  Housekebpimo: 

Have  the  "  Hidden  Poets  "  all  been  discovered  ?  If  not,  I  will 
continue  the  search,  as  I  find  much  enjoyment  in  puzzling  over 
your  poetical  problem.  C.  A.  S. 

Phiuwelphia,  Pa.   

The  poets  in  hiding  have  not  been  discovered.  Reports  are 
roming  in  datly»  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  as  yet  no  perfect 
one  has  been  received.— J^^/iVor  of  Good  Housekeeping. 


WHERE  IT  MAY  BE  POUND. 

Editor    Good  Housekeeping  : 

The  "  Apele  for  Are  to  the  Sextant,*'  by  Arabella  Wilson,  can  be 
found  in  The  Wit  of  Women,"  by  Kate  Sanborn,  published  by 
Funk  &  Wagnalls.  This  book  contains  many  other  bright  and 
charming  things.  B. 

MONTCLAIR,  N.  J.   

MADRAS  CURTAINS. 

Editor^ Good  Housekebpihg : 

Will  some  one  who  knows  kindly  tell  me  how  Madras  curtains, 
which  are  badly  soiled,  can  be  cleaned  at  home,  without  injuring 
the  delicate  colors  of  the.  pattern.  Also  how  the  same  could  be 
bleached  white,  colored  figures  and  all  ?  .  M.  R.  P. 

EvAHSTON,  III.   

GRAHAM  BREAD. 

Editor  of  Good  Housekeeping  : 

Will  some  housekeeper  kindly  give  me  a  recipe  for  making 
Graham  bread  that  shall  be  light  and  spongy,  with  compressed 
yeast.  I  have  tried  making  a  sponge  at  ni^ht,  with  white  flour 
and  adding  the  Graham  npxt  morning,  but  it  was  not  satisfoctory- 

Wasuikgtoh,  D.  C.    F.  H.  B. 

AGAIN  IDENTIFIED. 
Editor    Good  Housekeeping. 

A  correspondent  in  the  July  21  number  of  Good  Housekeep- 
ing inquires  for  the  enclosed  poem.  I  found  it  in  my  scrap  book, 
and  have  copied  it  just  as  it  is  there,  and  send  you.  It  appeared 
in  our  paper  in  i8j8.  Eliza  W,  Lyon. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

To  The  Sexton. 
rrhe  foUowingr  liaea  appeared  originallr  in  the  Detroit  Trihtne.  Our  readers 
wUl  excuse  the  absence  of  correct  orthognphy  and  the  Imperfect  poettc  measure, 
in  view  of  the  eamatness  of  the  writer  in  a  hunaae  cauw.  We  hope  that  all 
concerned  In  church  erection  will  read  and  pn^] 

A  Appeelfor  Are  to  the  Sextant  of  the  Old  Brick  MeeHnmse, 

By  A.  Gasper. 

0  sextant  of  the  meetinouse,  which  sweeps 
And  dusts,  or  is  supposed  too,  and  makes  fiers, 

And  lites  the  gass  and  sometimes  leaves  a  screw  loose, 

in  wich  case  it  smells  orful,— worse  than  lampile, 

And  wrings  the  Bel  and  toles  it  when  men  dyes, 

to  the  grief  of  survivin  pardners,  and  sweeps  pathes ; 

And  for  the  servases  gits  |ioa  per  annum,  . 

Wich  them  that  thinks  deer,  let  em  try  it ; 

Getin  np  befoar  star-lite  in  all  wethers  and 

Kindlin  fiers  when  the  wether  ts  as  cold 

As  zero,  and  like  as  not  grean  wood  for  kindlins; 

1  wouldn't  be  hired  to  do  it  for  no  some— 
But  o  sextant,  there  are  i  konnoddity 
Which's  more  thin  gold,  which  doant  cost  nothin, 
Wnth  more  than  anytliing  exsep  the  Sole  of  Mann 
f  mean  pewer  are  sextant,  i  mean  pewer  air  I 

O  it  is  plenty  out  o  dores,  so  plenty  it  doant  no 
What  on  airth  to  do  with  itself,  bat  tlysabont 
Scaterin  leavs  and  Uoin  of  men's  hatts ; 
in  short  its  jest  "fre  as  are  "  out  dores. 
Bst  o  sextant  in  our  church  its  scarce  as  piety. 


Scarce  as  bank  bills  wen  agints  beg  for  miscbuns, 
Which  some  say  is  purty  often  (taint  nothin  to  me, 
What  I  give  aint  nothin  to  no  body)  but  o  sextant, 
u  shet  500  men,  women  and  children 
Speshally  the  latter  up  in  a  tite  place. 
Some  has  bad  breths,  none  aint  %  swete. 
Some  is  fevery,  some  is  3cro61u8,  some  has  bad  teeth. 
And  some  haint  none,  and  some  aint  over  clean  ; 
But  every  i  on  em  brethes  in  &  out  and  out  and  in, 
Say  50  times  a  minit  or  i  million  and  a  hafF  breths  an  onr, 
Now  how  long  will  a  church  ful  of  are  last  at  that  rate 
I  ask  you,  say  15  minits,  and  then  wats  to  be  did  ? 
Why  then  they  must  brethe  it  all  over  agin, 
And  then  agin,  and  so  on  till  each  has  took  it  down, 
At  least  10  times,  and  let  it  up  agin,  and  wats  more, 
The  same  individible  dont  have  the  privilidge 
of  brethen  his  own  are,  and  no  ones  else  ; 
Each  one  must  take  whatever  comes  to  him. 
O  sextant  doant  you  know  onr  lungs  is  bellnses, 
To  bio  the  fier  of  life,  and  keep  it  from 
goinout;  and  how  can  bellusses  bio  without  wind. 
And  aint  wind  art  ?     I  pat  it  to  your  conscens. 
Are  is  the  same  to  us  as  milk  to  babies. 
Or  water  is  to  fish,  or  pendlums  to  clox— 
Or  roots  &  airbs  unto  an  injun  Dotfor, 
Ur  little  pils  unto  an  omepath. 
Or  boys  to  gurls.   Are  is  for  us  to  brethe. 
What  signifies  who  preeches  if  i  cant  breethe  ? 
Wats  Pol  ?   Wats  Pollus  P  to  sinners  who  are  ded  ? 
Ded  for  want  of  breth  ?  why  sextant  when  we  die 
Its  only  coz  we  cant  brethe  no  more — thats  all 
And  now  o  sextant  let  me  beg  of  you 
a  let  a  little  are  into  our  church. 
(Pewer  are  Is  sertin  proper  for  the  pews) 
And  do  it  weak  days  and  Sundays  tew— 
It  aint  much  trouble — only  make  a  hole 
And  the  are  will  come  in  of  itself; 
(It  loves  to  cum  in  whare  it  can  git  warm  ;) 
And  o  how  it  will  rouze  the  people  up 
And  spirrit  up  the  preecher,  and  stop  garps, 
And  yawns  and  figgits  as  effectooal 
As  wind  on  the  dry  Boans  the  Proffit  tells  of. 


Editor  of  Good  Housekeeping  : 

The  poem  requested  by  M.  A.  T.  is  by  Ellen  P.  Allerton,  and 
was  published  in  *'  Littell's  Living  Age  "  some  years  ^o.  These 
are  the  verses : 

BEAUTIFUL  THINGS. 

Beautif  nl  faces  are  those  that  wear,— 
It  matters  little  if  dark  or  fair,— 
Whole-souled  honesty  printed  there. 

Beautiful  eyes  are  those  that  show, 

Like  crystal  panes  where  hearth-fires  glow. 

Beautiful  thoughts  that  burn  below. 

Beautiful  lips  are  those  whose  words 
Leap  from  the  heart  like  songs  of  birds. 
Yet  whose  utterance  prudence  girds. 

Beautiful  hands  iue  those  that  do 
Work  that  is  earnest  and  brave  and  true. 
Moment  by  moment  the  long  day  througlu 

Beautiful  feet  are  those  that  go 
On  kindly  ministries  to  and  fro, — 
Down  lowliest  ways,  if  God  wills  it  so. 

Beautiful  shoulders  are  those  Uiat  bear 
Ceaseless  burdens  of  homely  care 
With  patient  grace  and  daily  prayer. 

Beautiful  lives  are  those  that  bless,— 

Silent  rivers  of  happiness 

Whose  hidden  fountains  but  few  can  guess. 

Bteutiful  twilight,  at  set  of  snn, 
Beautiful  goal  with  race  well  won. 
Beautiful  rest,  with  work  well  done. 

Beautiful  graves,  where  grasses  creep. 
Where  brown  leaves  fall,  where  drifts  lie  deep 
Over  worn-out  hands,— oh^ 
Lawrence,  Mass.      Digitized  by 
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QUIET  HOUSS  WITH  THE  QUIOC  WOTEJ). 
For  the  Children  of  the  Household  and  the 
Children  op  a  Larger  Growth 

AS  WELL. 


[Contributiom  for  this  department  are  always  ih  order,  the  mly  provuc 
beinf  that  everything  submitted  shall  be  fresh  and  eniertaintnf.] 


123.-NOTABLE  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

The  following  Anagrams  are  prepared  from  a  list  of  notable 
men  not  a  few,  and  a  sprinkling— by  way  of  saving  grace— of  womeo, 
gleaned  from  historical,  literary,  religious  and  political  fields  of  the 
world,  in  which  the  pulpit,  the  press  and  the  stage  have  representa- 
tion, and  invention,  industry  and  discovery  are  rect^Ized.  The' 
list  also  reaches  backward  to  the  time  when  new  worlds  were 
being  discovered,  and  is  an  interestii^  rssumioi  new  discoveries 
in  notable  men  and  women,  both  of  high  and  low  d^;ree,  from  those 
days  of  historical  significance  to  these  when  the  anagram  is  pop- 
ular and  Good  Housekeeping  is  its  prophet. 

It  is  proper  to  state  in  this  connection  that  these  anagrams  were 
prepared  by  a  confirmed  bachelor,  and  upon  the  editor  hereof  tak- 
ing him  to  task  for  the  g^eat  preponderance  of  notable  men,  in  the 
list  of  names,  over  those  of  notable  women,  the  reply  made  was  that 
his  education  in  the  line  of  femininity  had  been  sadly  neglected. 
He  is,  however,  now  repenting  in  sorrow  and  sackdoth,  and  in 
search  of  the  tities  of  every  woman  whose  name  has  ever  been 
written  "in  letters  of  gold  **  high  enoi^h  up  on  the  scroll  of  fame 
to  enable  it  to  be  seen  and  recognized  by  the  anagrammatically  in- 
dined  readers  of  Good  HousEKEEpiNa 

That  should  be,  indeed,  a  long  list,  as  it  Is  a  noble  one,  fumi^- 
ing  material  enough  for  a  score  or  more  xA.  anagrams ;  and  future 
numbers  of  Good  Housekeeping  will  tell  how  suc^sful  the 
search  has  been. 


I. 

3. 

3- 
4- 

5- 

6. 

7- 
8. 

9- 

10. 

II. 

12. 

14. 

IS- 
16. 

17- 
iS. 

19. 
30. 


23. 

24- 
25- 

26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30- 

31- 

32- 

33. 

34- 
35- 
36- 
37- 
38. 

39- 
40. 

•\. 


We  heard  her  cry  '*  Ben."  42. 

Ma,  tune  in  B  sharp.  43. 

Custom  helps  our  rich  B.  44. 

O,  IQng  Cole*s  com.  45. 

Rags  go  iriien  I  get  on.  46. 

Naked  com  jaws.  47. 

Chain  a  lorn  lamb.  48. 

Now  eat  herbs.  49. 

Note  who  bid.  50. 

A  cart  has  let  her  run.  51. 

Races  halt  not  much.  52. 

Jim  D.  fears  a  gale.  53. 

O,  ye  regal,  cheer  I  54. 

Hear  me  speak  as  I  will.  55. 

The  moon's  a  dias.  56. 

Ed  will  love  her  melons.  57. 

Write  each  bee  shorter.  jS. 

James  H.  Homn.  59. 
GrowIwhenhotfoUywanders.  6a 

Jo,  hand  grey  foxes.  61. 

Join  the  few  near  her  gilt.  62. 

King  L.  feel  the  craze.  63. 

Harry  has  no  mill  in  Wier.  64. 

Never  clod  gravel.  65. 

N.  B.  Jam  rain  or  shine.  66- 

No  limp  voter.  67. 

I  will  spell  the  war  map.  68. 

Bill  Troter,  Conn.  69. 

I  will  get  me  our  cigars.  70. 

Jem  feels  a  mark  near  C  71. 

Big  Jane's  lame.  72. 

Ah  !  must  eat  lard.  73. 

I  call  my  wine  milk.  74. 

Mr.,  bum  a  tin  vane.  75. 

She  let  Ben's  pink.  76. 

Lame  mongrel  pug.  77. 

She  sat  upon  glades.  78. 

A  black  wool  dove.  79. 

Ah  I  all  men  grunt.  80. 

Get  a  chin  line  for  Glen,  81. 

I'd  defend  a  press  lens.  82. 


Deer  Islanders  draw. 

N.  B.   Ticks  on  file. 

I  will  whine  "  my  cat" 

Oh  I  pink  marks. 

W.  R.  M.  lives  at  Lima. 

Fan  has  slim  race  cards. 

Bring  wren  to  Rob. 

Test  her  warm  band. 

Will  E.  Terry's  fan  bench. 

Why  snore  at  rent  ? 

Jim  left  Ben  a  bum. 

Us  both  as  nanny. 

Halt !  Ben  didn't  live  > 

Julia  races  us. 

Let  it  go,  kill  a  limp  G.  W. 

If  my  A.  C.  will  da 

Tim  has  bet  war. 

Ma,  brain  will  hum. 

Then  warm  at  <dd. 

Things  grow  in  vain. 

Anne  J.  A.  B.  as  much. 

Go,  giris,  heed  C.  W. 

Men  wail,  can't  Lilly  rab  ? 

He  sliced  cranks. 

What !  a  linen  hat  on  her  ? 

Jo,  bring  the  worst  end  down. 

Or  lend  me  a  slow  harp. 

The  nomad  has  run  a  cab. 

Jule,  who  hit  Anna  R  ? 

Match  that  one  sort. 

Kill  a  brave,  mild  twin. 

Sear  r^  gulls. 

I  am  III,  so  will  nab. 

We  care  in  danger. 

Jo,  shall  I  halt  on  bridge  ? 

Rents  a  foreign  cigar. 

Mavis  water  mill. 

Bone  battle. 

Air  band  unite  at  a  ball. 

Call  twin  role. 

Lone  Tom  and  I  call. 


83.  Our  voters'  bones  listen.  92. 

84.  Let  Clius  land  on  our  home.  93. 


85.  Hide  small  willow. 

86.  Oh  t  John's  keeper,  go  I 

87.  Abe,  rush  for  the  dry. 

88.  Ah  !  do  creeds  cure  ? 

89.  Tell  Jim  and  Sue. 

90.  Girls  mope. 

91.  Rosie,  O,  my  author. 


94- 
95- 
96. 
97. 
98. 

99- 

ICQ. 


Jo  Rodman  keeps  hard. 
They  need  a  wild  tin. 
O,  lye  hurts  Tobe. 
Lou  pats  gums  at  day. 
Let  the  door  on  it. 
Clip  a  later  hue 
I  will  tear  her  rags. 
Dame  Sara  be  wild. 
Lil,  I  slap  Nan  White. 


PRIZES. 

Prizes  are  offered  for  the  first  six  correct  solutions  received  of 
the  above  Anagrams,  and  they  are  as  follows  : 

PIRST.— A  "new  FLORENCE**  OIL  STOVE. 

The  latest  and  best  oil  stove  of  the  Florence  Machine  Company, 
which  has  won  an  enviable  reputation  for  its  stoves  as  being 
elegant,  economical  and  durable.  These  are  thoroughly  constructed 
oil  stoves,  elaborately  nickel  plated  and  of  superior  construction 
and  finish  throughout.  These  stoves  received  the  first  and  only 
premium  at  the  1876  Philadelphia  Centennial,  and  their  popularity 
which  was  cotemporary  with  their  introductiw,  has  never  abated. 

second.— A  CABINET  OF  W0OD*S  GENtHNE  SELECTED  SPICES. 

Each  labeled  and  in  a  spice  bottle  irith  a  nickel-plated  dredge 
top  prepared  by  Thomas  Wood  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

THIRD.— TANNATT'S  COHPORT  PORTFOLIO. 

The  Comfort  Portfolio  Is  indispensable  to  every  one  who  values 
order,  neatness  and  convenience  in  correspondence.  It  is  light, 
compact,  strong,  durable  and  attractive ;  contains  every  requisite 
for  correspondence ;  occupies  less  space  in  a  trunk  or  valise  than 
paper,  ink,  pens,  pencils,  etc.,  thrown  in  loosely,  and  can  be  held 
in  the  lap  to  write  on;  can  be  suspended  from  the  wall,  by  the 
side  of  the  table ;  an  elegant,  useful  gift  for  the  natal  day,  wedding 
day,  anniversary  day,  holiday,  or  any  day ;  only  8j^  x  5^  x  2  inches 
in  size,  yet  contains  a  quire  of  extra  superfine  linen  paper,  envelopes 
to  match,  blotter,  pen-bolder  (nickel  trimmed),  pencil  (nickel  tip, 
rubber  eraser),  pen-wiper,  raler,  paper  folder  and  cutter,  calendar 
for  three  years,  postal  card,  two  penny4tampa.  The  annex-box 
(»ntains  a  glass  ink-stand  (screw  cap),  seal  stamp  (blank  for  en- 
graving), sealing  wax,  wax  tapers  and  socket,  steel  pens.  J.  F. 
Tannatt,  manufacturer,  Springfield,  Mass. 

FOURTH.— GOODHOLME's  CYCLOPEDIA. 

This  Domestic  Cydlopedia  is  a  book  for  the  household  that  tiie 
winner  of  the  fourth  prize  will  be  glad  to  possess. 

FIFTH.— ANY  BOUND  VOLUME  OF  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING. 

The  fifth  prize  will  be  any  volume  of  Good  Housekeeping, 
bound  in  attractive  style. 

SIXTH.— ONE  year's  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING. 

To  the  person  sending  the  sixth  correct  Bolutioa*  Good  House- 
keeping will  be  sent  for  one  year. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES,  ANAGRAMS,  ETC, 
(Printed  in  Good  Housekeeping  No.  8>) 


I  13.-CR038  WORD  BNIQMA. 

Answer. — Fourth  of  July.  

1  14.-ACROSTIC. 
Answer.^iX)  A^adab.    (z)  ^Itar.    (3)  /'soas.    (4)  OuseL 
Zithe.  (6)  £'agie.  (7)  Orioh.  (8)  A^appe.  Napoleon. 


(S) 


1  16. -ANAGRAMS. 
Answers.^iXS  Obliterated.    (2)  Rhetorics.    (3)  Goodness.  (4) 
Nourishment.   (5)  Physidan.  (6)  Arraigned.  (7)  Dangerous.  (Sj 
Occasionally.    ^  Ded^ve.    (10)  Presidents.    (11)  Mdodious. 
(12)  Generosity.  (13)  Accurate,  (i^  ImpartiaL 


HONORABLE  MENTION. 
B.  Schnarr,  West  New  Brighton,  N.  Y.,  sends  the  correct 
answer  to  No.  113,  but  his  answers  to  Nos.  114  an<i  115  were  not 
the  ones  selected,  though  admissable,  at  least  in  the  making  of  No. 
1 15,  (2},  read  "  Chorister."  His  answer  to  No.  1 14  was  "  Hjv^lo^" 
E.  L.  W.,  Worwater,  Mass.,  answers^e.-  njcorrectly.'^^ 
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Editors  Portfolio. 


Springfield,  Mass.,  August  4, 1888. 


Rtgiit*rtd  ^  SfrintJSM  P^fOJUt  as  ucwnd-dass  muM  matUr. 


AU  commuDications  for  the  Editorial  Department  should  ba  addrenad  to  ttw 
Editor  of  Good  HoDSBKMPrao,  Springfield,  Mass. 

PoetagB  stamp*  must  accompany  all  contributtoos  sent  for  editorial  conddcn- 
tlon,  whqi  the  miten  desire  UieretuiBirftlietr  HSS.,if  not  accepted. 

The  number  oppodte  a  subscriben  name,  on  the  address  label  attached  to  each 
ime  of  Good  HoutBKnriHO,  ahom  to  what  number  the  subscriptUm  has 
been  paid. 

This  issue  of  Good  Hoosikbipiho  b  copyrishted,  bot  oar  exchanges  are 
tavlted  to  extract  from  its  colnDms—due  credit  being  given— as  they  may  deure, 
nve  Uw  contributions  of  Hiss  Habia  Pabloa,  all  rights  in  these  being  espe- 
dally  reserved  to  the  writer. 

The  special  papm  which  appear  in  Good  Housbxrkping  will  be  written 
exprcasly  for  its  pages  by  our  selected  contributors,  and,— with  rare  exceptions, — 
Oie  entire  Table  of  Contents  will  be  serred  np  from  our  own  larder.  Whenever 
«•  barrow  from  a  ndi^bor  a  Ut  of  ttris  or  a  Uta  of  Uwt,  we  shall  mj  where  audi 
Ut  or  blta  cama  from,  Hid  to  whan  it  bdaags. 


To  All  NBwn»AUBa. 
Retail  Newsdealers  can  send  ttieir  orders  for  Good  Hodsbbbbpiho  to  the 
News  Companies  from  which  they  procure  their  regular  supplies  and  have  ttiem 
lUled.  It  will  be  furnished  regularly  by  the  following  companies :  American 
Newt  Co.,  International  News  Co.,  Natiimal  News  Co.,  New  York  News  Co., 
New  York ;  American  News  Co.,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  Omaha  and  St  Paul ; 
Broddyn.News  Co.,  and  Williamsburg  News  Co.,  Brotdtlyn;  Baltimore  News 
Co..  Baltimore ;  Central  News  Co.,  PbUadelpbla;  Cindimati  News  Co.,  Cia 
dnnatt;  Claveiaiid  Newa  Ca,  Cleveland;  New  Engbmd  News  Ca,  Boaton; 
Western  News  Ca.  Chicago;  Pittabnrg  NemCa.Flttabnrg;  WHUngtoa  Newa 
Co.,  Waridngton,  D.'C;  Newark  News  Co.,  Newark;  St  Lonla  News  Co..  St 
Loitis ;  Hew  Orleans  News  Co.,  New  Orleans  ;  San  FMidsco  News  Ca,  San 
nandsco;  Rhode  Island  News  Ca,  Providence;  Albany  News  Ca,  Albany; 
Norttiem  Nevrs  Ca.Troy;  Detroit  News  Ca,  Detroit;  liontraal  Nam  Ca 
Montreal;  Toronto  News  Ca,  Toronto  and  CUfton,  Canada. 

OOHTBISnTOItB  TO  GOOD  HOTTSEKEEFINa 

Will  Please  Note  Now  and  for  All  Cohino  Tihb. 

TXo/— All  contributioiu  for  publication  wUI  be  considered  and 
passed  apon  at  the  editor's  earliest  convenience  after  being  re- 
ceived— 

7%a/— Accepted  manuscripts  will  be  printed  at  such  time  as  the 
subject  matter  of  each  paper  may  be  found  pertinent  and  proper 
in  context  with  other  papers  of  same  issue,  to  the  end  that— 
**  Variety,  which  is  the  since  of  life,"  and  an  sqipetizing  seasoning 
as  well  to  onr  BiUs  of  Fare— may  be  sncixssfnlly  introduced— 

That— Good  Housekeeping  has  reached  a  circulation,  both  in 
numbers  and  circumference,  that  it  makes  it  a  necessity  to  put 
**  copy  "  into  the  hands  of  its  printers,  for  each  number,  four  weeks 
before  the  date  of  issue,  in  order  that  remote  subscribers  and 
newsmen  may  have  their  coi^es  In  hand  and  on  sale  a  few  days 
before  the  publication  date— 

Tka/ — Each  contribution  vrill  be  paid  for  by  check  bearing  even 
date  with  the  issue  of  the  number  in  which  the  contribution  Is 
published— 

That — A  return  of  a  manuscript  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  it 
is  not  meritorious,  or  that  it  would  not  be  accepted  by  publicaticms 
td  a  different  nature,  or  an  editm*  of  lUfferent  ideas  from  our  own— 

That— A  return  of  a  manuscript  with  a  printed  slip  announcing 
Its  non-appearance  on  the  ground  of  not  being  available,  or  for  the 
reason  that  the  editorial  hopper  is  full  and  running  over,  is  simply 
s  necesuty  of  drcnmstance  and  not  a  discourtesy  in  any  sense  <Nf 
the  term— 

That—To  write  a  letter  of  explanation  with  every  returned  man- 
uscript would  require  more  time  than  a  Intsy  editor  has  at  disposal 
and  would  be  a  ruinous  tax  apon  both  time  and  labor— 

That—Vftiten  who  may  wish  to  have  their  manosoripts  returned 
In  case  of  noiHuaceptance,  most  enclose  return  post^  with  their 
conunnnlcations.  All  mamiuer^t  tmaeiompanied  with  return 
Postal,  im  out »/  not  being  retaintdf^  iw,  will  kejiled  away  for 
taft  keeping  "  unta  eaUedf^."^ 


0OOD  TEDTOS  UT  OOOB  HOUSEEEEFIHa. 

Hester  M.  Poole's  omtinuation  of  "  The  Philosophy  of  Uving,** 
treats  of  "  Family  Friction,"  and  gives  some  excellent  advice  to 
all  members  of  the  fiimily. 

The  third  lapo-  on  Biscuits  and  Breakfasts,"  from  the  pen  trf 
Maria  Parioa,  contains  a  Aumber  of  recipes  for  breakfost  dishes, 
which  are  sure  to  prove  palatable  in  many  homes. 

F.  K.  Collins  tells  about  the  "  Pictures  on  our  Walla,"  with  di- 
rections for  selecting,  framing  aad  hanging  them. 

" Old  Maidish  Notions,"  a  few  remarks  on  "taking  care  of 
things,"  by  Marion  Thorne,  is  an  interesting  subject  well  treated. 

"  My  Qoset-Door  Bag,"  by  Juniata  Stafford,  describes  one  of 
those  useful  articles,  with  directions  for  making.  An  illustrated 
initial  gives  a  good  representation  of  one  of  these  bags. 

Helena  Rowe  gives  some  of  the  latest "  Fashions  and  Fancies," 
in  the  new  styles  in  dress ;  Oie  new  goods  in  silks,  woolens,  etc.; 
how  they  are  to  be  made  up  for  the  fall  tr»de,  and  other  gossip  of 
interest  to  the  ladies,  who  will  soon  begin  to  prepare  their  clothing 
for  the  coming  season. 

Some  interesting  amusements  are  given  for  the  "  Children  of  the 
Household,"  by  a  mother  of  several  littie  lads  and  lassies. 

In  "  Summering  at  Home,"  Emma  £.  Volentine  gives  season- 
able suggestions,  for  those  unable  to  leave  home  in  summer. 

Eleanor  W.  F.  Bates's  article  on  "  Dates  in  Cooking,"  will  prove 
of  interest  to  all  housekeepers.  This  fruit  is  highly  recommended 
as  being  both  palatable  and  healthful,  and  the  half  doxen  recipes 
given  for  their  use  in  bread,  cake,  {rfes,  etc.,  are  worthy  of  a  trial 
by  all  good  cooks. 

Tribulations  and  Triumphs  of  the  Table,"  is  a  short  stwy  on 
"  Spotted  vs.  Spotless  Table  Linen,"  by  Mariana  Tallman. 

A  strong  prejudice  exists  ^inst  Mushrooms,  on  account  of 
mistakes  which  have  been  made  in  picking  and  eating  some  poi- 
sonous fungi  for  this  delicious  and  nourishing  vegetable.  The 
article  on  this  subject  by  Susan  Hale  tells  how  to  gather  the  real 
article,  as  well  as  directions  for  preparing  them  for  the  table. 

"Household  Pests"  occupies  several  pages  in  telling  the  expe- 
rience of  many  housekeepers  with  Buffalo  Bugs,  Bed  Bugs,  Moths, 
Flies  and  Fleas,  with  the  means  employed  to  exterminate  them. 
This  is  the  third  installment  of  letters,  in  response  to  the  offer  of 
four  prizes  of  $2$  each  for  the  best  means  (rf  exterminating  the  pests. 

In  the  "Quiet  Hours  with  the  Quick  Witted"  department 
another  anagram  is  offered  entitled  "  Notable  Men  and  Women." 
Several  valuable  prizes  are  offered  for  the  first  correct  solutions. 

A  number  of  pretty  poems  help  fill  the  pages :  '*  Doing  the 
Same  Things  Over  Again,"  by  Mrs.  M.  W.  Blacker;  "  Unheeded 
Gifts,"  by  Lillian  Grey ;  "  Two  Babies,"  by  Mrs.  George  Archi- 
bald; "The  Commonplace  Woman,"  by  Louise  Phillips;  "A 
Madrigal,"  by  M.  B.  H.  H.  and  "  August,"  by  Sarah  £.  Howard. 


FOTnTTADT-HEAD  FASHI0V8. 

Helena  Rowe's  "  Family  Fashions  and  Fancies,"  No.  XIV,  which 
appears  in  this  issue  of  Good  Housekeeping,  interestingly  treats 
of  **  The  Coming  Styles  in  Dress — Fall  Woolens,  Coming  Broca- 
telles.  The  First  Empire  Mode,  Parasols,  Lingerie,  etc.,"  and  we 
are  able  to  accompany  this  carefully  prepared  paper  with  the  as- 
surance that  it  contains  the  very  first  statement  of  the  comii^ 
styles,  obtsuned  from  the  most  trustworthy  and  exclusive  New 
York  importing  houses,  secured  from  personal  acquaintance  and 
the  favor  lot  the  writer  of  an  enirei  for  examination  <A  the  coming 
styles,  allowed  to  a  very  select  few  only.  The  impmters  do  not 
show  these  silk  styles,  even  to  customers,  as  yet,  lest  they  should 
be  duplicated,  and  Good  Housekeeping  Is  thus  enabled  to  give 
as  nearly  an  exclusive  report  of  the  coming  fashlcHis  as  it  is  possi- 
ble for  a  Fortnightly  publication  to  print. 

In  this  connection,  we  may  add  in  justice  to  both  our  Fashion 
contributor  and  ourselves,  that  her  contributions  may  always  be 
relied  upon  as  genuine  and  reliable,  the  material  for  her  communi- 
cations being  always  drawn  from  original  and  Fountain-head 
Fashion  Sources,  to  which  only  a  select  few  have  access,  the  float- 
ing so  called  fashionable  gossip  of  the  day  having  no  place  in  the 
preparation  of  the  papers  of  our  Fashion  contributor.  Whatever 
Helena  Rowe  gives  to  our  readers  may  be>-relied  upop  as  "au- 
thority"  In  the  world  of  "  FaB|^|fjy|lp^ijyi(gi@iQ.C^ 
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OBnilBS  FSOX  EVEBYBODrS  TABLB. 
SwKFT  Up  ahd  Cautout  Pusnnn, 


A  Good  Disinfectant. 
Dissolve  half  a  drachm  of  nitrate  of  lead  in  a  pint  of  boiling 
water,  then  dissolve  two  drams  of  common  salt  in  eight  quarts  of 
water.  Pour  the  two  mixtures  tc^ther.  After  the  sediment  has 
settled  the  liquid  is  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  lead.  A 
cloth  dipped  in  it  and  hung  up  in  a  room  will  purify  a  fetid  at- 
mosphere. It  may  also  be  used  to  pour  down  a  sink,  drain  or 
water-closet  This  is  very  cheap,  as  a  pound  of  nitrate  of  lead  will 
make  several  barrels  full  of  the  disinfectant.— Classics. 


Impurities  in  Ice. 
A  great  deal  of  careful  experiment  has  shown  that  water  in  frees- 
ing  largely  expels  its  coarse,  visible  contaminations,  and  also  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  invisible  bacteria  which  it  contains  may 
be  destroyed,  even  as  many  as  90  per  cent.  But  still  large  numbers 
may  remain  alive,  for  many  species  are  quite  invulnerable  to  the 
action  of  cold.  It  has  been  found  that  in  ice  formed  from  water 
containii^  many  bacteria,  such  as  water  with  sewage  contamtna- 
tioo,  the  snow  ice  almost  invariably  contains  many  more  living 
bacteria  than  the  more  solid,  transparent  part,  so  that  the  snow 
layer  should  be  especially  avoided  in  ice  obtained  from  question- 
able sources.   

A  WOUAN  WHO  WILL  NOT  TALK. 

A  curious  report  comes  to  us  from  the  insane  asylum  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  where  a  school  has  recently  been  organized  for  the  pa- 
tients. A  woman  who  bad  refused  to  speak  for  some  five  or  six 
years  stood  in  the  spelling  class  in  line  with  the  others.  The 
teacher  pronounced  a  word  to  her  when  her  turn  came,  as  he  had 
to  the  other  members  cit  the  class,  never  dreaming  that  she  would 
respond.  Imagine  his  surprise  when  she  promptly  and  clearly  pro- 
nounced the  word  and  spelled  it  correctly.  Since  that  time  she 
has  conversed  as  freely  as  other  women,  and  great  hopes  are  now 
entertained  of  her  ultimate  recovery.  A  woman  who  will  not  talk 
is  such  a  phenomenon  that  it  seems  almost  unfortunate  to  have  her 
silence  broken.— AVw  York  Sun. 


Disease  in  Pillows  and  Bolsters. 
A  correspondent  of  a  medical  journal  bids  us  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  disease  and  death  lurk  in  the  very  pillows  and  bolsters  on 
which  we  lay  our  heads  at  night  It  is  easy  to  talk  of  down  and 
feathers,  but  as  a  fact,  if  they  were  cut  open,  these  articles  would 
be  often  found  to  be  more  or  less  stuffed  with  the  most  hetero- 
geneous materials.  Pillows,  bolsters,  and  beds  have  been  ex- 
amined, and  found  to  contain  portions  of  filthy,  coarse  black  sei^e, 
apparently  parts  of  soldier's  coat  sleeves,  pieces  of  dirty,  greasy 
silk  dresses,  old  worsted  braid  from  the  borders  of  women's  gowns, 
soiled  linen  rags  and  colored  calico  and  even  nuts  and  walnut  shells 
and  pieces  of  crinoline  wire.  The  bedding  in  this  case  was  bot^ht 
new,  we  are  assured,  a  few  years  agfi  o£  an  expensive  and  respect- 
able upholsterer.  Moreover,  a  woman  who  was  employed  to  do 
the  unpicking  work  for  the  trade  informed  the  lady  of  the  house- 
hold that  the  practice  of  stuffing  bedding  vrith  dirty  rubUsh  and 
rags  was  very  general,  and  that  few  beds  or  bolsters  contain  only 
the  materials  of  which  they  are  supposed  to  consist 

Who  is  a  Gentleman  ? 

Now  as  to  the  use  of  the  word  gentieman.  It  is  often  vulgarized 
in  our  own  country.  When  Tom  on  the  ball  field  says  to  his 
generous  antagonist,  "  Horatio,  you  are  a  gentleman,"  he  uses  it 
correctly.  When  a  driver  says  to  his  fare,  "If  you  are  the  man 
who  is  going  to  ride,  I  am  the  gentleman  as  is  to  drive  you,"  he 
uses  it  incorrectly.  When  a  servant  announces  a  plumber  as  a 
"Gentieman  to  fix  the  pipes,"  she  uses  it  incorrectiy.  And  the 
word  "gentieman,"  one  of  the  noblest,  sweetest,  grandest  words 
in  the  lai^uage,  should  not  be  used  too  much.  Put  in  the  better 
word  man,  remembering  that  gentieman  implies  much  Imeding, 
much  culture,  a  certain  refinement  of  occupation,  and  a  moral  tone 
of  the  very  highest. 

And  to  descend  to  the  lowest  thing  about  a  gentleman,  we  should 
remember  that  his  minw  manners  must  be  attended  to;  he  does 


not  swear  or  smoke  in  the  presence  of  women ;  he  does  not  eat  his 
dinner  in  a  hurry ;  he  does  not  crumble  his  bread  about,  making  it 
into  pills ;  he  does  not  eat  his  soup  with  a  hissing  sound,  or  tip  the 
plate  to  get  the  last  drop ;  he  mends  his  taUe  manners  ii  they  are 
bad ;  he  dresses  himself  well  if  his  means  will  allow ;  be  he  ever  so 
poor  he  must  be  clean.  If  he  comndts  any  little  otot  at  the  dinner 
table  he  must  learn  to  be  composed ;  he  must  be  deaf  and  blind  to 
the  errors  of  others  in  society.  But  etiquette  never  means  stiff- 
ness ;  the  best  bred  people  are  the  unconscious.  So  sudden  are 
the  rises  in  American  society  that  many  a  man  has  been  invited  to 
a  dinner  party  to  eat  his  dinner  off  the  plate  which  he  lately  washed. 
—Afrs.  Hf.  E.  IV.  Skenooed. 


Poison  in  Crockery. 
The  exposures  in  these  columns  ol  the  possible  danger  arising 
from  the  add  glazes  in  the  china  ware  from  which  we  eat  and  drink 
have  excited  widesfffead  attentimi.  The  position  of  the  Am*riam 
Analyst  On  the  subject  has  not  been  thos  far  cratroverted,  nor,  in 
fact,  has  any  view  in  ofqxuition  to  it  been  seriously  set  fmth.  The 
fact  is,  we  were  correct  The  Crockery  and  Glass  Journal^  whose 
interest  it  is  to  maintain  the  absolute  innocuousness  of  earthen- 
ware under  all  circumstances,  attempted  in  its  issue  of  April  i  to 
reply  to  our  critical  discussion  of  the  subject  in  an  editorial  article 
which  we  reproduce  in  another  column.  The  reply,  however,  is,  as 
our  readers  will  perceive,  tame  and  absolutely  unresponsive.  It 
wholly  fails  to  meet  the  issue.  We  have  more  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  the  manifest  inabiUty  of  the  champion  of  the  other  side  to 
maintain  a  reasonably  antagonistic  ground  has  disarmed  us.  We 
do  not  care  to  ^ess  an  atbudc  cm  a  fallen  foe,  especially  when,  as 
in  the  present  instance,  the  **  craze,"  which  our  opponent  is  so  anx- 
ious b>  underrate,  has  so  manifestly  communicated  itself  to  his 
mental  organizatioa. — American  Analyst. 

Feminine  Pockets. 
A  fashionable  young  lady  thus  reveals  one  of  the  mysteries  of 
shopping : 

■*  As  I  make  small  purchases  I  lift  the  back  of  my  bat  and  shove 
into  the  crown  such  trifles  as  hairpins,  lace,  needles,  gloves,  thread, 
etc.  You  have  no  idea  how  convenient  it  is,  for  in  warui  weather 
one  needs  both  hands  for  parasol  and  fan,"  and  here  fashion's 
favorite  raised  her  parasol  of  tnlle  and  siUc  and  gracefolly  swung 
it  over  her  left  shoulder.  "  Whenever  I  go  to  a  picnic  or  boat  ex- 
cursion I  get  rid  of  my  gloves  and  handkerchief  in  this  omvenient 

place.  I  went  home  with  Rosa  M  one  day  last  week,  and  when 

she  took  off  her  hat  there  in  the  crown  were  two  pairs  of  silk  stock- 
ings, three  pairs  of  kid  gloves  and  four  embroidered  handkerchiefs. 
The  hatmakers  have  been  thoughtful  enough  to  make  the  crowns 
of  the  hats  as  large  as  a  good-sized  basket,  and  my  basket,  you 
see,  I  carry  on  my  head,  and  not  on  my  arm." 

Many  ladies  out  shopping  have  been  seen  to  dispose  o£  parcels 
of  quite  a  large  size  in  tiieir  closed  nmlmllas,  the  overlapping  folds 
of  silk  entirely  concealing  them  from  public  view.  It  is  a  notorious 
fact  that  shoplifters  make  use  of  their  bustles  to  conceal  purloined 
goods.  A  lady's  gown  is  provided  with  bat  one  pocket,  while  the 
tailor  bestows  upon  a  gentieman's  outfit  a  dozen  or  more,  and  thus 
the  gentier  sex  are  f  (weed  to  resort  to  some  expedient  to  make  ap 
for  this  deficiency.  During  the  reign  of  tie  backs  even  tiiis  one 
pocket  was  relegated  to  dowdies,  as  it  destroyed  the  graceful,  flow- 
ing outlines  of  the  ^ure.  A  lady's  glove,  too,  is  a  receptacle  for 
small  change,  memoranda,  etc.,  and  the  handkerchief  is  generally 
tacked  in  the  belt.  The  nuns  carry  in  their  long,  loose  sleeves 
their  mouchoirs,  and  many  an  apple  and  juicy  orange  is  drawn  from 
its  fold  to  be  presented  to  the  favorite  scholar  in  the  convent 
schools.  A  pocket  sewed  within  the  <»rset  serves  in  traveling  to 
stow  away  bank  notes  and  diamonds,  superseding  the  style  of 
former  days,  when  money  was  concealed  in  the  shoe  and  the  stock* 
]si%.  A  chamois  leather  bag,  too,  is  very  (rften  uped  en  voyage  sus> 
pended  from  the  neck  and  in  these  the  car«hd  beauty  places  ber 
finest  jewels,  unwillhq;  to  risk  than  in  ber  tranks.  The  fashkm- 
able  dame,  too,  carries  at  her  side  a  full  accoaterment  of  neces- 
saries, made  of  silver  and  suspended  by  a  richly  wrought  chate- 
laine. Among  the  pendants  the  most  prominent  are  the  vinai- 
grette and  bonbonniere,  the  latter  of  antique  silver,  fi)^  irith 
choice  French  \)oiiAiom,—St,J^isXile^-Gemoerai.;\V\^ 
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LIBEABY  LEAFLETS. 


Argonauts  of  North  Liberty. 
Bret  Harte's  work  is  not  always  equally  good — he  would  be  a 
mere  literary  mechanic,  not  a  man  of  genius  if  it  were— but  he 
never  writes  anything  which  does  not  contain  flashes  of  wonderful 
insight  into  the  motives  of  common  human  nature,  an  honest  sym- 
pathy with  the  good  that  is  in  the  worst  of  men,  or  women,  and 
pictures  that  we  should  be  poorer  for  losing,  of  that  romantic  life 
and  time  now  fading  away  on  the  Pacific  coast.  "  The  Argonauts 
of  North  Uberty  "  is  not  one  of  Mr.  Harte's  strongest  stories ;  but 
it  is  yet  true  and  charming.  The  character  of  Joan  is  conceived 
and  handled  as  only  Bret  Harte  conld  do  it  Whether  the  conven- 
ti<mally  respectaUe  New  Ei^and  reader  cares  to  admit  it  or  not 
Joan  is  a  perfectly  real  woman,  an  inevitable  product  of  puritan 
hereditary  and  training  under  certain  conditions,  such  as  our 
author  supposes ;  but  no  other  author  would  have  made  us  feel,  as 
Bret  Harte  does,  that  her  phariseeism  is  only  a  manner,  and  not 
of  the  heart,  and  that  beneath  all  her  waywardness  there  is  some- 
thing in  Deacon  Salisbury's  daughter,  as  Ezekiel  Corwin  never 
forgot,  that  one  must  admire.  Boston :  Houghton,  Mifllin  &  Ca 
Springfield:  The  W.  F.  Adams  Company.   Price  $i. 

Some  New  Novels. 
Anew  issue  in  Cassell's  Rainbow  Series  is  "The  Silent  Wit- 
ness," by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Walworth.  It  is  a  strongly  dramatic  story, 
with  a  carefully  worked  out  plot  that  is  ingenious  enoi^h  to  suit 
the  most  exactii%.  The  character  of  Catharine  Kendall  is  a  fine 
creation. 

The  Elite  Library  of  the  Welles  Publishing  Company  has  got 
as  far  as  its  second  volume,  "  Eugenia,  a  Friend's  Victim,"  by 
Alton  Hurlba.  It  is  a  tale  of  Italy,  with  some  of  the  Italian 
warmth  and  beauty  in  its  scenes ;  an  entertuning  stny  with  a  good 
degree  of  originally  in  Its  composition. 

Prolific  Florence  Warden's  eighth  novel  comes  from  the  press 
of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  **  A  Woman's  Face,  or  a  Lakeland  Mys- 
tery," she  calls  it,  and  it  is  after  the  same  order  as  her  previous 
writings ;  sensational,  with  faults  and  merits  of  style  a  good  deal 
mixed,  and  plenty  of  unconventional  ideas. 

Cassell's  Sunshine  Series  deserves  commendation  for  the  reason, 
among  others,  that  it  consists  of  original  copyrighted  stories  and 
is  to  that  extent  an  ncouragement  to  American  writers.  They 
are  not  pretentious,  making  any  claims  to  literary  greatness,  but 
they  are  generally  true  to  the  name  of  the  series,  being  bright, 
clean  and  entertaining,  and  these  are  after  all  the  chief  virtues  of 
fiction.  Recent  issues  of  this  series  are,  "Odds  Against  Her," 
by  Margaret  Russell  Macfarlane,  and  "No.  19  State  Street,"  by 
David  Graham  Adee.  The  scene  of  the  former  is  laid  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  pages  contain  some  pleasing  glimpses  of  foreign 
domestic  life.  The  chief  interest  of  the  story,  however,  is  in  the 
characters  and  the  dramatic  action  which  is  well  sustained.  Mr. 
Adee's  story  is  a  sensational  narrative,  good  of  its  kind,  its  inter- 
est growing  out  of  mysterious  complications  and  exciting  events. 

Newspaper  and  Magazine  Notes. 
Henry  George  some  time  ago  removed  his  editorial  sanctum 
from  the  cramped  quarters  at  the  top  of  the  Everett  building,  at 
Nassau  and  Ann  streets.  New  York,  and  now  occupies  close 

quarters  in  a  dingy  building  on  Union  square. 

Three  of  the  grandsons  of  Dom  Pedro  of  Brazil,  whose  ages  are 
twelve,  ten  and  seven  years  respectively,  are  publishing  a  bright 
little  paper  called  the  Courier  imperial.  They  are  editors,  print- 
ers and  pressmen.  Their  journal  is  liberal  in  politics  and  opposed 
to  slavery. 

Beififrd's  MagOMtnet  original  and  good  in  the  first  number  is 
better  in  the  second.  Don  Piatt's  editorial  departments,  including 
the  book  reviews,  are  decidedly  unconventional  and  racy,  as  was 
to  be  expected  novel  of  him.  The  complete  in  this  number,  "  The 
Wrong  Man,"  by  Gertrude  Garrison,  is  good. 

The  Chicago  Times  reduced  its  price  to  two  cents  a  copy  the 
other  day,  hoping  to  make  inroads  into  the  Triiuiu  and  Herald 
drcnlatiiUL  The  TriiuHe  promptly  met  this  reduction  in  price, 
putting  its  figures  down  from  13  cents  a  week  to  15  cents  (seven 


days),  making  the  price  of  the  week  day  issue  3  cents  and  of  the 
Sunday  edition  3  cents.  The  Ineer-Oeean  alone  retains  the  3  cent 

price. 

The  Publishing  World  continues  to  justify  its  name  by  cover- 
ing very  fully  the  interests  of  the  publishing  and  book  trades.  It 
follows  the  plan  of  giving  vp  each  number  mainly  to  specialties. 
The  issue  of  June  15,  devoted  to  Educational  works  and  summer 
reading,  was  profusely  illustrated. 

The  Bibliographer  and  Reference  List  is  a  new  periodical  pub- 
lished by  Moulton,  Wenborne  &  Co.,  at  Bu£EaIo,  each  number  of 
of  which,  as  far  as  possible,  will  be  devoted  to  a  special  subject. 
The  first  number  was  devoted  to  thi  history  of  English  and 
American  Literature,  giving  a  list  of  works  general  in  character 
illustrative  of  the  subject  The  second  number  contained  a  simi- 
lar list  of  works  on  the  history  and  science  of  elocution  and  ora- 
tory. If  carried  on  as  begun  the  B^lit^rapher  will  be  of  great 
value  to  all  buyers  and  users  of  books. 

The  Kindergarten,  published  by  Alice  B.  Stockholm  &  Co.,  at 
161  La  Salle  street,  Chicago,  is  a  new  periodical  aiming  to  interest 
and  instruct  teachers  and  parents  in  kindergarten  methods.  The 
greatest  fault  with  kindei^arten  teachers  and  kindergarten  literal 
ture  has  been  a  slavish  imitation  of  Froebel  and  his  immediate 
circle.  We  are  glad  to  see  in  this  new  venture  some  signs  of  in- 
dependent thinking.  With  a  great  deal  that  is  admirably  good 
there  has  been  and  is  in  kindergarten  practice,  especially  in  the 
stories  and  games,  too  mudi  that  is  merely  silly,  and  which,  in- 
stead of  cultivating  imagination  and  affections,  as  intended,  can 
have  no  other  effect  than  to  make  children  soft  and  simple  in  the 
objectionable  sense  of  the  word.  Froebel  himself  had  a  big  soft 
spot,  not  only  in  his  heart  but  also  in  his  head.  As  the  Kinder- 
garten  seems  destined  to  exert  a  good  deal  of  influence  we  hope 
it  will  work  for  a  reform  in  this  respect  The  men  and  women 
who  established  independence  and  put  down  slavery  were  not 
brought  up  on  lah-de-dah. 

OOOD  WOBDB  FOB  aOOD  HOUSEKEEPING. 

Good  Housekeeping  is  the  most  helpful  household  magazine 
in  ^:^X£axst^Pertland  {Oregon)  Globe. 

Ladies  who  once  acquire  the  habit  of  looking  for  this  magazine 
every  Fortnight,  are  certain  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
no  "  good  housekeei^ng  "  without  it — San  Francisco  (Co/.)  Hotel 
Gazette.   

Good  Housekeeping  is  a  good  magazine — the  best  of  its  kind, 
and  there  are  many.  It  occupies  a  position  at  the  head  of  journals 
devoted  to  home  interests  by  reason  of  its  inherent  exellent  quali- 
ties.—{N.  y.)  Fashion  Magazine  and  Ladies^  Home 
Journal. 

Good  Housekeeping  has  shot  so  far  ahead  of  all  rivals  in  its 
special  field  as  to  hold  practically  the  monopoly.  But,  unlike  many 
monopolies,  it  has  gained  that  position  through  the  affections  of 
the  people,  who  voluntarily  flock  to  its  support  by  thousands.— 
Lowell  {Mass.)  Vox  Populi. 

Good  Housekeeping  is  one  of  the  best  guides  to  assist  the 
unaccustomed  housekeeper  in  daily  duties  which  has  fallen  in  my 
way.  The  articles  are  short  and  practical  and  treat  on  such  a 
variety  of  subjects  that  no  woman  who  has  the  care  of  a  house  can 
afford  to  be  without  '\X,—The  Husbandman. 


No  lady's  list  of  household  periodicals  is  complete  without 
Good  Housekeeping.  In  fact,  it  really  oi^ht  to  head  the  list 
Each  issue  seems  brighter  and  better  than  its  predecessor.  For 
a  semi-monthly  periodical  of  such  value,  its  price  (I2.50  per  year) 
is  low.— Ottawa  {Kas.)  Fireside,  Factory  and  Farm. 


The  ideal  publication  of  its  kind  is  unquestionably  Good 
Housekeeping.  We  care  not  how  experienced  the  housekeeper 
may  be  she  will  yet  find  profit  in  its  pages.  Every  household 
would  be  more  methodically,  economically  and  attractively  con- 
ducted if  those  who  control  it  would  wisely  and  generously  utilize 
it(  ifvAei  and  manifold  aa»i9t»nce.—Americamrffebrew.  1 
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Good  HousKicEjEiPiNO. 


A  PAGE  OF  FUaiTIVE  TERSE. 
Gathbrxd  Here  and  Theee. 

THE  CHILDREN. 

They  are  such  tiny  feet  I 
They  have  gone  so  short  away  to  meet 
The  years  which  are  required  to  break 
Their  steps  to  evenness  and  make 
Them  go 

More  sure  and  slow. 

They  are  such  little  hands  I 
Be  kind;  things  are  so  new  and  lile  Int  stands 
A  step  beyond  the  doorway.   All  around 
New  day  has  found 

Such  tempting  things  to  shtne  upon ;  and  so 
The  hands  are  tempted  oft,  you  know. 

They  are  such  fond,  clear  eyes, 

That  widen  to  surprise 

At  e.very  turn  I  They  are  so  often  held 

To  sun  or  showers,  showers  soon  dispelled 

By  looking  in  our  face. 

Love  asks  for  such  much  grace. 

They  are  such  fair,  frail  gifts  I 
Uncertain  as  the  rifts 
Of  light  that  lie  along  the  sky ; 
They  may  not  be  here  by  and  by. 
Give  them  not  love,  but  more,  above 
And  harder,  patience  with  the  love. 

—  Waihingten  Critic. 


THEIR  ANGELS. 

My  heart  is  lonely  as  heart  can  be, 
And  the  cry  of  Rachel  goes  up  from  me. 
For  the  tender  faces  unforgot 
Of  the  little  children  that  are  not, 
Although 

I  know 

They  are  all  in  the  land  where  I  shall  go. 

I  want  them  close  in  the  dear  old  way ; 
But  life  goes  forward,  and  will  not  stay, 
And  he  who  made  it  has  made  it  right. 
Yet  I  miss  my  darlings  out  of  my  sight, 
Although 

I  know 

They  are  all  in  the  land  where  I  shall  go. 

Only  one  has  died.  There  is  one  small  mound, 
Violet-heaped,  in  the  sweet  grave-ground : 
Twenty  years  they  have  blofimed  and  spread 
Over  tiie  little  baby  head ; 
And,  oh  I 

I  know 

She  is  safe  in  the  land  where  I  shall  go. 

Not  dead :  only  grown  and  gone  away. 
The  hair  ctf  my  girlie  is  turning  gray 
That  was  golden  once,  in  the  days  so  dear, 
Over  for  many  and  many  a  year. 
Yet  I  know, 

I  know, 

She's  a  child  in  the  land  where  I  shall  go. 

My  bright,  brave  boy  is  a  grave-eyed  man, 
Facing  the  world  as  a  worker  can ; 
But  I  think  of  him  now  as  I  had  him  then, 
And  I  lay  his  cheek  to  my  heart  again. 
And  so 

I  know 

I  shall  have  him  there  where  we  both  shall  go. 

Out  from  the  Father  and  into  life ; 
Back  to  His  breast  from  the  ended  strife 
And  the  finished  labor.   I  hear  the  word 
From  the  lips  of  Him  who  was  Child  and  Loid, 
And  I  know 

That  so 

It  shall  be  in  the  land  where  we  all  shall  go. 


Given  back,  with  the  gain.   The  secret  this 
Of  the  blessed  Kingdom  of  children  is  I 
My  mother's  arms  are  waiting  for  me ; 
I  shall  lay  my  head  on  my  father's  knee ; 
For  so 

I  know 

I'm  a  child  m^elf  where  I  shall  go. 

The  world  is  troubloas,  and  hard,  and  cold. 
And  men  and  women  grow  gray  and  old ; 
Bat  behind  the  world  is  an  inner  place. 
Where  yet  their  angels  behold  God'i  face. 
Andlol 

We  know 
That  only  tk*  ekUdrtn  can  see  Him  so  I 

—Mrt.  A.  D.  T,  Wkitmy. 


BACK  TO  DEAR  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Back  to  my  dear  New  England,  with  eager  feet 
I  go. 

Back  to  its  rock-sticwn  hUl^des,  back  to  its 

drifts  of  snow ; 
To  its  scraggy  oaks  and  beeches,  the  m^ile  and 

the  fir, 

Home  to  the  dear  old  mother,  none  in  the  West 
like  her. 

Far  over  the  MUowy  prairie,  like  the  swell  of 

the  distant  sea, 
I  have  watched  for  the  purple  mountains  to 

break  into  sight  for  me ; 
Though  the  grassy  wnvea  were  tinted  with  many 

a  floweret  bright,* 
I  pined  for  the  grand  old  mountains  that  never 

came  in  sight. 

But  I  know  where  the  hills  break  sharply,  close 

under  a  starlit  dome. 
Where  the  partridge  springs  from  the  covert, 

aneaf  is  my  early  home ; 
The  squirrels  come  freely  about  it,  the  birds 

twitter  close  to  the  door. 
And  down  by  the  old  green  willow  sings  the 

merry  brook  as  of  yore. , 

No  more  on  the  shadelesa  prairie,  dl  wearily 
day  by  day, 

I  follow  the  trend  of  the  oc»n  rows  for  miles 

and  miles  away ; 
But  I  seem  to  be  on  the  mountain  farm  where 

cooling  Ureezes  sweep. 
Over  the  caves  of  the.  hillside,  fresh  from  the 

breast  of  the  deep. 

0  spirit  of  rocks  and  caverns  I  O  breath  of  the 

stormy  main  I 

1  drank  too  oft  of  thy  nectar  pure  to  dwell  on 

the  humid  plain ; 
As  the  eagle  flies  to  the  mountain  height  from 

the  rich  dark  vales  below ; 
So  back  to  my  dear  New  England  with  eager 

feet  I  go.  — Sprittgfitid  Union. 


STRUGGLE. 

"  I  want  the  fruit  of  the  topmost  bough  ; 

Who  cares  for  the  prise  that  costs  no  pain  ? 
What  boots  the  bay  on  the  light-pressed  brow  ? 

'Tts  the  iron-crown  of  Charlemagne 
'Tis  the  palace  girt  with  the  lion-guards. 

The  Eden  beyond  the  stormy  sea; 
'  Let  those  give  way  whom  the  toil  retards ; 
But  the  strife  and  the  heat  and  the  dust  for 
mel 

"  There  is  Alexander  weeping  the  bitter  tear 

O'er  the  lack  of  worlds  for  the  vicAor's  quest; 
There  is  Cromwell  laid  on  his  gorgeous  bier, 

Taking  his  first  and  his  only  rest ; 
There  is  Milton  Uind  to  the  sons  of  time, 

Star-eyed,  in  jasper-courts  at  last- 
Like  the  l»rdthat  steers  through  the  azure  clime 

To  the  eyrie  for  his  high  repast 


'*  I  want  the  fruit  of  the  topmost  bough ; 

Let  him  who  trembles  desert  the  fray ; 
t  think  of  the  crown  on  the  victor's  brow. 

And  not  of  the  lions  that  guard  the  way. 
For  the  time  is  short  and  the  arm  is  frail. 
And  the  bark  may  weather  no  other  gale, 
And  the  dews  of  death  may  be  gathering  now; 
But  fixed  is  my  gaze  on  the  topmost  bough. 

**  I  want  the  fruit  of  the  topmost  boug^ ; 

*Tis  a  dizzy  height  and  'tis  lonely  there ; 
But  the  breezes  play  o'er  the  fevered  brow. 

And  the  fruit  of  that  bough  is  very  fair. 
Shall  I  rest  and  dream  while  a  shred  of  life. 

While  aspuk  of  hope  is  left  in  me? 
Is  this  the  way  to  the  meed  of  strife  f 

Is  this  the  Eden  beyond  the  sea? 

"  In  the  marble  efligy  and  bust 
I  read  but  a  dream  of  the  prize  I  seek : 

For  spite  of  it  all  it  is  dust  to  dust, 

A  willing  mind,  but  a  flesh  that  is  weak. 

Do  I  call  memorials  like  these 
A  fitting  prize  for  the  deathless  soul  f 

Is  this  the  fruit  that  I  longed  to  seize  ? 
Is  this  my  star— my  crown— my  goal  ?" 

O  weary  heart  of  tiie  toiler,  torn 

From  the  maze  of  doobt  and  dost  of  strife. 

And  look  for  once  on  the  empty  ura 

And  the  wide-strewn  ashes  of  vanished  life; 
And  then  behcdding  thy  better  hope. 

In  starward  gaze  and  with  steadfast  brow. 
Seek  the  wicket-fl^te  that  the  angels  ope ; 

This  is  the  f  rnit  of  the  topmost  bough  I 


MAKE  YOUR  HOME  BEAUTIFUL. 

Make  your  home  beautiful — bring  to  it  flowers; 

Plant  them  around  you  to  bud  and  to  bloom ; 
Let  them  give  life  to  your  loneliest  hours- 
Let  them  bring  light  to  enliven  your  ^oom ; 
Make  yonr  own  work  —  one  that  never  has 
sorrowed— 
Of  music  and  sunshine,  and  gold  summer  air ; 
A  home-world  whose  forehead  care  never  has 
furrowed, 

And  whose  cheeks  of  bright  beauty  shall  ever 
be  fair. 

Make  your  home  beautiful — weave  round  its 
portal 

Wreaths  of  the  Jasaamine,  and  delicate  sprays 
Of  red-fridted  woodbine,  with  gray  immortelle. 

That  blesses  and  brightens  wherever  it  strajra. 
Gather  the  blossoms,  too— one  little  flower. 

Varied  verbenia,  or  sweet  mignonette. 
Still  may  bring  bloom  to  your  desolate  bower. 

Still  may  bring  something  to  love  and  to  pet 

Make  your  home  beautiful — sure  'tis  a  duty  ; 

Call  up  your  little  ones — teach  them  to  walk 
Hand  in  hand  with  the  angel  of  beauty ; 

Encourage  their  spirits  with  Nature  to  talk ; 
Gather  them  round  you,  and  let  them  be  learning 

Lessons  that  drop  from  the  delicate  wings 
Of  the  bird  and  the  butterfly — ever  returning 

To  Him  who  has  made  all  these  beaatifol 
things. 

Make  home  a  hive,  where  all  beautiful  feelings 
Cluster  like  bees,  and  their  honey  dew  brings 

Make  it  a  temple  of  holy  revealing*. 
And  "  love  "  its  bright  angel  with  "  shadowing 
wings." 

Then  shall  it  be,  when  a£ar  on  life's  billows, 
Wherever  your  tempest-toased  children  ate 
flung. 

They  will  long  for  the  diades  of  the  home- 
sweeping  willow. 
And  sing  the  sweeting  which  ^keir  mother 
•©f^Md  by  V^OO^t^ 
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CHAPTER  XXI.— Happy  Marriages. 

Tine  marriige  is  an  ante-taste  of  Heaven. — Mary  A.  Livermorc. 

The  fiutU ulness  of  two,  each  to  the  other,  alone  makes  possible  the 
true  home,  the  righteoos  nation,  the  great,  kind  brotherhood  of  man.— 
Fratutt  £.  WilUard. 

HY  is  it  that  the  world  hears  so 
much  about  unhappy  marriages  and 
so  little  about  the  happy  ?  Is  it  not 
merely  from  the  fact  that  the  un- 
toward things  of  life  are  generally 
brought  into  disagreeable  promi- 
nence ?  Whenever  troubles  arise  and 
sorrows  and  perplexities  invade,  men 
count  the  passing  moments  as  Robin- 
son Crusoe  counted  the  lagging  days 
of  exile  by  notches  on  his  stick.  Of 
such  the  daily  press  has  no  list ;  all  the 
newspapers  in  the  land  could  not  con- 
tain even  their  initials.  But  whenever 
occur  losses,  accidents  and  crimes, 
forthwith  they  are  trumpeted  over  the 
world.  And  so  it  is  with  unhappy  marriages.  Divorce,  sepa- 
ration and  desertion  are  noised  abroad  through  a  morbid 
and  greedy  curiosity  while  tens  of  thousands  of  happy  marital 
relations  go  unheralded.  And  the  superficial  observer  noting 
the  first  and  not  the  last  is  apt  to  spend  his  breath  in  de- 
claiming against  the  prevalence  of  domestic  inharmony. 

Do  these  croakers  and  cynics  demand  an  absolutely  per- 
fect tie  between  two  imperfect  beings  ?  A  little  reflection, 
while  it  shows  the  absurdity  of  such  expectation  also  shows 
that  there  is  more  sunshine  than  storm,  more  light  than  dark- 
ness and  more  good  than  evil.  As  the  nature  of  human  rela- 
tionships is  conditioned  upon  the  development  of  the  indi- 
viduals, the  culture  of  these  individuals  is  the  subject  toward 
which  attention  should  be  directed.  After  that  the  tie  takes 
care  of  itself,  spite  of  those  iconoclasts  who  forget  that  there 
is  no  place  in  the  universe  where  duty  and  attraction  do  not 
sometimes  clash. 

Among  the  cunous  yet  happy  marriages  which  are  matters 
of  history  is  that  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  Before  he  was 
thirty  years  old  Dr.  Johnson  met  a  widow  almost  double  his 
2!g^,  unattractive  to  others  yet  to  him  the  wisest  and  loveliest 
of  women.  They  lived  together  in  perfect  accord  and  after 
she  left  him  a  most  remarkable  prayer  was  recorded  in  his 
diary  in  which  he  implored  that  Peggy  might  "  minister  unto 
him  if  departed  spirits  were  permitted  to  have  the  care  of  the 
living."  And  so  he  remained  faithful  to  her  memory  during 
the  remaining  twenty  or  more  years  of  his  pilgrimage. 


Akin  to  this  is  the  elegy  of  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  upon 
his  beloved  wife,  beginning  : 

"  Sleep  on  my  love,  in  thy  low  bed 
Never  to  be  disquieted. 
Each  minute  is  a  short  degree 
And  every  hour  a  step  toward  thee.** 

The  marriage  of  saintly  Geoige  Herbert,  contemporary 
with  Shakespeare,  Spenser  and  Ben  Jdhnson,  was  like  his 
own  sweet  and  peaceful  character.  A  friend  who  loved  Her- 
bert much  desired  that  he  should  marry  any  one  of  his  nine 
daughters,  "  especially  Jane  the  best  beloved."  Herbert  had 
never  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  family  of  Mr.  Danvers 
but  finally  on  doing  so  a  mutual  affection  entenred  into  the 
hearts  of  George  and  Jane  "  as  a  conquerer  enters  into  a  sur- 
prised city  and  love  governed  and  made  such  laws  as  neither 
were  able  to  resist,  insomuch  that  Jane  changed  her  name 
into  Herbert  on  the  third  day  after  their  first  interview." 

This  union,  as  happy  as  it  was  rash,  continues  Herbert's 
friend,  "  so  lasted  that  there  was  never  any  contest  betwixt 
them  unless  it  were  a  contest  which  should  most  incline  to  a 
compliance  with  the  other's  desires.  This  mutual  love  and 
joy  did  receive  a  daily  augmentation  by  such  obligingness  to 
each  other  as  added  that  affluence  to  the  former  fulness  of 
these  divine  souls  as  was  only  improvable  in  heaven  where 
they  now  enjoy  it." 

It  was  in  accord  with  his  own  experience  that  Herbert 
wrote,  "  Love  and  a  cough  cannot  be  hid ; "  and  Kit  Mar- 
lowe's Ldone,  "  For  years  it  is  not  and  then  it  is ; "  and 
Goethe,  "  Love  has  power  to  do  in  a  moment  what  toil  can 
scarcely  reach  in  an  age." 

The  safer  conjugal  affection  is  that  which  is  of  slower 
growth.  John  Stuart  Mill  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs. 
Taylor  twenty  years  before  they  were  united.  After  seven 
happy  years  she  left  him  to  "  pursue  those  objects  in  life 
which  were  hers.  I  bought  a  cottage  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  place  where  she  was  buried,"  he  wrote ;  "  Her  memory  is 
to  me  a  religion  and  her  approbation  the  standard  by  which 
in  summing  upas  it  does  all  worthiness  I  endeavor  to  reg- 
ulate my  life."  To  Mrs.  Mill's  influence  he  ascribes  that 
interest  in  the  whole  sex  which  made  him  the  indomitable 
and  courageous  champion  of  woman. 

Another  ardent  wooer  and  faithful  husband  is  found  in 
Garibaldi,  who,  while  sailing  along  the  coast  of  Brazil  paced 
the  deck  lost  in  reflection  of  '*  the  need  of  some  human  being 
who  would  love  me.  My  glance  fell  upon  some  picturesque 
dwellings,"  his  autobiography  says,  "  when,  with  the  aid  of  my 
glass  I  saw  a  young  girl.  I  ordered  the  men  to  row  me 
ashore  and  made  for  the  house  she  had  entered.  I  encount- 
ered a  person  whom  I  had  met  before.  He  invited  me  to 
take  coffee  at  his  house.  We  entered,  and  the  first  person 
on  whom  my  gaze  fell  was  the  one  who  had  caused  my  com- 
ing on  shore.  It  was  Anita  I  The  mother  of  my  children. 
The  companion  of  my  life  in  good  and^evil  fortune.  The 
woman  whose  courage  I  hgy^^|^^^i^^^df^(B^[^e  both 
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remained  in  an  ecstatic  silence,  gazing  at  each  other,  like  two 
persons  who  do  not  meet  for  the  first  time,  and  who  seek  in 
each  other's  lineaments  something  which  shall  revive  remem- 
brance. At  last  I  saluted  her,  and  I  said,  'You  must  be 
mine.'  I  spoke  but  little  Portuguese,  and  I  spoke  these  au- 
dacious words  in  Italian.  However,  I  seemed  to  have  some 
magnetic  power  in  my  insolence.  I  had  tied  a  knot  which 
death  alone  could  break." 

How  different  from  the  impetuous  Italian  is  the  calm  affec- 
tion of  Edwin  Arnold  to  whose  wife  one  of  his  latest  books  is 
addressed  in  these  words : 

"  You  ask  me,  dear  I  what  perfect  thing 

I  find  in  all  my  wanderiog 

These  ancient  Sanskrit  scrolls  amid, 

Where  India's  deepest  heart  is  hid. 

Nothing,  I  answer,  half  so  wise 

As  one  glance  from  your  gentle  eyes  I 

Nothing  so  tender  or  so  true 

As  one  word  interchanged  with  yoa  I 

Because  two  souls  conjoined  caa  see 

More  than  the  best  philosophy." 

Tom  Hood,  the  i>athetic  humorist,  when  absent  from  home 
gave  this  testimony  to  the  truth  of  Rousseau's  saying  that 
"  Man  is  what  woman  makes  him."  "  I  never  was  anything, 
dearest,  till  I  knew  you  and  I  have  been  a  better,  happier  and 
more  prosperous  man  ever  since.  Whatever  may  befall,  my 
wife  shall  have  my  acknowledgment  of  her  tenderness,  worth 
and  excellence." 

The  love-life  of  President  Jackson  is  a  matter  of  history. 
When  his  political  opponents  hastened  her  death  they 
stabbed  him  also  to  the  heart.  Some  of  Mrs.  Jackson's  let- 
ters to  her  husband  are  examples  of  wifely  devotion  and  trust. 
Upon  the  stone  over  her  grave  he  inscribed : 

"A  being  so  gentle  and  yet  so  virtuous,  vile  slander  might 
wound  but  could  not  dishonor.  Even  Death,  when  he  tore 
her  from  the  arms  of  her  husband,  could  but  transport  her  to 
the  bosom  of  God." 

No  romance  equals  the  faithfulness  with  which  he  cherished 
her  memory.  Said  his  nephew,  "  After  her  departure  Gen. 
Jackson  always  dressed  in  black.  He  wore  a  locket  contain- 
ing his  wife's  picfure  continually  about  his"  neck,  and  herpor- 
trait  hung  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  I  have  seen  many  devoted 
husbands  but  never  one  so  devoted  as  Gen.  Jackson." 

Equally  happy  was  the  domestic  life  of  Benjamin  Disraeli, 
hoTd  Beacon^eld.  He  married  late  in  life  a  woman  much 
his  senior  who  brought  him  wealth  but  to  whom  he  was 
greatly  attached.  Once  as  he  was  parting  with  her  at  the 
entrance  of  the  House  of  Commons  where  he  purposed  mak- 
ing an  important  speech,  the  full  force  of  the  carriage  shut 
against  her  thumb.  Though  suffering  greatly  she  bade  him 
a  smiling  adieu  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  disconcerted, 
before  driving  to  a  surgeon  to  have  the  cnisfaed  member 
dressed. 

It  was  Mortimer  Collins  who  said,  "  The  terms  husband 
and  wife  contain  within  themselves  all  other  expressions  of 
relation^ip.  To  marry  aright  is  to  read  the  riddle  of  the 
worid,"  and  to  prove  what  he  asserted^  Collins  welded  his 
literary  work  together  with  that  of  his  wife  till  even  they 
could  scarcely  tell  where  one  ended  and  the  other  began. 
Such  was  the  case  with  the  Halls  and  the  Hewitts  but  not 
with  Elizabeth  and  Robert  Browning,  though  each  provoked 
the  other  to  better  results  than  either  would  have  achieved 
alone.  And  to-day  "  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese  "  stand  as 
the  finest  and  highest  utterances  of  love  in  the  English 
tongue,  while  Browning's  delicacy  of  feeling  is  shown  in 
many  ways  as  in  the  '*  two  faces," 

'*  One  to  face  the  world  with. 
One  to  show  a  woman  when  he  loves  her." 

Thackeray's  tenderness  to  the  poor,  insane  wife  whom  he 


loved  to  the  last  is  a  well  known  fact.  The  poet  Longfellow 
who,  by  a  fearful  catastrophe  lost  the  queenly  woman  whom 
he  wooed  through  the  pages  of  Hyperion,  maintained  a  do- 
mestic life  as  nearly  perfect  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  mortals. 
"  During  twenty  years,"  wrote  a  friend,  '*  following  this  event, 
he  only  waited  for  the  hour  which  came  at  last  Through  all 
the  grand  poise  of  his  being,  through  his  meek  but  manly  ac- 
ceptance of  all  the  events  of  life,  this  was  the  one  prevailing 
truth,— he  was  waiting  for  the  end." 

The  secret  of  the  sustained  power  and  energy  of  Gladstone, 
the  "old-man-eloquent,"  lies  in  the  fact  that  his  domestic 
relations  have  always  been  delightful  and  that  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone is  Entirely  devoted  to  his  well  being.  Always  accom- 
panying him  even  to  the  hustings,  ready  to  shield  him  from 
every  exhausting  condition,  she  is  likemse  the  companion 
of  his  intellectual  life.  And  no  man  of  true  greatness  but 
gives  grateful  acknowledgment  to  such  womanly  infiuence 
whenever  he  has  been  its  happy  recipient. 

Among  such  may  be  numbered  the  late  Mr.  Fawcett,  once 
member  of  the  English  Cabinet  By  an  accident  Mr.  Faw^ 
cett  became  blind  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  yet  in  the  next 
twenty  years  he  accomplished  remarkable  feats  through  the 
help  of  his  wife.  Miss  Garrett,  before  their  marriage  a 
woman  of  rare  capacity,  became  after  that  event  his  secre* 
tary,  fellow  student,  adviser  and  other  self. 

The  married  life  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Cooper  flowed  on 
without  a  ripple  until  she  was  taken  from  his  side,  from  which 
time  he  was  never  quite  the  same  again.  "  She  helped  me  in 
everything  I  tried  to  do  or  to  be,"  he  said.  George  Bancroft 
also  was  as  tender  of  his  invalid  wife  as  a  motfaerof  her  child. 
He  never  returned  from  a  ride  or  walk  without  bringing  her  a 
flower.  Once  when  a  friend  was  present  he  came  in  from 
the  sunshine  and  with  courtly  grace  presented  ber  with  a 
pink  camelia,  saying,  "  I  have  brought  the  loveliest  tfiing  I 
could  find  to-day  for  my  beloved." 

Geoige  Jacob  Holyoake  said  of  his  departed  wife,  "In 
whatever  I  said  or  wrote  I  had  regard  to  what  she  would 
think.  While  she  lived  the  world  seemed  complete  even 
though  I  was  so  far  away  as  New  Mexico.  Ndw  the  world  no 
longer  seems  inhabited."  Equally  united  were  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  H.  Hamilton.  The  wife  kept  herself  "familiar  with 
her  husband's  famous  cases,"  says  a  friend  of  the  physician, 
"  and  was  adviser  and  confident  in  the  preparation  of  his  vol- 
umes, doing  the  proof  reading  and  revising.  Not  a  page  of 
all  his  great  works  but  had  the  benefit  of  her  suggestions  and 
corrections."  In  the  preface  of  one  Dr.  Hamilton  makes 
acknowledgment,  "  as  a  long-delayed  tribute  of  affection  and 
gratitude  to  one  who  has  assisted  him  in  the  reading  of  the 
proof  of  each  successive  edition,  but  who  declines  to  be 
known  to  the  public  except  as  his  dearest  friend,  companion 
and  counsellor." 

In  a  volume  of  charming  letters  of  Lydia  Maria  Child  we 
find  a  sunny  glimpse  of  a  genuine  home  life.  In  writing  to  a 
friend  Mrs.  Child  states  that 

"  David  and  I  are  growing  old.  He  will  be  80  In  three  weeks, 
and  I  was  73  last  February.  But  we  keep  young  in  our  feelings. 
We  are  in  fact  like  two  old  children ;  as  much  interested  as  ever  in 
the  birds  and  wild  flowers,  and  with  sympathies  as  lively  as  ever 
in  all  that  concerns  the  welfare  of  the  world.  Our  habitual  mind 
is  serene  and  cheerful.  The  astonishing  activity  of  evil  sometimes 
make  me  despondent  for  a  while,  but  my  belief  returns  as  strong 
as  ever,  that  there  is  more  good  thzn  evil  in  the  world,  and  that  the 
Allwise  Being  is  guiding  the  good  to  certain  victory." 

Many  poetic  tributes  of  conjugal  affection  might  be  cited, 
but  two  will  suffice.  William  Winter's  dedication  of  a  volume 
of  melodious  verse  to  his  wife  deserves  npt^ce :  . 

True  heart !  upon  the  C6r^l»teefc«*(»thl^  O  Q IC 
My  days,  like  roses  in  a  sanimer  brook,  O 
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Float  ]yf  in  fragranoe  and  in  melody, 
Take  theie— unworthy  8yint>ol8  of  my  soul, 
Made  precious  by  the  heavenly  faith  ttf  thine  t 
Take  them,  and  tiiough  a  tmce  of  pain  looks  through 
The  marble  v^l  of  words,  thy  heart  will  know 
That  what  was  shadow  once  is  sunshine  now, 
And  life  all  peace  and  beauty  and  content — 
Redeemed  and  hallowed  by  thy  sacred  grace. 

Its  counterpart  by  Mrs.  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr  is  as  delicate  as 
anything  within  the  covers  of  the  book  which  she  dedicated 
to  General  Dorr : 

I  brought  thee,  love,  the  first  pale  buds  of  spring 

Frail  blooms  that  trembled  in  the  lonely  dells, 

Wild  violets,  mayhap,  er  nodding  bells ; 
Gathered  when  happy  birds  on  joyous  wing 
Flattered  from  bough  to  bough  to  coo  and  sing. 

I  brought  the  summer  roses,  such  as  grow 

In  our  own  garden  ground,  and  do  not  know 
The  grace  of  tenderer  culture.   Now  I  bring 
The  early  Howers  of  autumn— golden-rod 

Plucked  by  the  wayside,  asters  starry-eyed, 

With  here  and  there,  alasi  a  crimson  leaf 
That  dropped,  untimely,  on  the  waiting  sod, 

Dear  heart  I  refuse  not  thou  this  later  sbeaf, 

From  fields  where  we  have  wandered  side  by  side. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  tribute  of  affection  which  has 
been  given  to  the  world  since  the  eastern  potentate  built  that 
mausoleum  to  his  departed  spouse  which  is  still  the  wonder 
of  the  ages,  is  a  letter  written  by  the  wife  of  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne after  the  death  of  the  great  novelist : 

"  This  Is  the  whole.  No  more  can  be  asked  of  God.  There  can 
be  no  death  nor  loss  for  me  forever  more.  I  staad  so  far  within 
the  veil  that  the  light  from  God's  countenance  can  never  be  hidden 
from  me  for  one  moment  of  the  eternal  day,  now  nor  then.  God 
gave  me  the  rose  of  time,  the  blossom  of  the  ages  to  call  my  own 
for  twenty-five  years  of  human  life. 

God  has  satisfied  wholly  my  insatiable  heart  with  a  perfect  love 
that  transcends  my  dreams.  He  has  decreed  this  eartfaly  life  a 
mere  court  of  the  'house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens.*  Oh,  yes,  dear  Heavenly  Father!  *  I  will  be  glad '  that 
my  darlii^  has  suddenly  escaped  from  the  rude  jars  and  hurts  of 
this  outer  court,  and  when  1  was  not  aware  that  an  angel  gently 
drew  him  within  the  palace  door  that  turned  on  noiseless  golden 
hinges,  drew  him  in,  because  he  was  weary. 

"  God  gave  to  his  beloved  sleep.  And  then  an  awakening  which 
will  require  no  more  restoring  slumber. 

"As  the  dewdrop  holds  the  day,  so  my  heart  holds  the  presence 
of  the  glorified  freed  spirit.  He  was  so  beautiful  here  that  he  will 
not  need  much  change  to  become  a  '  shining  one ! '  How  easily  I 
shall  know  him  when  my  children  have  done  with  me,  and  perhaps 
the  angel  will  draw  me  gently  also  within  the  palace  door  if  I  do 
not  faint,  but  truly  live.   Thy  will  be  done." 

That  this  was  not  a  rhapsody  but  an  attitude  of  mind  her 
best  friends  testify  .  The  shy,  shrinking  man  who  was  ill  at 
ease  with  all  but  the  one  woman  who  seemed  mother  and 
wife  in  one,  who  could  never  let  anyone  look  on  while  he 
put  pen  to  paper,  would  never  have  done  a  moiety  of  his 
work  buf  for  her  who  always  saw  him  through  a  glorified 
medium.  "  In  the  absence  of  the  cook,"  she  writes  to  her 
mother,  "  he  rose  betimes  and  kindling  the  fire,  by  the  time 
I  came  down  the  teakettle  boiled,  the  potatoes  were  baked 
and  the  rice  cooked  and  my  lord  sat  with  a  book  superintend- 
ing. Just  imagine  that  superb  head  peeking  at  the  rice  or 
examining  the  potatoes  with  the  air  and  port  of  a  monarch  ! 
And  that  angelic  smile  on  his  face  lifting  him  clean  out  of 
culinary  scenes  into  the  air  of  the  gods."  Indeed  it  is  just 
possible  that  other  women  might  glorify  more  common-place 
husbands  who  would  be  good  enough  to  build  fires  and  get 
breakfasts  in  the  absence  of  domestics ! 

The  last  and  most  delightful  testimony  to  marital  happi- 
ness occurs  in  the  Memorials  of  the  late  Bishop  Gilbert 
Haven  whose  memory  is  greatly  revered  in  the  Methoc}^t 


Episcopal  church.  While  principal  of  the  Amenia  Semi- 
nary he  married  one  of  the  pupils,  a  young  woman  radiantly 
beautiful  in  character  and  in  person.  No  better  evidence 
of  her  worth  could  be  given  than  the  words  of  her  mother-in- 
law— "  She  was  just  as  good  as  she  could  h^alithe  Hnu." 
These  were  eight  halcyon  years  and  then  Bishop  Haven 
trod  the  path  of  life  without  her,  for  Providence  allows  no 
unalloyed  happiness  in  a  world  of  imperfection  and  discipline. 
But  her  living  presence  was  in  his  heart  and  to  the  solicita- 
tions of  his  friends  during  the  next  twenty  years  that  he 
should  enter  into  new  relations  he  made  one  reply.  "I  am 
married."  During  all  that  time  in  roaming  over  the  world 
doing  good  and  binding  up  the  broken  hearts  of  others,  he 
"  sought  for  death  with  passionate  ardor  as  the  welcome 
portal  of  re-union  with  the  loved  and  lost." 

When  at  last  death  came  it  found  him  with  the  name  of 
her  upon  his  lips  of  whom  he  had  said,  "  I  would  willingly 
make  a  pilgrimage  around  the  earth  to  see  my  wife."  And 
when  the  supreme  hour  had  come  the  weary  man  sighed 
aloud,—"  After  I  have  seen  the  Lord  I  shall  want  to  rest  the 
first  thousand  years  with  my  head  in  the  lap  of  my  Mary." 

 —HesUr  M.  Fook. 

Original  in  Good  Houskkbbpihg. 

OBOWDED  OUT. 

The  day  was  done,— with  weary  hands  and  brain 
I  watched  the  twilight's  shadows  deeper  grow, 

And  with  unquiet  spirit  thought  of  all 
The  hours  had  failed  to  bring;  so  weak,  so  slow 

Had  been  the  hands  to  do  the  mind's  behest, 

While  in  the  heart  remained  a  vague  unrest. 

Till  backward,  like  a  flash  of  light  there  came 

This  saying,  that  sometime,  somewhere, 
I  must  have  re^  in  years  long  since  gone  by. 

Ere  yet  the  world  had  brought  to  me  a  care, — 
These  were  the  words,  their  truth  I  could  not  doubt,— 
"  In  every  life,  something  gets  crowded  out." 

Yes,  something,  surely;  yet  a  mighty  truth 
Lies  back  of  this ;  that  we,  ourselves,  may  choose 

In  greater  part  the  work  that  we  must  do, 
And  whether  we  the  best  or  worst  refuse. 

Determines  everything ;  on  this  must  rest 

The  life,  the  character  by  each  possessed. 

Ve^  much  is  crowded  out  of  every  life,— 
Strive  as  we  will,  some  things  arc  still  undone : 

A  friend  lies  UI ;  "  We'll  go  to-day,"  we  think ; 
"  We'll  go  before  the  setting  of  the  sun." 

Night  comes;  'tis  unfulfilled ;  and  morning  light 

Takes  her  forever  from  our  mortal  sight. 

And  distant  friends  we  hold  in  memory  dear, 
Yet  send  no  word  of  greeting ;  every  hour 

Is  full,  it  seems,  so  full  of  work,  we  feel 
We  have  no  time  to  write.   And  thus  the  flowei 

Of  friendship  oft  is  blighted ;  hearts  grow  sad. 

Because  we  have  not  time  to  make  them  glad. 

Deep  longings  lie  within  the  inmost  heart, — 

We  feel  a  hidden  power  to  do,  to  be 
What  lies  beyond  our  grasp ;  we  try  in  vain 

To  quell  the  longing,  hoping  still  to  see 
The  day  when  Fortune's  wheel  shall  turn  about. 
And  these  shall  be  no  longer  crowded  out 

Oh,  happy  thought  I   That  in  the  life  to  come 
There  will  be  time  for  all;  all  friendship  true. 

All  aspiration  deep,  our  hearts'  desire, 
All  the  good  work  we  have  so  wished  to  do. 

Then  why  should  we  complain,  and  wherefore  doubt, 

Because  in  this  life  much  is  crowded  out? 

—Mabel  Potter  Tollman, 


The  sober  comfort,  all  the  peace  which  springs 

From  the  large  aggregate  of  little  things ; 

On  these  small  cares  of  daughter,  wife  or  friend, 

The  almost  sacrfcd^byrof  homedepend-^^nmut  More, 
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OtJB  BABIES  AHS  THEIB  K0THEB8. 

V. 

Teething. 

ATCHING  for  baby's  first  tooth  is  not 
alway  an  unalloyed  pleasure,  fraught 
as  it  often  is  with  danger  to  baby 
and  sleepless  nights  to  mother.  Al- 
though a  physiological  process,  to 
which  there  should  be  attached  no 
more  discomfort  than  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  growing,  yet,  as  a  rule, 
owing  either  to  some  dyscrasy  of  the 
infant  or  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
nurses,  teething  is  often  accompanied 
with  divers  derangements  of  the  system,  dangerous  in  degree 
as  they  increase  in  severity.  And  these  symptoms  are  present, 
not  only  during  the  time  the  teeth  are  actually  cutting  through 
the  gums,  but  often  weeks  before.  The  reason  for  their  early 
appearance,  before  the  mouth  gives  any  evidence  of  the  ap- 
proach of  teeth,  is  due  to  the  formative  process  taking  place 
in  the  jaw.  At  birth  the  rudimentary  teeth  exist  as  soft  pulpy 
masses.  To  change  this  soft  mass  to  the  hard,  pearly  sub- 
stance called  a  tooth,  great  changes  are  necessary.  It  is  ac- 
complished in  two  ways.  Without  going  into  details,  it  will 
suffice  to  say  lime  must  be  deposited  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties. While  the  embryo  tooth  is  thus  hardening  it  is  pushed 
forward,  exerting  a  moderate  pressure  in  the  soft  parts  before 
it  which  are  really  absorbed  away  as  the  tooth  advances,  leav- 
ing only  a  small  amount  of  cutting  to  be  done.  To  insure 
harmonious  action  three  things  are  necessary :  Nature  must 
have  sufficient  lime  phosphate  furnished  her;  she  must  be 
capable  of  assimilating  it  and  using  it  where  needed;  lastly, 
the  soft  parts,  or  gums,  must  not  offer  unusual  resistance  to 
the  progress  of  the  tooth.  When  these  three  elements  of  suc- 
cess join  hands  no  further  evidence  of  teething  is  given  than 
the  appearance  of  the  sharp,  tiny  point  baby  so  delights  to 
test,  having  possibly  an  increased  flow  of  saliva  which  is  noi^ 
mal  and  the  desire  to  bite  the  gums  on  some  hard  substance, 
though  in  many  cases  there  is  not  enough  uneasiness  to  call 
forth  this  last  symptom. 

Unfortunately,  failure  in  any  one  factor  entirely  changes  the 
line  of  the  story.  It  requires  technical  knowledge  and  diag- 
nostic skill  to  at  once  determine  the  real  trouble.  However, 
if  the  child  is  inclined  to  be  fleshy,  if  the  fontandUs  in  the 
head  remain  open  and  large,  long  past  the  usual  period  for 
partial  closure,  if  the  flesh  is  flabby,  the  back  part  of  the  head 
wet  with  sweat,  especially  when  sleeping,  saturating  the 
pillow,  rest  assured  there  is  faulty  assimilation,  and  probably 
also  lack  of  sufficient  quantity. 

To*  remedy,  if  the  baby  is  being  brought  up  on  the  bottle, 
add  to  the  milk  one  teaspoonful  of  lime  water  three  times  in 
twenty-four  hours.  If  the  child  is  at  the  breast,  give  three 
grains  of  phosphate  of  lime  or  carbonate  twice  a  day.  Don't 
make  the  mistake  of  thinking  if  a  iittle  is  beneficial  more 
will  be  better.  Nature  will  appropriate  only  so  much  and 
the  surplus  is  eliminated  as  a  foreign  substance  and,  if  in  too 
great  quantities,  induces  bowel  troubles,  the  very  evil  we 
wish  to  avoid.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  child's  bony  system 
seems  well  formed,  but  the  gums  are  swollen,  hot,  and  ten- 
der; if,  moreover,  there  is  a  whitish  gristle-like  looking  line 
along  the  central  portion  of  the  ahtoius  or  gum,  the  infant  is 
feverish,  fretful,  constantly  rubbing  its  mouth  and  little  head, 
probably  the  third  element  of  success  is  wanting,  the  gums 
offer  too  much  resistance,  and  the  pain  from  the  imprisoned 
tooth  is  terrible,  as  all  can  testify  who  have  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  struggle  o'er  the  advent  of  their  s(H:aUed  wisdom 
teeth,  though  they  seem  perfect  "  folly  "  teeth. 


This  condition  is  apt  to  ensue  when  the  child  is  very  back- 
ward about  teething,  when  for  months  it  has  been  chewing 
whatever  it  could  get  into  its  mouth,  making  the  gums 
tough,  as  there  was  no  sharp-edged  tooth  back  of  it  to 
wear  it  away,  and  especially  when  the  gums  have  been  pre- 
maturely lanced.  If  possible,  lancing  should  never  be  re- 
sorted to  until  the  tooth  is  at  hand,  otherwise  the  wound  heals 
and  the  gum  is  harder  than  ever.  When,  however,  the  evi- 
dences are  that  the  resistance  of  the  gum  is  the  difficulty, 
lancing  should  be  performed  at  once  and  thoroughly.  Let 
not  the  mother  be  frightened,  it  is  not  a  painful  operation ; 
the  child  struggles,  often,  because  it  does  not  know  the  phy- 
sician, and  again  its  little  mouth  is  sore,  but  the  knife  itself 
does  not  hurt. 

Sometimes  a  physician  cannot  be  obtained,  either  from 
the  expense  or  the  great  distance  from  town  at  which  die 
parents  reside.  For  the  benefit  of  mothers  so  placed  I  give 
the  following  directions,  which,  if  followed,  may  save  the 
babe's  life,  since  convulsions  often  speedily  ensue  the  paia 
caused  by  a  tooth  thus  checked.  Take  the  small  blade  to  a 
penknife,  have  it  sharp  as  a  razor,  wind  with  cloth  to  within 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  point;  open  baby's  mouth,  hold 
the  lips  back  with  the  fingers  over  the  site  of  the  incisors 
(front  teeth),  make  shallow  incisions  like  this  -H-.  Your  knife 
will  doubtless  strike  the  tooth.  The  incision  running  parallel 
with  the  jaw  should  not  be  longer  than  the  tooth  is  wide,  the 
reverse  cuts  very  short  If  it  is  a  canine,  eye  or  stomach 
tooth,  make  the  incision  thus  -h;  if  over  a  back  tooth  I^J. 
With  the  knife  guarded  aU  but  the  point,  and  the  cheek,  hps 
and  tongue  avoided,  you  can  do  no  danger.  Baby  will  doubt- 
less look  up  with  a  surprised  air  as  he  tastes  the  drop  or  two 
of  blood  that  will  flow,  but  don't  grieve,  you've  not  hurt  him, 
and  if  done  when  really  called  for,  you  will  be  surprised  at 
the  evidence  of  great  relief  you  have  given  him.  Much 
can  be  done  to  allay  the  feverish  condition  of  the  mouth  by 
giving  the  child  a  cloth  wet  in  cold  water  to  suck,  or,  better 
still,  wrap  a  small  piece  of  ice  in  a  fine,  soft  cloth,  and  let 
baby  have  it  Often  quite  a  restful  sleep  will  be  gained  from 
the  use  of  this  simple  device. 

Children  are  often  over-fed  during  this  period  because  noth- 
ing seems  to  quiet  them  but  the  nurse.  It  is  not  always 
hunger  but  thirst  that  creates  the  demand,  and  thirst  is  never 
so  well  satisfied  as  with  water.  Yet  the  hot  condition  of  the 
mouth  makes  even  drinking  palliative  only  for  the  moment 
and  since  a  large  quantity  of  water  is  not  advisable  remember 
the  cold  cloth  or  the  bit  of  broken  ice  I  have  suggested. 
There  is  often  added  to  the  other  troubles  an  aptheus  condi- 
tion of  the  mouth ;  little  points  of  canker  make  their  appear- 
ance, rendering  baby  still  more  miserable. 

Scrupulous  cleanliness  is  a  great  preventive.  Milk  is  much 
more  apt  to  harden  on  the  dry  tongue  and  mouth  at  this 
period.  Remove  it  carefully  with  a  brush  or  soft  cloth  wet  in 
warm  water.  If  canker  is  really  present,  apply  with  a  fine 
camel's  hair  pencil  a  preparation  of  pulverized  borax  and  wild 
sage,  equal  proportions,  or  make  a  solution  of  it  by  boiling 
the  sage,  add  the  borax,  only  a  teaspoonful  of  the  powder  to 
a  tablespoonful  of  strong  sage  solution  and  ai^ly  this.  The 
solution  of  borax  and  honey,  so  highly  lauded  and  so  effica- 
cious in  the  case  of  older  patients,  is  not  suitable  for  babes, 
the  honey  causing  colic  and  acid  fermentation  in  the  stomach. 
Honey  and  milk  never  were  good  friends,  and  the  addition  of 
borax  does  not  serve  to  pacify. 

During  thb  whole  period  the  child  should  be  kept  as  free 
from  excitement  as  possible.  Let  it  have  the  out-door  air  if 
at  all  practicable.  Of  course,  in  the  winter  season,  the  best 
that  can  be  done  is  to  have  well  ventUatedrooms  and  all  the 
sunshine  obtainable  and  at  tge^m^  ^ti^<^o^[^^|i^rith 
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In  the  summer,  avoid  overheating  the  child.  Don't  allow 
it  to  be  drag^d  round  in  the  broiling  sun  some  nurse,  or 
kindly  disposed  child  hardly  old  enough  to  be  out  of  the 
nursery  herself.  The  rays  of  a  blistering  sun,  registering 
90"  in  the  shade,  do  not  seem  to  cool  the  head,  already  some- 
what heated  by  the  irritation  of  teething  and  the  growing 
brain. 

The  better  hygiene  you  can  observe  for  the  first  eighteen 
months  of  baby's  life,  the  better  chance  the  child  has  of  liv- 
ing. A  slight  ailment  such  as  a  cold,  a  little  irritation  of  the 
bowels  from  solid  food  may  be  the  match  to  gun-powder,  and 
another  life  is  chilled  in  the  budding,  another  home  is  made 
sorrowful  that  else  would  have  been  happy.  It  is  a  falla- 
cious idea  that  a  young  child  needs  anything  but  milk,  if 
that  agrees,  until  the  teeth  are  present  in  numbers  suffi- 
cient for  masticating  food.  Even  soft  foods  often  work 
mischief.  Starchy  foods  need  ptyaline  for  their  digestion ; 
this  is  a  chemical  ingredient  of  the  saliva,  but  infants  have 
veiy  little  saliva  and  less  ptyaline,  therefore  the  custom  of 
giving  potatoes,  cracker,  and  so  on,  during  the  early  months 
is  pernicious.  While  it  may  not  harm  nine  out  of  ten,  the 
tenth  one  may  die. 

From  their  first  appearance  the  teeth  should  be  cared  for, 
kept  clean,  and  not  used  for  nut-crackers.  If  they  decay  very 
quickly,  have  soft  fillings  put  in  if  possible,  as  retaining  the 
temporaiy  set  as  long  as  possible  will  insure  a  better,  evener 
permanent  set 

—Amelia  A.  Whitfield,  M.  D. 
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THE  SILEHT  LA5D. 

Over  yonder's  the  tflent  land, 

That  lie*  at  peace  in  the  evening  lightj 
The  eloquent  ^enM  of  beantiful  hil)»— 

Staoncli  througli  the  day  and  darkest  night 
At  peace  while  the  golden  sonbeanu  creep. 
At  peace  when  the  stars  their  pale  watch  keep, 
Yet  holding  for  rae  what  my  heart  understands 
As  a  message  from  oat  of  the  silent  lands. 

Forever  at  rest ;  oh  my  beautiful  hills  I 

O'er  the  keys  of  the  organ  my  fingers  creep. 
While  I  strive  to  awaken  from  tones  loved  best 

The  dreams  my  beautiful  hills  must  keep. 
The  low-toned,  changeful,  loving  theme. 
That  rings  like  a  voice  of  the  silent  dreamt 
Bringing  the  message  so  solemnly, 
That  cries  from  my  beautiful  hills  to  me. 

Sometimes  there's  a  mist  o'er  my  faithful  hills— 
My  beautiful  land  lies  bathed  in  tears; 

And  the  theme  grows  sad  with  minor  tone. 
Full  of  earthly,  wistful  fears. 

And  nought  can  span  the  spac£  between 

Their  weary  waste  and  their  rest  serene ; 
,     Pull  o£  repining  is  the  strain 

That  comes  for  a  message  through  the  rain. 

•    And  again  in  the  twilight  hoar 

There  are  footsteps  on  this  hill  of  mine, 
And  a  gleam  of  Angel  raiment,  pure, 

Is  seen  on  the  distant  heights  to  shine; 
And  Angel  faces,  through  evening  mist 
Of  delicate,  trembling  amethyst, 
Look  downward  and  smile,  while  with  loving  hands, 
They  draw  my  soul  to  those  Silent  Lands. 

Oh,  my  distant  land,  my  peaceful  rest  I 

Hill  and  height  of  the  strength  above. 
Lying  at  rest  day  after  day. 

Giving  me  hope,  life,  and  love. 
Bring  me  thy  theme  forever  more, 
Thoughts  of  the  dear  ones  gone  before, 
Until  in  the  haven  of  tender  release, 
I  find  fmrcrer  the  Land  of  Peace. 

—OltPia  Uvell  Wilson. 
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A  FSETTT  OfiHAKEIT 
That  tox  Boys  Can  Make  to  Advantage. 

MINIATURE  well  curb,  sweep 
and  bucket  is  an  odd  and 
pretty  ornament  for  the  parior 
mantel  or  center  table,  and 
this  is  the  way  to  make  it: 
For  the  base  board,  take  a 
half-inch  strip  of  soft  wood 
fifteen  inches  long  and  four 
inches  wide.  In  its  center  fit 
and  securely  fasten  the  well 
post,  a  round  standard,  also  of  pine  or  cedar  wood,  seven 
inches  high,  with  a  groove  one-half  inch  deep  at  its  top, 
across  which  a  strong  pin  is  fastened  on  which  the  sweep 
swings  up  and  down.  Three-fourths  of  an  inch  from  the  left- 
hand  end  of  the  baseboard,  and  in  its  center,  secure  a  small 
upright  stick,  slanting  toward  the  left,  two  and  one-half  inches 
high  and  with  a  crotch  at  its  top  on  which  the  butt  end  of  the 
sweep  rests  when  not  in  use. 

The  sweep  is  a  tapering,  round  stick,  sixteen  inches  long 
and  a  half  inch  in  diameter  at  its  butt  end.  A  siceleton  trough 
for  holding  the  sweep's  ballast  stone  in  place  on  this  outer 
extremity,  is  made  by  driving,  sharply  slanted,  two  little 
wooden  pins,  an  inch  or  more  apart,  on  either  side  of  the 
sweep.  A  jagged,  mossy  bit  of  granite  the  size  of  a  butter- 
nut makes  a  pretty  weight  for  the  sweep.  An  inch  long  chain 
— a  fragment  of  an  old  steel  watch  chain— swings  from  the 
right-hand  end  of  the  sweep,  from  which  depends  the  well 
pole.  This  has  the  diameter  of  a  slate  pencil  and  is  five 
inches  long.  A  diminutive  wooden  bail  bucket,  having  the 
capacity  of  half  an  egg  shell,  swings  from  a  tiny  ring  in  the 
end  of  the  pole  and  hangs  just  over  the  curb.  This  is  built 
in  the  center  and  near  the  right-hand  end  of  the  baseboard, 
and  throws  its  shadow  in  the  little  round  mirror  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  curb.  A  circular  hole,  one  and  a  half  inches 
in  diameter  is  first  cut  through  the  baseboard — which  is 
finished  with  mats  of  moss — and  fitted  with  a  bit  of  looking- 
glass,  around  which  is  put  an  edging  of  tiny  stones  and  sprigs 
of  green  moss.  The  curb  is  a  wooden  pen,  made  from  pieces 
of  a  thin  cigar  box,  two  and  one-half  inches  square  and  high, 
excepting  a  depression  cut  in  the  top  of  its  east  end  for  easier 
emptying  of  the  brimming  bucket,  and  is  built  directly  over 
this  mirror  or  mouth  of  the  well,  which  reflects  bucket  and 
pole  as  delusively  as  though  deep,  cool  waters  lay  beneath. 

  — Clarissa  letter. 

CoUacted  for  Good  Housekebpins. 

VISE  SATDTOS  WELL  SAD). 
To  protect  ourselves  against  the  storms  of  passion,  marriage 
with  a  good  woman  is  a  harbor  in  the  tempest;  but  with  a  bad 
woman,  it  is  a  tempest  in  the  harbor.^.  Petit  Seftn. 

In  all  Christian  countries,  men  are  trained  to  a  tender  care  of 
wives,  mothers,  and  sisters;  and  a  chivalrous  impulse  to  protect 
and  provide  for  helpless  womaDhood  is  often  stronger  in  men  than 
in  most  women. — Catherine  E.  Beecher. 

The  best  and  simplest  cosmetic  for  women  is  constant  gentle- 
ness and  sympathy  for  the  noblest  interests  of  her  fellow  creatures. 
This  preserves  and  gives  to  her  features  an  indelibly  gay,  fresh, 
and  ngreeable  expression.  If  women  would  but  realize  that  harsh- 
ness makes  them  ug^y,  it  would  prove  the  best  means  of  conver- 
sion.—^tr^^o^A. 

We  are  not  very  much  to  blame  for  our  bad  marriages.  We  live 
amid  hallucinations,  and  this  especial  trap  is  laid  to  trip  up  our 
feet  with,  and  all  are  tripped  up  first  or  last.  But  the  mighty 
mother,  who  has  been  so  shy  with  us,  as  if  she  felt  she  owed  us 
some  indemnity,  insinuates  into  the  Pand«a  box  of  muriage  soin^ 
deep  and  wrions  b«ne«ts,  a©?^ll^8B^4i93©f^W- 
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Original  in  Good  Hoosbxbbping. 

WILD  FLOWEBS  IE  THE  HOME  OABDEH. 

By  the  aid  of  "the  Right  Kind  of  a  Boy." 

is  quite  possible  to  brings  a  little  bit 
of  nature  close  to  our  doors,  and  to 
make  flourish  in  our  own  gardens 
many  of  the  wild  blossoms  that  en- 
chant us  with  their  beauty  in  our  field 
and  woodland  walks.    Indeed,  it  is 
quite  worth  while  to  make  a  special 
trip  or  two  for  them,  armed  if  possible 
with  a  tin  botany  case  and  stout 
trowel,  but  if  these  are  not  forth- 
coming, any  old  basket  and  case  knife 
can  be  made  to  answer.  Just  the  right 
kind  of  a  boy  is  a  very  convenient  ad- 
junct, and  it  is  a  very  convenient  thing  to  be  able  to  send  the 
boy  by  himself  when  once  he  knows  how.   He  can  go  into 
swamps  and  thickets  where  you  cannot,  and  will  light  upon 
many  things  you  never  knew  grew  in  your  region. 

Just  the  proper  sort  of  boy  is  not  so  scarce  as  one  might 
imagine.  If  you  have  none  of  your  own,  the  article  boy  is 
very  easy  to  borrow,  but  if  you  train  him  yourself,  be  sure  to 
begin  early.  The  boy  who  cannot  be  interested  in  botany 
and  ornithology  may  doubtless  make  a  very  useful  citizen, 
but  I  would  rather  not  have  him  on  my  hands  to  amuse  and 
occupy  during  his  vacations. 

Little  children  like  to  plant  things  and  it  adds  greatly  to 
the  fun  of  helping  mother  sort  the  daisies  and  buttercups 
they  have  been  up  on  the  hillside  with  her  to  gather,  if  some 
of  them  are  found  to  have  roots,  and  can  be  planted  in  a 
hole  into  which  a  little  water  has  been  as  gravely  poured  as 
if  it  were  a  libation  to  the  goddess  of  floriculture. 

Never  mind  if  they  do  not  all  survive;  some  of  them  will 
thoi^h  they  may  not  produce  as  wonderful  results  as  the 
dear  little  gardeners  expect.  My  own  little  boy  has  just 
planted  a  spruce  bough  in  the  sunniest  spot  in  the  garden, 
with  firm  faith  that  it  will  grow  into  a  Christmas  tree,  but 
when  it  turns  yellow  he  will  be  quite  ready  to  go  with  me 
after  something  that  will  grow  there. 

And  after,  awhile,  when  the  boy  you  have  taught  to  notice 
and  love  wild  plants,  is  old  enough  to  go  on  rambles  for  fish 
or  berries  by  himself,  or  with  his  one  chosen  chum,  you  will 
find  that  every  new  woodland  treasure  will  catch  his  eye,  and 
he  will  bring  the  blossoms  at  least,  and,  if  possible,  the 
whole  plant  home  to  mother.  If  you  are  at  all  fond  of  botany 
you  will  find  opportunity  to  examine  many  new  things,  and  if 
you  do  not  care  for  them  in  that  way,  you  can  at  least  fill  the 
vases  with  the  long  procession  from  blood  root  and  hepatica, 
through  columbine  and  la dy's-s Upper,  swamp-apple  and 
laurel,  to  bittersweet  and  witch  hazel. 

An  old  apple  tree  which  bears  just  enough  to  make  it 
rather  a  pity  to  cut  it  down,  and  yet  renders  the  ground  in 
its  vicinity  rather  worthless  for  gardening  purposes,  makes  a 
very  good  excuse  for  planting  a  wild  flower  bed  there.  If 
corn  and  squashes  will  not  grow  in  that  particular  spot,  it 
will  be  quite  in  order  to  plant  there  the  things  at  which  the 
strictly  practical  portion  of  the  family  will  smile. 

One  of  the  things  that  will  be  sure  to  grow  is  blood  root. 
It  sends  up  in  early  spring  the  leaves  wrapped  around  the 
flower  buds,  but  when  the  blossoms  open  the  leaves  are  not 
very  large.  The  plant  belongs  to  the  poppy  family,  though 
there  is  nothing  about  its  general  appearance  to  indicate  it  to 
a  person  unfamiliar  with  botany.  The  blossoms  ar«  hand- 
some white  stars,  and  after  they  are  g^e,  the  smooth,  round 
leaves  with  scolloped  edges,  grow  much  larger  and  make  a 
very  pretty  plant.  The  roots  are  reddish,  and  the  broken 
stems  exude  a  red  juice,  which  gives  the  plant  its  common 


name,  the  botanical  title  being  Sanguinaria  Canadmsu.  The 
red  rootstocL  has  medicinal  properties. 

The  delicate  little  Liver-leaf,^^a//«»  Triloba,  will  blossom 
in  the  garden  or  in  a  fernery.  It  is  one  of  our  very  earliest 
wild  flowers,  and  has  rounded,  three  lobed  leaves,  whose 
shape  has  been  likened  to  that  of  the  liver,  whence  the 
common  name.  The  blossoms  are  various  shades  of  laven- 
der and  blue,  paling  nearly  to  white.  Trailing  Arbutus, 
Epigea  Repem,  blossoms  beautifully  in  a  fernery,  but  I  have 
never  lucceeded  with  it  in  the  garden.  It  lives  along  through 
one  summer  and  can  usually  be  found  the  next  spring,  but 
dies  soon  after  without  blossoming. 

Partridge  Vine,  or  Boxberry,  JUitckella  Repens,  acts  in 
about  the  same  manner,  strugghng  for  existence,  though  the 
vines  freshly  brought  from  the  woods  in  the  autumn,  flourish 
in  the  fernery,  and  occasionally  blossom  there.  Rattlesnake 
Plantain,  Goodyera  Fubescens,  with  its  curious  white  markings 
will  come  up  every  year,  though  it  has  never  blossomed  with 
me,  and  does  not  seem  to  increase  in  the  garden.  It  makes 
a  pretty  addition  to  the  fernery,  that  easiest  o£  all  arrange- 
ments for  house  plants  for  lazy  people  and  busy  people,  and 
it  has  a  great  reputation  as  a  cure  for  inflamed  eyes,  the 
pounded  leaves  being  used  as  poultices. 

The  yellow  Dogstooth  Violet,  Erythronium  Amxricanum, 
can  be  cultivated,  and  appears  in  some  of  the  Dutch  bulb  cat- 
alogues. It  is  a  very  pretty  plant,  and  children  like  going 
out  to  gather  great  sheaves  of  it,  in  the  moist  spring  days. 
The  pale  green  leaves  are  spotted  with  purple ;  they  are  two 
in  number,  flat,  smooth,  and  shining,  and  the  blossom  is  like  a 
little  nodding  lily,  to  which  family  the  plant  belongs. 

Of  course  you  will  have  ferns,  all  the  sorts  you  can  dig  up, 
from  tall  brakes  which  make  beautiful  clumps  for  any  spot 
not  too  sunny,  to  the  lovely,  dark-stemmed  maiden-hair. 
They  will  all  flourish,  in  spite  of  neglect,  and  are  exceedingly 
useful  for  cutting.  The  pretty,  trailing,  glos^-leaved  Gold- 
thread,  CopHs  TrifoliOy  will  live,  but  does  not  seem  to  in- 
crease. 

Jack-in-the-Pulpit,  (you  will  not  find  that  name  in  Gray) 
holds  up  its  head  bravely  year  after  year,  and  after  the  curi- 
ous blossom  which  gives  it  its  local  name  is  gone,  spreads 
out  its  broad,  tropical  looking  leaves  all  the  season  through, 
but  in  the  garden  the  pretty  bunch  of  scarlet  berries  is  apt  to 
drop  off  before  reaching  perfection.  It  is  properly  Arisaema 
Tripkyllum,  and  is  an  Arum.  One  of  its  names  is  Indian 
Turnip,  though  no  Indian  could'ever  have  found  its  roots 
edible ;  still  another  name  is  Dragon  root,  and  the  '^turnips'* 
have  high  local  repute  as  an  ingredient  in  cough  medicines. 

White  Cohosh,  or  Baneberry,  Actea  Alba^  makes  a  very 
pretty  plant,  with  deeply  veined  compound  leaves,  which 
make  good  backgrounds  for  flat  bouquets,  or  serve  to  edge 
baskets  of  cut  flowers,  and  so  is  worth  cultivating  for  the 
foliage  alone.  And  then  one  has  always  the  hope  that  it  may 
blossom  and  fruit  "  next  year  "—so  many  things  may  happen 
next  year— and  if  one  only  could  secure  the  pretty,  white, 
waxy  berries,  which  have  a  tiny  black  spot  on  one  side,  and 
look  as  if  stuck,  rather  than  hung,  upon  the  thick,  red,  coral- 
like stem,  then  one  would  feel  well  repaid  for  waiting. 

Wild  Violets,  blue  and  white,  will  bear  transplanting.  The 
two  most  frequently  met  blue  violets  are  the  arrow-leaved, 
Viola  Sagittaiay  and  the  common  blue  violet,  Viola  Cucullata. 
A  very  attractive  violet  to  children  is  Viola  Pedata,  which  has 
several  common  names,  as  bird-foot  violet,  sand  violet,  and 
parsley  violet.  It  has  finely  cut  .  leaves  and  large  flat  blos- 
soms of  a  lovely  sky  blue,  in  shape  more  like  a  pansy  than  is 
any  other  wild  violet. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  rapture  with  which,  when  a  little 
child,  I  greeted  the  first  of  the  sort  I  had  ever  seen.  We 
children  had  been  wandering  about  i!^th,^ur4ittlQ  ba^ts^n 
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one  of  those  delightful  Saturday  rambles  on  which  the  bas- 
kets weat  out  stored  with  bread  and  butter,  apple  pie  and 
doughnuts,  and  came  back  with  all  sorts  of  "finds"  in  them 
—pebbles,  acorns,  horse  chestnuts,  flowers,  nuts,  berries, 
"youngsters,"  as  we  called  young  winte^freens,  moss— any- 
thing; no  matter  if  we  threw  it  all  away  the  next  day;  we 
went  after  more  just  as  enthusiastically  the  next  time  we 
were  allowed. 

That  day  we  stopped  at  a  tiny  little  house,  as  desperately 
thirsty  as  children  always  are  whenever  they  happen  to  think 
of  water,  or  bear  the  word  mentioned.  We  must  have  looked 
rather  disreputable  with  our  tumbled  hair  and  dusty  shoes, 
limp  sun  bonnets,  and  jagged-brimmed  palm  leaf  hats,  and  if 
the  skirt  of  my  print  frock  was  still  sewed  to  the  waist,  and  no- 
where displayed  a  three  cornered  rent  all  ready  for  my  next 
lesson  in  sewing,  why,  then  I  was  passing  a  particularly  lucky 
Saturday. 

But  I  remember  we  met  a  most  kindly  reception,  and  were 
given  delicious  draughts  of  water  from  the  coolest  depths  of 
the  well,  handed  around  in  a  big  tin  dipper ;  a  dipper  far 
better  than  any  goblet  because  it  gave  the  idea  of  an  unlim- 
ited supply,  and  the  dull  polish  of  whose  sides,  together  with 
the  lump  of  solder  stopping  the  leak  in  the  bottom,  spoke 
more  eloquently  of  neatness  and  thrift  than  a  bright  new 
dipper  could  possibly  have  done. 

There  was  a  small,  dry  sink,  whose  apparent  use  was  sim- 
ply to  hold  the  water  pail.  A  sink  in  which  dishes  were  not 
washed  was  a  fascinating  object,  and  when  the  woman  told  us 
her  husband  had  made  it  for  her,  we  admired  it  still  more, 
and  thought  her  husband  must  be  a  very  remarkable  man. 

Then,  of  course,  she  asked  us  our  names,  and  ages,  and 
where  we  lived,  and  where  we  went  to  school,  and  I  remem- 
ber that  we  tried  to  be  very  polite — we  were  always  told  when 
we  started  off  to  "  remember  our  manners,"  and  we  girls 
were  anxiously  solicitous  for  the  behavior  of  the  boys. 

Then  after  another  big  drink  all  around  of  that  delicious 
water,  we  all  trooped  out,  and  strolling  down  the  road,  came 
in  a  moment  upon  that  patch  of  sand  violets — it  was  as  if  a 
piece  of  the  blue  sky  lay  at  our  feet  Out  came  the  old  blunt 
case  knives  which  always  went  with  us  upon  these  trips  to 
seek  what  we  might  find,  and  we  eagerly  transferred  the 
plants  to  our  baskets.  But  when  we  reached  home,  alas  I 
scarcely  a  vestige  of  their  former  beauty  remained.  We  put 
them  a-soak  and  planted  them  with  the  sanguine  faith  of 
childhood,  but  they  never  rallied;  nor  did  I  ever  succeed 
any  better,  although  I  have  tried  many  times. 

By  the  way,  elderly  people  who  have  lived  in  the  country, 
often  call  the  common  wild  violet  the  rattlesnake  violet. 
Why  is  it  that  so  many  wild  flowers  have  that  name  attached 
to  them  ?  There  is  rattlesnake  grass,  rattlesnake  plantain, 
and  rattlesnake  weed,  and  though  Gray  does  not  give  it,  and 
I  do  not  know  what  plant  is  meant,  I  have  often  heard  old 
people  talk  of  a  wild  plant  known  to  them  as  rattlesnake 
master.  Perhaps  some  of  these  plants  are  so  called  from  the 
curious  markings  of  the  leaves,  those  of  the  rattlesnake  plan- 
tain beii^  white,  and  of  rattlesnake  weed  a  dull  purple.  This 
plant  has  pretty  yellow  blossoms.  The  so  called  rattlesnake 
violet  is  held  in  repute  in  country  districts  as  a  specific  in 
kidney  diseases,  a  tea  being  made  of  the  leaves  and  plants 
many  a  good  old  nurse  gathering  and  drying  them  every  year 
along  with  her  catnip  and  sage. 

One  of  the  sturdiest,  most  sure  to  grow  wild  plants  you  can 
possibly  capture  and  tame  is  the  wild  scarlet  columbine,  or 
honeysuckle  as  it  is  often  called.  It  always  thrives ;  and 
blossoms  when  garden  flowers  are  not  very  plenty,  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  garden  columbines.  The  children  always 
like  its  scarlet  and  yellow  bells,  and  look  with  fresh  interest 
for  the    doves"  formed  by  the  long  spurs  of  the  corolla 


meeting  at  the  back,  the  heads  of  the  fancied  birds  all  being 
prettily  turned  toward  the  middle.  The  resemblance  is  not 
so  plain  in  the  garden  plants,  the  spurs  of  the  golden  colum- 
bine being  very  long  and  straight,  and  oftentimes  being  six 
in  number.  The  common  name  columbine  comes  from  col- 
umba^  a  dove,  and  the  botanical  name,  Aguilegia,  from  aguiia, 
an  eagle,  from  some  fancied  resemblance  of  these  same  spurs 
to  talons.  So  differently  do  different  people  see  the  same 
thing;  where  one  sees  graceful,  gentle,  doves'  heads,  an- 
other perraives  only  the  fierce  talons  of  a  bird  of  prey. 

The  wild  geranium,  or  crane's  bill.  Geranium  Mtuulatum, 
flourishes  under  cultivation,  and  has  a  pretty,  light  purple 
blossom,  resembling  in  color  the  flowers  of  the  sweet  scented 
geraniums  of  cultivation,  although  the  cultivated  geraniums 
belong  to  another  species  of  the  same  family.  This  is 
another  of  the  plants  of  medicinal  repute,  the  roots  being 
very  astringent.  Being  steeped  it  forms  an  excellent  wash 
for  sore  mouth,  and  combined  with  loaf  sugar  and  brandy,  it 
used  to  be  considered  a  specific  for  bowel  disorders. 

The  deep  pink  ladies  slipper,  Cypripedium  Acaulis^  dies 
down  to  the  ground  after  blossoming,  but  painted  trillium 
lyUlium  Erythrocarpum,  holds  up  its  mystic  three  leaves  all 
summer  through,  after  dropping  the  pretty  white  blossom 
with  the  pink  spots  at  the  base.  This  plant  has  several  vari- 
eties, a  purple  one,  and  several  white  ones,  and  also  has  sev- 
eral names,  as  birthroot,  three-leaved  nightshade,  and  wake- 
robin. 

Cardinal  flower,  or  scarlet  lobelia.  Lobelia  Cardtnalis^  bears 
transplanting  well,  and  if  not  in  too  sunny  a  situation, 
thrives  thereafter.  I  had  one  for  several  years  which  was  dug 
up  in  full  blossom  on  a  hot  July  forenoon,  and  spent  the  rest 
of  that  day  rattling  among  hammers  and  wrenches  in  the 
tender  box  of  a  locomotive.  A  b^  dipper  of  water  in  the 
hole  in  which  it  was  planted,  and  a  day  or  two's  penance  in  a 
newspaper  by  way  of  a  penitent's  sheet,  made  it  all  right.  It 
blossomed  beautifully  year  after  year,  but  on  being  trans- 
planted with  tender  care  one  moist  spring  day  when  we  were 
seeking  new  quarters,  it  ungratefully  died. 

The  showy  orange  milkweed,  Asclepias  Diberosa,  can  also 
be  safely  transplanted  to  the  garden  and  will  flourish  there. 
It  is  also  called  butterfly  weed  from  the  number  of  these  in- 
sects to  be  noticed  in  its  vicinity,  and  pleurisy  root,  from  its 
value  in  pleurisy  aad  bronchitis.  The  botanical  name  is  from 
Esculapius,  the  father  of  medicine. 

Forget-me-not,  or  scorpion  grass,  Myosotis,  is  very  pretty 
one  summer,  but  the  next  year  the  blossoms  are  so  small  as 
to  be  worthless.  Cultivated  ones  are  very  apt  to  do  the  same 
although  they  are  always  advertised  as  perennials. 

The  wild  evening  primrose,  Oenothera,  with  its  pretty  yel- 
low blossoms  will  live  in  the  garden,  and  sometimes  comes 
up  of  itself  in  odd  comers.  There  is  a  day  blossoming  sort 
called  sun  drops,  which  a  little  cultivation  makes  laige  and 
brilliant,  lighting  up  a  somber  comer  like  fairy  gold. 

The  wild  white  clematis,  or  Virgin's  Bower,  Clematis  Vir- 
giniana,  will  grow  in  the  garden,  and  often  appears  spontane- 
ously just  as  raspberry  bushes  do.  It  blossoms  and  *f  eathers 
out "  prettily  for  winter  bouquets,  but  is  not  a  very  noticeable 
plant  while  growing.  -  The  purple  wild  clematis,  Clematis 
Verticillarts,  is  much  rarer.  Indeed  I  have  heard  it  asserted 
that  it  could  only  be  found  at  Mount  Tom,  in  all  that  region. 
But  I  know  that  it  gp'ows  in  Greenfi&Id,  Mass.,  some  twenty 
odd  miles  north  of  Mount  Tom,  if  one  only  knows  where  to 
look  for  it  It  reveals  itself  to  people  who  are  willing  to  step 
a  little  aside  from  the  beaten  track  for  it,  albeit  many  others 
pass  within  a  few  feet  of  it  and  never  mistrust  its  presence. 

The  climbing  bittersweet,  or  waxwork,  Celastrus  Scandms, 
thrives  with  culture  and  may  often  be  seen  over  pantry  and 
kitchen  window  of  old  hou$^,  Th^  I'^^^^^^j^^^  ^ 
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not  especially  pretty,  but  the  scarlet  and  orange  berries  are 
brilliant  for  winter  use  in  the  house. 

Virginia  creeper,  variously  called  woodbine,  or  American 
ivy,  Amfieiqpsis  Quinque/olia,  is  perfectly  hardy  and  very 
brilliant  in  the  autumn.  Its  five-parted  leaves  distinguish  it 
from  poison  ivy,  also  called  poison  oak  and  mercury  vine, 
which  has  three  leaflets.  We  used  to  be  told  when  children 
that  if  the  plant  was  divided  like  our  hand  we  could  handle 
it.  If  you  live  in  the  right  locality  plant  a  pipe  vine  along 
with  the  woodbine.  The  large  heart-shaped  leaves  remain 
green  late  in  the  autumn  and  show  beautifully  against  the 
richly  colored  woodbine.  It  is  not  indigenous  to  New  Eng- 
land, growing  wild  from  Pennsylvania  south,  but  is  hardy  at 
the  north  when  once  planted. 

Just  now  all  the  florists  are  advertising  what  they  call  tu- 
berous rooted  wistaria,  Apios  tuberosa.  It  is  known  in  New 
England  as  ground  nut,  or  wild  bean,  twining  over  bushes, 
with  slender  hairy  stems,  and  bearing  in  late  autumn  racemes 
of  fragrant  brownish  purple  flowers.  It  has  underground 
strings  of  edible  farinaceous  tubers  from  one  to  two  inches 
long.  Country  children  roast  and  eat  them,  in  emulation  of 
the  stories  they  have  been  told  of  their  Puritan  ancestors 
having  been  glad  to  do  so. 

A  very  pretty  wild  plant,  also  found  in  the  florists'  cata- 
logues is  mountain  fringe,  or  climbing  fumitory,  Adlumia 
Cirrhosa\  it  has  delicate  foliage  and  rosy  flowers;  it  is  a 
biennial.  Nearly  allied  to  it  is  the  pale  corydalis,  Corydalis 
G/auatt  with  pretty  yellow  and  pink  blossoms.  This  does 
not  climb  and  is  an  annual,  but  can  be  taken  up  in  blossom, 
carried  home  and  enjoyed  through  that  season. 

But  whatever  you  do  be  sure  not  to  bring  home,  or  certainly 
do  not  plant  out  any  ground  ivy,  also  known  as  Gili-over-the- 
ground,  and  Robin  Runaway.  Botanically  speaking,  it  is 
Nepeta  GUchotna,  Gray  calls  it  a  weed,  naturalized  from 
Europe.  If  it  once  obtains  a  foothold  on  your  premises  you 
will  wish  it  had  never  landed  on  our  shores.  It  is  a  veiy 
pretty  (to  look  at)  trailing  plant  of  the  mint  family,  with  a 
round,  scalloped  leaf  and  cheerful  little  blue  blossoms.  It 
makes  a  good  hanging  basket  plant,  but  when  you  are 
through  with  it  in  the  spring,  burn  root  and  branch,  and 
empty  the  earth  into  the  hottest  and  dustiest  part  of  the  road 
where  the  sun  will  bake  it  and  the  horses'  feet  will  grind  it 
into  powder. 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  single  sprig  of  it,  perhaps  three  inches 
long,  certainly  not  more,  was  carried  home  as  a  treasure,  and 
carefully  tended  for  a  window  basket.  Every  new  leaf  and 
branching  shoot  was  rejoiced  over,  and  it  grew  beautifully. 
Then  in  the  spring  it  was  carefully  planted  out  to  keep  it  for 
autumn. 

When  autumn  came  it  was  most  emphatically  there,  a  rank 
mat  of  riotous  green  leafage  which  from  that  time  on  took 
possession  of  that  bed  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  everything 
else.  It  was  the  English  sparrow  of  plants.  In  vain  were 
the  long  shoots  torn  up  in  masses;  hoeing,  raking,  spading, 
availed  nothing. 

Every  spring  thereafter,  each  shoot  (apparently)  was  care- 
fully pulled  out  and  carried  ignominiously  and  with  contu- 
mely to  the  rubbish  heap ;  the  bed  was  newly  made,  and  all 
the  houseplants  set  therein.  In  a  week  up  sprang  Gill  and 
"ran  over  the  ground,"  in  a  manner  most  worthy  of  the 
name.  At  first  the  house-mother  thought  the  other  name  of 
Robin  Runaway,  very  pretty,  but  this  Robin  seemed  quite 
satisfied  with  his  quarters,  and  resolutely  refused  to  run  away. 

If  your  lawn  is  not  too  nice  and  lawn-mowery,  but  is  only 
a  door  yard,  visited  a  few  times  during  the  summer  by  a 
scythe,  you  will  doubtless  find  various  blossoms  springing  up 
there.  There  will  be  delicate  pearl-blue  houstonta  or  bluets, 
and  of  course  dandelions  and  buttercups.  There  may  be 


yarrow,  that  "dusty  beggar  by  the  wayside  sitting;"  or 
perchance  an  occasional  white  ox-eye  daisy,  beloved  of  chil- 
dren ;  or  pale  purple  Robin's  plantain,  which  they  will  call 
daisy,  too,  just  as  they  do  the  wild  asters,  purple  and  white, 
which  are  often  called  Michaelmas  daisies  from  the  season  of 
their  blossoming. 

You  may  even  find  a  spear  or  two  of  pretty,  shy,  blue-eyed 
grass;  or  a  tiny  lavender  blossom,  resembling  a  very  small 
snap  dragon ;  that  is  toad  flax.  But  I  hope  you  will  not  find 
any  blue  snake  head ;  it  increases  very  fast  in  the  grass  and 
soon  makes  it  look  weedy,  while  it  has  a  hateful  wi^  of  only 
opening  one  or  two  of  its  blossoms  at  a  time,  so  there  is 
never  a  pretty  head  of  it. 

Wild  asters  and  golden  rod,  which  always  seem  to  go  to- 
gether, will  be  very  likely  to  appear  of  themselves  among  the 
currant  bushes  and  in  the  fence  comers,  and  Lysmachia  or 
tall  yellow  loose  strife  sometimes  does  the  same,  all  three  de- 
lighting the  children. 

Not  very  good  gardening?  No,  I  suppose  not.  The 
neighbor  men  look  over  the  board  fences  as  they  pause  in 
their  hoeing  of  their  own  trim  rows  of  beets  and  beans,  and 
smile  in  the  pitying  way  in  which  superior  people  always 
smile  at  the  weaknesses  of  their  friends.  And  I  am  afraid 
they  think  the  climax  of  our  shif tlessness  is  reached '  when 
they  hear  us  going  into  raptures  over  the  (to  them)  most 
worthless  weed  of  the  whole  conglomeration. 

And  we  ourselves  have  times  of  acknowledging  our  own 
shortcomings,  and  of  saying  "This  garden  is  a  disgrace. 
Another  season  it  shall  be  noted  of  all  men ;  nobody's  beans 
shall  climb  as  high  as  ours ;  nobody's  com  shall  wave  such 
broad  green  leaves,  and  everyone  shall  mistake  our  lettuce 
for  cabbage,  and  our  radishes  for  beets,  such  shall  be  their 
luxuriance." 

And  yet  I  do  not  suppose  we  really  shall.  For  we  take  a 
deal  of  comfort  with  things  as  they  are,  and  peas  and  beans 

can  be  bought  at  any  market  in  town,  while  never  a  Jack-in- 
the-Pulpit  or  a  wild  Columbine  is  on  sale.  And  then  we  have 
the  consciousness  of  virtue  which  good  resolutions  always 
bring;  resolutions  to  be  carried  out  in  that  ever  coming  but 
never  a}me  period  when  all  our  unfinished  jobs  are  to  be 
completed;  when  everything  will  be  done  in  its  proper  way 
and  season ;  when  our  plants  will  all  grow,  our  fruit  all  come 
to  perfection,  and  all  our  desires  be  accomplished— in  that 
vague  and  beautiful  time  known  to  us  as  "  next  year." 

—H.  Annette  Pook. 
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WBiTnra. 

The  children  are  playing  in  joy, 
Their  voices  are  borne  to  my  ear  j 

Bonny  girls,  and  my  brave-hearted  boy, — 
Ah  I  my  life  with  miuic  they  cheer. 

They  are  writing  on  sands  of  the  shora, 
With  shells  that  the  ocean  wave  brings, 

Careful  words  that  the  tide  will  break  o'er, 
And  the  tracing  has  flown  on  its  wings. 

/am  writing  on  sands  everlasting. 
Immutable,  holding  for  aye  I 

Tracing  lines  in  the  plastic  unfolding 
Of  life— polished  marble  in  day. 

I  wonder  ofttimes  if  I  grasp 
This  motherhood  power,  divine. 

If  my  pen,  when  brought  to  its  Uak, 
Prayerfully  fashions  each  line? 

In  tiie  life-crown  soon  they  most  wear. 
If  the  letters  glitter  and  shine. 

And  the  record  at  last  gleam  fair. 
Not  in  vain  this  writing  of  mine. 

Digitized  \yr-i"  -Ettg^ 
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Orlsinal  hi  GOOD  Hodsbkbbpihg. 

OETTIFO  EEADY  TO  GO  AWAT. 

Picking  Up,  Packing  and  Othbk  Frepakations. 

ONFUSION  in  "getting  ready"  to 
go  anywhere,  whether  for  a  day  at 
the  beach  or  a  summer  in  Europe, 
is  far  less  a  necessity  than  its  gen- 
eral presence  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate. The  expense  of  getting  ready 
to  go  and  of  going  anywhere  may 
be  pretty  accurately  reckoned  by 
counting  the  <x>st  of  everything 
needed  that  can  be  thought  of,  and 
adding  to  the  total  thus  reckoned 
at  least  a  third  more  to  cover  con- 
tingencies. The  cost  of  getting 
ready  will  be  most  easily  gotten  at, 
and  the  trouble  of  getting  ready  reduced  to  a  minimum,  by 
making  out  certain  lists  at  the  very  outset  of  the  preparation. 
The  list  of  things  wanted  should  be  divided  under  two  head- 
ings, the  necessities  and  the  things  me  would  like  to  have. 
In  with  the  list  of  necessities  must  be  reckoned  the  traveling 
expenses  so  far  as  known,  whether  they  are  merely  the  prices 
of  a  couple  of  tickets  to  Nantasket,  or  a  cabin  pass^  and 
servants'  perquisites  on  a  North  German  Lloyd  ship. 

The  lists  of  things  to  be  provided  grow  in  astonishing 
fashion  as  the  days  of  preparation  wear  away,  but  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  necessities  and  the  luxuries  should  be 
closely  drawn  if  skekels  are  at  all  scarce,  and  the  total  amount 
that  can  be  spent  should  be  carefully  told  off  to  see  whether 
among  the  must  haves,  one  can  afford  the  first,  second  or  third 
rate  grades;  it  is  bad  management  and  mortifying  enough  to 
half  spoil  one's  pleasure  to  have  bought  real  shell  hairpins, 
and  find  at  the  last  moment  that  one's  stock  of  handkerchiefs 
and  hoisery  must  go  scantily  supplied  in  consequence. 

These  lists  of  wants  carefully  made  in  the  early  stages  of 
getting  ready,  and  carefully  consulted,  will  lighten  the  burden 
of  the  provider  for  the  occasion  wonderfully.  They  save 
time,  regulate  the  expenditure  of  money,  are  helpful  in  the 
shopping  expeditions,  and  prevent  the  awful  turning  up  at 
the  last  moment  of  some  fo^otten  must  have  when  the  purse 
is  about  or  quite  empty.  Along  with  these  lists  there  should  be 
a  third,  a  memorandum  of  things  to  be  done,  upon  which  (as 
upon  both  the  others)  everything  apropos  should  be  jotted 
down  as  fast  as  it  comes  to  mind.  This  list  covers  the  people 
to  be  seen,  the  repairs  to  be  made,  orders  to  be  given,  etc. 

From  these  lists  each  entry  is  to  be  crossed  off  as  fast  as  it 
is  provided  for,  and  one's  worry  diminishes  then  as  the  time 
shortens  instead  of  increasing  because  of  the  unexpected 
things  to  be  bought  or  done  that  keep  bubbling  to  the  surface 
unless  some  effort  is  made  to  systematize  one's  preparations. 
If  these  lists  are  thoughtfully  made  out  at  the  start,  and  each 
want  is  added  as  fast  as  it  comes  to  mind,  they  will  prevent 
the  broken  trunk  hinge  being  forgotten  till  the  trunk  is 
needed  for  packing;  the  new  soles  needed  on  Fred's  shoes 
will  get  on  before  it  is  too  late,  etc. 

"Take  time  by  the  forelock"  is  a  good  motto  for  people 
who  are  "getting  ready."  If  the  outlying  odds  and  ends,  the 
things  that "  can  be  done  any  time,"  are  gotten  out  of  the  way 
as  fast  as  thought  of,  the  way  is  deared  at  the  last  going  off 
for  the  things  that  can  never  be  done  until  the  last  moment. 

Packing,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of  the  things  that  should 
be  left  until  the  last,  yet  there  are  very  many  women  who 
make  this  feature  of  the  occasion  extend  over  the  whole 
period  of  preparation.  It  adds  something  to  the  feeling  of 
really  getting  ready  to  begin  the  packing,  and  one  thing  after 
another  is  laid  away  in  the  trunks,  as  it  "surely  will  not  be 
wanted  again/'  but  what  goes  in  one  day  comes  out  the  next, 


and  so  on  over  and  over  again  till  at  the  last  one  hardly  knows 
"where  anything  is,"  though  she  has  worked  doubly  hard.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  put  aside  such  things  as  are  to  be  packed, 
as  soon  as  they  promise  not  to  be  needed  again  before  the 
start,  in  a  place  by  themselves,  but  they  should  not  be  packed. 
The  promises  are  vain ;  the  very  thing  that  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  trunk  is  the  very  thing  that  is  wanted  for  some  pur- 
pose, and  out  it  must  come  to  the  detriment  of  everything 
above  and  about  it. 

The  packing,  then,  should  be  done  among  the  last  things 
before  the  actual  start,  usually  the  day  before  the  trunks  are 
to  go  into  the  not  too  tender  hands  of  the  expressmen.  The 
preparations  all  made,  the  last  day  at  home  having  arrived, 
let  us  see  if  there  cannot  be  some  simplification  of  the  general 
turmoil  of  getting  off,  even  when  there  are  children  to  dress, 
and  there  is  no  nurse  maid.  Before  the  packing  is  begun  the 
clothes  to  be  worn  on  the  journey  by  each  member  of  the 
family  should  be  laid  by  themselves,  and  see  to  it  that  every- 
thing essential  is  there  from  inside  to  outside.  Put  the  out- 
side wraps  that  will  not  be  worn,  but  must  be  carried,  together 
with  umbrellas,  waterproofs  and  rubbers  in  a  place  by  them- 
selves together  with  one  or  more  stout  shawl  straps ;  just  be- 
fore the  start  after  it  is  decided  for  a  certainty  just  what 
wraps  are  needed  to  wear,  the  others  can  be  made  into  long 
narrow  rolls  (not  short,  broad  ones)  at  a  few  moments'  notice. 
Rain  garments  should  always  be  carried  where  they  can  be 
easily  gotten  at,  and  are  almost  a  necessity  in  this  climate  in 
going  for  a  single  day's  excursion,  surely  so  for  longer  jour- 
ueys,  or  if  one  is  going  far  from  home. 

When  everything  to  be  worn  is  laid  out,  all  for  one  person 
in  a  place,  by  themselves  and  one  or  more,  as  the  case  may 
be,  receptacles  are  provided  for  the  toilet  articles  that  must 
be  used  too  late  and  too  often  to  go  into  trunks,  and  when 
all  the  articles  to  be  packed  are  collected,  the  packing  proper 
may  be  done ;  it  is  best  done  by  some  one  person  who  will 
know  then  where  to  find  a  given  article  at  short  notice  when 
it  is  next  needed.  "Some  can  pack  and  some  can't."  Yes, 
that  is  true,  and  it  is  not  to  the  purpose  here  to  try  to  make 
experts  of  novices.  In  general  directions,  just  a  few  words : 
Underclothing  and  articles  that  pressing  cannot  injure  are 
best  packed  in  the  bottom  of  trunks  or  boxes ;  less  room  is 
taken  up  if  articles  are  folded,  not  rolled,  and  the  less  they 
are  folded  the  better;  hose  and  small  articles  fill  in  corners 
and  uneven  spaces  and  should  be  used  to  make  each  layer 
level  before  another  is  begun ;  packing  in  even  layers  insures 
the  arrival  of  each  article  at  the  journey's  end  in  better  con- 
dition than  when  things  are  put  in  haphazard  in  hills  and  val- 
leys. Everything  but  dresses,  wraps  and  head  wear  should 
be  packed  solidly,  the  more  so  the  better,  and  the  latter  should 
not  be  given  room  to  pitch  about  in,  yet  should  not  be  pressed 
or  crushed.  An  easy  and  admirable  way  to  pack  dresses  is  to 
drive  some  double-headed  carpet  tacks  (the  kind  used  for 
matting,  etc.)  into  the  ends  of  the  trunks,  three  or  four  or  more 
in  a  row  above  the  top  layer  of  underclothing  (if  the  same 
trunks  be  used  for  both),  lace  stout  cord  across,  lay  one  dress 
on,  just  above  it,  so  that  it  wilt  not  be  mussed,  drive  other  tacks, 
make  another  bed,  lay  another  dress,  and  so  on.  Dresses  should 
be  packed  right  side  out,  and  folded  to  preserve  the  natural 
folds  as  nearly  as  possible,  by  holding  the  skirt  by  the  waist 
and  folding  just  as  the  drapery  falls ;  wherever  it  is  necessary 
to  fold  the  skirt  lay  a  roll  of  newspaper  crumpled  together. 
Fold  waists  and  wraps  with  the  backs  and  fronts  parallel,  right 
side  out,  and  with  the  sleeves  straight  and  not  folded. 

The  trunks  ready  for  the  express,  each  child  and  older 
person's  clothes  ready  to  be  slipped  into,  all  preliminaries, 
thanks  to  the  lists,  arranged,  the  dressing  done,  the  good 
byes  said,  and  all  are  ready,  and  in  hiutfOr  for  un  ban  voyage. 

Digitized  byV^Q.<£>^  Sturgis. 
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THE  8T0BT  OF  A  HOUSEHOLD  LAMP. 
One  That  Rivaled  Aladdin's. 

}f  C£  upon  a  time,  there  were  two  girls, 
or  women,  who  had  seen  enough  of 
life  to  know  that  it  is  not  all  romance, 
though  neither  was  friendless  or  home- 
less. One  was  exhausting  her  brain 
or  cultivating  wrinkles  in  her  fore- 
head while  striving  to  stimulate  the 
intellectual  activity  of  children  in 
the  public  schools.  The  other,  though 
her  physical  existence  did  not  depend 
upon  the  labor  of  her  hands,  was  am- 
bitious to  be  able  to  earn  her  daily 
bread,  and  butter  too,  should  occasion 
demand.  She  was  therefore  zealously 
studying  shorthand  and  type  writing. 
Both  had  tried  life  in  the  city  board- 
ing houses  which  came  within  the 
limit  of  their  purses  and  were  weary 
in  their  quest  for  comfort  So  together 
they  decided  to  try  housekeeping. 
As  the  lamp  had  not  appeared  upon  the  scene,  their  modest 
establishment  required  more  labor  in  its  location  and  con- 
struction than  did  Aladdin's  marvellous  palace,  but  after 
much  travel  and  fruitless  inquiries  a  landlady  was  found  who 
consented  to  let  two  of  her  rooms  for  their  experiment.  The 
rent  for  these  was  $7  per  week.  One  was  a  large  front  room, 
the  other  a  small  bedroom  opening  out  of  the  larger.  A 
cheaper  location  might  have  been  found,  but  not  with  all  the 
advantages  of  sunshine,  convenience  to  school,  church,  etc. 
The  price  paid,  also,  included  bedding,  towels  and  a  weekly 
sweeping. 

As  the  object  of  these  papers  is  to  benefit  others  who  may 
wish  to  try  like  experiments,  the  exact  sums  spent  for  dif- 
ferent things  will  be  given  as  far  as  possible,  nor  will  the 
whole  be  painted  in  as  rosy  tints  as  the  tales  of  the  "  Arabian 
Nights,"  but  discouraging  circumstances  will  be  stated  also. 

A  New  England  city  in  winter  has  many  attractions  of  an 
intellectual  nature,  though  they  are  almost  balanced  by 
physical  discomforts.  There  were  times  when  Mrs.  Dwight's 
furnace  seemed  discouraged  and  it  was  necessary  to  light 
gas  and  the  lamp,  of  which  we  are  to  know  more  hereafter, 
to  help  sustain  the  feeble  heat  diffused  from  the  furnace. 
Days  when  icy  pavements  and  stinging  snowflakes  and  east 
winds,  made  considerable  heroism  necessary  to  go  to  a  neigh- 
boring bakery  for  bread,  butter  and  milk. 

But  on  the  whole,  our  heroines  passed  a  very  pleasant 
winter,  one  that  they  will  always  be  glad  to  recall.  The 
schoolmarm,  Abbie  Fletcher,  of  necessity  had  to  leave  much 
of  the  actual  work  to  her  friend  Edith  Barbour,  but  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  she  tried  to  do  her  part. 

Edith  had  looked  up,  engaged,  and  taken  possession  of  the 
rooms.  Abbie  joined  her  there  and  they  took  their  meals  out 
until  Saturday  released  Abbie  and  t(^ther  they  made  the 
purchases  for  housekeeping. 

As  their  "  house  "  and  particularly  cupboard  room  was 
very  limited,  it  was  necessary  to  have  as  few  utensils  as 
possible. 

They  proceeded  to  a  large  establishment  known  as  "  The 
Pavilion"  and  the  first  thing  selected  was  the  wonderful 
lamp  and  its  indispensable  accompaniment— an  oil  can ;  the 
lamp  cost  $1  the  can  fifteen  cents.  The  capacity  of  the  lamp 
was  one  quart  and  that  of  the  can  was  supposed  to  be  one 
gallon,  but  after  one  or  two  experiments  that  ended  dis- 
astrously, it  was  found  safer  to  buy  only  three  quarts  of  kero- 
sene. Here  it  is  well  to  say  that  it  was  quite  a  problem  to 


the  young  women  to  carry  their  oil  can  neatly  to  and  from 
its  weekly  filling,  but  finally  it  was  solved  in  this  way.  The  can 
was  put  in  a  paper  bag  and  that  in  a  square  cloth  bag  with 
two  handles.  The  can  full  of  oil  was  carried  without  detri- 
ment to  dresses,  and  even  widiout  arousing  a  suspicion  as  to 
the  contents  of  the  bag. 

The  lamp  was  selected  first  as  utensils  must  be  chosen  to 
fit  that ;  next  in  order  was  a  double  boiler  at  a  cost  of  seventy- 
five  cents,  the  lower  part  tin,  upper  part  earthen  with  tin 
handles  and  cover.  Although  it  would  not  heat  so  quickly, 
this  was  better  than  an  all  tin  boiler,  for  the  earthen  dish 
could  be  used  for  cooking  cranberries  and  other  acids  which 
would  be  affected  by  tin.  The  lower  part  and  cover  served 
as  a  kettle  for  cooking  potatoes,  fish  chowder,  etc. 

A  sheet  iron  frying  or  omelet  pan  eight  inches  in  diameter 
was  purchased  at  a  cost  of  twelve  cents,  but  a  better  quality 
of  iron  would  have  been  cheaper  in  the  end  though  this  did 
good  work. 

■  A  granite-ware  chocolate  pot  cost  ninety  cents  and  a  tin 
coffee  pot  fifteen  cents.  A  sizable  dish-pan  was  fourteen 
cents,  dish  mop  and  soap  shaker,  respectively,  five  and  ten 
cents.  Not  finding  suitable  dishes  they  next  proceeded  to  a 
five  cent  store  and  there  invested  something  over  a  dollar, 
finding  that  no  order  amounting  to  less  than  that  sum  would 
be  delivered — four  cups  and  saucers  at  five  cents  for  each 
piece— provided  for  accidents  and  company.  Other  pur- 
chases were  four  plates,  three  small  bowls,  a  wee  platter, 
cream  pitcher,  sugar  bowl  and  a  half-dozen  sauce  dishes. 

From  their  homes  the  girls  had  brought  silver  spoons  and 
forks,  napkins,  small  tablecloths,  and  tin  boxes  in  which  to 
keep  supplies.  Other  things  that  were  found  to  be  necessary 
later  on  were  steel  knives,  one  or  two  tin  spoons  two  pint 
cans  for  milk,  a  small  strainer  and  a  few  more  plates. 

Another  and  one  of  the  most  important  investments  was  a 
large  tin  chest  for  keeping  supplies  of  bread,  cake,  etc.  Milk, 
in  the  can,  and  butter  in  a  tin  box,  were  safely  kept  outside 
the  window  between  the  glass  and  a  closed  blind. 

The  firat  groceries  purchased  were  salt  and  pepper,  a  two 
pound  package  of  steam-cooked  oatmeal,  half  a  pound  of 
ground  coffee,  three  pounds  of  sugar  and  half  a  pound  of 
butter,  this  was  found  to  be  a  fortnight's  supply.  Kerosene 
was  bought  weekly,  cream  every  other  day,  for  this  was 
winter  time,  bread  and  cake  as  needed.  Other  things  kept 
on  hand  were  cocoa,  ^gs,  a  few  cans  of  sardines,  chicken, 
fruit,  etc.,  and  crackers. 

After  their  shopping  was  done  they  came  home  to  set  their 
house  in  order  and  anxiously  watched  every  delivery  team 
that  went  through  the  street,  till  it  seemed  as  if  they  had 
been  forgotten  and  that  their  purchases  would  not  arrive  in 
season  to  begin  housekeeping  before  Sunday.  At  last  the 
goods  came  and  when  everything  was  unpacked,  the  two 
girls  sallied  forth  with  their  kerosene  and  milk  cans.  As  it 
was  then  too  late  to  do  much  with  the  lamp  a  pint  of  baked 
beans  and  half  a  loaf  of  brown  bread  were  their  first  pur- 
chases and  these  with  cocoa  formed  the  first  meal  tn  their 
house. 

When  their  arrangements  were  perfected  a  large  zinc  or 
iron  tray  which  just  fitted  the  top  of  one  of  their  trunks  was 

used  to  work  over.  At  other  times  the  trunk  was  hidden  by 
a  cretonne  cover;  at  meal  time  this -was  taken  off,  the  tray 
put  on  and  the  stove  set  in  that. 

For  breakfast,  which  Abbie  usually  prepared,  she  would 
first  fill  the  lower  part  of  the  double  boiler  with  fresh  water, 
and  place  it  over  the  lighted  lamp.  This  would  be  boiling  in 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  meantime  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
boiler  she  would  put  six  tablespoonfuls  of  oatmeal  and  a 
little  salt  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  coffe&4n  the  pot,  two 
cupfuls  of  boiling  water  she  *<^^^til'te'\)^'fe*'0Ol5TS®®' 
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cover  the  pot  closely  and  leave  that  on  the  tray  near  the 
lamp  while  the  oatmeal  to  which  nearly  an  equal  quantity  of 
water  had  been  added,  was  cooking.  After  fifteen  minutes 
more  the  double  boiler  would  be  set  off  and  the  coffee  put  on. 
When  that  had  boiled,  the  lower  part  of  the  boiler  would  be 
put  on  again,  more  water  put  in  it  if  necessary,  and  by  the 
time  the  girls  had  eaten  the  oatmeal  the  eggs  would  be  ready. 

Then  the  boiler  or  dish  pan  would  be  set  over  the  lamp  to 
heat  water  for  dish-washing. 

Their  table  was  a  marble  topped  affair  belonging  to  the 
room.  This  was  set  close  beside  the  trunk  so  it  was  an  easy 
matter  to  reach  the  stove  for  different  courses.  At  other 
times  an  omelet  would  be  made  in  the  small  frying-pan,  a 
fork  serving  as  an  egg-beater,  or  meat  and  potatoes  left 
from  a  previous  day  be  served  as  hash ;  and  on  state  occa- 
sions, self-raising  flour  furnished  griddle  cakes.  Hot  rolls 
or  doughnuts  tisually  formed  part  of  this  meal.  We  have  not 
room  here  to  tell  of  all  the  wonders  the  little  stove  wrought. 
While  the  original  plan  of  these  young  women  had  been  to  take 
their  dinners  out  always,  the  result  was  that  they  rarely  did 
it  unless  jt  were  more  convenient  to  remain  away  from  home. 

Potatoes,  white  and  sweet  could  be  cooked  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  boiler  and  after  they  were  were  done,  steak  broiled 
or  fish  fried  in  the  frying-pan.  A  gravy  was  easily  made  and 
canned  chicken  warmed  in  that. 

The  double  boiler  cooked  many  a  soft  custard,  orange 
pudding,  etc.,  but  as  a  rule  fruit  was  their  favorite  dessert. 

Both  being  fond  of  oysters  these  were  often  used  fried  and 
stewed,  and  a  fish  chowder  also  proved  a  great  success. 

Milk  toast  was  a  favorite  supper  dish  and  was  an  excellent 
means  for  using  up  accumulations  of  bread,  for  it  was  some* 
time  before  they  learned  how  to  buy  or  cook  exactly  enough 
to  meet  their  wants. 

A  rigid  account  was  kept  of  all  expenses  and  the  sum  total 
divided  weekly,  and  only  on  extra  occasions  did  each  one's 
share  amount  to  two  dollars. 

At  the  close  of  the  season,  the  friends  divided  their  utensils 
and  decided  that  the  experiment  had  been  successful  and 
could  be  recommended  to  others. 

   —Anna  Barfvws. 
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STEAM  OOOSIHa. 

The  steamer  is  a  kitchen  utensil  that  is  not  used  enough, 
for  many  kinds  of  food  are  better  steamed  than  boiled,  and 
the  operation  is  better  done  in  this  way.  It  is  better  to  steam 
fish  than  to  boil  it,  and  oysters  are  delicious  when  cooked  in 
this  way.  They  are  drained,  laid  on  a  plate  and  steamed 
for  about  ten  minutes  until  they  look  white  and  plump.  The 
liquor  is  used  for  a  dressing,  after  beating  and  mixing  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  cream,  the  liquid  being  thickened  with 
a  little  cornstarch.  If  plum  cake  is  steamed  for  three  hours 
and  then  baked  for  an  hour,  it  is  better  than  when  baked  in 
the  ordinary  way.  Stale  bread  and  biscuit  can  be  rendered 
as  fresh  as  when  new,  by  steaming  five  or  six  minutes.  Do 
not  let  the  condensed  steam  drop  on  the  bread  when  the 
cover  is  removed.  Butter  the  bread  as  it  is  removed  and  pile 
lightly  on  a  hot  dish.  Tough  fowls  are  made  as  tender  as 
chickens  by  steaming  as  long  as  two  hours  or  so,  if  they  are 
veterans;  fill  with  a  stuffing  of  bread  crumbs,  etc,  before 
putting  in  the  steamer. 

A  useful  size  of  steamer  to  have  is  one  about  12  inches  high 
and  fitting  over  an  ordinary  iron  pot.  Steamers  may  be  got 
small  enough  10  fit  a  teakettle,  or  big  enough  to  have  several 
compartments.  Things  that  are  steamed  cannot  burn,  and 
once  over  a  pot  of  boiling  water,  the  hurried  housekeeper 
may  dismiss  them  from  her  mind,  only  taking  care  that  the 
fire  doesnotgetsotowastoletthewatercease  boiling.  This 
must  not  be  done  for  an  instant. 
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KOBE  SALADS. 

Y  text  b  a  boiled  dressing  made  with 
plenty  of  rich  cream  and  sweet  butter, 
but  not  a  drop  of  oil.  Any  one  who  is 
fond  of  salads  can  eat  those  mixed 
with  well  made  dressing,  oil  omitted; 
but  among  the  unaccountable  antipa- 
thies for  certain  foods  to  which  so  many 
are  subject,  none  is  stronger  and  more 
impossible  to  overcome  than  the  re- 
pugnance to  taste  and  smell  of  oil; 
even  in  the  most  delicate  and  carefully 
prepared  mayonnaise.  Surely  it  is 
not  real  hospitality  to  risk  serving  a 
guest  with  salad,  one  taste  of  which 
will  spoil  her  pleasure  for  that  course, 
if  not  for  the  whole  meal.  But  to 
my  text— a  good  boiled  dressing: 
Beat  yolks  of  four  eg^ ;  add  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  sugar,  one  teaspoqnful  of  mixed  mustard,  one  giil 
of  vinegar,  one-half  cupful  butter,  one-half  cupful  cream. 
Place  all  over  hot  water  on  the  stove  and  stir  frequently  un- 
til thick  as  boiled  custard.  When  cold,  season  to  taste  with 
salt,  pepper,  and  celery  extract  (if  liked)  and  thin  with  lemon 
juice.  Kept  on  ice,  this  dressing  is  good  for  ten  days  and  will 
be  found  excellent  for  all  meat  and  vegetable  salads. 

Here  is  my  sermon :   Have  salads  on  your  tables  every 
day  in  summer.   They  are  cooling,  dainty,  refreshing  and 
satisfying,  without  the  heaviness  and  heartiness  of  rich,  hot 
dishes  acceptable  in  winter  weather, 
string  Bean  Salad. 

Boil  two  quarts  tl  white  wax  beans  (strings  removed)  in  boiling 
salted  water  until  tender;  drain  and  cool.  Just  before  serving, 
mix  them  with  salad  dressing  and  place  on  ice  for  ten  minutes. 
Beet  Salad. 

Cook  half  a  dozen  beets  until  quite  tender ;  when  cool,  remove 
skins  and  cut  beets  into  dice ;  place  in  the  salad  bowl  and  pour  the 
juice  of  a  lemon  over  them;  chop  the  whites  of  two  hard  boiled 
ee^  and  sprinkle  in  fancy  shapes  on  top,  alternating  with  a  spoon- 
ful of  the  yolk  mashed  fine.  Serve  dressing  In  a  sei»rate  bowl. 
Tongue  Salad. 

Cut  in  small  pieces  half  of  a  cold  boiled  tongue  and  the  whites 
of  three  hard  boiled  tgg^\  add  the  white  hearts  of  two  heads  of 
lettuce  torn  in  small  bits  (the  lettuce  is  not  essential) ;  mix  well 
with  salad  dressing,  place  in  a  howl  and  sprinkle  the  ycdks  of  eggs, 
mashed  with  a  fork,  over  the  top. 

Invite  a  dozen  friends  to  tea  and  place  before  them  the  hand- 
some dish  which  makes  my  "  Lastly."  Chop  fine  the  meat  of  a 
cold  boiled  chicken  and  the  third  of  a  cold  boiled  tongue ;  add 
five  tablespoonfuls  of  fine,  dried  bread  crumbs  or  cracker 
crumbs.  Season  to  taste  with  salt  and  pepper,  celery  extract 
and  a  tablespoonful  of  chopped  parsley.  Add  two  well  beateil 
eggs  and  make  quite  moist  with  liquor  in  which  the  chicken  was 
cooked,  first  removing  fai,  boiling  down  to  suitable  strength 
and  seasoning  with  salt,  cayenne  pepper,  mace  and  lemon  juice. 
Butter  an  oblong,  earthen  dish  and  pack  the  meat  in,  leaving 
small  space  for  swelling.  Place  in  steamer  over  a  pot  of  boil- 
ing water  and  steam  two  hours.  When  cold,  turn  out  on  a  plat- 
ter, surround  with  whole  tomatoes,  peeled,  chilled  and  arranged 
on  leaves  of  crisp,  white  lettuce.  Serve  dressing  in  a  bowl.  On 
a  smaller  platter,  covered  with  a  dainty  doiley,  place  a  dozen 
salad  eggs,  made  in  the  usual  fashion,  but  with  careful  atten- 
tion to  mashing  of  yolks  quite  fine  and  seasoning  with  salt, 
pepper,  mustard,  lemon  juice  and  afew  drops  of  melted  butter. 
Place  a  tiny  sprig  of  parsley  on  each  half  when  stuffed.  Light 
rolls,  jelly  and  cheese,  tea  and  coffee  and  a  dessert  of  fresh  ber- 
ries and  plain  cake  will  complete  an  all  su£^cient  party  supper. 
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FAULT  FA8HI0HB  AHD  FAVOIES. 

XV. 

SuHHRR  Needle  Wokk— Axtistic  Tablb  Lineii— Decouttvs 
Hangings,  Pincushions  and  Svkdxibs. 

"^^^^bj^T  is  but  comparatively  a  few  years  since  the  so 
%  SraF  called  revival  of  needlework.  The  effort  to  intro- 
i  B^M^   fJuce  artistic  design  into  the  embroideries  which 
i  employ  the  time  of  women  of  leisure  was  a  part  of 

J«y  the  movement  in  decorative  art,  which  began  in 
%  ^  England,  with  the  South  Kensington  school  as  its  center. 
I>}  From  this  school  arose  societies  of  decorative  art  in  dif- 
1  ferent  parts  of  the  world,  and  especially  in  this  country. 
Catharine  de  Medici,  who  introduced  cut  work  into  France 
from  Italy  took  special  pride  in  the  work  of  herneedle.  This 
button  hole  stitching  was  only  made  possible  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  steel  needle,  which  had  then  but  recently  super- 
seded the  old  bone  and  wooden  needles  of  antiquity.  She  em- 
ployed the  first  artists  of  France  to  design  patterns  for  her, 
and  even  taught  a  class  of  court  ladies,  which  included  her 
daughter-in-law,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  the  fair  Mar- 
guerite of  Valois  and  others  whose  names  and  fames  have 
been  sounded  in  history.  The  embroidery  of  to-day  is  supe- 
rior in  point  of  artistic  design  and  execution  to  the  work  done 
at  any  time  of  the  world's  history,  and  genuine  artistic  design 
has  taken  the  place  of  triviality.  The  South  Kensington 
school  began  by  introducing  Crewel  for  embroideries.  This 
Crewel  work  is  now  generally  superseded  by  washable  silks, 
except  in  large  pieces  like  portieres  or  hangings.  The  filled 
in  designs  are  also  superseded  by  outline  work  and  sketchy  sug- 
gestions of  patterns  are  now  preferred  to  the  more  elaborate 
designs  just  introduced  in  England.  These  outline  designs 
are  especially  used  for  small  pieces  like  doylies,  buffet  covers 
or  five  o'clock  tea  covers. 

EMBROIDERED  TABLE  LINEN. 

The  most  elegant  covers  for  luncheon  or  dinner  use  are 
cloths  of  firm  white  linen,  hemstitched  or  wrought  around 
the  hem  in  a  narrow  pattern  of  drawn-work  and  embroidered 
with  a  narrow  eight-inch  border,  which  barely  lies  upon  the 
table  when  the  cloth  is  spread.  This  border  maybe  wrought 
in  outline  work  or  in  old  cut-work.  If  the  button-hole  pat- 
tern is  preferred,  it  is  done  in  white  linen  floss  or  with  a 
thread  twisted  of  the  raw  silk.  For  luncheon  cloths  the  de- 
sign may  be  embroidered  with  ^old-colored  silk,  but  except 
in  a  case  where  the  embroidery  matches  the  china  in  color  it 
is  considered  in  better  taste  to  avoid  the  use  of  color  in  the 
table  cloth.  For  dinner  use,  the  napkins  are  square,  three- 
fourths  of  a  yard  in  size,  wrought  in  the  edge  in  hemstitching 
or  drawn  work  to  match  the  table  cloth  and  embroidered 
across  one  comer  with  the  initial  of  the  housewife ;  carving 
cloths  measure  twenty-two  by  thirty-two  inches  in  size  and 
are  hemstitched  with  a  two-inch  hem  on  the  edge  and  finished 
with  some  slight  pattern  at  the  end  in  needle  work.  The 
heavy,  firm  linen,  which  comes  at  about  sixty  cents  a  yard,  is 
especially  suitable  for  this  purpose,  and  for  the  different  sized 
tray  cloths  required  for  dinner  use,  for  com  and  fish,  iiapkins 
which  frequently  employ  the  skill  of  the  artistically  inclined 
needlewoman.  A  fine  sheer  quality  of  shirting  linen,  such  as 
comes  at  about  a  dollar  a  yard,  is  used  for  the  tiny  doylies, 
which  are  scattered  over  the  cloth  to  receive  finger  bowls 
and  wineglasses  and  the  like.  For  luncheon  use  when  the 
table  is  a  handsome  polished  top,  which  may  be  displayed  to 
advantage,  a  hemstitched  small  square  of  linen  occupies  the 
center  of  the  table,  and  large  square  plate  doylies  are  placed 
at  each  cover.  Center  table  squares  range  in  sife  from 
twenty-one  inches  to  thirty-six,  and  the  plate  doylies  are 
usually  fifteen  inches  square.  They  are  suitably  made  of 


heavy  butchers'  linen,  such  as  comes  a  yard  wide  at  about 
sixty  cents  a  yard.  Sets  of  this  kind  are  especially  effective 
embroidered  in  raw  silk,  though  colored  silks  are  very  fre- 
quently employed,  a  single  color  like  old  pink  or  old  blue 
alone  being  used, — in  no  case  a  medley  of  tints,  though.more 
latitude  is  allowed  in  embroidering  these  sets  than  in  table 
cloths  or  napkins.  The  excellent  linen  flosses,  which  are  now 
imported  in  all  colors  for  embroidery  are  considered  superior 
to  cotton  and  wash  and  wear  well.  Fringes  'are  entirely  /atjv 
as  a  finish  to  borders.  Old  German  household  stitches  and 
old  French  stitches  are  all  popular  for  embroidering  table 
linen. 

EHBROIBERIES  FOR  PARLORS  AND  BEDROOMS. 

Firm  white  linen,  ^cra  linens  of  fancy  weaves  and  pongee 
silk  are  all  used  for  bureau  and  toilet  covers  and  the  like. 
They  are  edged  with  hemstitch  borders,  sometimes  finished 
with  linen  lace  in  heavy,  artistic  patterns  and  wrought  across 
ends  or  seeded  through  the  center  with  patterns  of  suitable 
size  and  in  color  to  match  or  harmonize  with  the  room.  Ex- 
ceedingly dainty  little  pin-cushions  are  embroidered  in  scat- 
tering style  with  a  shower  of  rose  petals,  tiny  com  flowers  or 
violet^  filled  with  lace  around  the  border  and  finished  with 
knots  of  No.  1  ribbons  to  match  the  embroidery.  Shoe  bags, 
work  baskets,  catch-alls  of  varied  kind  are  all  embroidered  in 
different  ways,  and  pieces  of  this  kind  are  more  frequently 
scattered  with  some  flower  pattern  than  any  other  articles 
though  even  here  the  graceful  geometric  patterns  of  the  con- 
ventional designer  are  often  employed.  Fine  scrim  and 
bolting  cloths  are  both  employed  for  a  background  to  em- 
broideries in  the  bedroom  or  parlor.  The  hangings  of  the  par^ 
lor  furnish  one  of  the  most  effective  backgrounds  for  the  many 
excellent  designs  of  the  English  and  our  native  artists.  Al- 
though these  are  always  elaborate  pieces  of  work  they  are  ex- 
ecuted in  a  bold,  free  style  which  does  not  occupy  so  much 
time  in  proportion  as  th£  daintier  work  of  smaller  pieces. 
Wool,  tapestries  and  plushes  are  employed  for  this  purpose 
and  the  designs  are  usually  put  on  in  crewels  of  various  colon. 
Piano  hangings  and  fire  screens  are  executed  in  a  similar  maib 
ner.  A  charming  cover  for  a  standing  lamp  may  be  made 
of  the  crinkled  blue  and  white  Japanese  cotton  whidi  is 
pleated  into  shape  and  finished  with  cords  and  drop  balls  of 
crimson  silk  sewing  to  shirr  it  into  place.  The  old  ribbon 
work  which  dates  to  the  age  of  Pompadour  is  especially 
popular  for  cushions  and  various  little  boxes  for  bedroom  use. 

SACHETS. 

The  popularity  of  perfumery  has  brought  into  use  orna- 
mental sachets  of  various  kinds.  These  may  be  tiny  pillows 
of  tinted  silk,  embroidered  or  painted  with  flowers,  or  sketched 
with  pen  and  ink,  for  the  handkerchief  box,  or  the  entire  hand- 
kerchief case  may  be  a  perfumed  sachet  itself.  Large  sachets 
are  sometimes  made  of  cheese-cloth  and  filled  with  orris-root, 
heliotrope  or  violet  powder,  though  the  perfume  bf'  the  violet 
is  very  evanescent,  and  the  most  lasting  sachet  is  made  of  a 
combination  of  half  orris-root  and  half  heliotrope.  Sachets 
for  the  linen  closet  are  made  of  white  linen,  in  pillow  shape, 
perfumed  with  powdered  orris-root,  decorated  with  the  long, 
tremulous  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  orris  plant;  or  are  filled 
with  heliotrope  powder,  wrought  in  outline  design  with  purple 
silk ;  or  they  may  be  filled  with  dried  lavender  flowers,  and 
embroidered  with  the  flower  and  leaf  of  the  English  herb, 
which  has  been  in  use  among  British  wives  since  the  days  of 
Shenstone,  and  is  so  quaintly  described  in  the  garden  offals 
"  Schoolmistress :" 

"  And  lavender,  whose  spikes  of  azure  bloom, 
Shall  be  erewhile  in  arid  bundles  bound. 

To  lurk  amid  the  labors  of  her  loom. 
And  crown  her  kerchiefs  clean  with  |u2klejwe  pniame." 
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Crtftsal  In  Good  Housbkuping. 

Fxuts,  PucHBS,  Appus  and  Shall  FKvm. 

OME  good  housekeepers  preserve  fruits 
for  the  sake  of  their  use  in  the  house- 
hold economy;  others  for  the  love  of 
doing  it.  The  former  require  such 
methods  and  recipes  as  will  give  good 
results  in  the  shortest  time  and  the 
easiest  manner;  the  others  like  elabor- 
ate ways  and  nice  variations,  and  will 
experiment  for  changes  in  even  a  satis- 
factory rule.  The  former  usually  has  a 
few  favorites  in  the  way  of  preserves  and 
jellies  and  makes  these  over  and  over, 
year  after  year,  about  the  same  quantity 
each  time,  ^nd,  generally,  a  laige  quan- 
tity of  each  kind.  This  certainly  saves  time  and  trouble,  but 
does  not  give  the  satisfaction  that  a  greater  variety  would 
do.   A  few  general  rules  only  arp  required. 

For  all  preserves  care  must  be  bad  in  selecting  fine  looking 
fruit  and  keeping  its  shape  thropgh  the  entire  process,  and 
also  in  making  the  syrup  clear  and  thick. ' 

Light  colored  fruits,  as  pears,  peaches  and  apples  may  be 
dropped  in  cold  water  as  they  are  pared ;  this  will  keep  the 
color  good,  but  they  must  not  be  left  too  long  or  the  flavor 
will  be  extracted.  Here  the  rule  of  doing  a  small  quantity 
at  a  time  applies.  Pears  have  so  little  flavor  of  their  own 
that  they  are  much  improved  the  addition  of  lemon  or 
ginger.  The  preserved  lemon  rind  is  the  best  to  use,  as  is 
also  the  preserved  ginger ;  but  fresh  lemons,  or  dry  ginger 
root  gives  a  pleasant  flavor. 

It  is  not  so  important  to  keep  peaches  a  light  color  as  it  is 
pears.  In  all  preserves  there  is  danger  of  the  juice  of  the 
fruit  weakening  the  syrup,  so  that  even  after  using  a  pound 
of  sugar  to  a  pound  of  fruit,  and  having  at  flrst  a  rich  syrup, 
it  is  well  to  let  it  stand  for  twenty-four  hours  uncovered  and 
if  the  syrup  is  then  found  thin  pour  it  off  the  fruit  and  scald 
again  to  evaporate  the  watery  element. 

Small  fruits,  as  currants,  raspberries  and  blackbenies  are 
best  made  into  jam.  Sometimes  a  combination  of  different 
fruits  is  liked.  Raspberries  are  improved  by  adding  currants 
or  currant  juice ;  currant  jam  is  very  delightful  with  a  little 
chopped  orange  peel  cooked  with  it.  Blackberries  and  black 
raspberries  are  best  by  themselves.  It  is  well  in  making 
jam  to  remove  some  of  the  juice  while  it  can  be  taken  clear 
from  the  fruit.  This  juice  may  be  bottled  for  use  as  pudding 
sauce.  The  best  cherries  for  preserving  are  the  Morella  or 
other  sour  cherry,— often  called  the  pie-cherry.  They  should 
be  stoned  and  the  sugar  added  at  once,  then  boiled  till 
shrivelled  and  transparent,  with  the  syrup  thick.  Currant 
juice  is  sometimes  put  with  the  cherries.  Plums  should  not 
be  stoned,  but  have  the  skins  pricked  with  a  coarse  needle, 
they  will  then  burst  and  the  sugar  will  penetrate  them.  The 
best  plums  for  preserving  are  the  damson  and  the  green 
plums.  Quinces  are  an  economical  fruit  because  so  little  is 
wasted.  Wash  the  fruit  thoroughly  and  wipe  with  a  dry 
towel ;  cut  off  all  soft  or  badly  discolored  parts  of  the  skin, 
then  pare,  saving  the  parings  for  jelly.  Throw  the  quinces 
into  water  as  you  do  them  ;  when  all  are  pared  cut  them  in 
halves  and  take  out  the  seeds,  but  do  not  put  the  seeds  with 
the  skins  (though  a  few  will  do  no  harm).  Make  a  syrup, 
taking  as  many  pounds  of  sugar  as  you  have  of  fruit  and 
barely  wetting  it  with  water.  When  this  has  come  to  a  boil 
put  in  your  fruit  and  boil  till  tender,  then  place  in  jars  and 
boil  the  syrup  longer.  It  ought  to  make  a  jelly  when  cold. 
The  skins  should  be  covered  with  the  water  which  the  quinces 
stood  in  and  boiled  till  they  will  mash  easily.   Any  pieces  of 


fruit  imperfect  in  shape  may  be  thrown  in  with  the  skins. 
Mash  all  well,  then  drain  throi^h  a  jelly  bag.  Let  hang 
all  night,  but  do  not  squeeze  the  bag.  After  obtaining  the 
juice  proceed  as  with  other  jellies.  Quinces  look  well  cut 
either  in  halves,  quarters,  or  in  rings  with  a  hole  in  the  center 
where  the  core  was. 

Marmalades  of  peach  and  quince  are  made  by  paring  the 
fruit  and  removing  stones  or  seeds ;  then  put,  with  equal 
weight  of  sugar  to  boil.  When  tender,  mash  with  a  wooden 
spoon ;  to  make  it  very  nice  strain  through  a  hair  seive,  then, 
boil  again  till  thick. 

"  Ail  sweet-meats  keep  best  in  small  pots." 

Original  tn  Good  Housbxbbfikg. 

ABOUT  C1L0TB8. 

When  you  are  buying  kid  gloves  remember  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  price  that  is  too  cheap.  It  is  best  to  pay  a  good 
price  and  get  the  good  gloves  that  go  with  it  Examine  the 
stitching  to  find  places  where  the  thread  has  broken  through 
the  leather,  stretch  the  seams,  and  if  the  thread  pulls  away, 
leaving  a  white  spot,  don't  get  the  gloves.  The  leather  should 
stretch  easily  to  make  a  good  fit  and  to  wear  well. 

Mend  a  tear  in  the  leather  by  working  a  button  hole  stitch 
around  the  edges,  and  then  draw  them  together  neatly.  The 
evidences  of  repair  will  hardly  be  noticed.  When  gloves 
need  cleaning  it  is  better  to  send  them  to  some  reputable 
shop  where  such  work  is  done.  But  if  you  must  do  it  your- 
self, for  black  gloves  put  a  few  drops  of  the  best  black  ink 
in  a  teaspoonful  of  olive  oil,  apply  with  a  feather  and  dry  in 
the  sun.  Benzine  wilt  clean  white  gloves,  but  it  will  hardly 
do  for  other  colors.  Corn  meal,  dry,  will  do  for  light  gloves 
that  are  not  much  soiled.  When  at  the  theater,  do  not  let  your 
light  gloves  come  in  contact  with  the  ink  on  the  programme. 

If  you  are  about  to  buy  a  cheap  pair  of  kid  gloves,  change 
your  mind  and  buy  cashmere  gloves  instead.  They  look 
better  than  the  cheap  kids,  will  wear  longer,  and  are  always 
in  style,  besides  being  wanner.  Fleece  lined  kid  mittens  are 
the  most  comfortable  for  outdoor  wear  in  winter.  To  keep 
the  surface  of  your  kid  gloves  looking  well,  when  you  take 
them  off,  smooth  them  out  lengthwise  until  they  have  about 
the  same  outline  that  they  have  on  your  hand,  and  put  them  in 
a  dry  place.  If  the'gloves  are  rolled  t(^ther  into  a  wad,  the 
surface  will  soon  present  an  unpteasing  appearance. 


Original  in  Good  HouasKSBriifc. 

A  H0TB:£B'S  lullabt. 

Come  nestle  your  head  on  mj  bosom,  love, 

O  sweet,  winsome  babe  that  you  are  I 
With  eyes  like  the  sky  that  is  glowing  above, 

And  hair  like  the  sheen  of  a  star. 
Lie  close  to  my  heart  while  I  sing  to  yoa 

A  song  of  true  happiness  bom, 
For  the  sun  has  slipped  out  of  the  sky^vof  Uue, 

And  the  InrdB  to  their  tree^nchea  gone. 

The  flowers  have  folded  their  petals  in  rest^ 

The  itan  hang  their  lamps  in  the  Ay  i 
A  Iweeze,  with  the  mark  of  the  rose  on  itt  breast^ 

Goes  dreamily  wandering  by. 
The  wee,  baby  moon,  like  a  sickle  of  gold. 

Is  low  'mong  the  far  purple  hills ; 
The  cricket,  that  sly,  little  tarbnlent  scold, 

Her  gossip  still  noisily  trills. 

All  things  go  to  rest,  save  the  crickets  and  wind, 

To  sleep  till  awoke  by  the  sun, 
When  the  glad  little  song-birds  new  madrigals  find 

To  tell  that  a  new  day's  begun. 
So  close  your  pink  eyelids  in  sleep,  my  dear, 
'  My  darling  one,  pure  as  a  star, 

And  dream  happy  dreams  till  the  morning  dawns  clear, 
And  the  shadows  of  night  flee  afar.| 
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Good  HousEKttanNO. 


Original  in  Good  Hoosbkbepihc. 

BIHISft  SOOH  DAISTIE8  AID  D£LiaHT8. 

A  Summer  Bxeakvast  Pakty. 


HETHER  we  entertain  our  friends  at  a 
series  of  modest  teas  or  pretty  lunch- 
eons or  at  more  pretentious  dinners,  it 
is  well  to  work  out  the  hospitable  plan 


^  ^'-'I'^if^  between  seasons  or  in  winter 

"^^^^i^^Bh  when  cheerful  fires  may  help  us  tode- 
■H  fiance  of  the  weather,  rather  than  in 
summer,  when  upon  so  many  days,  abso- 
^  lute  comfortableness  is  not  to  be  looked 
for  even  with  the  aid  of  cooling:  drinks 
^  and  ices  and  big  fans.  But  there  are 
circumstances  and  occasions  which 
render  having  company  meals  imperative,  or  rather,  let  us 
say,  a  right  and  pleasant  thing  to  do.  Relatives  have  come 
for  a  visit  to  your  neighbor  and  you  would  fain  add  some- 
what to  the  satisfaction  of  their  stay.  A  married  daughter 
returns  for  a  few  weeks  at  her  old  home  and  you  would  share 
the  rejoicing  of  a  reunited  family  by  inviting  them  to  your 
house.  Or  a  party  of  yQung  people  have  come  to  the  home 
of  your  friend  near  by  and  you  wish  to  know  them  and  make 
them  known  to  your  own  young  people.  Have  you  ever  tried 
a  breakfast  party?  Do  you  know  how  pretty  and  dainty  and 
appetizing  every  thing  about  it  can  be  made  ? 

Do  not  attempt  a  grand,  conventional  affair  at  the  incon- 
venient hour  of  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  when  each  guest  will 
have  dulled  the  sharp  edge  of  a  healthy,  morning  appetite 
with  a  glass  of  milk  or  some  more  satisfying  portion.  Ask 
them  at  a  proper  hour  for  breakfast ;  eig^t  o'clock,  perhaps, 
or  a  trifle  later,  and  with  some  preparation  on  the  previous 
day  and  some  early  rising  on  that  morning,  you  will  find  the 
breakfast  party  not  only  an  unusual  and  novel  tittle  feast,  but 
one  easy  to  accomplish. 

FiiBt  of  all,  and  midway  and  at  the  end,  I  almost  said, 
let  there  be  fruit  at  a  summer  breakfast  Have  upon  the 
table  a  generous  dish  of  berries,  sugared  and  chilled  on  ice  a 
full  two  hours,  much  good  authority  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Have  served  with  these,  but  upon  separate  dishes, 
tiny  moulds  of  cold  oatmeal  which  is  vastly  pleasanter  to  the 
taste  in  hot  weather  than  thfr  usual  warm  dish.  Prepare  as 
follows :  Cook  one  cupful  of  fine  oatmeal  and  one  teaspoon- 
ful  of  salt  in  four  teacupfuls  of  boiling  water,  half  a  day. 
A  double  boiler  should  be  used.  Dip  small  cups  or  moulds 
in  cold  water,  fill  with  the  cooked  oatmeal  and  when  ready  to 
serve,  turn  out  on  small  plates.  These  are  delicious  served 
with  stewed  fruit  or  baked  apples.  But  for  the  breakfast 
party,  rich  cream  perfects  the  combination  of  oatmeal  and 
berries. 

Let  the  second  course  be  scalloped  fish  and  cucumbers. 
Almost  any  kind  of  fish  is  excellent  prepared  in  this  way. 
Boil  the  fish  twenty  minutes  with  salt  and  lemon  in  the  water. 
When  cold,  fiake  into  small  pieces,  removing  all  bones. 
Butter  a  round  baking  dish,  sprinkle  with  crumbs  and  fill  the 
dish  with  alternate  layers  of  fish  and  crumbs,  seasoning  each 
layer  with  salt  and  pepper  and  bits  of  butter.  Make  the  top 
layer  crumbs,  and  pour  in  sufficient  cream,  to  moisten  well 
or  not  having  cream  use  milk  and  a  trifle  more  butter.  Bake 
forty  minutes.  It  may  be  done  the  day  before  and  reheated. 
Cut  a  lemon  into  rounds,  quarter  these  and  place  about  the 
edge  of  the  baking  dish,  points  turned  in.  Have  a  bunch  of 
parsley  in  the  center. 

Dress  cucumbers,  sliced  thin,  with  salt,  pepper  and  vinegar 
and  serve  with  the  fish.  Have  plain  bread  and  butter  with 
this  course,  though  there  be  hot  rolls  for  the  next,  which  may 
consist  of  sweetbreads  and  cauliflower.  Soak  the  cauliflower 
an  hour,  head  down  in  cold  salt  water.   Then  cook  twenty 


minutes  or  until  tender  in  boiling,  salted  water.  Make  a  rich 
white  sauce  with  cream  and  white  stock,  one  cupful  of  each. 
Thicken  with  a  tablespoonful  each  of  butter  and  flour  cooked 
together  and  season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Place  cauliflower 
in  the  center  of  the  platter,  cover  with  the  sauce  and  encircle 
it  with  sweetbreads  which  have  been  parboiled,  cut  in  small 
squares,  these  dipped  in  seasoned  crumbs,  then  in  egg,  then 
in  crumbs  ^ain  and  fried  in  butter.  Spiced  fruit  or  marma- 
lade, light  rolls  and  olives  or  other  pickles,  accompany  this 
principle  dish  of  our  breakfast.  Waffles  or  fritters  or  deli- 
cate griddle  cakes  may  be  served  last.  Coffee  should  be 
brought  on  while  the  fish  is  eaten  and  the  cups  refilled  when 
the  fritters  or  cakes  appear. 

^   —Glitt  Burton, 


Origiaal  in  Good  HoussKSBriKC. 

GOOD  HiaHT  ASD  GOOD  HOSma. 

The  quiet,  peaceful  sight  has  pasted, 
And  welcome  is  the  day  at  last. 
"  Good  morning  I  "  we  each  other  greet, 
When  at  the  breakfast  board  we  meet. 

As  at  that  table  neatly  spread 
The  wh>te-haired  grandsire  bows  his  head, — 
First  having  seen  each  one  in  place, — 
We  reverent  bow  to  f^ear  the  grace 

From  aged  lips,  in  grateful  tones, 
Go  np  unto  the  throne  of  thrones,— 
Glad  thanks  for  what  kind  Heav'n  doth  send 
Of  plenty-^erdes  without  end. 

That  early  meal,  of  ail  the  best  r 
When,  after  sweet,  refreshing  rest. 
Dear  faces,  bright  with  loving  smiles, — 
Sffme  full  of  childhood's  dimpled  wiles, — 

Now  radiant  gaze,  each  one  at  each, 
While  bubbling  o'er  in  merry  speech ; 
The  thoughts  of  all,  as  free  as  air, 
find  happy  play-ground  then  and  there. 

Since  thus  btgim  our  cheerful  day. 
Rich  blessings  yV/M»  all  the  way ; 
Benediction  on  the  »<(f^  descends, 
And  as  the  light  with  darkness  blends. 

So  blend  our  day  and  evening  dreams, 
That  when  we  say  "  Good  Night "  it  seems 
Again  "Good  Morning,"  o'er  and  o'er 
On  slumber's  fair,  enchanted  shore. 

And  when  oor  life's  short  day  is  done, 
Good  Night,  Good  Morning  thus  are  one : 
*Tis  Good  Night  here,  Good  Morning  there. 
But  God's  dear  presence  everywhere. 

— A.  If. 


Orli^nal  in  Good  Housbkbbping. 

SOME  OOirrBASTS. 
An  English  lady  living  temporarily  in  the  United  States 
notices  that  the  house  servants  do  a  great  deal  more  work 
here  than  in  the  old  country;  yet  that  our  servants  are  re- 
lieved of  some  work  that  is  necessary  there — the  taking  of 
hot  and  cold  water  to  sleeping-rooms  in  some  houses,  and 
the  care  of  a  fire  in  every  room  by  reason  of  the  furnace  in 
the  cellar.  She  insists  upon  the  superiority  of  stoves  here 
over  fireplaces  in  England  in  cold  weather,  and  says  that  the 
kitchen  stove  here  bums  much  less  coal  than  it  does  there. 
The  use  of  bituminous  coal  in  England  is  one  cause  of  some 
of  these  troubles.  The  independence  of  the  domestic  ser- 
vants in  America  is  another  noticeable  fact,  as  might  be 
expected  in  a  democratic  country.  And  as  a  sample  of  the 
greater  conveniences  here,  the  carpet  sweeper  is  mentioned, 
with  its  dustless  work,  in  place  of  a  braom,  which  is  solely 
used  in  England.  Digitized  by  VjOOQlC 
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Origlinl  in  Good  Hodukbbping. 

BLAOKBESRIES. 

Wholesome  berries  tbat  thrive  and  ripen  best 
Neighbored  by  fruit  of  baser  qnality^/Awf^  V. 

^1  y  uii  L'i'pigjHE  delivery  at  our  back  door  of  sundiy 
bushels  of  blackberries,  suggests  to  me 
that  some  of  the  housekeeping  confrater- 
nity may  not  knqw  quite  as  much  about  the 
usefulness  of  this  berry  as  I  have  had  to 
learn,  and  that  some  recipes  may  be  useful 
at  this  season.  They  are  good  for  both 
eating  and  drinking ;  puddings,  pies,  dump- 
lings, wine,  cordial  and  vinegar  can  be 
made  of  them  with  equal  success  and  applause.  Indeed,  no 
house  mother  should  fail  to  make  a  supply  of  blackberry  cor- 
dial for  the  sake  of  the  children  during  the  sickly  summer 
and  early  fall  dajrs,  when  the  system  is  so  easily  disordered. 
I  give  the  a>rdial  recipe  first,  therefore,  as  of  prime  import- 
ance : 

Blackbarry  Cordial. 

Pound  and  stnun  a  gallon  of  blackberriet,  and  to  every  pint  of 
Juice  add  three-fourths  ti.  a  pound  (4  loaf  sugar,  and  to  every  two 
qoarts  of  juice  add  onfrtourth  tit  an  o^Dce  of  mace,  allspice,  cinna- 
mon and  cloves,  either  wbde  or  slightly  pounded.  B<ril  these  in- 
gredients to  a  thick,  rich  syrup,  and  ulien  done  add  as  much  French 
brandy  as  there  is  syrup  by  actual  measurement,  pint  for  pint, 
bottle  and  keep  well  corked. 

This  is  an  almost  certain  cure  for  diarrhoea  and  dysentery. 
A  'vine  glassful  for  an  adult  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and 
half  as  much  for  a  child,  or  less  in  proportion  to  its  age. 
Blackberry  Wine. 

Have  the  berries  all  gathered  in  one  day,  or  delivered  at  the  rate 
of  one  bushel  a  day,  so  as  to  leave  no  chance  to  ferment  before 
they  are  squeezed,  or  to  keep  you  squeezing  continuously  day  after 
day.  One  bushel  well  squeezed  yields  three  gallons  and  one  quart 
of  juice,  so  yon  can  make  your  estimate  oi  the  number  of  gallons 
xA  wine  you  want  and  engage  your  berries  by  the  bushel  in  pro- 
pwtion.  Mash  the  berries  to  a  pulp  and,  if  you  have  not  a  wooden 
press,  have  them  squeezed  by  a  strong  hand  through  (one  yard  is 
plenty)  a  piece  of  new  unbleached  cotton  doth.  Measure  the  juice 
and  to  each  gallon  add  one  quart  of  boiling  water  and  three  pounds 
of  light  brown  sugar.  Any  good  sugar  will  do,  but  the  best  white 
sugar  will  not  make  the  wine  any  better  than  light  brown.  We 
have  tried  all.  Mix  the  sugar  well  with  the  juice.  This  is  very 
important.  Also  see  to  it  that  the  sugar  is  put  into  the  juice  just 
as  soon  as  it  is  squeezed,  else  the  fermentation  will  have  begun 
and  you  run  the  risk  of  making  vinegar  instead  of  wine.  If  you 
get  die  berries  by  the  bushel,  each  squeezing  of  juice  must  be  put 
into  a  separate  jar  to  ferment  Yon  cannot  put  it  in  the  same 
vessel  with  the  first.  Put  the  wine  in  huge  jan  and  cover  with  a 
cloth  tied  over  the  mouth  and  keep  in  the  cellar  or  oAer  cool,  dark 
place  until  the  fermentation  is  done,  then,  if  each  jar  of  wine  is  of 
equal  quality  they  can  all  be  emptied  into  a  wine  or  brandy  cask 
and  set  aside  until  December,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  table  use.  All 
the  juice  squeezed  the  same  day  can  be  put  together,  but  not  if 
twelve  hours  elapse  between  the  squeezings.  Made  thus,  our  wine 
never  fails,  and  has  been  mistaken  for  port.  Beware  of  the  plan 
of  some  housekeepers  who  buy  the  prepared  juice  t  We  have  tried 
it,  and  made  vinegar  every  time  instead  of  wine.  Get  your  berries 
by  the  quantity,  have  them  squeezed  at  once,  and  immediately  add 
tiie  st^ar  and  stir  it  thorough^  into  the  juice;  put  the  juice  into 
dean  stone  jars  (or  casks,  accordmg  to  quanti^),  cover  with  clean 
cloths  and  set  in  a  cool,  dark  place,  and,  my  word  for  it,  you  will 
have  as  good  wine  as  was  ever  made. 
Blackberry  Dumpling. 

Make  a  rich,  smooth  paste  of  a  pint  of  flour,  a  half  teacupful  of 
lard  (butter  is  nicer,  but  more  expensive),  salt  to  taste,  and  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  soda  and  one  teaspoonful  of  cream  tartar,  and  milk 
or  water  enough  to  make  a  manageable  dough ;  roll  it  out  thin  in  a 
loi^  sheet;  spread  the  paste  thickly  with  ripe  bUckberries,  roll  it 
up  in  a  neat  n^,  pinch  the  ends  and  side  e^  dosely  togeOier; 


dip  a  doth  in  hot  water,  wring  it  out,  sprinkle  one  side  with  flour, 
and  roll  the  roll  of  dumpling  loosely  in  it,  pin  it  securely  to  keep 
the  water  out,  or  tie,  or  sew  it  as  you  like.  Drop  it  in  a  pot  of 
boiling  water  and  keep  it  boiling  steadily  for  two  or  three  hours, 
turn  it  over  every  half  hour  so  that  all  sides  will  be  cooked  alike. 
Roll  it  out  of  the  doth  on  a  flat  dish  when  you  serve  it,  and  cut  it 
in  slices,  put  on  plenty  of  sauce  made  of  sugar,  butter  and  nutmeg 
rubbed  to  a  cream,  or  any  other  that  you  like.  Another  way  Is  to 
make  a  batter  of  one  quart  of  flour,  four  well  beaten  cgga,  a  pint  of 
milk,  salt  to  taste,  a  teacupful  of  ft«sh  butter  or  half  as  much  lard; 
beat  it  until  light;  addk  quart  of  ripe  blackberries  and  pour  the 
whole  hito  a  pudding  bag  or  basin  and  boil  for  three  hours.  Serve 
with  rub  sauce. 

Baked  Blackberry  Pudding. 

Cream  t<^ther  half  a  pound  of  butter  and  a  pound  of  good  brown 
sugar;  add  half  a  pound  of  (flour  and  four  eg^s  beaten  very  light. 
When  well  mixed  pour  the  batter  into  a  well  buttered  baking  dish 
and  lay  a  quart  of  perfectiy  ripe  blackberries  lightiy  on  the  top  of 
the  batter;  don*t  stir  them  in.  Bake  this  pudding  as  you  would  a 
pound  cake,  and  serve  with  wine  cream  sauce,  which  is  made  this 
way :  Cream  half  a  pound  of  butter  with  three-fourths  of  a  pound 
of  sugar,  add  a  tumblerful  of  rich  sweet  cream,  a  glassful  of  good 
wine,  a  tablespoonful  of  French  brandy,  and  nutmeg  or  lemon 
flavoring,  as  you  like ;  or  whip  a  pint  of  sweet,  rich  cream,  a 
tumblerful  of  Maderia  wine,  a  tumblerful  of  white  sugar  and  the 
juice  of  an  orange  or  lemon  until  it  becomes  thick  and  rich. 

  -^Rdte^  Cameron. 

The  annexed  recipes,  which  we  find  in  a  recent  issue  of 
M^kal  CiassuSt  are  timely  and  valuable  additions  to  the 
above  original  paper  of  our  contributor : 

Blackberry  Cordial. 

Blackberry  cordial  is  usually  made  from  the  berries,  not  from 
the  rooL  The  following  gives  a  good  preparation :  Crushed  black- 
berries, one  gallon;  Imperial  Crown  brandy,  one  gallon;  sugar, 
two  pounds.  Macerate  the  berries  with  the  brandy  for  five  or  six 
days,  express  the  liquor,  add  the  sugar,  and,  after  two  weeks,  de- 
cant or  filter.  A  good  and  efficient  diarrbcea  cordial  can  also  be 
made  from  the  blackberry  root  or  Its  fluid  extract,  but  it  would  not 
be  the  arttde  expected  by  the  public  when  they  ask  for  blackberry 
cordiaL  The  foregoing  makes  a  imparation  [feasant  to  the  taste, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  great  value  in  diairhcea,  summer  compUint 
of  children,  and  similar  affections. 

Elixir  of  BIfluskberry  Root. 

Blackberry  root,  two  ounces ;  cloves,  one  drachm ;  dnnamon,  one 
drachm;  simple  elixir,  sufficient.  Exhaust  the  drugs  by  macera- 
tion or  percolation,  with  enough  of  the  elixir  to  obtain  one  ptut  of 
preparation.  In  place  of  blackberry  root,  two  fluid  ounces  of  its 
fluid  extract  may  be  substituted.  The  dose  of  the  elixir  would  be 
from  one  to  four  fltud  drachms.  A  remarkable  property  of  black< 
berry  root  is  that,  althotq;h  to  the  taste  it  displays  Imt  little  astrin* 
gency,  it  is  more  efficadous  than  other  drugs,  richer  in  tannin,  sudi 
as  oak  bark,  alum  root,  etc.,  and  in  its  after  effects  seldom  causes 
the  costiveness  which  is  so  often  experienced  with  the  more  power- 
ful astringent  medidnes. 


Original  In  Good  Housskbeping. 

TEE  SmOCEB  UaET. 

The  nigfat  comes  on— the  dewy,  summer  night. 

Bringing  a  cooling,  soothing,  silvery  balm' 
For  all  the  heat  and  blinding  glare  of  ligh  t ; 

Broad,  moonlit  stretches,  pulsing  darkness,  calm 
And  peace  for  weary  hand  and  heart  and  mind ; 

For  feet  that  tread  all  day  the  dreary  mill 
Of  work,  the  end  of  which  they  never  find. 

The  tir^d,  bruised  hands  lie  clasped  and  still. 
That  grasped  life's  burdens  all  the  long  day  through. 

Heads  that  have  ached  and  throbbed  with  anxious  thoughts, 
Are  cooled  by  breezes  soft  and  gathering  dew. 

Hearts  that  were  filled  with  misty,  chilling  doubts, 
Find  hope  again  out  in  the  summer  night,— 
And  so  from  out  the  dariEness  cometb  li|^t. 

^         , ,    -     -  ,  -.  ^  Cole. 
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Original  in  Good  Houukbbpu(o. 

THE  MAlf'S  FABT  IS  OOOS  EOUSEEEEPIHa. 

And'What  he  Should  do  About  it. 

F  we  may  for  the  time  extend  the 
meaning  of  the  word  housekeep- 
ing so  that  it  shall  include  the 
entire  care  of  the  home,  it  is  clear 
that  the  man's  share  tn  it  ought 
to  be  the  heavier.  Perhaps  most 
men  would  be  inclined  to  say 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
heavier.  As  a  rule  the  man  has 
to  earn  the  money  to  buy  and 
furnish  the  home,  and  to  pro- 
cure the  food,  clothing,  and  fuel 
for  the  family ;  the  woman's  part 
is  to  keep  the  house,  inepare  the  food,  make  and  repair  the 
clothing,  and  bum  the  fuel.  The  husband  is  the  provider ; 
the  wife,  the  dispenser,  the  steward.  We  shall  leave  quite 
out  of  account  in  this  discussion  the  exceptional  cases  in 
which  inherited  or  suddenly  acquired  riches  render  personal 
labor  for  either  man  or  woman  unhappily  unnecessary.  For 
mankind  at  large  the  Apcstle's  rule  still  holds  good.  "  If  a 
man  will  not  work  neither  shall  he  eat." 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  labor  of  merely  earning  the 
money  necessary  to  maintain  the  home  is  commensurate 
with  the  labor  necessary  to  the  proper  expenditure  of  the 
money,  and  the  proper  care  of  the  things  purchased.  Even 
if  the  husband,  therefore,  were  to  turn  over  to  the  wife  all 
his  earnings  on  condition  that  she  attend  to  the  entire  man- 
agement of  the  home,  he  would  have  the  better  of  the  bargain. 

He  would  have  the  advantage,  first,  in  the  number  of  hours 
of  labor.  Suppose  he  is  a  day  laborer,  his  hours  are  eight 
or  ten.  Leaving  home  after  a  breakfast,  which  he  owes  to  a 
previous  hour's  labor  on  the  part  of  his  wife,  he  goes  to  his 
work,  leaving  his  wife  at  hers,  and  when  he  returns  for  din- 
ner or  supper  he  finds  her  still  busy;  and  after  supper,  while 
he  smokes  his  pipe  or  steps  out  to  pass  the  news  with  a  neigh- 
bor, his  wife  must  spend  another  hour  in  putting  away  the 
dishes,  attending  to  the  children's  clothing,  and  making  sun- 
dry preparations  for  the  morning. 

The  man  has  the  further  advantage  of  superintended  work. 
The  hardest  part  of  most  labor  is  the  worry  of  planning  it. 
Ninety-nine  men  out  of  a  hundred  have  set  tasks  to  perform, 
carefully  planned  and  apportioned,  and  their  responsibility 
ceases  with  the  proper  execution  of  their  allotted  share.  The 
woman,  on  the  other  hand,  must  plan  as  well  as  execute. 
The  manifold  duties  of  the  household  must  be  so  timed  as  to 
conflict  with  one  another  as  little  as  possible.  Very  much  of 
the  weariness  of  household  work  might  be  avoided  if  there 
were  wise  supervision  and  intelligent  method. 

But,  again,  the  work  of  man  is  far  less  liable  to  interruption. 
The  clerk  may  sit  on  his  revolving  stool  for  hours  and  never 
have  his  attention  diverted  from  his  commercial  arithmetic,  the 
farmer  may  drive  his  polished  plow  through  countless  furrows 
with  no  more  annoying  interruptions  than  an  occasional  stub- 
bom  bowlder,  or  a  nest  of  buzzing  bees;  the  clergyman  sits 
in  his  study  with  bolted  door,  far  removed  from  the  require- 
ments of  children,  the  chatter  of  visitors,  or  the  wants  of  ser- 
vants. But  the  wives  of  these  men  can  rarely  pursue  their 
labors  for  a  single  hour  without  many  interruptions.  In  the  first 
place  many  different  things  have  to  be  managed  at  the  same 
time ;  while  the  dinner  is  cooking,  the  table  is  being  set,  the 
baby  is  watched,  and  the  "front  room"  is  dusted.  Then,  if 
there  are  servants,  they  are  in  constant  need  of  supervision ; 
if  the  door  bell  rings,  the  business  or  pleasure  of  the  caller 
must  be  ascertained,  the  children  must  be  started  punctually 
to  school  and  luncheon  provided  for  them,  and  so  on. 


Men,  too,  have  better  tools  for  their  work  than  women.  It 
is  only  in  recent  years  that  the  attention  of  inventors  has 
been  turned  toward  this  subject,  and  still,  with  the  notable 
exceptions  of  the  sewing  machine  and  wringer,  what  im- 
portant addition  has  been  made  to  the  working  tools  of 
woman  ?  Compare  a  plane  and  chisel  with  a  kitchen  knife, 
the  hydraulic  press  with  a  jelly  bag  I  If  men  had  to  stir  the 
hasty  pudding  of  America  for  one  month,  there  would  be  a 
thousand  applications  for  patents  on  stirring  machines  within 
the  thirty  days. 

Finally,  men  receive  direct  compensation  for  their  work, 
while  women  for  their  housework,  of  course,  never  do;  and 
while  on  the  one  hand  they  do  not  want  it,  on  the  other  hand 
there  is  a  wonderful  incentive  to  patient  toil  in  the  anticipa- 
tion of  a  definite  recognition  of  one's  labor  in  the  form  of 
money.  It  seems  pleasanter  to  work  and  earn  ten  dollars 
than  to  do  ten  dollars'  worth  of  work  at  home. 

If  in  addition  to  these  things  we  consider  the  engrossing 
wearing  duties  of  women  as  wives  and  mothers,  is  it  not  evi- 
dent that  their  position  in  the  home  is  one  of  unequal  ser- 
vice ?  disproportionate  not  merely  to  their  physical  strength, 
but  actually  greater  in  amount  and  life  waste  than  that  of  men. 

If  this  is  true,  and  if  our  first  proposition  be  admitted, 
namely :  that  the  man's  share  ought  to  be  the  heavier,  we  are 
ready  for  the. question,  whiat  ought  to  be  man's  part  in  good 
housekeeping?  What  ought  the  man  to  do  besides  merely 
earning  the  money  to  support  himself  and  family. 

In  the  light  of  the  preceding  discussion  it  seems  clear  lie 
should  firat  of  all  help  his  wife  in  planning  her  work.  Let 
every  husband  give  his  wife  the  benefit  of  his  practical  business 
experience,  and  advise  with  her  how  she  may  best  arrange 
and  time  her  several  duties  that  they  may  least  conflict 

In  the  second  place,  the  husband  should  give  the  wife  the 
full  amount  of  money  necessary  properly  to  care  for  the 
home. 

Third,  he  should  see  that  she  has  the  best  tools  that  can  be 
had  to  lighten  her  labor. 

Fourth,  he  should  by  every  possible  means  shorten  her 
hours  of  labor.  If  he  finds  that  she  is  obliged  to  work  earlier 
and  later  than  he,  then  he  should  at  once  give,  or  procure  for 
her  such  assistance  as  will  make  their  i^orking  hours  equal. 

Fifth,  realizing  that  for  her  labor  she  receives  no  direct 
compensation,  he  should,  at  the  least,  be  careful  to  give 
continually  that  reward  of  cordial  praise,  which  costs  him 
nothing  and  so  much  pleases  her. 

Finally,  the  man  must  recognize  that  many  of  the  domestic 
duties  are  essentially  proper  to  him,  and  not  to  the  woman : 
such  are  all  that  require  great  physical  exertion.  Therefore, 
not  only  should  proper  implements  be  generously  furnished 
for  the  woman's  use,  but  all  the  materials  she  must  use  should 
be  provided  and  made  easily  accessible.  Plenty  of  coal, 
wood,  and  kindlings  should  be  kept  near  the  place  where 
they  are  to  be  burned,  water  should  be  supplied  so  as  to  be 
handy  and  abundant,  plenty  of  hooks,  shelves,  closets,  etc., 
should  be  arranged  to  the  best  advantage. 

At  house-cleaning  time  the  man  should  either  move  or  get 
moved  the  heavier  articles  of  furniture ;  he  should  attend  to 
the  cleaning  and  putting  down  of  carpets,  the  setting  up  of 
stoves,  and  the  like ;  in  a  word  he  should  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility for  all  the  heavier  and  more  disagreeable  duties 
connected  with  good  housekeeping,  and  be  willing,  on  occa- 
sion, to  take  a  hand  in  those  which  are  lighter. 

But  if  he  won't  do  these  things  that  he  ought  to  do,  let  him 
at  the  least,  have  grace  enough  to  keep  out  of  the  woman's 
way  while  she  is  doing  them  for  him,  and  refrain  when  they 
are  done,  from  rewarding  his  over-worked  help-mate  with 
cross  and  complaining  speech.  ^ 
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Orisfnal  in  Good  HoosEKREriNG. 

TEE  HAITDS. 

DEstjLTORT  Comment  Regarding  Them. 


HE  hands  may  be  kept  clean  and  soft  by 
washing  them  in  lukewarm  water  con- 
taining a  little  ammonia  or  borax.  A 
little  oatmeal  mixed  with  water  will 
whiten  them.  The  roughest  and  hardest 
hands  can  be  made  soft  and  white  in  a 
month's  time  by  attending  to  them  at 
bed  time,  with  a  nail  brush,  ammonia, 
borax,  and  a  piece  of  lemon  for  stains. 
Gloves  are  worn  over  night  by  some  and 
others  apply  the  white  of  an  egg  mixed 
with  a  little  alum  before  the  gloves  are 


put  on.  "  Koman  toilet  paste  "  is  merely  white  of  e^,  barley 
flour  and  honey. 

When  the  hands  are  chapped  and  sore,  mutton  suet  is  the 
most  healing  of  all  remedies.  Apply  as  often  as  convenient, 
after  washing  and  wiping  the  hands  thoroughly  and  the  sore- 
ness will  soon  disappear.  Glycerine  is  good  for  some  persons 
who  have  chapped  hands  and  not  for  others,  for  it  is  irritating 
to  the  skin  in  some  cases.  Sunburnt  hands  may  be  treated 
with  lime  water  or  lemon  juice.  Gloves  save  the  hands  from 
much  wear  and  tear  and  staining,  and,  if  the  fingers  are  cut 
off,  do  not  hinder  work.  A  housekeeper  gives  the  following 
recipe  for  a  preparation  to  be  used  upon  the  hands  before  re- 
tiringr :  One  gill  of  honey,  one  gill  of  sweet  oil,  one  ounce  of 
yellow  wax.   Boit  together  and  stir  till  cool. 

To  whiten  and  soften  the  hands  an  English  writer  says  that 
there  is  nothing  like  real  almond  paste,  made  from  sweet  and 
bitter  almonds  pounded  in  a  mortar.  For  hands  which  are 
red  and  coarse,  the  following  treatment  will  soon  effect  a 
change,  but  it  must  be  persevered  in,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
change  the  color  and  texture  of  the  skin  within  a  few  days. 
Use  warm  water  always,  and  only  of  medium  warmth  if  you 
are  subject  to  rheumatism  or  chilblains.  Apply  fine  oatmeal 
with  a  puff  after  you  have  washed,  dried  and  rubbed  the 
bands  briskly.  Use  rather  warmer  water  at  night  and  apply 
a  nail  brush  all  over  the  hands.  When  dry,  apply  almond 
paste  and  sleep  in  easy  fitting  gloves. 

The  best  way  to  make  almond  paste  is  to  take  two  ounces 
each  of  sweet  and  bitter  almonds,  pound  to  a  paste,  mix  with 
half  an  ounce  of  Windsor  soap,  cut  into  fine  shreds,  add  two 
drams  of  spermaceti,  half  an  ounce  of  oil  of  almonds  and 
twelve  drops  of  oil  of  bergamot.  Heat  gently,  stir  well  and 
finally  cool.  Cold  cream  mixed  with  oil  of  almonds  is  a  good 
substitute  for  almond  paste,  but  does  not  whiten  the  hands  so 
much,  although  it  softens  the  skin.  This  is  prepared  by  mix- 
ing half  an  ounce  each  of  spermaceti  and  white  wax,  four 
ounces  of  oil  of  almonds,  two  ounces  of  orange  or  elderflower 
water.  Before  the  last  is  added,  heat  the  other  ingredients  grad- 
ually and  when  liquid  add  the  orange  water  and  stir  gently. 

When  the  hands  are  of  good  color  but  need  softening, 
glycerine  will  do.  After  the  nightly  wash,  coat  with  glycerine 
and  powder  with  oatmeal.  Gloves  are  necessary  and  should 
fit  well  at  the  wrists.  Some  manicures  advise  the  use  of  glyc- 
erine and  bran  which  has  been  stewed  in  water.  The  bran 
is  used  quite  moist.  A  correspondent  writes  that  the  most 
beautiful  hands  she  ever  saw  were  those  of  a  governess,  who, 
since  she  was  seven  years  old,  had  worn  gloves  on  her  hands 
every  night  and  had  never  done  anything  else  to  care  for  them. 

According  to  a  German  physician,  the  art  of  washing  the 
hands  is  not  an  easy  one.  To  insure  absolute  cleanliness,  the 
hands  must  be  first  carefully  washed  with  potash  soap  and 
water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne,  and  then  with  a  five  per  cent, 
solution  of  carbolic  acid,  or  one  per  thousand  solution  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  or  chlorine  water. 
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The  finger  nails  of  Americans  are  likely  to  be  dry  and  to 
break  easily.  Vaseline  rubbed  on  the  nail  after  washing  the 
hands  will  do  a  world  of  good  to  dry  nails.  Manicures  first 
bathe  the  hand  a  long  time  in  hot  water,  then  with  scissors 
and  knives  clean  and  cut  the  nails,  remove  the  superfluous 
skin  about  the  onyx,  then  polish  the  nails  with  buckskin  and" 
fine  powder,  washing  the  hand  again  in  hot  water  with  soap. 
After  drying,  the  nails  are  polished  with  a  fine  brush  and  are 
finally  rubbed  with  a  rosy  unguent  to  give  them  a  shell  pink. 

There  are  numerous  ways  to  remove  warts.  A  good,  simple 
and  harmless  way  is  said  to  be  the  saturating  of  the  wart  with 
lemon  juice  two  or  three  times  a  day  for  several  days  or  a 
week.  The  wart  will  then  disappear  gradually  and  without 
pain,  leaving  no  mark.  Another  way  is  to  use  common  wash- 
ing soda,  and  apply  it  frequently. 


Onglnal  In  Good  Housbkbbfing. 

FOOD  PBESEB7ED  IF  OAKS. 

American  canned  foods,  some  how  or  other,  are  cheaper 
than  imported  canned  foods  of  the  same  kind,  and  are  just  as 
good  in  quality.  This  discovery  of  keeping  foods,  which  is 
due  to  a  French  chemist  in  1807,  really  prolongs  the  vege- 
table and  fruit  seasons  throughout  the  whole  year  and  gives 
distant  climes  an  exchange  of  foods.  Europeans  can  com- 
pete with  Americans  in  this  industry  only  in  the  canning  of 
delicacies.  The  canning  process  is  now  used  to  preserving 
about  all  the  desirable  animal  and  vegetable  foods.  One 
singular  fact  is  that  the  canned  foods  are  in  some  cases 
cheaper  than  they  are  when  bought  fresh  in  the  market;  the 
reason  being  that  the  canning  is  done  where  the  foods  are  the 
cheapest,  and  that  there  are  no  wastes. 

The  first  canning  was  done  for  meat  for  sailors,  but  the  in- 
dustry was  of  little  account  until  tomatoes  and  oysters  were 
canned  in  this  country  for  local  trade  about  1835.  The  busi- 
ness expanded  in  the  California  gold  excitement  and  grew  to 
immense  proportions  during  the  civil  war;  at  this  time  milk 
was  canned  and  so  were  meat  and  fruits  and  vegetables. 
After  the  war  lobster  and  salmon  were  canned  and  still  later 
the  canning  of  corned  beef  grew  to  immense  proportions, 
largely  to  supply  foreign  governments  with  a  reserve  of  food 
to  be  used  in  case  of  war.  It  is  nothing  but  newspaper  sen- 
sationalism that  has  led  people  into  believing  that  canned 
foods  are  dangerous  to  health.  The  tin  plate  is  not  acted 
upon  by  any  ordinary  acids  or  gases  of  decomposition.  The 
only  poisoning  that  has  been  caused  by  these  foods  is  due  to 
the  ignorance  of  the  consumers ;  they  open  a  can,  let  the  con- 
tents begin  the  process  of  fermentation  or  putrefaction,  by 
which  the  ptoneaine  poisons  are  developed  and  these  are  of 
deadly  character.  These  foods  are  perfectly  safe,  in  the 
hands  of  a  person  of  ordinary  care  and  intelligence. 


Orisfnat  in  Good  Hodsbkbbpihg. 

WOODEN  TOOTHFIOKB. 

The  American  is  a  great  consumer  of  toothpicks.  He  not 
only  picks  his  teeth  in  private,  but  he  does  it  in  public,  and 
perhaps  finishes  by  chewing  up  the  wooden  implement.  To 
supply  the  millions  of  toothpicks  used  every  year,  ingenious 
machines  of  great  productive  power  have  been  invented. 
Like  all  other  businesses,  the  toothpick  business  has  its  com- 
bination, but  a  Maine  inventor  has  set  out  to  break  it  with  a 
machine  that  makes  6,000,000  picks  a  day,  and  he  is  making  a 
new  machine  that  will  produce  72,000,000  a  day.  Green,  clear, 
straight-grained  birch  and  maple  wood  is  used,  and  after 
steaming  for  several  hours  it  is  easily  cut  into  veneers,  or 
thin  strips  of  wood  with  the  grain  running  across.  These 
veneers  are  pliable  and  wound  upon  large  spools,  a  hundred 
feet  on  each,  and  from  the  spools  thev^  fed  into  the  pick 
machine,  which  cuts  them  '|5f^tg'§J^>?'@'T0^5^(^'^i'y* 
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OriKtnalin  Good  HoiisSKBBFiNf;. 

HOUSEHOLD  FESTS. 

Buffalo  Bugs,  Bed  Bugs,  Moths,  Flies  and  Fleas. 

HE  responses  to  our  offer  of  four  prizes 
of  I25  each  for  the  extermination  of  the 
above  named  Household  Pests  from 
the  households  in  the  Homes  of  the 
World,  have  been  numerous  and  wide- 
spread.   Some  come  in  the  form  of 
recipes,  some  by  way  of  suggestion, 
and  others  are  the  relations  of  expe- 
rience, with  particulars  of  treatment 
and  measure  of  success  resulting  there- 
from.   After  publication  the  entire 
series  will  be  submitted  to  competent 
and  disinterested  parties  for  careful  ex- 
amination and  decision  as  to  who  are  entitled  to  the  respec- 
tive prizes  offered,  which  were  as  follows : 
Twenty-five  dollars  for  the  best  Bu&lo  Bug  Extinguisher. 
Twenty-five  dollars  for  the  best  Bed  Bug  Finisher. 
Twenty-five  dollars  for  the  best  Moth  Eradicator. 
Twenty-five  dollars  for  the  best  Fly  and  Flea  Exterminator. 


(RESPONSES  CONTINUED.) 

Ei^tor^  Good  Housekeeping: 

For  Moths,  I  would  recommend  lurpentine  applied  to  carpets 
and  upholstered  furniture.  Then,  tmce  a  year,  in  May  and  Sep- 
tember the  months  when  moths  are  most  plentiful,  bum  sulphur 
in  all  closets  and  store  rooms,  first  removing  clothing.  Place  a 
few  live  coals  in  an  iron  pan,  throw  on  a  little  sulphur  and  close 
the  door  as  soon  as  possible.  This  will  exterminate  them  from 
houses,  but  woolen  articles  should  be  well  beaten  and  aired  early 
in  the  spring,  then  wrapped  in  newspapers  or  tar  paper. 

For  Bed  Bugs  I  have  found  nothing  better  than  quicksilver 
beaten  up  with  the  white  of  an  ^[g. 

Flies  1  look  upon  as  a  necessary  evil,  but  it  can  be  partially  over- 
come by  perseverance  with  fiy  paper.  C.  Richards. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.   

Editor 0/ Cqod  Housekeeping: 

After  about  fifteen  years'  experience  with  the  common  moth  I 
find  its  deadliest  enemy  to  be  black  pepper.  All  woolen  articles 
must  be  well  brushed,  liberally  sprinkled  with  pepper  and  then 
sewed  in  cotton  bags  or  tied  up  in  paper  ones.  The  moth  egg  is 
BO  minute  that  it  cannot  be  discovered  on  the  garment  and  is  not 
easily  brushed  o£E,  but  the  pepper  will  kill  the  worm  after  it  is 
hatched.  When  the  garment  is  needed  again  a  good  shaking  and 
airing  will  rid  it  entirely  of  the  pepper,  leaving  no  perceptible  odor. 

New  London,  Conn.    Mrs.  H.  0.  Miner. 

E^tor  ^  Good  Housekeeping  : 

For  Bed  Bag  exterminator  none  need  a  second  trial  after  mixing 
lard  with  red  precipitate  put  on  with  a  feather  wherever  they  are 
and  leave  it  on.  It  is  a  poison.  Where  moths  congregate  wipe  up 
with  salt  water;  after  killing  them.         Mrs.  L,  Hartranft. 

WiLLIAUSPORT,  Pa. 

Editor  ^  Good  Housekeeping  : 

To  get  rid  of  Bed  Bugs  take  mercurial  ointment,  such  as  is  found 
in  the  drug  stores  and  about  the  same  quantity  of  lard  and  mix 
them  thoroughly  together  by  means  of  a  spatula  or  common  flat 
table-knife  into  an  ointment  and  spread  into  the  cracks  of  the  bed- 
stead and  where  the  bed  is  jointed  together  and  any  where  in  the 
room  where  bed  bugs  are  likely  to  be.  No  vermin  can  live  where 
it  is.  I  have  known  this  to  be  used  in  prisons,  almshouses  and 
vurious  other  places  with  good  results,  as  you  don't  have  to  follow 
it  up  as  closely  as  when  you  use  corrosive  sublimate,  borax,  insect 
powder,  alum,  sulphur,  red  precipitate,  mercury,  eggs,  etc. 

Springfield,  Mass.    John  Egan. 

Editor  of  Good  Housekeeping: 

I  have  used  salt,  black  pepper,  red  pepper,  borax,  camphor,  snuff, 
tobacco,  and  camphor,  borax  and  saltpeter  mixed ;  I  have  used 


gallons  of  turpentine,  benzine,  red  cedar  and  strips  of  tarred  paper, 
laid  around  the  e^fes  of  the  carpets,  and  all  without  effect  on  the 
Bufiblo  Bug.  One  day  I  thought  I  would  try  Paris  Green.  It  was 
good  for  potato  bugs  and  perhaps  it  would  be  for  the  buffalo 
bug.  I  mixed  thoroughly  one  spoonful  of  Paris  Green  with  two 
spoonfuls  of  ginger,  and  scattered  it  around,  and  I  find  it  the  best 
thing  that  I  have  tried.  Mrs.  Julia  Godfrey. 

Fort  Edward,  N.  Y.   

E^t^^  Good  Housbkbepino: 

To  exterminate  Bed  Bugs  put  oil  of  cedar  in  all  cracks  and 
crevices  with  a  small  paJnt  brush.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Maker. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.   

Ei&tor  ^  Good  Housekeeping  : 

For  Buffalo  Bugs  :— Once  a  week  sweep  all  carpets  with  salt, 
being  careful  to  sweep  all  comers,  and  at  least  once  in  two  or  three 
weeks  wet  a  cloth  or  the  broom  with  turpentine  and  water  and 
wipe  the  carpet  all  over,  being  careful  to  cleanse  near  the  corners 
and  edges,  using  three  teaspoonfuls  of  turpentine  to  a  pail  of 
water.  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Goddard. 

Loweix,  Mass.   

EdUor     Good  HOUSEKEEPING : 

Several  years  ago  I  was  almost  run  out  of  my  house  by  fleas 

and  tried  every  remedy  I  could  think  of  and  several  that  were  sug- 
gested by  friends,  without  success.  Finally  in  a  fit  of  desperation 
I  dusted  the  house  thoroughly  with  Scotch  snuff,  and  inside  of 
three  days  my  house  was  free  from  the  pests. 

Try  it  and  you  will  use  no  other  remedy.  For  Roaches  I  use 
Iwrax  sprinkled  in  places  frequented  by  them.  It  will  drive  them 
away.  Mrs.  G.  A.  Brannan. 

New  York.   

Editor    Good  Housekeeping: 

Salt  is  not  only  an  extinguisher,  but  a  preventive  of  the  Buffalo 
Bug.  When  carpets  are  taken  up  and  house-cleaning  is  being 
done,  scald  well  and  thoroughly  with  boiling  hot  water  with  plenty 
of  salt  in  it,  the  floors,  especially  around  edges  of  room.  Sprinkle 
salt  on  the  floor  before  putting  down  the  carpet,  mosdy  where 
bugs  are  thickest.  Put  plenty  of  salt  on  the  carpet  before  sweep- 
ing after  the  carpet  is  put  down,  and  let  a  little  rem^n  along  the 
edges.   I  think  every  one  who  tries  it  will  be  perfectly  satisfied. 

Beseher,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  A.  M.  Osborne. 


Editor  tf  Good  Housekeeping  : 

My  principal  annoyance  has  been  the  Moth,  and  I  have  tried 
nearly  every  remedy  that  I  could  hear  of  with  indifferent  success. 
A  short  time  ago  a  friend  of  ours,  who  is  a  perfumer  by  profession, 
told  me  of  a  remedy  which  is  worth  a  trial  as  it  is  harmless  and 
easily  procured.  He  said  that  until  lately  it  was  a  secret,  but  was 
used  over  a  thousand  years  ago  by  the  ancients  in  preserving 
camel's  hair  and  other  fine  goods  from  the  moth.  It  is  the  leaves  of 
a  plant  in  constant  use  by  periumers,  known  as  Patchouli.  The 
leaves  only  are  used.  They  are  to  be  scattered  in  trunks,  boxes, 
and  other  places  where  woolen  goods  are  stored,  also  at  the  edges 
of  carpets  and  it  would  be  well  to  loosen  the  lining  of  sofas  or 
other  stuffed  furniture  and  put  some  of  the  leaves  inside. 

Woodland,  Gal.  Mrs.  Hattie  C.  Ley. 


Editor  ^  Good  Housekeeping  : 

For  Bed  Bugs:— One  pint  M  spirits  of  turpentine,  twenty  cents* 
worth  of  corrosive  sublimate,  a  small  quantity  of  sugar  of  lead 
dissolved  in  soft  water.  Put  all  together  and  let  stand  two  days, 
wash  your  bedsteads  thoroughly  with  clean  water,  take  a  feather 
and  put  this  in  every  crevice  that  bugs  may  be  liable  to  get  into. 
Repeat  this  every  few  days  for  several  times. 

To  Remove  Moths  :— use  the  gum  of  camphor.  Wrap  all 
things  that  they  are  liable  to  get  into  in  newspapers,  sprinkling 
the  camphor  over  them  before  laying  them  away.  Printers'  ink  is 
a  preventive  for  moths.  Mrs.  Martha  Langston. 

High  House,  Pa.  

Editor     Good  Housekeeping  : 

It  was  not  until  we  tried  strong  spirits  of  camphor  (using  a  little 
more  camphor  giim  than  the  alcohol  would  dissolve)  that  we  found 
a  sure  cure  for  ^d  Bugs.  A  syringe-oF<s{Hay^or~crevi^r&  small 
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bnuh  or  sponge  for  corners  of  pillows  and  mattresses ;  it  immedi- 
ately dries,  destroys  tbe  tggs  and  kills  the  living. 

After  twelve  years'  experience  with  Buffalo  Bugs  I  am  sure  there 
is  no  "perfect  exterminator  "  for  them  so  long  as  your  neighbors 
have  them,  the  egg  being  laid  by  a  winged  beetle  about  one-third 
the  size  of  a  lady  bug.  We  keep  reasonably  free  of  them  by  scakl- 
ing  the  floors  at  housecleaning  time  (about  the  last  of  June)  with 
bwling  salt  brine.  Whea  there  are  large  cracks  beneath  siuface, 
one  takes  a  teakettle  full  of  the  brine  and  pours  it  in  the  cracks 
and  another  fellows  with  large  cloths  to  soak  it  up  before  it  leaks 
through  on  the  walls  beneath.  Brush  the  remaining  part  of  the  floor 
with  more  hot  brine  and  let  it  dry.  Kill  the  beetles  as  they  appear 
on  the  windows  in  the  spring  and  early  summer. 

By  closing  a  room  ten  minutes  before  sweeping,  and  puffing  Per- 
sian powder  freely  in  it,  the  Flies  will  be  stupefied  so  that  they  can 
be  easily  swept  up  and  burned.  Mrs.  M.  F.  Pratt. 

Hamilton,  N.  Y.   

EiHtur  ^  Good  Hodsekbbping  : 

Experience  with  Buffalo  Moths  has  proven  to  my  gratification 
that  the  following  is  a  sure  exterminator:  Paint  the  floor  where  it 
joins  the  baseboard  with  commercial  oil  of  origanum  and  sprinkle 
over  with  cayenne  pepper;  then  lay  your  papers  down  and  replace 
your  carpets.  I  have  given  this  method  a  thorough  test  and  found 
it  to  work  admirably.  John  C.  Spratt. 

POITGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y.   

EdUor^GooTi  Housekeeping: 

Before  putting  down  the  carpet  scatter  pulverized  borax  on  the 
floor  next  to  the  baseboards  and  about  six  inches  out.  If  there 
are  cracks  in  the  floor,  put  it  in  those  unless  they  are  covered  with 
paper.  Allow  a  pound  for  a  good  sized  room.  This  will  keep  Buf- 
falo Bugs  out,  but  if  they  are  already  in  add  one-third  of  a  pound 
of  camphor  gum  to  the  borax.  Mix  evenly  and  use  as  above  and 
you  will  soon  be  rid  of  them  forever.  If  they  are  in  your  clothing 
and  boxes,  use  the  remedy  freely  and  they  will  disappear. 

Cortland,  N.  Y.    Mrs.  J.  L.  Watrous. 

Editor    Good  Housbkebping  : 

Corrosive  sublimate  will  kill  any  kind  of  a  bug,  ^gs  and  all. ' 
My  way  of  using  it  for  Bed  Bugs,  is  to  take  a  quart  bottle,  fill  it 
with  water,  put  a  heaping  teaspoonful  tji  sal-ammoniac  in  it  and 
let  it  disaolve.  Then,  take  an  ounce  of  the  corrosive  sublimate 
and  dissolve  that  in  the  water.  The  sal-ammoniac  prevents  its 
being  decomposed  when  exposed  to  light. 

To  use  it,  take  a  little  in  a  saucer  and  with  a  good  sized  paste 
brush,  bristle,  daub  it  freely  into  the  crevices  where  the  bugs 
lodge.  Do  not  wash  it  off,  and  it  will  keep  them  away.  Of  course 
such  a  poison  should  be  labelled  and  handled  carefully  to  prevent 
getting  it  on  the  hands  and  then  rubbing  tbe  eyes 

To  Kill  Flies,  Mosquitoes  and  Water  Bugs  :— Burn  Sea- 
bury  &  Thompson's  faydronaphtfaol  pastUes  in  the  room.  They 
are  pungent,  but  not  disagreeable.  These  will  also  kill  the  flying 
moth  miller  and  the  maggot,  but  not  the  egg?,  nothing  but  corro- 
sive sublimate  will  do  that.  Thohas  H.  Chandler. 

Boston,  Mass.   

Editor  ^ Good  Hoosekbbfing  : 

Remove  your  carpet  from  the  floor  and  thoroughly  whip  all  dust, 
Moths  and  their  eggs  from  its  fabric.  If  the  floors  are  painted,  dis- 
solve one-half  pound  of  copperas  in  two  gallons  of  hot  water.  With 
brush,  broom  and  mop  scrub  the  floor,  especially  around  baseboards 
and  over  cracks  with  tbe  copperas  water  as  hot  as  possible.  This 
will  kill  vermin  of  every  kind.  Should  the  floors  be  unpainted  or 
color  of  the  natural  wood  the  copperas  must  not  be  used,  as  it  will 
dye  the  wood  a  dark  color.  If  the  floors  are  white  or  unpainted, 
one  quart  of  strong  alkali  in  two  gallons  of  hot  water  will  kill  all 
vermin  and  cleanse  the  floors.  Nearly  all  country  people  make 
their  own  lye  from  wood  ashes.  A  few  bottles  of  it  should  be  kept 
securely  corked  away  from  the  reach  of  children  to  be  used  during 
the  year  in  kitchen  and  laundry  for  other  purposes.  People  living 
in  cities  may  purchase  one  pound  of  chloride  of  lime  and  one-balf 
pound  of  sal-soda.  Dissolve  the  chloride  of  lime  in  a  wooden  ves- 
sel cont^ning  two  gallons  of  cold  water.  Let  it  settle  and  then 
strain  through  a  coarse  cloth  of  any  kind.  Dissolve  the  sal-sod^ 
by  pouring  hot  water  upon  it  in  an  earthen  vessel,  using  one  b«lloo 


of  water.  Mix  the  two  and  scrub  thoroughly  any  floor  painted  or 
unp^nted.  This  will  not  only  kill  alt  vermin  but  it  is  also  a  good 
disinfectant.  After  mixing  the  lime  and  soda,  use  one  pint  in  two 
gallons  of  water,  throwing  out  dirty  water  and  adding  clean  (bard 
or  soft)  until  the  whole  floor  is  thoroughly  cleansed.  When  relay- 
ing the  carpet  spriAkle  powdered  borax  around  the  base-boards 
and  oacks.  The  ocEor  of  the  chloride  (tf  lime  will  soon  pass  away, 
but  if  this  is  offensive  chloride  of  soda  will  kill  the  moth.  But  it 
is  less  effective.  Amelia  J.  Shedden. 

MOORES,  N.  Y.   

Editor  of  Good  Housbkbepino. 

Watery  sulphurous  acid  is  an  excellant  ag^nt  for  destroying 
Bed  Bi^  and  their  e^  as  well  as  other  noxious  insects.  It  is 
sufficient  to  sprinkle  a  few  drops  of  it  into  their  breeding  places 
and  r^>eat  it  once  in  two  weeks  for  a  while. 

Wild  thyme  is  an  infallible  means  of  destroying  bed  bugs. 
Place  it  in  beds  and  comers  in  the  rooms,  and  close  them,  and  in 
forty-eight  hours  there  will  be  no  trace  of  a  bedbug.  In  winter 
heat  the  room  while  using  the  thyme. 

Moths  :— Soak  blotting  paper  in  equal  parts  of  oil  of  camphor 
and  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  lay  the  paper  among  the  clothing 
or  furs. 

Fly  Paper  free  from  Poison  :— Pour  one-half  of  a  gallon  of 
water  overone  pound  of  quassia  wood,  let  it  stand  over  night,  then, 
boil  the  sti^ned  fluid  down  to  one  quart ;  the  wood  is  again  boiled 
with  one  quart  of  water  till  one  pint  remains  when  the  two  infu- 
sions are  mixed,  and  then  mix  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a  pound 
of  sugar  with  it,  pass  blotting  paper  through  this  mixture  and  hang 
up  to  dry.  It  is  good,  also,  for  driving  off  ants  in  closets  and 
pantries. 

For  the  destruction  of  Fleas  on  dogs,  cattle,  and  other  animals. 
Take  equal  parts  of  beef  gall,  oil  of  camphor,  oil  of  pennyroyal, 
extract  of  gentian,  and  spirits  of  wine.  C.  F.  Miller. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  

Editor  of  Good  Housekeeping  : 

In  Good  Housekeeping  of  July  7, 1888,  is  a  letter  from  "  Mrs. 
J.  G.  Munn,"  in  which  she  speaks  of  the  possibility  that  mineral 
wool  might  contain  moths.  My  husband,  being  a  physician,  has 
many  samples  sent  to  him.  Some  years  :^o  his  dressing  room 
seemed  to  be  overflown  with  moth  millers.  Upon  examining  tbe 
room  closely,  I  found  samples  of  anti-sceptic  cotton  for  dressing- 
wounds  literally  filled  with  eggs,  worms  and  moths ;  it  was  in 
such  a  state  that  the  pieces,  perhaps  quarter  of  a  yard  square,  fell 
to  bits  upon  lifting  them.  Whether  this  cotton  is  at  all  like 
mineral  wool  I  do  not  know,  but  it  was  compressed  and  medicated. 

A  most  effective  destroyer  of  Bed  Bugs  is  brown  soap  put  into 
cracks  and  imperfections  in  the  wood  of  bedsteads  or  room. 

Sabbath  Day  Point,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  W.  R.  Gillette. 


Editor^ Good  Housbkebping: 

Take  half  a  cupful  of  oil  of  cedar,  fill  it  up  with  ammonia,  and 
let  it  stand  four  days  in  a  tightly  closed  room  or  closet.  This  will 
kill  all  moths  and  germs  of  moths.         Mrs.  Paul  Babcock. 

MONTCLAIR,  N.  J,   

Editor  <^  Good  Housekeeping  : 

After  being  tormented  with  ants,  both  black  and  red,  for  two 
seasons,  I  followed  the  advice  of  my  cook,  and  bought  a  bottle  of 
oil  of  sassafras.  With  a  small  brush  I  applied  this  all  around  the 
edges  of  the  openings  to  my  refrigerator,  cake  box,  sugar  tubs 
etc.,  and  am  no  more  troubled  by  the  pesU.  The  applications, 
should  be  to  the  outside  of  receptacles,  or  else  tbe  food  will  all  be 
flavored  with  sassafras.  I  should  advise  two  or  three  repetitions 
of  the  treatment  in  one  season.  Anna  Frazier. 

Aurora,  III.   

EdUor    Good  Housekeeping  : 

I  have  been  reading  over  tbe  many  answers  to  your  request  for 
insect  exterminator,  and  while  most  of  them  are  good,  and  effect- 
ual, if  persevered  in,  I  do  not  find  any  thii^  swd  about  a  remedy 
I  always  use  and  have  found  most  reliable.  It  is  punters  benzine, 
and  can  be  bought  at  any  paint  store.  I  take  a  small  flower  pot 
watering  can,  with  fine  boles  and  use  it  to  sprinklie  the  benzine 
over  all  parts  of  a  bedstead,  ^thc  j^iT^ersjif  ihejiatti<d@«s  and  the 
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floor.  If  there  Is  a  stray  bed  bug  or  bufiEalo  moth  walking  along 
he  is  surely  exterminated  and  shrivels  up  like  a  piece  of  burnt 
paper.  Whether  benzine  destroys  the  eggs  or  not,  I  am  unable  to 
say,  but  just  as  soon  as  the  worm  is  hatched  and  moves,  I  know 
it  can  be  kilted  instantly,  so  that  by  reasonable  care  in  cleaning, 
and  frequently  using  the  benzine,  one  may  be  rid  of  these  pests. 
The  advantage  of  benzine  over  turpentine,  and  other  things,  is 
that  it  does  not  stain  or  leave  a  greasy  appearance. 
MoRRisTOWN,  N.  J.  Mrs.  S-  H.  Butterworth. 


Editor  of  GOOD  HOUSBKBEPING : 

For  gettii^  rid  of  Bed  Bugs.  Take  one  part  common  oil  of 
cedar,  and  four  parts  of  benzine,  mix  and  put  in  an  atomizer  and 
"  apply  locally."  After  this  has  been  done  thoroi^bly,  varnish 
the  cracks  and  crevices  of  the  bedstead  and  slats.  It  is  very 
probable  that  the  old  fashioned  remedy  of  corrosive  sublimate  and 
alcohol  is  good  only  for  the  sake  of  the  alcohol,  the  corrosive  sub- 
limate taking  no  part  whatever,  and  in  this  particular  case  benzine 
is  a  much  better  solvent  and  is  always  very  much  cheaper.  The 
wholesale  juice  of  oil  of  cedar  is  twenty-five  cents  per  pound,  and 
benzine  twenty-five  cents  per  gallon.     Mrs.  Henry  F.  Starr. 

Newark,  N.  J.   

Editor  of  Gooo  Housekbepinq  : 

My  cure  for  all  household  pests  is  as  simple  as  it  is  sure.  Per- 
fect cleanliness  and  closing  the  window  blinds  after  the  early 
morning  will  drive  away  every  fly.   My  fly  brush  hangs  idle  in  its 

paper  case. 

To  Keep  Off  Moths  Shake  and  dust  well,  wrap  in  a  news- 
paper, furs  or  any  special  object  of  care ;  sprinkle  tobacco  through 
the  chests,  drawers  or  packing  closet.  Common  refuse  tobacco  is 
all  that  is  needed  and  can  be  used  for  several  years. 

Tobacco  has  not  been  mentioned  among  the  many  directions 
given,  not  one  of  which  can  equal  it  and  If  tried,  I  am  sure  my 
claim  to  your  prize  will  be  recognized. 

To  Kill  Bed  Bugs:— Wash  the  beds  thoroughly  with  turpen- 
tine, soap  and  cold  water,  when  dry  wipe  over  with  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine, mercury  and  white  of  an  egg  or  insect  powder,  only  to 
make  assurance  doubly  sure,  for  they  like  ants  and  roaches  will 
not  stay  where  every  thing  is  spotlessly  clean.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Hill. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Editdr  »f  Good  Housekeeping: 

For  Buffalo  Bugs:  —  Put  chopped  onions, with  borax  on 
bread  under  carpets. 

For  Flies  :— Hang  walnut  bushes  around  the  walls  or  put 
geranium  plants  in  the  room. 

For  Fleas  :— Oean,  scrape  and  sweep,  and  sprinkle  lime  on 
all  dirty  places  and  under  porches  and  on  damp  places.  Wash 
the  body  widi  pennyroyal  tea.  Mrs.  Lill  Dateshan. 

WiLLIAMSPORT,  PA.   

Editor  ^  Good  Housekeeping  : 

All  garments  .to  be  put  away  in  the  spring,  have  thoroughly 
brushed  and  folded  and  put  into  newspapers  and  securely  tied. 
Put  on  closet  shelves  or  any  dark  place  where  the  papers  will  not 
get  torn.  There  is  something  about  printers'  ink  that  moths  do 
not  like.  If  any  garment  has  had  moths  in  it,  poor  kerosene  from 
the  lamp  filler  over  it  before  wrapping  in  newspaper.  The  kero- 
sene kills  all  the  nits.  For  carpets,  furniture,  curtains,  or  any 
woolen  goods  that  cannot  be  put  away  in  newspapers  I  use  kero- 
sene. Sweep  the  edges  of  carpets  with  a  stiff  broom  and  pour 
kerosene  around  the  edge  and  you  will  never  be  troubled  with 
moths  in  them.  Kerosene  does  not  injure  any  article  of  clothing 
or  furniture  and  the  odor  soon  passes  off.  Mrs.  O.  G.  French. 

MONTPELIER,  Vt.  

Editor  of  Good  Housekeeping  : 

Every  good  housekeeper  knows  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  wash  the  bedstead  thoroughly  with  strong  salt  or  alum  water, 
or  naphtha,  (the  last  being  preferable.)  Then  apply  shellac  (which 
can  ht  purchased  at  any  paint  store  prepared  ready  for  use,)  with 
a  common  paint  brush  to  all  the  joints,  cracks  and  crevices,  which 
could  harbor  the  insect,  the  ends  of  the  slats  and  the  places  where 
they  rest,  and  to  any  knot  holes  in  slats,  or  any  part  of  the  bed- 
stead. The  sheUac  immediately  hardens,  and  holds  and  destroys 


every  bug  and  eg^  beyond  a  possibility  of  its  escape,  and  the  best 
thing  concerning  it  is,  that  but  one  application  is  necessary.  If 
the  bedding  is  in  such  a  condition  that  an  application  is  necessary, 
naphtha  is  the  surest  of  anything  which  will  not  soil  the  bedding. 
Wellington,  Mass.   Mrs.  Darius  Crosby. 

Editor  ^  Good  HousBKBEPmo : 

I  have  tried  several  remedies  for  killing  bed  bugs,  but  never 
found  one  yet  that  equaled  gasoline.  It  kills  both  eg^  and  bugs, 
as  soon  as  it  touches  them,  and  it  can  be  poured  in  any  quantity 
on  the  bedstead  without  injury  to  it  or  the  carpet.  Then  by  hav- 
ing doors  and  windows  open  a  short  time  the  smell  of  gasoline  is 
soon  out  of  the  room.  One  will  find  it  especially  good  for  bed 
springs  in  ridding  them  of  these  pests.  It  is  also  good  to  kilt  moths, 
but  will  not  keep  them  away,  as  it  evaporates  and  leaves  do  odor, 

Bloohingtoh,  III.  Mrs.  B.  M.  Kdlh. 

A  lai^  numl>er  of  communications  we  have  been  unable  to  use. 
Some  were  so  long  that  we  could  not  make  room  for  them ;  others 
merely  repeated  suggestions  already  published,  and  more,  we  re- 
gret to  say  were  unavailable  because  there  are  still  scwes  of  ex- 
cellent and  cultivated  women  who  persist  in  sending  letters  un- 
signed, or  signed  only  with  initials,  after  they  have  been  told  a 
thousand  times  that  such  literaty  efforts  go  stnught  to  the  waste 
basket  however  great  their  merits. 

—Editor  ofGoxsD  HouSBKSEPma 


THE  FAKn.Y  80BAF  BASSET. 
CoupiLBD  Bits  op  Household  Fact  and  Fanct. 
Castles  without  housekeefMng  are  but  bricks  and  stooes— cold 
and  forbidding. 

A  Young  Women's  Polytechnic  Institute  is  a  new  English 
school,  the  object  of  which  is  to  supply  technical  instruction  to 
women,  such  as  dress  making,  cookery  and  bookkeeping.  In  the 
evening  the  building  will  be  used  as  a  young  woman's  club*  and 
rooms  are  fitted  up  for  social  purposes  and  reading. 

Bread  is  improved  by  mixing  the  flour  of  s^nlng  and  winter 
wheat.  Bakers  use  mixtures  In  which  there  are  from  three  to  half 
a  dozen  different  kinds  of  floor.  But  for  the  ordinary  household, 
this  presents  too  many  complications.  A  mixture  of  one-half 
spring  and  one-half  winter-wheat  patents  gives  good  results  and  is 
easily  made. 

The  trade  in  birds  for  women's  hats  was  so  enormous  last  year 
that  a  single  London  dealer  admitted  that  he  sold  two  millions  tA 
small  birds  of  every  kind  and  color.  At  one  auction  in  one  week 
there  were  sold  6,000  birds  of  paradise,  5,000  Iropeyan  pheasants, 
400,000  humming  Inrds,  and  other  birds  from  North  and  Soath 
America,  and  360,000  feathered  skins  from  India. 

In  cooking  hominy,  take  the  large  sized,  cook  it  in  a  double 
lx>iler  for  six  or  eight  hours,  and  serve  it  for  tea  with  cream  and 
sugar.  Long  cooking  is  atisolutely  necessary  to  bring  out  the  full 
taste  of  corn  goods,  and  there  is  no  satisfactory  way  of  giving  this 
loiv  cooking  except  through  the  use  <A  the  double  boiler.  Then 
all  one  has  to  do  is  to  put  the  food  on  the  stove  and  let  it  cook 
itself. 

A  Boston  woman  has  found  a  new  occupation,  as  negotiator  of 
mortgages.  A  young  graduate  of  one  of  our  coUeges,  tiaving  de- 
cided tliat  she  was  not  willing  to  teach,  found  an  opportunity  to 
enter  a  lawyer's  office  in  which  much  real  estate  business  was  trans- 
acted. Women  who  have  saved  money  from  various  occupaticms 
employ  her  as  their  agent  in  real  estate  affairs ;  and  she  not  only 
places  money  on  different  mor^ages,  but  extends  her  operations 
to  buying  and  selling  real  estate. 

The  modem  ideal  home  is  just  as  much  an  intellectual  and  emo- 
tional work  as  an  essay  or  a  poem.  A  book  is  a  collection  of 
thoughts.  Such  also  is  a  dwelling  house,  and  the  woman  who  has 
in  some  degree  fashioned  it  is  as  much  an  intellectual  creator  as 
is  the  masculine  toiler  whom  we  caU  an  essayist  or  poet  or  dram- 
atist. While,  therefore,  the  new  home  of  our  ^e  is  the  result  of 
the  gT'eat  and  free  woman,  it  is  also  the  cause  and  has  made 
woman  the  possessor  of  an  intellectual  power  whj^  she  cotild  not 
claim  in  the  cabin  and  tent  period|^.  'j^^'^J^^'^^^^^^^fl^* 
ate  the  new  woman.  igiize    y  ^ 
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TE£  OOZT  OOlUIER. 

{/»  citmer  we  propose  to  have  pleasant  gossip  xnth  our  readers  and 
etrrtspottdmts,  itt  passing  matters  household  Interest,  an  J  ikat  it  may  he 
made  an  instructive  ant/  profittMe  H^eseMd  Exchange,  we  invite  wrres- 
pomdente  of  inquiry  and  in/ormiUion  on  all  su^ects  <^  general  interest  and 
valueto  the  Hiemes  of  the  World.]— G<>aD  HOUSEKBSPIHG. 

We  have  several  contributions  for  our  "Cozy  Comer"  depart- 
ment, every  way  worthy  of  publication,  which  do  not  appear  for 
the  reason  that  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  not 
given.  Only  such  contributions  will  be  printed  in  any  department 
of  Good  Housekeeping  as  are  accompanied  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  vmiGr-^Ediior  of  Good  Housekeeping. 

ANTS  AND  COCKROACHES. 
Se^vr^GooD  Housekeeping: 

Can  some  one  promptly  tell  me  how  to  rid  the  pantry  of  small,  red 
antSf  so  tiny  as  to  be  almost  invisible ;  also  how  to  exterminate 
every  last  cockroach  from  tiie  house. 

MoNTCLAiR,  N.  J.  Troubled  Housekeeper. 

HOW  MAY  IT  BE  DONE  7 
Ed^  ef  Good  Hovskkupino  ; 

Can  any  of  the  readers  of  Good  Housekeeping,  give  me  di- 
rections for  crocheting  a  sacque  for  a  child  five  or  six  months  old, 
either  in  crazy  or  shell  stitch,  where  one  shell  fits  between  shells  of 
previous  row.  I  would  like  to  know  how  to  form  the  sleeves  from 
the  shoulder.  V.  R. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  

water  bugs. 
Editor    Good  Housekeeping  : 

In  reply  to  the  friend  from  Schenectady,  N,  Y.,  who  asked  if 
there  is  anything  iDetter  than  Persian  powder  for  killing  water 
bugs,  I  would  say  that  there  is  a  new  powder  called  "  Eciffo  "  which 
is  effectual  in  exterminating  water  bugs  and  cockroaches.  It  is 
not  poisonous  to  human  beings,  but  death  to  the  water  bug.  It  is 
manufactured  in  Boston  and  can  be  obtained  there  certainly  and 
I  suppose  elsewhere.  A  Constant  Reader. 

St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.   

two  recipes  for  graham  bread. 
Editor  of  Good  Housekeeping  : 

Set  a  sponge  of  flour  in  a  pint  of  milk  with  half  a  cake  of  com- 
pressed yeast.  When  light,  add  a  teacupful  of  hot  water  in  which 
has  been  dissolved  half  a  teaspoonful  of  baking  soda.  To  this 
add  half  a  teacupful  of  New  Orleans  molasses.  Stir  in  thoroughly 
as  mudi  Graham  flour  as  possible,  but  do  not  knead.  Pour  into 
well  greased  pans  and  in  half  an  hour  bake  in  a  slow  oven. 

Elmwood,  Pa.    A.  L.  A. 

Editor  of  Good  Housekeeping  : 

*'  F.  H.  B."  asks  for  recipe  for  Graham  bread.  I  send  Mrs.  D.  A. 
Lincoln's  which  I  find  excellent.  "  One  pint  of  milk,  scalded  and 
cooled,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one- 
half  of  a  compressed  yeast  cake  dissolved  in  one-half  of  a  cupful 
of  water,  two  cupfuls  of  white  flour,  three  or  three  and  one-half 
cupfals  of  Graham  flour."  Mix  in  the  order  given  into  a  dough  a 
little  softer  than  for  white  bread,  let  it  rise  till  light,  pour  into  well 
greased  pans,  let  it  rise  again,  bake  a  little  longer  and  in  a  less 
hot  oven  than  white  bread.  I  mix  mine  in  the  morning,  and  bake 
a  part  of  the  mixture  in  gem  pans.  L.  A.  H.  S. 

South  Boston,  Mass.  

marking  bed  unen. 

Editor  ^GOOD  HOUSEKEEPtNO : 

Id  No.  84,  C.  O.  A.,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  inquires  for  a  good 
method  of  marking  bed  linen,  so  she  can  tell  at  a  glance  new, 
medium  or  old.  If  she  tries  my  way  she  will  have  no  trouble. 
Wilh  Payson's  indelible  ink  and  a  steel  pen,  write  on  the  small 
hem  of  the  sheets,  and  the  inside  of  the  pillow  case  hem  either  her 
name  or  initials  like  this,  C.  O.  A.  i  x,  C.  O.  A.  2  x.  That  is  to 
know  whether  her  number  is  correct  at  a  glance.  As  they  get 
older  and  she  buys  new,  number  them  in  the  same  way,  commenc- 
ing with  then  2  and  so  on,  and  put  after  each  number  the  single 
cross  (x),  then  mark  another  cross  on  the  first  lot  like  this,  xx.  As 
they  take  th^r  turn  among  the  old,  number  the  new  ones  in  the 


same  way.  She  would  know  then  that  C.  O.  A.  i  x,  C.  O.  A.  a  x 
means  the  new  one.  C.  O.  A.  i  xx,  C.  O.  A.  a  xx  means  medium 
and  C.  O.  A.  i  xxx,  C.  O.  A.  2  xxx  means  old,  the  numbers,  of 
course,  to  increase  with  each  one  up  to  12  of  each  kind  if  she  has 
them.  As  all  are  numbered,  she  can  tell  at  a  glance  whether  any 
are  missing  and  by  the  crosses  which  lot  it  bdongs  to. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Emma  Keeler. 

Again. 

E^or  ^  Good  Houskkbeping  : 

Id  answer  to  your  correspondent  who  asks  for  a  good  method  of 
marking  bed  linen,  I  will  give  mine,  which  is  practical  for  all  mark- 
ing. Mark  above  the  name  or  initial  the  number  representing  how 
many  articles  there  are  in  the  set  to  be  marked ;  then  mark  the  name 
and  then  the  individual  number.  For  instance,  suppose  you  have 
purchased  twelve  sheets ;  you  would  begin  on  one  by  marking 

12  IS 

A.  B.  F,  i  the  next,  A.  B.  F., 
I  2 
and  so  on.   In  the  case  of  stockings,  each  (me  of  a  pair  would 
have  the  same  mark.  This  method  serves  to  mate  them,  and 
also,  as  for  other  things,  to  account  for  them.  C.  D.  S. 

Newark,  N.  J.   

And  Yet  Again.  ' 
Editor  ef  Good  Housekeeping  : 

"  C.  O.  A.,"  Springfield,  Mass.,  will  find  this  a  good  way  to 
mark  bed  linen :  Take  colored  embroidery  cotton— red,  black  and 
blue.  With  one  color  make  !n  cross  stitch,  or  Kensington  outline 
the  figure  i  on  a  pair  of  sheets  and  pillow  slips,  figure  2  on  a 
second  set  and  so  on  until  all  of  one  making  are  done.  When 
another  lot  is  made  up  mark  the  same  way  with  black ;  still  a  third 
lot  with  the  blue.  The  figures  can  be  small  and  as  much  hidden 
as  possible,  or  more  ornamental  and  to  be  seen  more  readily. 
This  is  the  plan  of  a  very  good  housekeeper  noted  for  Iter  thrifty 
ways.  M.  C.  D. 

West  Stratford,  Conn, 


CHILDREN'S  LUNCHES. 
E£^  ^  Good  Houskkbepino  : 

Let  me  say  a  word  from  personal  experience  in  rej^d  to  chil- 
dren's lunches.  In  behalf  ol  these  little  ones  let  me  beg  the 
mothers  to  be  sure  their  children  have  right  constitutions  to 
stand  it  before  they  lay  down  any  iron  clad  rule  of  no  lunch.  I 
don't  believe  that  children  ought  to  eat  "any  and  every  time," 
but  I  know  that  there  are  some  delicate  or  nervous  children  who 
can  not  wait  for  regulation  meal  times.  When  small  my  folks  were 
no  lunchers.  Well,  I  got  up  in  the  morning  and  had  no  appetite 
so  did  not  eat  sufficient  breakfast.  By  the  middle  of  the  forenoon 
I  was  hungry,  but  must  "  wait  until  dinner  time."  By  dinner  time 
I  was  so  hungry  and  faint  that  I  could  not  eat;  and  so  it  went  on 
until  I  had  typhoid  fever  and  poor  health  to  this  day,  which  I 
firmly  believe  was  caused  by  not  eating  when  I  needed  it. 

That  prominent  surgeon  was  fortunate  in  his  family,  perhaps 
correct  in  his  surmise,  nevertheless  we  cannot  lay  down  the 
axiom  "  no  lunches  make  good  eaters,"  or  "  no  tea  and  coSee  make 
good  sleepers."  I  am  not  and  never  was  either.  I  not  only  never 
ate  luncheons  but  I  never  tasted  either  tea  or  cofiee  until  after  I 
was  married  but  still  I  always  laid  awake  two  or  three  hours  each 
night. 

To  bring  it  a  little  later.  I  have  two  children.  The  oldest 
(nearly  three,)  has  never  eaten  a  hearty  meal  at  one  time,  but  I 
give  him  a  light  lunch  when  he  wakes  at  5 : 30  a.  m.,  breakfast 
about  nine,  lunch  when  he  wakes  from  his  nap  at  12 : 30  p.  m.,  and 
dinner  about  two,  and  lunch  half  an  hour  before  he  goes  to  bed. 
He  is  the  picture  of  health,  and,  barring  croup  is  never  sick. 
Neither  is  baby,  but  he  is  very  different.  He  eats  a  hearty  break- 
fast at  six,  dinner  at  12 : 30,  and  supper  at  5 : 30.  He  rarely  needs  a 
lunch,  but  that  is  the  difference. 

I  have  trespassed  a  good  deal  on  your  time  but  I  wanted  to  ask 
each  mother  to  study  well  her  children  and  make  no  rule  to  gov- 
ern her  babes  either  one  way  or  the  other  until  by  experiment 
she  knows  which  is  the  right  one.   Let  us  bear  again  from  the 

mothers.   It  does  us  good.  (^(Mf^ftl^^' 
Koxbury,  Mass.  Digitized  by  \^UTJgrC 
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QUIET  HOXTRB  WITH  THE  QUIOK  WITTED. 
For  the  Children  of  the  Houskrold  and  the 
Children  of  a  Larger  Growth 

AS  WELL. 

[Cffnin^utioHS  for  this  departmettt  are  ahoayt  in  order,  the  oaiy  proviso 
toiMg  t/uU  tturythmt  suAmUUd  skati  ie fresh  and  etUortaimnf.] 


124.-BILL  OF  PARE. 

I.  Take  of  u  one,  /  two,  «  one,  o  two,  i  one,  b  one ; 
2.  Of  /  one,  a  two,  j  two,  c  one,  b  two,  k  one ; 
3.  Of  three,  c  twQ,  vf  one,  k  one,  d  one ; 
4.  Of  e  three,  f  one,  t  one,  k  one,  b  one,  s  one,  a  one ; 
5.  Of  h  one,  b  one,    one,  a  three,    one,  r  two,  m  one,  ;  one ; 
6.  Of  rone,  s  two,  a  one,  ^two,  n  one, «  or /one; 
7.  Of  c  two,  0  one,  m  one,  r  one,  a  three,  n  two,  j  one,  « three,  </ 
one,  A  one,  i  one ; 
8.  Of  o  two,  /  two,  P  one,  f  one, «  one,  a  one ; 

9.  Of  «  one,  c  two,  ^  two,  0  one,  A  one,  /  one,  a  one ; 

10.  Of  i  one,  « two,  /  one,  m  one,  ^  one,  o  one,  »  one ; 
II.  Of  r  three,  a  one,  c  one,  f  one,  b  one, «  one,  <  one,  s  two ; 

12.  Of  a  two,  ^  two,  d  two,  ^one, »  one,  c  one,  0  one,  /  one,  i  two, 

one; 

13.  Of  r  one,  a  one,  1  one,  »  one,  c  one,  ^  two,  f  one,  0  one  *, 
14.  Of  a  one,  r  one,  n  one,  1  two,  j  two ; 
15.  Of  m  one,  d  one,  j  one,  /  one,  a  one, «  one,  n  one. 

These  dishes,  properly  prepared  and  served,  ought  to  utisfy  the 
keenest  taste  for  a  wholesome,  studUd  meal. 
The  different  dishes  are  represented  by  one,  two  and  three  words. 

  Sol. 

126.~enigma-a  wayside  flower. 

My  I,  2,  3,  4  many  seek  until  they're  a,  S,  9, 
And  with  it  do  i,  a,  8, 4,  if  so  they  do  incline ; 
A  color  brig:ht  is  7,  5,  4, — I  cannot  tell  you  more, 
If  you  can  guess  my  meaning  just  please  to  6, 8, 4. 

  JUMIOK. 


126.~A  PROVERB  AMONG  PROVERBS. 
Take  one  word  from  each  of  the  following  proverbs  and  form 
another  proverb  of  the  eliminated  words : 

1.  Three  removes  are  as  bad  as  a  fire. 

2.  He  that  is  of  a  merry  heart  hath  a  continual  feast. 

3.  When  in  Rome  you  should  do  as  the  Ronuuis  do. 

4.  Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines., 

5.  Every  tag  must  have  his  day. 

6.  Least  s^d  is  soonest  mended. 

7.  It's  a  long  lane  that  has  no  tumii^.  Asa. 


I27.-A  MONUMENT. 

0 

X  O  X 

X  0  X 

X  0  X 

X  O  X 

X  0  X 

X  O  X 

X  O  X 
X  X  O  X  X 
X  X  X  O  X  X  X 
X  X  X  0  X  X  X 

1.  A  letter. 

2.  To  make  a  motion  of  assent. 

3.  Closely  bound  together. 

4.  A  color. 

5.  A  kind  of  grain. 

6.  To  requesL 

7.  A  seafbird. 

8.  To  chill. 

9.  Ad  Oriental  religious  begging  monk. 

10.  A  high  ecclesiastical  officer. 

11.  Enlarged. 

Centrals — A  flowering  plant  of  several  species. 


H. 


12B.-CHARADE. 
My  first  contained  the  substance 

From  which  my  last  were  made; 
They  supped,  and  soon  the  merry  guests 

'Neath  silken  wholes  were  laid. 
But  ah  1  the  cook  had  wrought  too  well,— 

Or  ill,  i>erhaps  yon  cry,— 
And  many  a  second  'scaped  their  lips. 

And  many  a  weary  sigh. 


129.-BEHEAD1NGS. 

I.  Behead  a  metal,  and  leave  not  out 

3.  Behead  a  breakfast  dish,  and  leave  a  tree. 

3.  Behead  a  holy  day,  and  leave  a  flower. 

4.  Behead  a  quadraped,  and  leave  a  part  of  the  body. 

5.  Behead  a  species  of  antdope,  and  leave  to  disembark. 

6.  Behead  to  stiver,  and  leave  a  fish. 

7.  Behead  to  slay,  and  leave  unfortunate. 

8.  Behead  an  odor,  and  leave  a  coin. 

9.  Behead  a  stag,  and  leave  dexterity. 

10.  Behead  a  model  of  perfection,  and  leave  to  distribute. 

11.  Behead  to  send  back,  and  leave  to  send  forth. 

12.  Behead  a  caustic,  and  leave  a  gnawing  animal. 

13.  Behead  an  elevation,  and  leaye  disordered, 

14.  Behead  a  mineral,  and  leave  a  reli^ous  ceremony. 

15.  Behead  to  wash  by  percolation,  and  leave  a  distributive 
adjective. 

16  Behead  to  gain  knowledge,  and  leave  to  acquire  1^  labor. 

17.  Behead  rigid,  and  leave  a  fit  anger. 
The  initial  letters  form  the  name  of  a  locality  famous  for  its 

summer  resorts.    M.  C.  F. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES,  ANAGRAMS.  ETC., 
(Printed  in  Good  Housekeeping  No.  84O 


1 16.-CHARADE. 
Answtr.—Firstt  Gem;  second^  Ma  (title);  thirds  Tion  {pto- 
nounccd  shun ;  iS«/a/,  Gem-ma-tion  (budding  <&  trees  and  plants). 

1  17.-METAGRAM. 
Answer.—\.  Preach.  2.  Reach.   3.  Each.  4.  Beach.  5.  Peach. 


AHsmr.-— 


1  I8.-A  G.  H.  SKELETON  LADDER. 

C  M 
A  A 
THAYER 
H  I 
E  O 
RU  N  Y  A  N 
I  H 
N  A 
E  H  H  AL.  R 
O  L 
W  A 
H  A  T  T  I  BWH  I  T  N  E  Y 
CAROLINBHAYDBN 


Answer. — 


1  10.-TRAN8PO81TION. 


The  first  sure  symptom  of  a  mind  in  health. 

Is  rest  of  hear^  and  pleasure  felt  at  home. — young: 


1 20.-SYNC0PATI0N. 

Answers.—x.  Cor-«-net,  Comet  2.  Char-of-ter,  Charter.  3.  Car- 
(i-mel,  Carmel.  4.  Po^n^on,  Potion.  5.  Com-«r»ff-ing,  Coming. 
6,  Me-MMd,  Meal.   

121.  -NUMERICAL  PUZZLE. 
^ifMwr.— MILD.  _  _ 

122.  -NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

^«jw*r.— Novelists— Dickens,  Thackeray.  Actors— Miirdock, 
Southern.  Poets — Beattie,  Donne,  Tupper,  Pope.  PhUoltigist — 
Thorpe.  Author  —  Howitt.  Judge  —  GoSe.  Jurist  —  StowelL 
Knights. 

"  Four  things  come  not  back,— the  spoken  word,  the  sped  arrow, 
the  past  life,  the  neglected  opportunity."— 


HONORABLE  MENTION. 
Correct  answers  to  Nos.  113  and  iij  were  received  from  S.  F. 
Siiannon,  Sewicldey,  Pa.   He  senda  "Qarfield"  asjui-answer  to 
No.  114.  ^ 


GkXJD  MOUSEKBBnNO. 
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Editors  Portfolio. 


Sprinofield,  Mass^  August  18, 1888. 


RigisUrtd  of  Sfirittefitld  Ptsi-Officd  as  stcond-class  mail  matttr. 


All  cotnmiinicatteB*  for  the  Editorial  Deputment  ihooU  bt  addnned  to  Ow 
Edlbw  ol  Good  HousBUBriHO,  Springfield,  Hua. 

Poatage  atamps  muit  acoompoiiT  all  ccmtribnttons  aent  for  editorial  contfden- 
tton,  when  the  writera  deaire  ttw  ntuni  of  tbeir  HSS. ,  If  not  accepted. 

The  nnmber  opposite  a  inbecrlben  name,  oa  the  address  label  attached  to  each 
lane  of  Good  HoutBUBFiKo,  abowt  to  what  niunber  the  aobaoipliaa  has 
beeopakL 

Thia  Issue  of  Good  ftotiauKtrtNG  Is  copyrighted,  btrt  oar  czdumges  an 
iDTited  to  extract  from  its  columns— due  credit  bdng  given— as  the;  may  dedre, 
save  the  contributions  of  Hiss  Habia  Parloa,  all  rights  in  theie  bdng  espe- 
cially reserred  to  the  writer. 

The  special  papers  which  appear  in  Good  HoussKBsriNC  will  be  written 
expreaslT  for  its  pages  by  our  selected  contributors,  and,— with  rare  exceptions,- 
the  entire  Table  erf  Contents  will  be  served  np  (rem  our  own  larder.  Whenever 
we  borrow  from  a  nel^ibor  a  Ut  <rf  thb  or  a  Ute  of  thai;  we  shall  aay  iriwo  audi 
Ut  or  Uto  came  from,  and  to  whom  it  bdongs. 


To  All  Nxwsdbalbu 
Retail  Nowadsalcra  oui  send  flieir  orders  for  Good  Hounxnrnia  to  the 
News  Companies  from  which  they  procure  their  regular  anppUes  and  have  them 
illed.  It  will  be  fomished  regularly  by  the  following  companies :  American 
News  Co.,  International  News  Co.,  National  News  Ca,  New  Ywlc  News  Co., 
Mew  7ork  i  American  News  Co.,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  Omaha  and  St  Paul ; 
BrooklTn  News  Co.,  and  Williamsburg  NewrCo.,  Brooklyn;  Baltimore  News 
Ca,  Baltimore;  Central  News  Co.,  Philadelphia;  Cincinnati  News  Ca,  Cin 
dnnati  ;  Cleveland  News  Ca,  CleveUnd;  New  England  News  Ca,  Boston; 
Western  News  Ca, Chicago;  Pittsburg  News  Ca,  Pittsburg;  Washington  News 
Ca,  WariiingtoB,  D.  C.;  Newark  News  Co..  Ncwatk;  St  I.oaia  News  Ca,  St 
Lottls  ;  New  Orieana  News  Ca,  N«w  Orleans ;  San  nandsoo  Nem  Ca,  San 
nandaoo;  Rl|ode  blaad  News  Ca,  Providence;  Albany  Newa  Ca,  Albany; 
Horttiein  Newa  Ca,  Troy;  Drtrolt  News  Ca,  Detrcrft;  Hontml  Newa  Ca 
Moatraal ;  Toronto  News  Ca,  Tomnto  and  CHfton.  Canada. 


GOOD  THnros  nr  ooos  HousEKEEpnra. 

The  continiiation  of  "  The  Philosophy  of  Uviog,"  by  Hester  M. 
Poole,  treats  of  "  Happy  Marriages,"  opening  with  the  question 
"Why  is  it  that  the  world  hears  so  much  about  Unhappy  Mar- 
riages and  so  little  about  the  Happy  7"  The  author  gives  many 
iUustrationa  of  happy  marriages  among  notable  people,  which  is 
pleasant  reading,  as  compared  with  the  other  side  of  the  question. 

"  Our  Babies  and  Their  Mothers  "—particularly  the  mothers, 
will  find  useful  information  in  an  article  on  "  Teething  "  from  the 
pen  of  Amelia  A.  Whitfield,  M.  D. 

Mrs.  H.  Annette  Poole,  who  is  authority  on  the  subject  of 
flowers,  tells  how  we  may  have  "  Wild  Flowers  in  the  Home 
Garden,"  by  the  aid  of  the  right  kind  of  a  boy.  A  number  of 
varieties  of  wild  flowers  are  described  which  can  be  successfully 
transplanted  and  cultivated. 

"  Getting  Ready  to  Go  Away,"  is  a  timely  subject  to  those  tak- 
ing vacations,  and  Dinah  Sturgis  gives  some  good  suggestions  on 
picking  up,  packing  and  other  preparations  for  summer's  outing. 

The  wonderful  things  done  by  the  use  of  a  kerosene  lamp  two 
young  ladies  anxious  to  set  up  housekeeping,  is  well  told  in  a  short 
sketch,  "  The  story  of  a  Household  Lamp,"  by  Anna  Barrows. 

A  few  more  redpes  and  instructions  for  preparing  Salads  are 
given  by  Glin  Burton,  which  are  guaranteed  to  be  good  enough 
to  invite  your  friends  to  partake  of. 

The  chapter  <A  "  Family  Fashions  and  Fancies,"  by  Helena 
Rowe  is  devoted  to  "  Summer  Needle  Work,"  as  applied  to  artistic 
table  linen,  decorative  hangings,  pincushions  and  sundry  articles. 

The  canning  and  preserving  of  fruits  is  a  subject  which  is  of 
interest  to  every  housekeeper  about  this  time.  A  few  general 
Tides  on  this  subject,  by  Hettie  Griffin  will  be  found  useful. 

Have  you  ever  tried  a  breakfast  party  ?  The  author  of  a  "  Sum- 


mer Breakfast  Party  "  inquires  "  Do  you  know  how  pretty  and 
dainty  and  appetizing  everything  about  it  can  be  done,"  and  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  how  to  easily  accomplish  one  of  these  novel  little  feasts. 

Rebecca  Cameron,  gives  some  tried  recipes  for  using  black- 
berries in  various  ways,  both  for  eating  and  drinking. 

In  "  The  Man's  Part  in  Good  Housekeeping  "  H.  H.  Ballard 
discusses  his  subject  in  a  manner  favorable  to  the  housekeeper, 
and  no  doubt  many  wives  will  wish  the  man's  part  was  done  in 
their  homes  as  provided  for  in  this  article.  The  "  man  of  the 
house  "  is  invited  to  carefully  study  what  Is  said  of  him. 

"  Household  Pests  "  receive  another  dose  of  extermination,  and 
it  begins  to  look  as  though  all  the  Carpet  Bugs,  Bed  Bugs,  Flies 
and  Fleas  would  soon  be  swept  from  the  land,  if  the  **  Sure 
Deaths"  which  have  been  published  are  only  partially  used. 

The  "  Cozy  Corner,"  "  Quiet  Hours  with  the  Quick  Witted  "  and 
"  Library  "  departments  are  complete  and  interesting,  and  the  usual 
amount  of  miscellaneous  reading  is  scattered  through  the  pages. 

The  Poetry :  "  Crowded  Out,"  by  Mabel  Potter  Tallman ;  "  The 
Silent  Land,"  by  Olivia  Lovell  Wilson ;  "  Writing,"  by  L.  Eugenie 
Eldridge ;  "  A  Mother's  Lullaby,"  by  E.  B.  Lowe ;  "  Good  Night 
and  Good  Morning,"  by  A.  H.;  **  The  Summer  Night,"  by  Eliia- 
beth  Cole,  and  a  "  Page  of  Fugitive  Verse." 

OUB  "EOUBEHOLD  FE8T8"  FAFEB8. 

The  responses  to  our  offer  of  prizes  of  {25  each,  for  the  best 
Buffalo  Bug  Extinguisher,  Bed  Bug  Finisher,  Moth  Eradicator 
and  Fly  and  Flea  Exterminator,  have  been  so  voluminous  that  we 
have  been  obliged  to  add  materially  to  the  space  in  our  pages 
that  we  originally  intended  to  devote  to  this  subject.  Many  of  the 
papera  are  valuable  discussions  of  the  Household  Pest  question, 
and  many  others  contain  but  little  new  light  or  useful  informa- 
tion, being  simply  relations  of  experiences,  without  anything  satis- 
factory as  to  permanent  results.  Of  these  we  have  given  font  in- 
stalments, instead  of  three  as  first  announced,  and  the  varied  and 
desultory  manner  in  which  the  papers  have  been  prepared,  will 
make  the  matter  of  deciding  as  to  who  may  be  entitled  to  receive 
the  offered  awards  so  difficult,  that  the  whole  correspondence  will 
be  turned  over  to  a  competent  entomologist  for  decision  in  this  re- 
gard, and  the  discussions  of  the  Household  Pesta  question  closes 
with  what  we  give  in  this  issue. 

STILL  IK  HIDIVO. 

Several  of  **  The  Hidden  Poets  "  which  were  announced  in  Good 
Housekeeping  fcH-  July  7,  No.  83,  as  being  on  the  border  lands  of 
individual  undiscovered  countries,  still  semain  in  hiding,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  diligent  search  has  been  made  for  them  by 
interested  parties  far  and  near.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  may 
yet  be  fotud  and  the  prizes  offered  for  their  discovery  daimed. 


Good  Hovsekeeping  has  offered  prizes  of  twenty-five  dollars 
for  the  best  Buffalo  Bug  Extinguisher,  Bed  Bug  Finisher,  Moth 
Eradicator,  Fly  and  Flea  Exterminator.  Among  the  entries  in 
this  m:^;azine,  one  lady  says  that  the  most  effective  thing  she  has 
used  is  naphtha,  but  that  probably  the  only  certainly  sure  way  is  to 
"  burn  your  house  down ; "  another  has  been  most  successful  with 
the  "  Liquid  Exterminator ;  a  third  that  the  best  recipe  known  is  to 
chop  up  an  onion  very  fine,  mix  with  it  powdered  borax,  and  put 
on  bits  of  bread,  the  onion  attracting  the  foe  and  the  borax  killing 
them ;  a  Maiden  lady  advises  corrosive  sublimate  as  a  sure  thing ; 
whereupon  an  Arlington  lady  says  that  will  eat  holes  in  tfae'carpet. 
Many  women,  many  minds  \--Afi^e^i^^s.)  TownstMd.\^ 
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Good  Mousecxcbkpino. 


A  PAGE  OF  FUOmVJi  YEB8E. 
Gathbrbd  Hux  and  Thekx. 

a  woman's  complaint. 

I  know  that  deep  within  your  heart  of  hearts 
You  hold  me  shrined  apart  from  common 
things. 

And  that  my  step,  my  voice,  can  bring  to  you 
A  gladness  that  no  other  presence  brings. 

And  yet,  dear  love,  through  all  the  weary  days 
You  never  speak  one  word  tA  tenderness, 

Nor  stroke  my  hair,  nor  softly  clasp  my  hand 
Within  your  own  in  loving,  mute  caress. 

You  think,  perhaps,  I  should  be  all  content 
To  know  so  well  the  loving  place  I  hold 

Within  your  life,  and  so  you  do  not  dream 
How  much  I  long  to  hear  the  story  told. 

You  cannot  know,  when  we  two  sit  alone, 
And  tranquil  thoughts  within  your  mind  are 

stirred, 

My  heart  is  crying  like  a  tired  child 
For  one  fond  look,  one  gentle,  loving  word. 

It  may  be  when  your  eyes  look  into  mine 
Yon  only  say,  "  How  dear^k*  is  to  me  I " 

Oh,  could  I  read  it  in  yoor  softened  glance. 
How  radiant  this  plain  old  world  would  be ! 

Perhaps,  sometimes,  you  breathe  a  secret  prayer 
That  choicest  blessings  unto  rhe  be  given ; 

But  if  you  said  aloud,  "  God  bless  thee  dear!  '* 
I  should  not  ask  a  greater  boon  from  heaven. 

Z  weary  sometimes  of  the  rugged  way : 
But  should  you  say,  "  Through  thee  my  life 
is  sweet," 

The  dreariest  desert  that  our  path  could  cross 
Would  suddenly  grow  green  beneath  my  feet. 

Tis  not  the  boundless  waters  ocean  holds 
That  give  refreshment  to  the  thirsty  flowers. 

But  just  the  drops  that,  rising  to  the  skies. 
From  thence  descend  in  softly  falling  showers. 

What  matter  that  om*  granaries  are  filled 
With  all  the  richest  harvest's  golden  stores, 

If  we  who  own  them  cannot  enter  In, 
But  famished  stand  below  the  close-barred 
doors. 

And  so  'tis  said  that  those  who  should  be  rich 
In  that  true  love  which  crowns  our  earthly  lot, 

Go  praying  with  white  lips  from  day  to  day 
For  love's  sweet  tokens  and  receive  them  not. 

—  TAe  Advance, 


[Kt-PUBLISHSD  BY  RSQUSST.] 
THE  BABY'S  DRAWER. 
There's  a  little  drawer  in  my  chamber, 

Guarded  with  tend'reet  care. 
Where  the  dainty  clothes  are  lying 

That  my  darling  shall  never  wear, 
And  there  while  the  hours  are  waning. 

Till  the  house  is  all  at  rest, 
I  sit  and  fancy  a  baby 

Close  to  my  aching  breast. 

My  darling's  pretty  garments, 

I  wrought  them  sitting  apart 
While  his  mystic  life  was  throbbing 

Under  my  throbbing  heart. 
And  often  my  happy  dreaming 

Breaks  in  a  little  song. 
Like  the  murmur  of  birds  at  brooding 

When  the  days  are  warm  and  long. 

I  finished  the  dainty  wardrobe, 
And  the  drawer  was  almost  full, 

With  the  robes  of  the  finest  muslin 
And  robes  of  the  finest  wool. 

I  folded  them  altogether. 
With  a  rose  for  every  pair, 


Smiling  and  saying,  "  Gem  fragrant. 
Fit  for  my  prince  to  wear  I " 

Ah  1  the  radiant  summer  morning. 

So  full  of  mother's  joy  1 
Thank  God  he  is  fair  and  perfect. 

My  beautiful  new  bom  boy  I 
Let  him  wear  the  pretty  white  garments 

I  wrought  while  sitting  apart, 
Lay  him,  so  sweet  and  so  helpless, 

Here,  close  to  my  throbbing  heart. 

Many  a  morning  and  evening 

I  sit,  since  my  baby  came. 
Saying,  "  What  do  the  angels  call  him  ?  " 

For  he  died  without  a  name. 
Sit  while  the  hours  are  waning, 

And  the  house  is  all  at  rest. 
And  fancy  a  baby  nestling, 

.Close  to  my  aching  breast. 

-^Mrs.  /.  T.  Betts. 


HAPPY  DREAMS  OP  HOME. 
Whene'er  I  sleep  and  dream  of  home, 

O,  then  my  heart  is  pining, 
Its  happy  vales  again  to  roam, 

And  view  its  waters  shining: 
I  sleep  and  dream  of  home  I 

I  wander  through  each  pleasant  grove. 
And  hear  the  wild  birds  singing, 

Where  oft  the  witching  smiles  of  love 
A  spell  was  roond  me  flinging : 
O,  bliss  tq  dreun  of  home  I 

I  seek  the  well-known  trysting  tree, 
That  dear  old  place  of  meeting. 

Where  oft  I  sat,  till  o'er  the  lea 
The  evening  alwdes  were  fleeting : 

O,  happy  dreams  of  home  I 

Thus,  when  I  sleep,  and  dream  of  home. 

Its  light  again  I  borrow; 
And,  though  I  wake,  afar  to  roam, 
It  lightens  half  my  sorrow 

To  sleep  and  dream  of  home  1 

— Oliver  Dyer. 

NIGHT  AMONG  THE  HILLS. 

So  still  I   So  still  I 
The  night  comes  down  on  vale  and  hill  I 
So  strangely  still,  I  can  not  close 
My  eyes  in  sleep  ■   No  watchman  goes 
About  the  little  town  to  keep 
All  safe  at  night.   I  can  not  sleep  I 

So  dark  I  So  dark  1 
Save  here  and  there  a  flittering  spark. 
The  firefly's  tiny  lamp,  that  makes 
The  dark  more  dense.   My  spirit  quakes 
With  terrors  vagae  and  undefined! 
I  see  the  hills  loom  up  behind. 

So  near  1  So  near  I 
Those  solemn  mountains,  grand  and  drear, 
Their  rocky  summits  I   Do  they  stand 
Like  sentinels  to  guard  the  land? 
Or  jailers,  fierce  and  grim  and  stem, 
To  shut  us  in  till  day  return  I 

I  hear  a  sound, 
A  chirping,  faint,  low  on  the  ground: 
A  sparrow's  nest  is  there.   I  know 
The  Urdlings  flew  three  days  ago ; 
Vet  still  return  each  night  to  rest 
And  steep  in  the  forsaken  nest. 

No  fear !  No  fear  I 
Sleep,  timid  heart  1    Sleep  safely  here  I 
A  million  helpless  creatures  rest 
Securely  on  Earth's  kindly  breast: 
While  Night  her  solemn  silence  keeps. 
He  wakes  to  watch  who  never  !<lecps. 

—  Umdentified  Exchange. 


■•CLOVER." 

As  I  sit  by  my  open  window. 

In  the  radiant  morning's  glow. 
Comes  a  breath  of  the  fragrant  clover. 

Like  a  dream  of  long  ago. 

With  invisible  power  it  binds  me 

In  a  chain  of  memories. 
While  the  curtain  of  time  folds  backward 

And  my  soul  sweet  vision  sees. 

And  the  silence  is  filled  with  music, 
Soundings  from  the  spirits'  sight ; 

Breathings  out  from  the  land  of  mystics, 
Mingling  with  the  morning  light. 

Dear  ones,  lost  in  the  shadowy  distance 

Of  the  Past's  returnless  tide. 
Smile  again  in  the  old  sweet  gladness, 

Smile  and  shine  on  me  star-eyed. 

As  of  old,  they  are  hovering  round  me; 

Oh,  my  dream  is  sweet— is  sweet. 
Father,  mother,  and  sister,  brother, 

All  in  loving  union  meet. 

Not  a  link  in  the  chain  is  broken ; 

Memory  binds  it  fast  with  love. 
And  my  heart  grows  as  quiet,  gentle, 

As  the  mild  heart  of  a  dove. 

Ah,  the  deep,  soulful  eyes  of  my  lost  cmei. 

Like  a  benediction  prayer. 
Fill  my  soul  with  a  heavenly  brightness 

That  doth  linger,  linger  there. 

Sweet,  ay,  sweet  is  the  breath  of  clover. 

With  its  old  time  memories ; 
Yea,  and  sweet  is  the  after-feeling— 

Pore,  like  passing  harmonies.* 

— Chici^o  Inier'Oetan, 


QLORIPY  THE  HOUSE. 

Wide  open  throw  the  shutters,  and 

The  curtain  throw  aside. 
Let  in  the  sun's  bright  messengers 

In  all  their  golden  pride. 
What  matter  if  from  costly  rug 

They  take  the  rainbow  bloom  ? 
They'll  shower  gems  on  it  instead, 

And  glorify  the  room. 

Glad  are  the  tidings  that  they  bring 

From  wood,  and  field,  and  hill. 
From  singing'Urd  and  humming  bee. 

And  the  little  dancing  rill. 
Before  them  many  shadows  fly. 

They  banish  thoughts  ci  gloom ; 
Then,  with  a  welcome,  let  them  in 

To  glorify  the  room. 

With  them  comes  health— iipon  the  weak 

They  many  blessings  shed. 
Their  kisses  strengthen  tired  eyes, 

And  touch  pale  cheeks  with  red  j 
No  place  loo  dear  for  them  to  seek 

Its  darkness  to  illumine ; 
Thank  God  that  we  can  let  them  in 

To  glorify  the  TOtjm.—Viek's  Magazine. 


TO  A  CHILD'S  MEMORY. 

Little  white  blossom,  so  faintly  flushed, 
Delicate  petals,  so  lightly  crushed, 
Leaves  of  a  laughter  so  quickly  hushed ;~ 

Little  white  sail  on  an  endless  sea. 
Passed  from  the  ken  of  the  eyes  that  be, 
Straining  ashore,  for  a  glimpse  of  thee ; — 

Little  white  star  on  the  night's  blue  strand. 
Into  bowed  souls  of  this  lower  land 
Shine  thou  forever^mCod's  nght  hand. 

Digitized  by  ^<^W.^^T^emeA. 
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What  He  Has  to  Say  About  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING  In  Its 
Chosen  Field  In  the  Homes  of  the  World,  and  also  of 
Qood  and  Poor  Housekeeping  Everywhere. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

T  is  not  necessary  to 
give  farther  details 
of  the  exact  methods 
by  which  this  corres- 
pondence has  been 
carried  on.  Enough 
and  more  than 
enough  has  been  said 
to  convince  the  most 
skeptical  of  its  gen- 
uineness and  accu- 
racy; to  prove  be- 
yond a  doubt  that 
there  never  has  been 
and  never  can  be  a 
more  complete,  re- 
liable and  altogether 
unimpeachable  a  c  - 
count  of  present  and  past  events  tn  the  moon  and  other  ce- 
lestial orbs  than  this  which  is  now  being  given  to  the  world 
through  the  pages  of  Good  Housekeeping. 

In  the  message  following  that  given  in  my  last  report,  Mr, 
Moon  acknowledged  the  justice  of  my  wife's  desire  that  he 
should  "go  into  particulars"  and  describe  more  fully  the 
ways  and  means  by  which  some  of  the  most  desirable  results 
in  the  way  of  simpler  housekeeping  had  been  reached. 

"  It  is,"  said  he, "  one  of  the  conspicuous  faults  of  reformers 
and  teachers  everywhere,  of  all  kinds  and  of  every  degree, 
that  they  seem  to  find  it  easier,  or  at  least  pleasanter,  to  dis- 
cuss what  they  call  'great'  questions  than  to  describe  the 
precise  methods  by  which  these  grand  principles  can  be  made 
practically  helpful  to  those  whom  they  profess  to  teach.  You 
do  well  to  question  the  wisdom  of  any  one  who  attempts  to 
tell  you  what  to  do,  without  telling  you  how  to  do  it.  Permit 
me  to  make  one  more  general  observation,  which  I  trust  will 
not  be  taken  as  a  personal  reproof,  even  if  I  do  repeat  your 
own  phrase;  people  who  wait  for  a  good  thing  to  be  popular 
before  they  are  willing  to  work  for  it,  who  steadily  and  stupidly 
pursue  what  they  confess  to  be  wrong  ways  lest  any  change 
should  be  thought  'inexpedient'  or  ' impracticable  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs,'  are  simply  dead  weights  in  society; 
they  can  onty  swim  with  the  current ;  what  they  think,  or  say, 
or  do,  is  not  of  the  slightest  consequence  to  anybody. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  but  very  few  '  particulars  * 


that  can  be  g^ven  in  the  matter  of  simplifying  your  household 
affairs.  The  way  to  adopt  the  customs  and  methods  that 
common  sense  and  common  honesty  would  dictate,  is  to  adopt 
them.  Stand  where  you  are  and  begin  now.  Do  not  wait 
till  the  next  lot  of  company  has  gone,  till  you  can  get  the  fur- 
niture and  fixtures  that  will  seem  to  be  more  in  harmony  with 
your  purpose,  or  a  servant  who  will  enter  intelligently  into  it 
and  make  it  a  success ;  begin  to-night,  not  to-morrow  morn- 
ing ;  make  your  evening  meal  (I  see  you  stilt  dine  at  noon)  of 
bread  and  cake  if  you  have  been  accustomed  to  bread,  cake 
and  pie ;  of  bread  alone,  if  you  have  been  accustomed  to 
bread  and  cake.  And  from  this  time  forth  have  fewer  kinds 
and  better  quality  of  food  at  each  meal.  You  will  soon  find 
that  one  good  dish  is  worth  half  a  dozen  poor  ones.  Indeed, 
you  know  that  already  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is 
simply  your  foolish  fancy  for  imitating  one  another's  follies 
and  surpassing  them  if  you  can,  that  leads  you  into  such 
wasteful  and  unhealthful  modes  of  eating  and  drinking.  I 
know  there  is  a  theory  among  your  philosophers  that  intel- 
lectual culture  and  high  civilization  are  necessarily  accom- 
panied by,  if  not  actually  dependant  upon,  the  most  artificial 
combinations  of  edible  materials;  that  as  you  advance  be- 
yond the  condition  of  the  lower  animals  who  take  their  food 
and  drink  as  nature  prepares  it,  so  must  you  depart  from  the 
simplicity  of  their  diet  and  regimen.  Have  you  foi^otten 
your  Latin  Reader,  wherein  it  is  related  that 'the  Scythians,' 
most  warlike  people,  live  wholly  upon  milk  ?'  Have  you  for- 
gotten that  a  large  proportion  of  the  earth's  inhabitants,  some 
authorities  say  nearly  two-thirds,  are  nourished  chiefly  upon 
rice  ?  Is  not  the  vigor  of  mind  and  body  that  distingui^ea 
the  people  of  Scotland  attributed  to  their  devotion  to  oats  as 
an  article  of  food  for  man  and  beast?  Do  soldiers,  sailors 
and  people  old  and  young  who  are  members  of  schools  and 
other  institutions  where  a  rigid  simplicity  and  regularity  of 
food  is  obligatory,  ever  suffer  in  health  and  vigor,  mental  or 
physical,  on  that  account  ?  If  you  have  not  enough  instances 
of  individual  pre-eminence  of  mind,  body  and  morals,  accom- 
panied by  abstemiousness,  to  prove  that  this  habit  is  indis- 
pensable to  such  greatness,  you  have  at  least  enough  to  show 
that  the  two  are  not  incompatible. 

"  You  may  think  me  inclined  to  harp  upon  one  string,  but  I 
must  say  over  and  over  agun,  and  then  you  will  fail  to  per- 
ceive it,  that  the  chief  reason  why  the  vast  majority  of  your 
fellow  men  are  sick  and  poor  and  over-worked,  oppressed 
with  worry  and  burdened  with  cares,  is  because  every  identi- 
cal one  of  you,  except  the  abjectly  poor  who  have  literally 
nothing  to  lose,  waste  of  your  time,  substance  and  labor,  far 
more  than  you  save ;  often  throi^h  ignorance  and  careless- 
ness, but  chiefly  through  vanity  and  cowardice.  If  you  dared 
to  make  and  wear  clothing  that  would  serve  the  legitimate 
purpose  of  clothing,  that  is  to  say  protect  your  bodies  when 
they  need  protection  and  ornament  them  in  a  truly  artistic 
manner  at  all  times,  without  the  sligbtest-(egard  to  changing 
fashions  (I  use  the  word  fas^|f||^5^s^^)^^^|l^tand 
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it ;  we  have  no  word  of  the  same  meaning  and  no  use  for  one), 
yoa  wotUd  find  one  of  the  great  burdens  of  every-day  life  re- 
duced by  nine-tenths.  Then  if  you  would  provide  only  such 
food  as  is  necessaiy  to  nourish  your  bodies  and  delight  your 
sense  of  taste,  you  would  find  another  great  burden  dimin- 
bhed  to  the  same  extent.  Ah  1  if  I  could  only  make  you 
realize  the  appalling  amount  of  your  wasteftdness,  in  every- 
thing you  do,  you  would  have  no  patience  to  wait  for  all  the 
world  to  be  of  one  mind  before  you  set  about  correcting  the 
evil.  I  say  again  there  is  not  a  necessity,  a  comfort,  or  a 
luxury  of  daily  life,  of  which  you  do  not  waste  far  more  than 
you  use  or  enjoy.  If  I  should  attempt  to  give  all  the  particu- 
lars, I  should  fill  a  whole  library,  but  I  will  suggest  a  few  of 
tiie  most  conspicuous  examples. 

"  Your  own  mechanics  are  well  aware  that  they  utilize  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  actual  energy  for  heat  or  power  that  is 
latent  in  coal.  What  if  your  coal  bills  were  reduced  to  one- 
fourth,  or  perhaps  to  one-eighth  of  their  present  dimensions  ? 
You  have  learned  that  heat  and  force  are  convertible,  but 
while  you  have  been  seeking  out  all  manner  of  inventions  for 
the  sake  of  converting  the  heat  into  power,  because  you  hate 
to  work  and  are  glad  enough  to  compel  the  elements  to  work 
for  you  (which  is  all  right,  we  do  the  same  thing),  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  you  to  convert  into  heat  the  force 
that  nature  is  exercising,  and  so  far  as  you  can  see,  wasting 
all  around  you.  If  the  power  of  the  waves  that  thunder  along 
the  sea  shore  were  converted  into  heat^  the  dreary  winters  of 
the  rocky  coasts  might  be  robbed  of  half  their  discomforts 
and  distress ;  the  violence  of  a  single  Minnesota  blizzard  con- 
tains enough  latent  heat  to  keep  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
state  uncomfortably  warm  for  a  month  of  the  coldest  weather ; 
and  when  you  hear  the  fierce  north  wind  blowing  across  the 
prairies  or  sweeping  through  the  valleys,  instead  of  being 
suppressed  by  pitiful  thoughts  of  the  shivering  poor  you 
ought  to  be  rejoicing  in  the  reflection  that  the  busy  windmills 
are  storing  up  warmth  for  their  comfort.  If  you  can  turn  heat 
into  power  you  surely  ought  to  learn  how  to  convert  power 
into  heat.  And  when  will  you  make  the  discovery  and  put  it 
into  practicable  form,  that  the  sun,  whose  fires  are  maintained 
without  the  slightest  care  or  expense  to  you,  is  an  all-suf- 
ficient source  of  warmth  for  all  the  ages,  if  you  can  but  con- 
trive to  save  the  surplus  of  the  warm  season  to  cany  you 
along  during  the  cold  months?  Why,  bless  you,  we  have 
lived  for  ages  upon  the  heat  that  comes  to  us  from  the  sun. 
Otherwise  we  should  have  been  what  your  wise  astronomers 
accuse  us  of  being,  a  frozen,  worthless,  worn  out  cinder.  I 
assure  you  we  are  nothing  of  the  kind.  Our  internal  fires,  it 
is  true,  cooled  off  long  ago ;  we'  never  had  any  coal  mines,  oil 
or  gas  wells  to  speak  of,  and  for  thousands  of  years  we  have 
used  no  wood  for  fuel.  Indeed  we  use  but  little  wood  in  its 
raw  state  for  any  purpose,  our  forest  trees  being,  as  I  have 
told  you,  nearly  extinct.  Still  we  have  plenty  of  fruit  and 
flowering  shrubs  and  small  trees,  a  la^  part  of  them  pro- 
tected by  glass.  Our  glass,  by  the  way,  is  not  like  yours.  It 
is  equally  transparent,  and  is  as  strong  and  flexible  as  sheet 
iron  or  copper. 

"  I  mention  these  things  to  explain  how  it  is  your  own  fault 
that  you  find  it  so  difficult  and  expensive  to  keep  warm,  leav- 
ing you  to  follow  out  in  details  the  advantage  it  would  be  to 
you  if  warmth  in  cold  weather  were  virtually  free.  I  do  not 
mean  that  by  saving  the  superfluous  heat  of  the  sun  you  can 
change  the  out-of-door  climate,  but  that  you  can  easily  save 
enough  many  times  over  to  warm  your  houses  and  supply 
them  with  fresh  air  all  the  year  round.   So  much  for  fuel, 

"  Of  your  wastefulness  in  food  it  is  really  unnecessary  for 
me  to  speak.  You  are  perfectly  well  aware  of  your  folly,  not 
to  say  wickedness,  in  this  respect.  It  is  not  knowledge  you 
need,  but  strength  of  will  and  moral  courage.  You  are  not 


ignorant;  you  are  wilfully  perverse  in  eating  and  drinking 
what  you  know  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  harmful." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  my  wife  as  I  came  to  the  end  of  the 
folio  from  which  I  had  been  reading,  "  I  have  no  notion  of 
living  on  bran  bread  and  water,  even  if  I  do  live  the  longer 
for  it.  I  think  we  ought  to  enjoy  our  food  and  be  thankful 
for  it." 

In  justice  to  my  mie  I  mli  remark  just  here  that  I  do  not 
consider  her  an  exception  to  womankind  in  her  apparent  in- 
clination to  exaggerate  slightly  the  objectionable  position  of 
her  opponent  in  an  argument  It  would  not  have  occurred  to 
me,  for  instance,  that  in  advisii^  greater  abstemiousness  as 
regards  food,  Mr.  Moon  was  advocating  a  diet  consisting 
solely  of  bran  and  water;  but  one  learns  by  long  experience 
that  there  are  liable  to  be  pearls  of  wisdom  concealed  within 
the  logical  conclusions  of  women,  even  if  their  train  of  argu- 
ment is  not  perfectly  clear.  This  is  much  more  than  can  be 
said  of  the  average  masculine  politician. 

"  Certainly  we  oi^fht  to  enjoy  our  food,"  said  Mr.  Moon 
when  the  discussion  was  continued,  "and  the  wisest  people 
are  those  who  derive  the  greatest  enjoyment  from  what  they 
eat  and  drink  and  are  truly  thankful  both  for  the  food  and  for 
the  capacity  to  enjoy  it,  but  this,  like  many  other  legitimate 
pleasures,  must  be  kept  under  rigid  control  or  it  will  work  its 
own  destruction.  There  is  no  rational  ground  for  the  common 
notion  that  the  pleasure  of  eating  depends  mainly  upon  what 
is  eaten ;  it  depends  upon  the  eater,  the  vigor  of  digestion 
and  the  condition  of  the  nerves.  If  all  these  are  sound  and 
true,  the  precise  kinds  of  food  and  drink  are  matters  of  tittle 
consequence.  But— and  this  is  a  very,  very  lai^  but— if  you 
will  keep  them  sound  and  true  they  must  not  be  abused  by 
over-work,  pi;  by  having  v  ode  forced  upon  them  for  which 
they  were  never  intended.  Waste !  I  said  you  waste  your 
food  and  your  enjoyment  of  it ;  I  should  have  said,  you  wil- 
fully destroy  them. 

"Stimulants?  Oh,  yes;  you  need  stimulants  just  as  a  man 
beginning  business  on  borrowed  capital  needs  to  pay  a  high 
rate  of  interest  upon  it  in  order  to  spur  him  to  more  violent 
efforts  to  meet  his  obligations,  and  the  result  is  the  same ; 
you  are  prematurely  broken  down  in  body  and  spirit  and  un- 
able to  meet  in  a  righteous  way  half  your  indebtedness  to 
those  most  concerned  in  your  success  and  to  the  world  in 
general. 

"  Now  look  at  your  clothes,  not  in  a  full  lei^h  mirror  after 
you  have  put  them  on,  but  where  you  can  see  each  garment 
separately.  Open  the  closet  doors,  pull  out  the  drawers  and 
spread  the  various  articles  which  you  require  at  once  when 
you  consider  yourself  well  dressed  upon  the  floor  and  count 
them  from  collar  studs  to  boot-ladngs ;  see  how  many  ma> 
terials,  animal,  mineral  and  vegetable,  enter  into  their  com- 
position; calculate  how  many  different  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments have  been  employed  in  making  them,  how  many 
different  craftsmen  have  exercised  their  skill  upon  them; 
compute  if  you  are  able,  how  much  would  be  saved  if  but  two 
or  three  materials  and  as  many  different  processes  of  manu- 
facture were  required  to  furnish  complete,  ready  to  wear,  all 
your  clothing.  Suppose  that  instead  of  the  constantly  chang- 
ing shapes  your  garments  were  cut  by  the  same  patterns  year 
after  year  and  generation  after—  " 

At  this  point  my  wife  burst  out  into  an  exclamation  of  hor- 
rified amazement.  "  That  is  worse  than  the  bran  and  water. 
We  might  as  well  be  state's  prison  convicts  and  have  done 
with  it.  I  presume  he  will  tell  us  next,  that  it  is  wrong  to 
laugh  and  that  the  people  who  never  sing  and  dance  and  have 
a  good  time,  really  enjoy  themselves  the  most  if  they  could 
onlygetsomewisemantotellthemso.  The  ideaof  going  back 
to  the  fashions  of  our  grandmothers;  we  should  be  frightful  to 
see;  it  wouldn't  be  safe ;  we@|^wJ^^^iiebt)@@#§^ts." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

HIS  outbreak  was  taken 
very  courteously.  "  I  did 
not  propose  imitating  the 
fashions  of  your  grand- 
mothers. They  were  no 
wiser  than  you  are  in  this 
respect.  Still  they  made 
a  very  Siatisfactory  ap- 
pearance, in  their  own 
opinion,  and  no  one  ever 
thought  of  mobbing 
them,  I  am  well  aware, 
however,  that  you  can 
defy  sanitary  laws,  stat- 
'  *  ute  lawSf  and  moral  laws 
vith  less  danger  of  losing  the  respect  and  good  will  of  a  latge 
portion  of  your  fellow  men,  than  if  you  deliberately  persevere 
in  wearing  clodies  to  suit  your  own  ideas  of  taste,  comfort  and 
utility.  The  moment  you  do  that,  all  your  friends,  from  the 
dearest  to  the  cheapest,  set  you  down  as  a  *  crank,' whose 
opinions  and  feelings  upon  any  and  all  subjects  are  absolutely 
worthless.  They  may  not  say  that  outright,  but  they  will 
show  by  their  conduct  that  you  are  considered  virtually  in- 
sane, liable  to  commit  any  folly  or  adopt  any  wild,  irrational 
notions.  So  I  will  not  advise  you  to  set  all  fashions  at  defi- 
ance, only  to  go  as  far  as  you  think  it  safe,  in  the  direction  of 
economy  and  simplicity,  instead  of  striving  with  one  another 
to  see  who  will  devise  tiie  most  curious,  complicated  and  fan- 
tastic garments. 

"  Let  me  tell  you  how  the  inhabitants  of  Jupiter's  oldest  moon 
make  their  clothes.  In  the  first  place,  instead  of  weaving 
cloths  in  long  rectangular  webs,  to  be  cut  up  at  great  waste  of 
time  and  material,  each  garment  is  ready  to  be  worn  the  mo- 
ment it  leaves  the  loom.  The  inner  garments,  of  which  there 
are  but  two,  one  covering  the  upper,  the  other  the  lower  part 
of  the  body  and  fitting  it  closely,  are  exceedingly  fine,  soft 
and  light.  All  their  outer  garments  are  circular,  the  web  of 
each  piece  being  thinnest  at  the  circumference,  gradually  in- 
creasing to  the  circular  opening  in  the  center.  The  style  and 
shape  of  these  garments  has  not  changed  for  centuries,  neither 
has  the  machinery  by  which  they  are  made.  You  will  easily 
see  how  the  inhabitants  of  that  little  world  find  it  an  easy 
matter  to  obey  literally  the  injunction  to  take  no  thought  for 
the  morrow  as  regards  their  clothing.  But  although  there  is  no 
change  in  their  form,  owing  to  the  natural  and  commendable 
desire  to  dbplay  the  personal  taste  of  different  individuals,  it 
is  common  to  find  these  garments  decorated  by  embroideries 
and  in  other  ways  according  to  the  taste  of  the  wearer.  But 
these  decorations  are  by  no  means  of  the  temporary  sort  to 
which  you  are  accustomed,  they  are  rather  like  the  artistic 
work  of  the  old  masters,  which  being  intrinsically  beautiful 
increases  in  value  with  age.  These  people  have  no  objection 
to  wearing  the  clothes  of  their  grandparents,  through  fear  of 
being  mobbed  or  for  any  other  reason.  Mrs.  Moon  wishes 
me  to  tell  your  wife  how  easily  these  circular  garments  are 
folded  for  transportation.  The  largest  outside  garment,  to 
be  worn  in  the  coldest  weather,  makes  simply  a  roll  about  a 
yard  long  and  two  inches  in  diameter.  One  of  their  common 
traveling  trunks,  which  are  always  cylindrical  and  seldom 
more  than  one  foot  in  diameter,  will  therefore  contain  at  least 
a  dozen  full  suits  of  clothes,  that  is  to  say,  enough  for  an  ordi- 
nary family,  for  none  think  of  having  more  than  two  or  three 
suits  at  a  time.  Indeed,  a  man  or  woman,  who  should  take 
more  than  one  suit  of  clothes  away  from  home,  whatever  the 
length  of  the  journey  or  visit  might  be,  would  be  considered 
an  ostentatious  simpleton.  One  of  the  sons  of  the  president 
of  that  satellite  made  us  a  three  weeks'  vi»t  last  summer  with 


his  wife  and  three  children,  and  the  entire  ba^^age  for  their 
use  in  traveling  and  during  their  visit  was  contained  in  one 
small  hand  bag.  Just  think  of  that  the  next  time  you  pack 
your  trunks  for  a  summer  outing.  Of  course  all  the  minor 
accessories  which  form  so  important  a  part  of  your  dress  as 
regards  cost  and  the  trouble  trf  fitting,  adjusting  and  keeping 
in  order,  are  wholly  unknown  among  them.  They  have  no 
collars  and  cuffs,  no  boots,  shoes  and  stockings,  no  gloves 
nor  cravats,  none  of  the  voluminous  and  multitudinous  head- 
gear by  means  of  which  you  make  yourselves  so  amazingly 
grotesque.  Neither  have  they  buttons  to  sew  on,  button 
holes  to  keep  in  order,  hooks  and  eyes,  straps,  strings  and 
lacings.  It  is  no  discredit  to  their  young  women  if  they  can- 
not do  *  plain  sewing ; '  they  have  no  occasion  for  that  dreary 
art,  nor  yet  for  knitting. 

"  Doubtless  you  will  consider  these  notions  extremely  '  im- 
practical,' and  so  doubtless  they  are  for  you  at  present,  but  it 
is  in  this  direction  that  you  must  look  for  relief  from  many  of 
the  burdens  which  have  been  the  cause  of  the  forlorn  inquiry 
among  you  whether  life  is,  after  all,  worth  living. 

"The  patterns  which  Mrs.  Moon  encloses  will  give  you  an 
idea  of  these  garments,  and  will  suggest  the  possibilities  in 
the  way  of  radical  change  in  the  style  and  materials  of  the 
cloUies  you  wear,  which  may  lead  you  perhaps  to  consider 
your  own  methods  from  the  purely  abstract  point  of  view 
without  any  iiegard  to  what  you  call  the  fashions,  either  of  the 
present  or  of  the  past. 

"  I  do  not  expect  to  persuade  you  that  there  is  no  virtue  of 
any  sort  in  the  fashions  of  your  clothing ;  you  must  learn  that 
for  yourselves  by  slow  and  costly  experience.  Some  time  it 
will  dawn  upon  you  that  there  is  no  merit  in  change,  unless 
the  change  is  also  an  improvement,  whether  in  r^ard  to  the 
clothes  you  wear  or  the  houses  you  build  or  the  place  of  your 
abode.  If  you  will  recall  the  steps  by  which  you  have  ever 
made  any  lasting  advance  in  art  of  any  kind,  you  will  find 
that  they  do  not  start  in  a  given  direction  and  then  shortly 
wander  off  in  search  of  something  new,  but  that  they  have 
patiently  pursued  a  well  considered  line  ot  work  until  a  worthy 
goal  has  been  reached.  This  is  so  far  from  being  your  cus- 
tomary mode  of  proceeding  that  you  have  a  special  name  for 
it,  implying  a  sort  of  obsolete  condition,  *  Casting  off  the  old 
and  putting  on  the  new,'  which  you  esteem  such  a  grand  thing 
to  do,  ai^ars  to  mean  throwing  away  all  you  have  gained  and 
starting  back  at  zero.  This  keepsyou  in  a  chronic  state  of  tran- 
sition. And  all  this  means  the  most  deplorable  wastefulness. 

"What  more  conclusive  evidence  of  your  folly  in  the  matter 
of  clothing  than  the  familiar  fact  that  you  often  deliberately 
avoid  buying  the  most  durable  goods  for  your  garments,  for 
the  reason  that  they  will  last  longer  than  the  fashion  will 
permit  tiiem  to  be  worn,  and  they  would  therefore  have  to  be 
thrown  away  before  they  were  worn  out  ?  The  problem  of 
your  manufacturers,  consequently,  is  not  how  to  make  the 
most  durable  fabrics,  but  to  be  among  the  first  to  cater  to  a 
new  fashion.  This  means  the  destruction  of  the  old  ma- 
chinery, the  loss  of  valuable  goods  that  are  out  of  style,  and 
what  is  worse  than  all,  it  means  the  diversion  and  obstruction . 
of  that  slow  but  steady  development  by  whidi  alone  any  real 
advance  is  made. 

"  I  can  hardly  more  than  hint  at  the  waste  of  time,  temper 
and  taste  which  you  suffer  by  the  excessive  furnishing  of  your 
rooms  with  articles  supposed  to  be  ornamental.  How  you 
contrive  to  live  and  move  about  in  some  of  the  apartments 
that  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  through  my  photo- 
graphic, recording  telescope,  passes  my  comprehension.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  absence  of  the  mercantile  sign  above  the 
doors,  I  should  suppose  from  an  observatipi^of  their  contents 
that  they  were  pawnbrokers  s^^^^^  t^^tC^^ 
and  notions.'  The  cultivation  or  gxowu  (^Ktine3,@mivated 
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taste  amid  such  surrounding^s  is  impossible,  though  by  giving 
your  mind  to  the  subject  you  may  acquire  a  certain  know- 
ledge, useful  in  a  business  way  to  a  collector  of  things  that 
have  no  value  except  that  there  is  nothing  else  exactly  like 
them  in  the  world.  The  idea  of  arranging  such  things  around 
a  room  as  ornaments  is  simply  ridiculous ;  if  you  wish  to  pre- 
serve them  as  mementoes,  or  interesting  relics,  you  should 
put  them  away  in  clean  boxes  and  look  at  them  whenever  you 
feel  inclined  to  that  amusement.  Do  not  delude  yourselves 
with  the  idea  that  they  can,  by  any  stretch  of  imagination  be 
called  ornamental  in  a  room  intended  for  daily  occupation. 

"As  fast  as  you  are  able — do  not  attempt  it  all- at  once — 
finish  the  walls,  floors  and  (filings  of  the  rooms  in  which  you 
live  so  that  they  will  need  no  care  save  occasional  dusting. 
Re-papering,  re-painting  and  re-vamishing  every  five  or  ten 
years  seems  to  be  one  of  your  favorite  methods  of  wasting 
your  time  and  substance. 

"  For  the  movable  furniture  and  fittings,  resolutely  destroy 
everything  that  is  not  distinctly  useful  and  beautiful,  gradually 
repladng  the  worthless  rubbish  with  articles  that  will  serve 


ceit  is  but  another  name  for  self  respect,  and  that  the  reason 
why  the  mass  of  mankind,  which  in  this  connection  certainly 
includes  womankind,  are  the  slaves  of  fashion  is  because  they 
lack  self  respect  and  have  an  excess  of  love  of  approbation, 
which  is  the  same  thing  as  vanity?" 

"No,  I'm  not.  And  I  don't  intend  to  be.  And  what  is 
more,  I  think  Mr.  Moon  is  stuffing  us." 

I  immediately  perceived  that  madam  was  somewhat  ex- 
cited, for  she  never  uses  slang  under  any  other  circumstances. 
'*  I  don't  take  any  stock,"  she  continued,  "  in  the  three  weeks' 
visit  of  the  president  of  Jupiter's  satellite's  son  with  his  wife 
and  half  a  dozen  children  in  one  small  handbag.  The  whole 
thing  is  a  put  up  job  just  to  come  it  over  me." 

Evidently  we  wiere  approaching  a  storm  center  and  I  has- 
tened to  cover  with  my  usual  discretion  in  domestic  matters. 

"That's  the  very  thing  that  has  been  puzzling  me,"  I  ex- 
claimed, "how  it  could  be  possible  for  the  inhabitants  of  one 
of  Jupiter's  satellites  to  visit  our  moon.  I  cannot  accuse  Mr. 
Moon  of  intentionally  deceiving  us,  and  yet  I  should  like  to 
see  the  thing  done  before  I  can  believe  iL"   This  was  said 
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you  during  your  own  natural  life  and  remain  rich  legacies  for 
your  children,  not  to  be  regarded  by  them  simply  as  curious 
examples  of  ancient  ugliness,  but  to  be  cherished  for  their 
perennial  beauty  and  utility.  Doubtless  the  work  of  every 
age  should  be  an  improvement  upron  that  of  the  preceding, 
but  the  improvement  should  be  in  the  nature  of  growth  rather 
than  of  complete  and  radical  change.  Whatever  you  may 
think  in  regard  to  the  style  of  your  garments,  if  any  one  tells 
you  there  is  the  slightest  reason  for  regarding  any  claims  of 
fashion  in  building  or  furnishing  your  homes,  let  him  under- 
stand at  once  that  you  think  him  a  knave  or  a  fool.  My  ob- 
ject in  repeating  this  particular  piece  of  advice — I  believe  I 
have  said  something  of  the  kind  before — is  that  you  may  have 
no  excuse  for  foigetting  it." 

"Oh,  dear  me,"  said  my  wife,  "what  is  the  use  of  living  if 
we  cannot  be  allowed  to  do  as  others  do.  For  my  part  I 
think  it  is  dreadfully  conceited  in  us  to  set  up  that  we  are  so 
much  wiser  than  our  neighbors." 

Whether  I  agree  with  my  wife  or  not,  I  always  think  it  best 
to  let  her  understand  that  I  see  much  farther  into  a  subject 
than  she  does,  so  I  replied  to  her  complaint  in  a  philosophical 
manner:   "  Are  you  aware,  my  dear,  that  what  you  call  con 


to  pacify  my  wife.  I  really  do  believe  several  things  that  I 
have  never  seen. 

"  You  will  have  to  believe  this  without  seeing  it,"  she  re- 
torted, "if  you  believe  it  at  all." 

Just  at  that  moment  we  received  one  of  those  brief  des- 
patches that  Mr.  Moon  seems  to  be  so  fond  of  dropping  down 
upon  us  in  the  most  unexpected  but  opportune  manner; 
"  Mrs.  Moon  and  I  are  preparing  to  pay  you  a  visit  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  if  it  will  be  convenient  and  agreeable  to  you.*' 

— "  The  Man  m  t/u  Afom.'* 


Some  time  may  be  saved  in  the  morning  if  the  parlor  or 
family  sitting  room  be  put  to  rights  on  the  previous  evening 
just  before  going  to  bed.  Unless  the  hour  be  very  late  or  the 
housekeeper  more  weary  than  usual,  five  or  ten  minutes  sptent 
in  picking  up  books,  games,  music  or  work,  and  putting 
straight  piano  and  table  cloths,  setting  chairs  in  place,  etc., 
will  not  be  unpleasant,  and  how  much  more  comfortable  the 
room  will  look  when  entered  next  morning.  Besides  if  there 
should  be  illness  in  the  night  the  room  would  be  preseptable. 
Of  course  part  of  the  work  Hfy^^cf^  vimefd^^®  bfi*  the 
evening  before  the  regular  sweeping  day. 
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OngiiMl  in  Good  HousBKuriHG. 

THE  PHIL080PHT  OF  LITIHa. 
TuK  Etiqubtti,  Economies  and  Ethics  op  tki  Home. 
IN  TWENTY-SIX  LESSON-CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  XXIh— Motherhood. 
The  destiny  of  the  child  is  the  work  of  the  mother .~A^i^«m. 
To  the  man  who  has  hid  a  mother  all  women  are  sacred  for  her  sake. — 

Jean  Paid  RkhUr. 

Through  flower  and  Uade  and  tree. 
Aye,  through  all  nature,  though  Inanimate, 

I  heard  the  beating  of  the  mother  heart. — Anon. 

F  home  be  the  chief  school  of  virtue, 
the  mother  by  her  position  is  the 
teacher.  Before  he  can  speak  the 
babe  is  seriously  influenced  by  the 
conditions  into  which  he  has  come 
as  a  visitant  from  heavenly  shores. 
The  response  to  discord  or  harmony, 
to  love,  indifference  or  hatred  is 
quick,  keen  and  continual.  Among 
all  the  strange  facts  of  our  imper- 
fect civilization  none  is  stranger  than 
this,  that  motherhood  involves  the 
greatest  responsibility  that  can  fall 
upon  a  human  being,  yet  is  woman 
allowed  to  assume  that  position  with- 
out preparation  or  discipline!  Because  goodness  and  truth 
and  love  are  all  powerful,  the  tendency  of  things  is  toward  a 
better  social  order,  but  ah  1  how  much  easier  might  be  the 
upward  pathway  1 

It  was  Amiel  who,  perceiving  the  sacredness  of  childhood, 
said,  "The  sower  who  casts  in  the  seed,  the  father  or  mother 
casting  in  the  fruitful  word,  are  accomplishing  a  pontifical  act 
and  ought  to  perform  it  with  religious  awe,  with  prayer  and 
gravity  for  they  are  laboring  at  the  kingdom  of  God." 

The  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  mother  furnish  the  atmos- 
phere first  respired  by  the  tender  b^be,  and  it  takes  a  long, 
hard  struggle  to  outgrow  these  early  influences.  Of  one 
thing  we  may  nearly  always  be  certain,  that  is,  however  crude 
it  may  be,  how  little  expressed,  there  exhales  from  the  mother 
the  love  which  is  like  nothing  else  on  earth. 

"Those  tender  mothers  I   When  such  little  things. 
Such  helpless,  fragile  little  things  we  are, — 
How  they  pray  God  for  us  I  how  they  make  war 

For  OS  with  Death  I  and  spread  their  mother' wings 

About  us  full  of  anxious  quiverings." 

It  is  only  the  expansion  of  this  unselfish  affection  which 
broadens  into  that  universal  love,  the  love  of  humanity, 
whereby  we  are  linked  in  heart  as  in  nature  the  wide  earth 
over. 

In  looking  over  the  list  of  mothers  who  have  notably  influ- 
enced their  offspring  one  is  surprised  at  its  fuhiess.  It  is  to 
the  credit  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  that  it  placed  the 
name  of  the  mother  of  St.  Augustine  in  its  calendar  and  that 
a  special  day  is  set  npart  to  St.  Monica.  Her  devotion  to  the 
gay,  beautiful  youth  caused  those  moral  struggles  out  of 
which  he  emerged  a  holy  man.  "  It  is  to  my  mother,"  wrote 
he,  "  that  I  owe  everything.  If  I  prefer  the  truth  to  all  other 
things  it  is  because  that  was  the  point  of  my  mother's 
teachings." 

Upon  Napoleon  what  different  impressions  were  stamped 
by  Madame  Letitia  who  shared  with  her  husband  the  dangers 
of  the  revolution  which  roused  her  bold  and  warlike  spirit. 
She  came  of  heroic  stock,  though  less  lofty  than  that  of  the 
Roman  Cornelia,  who  accounted  the  relationship  to  her  sons 
as  her  supremest  honor.  In  both  cases  these  sons  received 
their  impetus  from  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  iheir  mother. 


If  one  set  of  impressions  and  sentiments  are  transferable 

so  are  another.  The  heritage  of  goodness  and  beneficence  is 
as  probable  as  that  of  an  inclination  toward  the  blood-thirsty 
and  the  base.  If  the  mother  of  Byron  impressed  her  tur- 
bulent nature  upon  the  mind  of  the  genius  who  inherited  her 
passion  equally  so  did  Susannah  the  mother  of  the  Wesleys 
turn  the  channel  of  her  children's  thought  toward  duty  and 
religion.  Vigorous,  independent,  cultured,  devout,  Mrs. 
Wesley  not  only  taught  and  trained  the  thirteen  little  ones 
who  filled  her  husband's  parsonage,  but  managed  his  busi- 
ness and  her  own  in  a  notable  manner  and  led  the  religious 
and  social  interests  of  his  congregation.  It  is  to  the  mother 
as  much  as  to  her  eminent  sons  that  the  world  owes  that 
important  moral  crisis  which  is  named  Methodism. 

The  devotion  of  Goethe  to  his  mother  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful feature  of  the  life  of  one  whose  despicable  selfishness 
toward  other  women  marred  the  fair  proportions  of  bis 
genius.  Frau  Rauth  was  only  eighteen  years  old  at  the  birth 
of  Wolfgang.  "  My  boy  and  I  have  always  held  fast  tb  one 
another  because  we  were  young  together,"  wrote  she.  He 
declares  that  he  inherited 

'*  From  mother  dear  tbfi  frolic  soul, 

The  love  of  spinning  fiction," 

and  much  of  her  talent,  for  in  no  sense  was  the  young  frau  an 
ordinary  woman.  Doubtless,  too,  his  inhentance  partook  of 
that  youthful  impetuosity  so  much  less  easily  governed  in  men 
than  in  women  because  custom  and  opportunity  strengthen 
that  which  should  be  controlled  and  conserved.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  belief  that  the  offspring  of  young  mothers  are,  in  gen- 
eral, more  turbulent  and  less  highly  developed  in  the  superior 
faculties  than  are  the  children  of  the  mature.  Animal  impet- 
uosity precedes  wisdom,  a  truth  which  furnishes  a  strong 
argument  against  early  marriages. 

More  often  than  otherwise  the  wisest  or  best  endowed  have 
descended  from  parents  who  have  past  the  first  flush  of  youth. 
Humboldt's  father  and  mother  were  aged  respectively  forty- 
six  and  forty  at  his  birth,  ages  when,  with 

"  Judgment  firm  and  temperate  will," 
they  transmitted  to  their  offspring  well  balanced  powers  and 
capacities.  Napoleon's  mother  was  thirty-nine  at  the  birth  of 
her  illustrious  son.  Mrs.  Wesley  was  thirty-two  at  the  birth 
of  John,~by  the  way  there  were  eighteen  others  older  and 
younger  than  he.  Sarah  Lenox  was  thirty-one  when  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  Sir  Charles  Napier.  Madame  Neckar, 
the  mother  of  Mme  de  Stael,  was  the  senior  of  the  latter  by 
twenty-seven  years.  Beethoven  was  the  offspring  of  his  moth- 
er's second  marriage  at  the  age  of  over  thirty,  and  Mrs.  Trol- 
lops was  thirty-five  years  the  senior  of  her  son,  the  fertile 
novelist  Anthony.  Harriet  Beecher  Siowe  was  the  eightli 
bud  upon  that  hardy  stock  which  bore  so  many  and  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  the  ninth.  Anne  Whitney,  grand  as  author, 
sculptor  and  woman,  is  the  youngest  member  of  a  large 
family,  none  others  of  whom  have  shown  artistic  power. 

All  these  examples  are  insufficient  to  establish  the  principle 
of  the  transmission  of  superiority  from  a  mature  mother,  but 
the  law  can  be  readily  traced.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  crown- 
ing gift  and  glory  of  Woman  is  Motherhood.  Hers  is  a 
sacred  kingdom  into  which  no  profane  presence  can  enter. 
As  creator  she  is  only  second  to  the  Divine  Creator.  That 
protecting  affection  dimly  stirring  in  the  girl  who  cradles  her 
doll  upon  her  lap,  that  maternal  love,  unspeakable,  wonder- 
ful, is  a  type  of  that  infinite,  tender  Heart  from  which  the  uni- 
verse is  still  unfolding.  Maternal  love  springs  from  sources 
so  holy  and  profound  that  its  meaning  and  its  power  are  only 
vaguely  defined  to  the  most  spiritually  developed  of  the  race. 
Motherhood  is  the  ideal  condition  of  Womanhood,  that 
divine  passion  for  the  perpetuation  of  conscious,  immortal 
Life  and  Love  which  are  oittbreathings-  of-  the  ^rninine  side 
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of  -Diety.  There  is  no  language  sufficiently  fine  to  express 
this  marvellous  psychical  experience  when  the  woman-soul  is 
mother  in  spirit  as  well  as  body.  All  things  pale  before  it. 
Careless  childhood,  dreaming  maidenhood,  joyous  wifehood 
are*  separated  from  the  era  of  Motherhood  by  that  mysterious 
relation  throi^h  which  the  woman  ushers  a  new  being  into 
the  portals  of  eternity. 

Among  crude  nations  maternity  is  simply  an  animal  func- 
tion ;  birth  is  of  the  body  more  than  of  the  spirit.  It  is  inev- 
itably so.  The  race  first  needed  numbers  and  strength.  It 
had  to  battle  against  the  winds  and  waters,  fire,  famine  and 
cold.  Nature  must  be  subdued  and  the  soil  cultivated.  Who 
cares,  then,  for  weak  women  and  puling  babes  ?  Vikings 
were  needed,  swart,  brutal  and  strong.  When  masculinity 
ruled  a  premium  was  placed  upon  boys  and  with  the  birth  of 
a  daughter,  to  the  mother  there  was  also  bom  shame  and 
fear.  The  feeling  of  masoiline  superiori^  has  not  yet  died 
out.  It  will  not  until  the  plow-share  is  beaten  into  the  prun- 
ing-hook  ;  until  the  finest  and  most  exalted  human  powers  are 
near  their  blossoming  and  the  world  at  large  recognizes  that 
these  belong  to  the  feminine  side  of  life. 

During  the  clangor  of  war  and  greed  she  was  most  honored 
who  produced  those  types  which  could  best  rule  their  fellows 
and  dominate  nature.  Now  that  external  forms  of  civiliza- 
tion have  reached  a  high  degree  <d  refinement  and  beauty, 
when  on  the  one  hand  enervating  luxury  causes  the  married 
to  shrink  from  the  care  and  confinement  of  children  and  on 
the  other  poverty  renders  them  incompetent  to  give  off- 
spring a  decent  rearing,  they  are  not  wanted.  And  the  sun 
shines  on  no  more  pitiful  sight  than  on  an  unwelcome  child. 
Of  such  come  the  revengeful,  the  criminal  and  the  depraved. 

Naturally  another  reaction  will  take  place  and  the  balance 
finally  be  found.  That  will  not  come  to  pass  till  the  true 
relation  is  established  between  intellect  and  intuition,  Love 
and  Wisdom. 

At  present  there  are  mothers  who  are  not  modiers.  In  the 
true  sense  they  have  never  borne  the  children  they  rear  to 
maturity.  Such  are  not  to  blame,  they  have  never  learned 
what  life  means  nor  do  they  know  themselves.  Walking  as 
in  a  dream  they  take  the  show  of  things  for  the  reality.  Un- 
winged  butterflies,  they  flourish  their  feeble  day  and  leave  no 
impress  upon  their  starved  progeny. 

On  the  other  hand  the  unwedded  or  they  who  have  never 
known  a  mother's  fruition,  often  stretch  out  the  arms  of  their 
spirits  to  take  in  all  the  sad,  sick  and  weary  that  desolately 
walk  the  earth.  The  mother  instinct  is  then  not  narrowed 
selfishly  to  one  family  hut  grows  broad  as  the  heavens  from 
which  came  a  love  so  wcmderful.  It  takes  in  whoever  needs 
"  mothering  "  to  shelter  on  the  great  heart  that  waits  not  for 
the  human  tie  before  accepting  that  of  the  spirit.  Is  not  this 
truly  the  highest  and  holiest  motherhood  to  which  woman  can 
attain  ? 

The  true  feeling  of  motherhood  still  exists  in  all  its  perfec- 
tion, even  though  the  usual  exhibitions  be  generally  external. 
Said  a  wise  woman  lately,  "  I  never  thanked  the  Great  Mys- 
tery for  Jesus  till  I  knelt  by  the  cradle  of  my  first  bom.  What 
was  it  floated  in  and  ensphered  my  consciousness  but  the  sub- 
jective revelation  of  an  inexpressible  and  holy  love,  the  con- 
scious throb  of  an  Infinity  rooted  in  human  veins.  There  is 
nothing  so  glorious  and  so  awful  under  the  sun,  the  rejected 
woman-hand  patiently  lifting  through  the  ages  the  supreme 
Humanity  to  its  throne  I " 

A  noble  woman  distinguished  for  executive  abili^  and  be- 
nevolence as  well  as  for  worth,  in  addition  to  her  own  two 
boys,  reared  twenty  children  and  sent  them  out  to  be  good 
men  and  women.  Though  of  all  nationalities  they  became 
portions  of  the  family  and  under  her  roof  learned  to  Icnow  the 
meaning  of  the  word  home  with  all  which  it  implies.  The 


husband  being  an  invalid  the  care  of  house  and  lands  fell 
upon  her  shoulders.  It  was  a  home  noted  for  hospitality  and 
the  position  of  its  owners  brought  much  correspondence  and 
responsibility.  But  there  were  always  found  light  for  the 
perplexed,  rest  for  the  weary  and  help  for  the  needy.  It  was 
a  center  of  influence,  a  star  to  guide  many  into  paths  of 
pleasantness  and  peace. 

To-day,  with  husband  gone  from  her  sight  and  boys  settled 
in  their  own  homes  and  the  orphans  who  found  training  and 
shelter  under  her  roof-tree  in  their  several  occupations,  only 
one  little  child  remains  to  still  keep  the  atmosphere  of  inno- 
cence beneath  the  roof  which  sheltered  so  many  in  by-gone 
years  from  the  temptations  of  a  homeless  life. 

"  I  am  never  lonely  nor  sad,"  said  she  only  yesterday  to  a 
large  club  of  women  over  whom  she  presides  with  ease  and 
d^ity.  "Old  associations  cling  to  the  walls,  pictures  of 
memory  never  to  be  effaced.  Every  room  is  sacred  and 
beautiful  in  the  light  of  the  past.  And  yet  I  sit  alone  week 
after  week,  except  for  the  little  girl  who  is  left  and  my 
faithful  domestic,  glad  and  thankful  that  I  have  had  strength 
to  go  through  a  life  full  to  overflowing  with  care  and  duty.  It 
is  good  to  be  a  center  for  others,  to  assume  responsibilities, 
to  make  a  home  and  have  a  family  and  friends.  What  is  life 
worth  without  them } " 

How  different  is  the  influence  upon  character  of  such  a 
life,  to  say  nothing  of  the  effect  upon  others,  from  that  of  a 
woman  selfishly  idle  or  dependent  I  This  friend  of  all  the 
humanities  and  graces  personally  superintended  a  laige 
apiary,  a  fine  dairy,  the  care  and  culture  of  much  fruit  and  a 
poultry  yard ;  yet,  ^jrst  of  all  was  she  the  head  of  a  household, 
the  center  of  a  happy  home.  All  other  vocations  were 
secondary  to  this.  Success  in  outward  relations  and  failure 
in  family  life  is  the  most  miserable  d^eat  which  can  be 
experienced. 

The  wise  man  seeks  the  company  of  little  ones.  A  cabinet 
minister  of  England,  once  caught  by  an  ambassador  upon  his 
hands  and  knees  playing  horse  for  his  little  boys,  asked, 
"  Have  you  children  at  home  ?  Yes  ?  Well,  then,  we'll  finish 
the  game."  Jefferson's  old  age  was  enlivened  by  the  grand- 
children whom  he  made  companions  and  friends.  Jean  Paul 
Richter  and  Pit^  Napoleon  and  Leibnitz,  all  greatly  loved 
diildren  and  unbent  from  their  cares  and  studies  to  romp 
and  play. 

In  this  matter  of  motherhood  men  and  women  should  make 
common  cause.  If  "  the  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  is  the 
hand  that  rules  the  world,"  then  should  that  hand  be  con- 
trolled by  a  soul  vigorous,  fearless,  gentle,  truth  loving,  high 
minded  and  reverent  of  noble  ideals.  For  these  ends  proper 

environments  are  necessary. 

 —Hester  M.  Poole. 

Origitnl  in  Good  Bousbkbbfing. 

IV  A  00B17EB. 

**  In  my  nnall  corner  here."  Ah  I  bat  yon  know 

Comers  are  sacb  snug  noolu  where  one  may  hide 
From  the  impatient  crowd  that  hastens  so 

Along  life's  lanes.   Be  thou  content  to  bide 
Within  thy  little  tiiche,  nor  fret  and  sigh 

That  thoa,  too,  can'st  not  stand  through  wet  and  cold 
In  the  great  market-place,  to  sell  and  buy 

Thine  own  and  others*  lives  with  blood-staioed  gtdd. 

There,  in  thy  qaiet  corner,  work  and  wai^ 

And  do  thy  best  to  make  that  one  place  sweet 
With  flowers  of  love  and  faith.  Lo  1  toward  thy  gate. 

Both  prince  and  slave  alike  shall  turn  their  feet 
It  shall  be  thine  to  give  <n  thine  to  atfc. 

Rejoice,  then,  in  thj  lot,  O  happy  one. 
If  thou  can'st  think  of  at^ht  save  how  ^e  task 

Thy  Lord  hath  given  thee  can  best  te^one  I 

Digitized  by  Kj-tAnakM.  Zibbjf^ 
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HOME  usTsuqnoH  IV  sswna  avd  ooousa. 

And  Skwino  and  Cooking  Schoou. 

pn  OME  training  in  sewing  or  cooking, 
which  has  not  yet  become  "old- 
fashioned  "  in  sensible  families,  may 
receive  a  greater  usefulness  from  in- 
corporation into  its  best  feature  of 
the  more  scientific  methods  of  the 
public  courses  of  the  sewing  or  cook- 
ing sdiool.  Instruction  at  home  in 
these  useful  brandies  is  apt  to  be  so 
desultoiy  and  inefficient  that  some 
mothers  have  given  up  their  duties 
to  the  public  school  teacher  or  have 
an  unsatisfactory  course  at  home ; 
but  if  they  should  devote  thought  in 
preparation  and  time  in  patient  les- 
sons, there  is  no  reason  why  the 
modem  little  girl  should  not  become  as  fine  in  needlework  as 
her  gTandmother  who  practised  upon  a  sampler,  and  equally 
skilled  in  cooking. 

If  a  public  school,  in  which  this  part  of  the  manual  training 
system  is  in  vogue,  is  convenient  for  visiting  purposes,  a 
mother  would  gain  many  suggestions  from  a  study  of  the 
teacher's  methods.  Among  school  exhibitions  there  are  none 
more  attractive  than  those  of  sewing  and  cooking.  The  little 
girls  in  their  best  gowns,  welcoming  their  mothers  with  faces 
beaming  with  pride,  show  their  achievements  on  long  tables 
sprea-d  with  dainty  clothes  or  well-prepared  articles  of  food. 
There  are  among  the  garments,  all  sorts  of  underwear  and 
even  white  and  colored  gowns,  handkerchiefs  and  bags, 
pieces  of  fancy  work  and  piles  of  table  linen  made  with 
stitches,  perhai»  not  so  fine  as  those  of  the  experienced  sew- 
ing woman,  but  exhibiting  earnestness  and  patient  effort  Or 
the  tables  may  be  spread  with  loaves  of  white  bread,  cakes, 
pies  and  other  dishes,  showing  the  woi^of  the  cooking  course. 
They-  look  delicious  and  are  evidences  of  eagerly  learned 
lessons. 

The  most  evident  suggestion  to  be  derived  from  the  pro* 
fessional  sewing  school  is  its  system.  The  child  is  instructed 
at  regular  hours,  not  atxording  to  seasons  of  her  own  moods ; 
and  in  adapting  herself  to  a  system,  she  receives  valuable 
moral  discipline.  There  exists  much  prejudice  against  the 
old  fashioned  "  stent,"  but  its  revival  would  doubtless 
be  beneficial  in  many  families;  and  with  all  its  irksome- 
ness,  it  is  more  desirable  than  an  unsystematic  way  of  work- 
ing. Another  admirable  professional  feature  is  order  with 
cleanliness.  Each  child  has  her  own  scissors,  thimble  and 
other  sewing  utensils  and  a  bag  in  which  her  work  is 
placed,  so  that  she  need  not  borrow  from  others  nor  complain 
of  losing  her  materials;  and  she  is  obliged  to  have  clean 
hands  and  asked  to  wear  a  white  apron.  There  is  method  in 
the  course  of  instruction,  so  that  the  pupil  may  pn^:Tess 
naturally  and  gradually.  It  is  found  profitable  to  begin  with 
making  a  bag,  since  that  work  combines  many  kinds  of  sew- 
ing such  as  hemming,  sewing  "  over  and  over,"  running,  and 
even  button-hole  making.  From  the  bag  as  a  foundation, 
the  pupil  is  led  gently  and  patiently  through  many  kinds  of 
work,  until  at  last,  she  is  able  to  perform  the  great  result  of 
making  a  shirt  for  father  or  a  suit  for  the  little  brother.  The 
roost  valuable  lesson  learned  is  that  of  self  reliance,  one  in 
which  home  training  is  apt  to  be  particularly  deficient.  The 
sewing  teacher  requires  her  pupils  to  do  their  own  basting, 
thread  their  needles,  make  their  knots  and  feel  a  responsibil- 
ity for  their  work,  but  the  mother  sometimes  lacks  the  pa- 
tience necessary  for  insisting  upon  these  duties.  There  is 
nothing  sweeter  than  the  mother  and  her  little  daughters 


engaged  upon  the  same,  pleasant  occupation  in  which  the 
one  acts  as  instructor  to  the  others.  No  school  training  can 
equal  this  communion,  for  home  love  and  confidence  are 
being  developed  during  the  hour  of  sewing ;  and  many  les- 
sons are  learned  besides  stitches.  The  more  valuable  it  be- 
comes, when,  with  the  home  influence,  is  added  a  sdentific 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Cooking  schools  give  many  suggestions  to  family  instruo* 
tion.  The  little  cooks  in  white  caps  and  aprons  are  given 
receipt  books  and  little  memoranda;  each  has  attached  to 
her  belt  a  holder  for  removing  kettles  from  the  fire  and  a 
clean  cloth  for  wiping  dishes.  A  carefully  arranged  system 
of  instruction,  partly  adapted  from  that  in  the  English  schools 
enables  the  pupil  to  learn  all  grades  of  her  department  from 
making  a  fire  to  preparing  a  difficult  entrie.  When  a  girl 
cooks  at  home,  she  is  apt  to  make  cake  and  Charlotte  Russe 
and  salads  with  nicety  and  to  neglect  plain  cooking ;  but  a 
scientifically  instructed  pupil  begins  first  with  soup-making 
and  then  learns  the  way  to  make  bread  or  breakfast  rolls ;  to 
broil  steak,  to  prepare  oatmeal  and  other  cereals  and  to  cook 
a  plain  dinner.  She  has  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  her 
work,  for  she  understands  the  chemical  properties  of  food 
and  Uie  cost  of  each  article ;  she  cooks  with  neatness,  accu* 
racy  and  daintiness.  With  thought  and  care,  the  home  cook 
with  even  better  opportunities,  might  attain  equal  skill, 

 —Grace  W.  Sopa-. 

Original  In  Good  HousBKBsriNG. 

GOOD-BTE,  SWEET  WOULD  I 

Good-bye,  sweet  world  I  to  me  so  pusiog  fair. 

Despite  the  misery,  the  want  and  sin 
That  shadow  sunlight  and  make  foul  the  air 

Beyond  the  flower  wall  that  shuts  me  in. 

To  me  thy  sunny  side  did'st  ever  turn, 
Since  of  this  mortal  life  I  first  drew  breath, 

But  not  the  best  thou  hadst  to  give  could  be 
Ought  of  defence  against  the  serpent— Death  1 

In  this  last  hour  of  passionate  regret, 
My  heart  doth  ding  to  thee  in  fond  farewell; 

Thy  smiling  face  hath  power  to  charm  me  yet^ 
Thy  chanpng  joys  still  hold  me  in  their  spell. 

From  the  far  land  to  which  I  soon  must  pass, 
Shall  I  not  turn  with  home-sick  longing  here, 

To  see  ^lin  in  spring  the  greening  grass, — 
To  liear  the  birds  sing  greeting  to  the  year  ? 

Where,  all  nndimmed,  the  son  in  glory  shines. 
No  cool,  grey  clouds  upon  the  hills  will  rest ; 

Or  breaking,  send  the  rain  in  slanting  lines 
To  wake  the  daisies  on  the  earth's  warm  breast. 

In  that  bright  region  of  eternal  day, 
The  summer  moon  no  more  my  eyes  will  meet. 

Pouring,  midst  pleiades  and  milky  way. 
Its  lucid,  silver  radiance  to  my  feet 

Shall  I  not  sigh  for  evening's  quiet  close, 
Where  there  doth  come  no  night  to  follow  mora, — 

To  taste  the  fragrance  of  the  dew-damp  rose. 
Or  pluck  pale  lilies  in  the  rosy  dawn? 

Will  not  my  yottthf al  s^t  shrink  4>art, 
With  sense  of  strangeness  in  a  world  unknown  1 

Can  those  long  dead  there  satisfy  my  heart, 
Whose  memory  the  years  have  overgrown  ? 

Where  Seraphim  and  Cherubim  do  cry 

In  joyful  unison — a  shining  band — 
No  well-known  face  to  seek  with  eager  eye. 

Nor  feel  the  clasp  of  a  familiar  hand. 

Saviour  I  t/si^X  receive  my  doubting  soul, 
Home,  kindred,  friends  I  lose,  to  find  in  Thee. 

My  spirit  hold  in  Thy  supreme  control. 
Content  to  rest  through  all  etemityi-^  ■ 

Digitized-bfica^Qgtew- 
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Oiiffinal  in  Good  Housekbbpinc. 

OUB  BABIES  AHS  THEIB  M0TEEB8. 

Claius  of  the  One  and  Duties  op  the  Othek. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Summer  Complaints. 

''HERE  is  no  one  part  of  the  human 
anatomy  so  abused,  more  misunder- 
stood}  over  worked,  and  underpaid 
than  the  digestive  track.  Capable  o£ 
conferring  great  benefits  and  willing  to 
act  with  dispatch  on  articles  intended 
for  use,  it  is  yet  expected  to  perform  as 
good  service  when  maltreated.  It  asks 
for  bread  and  receives  stones.  It  is 
worried  with  the  amount  and  quality  of 
the  food  and  protests;  down  comes 
more  food,  the  protest  is  more  vigor- 
ous ;  here  comes  some  soothing  syrup,  to  numb  the  trusty 
sentinel.  The  bowels  become  distended,  here's  a  chance 
for  anise  and  "  all  such,"  the  flood  gate  is  opened;  the  doctor 
is  now  called  in,  and  happy  indeed  is  the  result  if  he  be  one 
to  remedy  the  trouble  speedily  and  has  been  called  in  time. 

Bowel  complaint  is  an  omnibus  term,  and  includes  a  legion 
of  sins,  ranging  from  the  mild  "looseness  of  the  bowels,"  to 
the  almost  always  fatal  Cholera  Infantum.  The  old  time 
belief  that  a  loose  conditon  of  the  bowels  is  necessary  to 
baby's  safety,  if  he  be  teething,  contains  only  a  grain  of  truth, 
and  a  pound  of  error.  It  is  true  only  this  far,  an  open,  not 
running  off  state  of  the  bowels  is  better  than  constipation, 
and  a  diarrhoea  must  not  be  suddenly  checked  by  giving 
opiates  in  such  doses  as  to  stop  all  action  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  It  must  be  controlled  by  appropriate  means,  or,  con- 
vulsions may  supervene  from  the  sudden  stoppage.  Opiates 
cure  nothing  but  the  outward  sign,  and  leaves  the  offending 
cause  to  operate  unseen.  While  dentition  is  rapidly  taking 
place,  the  brain  is  growing  very  fast.  It  is  therefore  much 
more  susceptible  to  irritative  influences  throughout  the  body, 
and  is  itself  as  often  the  cause  of  bowel  complaints  as  the 
much  blamed  teeth.  Therefore,  the  slightest  deviation  from 
normal,  or  slight  symptoms  of  distress  the  child  may  present, 
demand  the  most  exact  care  on  the  part  of  the  nurse. 

By  the  departure  from  normal,  I  mean  the  habits  of  any 
particular  child ;  some  infants  have  always  two  and  three 
movements  per  diem  normally ;  others  only  one  after  the  age 
of  three  months.  If,  in  the  case  of  these  latter  ones,  there  be 
only  two  or  three,  rather  thin,  but  perfectly  digested  stools,  if 
baby  sleeps  well,  eats  heartily  and  seems  well,  nothing  more 
than  extra  care  to  shield  from  irritation  may  be  necessary. 

It  may  be  well  to  scald  the  milk  slightly,  if  cow's  milk  is 
used ;  if  breast  m  ilk,  the  mother  should  avoid  new  vegetables, 
fruit,  and  ice  water,  or  use  very  sparingly. 

If,  however,  mucous  makes  its  appearance  in  the  stools, 
though  ever  so  slight  in  quantity,  it  shows  there  is  a  tendency 
to  catarrh  of  the  bowels,  a  condition  whose  tendency  is  to  go 
on  from  bad  to  worse  very  rapidly,  unless  checked  by  making 
a  change  in  diet  or  medication. 

I  cannot  g^ve  explicit  directions  for  medication,  so  much 
depends  on  the  individual  patient,  and  summer  bowel  troubles 
are  so  prone  to  terminate  fatally,  even  under  the  skilled  phy- 
sician's care,  I  do  not  advise  procrastinating  in  the  matter 
until  every  domestic  remedy  you  or  your  neighbors  have 
heard  of  has  been  tried  in  vain,  and  then  callingin  the  doctor 
to  take  up  the  course.  Domestic  treatises  are  not  all  that 
is  claimed  for  them.  The  ownership  of  a  small  homeo- 
pathic practise  and  case  of  remedies,  if  it  be  not  coupled  with 
too  much  self  reliance,  is  a  good  thing,  and  safer  than  the 


giving  of  castor  oil,  rhubarb,  etc.,  unless  the  mother  knows 
the  complaint  is  dependent  upon  indigestible  substances 
which  need  removing.  Hygienic  measures  can  be  followed 
by  all  to  any  extent  without  complicating  the  case. 

If  your  work  is  such  that  you  can't  give  baby  a  long  daily  air 
bath,  do  the  next  best  thing  ;  afterhe  has  his  morning  bath  put 
on  his  wool  band,  the  knitted  bands  I  have  mentioned,  being 
the  best,  for  they  hug  the  bowels  snugly,  and  a  linen  shirt  can 
be  worn  over  them  during  July  and  August,  putting  on  a 
little  flannel  sacque  towards  night  to  protect  the  arms ;  then 
the  napkins,  little  socks  and  a  slip ;  dispense  with  the  skirts 
if  it  is  very  warm,  put  baby  on  a  blanket  on  the  floor  in  a 
room  where  the  purest  air  obtainable  is  in  abundance  and 
the  sun  is  streaming  in,  purifying  every  nook  and  cranny.  Let 
the  little  mite  roll  and  kidc  to  its  heart's  content  while 
you  are  busy  with  your  work.  Remember  this  is  only  a  sub- 
stitute for  something  better,  when  mother's  duties  keep  her 
at  home  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  When  you  can  take  the 
child  out,  put  on  the  skirts,  etc.,  and  take  it.  If  you  have  a 
little  yard  spot  take  along  a  heavy  blanket  or  fur  mat,  spread 
over  a  place  the  sun  has  warmed  and  let  baby  roll  around 
there,  it  will  be  better  than  keeping  him  fastened  in  his 
perambulator,  or  even  in  your  arms. 

This  plan  is  also  recommended  as  far  superior  to  trundling 
the  child  over  the  hot  pavements  of  the  city;  it  is  cooler  in 
almost  any  house  than  in  the  crowded  street.  Use  great  pre- 
cautions to  keep  the  head  cool. 

Red  raspberry  leaf  tea  is  an  excellent  article  for  young  in- 
fants suffering  from  summer  complaint,  and  one  they  seldom 
object  to.  Use  it  in  place  of  part  of  the  water  when  the  bottle 
is  used.  If  you  use  one-third  water  and  two-thirds  milk,  have 
half  the  amount  of  water  the  raspberry  tea.  If  tiie  child  Is  at 
the  breast  feed  it,  perhaps,  half  a  teacupful  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Blackberry  root  cordial  and  wine  are  also  excellent.  Dilute 
them  one-third  with  water,  and  feed  a  tablespoonf  ul  three  times 
daily  if  the  child  is  over  three  months  old,  rather  less  if  under 
that  age.  Avoid  farinacious  foods,  unless  they  have  been  sub- 
jected to  processes  converting  the  starch  into  sugar.  This  is 
the  advantage  claimed  regarding  a  larger  per  cent,  of  the  starch 
in  Mellen's  food.  It  will  not  suit  every  child,  however.  It  is 
at  this  trying  time,  driven  to  their  wits'  end,  that  such  rapid  and 
extreme  changes  are  made  in  the  infants  diet,  by  its  nurses. 
Avoid  it  unless  driven  to  it.  If  the  passage  of  curds  indi- 
cates indigestion,  use  a  smaller  proportion  of  milk  or  cream. 
If  that  won't  do  while  at  the  same  time  giving  remedies  to 
assist  nature,  tiy  peptonized  milk,  or  whey.  Different  solu- 
tions of  pepsin  are  on  sale  at  any  reliable  druggist's.  Get  it 
of  a  strength  that  one  teaspoonful  of  the  wine  of  pepsin  will 
clabber  one  pint  of  milk,  let  it  stand  a  few  moments  until 
firm,  chop  with  a  silver  spoon,  drain  off  the  whey,  and  use 
the  same  as  milk,  it  will  not  need  thinning.  Oftentimes 
the  addition  to  it  of  mutton  broth,  from  which  every  particle 
of  fat  has  been  taken,  will  make  it  more  palatable  and  nu- 
tritious. As  a  rule  all  foods  should  be  given  warm,  occa- 
sionally the  stomach  will  not  retain  them  unless  cold  ;  then, 
feed  with  a  spoon  and  only  small  quantities  at  a  time. 

if,  despite  all  this  the  child  grows  worse,  try  goat's  milk,  or 
if  possible  get  a  healthy,  good  natured  wet  nurse ;  if  you  are 
in  the  city  leave  all  and  seek  the  country,  the  shore  if  possi- 
ble, the  sea  shore  by  preference.  The  salt  air  is  tonic  in 
its  effects.  But  suppose  after  all,  that  dread  disease,  genuine 
Cholera  Infantum  makes  its  appearance.  The  danger  before 
has  been  as  nothing  compared  to  the  present.  Its  disaster 
dealing  power  bears  the  same  resemblance  to  that  of  summer 
complaint  that  the  billows  of  angry  ocean  have  to  the  ripples 
of  the  wind  beaten  lake.  Vomiting,  which  before  had  not 
been  excessive  or  constant,  now  becomes  copious;  everything 
is  forcibly  ejected.   Frequent  corrosive  watery^assages  ac- 
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oompanying  it  and  excessive  sweatings  stiU  further  deplete  the 
patient  The  tiny  body  becomes  shrunken,  the  eyes  glazed 
and  sunken,  the  tongue  and  lips  are  parched,  the  pinched, 
suffering  expression  is  heartrending,  while  the  moaning  cry 
pierces  the  stoutest  heart  with  fear.  But,  "  nt/  desperandum  " 
in  the  case  of  a  child.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  see  more 
than  one  recovery  from  such  depths  as  these.  Call  a  doctor  at 
once,  but  during  the  moments  that  must  elapse  before  he 
comes  do  not  waste  time.  If  you  have  a  case  of  remedies  pre- 
pare according  to  directions;  camphor,  if  the  child  is  cold 
and  blue  ;  veratrine  album,  if  covered  with  a  hot  sweat 
although  feet  and  hands  are  cold.  Give  of  the  medicine  pre- 
pared in  water  a  small  teaspoonful  every  ten  minutes.  Moisten 
the  lips  with  cold  water,  and  give  every  now  and  then,  drop 
by  drop  wine,  or,  if  obtainable,  pure  grape  juice,  squeezing 
the  juice  into  the  baby's  mouth.  Neither  pulp  or  skin  are  to 
be  used,  of  course. 

—Amelia  A.  Whitfield,  M,  D, 


Orlglnat  Id  Good  HoutuBBriKO. 

A  LOAD  OF  OLOTER. 

A  load  of  dover  ia  the  early  dawn 

(Right  in  the  center  of  the  town)  I  spied, 
And  strai^t  I  saw  a  aweepinir  breadth  of  lawn, 
With  fields  on  either  aide,— 

Great  clover  fields,  shorn  of  their  fleeces  bright. 

With  misty  bits  of  spider-web,  dew-gemmed. 
Flang  here  and  there ;  and  daisies,  poising  light. 
Snow-frilled  and  supple-stemmed. 

The  sun  had  cleft  in  two  the  foggy  lake 

Of  gathered  vapors,  hurling  them  apart, 
And  wild-star  roses  twinkled,  half  awake, 
Pink  as  a  sea-shell's  heart 

And  dappled  cows,  with  peaceful,  placid  eyes. 

Stood  waiting,  while  the  maid  came  tripping  down, 
Bright-eyed  and  rosy,  holding,  tunic-wise, 
Her  checkered  gingham  gown. 

A  slender  footpath  lost  its  way  among 

A  weedy  labyrinth  of  restful  tint, — 
Of  plantain,  chickweed,  fennel,  adderVtongue, 
And  moneywort  and  mint 

^     A  home-like  garden  stretched  hs  crisp,  green  lines. 
All  drendied  and  dripping  with  the  dew  of  mom ; 
And  flowers  were  scattered  through  the  sturdy  vines 
And  stalks  of  early  com. 

Like  some  fair  dame  that  dreaming  sits  and  nods, 

So  swayed  the  stately  double-hollyhocks; 
And  vigorous  bean-vines  hung  thdr  rounded  pods 
Above  the  foar-o'clocks. 

And  tawny,  spotted  lilies  shot  aloft 

Beside  the  beds  of  sage  and  caraway; 
And  parsley  grew  among  the  pansies  soft. 
In  purple  rich  array. 


The  vision  flashed  npon  me  and  was  gone, 

I  tamed  and  went  my  way  with  loitering  feet;— 
A  load  of  clover  in  the  early  dawn 
Passed  up  the  dty  street 

—Hattie  Whitney. 

A  DICTIONARY  (an  unabridged  one  if  the  means  of  the 
family  permit),  sliould  have  a  place  in  every  household ;  it 
should  be  kept  in  full  sight,  not  shut  away  in  a  book  case  or 
closet.  If  there  are  children  they  should  be  taught  the 
proper  use  of  it,  and  encouraged  to  turn  to  it  whenever  they 
hear  in  conversation,  or  find  in  reading  a  word  the  meaning 
of  which  they  do  not  understand.  In  writing  also,  if  in  the 
least  uncertain  as  to  the  correct  spelling  of  a  word,  or  as  to 
tlie  propriety  of  using  it  in  that  place,  recourse  should  be  had 
to  the  dictionary. 
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BISOniTS  AHD  BBEAEFABTB. 

[  This  series  of  papers  is  Original  in  GoOD  HOUSEKBEPINO  ana  a  mai 
printed  elsewhere.    Jt  is  ike  only  series  wkicA  Mist  I^riaa  prepares  far 

Publieation  regularly^ 


(BREAKFAST.) 

Blackberries. 
Yellow  Com  Meal  Mush. 
Broiled  Chicken.    Potato  Balls  in  Cream  Sauce. 
Sliced  Tomatoes. 
Graham  Pop-itvers.  Toast. 
Coj^ee. 

In  the  three  former  articles  the  methods  of  making  cakes 
light  by  using  yeast  for  fermentation  and  by  using  an  acid 
and  an  alkali  to  produce  carbonic  acid  gas,  were  explained. 
In  this  paper  the  process  of  making  cakes  light  by  air  and 
steam  wilt  be  considered ;  and  the  cakes  for  which  receipts 
will  be  given  in  the  remainder  of  this  series  of  articles  may 
come  under  any  one  of  the  processes  described.  Once  the 
housekeeper  understands  all  the  methods  she  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  making  use  of  whatever  material  she  may  have 
on  hand.  Nothing  helps  a  woman  in  her  kitchen  more  than 
to  know  the  reason  why  certain  things  are  done. 

With  yeast  we  get  carbonic  acid  gas  by  fermentation,  and 
by  the  combination  of  an  acid  and  an  alkali  we  get  carbonic 
acid  gas,  when  the  mixture  is  wet.  The  acid  and  alkali  do 
not  combine  while  in  a  dry  state.  Both  in  the  use  of  yeast 
and  the  acid  and  alkali  we  depend  laigely  upon  the  gas  to 
make  the  bread  light ;  but  we  also  depend  upon  air  and  steam 
for  some  of  the  raising  power.  In  some  of  our  breads  we 
rely  wholly  upon  air  and  steam  to  make  the  compositions 
light  and  porous.  In  making  sponge  cake,  pound  cake,  pop- 
overs,  etc.,  this  is  the  case. 

Heat  expands  air,  steam  and  gas.  In  making  a  batter,  if 
we  beat  rapidly  we  imprison  a  great  deal  of  air.  The  same  is 
true  in  beating  eggs.  Slow  beating  will  break  up  the  eggs  or 
batter  and  make  them  or  it  smooth ;  but  it  will  not  make  them 
light.  The  rapid  beating  is  necessary  to  imprison  the  air. 
Of  course,  the  more  air  there  is  in  the  batter  the  lighter  it 
will  be ;  therefore  it  is  essential  that  the  beating  should  be 
vigorous  and  quick  when  the  batter  is  made.  The  moisture 
in  the  batter  is  changed  to  steam  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
heated  ;  and  as  the  temperature  rises  this  steam  expands.  If 
the  batter  be  quite  thin  the  heat  of  the  oven  should  be 
only  moderate ;  but  if  it  be  thick,  the  heat  should  be  greater. 
For  example,  in  baking  sponge  cake,  where  the  only  lighten- 
ing powers  are  air  and  steam,  the  heat  should  be  moderate, 
because  the  batter  is  thin  and  the  expansion  should  go  on 
slowly  in  order  to  ensure  an  even  and  delicate  texture. 
Should  the  heat  be  great  the  cake  would  rise  rapidly  and 
then  fall,  because  there  would  not  be  body  enoi^^h  to  keep  it 
up  until  the  eggs  and  other  materials  had  hardened.  In  the 
slower  cooking  the  expansion  and  hardening  go  on  at  the 
same  time,  thus  ensuring  a  loaf  full  of  air  cells,  and  there- 
fore as  light,  in  one  part  as  another.  Now,  with  a  thick 
muffin  batter  made  of  eggs,  flour  and  milk,  the  heat  must  be 
much  greater,  because  there  is  not  so  much  air  in  the  same 
proportion  of  materials  as  in  the  sponge  cake.  As  fewer 
eggs  are  used  and  the  batter  is  thicker,  more  power  is  required 
to  raise  it. 

By  this  we  see  that  rapid  beating  and  heat  are  the  elements 
upon  which  we  depend  for  a  good  result.  We  also  see  that 
tlie  thinner  the  bailer  and  the  greater  the  number  of  eggs 
used,  the  more  moderate  should  the  heat  be  and  the  longer 
the  time  allowed  for  the  baking.  NoUiing  requires  a  quicker 
oven  than  gems  made  |ijf^^^atg^,i5gi^|BQi^t@t-  In  this 
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case  all  the  air  in  the  mixture  is  what  can  be  imprisoned  in 
the  batter,  as  there  are  no  eggs  that  can  be  beaten  until  full 
of  air,  as  in  the  case  of  cake.  This  batter,  then,  must  be 
beaten  long  and  vigorously  and  then  be  baked  in  a  very  quick 
oven.   Herein  lies  the  secret  of  making  good  water  gems. 

Graham  Gems. 

For  one  dozen  gems,  use  half  a  pint  of  ice  vate^  half  a  pint  of 
Graham,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one  teaspoon! ul  of  sugar. 
Sift  the  Graham  to  make  it  light,  then  turn  into  the  same  bowl  the 
bran  that  is  left  in  the  sieve.  Add  the  salt  and  sugar.  Put  the 
iron  gem-pans  on  the  back  part  of  the  stove  where  they  will  gradu- 
ally become  heated.  Now  add  the  ice  water  to  the  dry  ingredients 
and  beat  vigorously  for  ten  minutes.  At  the  end  of  that  time  put 
the  gem-pans  in  the  oven,  that  they  may  become  very  hot  Next 
beat  the  batter  five  minutes  longer.  Take  the  pans  from  the  oven 
and  put  a  small  [nece  of  butter  in  each  compartment ;  then  pour  in 
the  batter.   Bake  in  a  very  hot  oven  for  half  an  hour. 

In  winter  two  tablespoonfuls  of  clean  snow  beaten  into  the 
batter  at  the  last  moment  is  a  great  improvement.   Gems  that 
have  been  beaten  half  an  hour  are  much  better  than  those  which 
have  been  beaten  only  half  as  loi^ 
Wheat  Gams. 

For  one  dozen  gems  there  wlU  be  required  half  a  pint  of  flour, 
half  a  pint  of  milk,  one  laige  egg,  one  teaspoonful  of  sugar  and 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Beat  the  egg  till  it  is  very  light,  and 
add  the  milk  to  it  Add  half  of  this  mixture  to  the  flour,  salt  and 
sugar.  Beat  well  and  add  the  remainder  of  the  milk  and  en- 
Beat  for  five  minutes  longer.  Pour  the  batter  into  hot,  buttered 
gem-pans  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  for  twenty-five  miniites. 
Flour  Pop-overs. 

Pop^vers  should  always  be  baked  in  stone  or  earthenware  cups 
that  come  for  the  purpose,  the  former  being  by  far  the  best.  Have 
a  dozen  cups  buttered  and  arrange  them  in  an  old  dripping-pan. 
Beat  three  eggs  until  very  tight.  Put  one  pint  of  sifted  flour,  a 
level  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar  in  a  bowl. 
Add  one  pint  of  milk  to  the  beaten  eggs.  Pour  half  of  this  mixt- 
ure on  the  flour  and  beat  the  batter  until  it  is  smooth ;  then  grad- 
ually add  the  remainder  of  the  egg-and-milk  mixture,  beatii^  vigor- 
ously all  the  time.  Now  beat  for  five  minutes.  Pour  the  batter 
into  the  cups  and  bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven  for  fifty  minutes. 
They  should,  when  done,  have  increased  to  four  times  thdr 
original  site. 
Rye  Pop-overa. 

To  make  a  dozen  pop-overs  you  must  take  half  a  pint  of  wheat 
flour,  three  gills  of  rye  meal,  sifted,  one  pint  of  milk,  three  eggs, 
one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar.  Make 
these  the  same  as  flour  popovers,  only  bake  them  for  one  hour. 
Graham  Poi^vers. 

These  are  made  the  same  as  tiie  rye  pc^Mvers,  substituting 
Graham  for  rye  meal 
Laplanders. 

The  materials  needed  for  a  dozen  cakes  are,  three  gills  of  sifted 
flour,  a  generous  half-pint  of  milk,  two  eggs,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one  tablespoonf ul  of  sugar. 
Put  the  flour,  sugar  and  salt  in  a  bowl.  Set  the  iron  gem-pans  on 
the  range  to  heat  Put  the  butter  in  a  hot  cup  to  melt  Beat  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  to  a  stifE  froth  ;  add  the  yolks  to  them  and  beat 
a  little  longer,  then  add  the  milk.  Pour  half  of  this  mixture  on  the 
flour  and  beat  well.  When  the  batter  is  smooth,  add  the  remainder 
of  the  egg-and-milk  mixture.  Next  add  the  melted  butter,  and 
beat  a  little  longer.  Butter  the  gem-pans  and  pour  the  batter  into 
them.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven  for  twenty-five  minutes.  If  cream  be 
plentiful,  use  half  cream  and  half  milk,  and  omit  the  butter. 
Sour  Milk  Muffins. 

In  making  a  dozen  muffins  you  will  require  half  a  pint  of  sour 
milk,  three  gills  of  fiour,  one  eg^,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  soda  dis- 
served in  one  taUespocmful  of  cold  water,  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  two  level  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  and  one  teaspoonful  of 
st^ar.  Melt  the  butter  in  a  hot  cup.  Put  the  dry  ingredients  in  a 
mixing-bowl.  Beat  the  eggs  till  they  are  light  Add  the  dissolved 
soda  to  the  milk,  stir  well  and  add  to  the  dry  mixture ;  then  add 
the  e^,  and  finally  the  melted  butter.  Beat  well  and  pour  into 
hot,  buttered  gem-^ans.  Bake  for  twenty  minutes. 


Graham  Muffins  with  Sour  Mtlk. 

Use  one  cupful  of  sour  millc,  one  cupful  of  Graham,  half  a  cupful 
of  flour,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  a  scant  faalf-teaspoonful  of 
salt,  a  generous  half-teaspoonful  of  soda,  one  tableapoonful  of 
water,  and  one  egg.  Make  in  the  same  way  flour  muffins  are 
made,  and  bake  for  half  an  hour. 
Rye  Muffins. 

Rye  muffins  can  be  made  the  same  as  Graham,  sobstitutiiq;  rye 
meal  for  Giaham—an  equal  quantity,  of  course. 

Sour  Milk  Griddle-Cakee. 

The  materials  are,  one  pint  of  sour  milk,  one  pint  and  a  gill  ol 
flour,  one  generous  teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  cold  water,  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  butter  (melted),  two  eg^s  and  one  level  teaspoonful  of 
salt  Dissolve  the  soda  and  stir  it  into  the  sour  milk.  Beat  into 
this  mixture  the  flour,  sugar  and  salt.  Add  the  melted  butter  and 
the  eggs,  well  beaten.  Fry  on  a  griddle.  The  cakes  should  be 
small.  The  butter  may  be  omitted  and  a  gill  of  sour  cream  used 
instead. 

Indian  Grtddle-Cakea. 

Make  the  same  as  fionr  griddle  cakes,  using  half  flour  and  half 
com  meal. 

Graham  Grlddle-Cakee. 

Make  the  same  as  the  Indian,  substituting  an  equal  quantity  of 
Graham  for  the  com  meal. 
Green  Corn  Griddls-Cakes. 

These  are  made  of  one  pint  of  grated,  uncooked  green  corn,  half 
a  pint  of  milk,  three  eggs,  one  pint  of  flour,  one  heaping  teaspoon- 
ful of  baking-powder,  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  a  level  tea- 
spooniul  of  salt,  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter.  Grate 
the  com  and  add  the  milk  to  it.  Mix  the  baking-powder,  salt  and 
sugar  with  the  flour.  Add  the  com  and  milk  to  the  flour.  Beat 
the  eggs,  whites  and  yolks  separately.  Add  them  to  the  melted 
butter.  Fry  on  a  griddle,  having  the  cakes  very  small 

— Jfaria  J'arifia. 

MOopyrigM.  AU  rights  rMrvtd.^ 


Oricml  la  Good  Rousbkbeping. 

A  STAT-AT-HOKE  FOElf. 

**  Where  are  yon  going,  my  pretty  maid  ?  " 
"  Out  into  the  country,  sir,"  she  said. 

Where  the  grass  is  green  and  the  milk  is  blue. 

And  the  little  bedroom  will  not  hold  two. 

Where  the  san  shines  down  with  a  red-hot  glare, 

And  not  an  inch  of  shade  anywhere ; 

Where  the  folks  are  hospitable,  gracious  and  bland,— 

A  million  mosquitoes  reach  out  for  your  hand  I 

Where  the  dishes  are  cracked  and  the  knives  are  of  yore. 

And  the  cockroach  smiles,— he's  been  there  before  ^ou); 

Where  the  peaches  are  ripe— canned  up  in  a  can, 

And  the  bathing's  fine — in  a  small  tin  pan ; 

Where  the  waiter  is  true  to  bis  name — he  waits, 

And  the  butter  sugjcests  deep  thoughts  of  dates. 

Where  the  song  of  the  tree-toad  is  like  a  brass  band. 

And  the  spring  chickens  bear  Mr.  Noah's  brand ; 

Where  are  eggs— and  fresh— but  yon  are  the  latter. 

And  you  fame— and  smile— while  you  list  to  the  clatter 

Of  geese,  and  ducks,  and  guinea  hens ; 

The  calf  is  dead,  and  pigs  in  pens; 

Till  yon  turn  in  despair  to  the  landlord's  chatter. 

And  feel  yourself  going  as  mad  as  a  hatter. 

*'  And  why  do  you  go,  my  pretty  maid  7  " 
"  Me  boarder's  me  fortune,  sir,"  she  said. 

 —Edna  Sheldrake. 

The  great  "  expulsive  power  of  good  "  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered oftener  than  it  is  in  the  rearing  of  children.  They 
need  to  be  kept  busy  in  body  and  mind  during  waking  hours. 
It  is  said  that  the  muscles  of  a  healthy  child  delight  in 
motion  instead  of  repose  as  do  those  of  an  elderly  person. 
Consequently  it  is  almost  torture  to  force  a  child  to  lie  still 
for  a  long  time.   Now  if  be  is  always  busy  with  good  thoughts^ 

wishes  and  actions  there  will  be  no  room  f^TbadoBescI/^ 
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IS  THE  OTOHEV. 
Jelly  Making  and  Greek  Corn  CooKnra 

RESUMING  that  the  temperature  is 
right,  or  the  ice  box  well  supplied, 
take  down  as  many  packages  of  gel- 
atine as  you  intend  to  use,  and  hie 
forth  into  your  dining  room  where  a 
kerosene  stove  is  at  hand;  or  into  the 
kitchen,  and  proceed  as  follows : 

Recipe  for  Jelly. 

To  one  package  of  Chalmer's  gelatine, 
(we  always  use  Chalmer's  make  as  it 
yields  two  quarts  of  jelly  to  the  package,) 
put  one  pint  of  cold  water  and  let  it  soak 
□ntil  the  gelatine  is  perfectly  soft.  Add 
one  quart  of  boiling  water  and  stir  until 
thoroughly  dissdved,  then  pour  in  one 
pint  ci  good  Madeira  or  Sherry  wine, 
one  pound  of  white  sugar,  the  Juice  and 
grated  rind  of  two  lemons.  Cool  the  mixture  until  just  milk 
warm.  Break  three  eggs,  drdn  the  whites  carefully  into  a  bowl, 
take  a  teacupful  of  the  jelly  and  mix  it  well  with  the  egg  whites 
and  then  pour  it  into  the  jelly  and  stir  it  thoroughly.  Pour  the 
jelly  into  a  porcelain  lined  kettle,  and  set  it  on  the  stove  stirring 
ofteu  until  it  comes  to  a  boil  and  begins  to  rise  up  in  the  kettle; 
then  lift  it  off,  and  let  it  stand  a  minate.  There  will  be  a  foam  on 
the  top  which  must  be  skimmed  off  before  the  jelly  is  run  through 
the  ba^. 

It  should  look  clear  as  soon  as  the  foam  is  removed,  and 
will  be  beautifully  clear  and  sparkling  after  it  has  been  run 
through  a  cloth  or  bag.  It  runs  through  in  a  few  minutes,, 
without  any  of  the  tedious  dripping  deemed  necessary  in 
our  grandmother's  days,  and  that  made  jelly  making  an  awe- 
some job. 

Remember,  the  egg  whites  are  not  to  be  be;aten,  as  in  the 
old  fashioned  recipes.  Stir  them  into  the  jelly  unbeaten. 
Follow  these  directions  literally  and  you  will  have  exquisite 
jelly  with  very  little  trouble. 

Of  course  you  can  use  well  skimmed  and  clarified  stock  of 
calves'  feet  or  pigs  feet  in  place  of  the  gelatine  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  melted  gelatine  and  water,  namely,  three 
pints  of  melted  stock.  This  jelly  will  be  an  exquisite  pale 
amber  color,  but  the  color  can  be  altered  by  using  dark  wines 
like  Malaga  or  Marsala,  or  some  of  the  colorings  like  cochir 
neal  or  poke  berry  jelly.  We  always  make  it  without  coloring 
however,  as  we  think  the  flavor  finer. 


GREEN  CORN  AS  YOU  PLEASE. 

Now  that  the  season  for  green  com  has  come,  perhaps  the 
readers  of  Good  Housekeeping  will  like  some  southern 
recipes  for  cooking  it.  The  first  is  for  a  breakfast  dish,  and 
is  a  clever  simulation  of  fried  oysters. 

Green  Corn  Fritters. 

Take  a  dozen  ears  of  youi^  green  com,  silk  carefully  and  grate 
them,  scraping  all  the  cobs  carefully,  so  as  not  to  take  off  the 
husk,  but  to  get  all  the  milk  and  hearts  that  may  be  left.  Add  to 
the  grated  corn  two  tablespoonfuls  of  fresh  butter,  two  of  sifted 
flour,  three  eg^  well  beaten,  whites  and  yolks  separately,  salt  to 
taste  and  add  a  cupful  of  fresh  milk.  Put  down  in  spoonfuls  on  a 
well  heated  griddle  that  is  covered  with  boiling  lanl.  Turn  them 
over  as  soon  as  they  brown  for  they  bum  easily.  Butter  and  serve 
as  soon  as  done.  These  are  delidoaa  for  bre^cfast  or  tea. 
Corn  Pudding. 

Grate  enough  green  com  to  make  three  pints.  Add  to  this  four 
well  beaten  e^**  two  tablespoonfuls  of  fresh  butter,  a  large  tea- 
cupfol  of  fresh  milk,  and  as  much  salt  and  pepper  as  yon  like.  I 
always  put  in  a  tablespoonful  of  white  sugar,  but  that  is  a  matter 
of  taste.  Butter  a  deep  baking  dish  and  pour  in  the  mixture  and 
bake  for  an  hour.  I  always  put  a  comr  on  the  baking  dish  at  first 
to  keep  it  from  baking  on  top  too  fast  Serve  very  hot. 


Green  Corn  Pie. 

Cut  up  two  young  chickens  and  stew  them  nicely  with  plenty  of 
butter  and  gravy.  Take  a  quart  of  grated  or  cut  green  corn ;  the 
yolks  of  three  ^rs;  a  heaping  spoonful  of  butter,  salt,  pepper 
and  a  pinch  of  cayenne.  Mix  it  all  t<^ther  and  add  a  cupful  of 
fresh  tomato  juice  str^ned  through  a  seive.  Butter  a  deep 
baking  dish  and  line  it  well  with  this  mixture.  Put  in  half  of  the 
chicken  and  gravy,  spr^  over  it  half  of  the  remaining  batter, 
then  the  rest  of  the  chicken,  cover  it  with  what  remains  ol  Uie 
corn  batter,  and  bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven  until  well  done. 
"  Boiled  Children." 

This  unique  dish  is  an  importation  from  Uraguay  and  if  well 
prepared  is  extremely  nice.  Count  the  people  at  table  and  allow 
two  babies  for  each.  Take  the  inner  leaves  of  the  shuck,  three 
for  each  baby,  tear  one  into  four  strips  like  tape.  Trim  the  other 
two.  at  each  end  so  as  to  leave  them  as  neat  and  square  as  possible. 
Then  take  a  quart  of  grated  green  corn,  add  to  it  one-half  pint  of 
fresh  stewed  tomatoes,  a  large  spoonful  of  fresh  butter,  some  salt, 
pepper  aud  cayenne  and  a  cupful  of  minced  veal  or  chicken.  Mix 
it  all  well  together  and  then  take  one  of  the  shucks,  put  two  table* 
spoonfuls  of  the  mixture  in  the  center  of  it,  fold  the  sides  over 
neatly,  turn  down  the  ends  and  tie  them  at  top  and  bottom  into  a 
strip  of  the  torn  shuck.  Make  neat  little  bundles  about  two  and 
one-half  or  three  inches  long,  and  tie  neat  bows  so  that  the  little 
cases  will  be  shapely.  Then  fold  this  in  the  second  shuck  and  tie 
it  closely  with  other  strips  of  shuck.  Tie  the  outside  wrapping  as 
closely  as  possible  for  if  water  boils  in  the  babies  are  spoiled. 
Drop  each  one  as  prepared  in  a  pot  of  boiling  water,  aud  let  them 
boil  steadily  for  half  an  hour.  When  you  serve  them  take  off  the 
outer  shuck  wrapping  in  the  kitchen,  and  send  the  "  boiled  chil- 
dren** to  table  neatly  laid  out  on  a  dish.  Help  them  to  each 
guest  in  their  wi^>per,  and  they  will  cut  or  untie  the  strings,  lay 
the  edges  back  and  eat  the  prepared  com  out  of  its  green  cover. 
If  the  upper  string  is  tied  closer  than  the  lower  one  the  delusion 
of  the  "  boiled  baby,**  is  better  presented. 

The  dish  well  prepared  is  very,  very  nice,  and  very  pretty. 

 —Rebecca  Cameron. 

Orignwl  in  Good  HousEXBSPiNa 

AUGUST  TWnj&HT  KUSnTGB. 

Ad  Aagust  light  is  on  the  hills, 

And  August  clouds  are  in  the  sky; 
The  cricket's  drowsy  carol  fills 

The  gloaming  with  its  minstrelsy. 
The  herald  breath  of  Autamn  steals 

A  kiss  from  Summer's  fading  brow, 
While  the  thin  veil  of  mist  reveals 

The  Ivories  that  are  dimming  now. 

This  lli^t  is  like  the  tint  that  lies 

Along  the  landsc^w  of  the  past ; 
This  cricket's  dreamy  chirp  replies 

To  tones  from  out  the  shadows  cast 
By  years  IcHig  lapsed.   This  Autumn's  breath 

Bespeaks  the  inevitable  chill 
Of  pleasures  gone,  igainst  whose  death 

Doth  fond  renenibrance  strngg^e  still. 

This  mist,  like  voicefal  influence,  creeps 

Id  pensive  notes  of  silent  song  ' 
Thro'  the  dim  halls  where  memory  keeps 

Departed  joys  remembered  long 
O  peaceful  eve  of  Suouner's  close  I 

Presage  of  coming  Aatumn  borne, 
Thy  spirit  holds  a  fading  rose 

Still  fragrant  and  without  a  thozn. 

 — W.  B,  Canning. 

Do  you  wish  a  receipt  for  preventing  all  worry, 
For  giving  composure  and  freedom  from  flurry  t 
Just  think  of  one  fact  which  is  true  you  will  find 
When  anything  happens  to  flurry  your  mind. 
First  something  or  nothing  there  is  to  be  done, 
Urst  nothing  or  something,  that's  clear  as  the  sun ; 
If  something,  then  do  it  and  make  no  delay ; 
If  nothing,  all  thought  of  it  cast  fsr  away. 
This  simplest  of  rules  if  yon  will  i 
WiU  free  you  from  TBfgWjfeioRj 
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PAHILT  FASHIOHS  AHD  FAHOIES. 

XVI. 

Fall  Stvles  in  Head  Gear— Birds  on  tbk  Bonnkts— Felt, 
Feathers  and  Ribbons— The  Whims  or  Women 

IN  Millinery. 

ASHIONS  are  no  longer  subject  to 
violent  change.  One  mode  is  grad- 
ually softened  and  drifts  into  another. 
Comparing  the  fashions  of  five  years 
ago  and  to-day,  the  change  is  decided 
and  marked.  As  between  the  vary- 
ing seasons  of  a  year,  the  change  is 
perceptible  only  to  the  educated  eye. 
Whatever  reports  may  be  circulated 
as  to  the  entire  abandonment  of  the 
tournure,  at  a  time  when  large  tour- 
nures  are  a  pronounced  feature  of 
the  gown,  are  always  to  be  looked 
upon  with  discredit  by  intelligent 
dressmakers.  Such  a  change  in  dress  would  be  outre 
and  such  sudden  changes  in  fashion  belong  to  a  period 
long  past.  The  first  millinery  goods  imported  for  fall 
and  winter  repeat  in  felt,  feathers  and  fancy  materials  the 
small  bonnets  which  have  long  been  popular  and  many 
of  the  shapes  in  hats  which  have  been  worn  in  straw  this 
summer.  A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  first  importation  of 
these  goods  is  the  large  preponderance  of  turban  and  toque 
shapes  in  various  styles.  It  now  seems  an  accepted  fact  that 
close,  low  shapes  in  millinery  will  be  popular,  that  fine  felt 
goods  will  be  more  extensively  used  than  they  have  been  for 
some  seasons  past,  that  trimmings  will  consist  chiefly  of  rib- 
bons in  the  width  known  to  the  trade  as  No.  40  (measuring 
about  3>j  inches)  and  fancy  feathers  and  birds.  The  lai^est 
importers  have  brought  over  immense  cases  of  small  birds, 
wings,  breasts,  montures  and  tufts  of  feathers  of  all  kinds  and 
descriptions,  and  feel  assured  in  spite  of  the  anathemas  of 
humane  societies  for  the  protection  of  birds,  that  these  trim- 
mings will  be  fashionable,  and  that  the  outcome  of  the  sieason 
will  fully  warrant  their  judgment. 

WHIMS  IN  MILLINERY. 

The  American  woman,  in  nothing,  is  so  whimsical  as  in  her 
bonnet.  The  decided  Parisian  styles  are  not  popular  in  this 
country,  even  in  New  York  city,  the  most  Parisian  city  on  this 
continent  in  its  tastes.  London  fashions  are  more  popular,  but 
they  are  not  followed  closely.  New  York  milliners  order  bon- 
nets made  in  Paris  to  suit  their  trade  here,  and  many  ladies  who 
have  been  abroad  find  that  in  New  York  city  alone  can  they 
procure  a  bonnet  which  is  not  extreme  in  taste  and,  above  all,  a 
bonnet  which  fits  them,  an  item  often  overlooked  by  the  Paris- 
ian hat  maker.  More  extreme  and  striking  styles  are  worn  in 
Paris  and  London  than  will  be  tolerated  in  New  York.  A  few 
weeks  may  change  the  entire  complexion  of  the  millinery  out- 
look of  to-day.  The  dry  goods  man  can  dictate  to  his  cus- 
tomers what  they  shall  wear.  The  milliner  cannot,  and  it  is 
not  always  safe  to  predict  that  the  first  importations  of  milli- 
nery will  indicate  what  the  fashions  are  to  be. 

FALL  SHAPES. 

Small  bonnets  thus  far  shown  have  a  slightly  longer  crown 
than  those  worn  during  the  summer,  a  few  are  shown  with 
brims  in  the  shape  of  a  Greek  coronet.  Little  Directoire 
pokes  promise  to  be  popular,  turban  shapes  predominate  in 
round  hats,  but  there  are  many  extensively  low,  square- 
crowned  hats  with  broad,  straight  brims,  narrow  at  the  back 
and  broad  in  front.  This  shape  is  shown  in  felt,  and  in  hats 
made  up  entirely  of  fine  breast  feathers  of  birds  mounted 
in  a  frame  to  give  them  shape.  The  shape  is  also  repeated 


in  a  hat  covered  plainly  with  undressed  kid  in  brown,  dark 
green  and  other  colors,  and  a  brim  of  very  dark  velvet. 
There  are  some  extremely  high  Alpine  or  sugar-loaf  crowned 
felts  in  light  colors,  which  come  from  London  hatters.  These 
hats  are  usually  finished  with  crowns  of  dark  velvet  The 
tendency  to  severe  classic  fashions  shown  in  all  the  impor- 
tations and  plates  of  dress  goods  thus  far  exhibited  for  fall, 
indicates  that  close,  compact  styles  will  prevail  in  millinery. 

SHADES  AND  TINTS. 

A  feature  of  the  color-card  of  the  French  importer  is  the 
absence  of  all  wine  hues.  Reds  are  represented  by  three 
colors,  Etruscan,  a  shade  of  terra-cotta  redder  than  any  we 
have  known,  cardinal,  the  old  familiar  shade  which  is  im- 
ported so  far  only  in  felts  and  not  in  ribbons,  suggesting 
that  it  is  to  be  used  in  juxtaposition  with  black,  and  finally, 
sienne,  which  is  more  a  brown  shade  than  a  red  and  closely 
resembles  the  burnt  sienna  of  the  artists'  color  box.  The 
golden  brown  shade  of  last  season  is  again  repeated  and 
there  are  medium  shades  of  brown,  but  no  darker  hues. 
Golden  color,  a  yellower  shade  than  the  Suede  tints  so  lately 
popular  is  introduced  extensively  as  a  foil  for  other  colors. 
Green  tints  are  shown  in  Florentine  green,  a  darker  shade  in 
olive  tones,  verdure,  a  lighter  color,  and  the  grayish  green 
hues  known  as  resada.  Verde  de  gris,  a  grayish  green,  dif- 
fering in  tone  from  resada  is  a  new  color.  English  grays, 
are  shown  in  bright  silver  gray  and  dark  oxydized  silver 
shades.  Electric  blue  is  again  imported,  a  rather  grayer  blue 
than  that  we  have  known  before  under  the  same  name.  There 
are  no  violet  shades.  Cream  white  and  bluish  silvery  white 
will  continue  to  be  used  with  other  colors." 

FEATHERS  AND  RIBBONS. 

The  absence  of  the  rarer  small  birds  is  conspicuous  in  the 
immense  array  of  birds  and  fancy  feathers  sent  over  from 
Paris.  The  tiny  wreaths  of  little  songsters  that  contributed 
to  the  gorgeousness  of  my  lady's  bonnet  a  few  seasons  ago 
are  no  longer  visible.  The  little  birds  mounted  in  tufts  and 
displayed  to  some  extent  in  clusters  are  mainly  snow-birds  or 
some  other  species  which  are  tinted  in  a  variety  of  shades  to 
match  the  millinery  colors  of  the  season,  with  their  beaks  and 
claws  gilded  and  mounted  on  gilded  twigs  in  the  most 
brazenly  artificial  manner.  Tufts  of  the  sea-gull's  quilis 
are  clipped  eccentrically  and  tinted  and  dyed  in  vari- 
ous hues  to  match  the  new  shades.  The  Chinese  pheas- 
ant, the  breast  and  throat  plumage  of  which  harmonizes 
well  with  the  Florentine  green  shades,  which  promise  to  be 
leading  colors  this  winter,  is  extensively  used  to  form  wings, 
or  to  form  entire  bonnets  and  hats  and  soft,  little,  round- 
crowned  turbans.  Two  wing-like  pieces  formed  of  these 
feathers  are  shown  which  may  be  sewn  together  by  the  mil- 
liner to  make  the  round-crowned  turban.  The  wings  and 
throat  feathers  of  the  golden  pheasant  which  harmonize  per- 
fectly with  golden  brown  shades,  are  used  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Chinese  pheasant.  The  costly  bird  of  Paradise  contrib- 
utes its  plumage  also  to  the  decoration  of  the  society  belle, 
the  exquisite,  curved  yellow  feathers  of  its  wing  being 
mounted  in  tufts,  clusters  and  aigrette-like  pieces.  Black- 
birds, ravens  and  the  most  costly  bird  known  to  the  milliner's 
trade,  the  black  velvet-bird,  are  shown  mounted  for  the  sides 
of  hats  and  bonnets. 

Ribbons  are  imported  in  plain  gros-grain  with  a  narrow 
edge  on  one  side  and  wider  on  the  other,  and  in  gros-grain 
striped  with  satin  and  velvet  or  ottoman  cord,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  two  or  three  of  these  materials.  The  tendency  of  all 
ribbons  is  to  a  difference  in  the  edges.  Striped  ribbons 
begin  on  one  edge  with  a  broad  stripe  which  is  graduated  at 
the  other  edge  into  a  mere  hair  line.  Two  toned  effects  are 
especially  noticeable. 
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JAPAHESE  FANS. 
Theik  Design,  Manufacture  and  Uses. 

MONG  the  scenes  of  unique  interest 
which  arrest  die  eye  of  the  traveler  In 
Japan,  one  finds  one's  self  well  repaid 
for  a  visit  to  the  fan  makers.  Few  of 
those  who  visit  the  curios  shops  to  pur- 
chase these  gaudy  trifles,  have  any  idea 
of  the  meaning  of  their  picturesque  de- 
signs, or  the  method  by  which  they  are 
made,  Yet  this  handicraft  does  really 
more  to  advertise  Japan  than  any  other 
manufacture.  Fans  are  made  by  thou- 
sands of  independent  laborers,  cen- 
tralized capital  and  labor  for  the  manu- 
facture of  works  of  art  and  handicraft, 
are  as  yet  little  known  in  Japan.  The 
principal  workers  in  this  trade  are 
found  in  Tokio,  Kioto,  Nagoya  and  Fukui. 

We  have  watched  the  operation  from  beginning  to  end,  the 
splitting  of  bamboo,  the  cutting  and  pasting  of  delicate  rice 
paper  by  the  girls,  the  artbtic,  dainty  picturing,  the  finishing 
and  packing.  They  are  sometimes  inscribed  with  classic 
quotations,  poetry,  statistical  tables,  almanac  lore,  maps, 
pictures  of  noted  places,  and  congratulations.  Often,  these 
are  made  to  depict  life,  customs,  architecture  in  Europe,  or 
even  Yokohama,  that  city  being  the  immediate  link  between 
the  Japanese  and  foreigners.  Thus  are  the  fans  in  the  house- 
hold, of  which  there  are  many,  made  to  educate  the  family. 

The  design  for  the  pictures  on  an  ordinary  flat  fan,  is  first 
drawn  on  thin  paper,  then  pasted  on  a  block  of  cherry  wood 
and  engraved ;  afterward  printed  from  this,  by  laying  the 
fan  paper  on  the  block  and  pressing  smoothly.  Japanese 
books  have  been  printed  in  this  way  for  centuries,  prior  to  the 
late  changes  in  the  Empire.  The  variety  of  colors  are  put 
on  with  not  infrequently  as  many  as  twenty  blocks.  Often 
the  picture  papers  have  the  choicest  of  perfumes  laid  be- 
tween them,  before  being  pasted  on  the  frame ;  then  finished 
with  ivory  handles,  inlaid  and  gold  lacquered. 

Gentlemen  of  luxurious  tastes,  have  lai^  collections  of 
these  refreshing  trifles,  with  autograph  inscriptions  and  pic- 
tures from  celebrated  artists.  A  very  dainty  custom  in  vogue 
is  to  exchange  fans  as  we  do  photographs. 

We  as  foreigners  are  supposed  to  do  things  upside  down. 
Id  this  country  the  large  fiat  fans  are  for  the  use  of  gentle- 
men, but  in  Japan  it  would  be  a  dire  breach  of  etiquette,  as 
these  are  used  exclusively  by  women.  The  gentleman  always 
carries  a  folding  fan  in  his  girdle  or  bosom,  usually  elegantly 
decorated.  If  he  is  a  scholar  or  author,  when  he  invites  his 
literary  friends  to  his  house,  they  must  go  prepared  to  in- 
scribe this  dainty  bit  of  refreshment  offered  them  on  arrival. 
A  rack  of  silver  hooks,  or  a  tubular  fan  holder  is  found  in 
every  house  of  the  least  pretention. 

Japan  uses  the  fan  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes ;  made  of 
stout  paper  to  winnow  grain,  for  dust  pans,  and  charcoal  fire 
blowers;  of  waterproof  paper  for  dipping  in  water,  and  as 
a  vaporizer,  for  producing  extra  coolness  to  the  face.  There 
are  double  winged  fans  for  the  ji%gler,  who  makes  a  butterfly 
of  paper,  flutter  up  the  edge  of  a  sword ;  for  the  judges  at 
wrestling  matches,  and  for  the  dancing  girl  who  makes  her 
fan  a  part  of  her  own  graceful  motion  and  classic  pose.  In 
charming  grace  of  manner  the  Japanese  are  unequaled,  and 
secret  though  decorous  love,  is  often  expressed  in  artistic  use 
of  the  fan,  till  consummated  by  openly  avowed  attachment. 

As  tokens  of  good  feeling  and  polite  attention,  Americans 
are  not  infrequently  the  recipients  of  costly  fans,  from  their 
Japanese  friends.  On  a  certain  special  occasion,  accompany- 


ing an  invitation  to  dinner,  tied  with  daintiest  silk  cord,  on 
perfumed  paper,  was  a  tray  of  confections  and  sponge  cake, 
in  a  lacquered  box  of  exquisite  make,  and  a  case  of  three  rare, 
painted  fans,  each  tied  in  silk  napkins. 

On  leaving  the  empire,  a  family  with  whom  delightful  re- 
lations had  been  established,  sent  as  a  parting  gift  a  beautiful 
gold  lacquered  cabinet,  in  one  of  the  drawers  of  which  was 
found  a  number  of  [)erfumed  fans,  of  elegant  manufacture, 
which  will  be  life  long  keepsakes  in  memory  of  the  sesthetic 
Japanese. 

—Helm  H.  S.  Tkon^son. 
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USEFUL  SE0IFE8. 

Mucllagre. 

Powdered  gum  arable,  four  ounces ;  boiling  water,  eight  ounces ; 
oil  of  cloves,  three  drops.  Add  the  water  to  the  gum  arabic,  rub- 
bing together  in  a  wedgewood  mortar  until  the  mucilage  is  formed. 
Fly-Paper  Poison. 

Chlorate  of  cobalt,  four  drachms ;  hot  water,  sixteen  ounces ; 
brown  sugar,  one  ounce.  Dissolve  the  cobalt  in  the  water  and  add 
the  sugar.  Saturate  unsized  brown  paper  in  the  solution  and  hang 
the  paper  to  dry.  To  use,  take  a  piece  and  double  it,  lay  on  a 
plate  and  cover  with  water  and  sprinkle  a  little  sugar  over  it 
Darken  all  die  room  excepting  one  spot  Place  the  j^te  in 
the  light 

Stioky  Fly  Paper. 

A  small  quantity  of  common  glue ;  castor  oil,  one  ounce ;  rosin, 
three  ounces.  Melt  the  glue  and  paint  unsized  manilla  paper  with 
it.  Allow  it  to  become  thoroughly  dry.  Melt  the  oil  and  rosin 
over  a  slow  fire,  stirring  constantly.  When  melted,  remove  from 
the  fire  and  spread  the  mixture  over  the  prepared  paper. 

Pure  Bear*8  Grease. 

Purified  lard,  thirty-two  ounces;  white  wax,  one  ounce;  oil  of 
orange,  one  ounce ;  oil  of  cloves,  one  drachm.  Melt  the  wax,  then 
add  the  lard.  When  nearly  cool  add  the  perfume ;  also  add  suf- 
fideat  of  tube  cbnnne  yellow  to  i^ve  color.  Pour  in  pots  which 
have  been  previously  warmed. 

Camphor  Ice  with  Qlyoerlne. 

White  wax,  one-half  pound ;  spermaceti,  six  ounces ;  powdered 
gum  camphor,  three  ounces ;  castor  oil,  nine  ounces ;  glycerine,  one 
ounce ;  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  one-half  drachm.  Melt  the  wax  and 
spermaceti,  then  add  the  castor  oil  and  camphor.  When  melted 
add  the  glycerine.  Stir  the  mixture  constantiy  until  all  the  in- 
gredients are  thoroughly  incorporated,  then  stir  in  the  oil  of 
almonds.  When  cool  enough  so  as  not  to  separate  pour  Into 
suitable  moulds. 
Rose  Water. 

'  t>tto  of  rose,  one>half  drachm ;  instilled  water,  one-half  gallon ; 
carbonate  frf  magneuum,  one  ounce.  Rub  the  otto  into  the  car> 
bonate  of  magnesium,  gradually  adding  water.  Filter  through 
paper. 
Bay  Rum. 

Oil  of  bay,  two  drachms ;  oil  of  pimento,  twenty  drops ;  car- 
bonate of  magnesium,  one-half  ounce;  alcohol,  two  pints;  water, 
two  pints ;  tincture  of  grass  sufficient  to  color.   Mix  them. 

  —Mrs.  C.  S.  Fbx. 

OrlfbMl  in  Good  Hoosbkbspimo. 

SEFTEKBEB. 

Again  the  orcharda  hold  to  view 

A  tempting,  luscious  prize,— 
A  wealth  of  fruit  that  ruddy  grew 

Beneath  the  summer  skies. 
The  grape  leaves  curling,  crisp  and  brown. 
Display  the  vineyard's  purpling  crown. 

A  sharpness  in  the  moraing  air,— 

A  beauty  new  that  thrills,— 
Rich  gleams  of  gold  and  scarlet  where 

Are  wooded  vales  and  hills ; 
And  by  the  roadside  yellow  plumes 
Of  goldeo-rod  and  aster  blooms. 

Digitized  b^—^rahM^^^ffward. 
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E7EST-DAT  D£SSEBTfl— FART  IT. 

And  Desserts  fok  Every  Dat. 

saturday,  september  i. 

Banana  Fritters. 

One  pint  of  millc,  two  teacupfuls  ctf  flour,  three  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  bakingf  powder,  and  one>half'of  a  saltspoonful  of  salt. 
Slice  in  batter  two  bananas,  and  drop,  by  the  spoonful,  into  a 
kettle  of  deep,  very  hot  lard. 

SUNDAY,  SEPTEMBER  t. 

Chooolats  Cream  Pudding  (good). 

Bake  in  layers,  cake  made  of  one  and  one-half  cnpfuls  of  sugar, 
one-half  of  a  cupfal  of  butter,  one^alf  of  a  cupful  of  milk,  two 
cnpfuls  of  flour,  the  whites  of  four  eggs  beaten  stiff,  one  and 
one-half  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder.  Spread  with  boiled  icing 
made  with  whites  of  two  eg^s.  Take  out  half  the  idog  and  add  to 
it  one-fourth  of  a  cake  of  melted  chocolate,  and  spread  with  dark 
idng  and  with  the  white  over  each  layer. 

MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  3. 

Peach  Cottaffe  Pudding  (good). 

Stir  sliced  peaches  into  batter,  made  of  one-half  of  a  cupful  of 
sugar,  three  tablespooofuls  of  melted  butter,  one  beaten  tgg^  one 
cupful  of  milk,  one  pint  of  flour,  three  teaspoonfuls  of  bakiog^ 
powder.   Bake  in  a  loaf.   Sauce  8. 

TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  4. 

Fruit  Jelly. 

Make  candied  fruit  for  August  22,  cover  with  jelly  of  one-half  of 
a  box  of  gelatine  soaked,  one  stick  of  cinnamon,  one  pint  of  boiling 
water,  one  cupful  of  white  wine,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  dissolved 
together,  strain  and  when  cool,  add  one-half  jnnt  of  whii^d 
cream  beaten  in.  Add  to  fruit  when  cold. 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  5.  ' 

Sweet  Potato  Pie. 

Take  two  medium  sized,  boiled  sweet  potatoes,  and  mash  throi^h 
a  seive.  One  pint  of  milk,  three  eggs  beaten  stiff,  one  cupful  of 
sugar,  one  tablespooonf  ul  of  brandy,  and  spices  to  taste.  Bake  in 
an  open  shell  of  pastry. 

THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  6. 
Paradise  Pudding. 

'  Chop  fine  six  apples,  add  six  eggs  beaten  stiff,  one  and  one-half 
ctfpfula  of  bread  crumbs,  the  greated  peel  of  one-half  of  a  lemon, 
ooe-half  of  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one-half  of  a  teaspoonful  of  nut 
meg,  one  wineglass  full  of  brandy,  and  sogar  to  taste.  Boil  tiiree 
hours.  Sauce  8. 

FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  7. 

Qems. 

One  pint  of  flour,  one  cupful  of  milk,  one  egg  beaten  stiff,  one- 
fourth  of  a  cupful  of  sugar,  one  and  one-half  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder,  and  one-half  of  a  saltspoonful  of  salt.  Bake  in  patty  pans. 
Saaoe  6. 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  8. 

Plum  Pie. 

Bake  in  two  crusts,  sliced  and  pitted  plums,  with  twice  the 
measure  of  fruit  in  moistened  sugar. 

SUNDAY,  SEPTEMBER  9. 

Rloa  Cakes. 

Two  cupfuls  of  boiled  rice,  one  quart  of  milk,  three  eggs  beaten 
sti£^  one-half  of  a  cui^ul  of  melted  butter,  one  tablespoonful  of 
sugar,  one  and  one-half  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  one-half  of 
a  teaqraonful  of  salt,  flour  for  stiff  batter.  Bake  in  muffin  rings. 
Sauce  7. 

MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  10. 

Peaches  and  Cream. 

Cut  peaches— peeled  and  stoned,  of  course,— just  before  dinner. 
Pass  powdered  sugar  with  them,  and  cream. 

TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  II. 

Hasty  Pudding. 

To  one  quart  of  boiling  water  and  one  cupful  of  commeal,  add 
one-half  of  a  cupful  of  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  pint  of 
milk,  boil  one  hour.  Fifteen  minutes  before  serving  add  one 
tablespoonful  of  butter.  Sauce  13. 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  12. 

Peaoh  Batter  Pudding. 
Half  fill  a  dish  with  halved  pared  peaches,  pour  over  batter  of 


one  pint  of  milk,  four  eggs  beaten  stiff,  two  cupfuls  of  flour,  one 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder,  and  bake. 
Sauces. 

THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  13. 

Chocolate  Blano  Mange. 

Boil  together,  two  minutes,  one  quart  of  hot  milk,  four  table- 
spoonfuls,  eadi,  of  cornstarch  and  sugar,  then,  stir  in  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  melted  chocolate,  and  mould.  Serve  with  whipped 

cream. 

FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  14. 

Pear  Jelly. 

Peel  and  quarter  twelve  pears.  Stew  tender  in  a  little  water. 
Drain,  and  add  to  syrup  made  of  one  pound  of  sugar  boiled  with 
one  pint  of  water  and  juice  of  two  lemons.  Cook  ten  minutes. 
Put  in  dish,  and  add  to  syrup  one-half  of  a  box  of  soaked  gelatine. 
Let  it  boil  up  and  strain  over  pears. 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  1$. 

Cracker  Plum  Pudding. 

Fill  dish  with  buttered  Boston  crackers,  in  layers,  with  resins 
spread  between  them.  Fill  up  the  dish  with  milk,  cover  and 
leave  all  night  Add  four  eggs  beaten  stiff,  one-half  of  a  cupful  of 
sugar.  Steam  one  and  one^ialf  hours,  and  brown  in  the  oven- 
Sauce  9. 

SUNDAY,  SEPTEMBER  l6. 

Puff  Puddings. 

Two  eggs  beaten  stiff,  two  cupfuls  of  milk,  two  cupfuls  of  flour, 
one-half  of  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  teaspoonful  of  melted  butter. 
Bake  in  cups.  Sauce  4. 

MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  17. 

Peach  Meringues. 

Double  recipe  for  Sauce  10.  Make  meringues  of  whites  of  eggs. 
Just  before  dinner,  slice  peaches  in  long,  slender  glasses  and  fill  up 
with  the  boiled  custard,  he^ii^  meringue  on  top. 

TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  18. 

Almond  Cakes. 

Bake  in  patty  pans.  One  cupful  of  powdered  sugar,  one-half  of 
a  cupful  of  butter,  two  cupfuls  of  flour,  four  e^s  beaten  stiff,  one 
teaspoonful  of  vanilla,  one  and  one-half  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder,  one-half  of  a  pound  of  blanched  almonds.   Sauce  la 

WEDNESBAY,  SEPTEMBER  IQ. 
Bird's  Nest  (good). 

Bake  six  peeled  and  sweetened  apples,  cover  with  custard  of 
one  and  one-half  pints  of  milk,  yolks  of  three  egga^  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  sugar,  and  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla.  Bake  till  firm,  eat 
with  sauce  5. 

THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  sa 

White  Jelly. 

One  quart  of  hot  milk  boiled  with  five  tablespoonfuls  of  rice 
flour ;  one  cupful  of  powdered  ST^;ar  rubbed  with  one  tablespoon- 
ful of  butter,  one  half  of  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla.  Beat  all  tc^ther  and  cool.  Then,  add  one-half  pint  of 
whipped  cream.  Sauce  la 

FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  21. 

Fanny's  Pudding. 

Three  cupfuls  of  sweet  ^ple  sauce,  beaten  in  custard  of  one 
quart  of  milk,  four  eggs  beaten  stiff.  Bake  with  bread  crumbs 
strewn  overtop.   Sauce  8. 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  2S. 

Boiled  Rice. 

Cook  in  double  boiler,  six  hours,  one  quart  of  milk,  two  lai^ 
tablespoonfuls  of  rice.  Serve  with  scraped  maple  sugar.  Scrape 
from  a  cake  of  sugar,  shavings,  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  pass,  also, 
butter  to  eat  with  rice.  This  CMnbination  is  very  nice  with  boiled 
rice. 

SUNDAY,  SEPTEMBER  23. 

Waverley  Pudding. 

Bake  in  wide,  low  tins  batter  made  of  one  cupful  of  butter,  tiiree 
cupfuls  of  sugar,  one  and  one-half  pints  of  flour,  three  eggs,  one 
cupful  of  milk,  one  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder,  one  teaspoonful 
of  vanilla.  The  next  day  cut  in  long,  narrow  strips  and  fry  in  hot, 
deep  lard.  Sauce  7. 

MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER.  24. 

Sploe  Pudding. 

One-half  of  a  {unt  of  sugar,  scant  one-half  teacu]^  of  butter,  two 
e^,  one-half  of  a  cupfnl  of  milk,  one-h^f-trf  a  teasMpnful  of 
cloves,  one-half  of  a  teaspoon^)gpj^^;y]^ju&t^(^^)4fll4^-half 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder,  flour  fw  stiff  batter.  BolD  Sauce  5. 
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TUKSDAY,  SEPTEHBER  25. 

Pan  Dowdy  (dellolou^. 

Half  fill  a  baking  dish  with  sliced  apples,  and  cover  with  batter. 
Mix  t(^ther  one  pintvf  flour,  one-fourth  of  a  cupful  of  sugar,  one. 
half  of  a  teaspoonf til  of  salt,  one  laige  teaspooofol  of  bakius 
powder,  add  one  a4>ful  of  milk,  one  egg,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  butter 
melted  in  two  tableapoonfuls  of  boiliiq:  water.  Bake  and  serv« 
with  sauce  7. 

WEDKESDAY,  SEPTEHBER  36. 

Fruit  Bread  Puddrns;. 

One  cupful  of  bread  crumbs,  one  pint  of  milk,  three  eggs  beaten 
stiff,  one  tablespoonful  of  melted  butter,  one  teaspooniul  of  grated 
nutmeg,  and  one  cupful  of  raisins.   Sauce  8. 

THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  27. 

French  Buns. 

One-half  of  a  cupful  of  butter,  one  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  sugar, 
two  eggs,  one  and  one-half  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  one- 
half  of  a  cupful  of  chopped,  candied  lemon  peel,  one  and  one-half 
pints  of  flour,  and  one-half  of  a  pint  of  milk.  Bake  in  greased 
muffin  rings  on  greased  pans.   Sauce  9. 

FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  28. 

Apple  Omelet. 

Five  eggs  beaten  sti£f,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  milk,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar  beaten  lightly  with  the  efgs.  Fiy  in 
saucepan  greased  with  butter.  As  soon  as  it  *'  sets,"  spread  care- 
fully with  sweet  apple  sauce,  and  turn  over  in  halt  Serve  with 
powdered  sugar  strewn  over. 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEHBER  39. 
Blapic berry  Fritters. 

Same  recipe  for  September  i,  substituting  drained,  canned 
Uackberries  for  bananas.   Eat  with  maple  syrup. 

SUNDAY,  SEPTEHBER  30. 

Rice  Merlnffue. 

One  cupful  of  hot,  boiled  rice,  three  cupfuls  of  milk,  three-fourths 
of  a  cupful  of  sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of  corn-starch,  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  and  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla.  He^t.  the  rest  and 
add  rice.   Bake  and  add  meringue  of  whites  of  two  eggs. 

—J^^th  Ball. 

Oiigiaail  Id  Good  Housbkbeping. 

THE  HABVEST. 

I  watch  the  golden  billows  awaiting  the  sickles  keen, 

While  the  corn  stands  waiting  yonder,  a  splendid,  gUtterlng  sheen ; 

I  hear  the  reapers  coming  with  merry  shout  and  song, 

Then  I  sec  the  billows  falling  in  solid  ranks  along. 

The  grain  not  only  falling,  but  the  tender  flowers  too. 

And  with  them  tares  and  thistles  are  scattered  throu^  and  through ; 

For  the  reaper  reaps  a  harvest  that  is  heavy  for  the  blade. 

While  the  voice  of  the  master  calleth,  "  It  must  not  be  delayed  I " 

And  thns  is  the  mighty  harvest  in  all  our  glorious  land,— 
The  reaper  blithe  and  happy,  there  is  joy  on  every  hand; 
For  toil  is  sweet  to  the  faithful,  reward  will  come  at  las^ 
So  the  reqwT  sings  and  labors  until  daylight  hoars  are  past 

I  see  the  harvest  over,  and  mountains  of  golden  grain 
Await  the  thresher's  pleasure,  and  It  shall  not  wait  in  vain ; 
For  I  hear  the  hum  of  engines  and  clatter  of  taming  wheels,— 
Let  OS  wait  a  moment— linger— and  see  what  this  reveals. 

Yoa  know  what  we  see,  good  farmer,  in  fields  now  brown  and  bare ; 
Where  the  grain  is  kept  from  the  thistles — from  thistle  and  from  tare ; 
And  only  the  grain  is  wanted,  the  thistles  are  cast  away. 
While  the  flowers  that  died  and  withered  shall  bloom  another  day. 
«••••••••• 

I  see  another  harvest  in  the  grain  fields  of  this  life,— 
The  wheat  is  twnt  and  shaken  with  labor  sore  and  strife; 
Bnt  the  reaper  cometh  often,  with  footsteps  soft  as  air, — 
He  takes  the  grain  and  flowers,  the  thistle  and  the  tare. 

The  harvest  is  ever  ripening  to  the  reaper's  subtle  breath,— 
To  the  knife  of  this  silent  reaper,  whose  mystic  name  is  Death; 
And  we  know  not  the  hour  of  his  coming,  whether  at  night  or  day^ 
Nor  why  he  shonid  spare  the  thisdes  and  take  oar  flowers  away. 

In  this  living  and  mighty  harvest  we  are  grain  or  worthless  chaff; 
We  cannot  serve  two  masters,— God  wants  no  work  by  half. 
And  I  pray,  when  the  harvest  is  over,  at  the  garnering  of  the  wheaf 
I,  with  the  grain  and  flowers,  may  kneel  at  the  Master's  feet 

—Gay 


Original  Ib  Good  Hodsbkbbpiho. 

POISOKfl. 

And  Some  Pakticouiis  as  to  Their  AirrnwTKS. 

WHEN  ammonia  water  has  been  drank,  vinegar  and 
water  should  be  given  freely  and  on  the  instant 
This  may  be  followed  1^  copious  acid  drinks,— 
lemonade,  orange  juice,  etc.  A  generous  dose  of 
sweet  oil  will  also  be  useful ;  ice  freely  employed  will  some- 
what control  the  inflammation  and  opium  will  be  needed  to 
subdue  the  pain. 

Arnica  is  sometimes  drank  by  mistake  for  something  else. 
To  empty  the  stomach  thoroughly  with  an  emetic^  then 
follow  with  a  generous  dose  of  castor  oil,  if  it  can  be  borne, 
are  the  first  important  steps  in  treatment.  Paregoric  will 
subdue  the  pain  and,  if  the  headache  persists,  employ  a  hot 
foot  bath,  put  a  mustard  paste  to  the  back  of  the  nedc,  and 
give  one-half  teaspoonful  of  the  bromide  of  potassium  dis- 
solved in  water. 

When  children  drink  kerosene  oil,  or  mothers  administer 
too  much  of  it  to  them  carelessly,  the  symptoms  are  great 
pallor  of  the  face,  blueness  of  the  lips,  drowsiness,  feeble 
pulse,  coldness  of  the  extremities  and  great  prostration. 
Give  mustard  and  water  to  empty  tiie  stomach  and,  if  vomit- 
ing does  not  occur  at  once,  the  fingers  should  be  thrust  into 
the  throat. ;  Brandy  and  water  is  injected  to  restore  heart 
action. 

In  arsenical  poisoning,  the  first  thing  to  do  b  to  expel  the 
poison  from  the  stomach,  using  mustard  and  water,  assisted 
with  lai^  quantities  <A  milk  and  raw  eggs,  milk  and  lime 
water,  oil  and  lime  water,  or  flour  and  water.  In  the  mean- 
time send  for  the  only  true  antidote,  hydrated  peroxide 
of  iron,  which  should  be  administered  moist  and  in  large 
quantities  after  vomiting  is  induced.  Finally  a  generous 
dose  of  castor  oil  should  be  given.  Stimulants,  ice  and 
opium  are  used  for  their  purposes.  Many  medicines  are 
prepared  vrith  a  very  strong  alcohol,  and  children  have 
been  known  to  be  poisoned  by  an  overdose  of  it.  For 
treatment,  the  child  should  be  held  in  the  arms  and  its 
head  be  given  a  good  douching  under  cold  water  from 
faucet  or  pump,  until  consciousness  is  restored.  Then  an 
emetic  of  mustard  or  ipecac  should  be  given,  followed  by 
aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia. 

Poisoning  by  opium  or  any  of  its  preparations  (morphine, 
laudanum,  paregoric,  etc.)  is  remedied  by  fifteen  grains  of 
sulphate  of  zinc  in  a  little  water.  If  this  cannot  be  obtained 
at  once,  use  mustard  and  warm  water,  or  salt  and  warm  water 
and  after  vomiting  give  plenty  of  strong  coffee,  put  a  mustard 
plaster  around  the  calf  of  each  leg  and  if  the  patient  is  chilled 
and  sinking  give  freely  of  spirits,  and  water.  Dash  cold 
water  over  the  face  and  shoulders  and  walk  the  person  to 
keep  him  from  going  to  sleep,  for  that  means  death  when  the 
drug  is  yet  active  in  the  stomach. 

Fo  r  treatment  of  poisoning  by  sulphuric  acid,  oil  of  vit 
riol,  muriatic  acid,  and  similar  mineral  acids,  g^ive  instantly 
either  magnesia,  chalk,  whiting,  lime  water,  soda,  saleratus 
mixed  in  water,  or,  what  is  better,  in  milk  and  water.  If 
neither  of  these  substances  is  within  easy  reach,  knock  a 
piece  of  plaster  ofif  the  wall,  pound  it  and  give  that  in  milk 
or  water.  Whatever  solution  is  used  give  a  wine  glass 
full  every  two  or  three  minutes.  Warm  water  and  muci- 
laginous drinks,  such  as  linseed  tea,  barley  water,  milk 
gruels,  etc,  should  be  given  freely  for  sometime  after  a 
sufficiency  of  the  antidote  has  been  taken.  A  common 
poisoning  is  by  oxalic  acid,  which  is  taken  by  suicides  and 
IS  also  mistaken  for  epsom  salts  ;  the  latter,  however,  are 
bitter  and  the  acid  is  sour.  The  remedies  are  the  same  as 
for  (»l  of  vitriol  poisoning. 

Digitized  by  V^OOQlC 
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Oriflnal  tn  Good  Housrkxbping. 

FIJEB  AHD  BED  BUM. 

•  FLIES. 

How  One  HoussKSBraR  Slaps  Tbxh  with  Newspapbks. 

ON  some  of  the  warm  days  of  early  spring  when  we  go  up 
stairs  or  into  any  sunny  room  that  is  not  in  constant  use, 
we  find  on  the  windows  exposed  to  the  sun  a  fly — per- 
haps several — beguiled  by  the  warmth  from  their  hiding 
places  into  this  wicked  world.  I  say  wicked  advisedly  for  I  al- 
ways lie  in  wait  and  watch  for  these  early  comers,  and  make  it  a 
point  to  dispatch  them  at  once.  Why  ?  Because  I  consider  it  of 
paramount  importance  in  keeping  the  house  clear  of  them  the  en- 
suing summer. 

^ies  are  extremely  prolific.  I  shall  not  undertake  to  give  the 
exact  number  one  little  fly  is  capable  of  propagating  in  a  single 
season,  through  itself  and  descendants.  It  is  said  the  number 
reaches  many  thousands  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  judging  from 
the  number  that  will  coi^ir^te  upon  any  piece  of  filth  or  sweets 
that  they  can  gain  access  to. 

But  to  return  to  those  flies  on  the  window.  Those  sluggish 
specimens  deposit  their  ^gs  (unless  killed  before  they  have  op- 
portunity) in  any  available  place.  Later  on  in  the  season  the 
family  wonder  where  so  many  files  come  from,  "  with  the  screens 
in  too."  Were  it  possible  for  us  to  investigate  we  should  find  that 
those  eggt  had  hatched,  and  the  result  with  us  in  a  good  sized 
colony  of  flies,  who  will  also  along  with  mater  familias,  their 
"  sisters  and  their  cousins  and  their  aunts  "  lay  other  eggs  result- 
ing in  more  flies,  and  so  on  ad  it^nitum. 

Therefore  I  emphasize  the  idea  of  destroyii^  the  early  ones. 
Having  followed  this  course  for  several  seasons  I  can  recommend 
it  with  a  great  deal  of  confidence  and  will  add  that  last  spring  I 
found  but  one  solitary  fly  who  had  crept  in  somewhere  and  stayed 
through  the  winter. 

I  have  a  device  in  the  shape  of  a  folded  newspaper,  about  six 
inches  wide  and  twelve  or  fourteen  long.  In  folding  I  make  it 
heavy  enough  so  that  when  I  strike  I  can  get  considerable  force. 
A  good  sized  newspaper  makes  it  about  right.  In  summer  there 
is  always  one  handy  to  my  dining-room  and  kitchen,  and  whenever 
]  see  a  stray  fiy  I  "slap"  him  with  this  "device."  One  would 
hardly  believe  until  it  is  tried  how  almost  invariably  the  fiy  gets 
killed,  especially  after  a  little  practice.  In  following  this  course 
through  the  summer  one  probably  kills  enough  to  literally  swarm 
a  house,  even  if  we  did  not  consider  their  progeny,  had  they  been 
left  undisturbed,  and  I  think  it  is  a  more  merciful  death  to  them, 
too,  than  the  lingering  torture  the  victims  endure  writhing  and 
struggling  on  the  sticky  fiy  paper. 

It  is  also  important  if  we  wish  to  keep  our  house  clear  from  files 
to  remember  this  fact,  viz.:  If  they  are  not  fed  they  will  not  tarry 
but  will  be  sure  to  fly  to  a  more  hospitable  spot.  I  presume  we 
can  all  recall  times  when  we  thought  the  house  was  quite  free 
from  flies.  Probably  we  had  "  company  to  tea "  and  when  the 
table  was  spread  and  the  food  placed  thereon  how  they  (the  files) 
did  fly  to  the  table,  covering  the  food  with  themselves  and  the 
hostess  with  mortification. 

Where  there  are  young  children  the  bits  of  food  dropped  by 
them  will  o£  course  attract  the  pests,  and  we  must  do  our  best  to 
avoid  that  Let  the  little  ones  have  their  lunch  on  the  grass  or  in 
the  hammock.  They  will  enjoy  it  and  it  will  be  much  nicer  for  us 
than  to  find  the  food  scattered  from  the  kitchen  through  the  din- 
ing-rooms and  halls.  I  saw  a  little  girl  go  into  her  mother's  yard 
with  a  package  of  sugar  from  the  store ;  just  as  she  got  inside  the 
gate  the  paper  broke  and  some  of  the  sugar  was  spilled.  In  an 
incredibly  short  time  the  sugar  was  black  with  flies.  It  was  swept 
up  and  water  poured  over  the  spot,  still  the  flies  were  attracted 
there,  and  even  after  a  liberal  supply  of  salt  had  been  applied  they 
found  it  an  attractive  place.  Being  interested  in  the  habits  of 
flies  in  order  to  know  how  to  rid  my  house  of  them  I  made  a 
mental  note  to  this  effect :  If  we  offer  the  same  attraction  in-doors 
they  are  not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  it;  so  we  will  not  bait 
them  if  we  don't  want  them  in  our  houses. 

'  If  slang  were  admissable  to  the  pages  ot  Good  Housbrbbpinc  this  would  be 
the  proper  place  to  say  of  the  writer  of  this  paper  that  "  no  flies  will  be  found 
on  her."— Ed.  Good  HousEXBsriifR. 


I  think  the  Persian  insect  powder  as  good,  probably  better,  than 
any  other  destroyer.  It  is  harmless  to  the  human  family,  which  is 
a  recommendation.  Should  you  wish  to  try  it,  make  your  room  as 
nearly  air  tight  as  possible  by  closing  doors  and  windows  so  as  to 
keep  in  the  strength  of  the  powder  and  that  it  may  do  its  perfect 
work ;  blow  the  powder  with  the  bellows  in  every  direction ;  leave 
the  room  closed  for  about  half  an  hour,  then  go  in  with  broom  and 
dustpan  and  reap  your  harvest,  for  every  fly,  if  your  powder  is 
fresh,  will  be  dead  or  stupid.  Some  of  them,  if  left  to  their  own 
sweet  will,  "come  to,"  so  it  is  safe  to  burn  or  bury  them.  Of 
course  more  flies  come  if  they  can  get  in,  so  "  eternal  vigilance  "  is 
necessary  unless  we  use  screens,~and  *'  last "  but  by  no  means 
"  least "  I  speak  of  them.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  keep  my 
house  clear  of  flies  without  them,  and  with  them  I  can  sit  serenely 
in  my  easy  chair  and  see  them  outside  trying  to  find  their  way  in, 
particularly  on  a  cold  or  wet  day  when  they  sniff  the  warmth  from 
the  rooms.  People  who  own  their  houses  will  as  a  rule  Ik  very 
sure  to  have  good  screens  for  the  entire  house,  but  many  who  hire 
rooms  more  often  do  not  care  to  be  to  that  expense  especially 
as  a  set  made  for  the  windows  of  rooms  in  one  house  will  rarely  fit. 
another,  although  the  adjustable  ones  are  said  to  do  good  service. 
A  piece  of  musquito  netting  is  effective  and  inexpensive.  Get  the 
black  that  looks  more  like  the  wire ;  we  have  an  eye  to  appear- 
ances. Tack  it  on  the  outside,  leaving  space  for  the  window  to 
slide  up  and  down.  Neither  is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  put  it  on 
all  the  windows  of  the  room.  Screen  two  windows  as  nearly 
opposite  as  possible  so  as  to  have  a  draught  through  and  you  will 
find  it  comfortable. 

The  screen  doors  are  not  as  easily  managed,  but  I  saw  at  a 
pretty  cottage  last  summer  quite  an  ingenious  and  tasteful  substi- 
tute for  a  wire  door,  and  the  faunlly  found  it  effective  in  keeping 
out  flies,  mosquitoes  and  millers.  The  door  opened  on  to  a  piazza 
covered  with  woodbine ;  they  wanted  the  door  open  but  the  flies 
swarmed  in,  so  they  set  their  wits  to  work,  and  the  result  was  a 
wide  curtain  (two  breadths)  of  mosquito  netting  made  so  wide  that 
the  wind  would  not  blow  it  away  from  the  sides,  and,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  portieres  we  hang  at  our  doors  inside,  they  let  it  lie 
on  the  floor  half  a  yard  or  so.  Thai  prevented  it  from  blowing  up 
at  the  bottom  as  the  air  stirred.  I  think  there  were  also  some 
weights  laid  on  to  hold  it  down.  A  wire  was  strung  over  the  top 
of  the  door  and  when  the  curtain  was  not  in  use  it  was  slipped 
along  on  the  wire  and  left  behind  the  door.  I  forgot  to  say  the 
curtain  was  hemmed  at  the  top  and  the  wire  run  through  it  I 
have  seen  hundreds  of  flies  lo^ed  on  that  curtain  that  would  have 
been  in  the  house  if  by  any  means  they  could  have  wriggled  them* 
selves  in. 

I  had  a  caller  this  afternoon.   "  You  have  no  flies,"  she  said. 

"  No, — there  is  one  on  the  ceiling,  if  he  was  within  reach  I 
should  seize  my  folded  paper  and  '  slap '  him." 

For  the  destruction  of  fleas  I  think  nothing  equals  the'Persian 
insect  powder,  and  with  the  bellows  you  can  thoroughly  put 
it  just  where  you  want  it.  Do  not  be  discouraged  if  the  first 
attempt  is  not  entirely  successful.  There  were  probably  some 
nits  that  did  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  powder,  but  two  or  three 
trials  wilt  conquer  them.  Fleas  are  not  amphibiousi  consequently 
do  not  enjoy  water,  and  if  there  be  soap  and  a  little  soda  added  it 
will  be  found  a  good  wash.  I  have  heard  of  carbolic  acid  diluted 
with  water  being  used  but  have  never  tried  it  The  powder  is  harm- 
less therefore  I  give  that  the  preference,  and  if  used  thoroughly  I 
believe  it  is  a  perfect  flea  destroyer.  £.  £.  W. 

BED  BUGS. 

And  a  MoTHKR-iN-LAw  TO  Conquer  and  Placate. 

Webster's  definition  of  "  Bed  Bug"  is  in  his  usual  concise  and 
impressive  language,  "  An  offensive  bug  which  infests  beds."  In 
some  parts  of  the  South  they  are  called  "Chintzes," and  let  us 
hope  that  by  that  name  they  are  less  offensive. 

I  commenced  housekeeping  as  a  young  wife  with  a  holy  horror 
of  them,  remembering  the  struggle  my  own  dear  mother  had  with 
them  every  spring.  In  our  old  home  in  the  country  and  I  determined 
not  to  have  one  in  my  pretty  new  house  in  the  city.  Everythii^ 
was  new,  and  why  should  they  ever  appear  except  from  the  most 
unpardonable  carelessness  and  poor  housekeum^.  1  was  foung 
and  enthusiastic  in  my  desire  to  m^,^j^p<;>4^ftH§el3fc!@kQ4^y 
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dty  I  went  Into  each  room  in  the  home,  to  see  that  it  was  dean 
and  fn  order,  having  read  in  some  book  of  directions  to  beginners 
that  that  was  the  way  to  do.  My  servants  were  good  and  it  was  so 
easy  to  keep  house  well  that  any  one  should  not  fail.  This  deliKh^ 
ful  state  of  affairs  lasted  just  one  year.  Then  baby  Blossom  came 
and  upset  everything.  I  was  very  sick,  sicker  than  usual  at  such 
times,  and  my  cook,  who  had  professed  the  most  devoted  attach- 
ment to  me,  left  at  a  moment's  warning  when  she  found  her  work 
was  increased,  and  when  at  last,  after  two  months,  I  emerged  from 
my  sick  room  I  found  that  dust  and  dirt  had  accumulated  under 
the  new  regime,  and  my  strength  was  not  equal  to  contending  with 
it  But  with  the  new  delight  of  motherhood,  and  with  baby  in  my 
anna,  1  tried  to  ^ore  these  nacom£(H^ble  facts. 

The  oew  cook  was  1»'g  and  steoag  and  did  not  object  to  the  work, 
and  her  cooking  suited  the  man  of  the  house.  I  suspected  that 
she  was  dirty  but  said  nothing.  I  asked  her  if  her  own  room  was 
clean  and  if  there  were  any  bugs  in  her  bed,  and  was  aoswere'd 
most  indignantly  that "  Indade,  Mum,  I  couldn't  slape  a  vrink  if 
there  was  one  in  the  house,  let  alone  me  own  bed." 

One  day — "it  was  my  day  in  and  the  young  nursem^d'a  out" — 
the  baby  refused  to  be  quiet  with  me.  She  cried  and  cried,  by  fits 
and  starts,  and  then  screamed  until  I  was  sure  she  was  in  an  agony 
of  some  kind.  It  was  really  the  first  time  I  had  been  left  entirely 
alone  with  her,  and  I  tried  every  known  means  of  pacifying  her, 
evea  to  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  which  the  nurae  was  for- 
bidden  ever  to  do,  sAd  mt  but  condnded  that  she  must  be  danger- 
ously sick,  when  all  of  a  sudden  she  dropped  off  into  a  quiet  sleep, 
and  I  laid  her  down  on  my  own  bed  and  stretched  myself  beside 
ber,  watchiiME  for  further  developments.  As  I  lay  there  I  thought 
I  saw  a  small  black  speck  on  her  dainty  white  sleeve,  and  as  I 
looked  it  certunly  moved  I  Then  I  sat  up  and  saw  it  move  slowly 
along,  and  knew  by  instinct  what  it  was,  and  that  it  bad  been  biting 
the  dear  little  creature  and  causing  all  the  trouble.  To  impale  it 
with  a  pin  was  the  work  of  a  moment  and  it  proved  to  be  a  large 
and  vigorous  bed  bug.  Then  I  examined  the  child's  clothes  and 
the  bed  but  foiud  nothing  more. 

When  the  nurse  returned,  I  determined  to  satisfy  myself  as  to 
the  state  of  the  servants*  rooms  and  mounted  to  the  attic,  and  tnmr 
Ing  down  the  clothes  on  tbt  cook's  bed  found  abundant  evidence, 
from  more  than  one  sense,  of  their  presence  there  in  large  num- 
bers. I  su[^K>se  a  man  would  have  rdieved  his  feelings  by  swear- 
ing, but  I,  being  a  woman,  went  bade  to  my  own  room  and  sat 
down  and  cried.  Weak,  wasn't  it?  It  seemed  tome  like  such  a 
disgrace,  and  what  would  Fred's  mother  say  if  she  knew  it.  She 
had  never  thought  me  half  good  enough  for  him,  and  this  would 
prove  it.  When  Fred  came  home  to  dinner  he  found  me  in  the 
very  depths  of  woe,  and  when  I  told  him  about  it  he  laughed  at  it 
as  if  it  was  the  commonest  thing  in  the  world,  although  1  knew  he 
never  could  have  heard  of  one  or  seen  one  in  his  mother's  immac- 
ulate house.  Our  dinner  was  faultless  and  I  began  to  relent 
towards  the  cook.  The  soup  was  as  dear  as  amber;  the  breaded 
chops  with  tomato  sauce  would  have  satisfied  Mr.  Pickwick  him- 
self; the  salad  was  equal  to  Fred^  mother's,  which  ms  the  highest 
praise  possiUe,  and  when  the  waitress  had  placed  the  dessert  of 
^it  on  the  tatde,  and  a  cup  of  dclidous  coffee  at  each  plate  and 
left  the  room,  he  latq;hed  at  me  with  an  amused  expression  and 
sakl: 

"  Susie,  dear,  can't  we  dear  out  the  bed  bugs  without  clearing 
out  the  cook?" 

**  Oh,  Fred,"  I  said,  **  that  is  just  like  a  man ;  so  long  as  you  have 
a  good  dinner,  you  don't  care  if  the  dear  little  baby  is  devoured." 

Poor  Fred  looked  crushed  and  said  no  more,  and  I  went  up  to 
the  poor  little  injured  mite  of  humanity  and  found  her  laughing 
and  crowing  as  if  she  had  not  frightened  me  neariy  to  death  so 
short  a  time  b^ore.  After  awhile  Fred  went  out  and  I  knew  he 
had  gone  to  his  dub  and  I  went  to  bed  early,  completely  worn  out 
with  the  wony  of  thinking  and  dedding  what  course  to  pursue. 
About  ten  o'dodc  I  heard  him  come  in.  He  came  right  up  stairs, 
and  brought  with  him  a  Ug  pared  which  he  placed  on  the  mantel 
and,  seeing  that  I  was  awake,  said  in  his  cheery  way : 

"  I  find  there  are  twenty  things  which  will  drive  tbe  things  away." 

"  But,"  I  said,  "  I  only  want  one  sure  thing." 

"  Well,  there  it  is,"  he  aaid,  ptnnting  to  tbe  parcel,  "  *  Persian  In- 
sect Powder,  sure  death  to  vermin  or  the  money  refonded.'" 


"  I  am  afraid,**  I  said,  "  that  there  is  not  enough  of  iL" 

'*  Five  pounds  not  enough  1  (Fred  never  could  see  a  joke.) 
Well,  there  is  more  where  that  came  from."  Just  as  I  was  drop- 
ping off  to  sleep  he  roused  me  to  tell  me  that  it  was  perfectly  harm- 
less and  that  baby  might  eat  a  ^uart  of  it  without  its  hurting  her. 
"  But,"  suggested  be^ "  we  do  not  want  it  for  baby  but  for  the  bed 
bugs.  I  went  to  sleep  and  dreamed  that  Fred's  mother  insisted 
that  I  should  have  some  of  it  made  into  porridge  for  baby,  and 
woke  up  with  such  a  start. 

The  next  morning  the  breakfast  was  even  better  than  the  dinner. 
A  beefsteak,  done  to  a  turn,  with  potato  croquettes  and  the  lightest 
of  rolls,  and  wslffles  such  as  Bridget  only  could  make,  and  my  heart 
sank  within  me,  as  I  bid  Fred  good  bye  at  the  front  door,  not  know^ 
ii^  exactly  how  to  break  the  subject  to  her  without  giving  offence. 
When  he  was  nearly  down  the  steps  I  called  to  him  on  no  account 
to  tell  his  mother,  and  he  gave  me  such  a  merry,  happy  smile,  that 
I  knew  my  character  was  safe  with  him,  although  he  never  could 
understand  why  I  was  afraid  of  his  mother. 

While  I  was  deliberating  on  my  next  move,  Bridget,  herself,  ap- 
peared at  my  door,  and  said  in  a  very  respectful  way : 

"  I  think,  mum,  the  girl  that  was  in  it  before  must  have  left  some 
of  them  bugs  you  was  spakiog,  for  shure  I  felt  one  on  meself  last 
night" 

I  could  have  hu^ed  her  on  the  spot  but  said  in  the  co(dest  way 
possible  that  I  was  sony  to  hear  it,  but  it  was  time  the  room  was 
cleaned  any  way,  and  that  she  and  the  housemaid  could  take  the 
mattress  and  pillows  into  the  yard  and  James  could  take  up  the 
carpet,  and  after  the  bedstead  was  thoroughly  washed  and  the 
floor  scrubbed,  to  leave  the  windows  open,  and  when  the  room  was 
well  aired  and  dry  1  would  use  something  which  might  drive  them 
away.  I  said  **  might,"  for  as  yet  my  faith  was  less  than  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed. 

And  they  went  to  work  with  a  will  and  for  two  mortal  hours  I 
heard  the  sound  of  scrubbing  and  scouring,  and  the  brushiug  and 
beatii^  of  beds  in  the  yard.  When  they  were  through,  and  I 
thought  the  room  was  dry,  I  filled  the  tittle  bellows,  which  comes 
for  that  purpose,  with  the  powder  and  went  to  the  room,  which  now 
looked  clean  and  sweet  suid  spreading  newspapers  under  and 
around  the  bedstead,  proceeded  to  blow  it  into  every  crack  and 
crevice,  but  with  no  perceptible  result.  Not  a  sign  of  a  bug  was 
to  be  seen,  and  I  conduded  that  perhaps  tbe  soap  and  water  had 
really  deaned  them  out 

In  about  two  hours  I  visited  the  room  again  and  found  that  now 
the  powder  had  done  its  work,  for  the  papers  on  the  floor  were 
strewn  with  the  slain  of  all  sizes.  Then  I  went  to  work  again  and 
blew  more  powder  about  ^d  to  make  my  long  story  short,  by  using 
it  freely  on  mattress  and  bed,  every  day  for  a  week,'  every  bug  was 
destroyed.  I  used  about  half  a  pound  to  do  it  and  put  the  rest 
away  in  a  tin  box  for  future  emergendes.  H.  P. 


Orictaui  In  Good  Housbxbbping. 

"SHEBISAH'SSIDE." 

Up  from  a  bed  of  pulsing  pain, 

From  couch  to  casket  and  mourning  train, 

'Neath  stars  and  stripes  from  dome  and  mast 

Sheridan  rides  again — his  last 

Sheridan  rides,  and  we  hear  the  boom 
Of  gnns  again ;  but  an  open  tomb 
Is  the  goal  to  which  he  rides  to-day— 
Not  *'  Winchester,  twenty  miles  away." 

Up  from  his  summer  home  by  tb«  sea, 
Enwrapped  in  folds  of  the  flag  of  the  free, 
Little  Phil  Sheridan  rides  away, 
Clad  fn  his  armor  of  battle  array. 

On,  at  the  txp  of  the  muffled  drum, 

At  a  measured  pace,  to  earth's  long  home, 

Sheridan  rides  away,  once  more, 

But  not  as  he  rode  in  days  of  yore ; 

Down  (o  a  grave  for  the  noble  dead. 

Pillowed  in  peace  his  martial  head, 

While  flowers  are  strewn  and  banners^wavev  ry  |  /> 

To  a  soldier's  rest    a  hero's  gravei"  ^  rS 

—Ciark  W.  Bry  an, 
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QOOTD  HOUSBKSECFINO. 


OrigiwU  in  Goon  Uooskkesping. 

TO  MA££  HOH£  ATTBAOTIVE. 

Dainty  Decokatioms  in  White  and  Gold. 

Osttrt^  HERE  are  often  things  which  may  be  done  at 
'"^^^^^OWl  home  in  the  way  of  repairing  damages,  or 
^a^V^HBlKN,  transforming  old  articles  of  furniture  so 
i^PVR^Ki  that  they  appear  quite  new.  The  dainty 

^^J^^vS*^  chairs  in  white  and  gold  are  a  striking  exam- 
ple of  what  a  little  labor  can  accomplish.  Mirror  frames  that 
perhaps  have  been  banished  to  the  attic  may  be  made  into 
lovely  new  ones  by  the  means  here  described. 

Whatever  the  article  which  it  is  intended  to  decorate,  it 
should  be  first  made  smooth.  By  using  sand  paper  that  is  a 
little  worn  the  roughness  can  be  nicely  removed. 

Have  a  soft  bristle  or  hog's-hair  brush  and  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine to  thin  the  first  coat  of  paint.  The  next  should  be  put 
on  much  heavier.  Several  coats  of  this  will  be  necessary, 
depending  upon  the  color  over  which  it  is  to  be  applied. 
Two  may  be  sufficient  or  three  in  some  cases  may  be  re- 
quired. Tjct  each  one  dry  before  putting  on  the  next  and  try 
to  flow  the  paint  on  to  make  a  smooth,  nice  surface.  Avoid 
using  a  lavish  amount  of  gold  (this  a  dealer  will  supply  ready 
for  use)  and  let  the  decoration  be  lines,  a  delicate  scroll  work 
or  vine,  as  seems  most  suitable. 

Procure  a  good  carriage  gloss  paint,  and  add  a  little  raw 
sienna  if  a  creamy  tint  is  desired. 

Aspinwall's  enamel  is  of  English  manufacture  and  espe- 
cially prepared  for  all  articles  of  wood  or  willow  ware  where  a 
highly  finished  effect  is  required,  but  if  this  cannot  be  obtained 
a  reliable  carriage  gloss  paint  will  give  a  satisfactory  result. 

An  old  cane-seated  chair  having  a  light  frame  work,  may 
be  thus-  painted,  and  flat  cushions  in  silk  or  myrtle  green 
plush  attached  to  the  back  and  seat  with  ribbons  of  a  pale 
green  tint  The  effect  is  most  pleasing. 

These  charming  devices  for  table  decoration  are  of  French 
origin  and  may  be  readily  prepared  as  a  new  and  pleasing 
form  of  floral  arrangements. 

The  flower  stand  used  is  of  gilt  bamboo  or  a  pretty  wire 
stand  could  be  substituted.  A  comet-shaped  vase  is  made 
from  stout  card  board  covered  with  antique  brocade  and 
finished  with  fril lings  of  lace  and  a  bow  of  ombrd  ribbon,  A 
tin  receptacle  inside  the  vase  holds  damp  sand  or  moss  in 
which  the  flower  stems  are  inserted.  The  vase  is  easily  at- 
tached to  the  stand. 

A  pretty  sac  de  fleurs  is  a  bag  of  reticule  shape  formed  of 
brocaded  satin  and  finished  in  gold  cord  and  tassels.  A  tin 
vessel  is  fitted  inside,  around  which  the  bag  is  fastened  at 
the  top.  A  second  somewhat  smaller  vessel  which  can  be 
removed  as  desired  contains  water,  and  some  beautiful  roses, 
interspersed  vrith  foliage  and  grasses.  This  second  vessel  is 
of  course  inserted  in  the  larger  one,  which  serves  as  a  pro- 
tection to  the  bag. 

Quite  a  unique  idea  for  those  in  search  of  novelties  is  the 
new  sea  weed  decoration. 

This,  if  arranged  in  long  sprays  and  trails  in  pearl  shells 
has  a  most  delicate  effect.  For  a  breakfast  or  dinner,  the 
salt-cellais,  menu-holders,  etc.,  should  be  of  the  shells  decor- 
ated with  the  sea-weed.  A  few  lilies  scattered  about  the 
table  or  grouped  around  the  center  plateau  complete  this 
beautiful  arrangement,  which  will  recommend  itself  to  many 
living,  or  entertaining  near  the  sea-shore. 

A  PRETTY  SCREEN. 

The  problem  of  screenii^  a  grate  which  has  been  closed 
for  the  summer,  or  of  hiding  the  bare  space  below  the  mantel 
where  a  stove  has  been  standing,  may  be  solved  (for  those 
who  desire  an  inexpensive  and  pretty  screen)  by  the  follow- 
st^^stions,  in  a  popular  style  of  treatment. 


A  piece  of  matting  of  any  solid  color  that  will  harmonize 
with  the  other  furnishings  of  the  room  will  be  required. 

This  is  to  be  cut  of  the  right  length  to  make  a  banner 
screen  and  hung  from  a  rod  upon  the  chimney  beneath  the 
mantel.  In  case  the  wall  is  flat,  as  where  a  stove  has  been 
in  use,  it  may  be  tacked  close  up  under  the  mantel  and  reach 
to  the  floor.  It  should  of  course  be  decorated  to  be  at  all 
ornamental.  The  lower  edge  may  be  turned  up  and  caught 
in  place  as  a  hem  with  long  loose  stitches. 

The  design  here  treated  must,  of  course,  be  enla^d  to  the 
proper  size  and  it  will  make  a  very  attractive  and  appropriate 
decoration  for  the  purpose.  It  is  one  of  the  artistic  designs 
taken  from  Good  Housekeeping,  that  of  a  kettle  hailing 
from  a  tripod  above  the  blazing  fire. 

This  may  be  painted  in  oil  colors  using  turpentine  as  a 
medium  for  thinning  the  paint.  For  the  fire  use  madder 
lake,  white,  yellow  ochre,  and  a  little  vermillion  for  brightest 
effects.  Black,  raw  sienna,  and  a  little  burnt  Roman  ochre 
may  be  taken  to  darken  tones  and  shade  with.  Paint  the 
tripod  with  raw  sienna,  black  and  white,  and  for  the  kettle 
add  a  little  burnt  Roman  ochre.  For  the  darkest  tints,  use 
raw  sienna  and  black,  add  white  to  a  portion  of  this  to  pro- 
duce the  different  tones  required.  The  ground  is  made 
with  the  same  colors ;  by  varying  the  proportions  of  each, 
numerous  shades  are  produced  depending  upon  the  taste 
of  the  decorator  as  to  the  proper  one  to  use.  A  little  prac- 
tise will,  however,  make  the  selection  easy  to  the  most  in- 
experienced. 

  —Enid  Bee. 

Oriitul  In  Good  Hoosbubpihg. 

HOTHEB*S  TAOATIOV. 

The  Going  Out  and  the  Cohino  Back. 

A  happy  start  and  a  hearty  home  coming  cui  almost 
alone  make  a  commonplace  outing  a  paying  investment 
As  much  depends  on  the  party  taking  a  vacation  as  on 
the  stay-at-homes.  It  is  easier  to  wave  one's  handker- 
chief to  the  departing  yoke  sister  and  call  bles»ngs  down 
upon  her  journey  if  she  has  honestly  said,  "  I  wish  you 
might  go  too  I "  The  work  is  lighter  when  one  pair  of 
hands  takes  up  what  two  laid  down  if  the  owner  of  one 
pair  has  thrown  a  last,  loving  look  over  her  shoulder  to 
the  other. 

And  then  the  return  I  How  much  this  means  to  the  mem- 
ber of  the  family  coming  home  after  months  or  weeks  of 
absence.  It  signifies  more  than  is  often  realized  to  the 
mother  or  sister  who  seldom  has  a  vacation.  How  eagerly 
she  spies  each  detail  done  in  honor  of  her  return, — the  flower 
she  loves  best  on  the  stand,  a  specially  easy  chair  set  in  her 
old  accustomed  place  in  the  sitting-room.  The  china  at  tea 
table,  purposely  for  her  she  knows,  the  clean  frocks  on,  the 
children  with  fresh  nosegays  in  their  button-holes,  a  new  book 
on  the  table,  a  picture  on  the  wall  or  a  rug  carefully  laid  over 
a  dingy  spot  in  the  carpet  lest  it  recall  the  mind  too  quickly 
to  the  economies  that  made  possible  her  little  pleasure  trip. 
AH  these  speak  to  her  of  a  mindfulness  of  her  refined  nature, 
its  likes  and  dislikes,  of  her  weariness,  her  sojourn  from 
home  as  a  guest  and  a  feint  of  beguiling  her  into  playing  the 
new  role  still  a  little  longer  in  the  old,  familiar  lines.  Soon 
enoi^h,  yet,  for  her  to  come  back  to  the  serving  and  burden- 
bearing  that  had  been  her  round  and  round  task  for  long 
days  before  the  little  breathing  space  was  reached.  Let  her 
sip  the  joy  and  beauty  of  home  and  loved  ones  ^ain  before 
she  drinks  the  dregs  of  drudgery.  *'  Coming  back  is  the  best 
part  of  leaving  home,"  is  the  common  sentiment  of  those  who 
know  only  the  welcome  of  delighted  households.  So  may  it 
be  every  where  I  Digitized  bvLjOOQlC 
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TH£  OOZT  OOBVEB. 

[/m  tkir  e»m*r  wt  frepose  to  kavt  pitasant  gosHp  with  our  rtadtr*  and 
tmraptHdmis,  in  passing  matters  of  household  interest,  and  that  it  may  be 
tmade  an  inttmetiw  and  profitaile  Housthtdd  Exchange,  we  invite  torres- 
pamdenee  ef  htquirp  and  htformativH  on  alt  sn^ectt  ^  general  isitereti  and 
valui  to  tkt  Somes  ^  tho  W^r/dl]— GooD  Hovskuepiko. 

We  have  levenl  coatributions  for  our  "Cozy  Conm"  depart- 
ment, every  way  worthy  of  publication,  which  do  not  a^iear  for 
the  reason  that  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  not 
fiven.  Onfy  sudi  contributions  will  be  printed  in  any  department 
of  GiooD  Housekeeping  as  are  accompanied  by  die  niune  and 
address  of  the  wTiter^-n£</tjr^  ^  Good  Housekeeping. 


"  A  New  Subscriber,"  who  writes  without  name,  date  or  address, 
but  with  tiie  postmark  frf  "  Magnolia,  Mass.,"  by  reading  the 
above,  will  learn  why  her  inquiry  goes  to  the  waste  basket  instead 
of  into  these  pages.   

SIMPLE  RICE  PUDDING. 
EdUor  if  Good  Hovsskbepino  : 
Will  some  one  give  me  a  good  rale  for  simple  rice  pudding  ? 
Salisbury,  Conn.    Miss  D.  T.  W. 

PICKLE  RECIPES. 
Editor  ef  GooD  Hodsbkbepino  : 

Will  some  one  kindly  give  in  the  Cozy  Corner  a  good  recipe  for 
makii^  mixed  pickles  (without  onions),  a  redpe  for  spiced  cucum- 
ber pldcles,  and  one  for  sinced  tomatoes.  Good  Housekeeping 
is  one  of  my  best  friends.  Mrs.  W.  J.  H. 

St.  Paul,  Mwn.   

about  oysters. 

£<£uC9r4^GOOD  HOUSBKEBFINQ  : 

I  noticed  in  a  back  number  of  your  magazine  an  article  on  the 
cooking  of  o]^ers.  No  directions  were  given  for  washing  the 
oysters,  which  to  secure  the  most  dsunty  result  should  always 
be  done.  After  tiie  liquor  has  been  drained  from  the  oysters,  put 
them  into  a  little  cold  water  if  you  wish  to  add  it  to  the  soup ; 
with  a  silver  spoon  stir  thoroughly  and  pour  oS  the  water,  repeat 
the  process  till  there  is  no  slimy  appearance  left;  save  as  much  of 
the  water  as  it  will  do  to  add  to  the  soup.  By  this  means  your 
stew  is  entirely  freed  from  scum  as  it  will  all  be  removed  when  the 
liquor  is  scalded. 

Skaneateles,  N.  Y.    F.  H. 

BEAN  SALAD. 

B^tor  if  Good  HoirsEKKXPni g  : 

I  send  you  my  redpe  for  Bean  Salad,  which  I  think  is  an  im- 
provement on  any  I  have  seen  in  Good  Housekeeping,  and  trust 
you  will  publish  the  same  in  your  Cozy  Corner : 

Bean  Salad.— Cat  the  end  off  of  the  beans  and  boil  until  soft ;  poor 
in  a  colander  and  allow  them  to  cool ;  then  put  into  a  bowl  and  sprinkle 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Now  make  the  dressing  as  follows:  Melt  a 
tablespoonfal  of  lard  in  a  saucepan  into  which  stir  a  tablespoonful  of 
floar,  an  onion  about  the  size  of  a  walnut  cat  fine;  to  this  add  slowly 
one  cupfttl  of  vinegar,  diluted  with  water  if  too  strong,  let  the  whole 
boil  a  few  minutes  and  pour  over  the  beans,  stir  np  well  and  add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  cream.  Serve  warm. 

Peru,  III.    J.  S. 

MORE  ABOUT  MARKING  BED  LINEN. 

Editor  ^Good  Housskbeping  : 

In  answer  to  C.  O.  A.'s  request  for  a  method  of  marking  linen 
whereby  the  age  of  artides  may  be  readily  told,  I  will  tell  of  the 
very  simple  way  in  which  I  mark  my  own.   In  marking  sheets,  for 
eacuiqile,  I  write  in  <Hie  corner,  below  the  hem  thus : 
Blitabtth  Salisburyy 
\%— August— 

The  number  of  course,  represents  the  quantity  of  articles  of  the 
same  date.  Often  I  abbreviate,  using  simply  initials, 

E.  S. 
i2-8-'88 

U^ng  the  niunber  of  the  month,  as  shorter  than  writing  the  name 
in  fuIL  It  Is  very  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  compare  the  relative 
wear  and  tear  of  articles  by  an  accurate  system  of  dating.  Had 
our  great  grandmothers  dime  this  when  they  caie&illy  wroi^^t  in 


cross  stitch  their  initials  upon  the  homespun  linen,  so  that  we 
knew  the  very  year  in  which  the  sheets  and  tablecloths  were  made, 
how  it  would  enhance  for  us  the  value  of  such  heiriooms  as  may 
have  come  into  our  hands.  £.  S. 

Salisbury,  Ct.   

WASHING  MADRAS  CURTAINS. 
Editor  ^GooD  HonsEKBEPiKO : 

I  would  like  to  tell  the  correspondent  who  asks  for  a  good 
method  of  washing  Madras  curtains  that  I  have  found  fte  follow- 
ing very  successful :  Put  into  a  wash-boiler,  nearly  full  of  water, 
a  large,  wooden-pailful  of  bran.  Let  it  boil  for  half  an  hour  or  so, 
then  strain  off  through  a  coarse  doth  about  half  oi  die  bran  water 
and  wash  the  curtains  throtq^h  It,  using  no  soap  whatever.  Mean- 
while keep  the  rest  of  the  bran  water  bdling  and  when  ready  to 
use  strain  as  before  and  use  for  rinsing  water.  Shake  out  the 
cartons  smoothly  and  hang  to  dry.  Iron  carefully.  The  bran 
water  both  takes  out  the  dirt  and  gives  a  little  fresh  stiffness  to  the 
curtains,  avoiding  the  need  for  any  starch.  It  does  not  seem  to 
injure  the  texture  or  color  in  the  least  B. 

Bonnet,  Pa.   

SAUCES  PGR  "  EVERY  DAY  DESSERTS." 

Editor  <^  Good  Hovsxkxbpino  : 

Will  you  please  tell  me  where  I  can  find  the  sauces  referred 
to  in  Good  Housekeeping  of  June  33,  among  "Every  Day 
Desserts."  Mrs.  H.  C  W. 

New  Haven,  Conn.   

The  above  inquiry  having  been  passed  over  to  tiie  author  of 
"  Every  Day  Desserts,"  we  have  from  her  the  following  reply : 
Editor  ^  Good  Housbkeepino  : 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  from  evidently  a  recent  subscriber  to 
Good  Housekeeping,  let  me  say  here  that  the  sauces  mentioned 
in  "  Every  Day  Desserts  "  were  given  in  the  initial  number,  that 
for  May  12, 1888.  Ruth  Hall. 

Catskill,  N.  Y.   

"  KAULDSLAUGH." 
Editor     Good  Housbkebping  : 

Notidng  in  Good  Housekeeping  of  July  7  a  redpe  for  Katild- 
slaugh,"  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  enlighten  its  readers  as  to 
the  meaning  and  original  spelling  of  that  word.  It  is  composed  of 
two  Dutch  (Holland)  words  and  signifies  a  salad  made  of  cabbage ; 
kool  (pronounced  cole)  means  cabbage;  sla  (pronounced  slaw) 
means  a  salad,  and  the  proper  name  in  Dutch  is  "iooUla."  It  is 
simply  prepared;  the  cabbage  is  shaved  fine,  seasoned  with  pepper 
and  salt  and  then  with  a  little  vinegar  is  heated  in  a  pan  until  the 
cabbage  is  wilted.  I  have  seen  it  written  in  redpe  books  as 
"  Cold  Slaw,"  the  word  cokl  being  used  as  the  opposite  of  hot,  and 
in  that  sense  must  have  been  taken  from  the  sound  and  not  the 
meanii^  td  the  word.  It  is  astonishing  how  many  porefy  Dutch 
words  are  used  in  the  En^sh  language,  as  for  instance  wattr, 
glass,  Jknge,  to  shock,  etc.  Mr.  Freeman,  the  English  historian, 
says  that  originally  the  Dutch,  English,  Danes  and  Swedes  were 
one  people.  £.  W.  L. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.   

DAPHNE  CNEORUM. 

Edit^  4^  Good  Housbkebping  : 

Pursuant  to  Ae  inquiry  of  "A  Subscriber  and  Delighted 
Reader,"  in  Good  Housekebping  No.  84,  concerning  Daphne 
Cneorum,  I  dip  the  following  from  Garden  and  Forest  of  June  13, 
188S:  "  Daphne  Cneorum,  a  trailing  evergreen  shrub  of  central  and 
southern  Europe,  with  tough,  wiry  stems,  smooth,  lanceolate, 
glabrous  leaves,  and  terminal  clusters  of  bright  pink,  deliciously 
fragrant  flowers,  is  now  in  bloom.  It  is  a  free  blooming  plant,  but 
not  very  hardy  nor  satisfactory  in  this  climate.  Sometimes  it 
grows  well  for  a  number  of  years,  forming  wide,  handsome  mats, 
and  then,  in  a  winter  apparently  not  more  severe  than  those  which 
have  preceded,  it  dies,  or  is  seriously  injured.  In  some  exposures 
and  situations  It  ^ipears  to  do  best  when  unprotected  in  winter,  in 
others  a  covering  (tf  evergreen  branchm  appears  beneficial.  It  Is 
well  worth  all  the  care  and  attention  necessary  to  secure  its  free 
growth  and  abundant  flowers."  Vick  advertises  Daphne  Cneorum 
in  his  Floral  Guide  for  1888.   b  ,1^  fe^dJ^  thftligt  Qf^u4y4>Unts. 

**  Great  Red  Pipestone  Quarry,"  Minn.    Mr£^  G.  B> 
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QOOD  HOUSEKEBF'INQ. 


QUIET  HOURS  WITH  THE  QUIOK  WITTED. 
FOK.  THE  Children  op  the  Houskhold  and  the 
Children  of  a  Larger  Growth 

AS  WELL. 


{CtmtrikntiMtJ  /«r  tkii  departrntfti  art  ahaayj  iip  «r^,  tkt  only  fromn 
Mng  tAat  evfrythmg  ju^itud  tkall  ie/rak  and  etaert^uiig.\ 

ISO.-A  RIDDLE. 
My  firtt  is  a  word  very  commonly  used, 
And  just  as  commonly,  sorely  abused ; 
*Tis  applied  to  everything  that  we  applaud, — 
A  Joke,  or  a  cake,  an  idea  or  a  sword ; 
May  mean  a  great  deal,  or  just  nothing  at  all ; 
May  apply  to  grand  deeds  or  to  things  very  small ; 
'Tis  opposed  to  all  evil,  yet  may  be  qiplied 
To  many  a  one  whose  success  is  denied. 

My  second*!  a  noun,  and  much  it  includes,— 
A  family,  a  business,  much  clothing  and  foods. 
Without  it,  we  shelterless  stand  in  the  breeze, 
Yet  sailors  oft  leave  it  to  roam  o'er  the  seas ; 
Within  it,  is  often  found  happiness,  home, 
Yet  'tis  not  itself  that  bids  happiness  come; 
*Tis  made  out  of  wood  or  of  stone  with  much  ease. 
Of  paper,  of  skins,  mud,  or  leaves  of  the  trees. 

My  third  and  my  fourth  together  must  be, 
A  word  of  deep  meaning,  (so  seems  it  to  me.) 
We  pray  to  our  Father  in  his,  us  to  hold ; 
If  a  promise  we  make,  through  trials  untold, 
'Tis  this  we'll  be  doing.   If  placed  before 
My  second  'tis  certain  that  not  all  the  lore 
Of  the  sages  can  aid  us  so  much  as  the  page 
Which  just  now  yonr  eyes  and  attention  engage. 

My  whde  Is  a  visitor,  welcome  and  wise. 

That  maidens  and  matrons  both  meet  with  bright  eyes  { 

Tis  cultured  and  coarteons,  amusing,  and  then 

'Tis  more  entertaining  than  moat  of  ^e  men ; 

Discourses  of  fashion,  of  poesy,  too. 

And  does  not  disdain  a  well  written  mena ; 

"  Without  it  tlic  soldier  or  sailor  may  roam. 

But  woe  to  the  wretch  who  expels  it  from  home  I " 

  M.  H.  D. 

13I.-METAORAM. 
<i)  I  run,  but  without  any  exertion  on  my  part.  (2)  Behead  me, 
I  am  a  bird.  (3)  Change  my  head,  I  am  a  lervant.  (4)  Change  my 
head  again,  behold.   

1 32.-MYSTICAL  SQUARE, 
loooooaoooooj 


A. 


13 


500000 

6  0 

I  to  3  is  to  shut  in. 

II 

3  to  3  is  to  instruct 

9 

I  to  4  is  to  breathe  out. 

13 

4  to  s  is  a  building. 

7 

5  to  6  is  may  be  explained. 

13 

6  to  7  is  to  darken. 

I 

3  to  8  is  to  perform. 

10 

8  to  7  is  to  search  into. 

9  to  6  is  to  imprint. 

4 

3  to  9  is  to  raise  high. 

9 

9  to  11  is  to  pa£E  up. 

cient  Rome. 


G.  H.  G. 


las^AN  ENIGMA. 
Rebellion  is  naught  where  I  am  not  found, 

The  Slave  Trade  maketh  a  factor  of  me, 
Yet  should  Anarchy's  bombs  scatter  terror  around, 

My  home  would  remain  in  serenity,  free  I 

With  revenge  and  remorse  I  enact  a  full  part. 
To  envy  and  malice  I'm  connted  no  stranger. 

Yet  to  War's  gory  horrors  1  give  not  a  heart. 
Bat  always  am  sure  to  find  shdter  from  danger. 

Though  bom  to  a  title,  I  in  nwekness  abide ; 

With  seift  as  irith  princes  I  equally  share ; 
In  hovels  or  castles  X*m  at  ease  to  reside, 

Mowe'er  meager  or  simple  or  r^al  the  fore. 

I  linger  in  vases  so  fragile  and  rare. 

With  the  perfume  of  essences  pungent  and  sweet; 
I  am  outlined  in  faces  of  angels  so  fair. 

Where  the  skill  of  a  Raphael  and  Corr^^o  meet 

By  the  wise  and  the  unwise  I'm  needed,  I  ween, 
All  society's  cliqoes  retain  me  a  place, 

Yet  in  private,  not  public,  my  presence  Is  seen, 
And  it  always  appears  In  lustre  and  gra«. 

I*m  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  eloquence  pure. 
And  fear  not  in  Hooses  of  Parliament  to  stand  ; 

Thus  in  fame,  in  debate  my  right  shall  endure 
While  statesmen  are  honored  as  peers  in  the  land. 

I'm  familiar  with  cities  like  Florence  and-Kome, 
But  Moscow  and  Paris  may  breathe  not  my  name ; 

Dear  America  owns  me  and  grants  me  a  home, 
I  expand  In  her  freedom  and  live  in  her  fame. 


K.  S. 


184.-A  CURIOUS  NUMBER. 

What  set  of  figures  in  the  sh^  of  a  number,  which  when  multi- 
plied by  I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  gives  the  same  figures  and  in  the  same 
order  but  beginning  at  difEerent  pointi,  and  which  If  multiplied  by 
7  gives  all  nines  ? 


What  poet  reminds  one 
I.  Of  a  swinging  gate  ? 
3.  Of  a  real  Indian  ? 
3.  Of  a  feather  7 


136.-POETS. 


4.  Of  a  well  kept  lawn  ? 

5.  Of  the  cramps? 

6.  Of  an  oyster  stew  ? 


A.  H. 


1 36.-BBHEADINQ8. 

1.  I  am  a  kind  of  wood;  deprived  of  my  first  syllable,  I  am 

wood  still. 

2.  I  am  intellectually  deep ;  deprived  of  my  first  sj^ble,  I  am 

discovered. 

3.  I  am  an  under^nnent  without  sleeves ;  deprived  of  my  first 
syllable,  1  am  an  outer^garment  with  sleeves.  Linn. 


1 37.-C0NUNDRUM8. 
I.  Why  is  /  the  hapidest  voweU 

3.  Where  are  the  v^taUe  and  animal  kli^oms  united? 

3.  Passing  a  Una  house  I  saw  in  the  yard  four  domestic  foiHs ; 
they  were  neither  hens,  ducks,  geese  nor  turkeys.  What  were 

they  ?   

[A  contributor  sends  the  following  conundrum,  and  adds,"  Al- 
though not  original,  1  have  never  seen  it  in  print :  **] 

4.  {a)  A  certain  man  had  four  sons,  all  bearing  scriptural  names. 
On  one  occasion  several  ladies  were  visiting  at  his  house  and 
he  requested  his  eldest  son  to  escort  them  home,  by  simply  men- 
tioning his  name.  What  was  the  name  ? 

The  eldest  son  refused,  so  he  made  a  similar  request  of  the 
second  son,  calling  him  by  name.  What  was  the  name  ? 

(c)  The  second  son  also  refused,  but  the  third  son  offered  his 
services  by  speaking  his  own  name.   What  was  his  name  ? 

{d)  The  third  son  harnessed  the  horses,  and  the  party  started. 
They  soon  overtook  the  fourth  son,  and  although  very  much 
crowded  they  gave  him  a  most  urgent  invitation  to  ride  1^  speak- 
ing his  name.   What  was  the  name  ? 


Several  communications  are  fil^teWsle^ro^n.^ich 
will  be  duly  noticed  in  Na  8&.—£dU»r^Go(n>  HousBKBSPma 


QOOO  HOUSBKBBPINO. 
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Editors  Portfolio. 


Sprimgfibld,  Mass.,  September  i,  1888. 


R€gist€r»d  at  Sprin^fetld  Pasi-Oj^  as  ue^~citus  maU  mmtUr. 


All  commonloMnna  for  ttw  Editoriil  Vaputatrnt  ahotUd  be  addtMMd  to  the 
Editor    Good  HonMnmpma,  Springfield,  If  ul 

Poattf*  itinpe  amst  accompany  all  ccctribotkma  aeat  for  ecBtorlal  conaldeta- 
tkM,  «iMa  the  writn  diriie  Ow  retnn  of  flidr  liSS.,  If  not  Mccptcd. 

The  number  opposite  a  sabscribeis  Bams,  00  the  addreM  label  attached  to  tach 
ime  of  Good  HoouKisnNO,  thowt  to  what  atunber  the  tnbaoipttoB  has 
bempkld. 

This  Inw  of  Good  HousiKKKriNO  is  copyrighted,  bat  oar  «xdia»c«i  are 
knlted  to  estnet  from  Iti  niliiiimi  credit  bdi^  itwen  -ee  they  may  deaire, 
Mv«  ttw  oDBtribiitioas  of  Hns  Ifjutu  Pakloa,  aU  right!  hi  ttwaa  being  eipe- 
'dillr  reeerred  to  ttie  writer. 

The  sgtuiMl  papers  wfaidi  appear  In  Good  HoDunnntnHa  wtD  be  written 
tapreeilyfocHepneebyenr  adected  sontifiMtora,  and.'-with  nre  ea  ceptifltMi — 
Aa  entire  Table  of  Contents  wfU  be  semd  np  from  om-  own  larder.  Whenever 
webocfowfromantfghbora  bit  of  Uiiaora  Ute  of  Out,  we  shall  My  whan  each 
bit  or  Hit  ome  fiom,  and  to  wAmn  tt  bdonga. 


To  All  Nbwsdbalbm. 

Retail  Newsdealers  can  send  tiiefa-  oiden  for  Good  HounuBriNO  to  the 
News  Companies  from  which  they  procure  their  regular  snppUes  and  have  them 
tiled.  It  win  be  furnished  regularly  by  the  following  companies :  American 
News  Co.,  International  Ifews  Co.,  National  News  C&,  New  York  News  Ca, 
Hew  York ;  Ameikan  News  Coi,  Denver.  Kansas  City.  Omaha  and  St  Paal; 
Braoklyn  Newt  Co.,  and  WUUamsbnrg  News  Ok,  Broddyn;  Baltimara  Nowa 
Coi,  Bnhfanore ;  Central  News  Co.,  Phlladel^ila ;  Clncbmatl  News  Co.,  Cla 
dmtati :  Cleveland  News  Co.,  Cleveland :  New  Enghnd  News  Co.,  Boston ; 
Western  News  Ca.CbkagO;  mttsburg  NewsCa,  Pittsburg;  Washington  News 
Ca,  Washington,  D.C.;  Newark  Nevrs Co.,  Newark;  St  Louis  News  Ca,  St 
lAuis ;  New  Orieans  News  Co.,  New  Orleans ;  San  Frandsoo  News  Ca,  San 
Francisco;  Rhode  IsUnd  News  Co.,  Providence;  Albany  News  Co.,  Albany; 
Northern  News  Ca,  Troy;  Detroit  News  Ca,  Detroit;  Montreal  Haws  Ca 
Montreal ;  Ttmmto  News  Ca,  Toronto  and  CUfton,  Canada. 


GOOD  THUVOS  IV  QOOD  HOUSEEEEPIHa. 

Tbe  **  Mao  in  the  Mood  "  sends  another  message,  in  which,  by 
request,  he  **goe8  into  partictdars,"  and  gives  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Moon*s  opinions  on  food,  clothing  and  furnishings  of  the  earth 
as  they  should  be.  The  advice  given  is  worth  reading,  if  it  is  not 
followed  in  every  particular. 

Hester  M.  Poole  furnishes  another  chapter  on  The  Philosophy 
of  Uvin^**  the  subject  being  "  Motherhood."  The  crowning  gift 
and  ^ory  of  Woman  is  Motherhood." 

"  Hone  Ittstniction  in  Sewing  and  Cooldi^,"  as  compared  with 
Sewiiq;  and  Cooking  Schools,  is  discussed  by  Grace  M.  Soper, 
who  urges  upon  mothers  to  make  it  one  of  their  duties  to  instruct 
thdr  daughters  in  these  useful  accomplishments. 

**  Our  Babies  and  Their  Mothers  "  are  cared  for  in  an  article  on 
"Summer  Complaints,"  by  Amelia  A.  Whitfield,  M.  D.  This  is  a 
subject  which  every  mother  is  interested  in  at  this  season,  and  the 
advice  given  io  this  article,  if  carefully  followed,  may  be  the  means 
of  relieving  much  suffering  among  the  babies. 

Maria  Parloa  continues  her  valuable  contributions  00  "  Biscuits 
and  Break£uta,"  and  tells  of  some  toothsome  and  wholesome 
(Ushes,  and  how-to  prepare  and  serve  them.  These  articles  are 
prepared  exclusTvely  for  these  columns, 

**  Jdly  Makii^  and  Green  Com  Cooking,"  by  Rebecca  Cameron, 
gives  redpes  and  instructions  for  preparing  some  seasonable 
dishes. 

In  "  Family  Fashions  and  Fancies,"  Helena  Rowe  tells  of  the 
Fall  Styles  in  head  gear,-.birds  on  the  bonnets,  felt,  feathers  and 
ribbons,  and  the  whims  of  women  in  millinery.  These  articles 
are  alwa^  reliable  and  timely,  as  the  author  has  the  best  Cidlities 
for  treating  her  subject  intelligently. 


Helen  H.  S.  Thompson  writes  about  "Japanese  Fans,''  their 
design,  mannfocture  and  use. 

A  half  a  dozen  useful  houaehc^  recipes  are  voudied  for  by  Mrs. 
C.  S.  Fox. 

**  Every  Day  Desserts,"  glvii^  a  recipe  for  preparing  a  suitable 
dish  for  every  day  of  the  month  of  September,  by  Ruth  Hall, 
makes  the  fourth  instalment  of  these  useful  papers. 

'*  Poisons,"  and  some  particulars  as  to  their  antidotes,  furnishes 
some  valuable  information  in  cases  of  emergency. 

"  Flies  and  Bed  Bugs  "  are  arraigned  once  more  by  two  contribu- 
tors, and  their  experience  furnishes  interesting  readii^. 

"Dainty  Decorations  in  White  and  Gold,"  as  well  as  other 
colors,  by  **  Enid  Bee,"  gives  information  by  which  (rid  furniture 
and  other  articles  may  be  made  useful  and  attractive  at  small 
expense. 

The  "  Cozy  Corner,"  "  Quiet  Hours  "  and  Editor's  Departments 
are  full  of  good  things,  and  the  miscellaneous  matter  is  all  good. 

The  poems  are:  "Good-Bye,  Sweet  WorM,"  by  Clara  Grundy 
Beime;  "A  Load  of  Qover,"  by  Hattie  Whitney;  "A  Stay  at 
Home  Poem,"  by  Edna  Sheldrake;  "  August  Twilight  Musings," 
by  E.  W.  B.  Canning;  "September,"  by  Sarah  £.  Howard;  "  The 
Harvest,"  by  Gay  Davidson;  "Sheridan's  Ride,"  by  Clark  W. 
Bryan,  and  a  "  Page  of  Fugitive  Verse." 


TOLUKB  EiaiT  OF  GOOD  HOUBEEEEFIIG. 

Volume  Eight  of  Good  Housekeeping  commences  with  the 
issue  for  November  10,  188S,  Number  92.  Valuable  papers  from 
tbe  able  writers  who  have  been  prominent  on  its  list  of  contrib> 
utors  since  its  establishment  and  who  are  recognized  elements 
of  its  phenomenal  prosperity  and  success,  will  continue  their 
favors  In  the  future  as  in  the  past.  New  writers  are  being 
supplemented  constantly,  by  the  addition  of  other  pens,  when- 
ever fresh,  entertaining  and  instructive  papers  are  offered,  to  an 
extent  that  enables  Good  HousEKEErmo  to  keep  not  only 
abreast  with  the  times  in  all  matters  pert«ning  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Higher  Life  of  the  Household,  in  the  Homes  of  the  World, 
but  to  leave  far  behind  in  the  stru^le  for  achievement  and 
success,  its  many  imitators  and  would-be  competitors. 

One  of  the  new  features  in  volume  eight  will  be  a  aeries  ot 
papers  by  Maria  Parloa  under  the  title  of  "  From  the  Soup 
Tureen  to  the  Pudding  Dish,"  in  which  details-^rom  the  plain 
to  the  most  elaborate— wiU  be  practically  and  entertainin^y  dls- 
cussed  and  made  useful  to  all  housewives  and  house  husbands, 
as  well. 

Another  new  departure  will  be  a  series  of  papers  on  "  Quaker 
Housekeeping,"  which  has  received  wide  acknowledgment  as 
beiiv  the  most  perfect  system  of  housekeeping  known.  These 
will  be  the  relation  of  the  experiences  of  a  New  England  Qoak* 
eress  and  of  her  actual  accomplishments  in  her  little  world  of 
housekeepiiq;  life.  As  it  is  both  proverlnal  and  true  that  Quakers 
never  say  anything  when  they  have  nothing  to  say,  and  Is  equally 
well  understood  that  when  the  spirit  moves  them  to  speak  they 
speak  to  the  point  and  convincingly,  these  papers  cannot  fail 
of  being  very  servicable  to  our  readers  while  they  will  be  a 
unique  feature  of  our  Fortnightly  bills  of  fare.  They  are  pre- 
pared by  a  venerable  and  venerated  member  of  an  old-time 
Quaker  family,  under  the  title  of  "  Quaker  Housekeeping,  beii^ 
a  relation  of  Experience  in  Housekeeping  which  furnishes  Plen- 
tiful,  Appetizing  and  Healthful  Family  Food,  at  an  average  ex- 
pense of  Ten  Cents  a  Meal  to  each  memh^rbt^e^mlly^**  by 
a  New  England  Quakeress,     digitized  by>^UUyi<^ 
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A  third  spedal  feature  mil,  be  a  brief  series  of  papers  on 

Manual  Training  in  the  Household,  having  for  illastrative  sub- 
jects the  cardinal  principles  of  the  Kindergarten,  as  now  pop- 
ularly taught  in  schoc^  and  families. 

Other  features  of  practical  value  will  be  introduced  as  oppor- 
tunity nkay  offer  and  occasion  require.  Aiefly  stated.  Good 
Housekeeping  will  continue  to  keep  the  place  it  has  so  sttc«ss- 
fully  held  from  the  start,  at  the  head  of  the  procession  of  serial 
pablications  devoted  to  Home  Life  Elevation  and  Advan^menL 


A  SOOIETT  OF  DTYAUDa. 

The  Shut-in  Society  is  an  organization  without  any  organization, 
If  the  paradox  can  be  understood.  It  has  no  officers,  constidon,  by- 
laws or  initiation  fees.  All  that  is  needed  to  entitle  one  to  its 
membership  and  privileges  is  to  be  a  sufferer.  '*  It  is  a  simple 
agency  to  cheer  those  who  are  sitting  with  folded  hands  or  lying  on 
beds  of  pain,  deprived  of  the  activities  of  their  fellow  beings  that  are 
blessed  with  health,  and  alas  I  too  frequently  of  their  sympathy. 

The  Skut-in  Visitor,  edited  by  Mrs.  K.  S.  Burr  of  Walworth, 
N.  Y.  is  published  monthly  at  50  cents  a  year,  and  gives  specimens 
of  letters  which  pass  between  invalids,  shovnng  that  notwithstand- 
ing their  confinement,  they  are  not  all  i;nhappy,  and  that  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  few  privileges  they  have,  is  enhanced  by  their  de- 
privation of  others,  and  that  the  sunshine  of  life  penetrates  even 
into  the  close  quarters  of  the  bed-ridden.  Any  one  not  an  invalid 
may  become  an  associate  member  by  contributii^  a  dollar  to  the 
Shui-in  Visitor  to  cover  the  expense  of  sending  copies  of  .the 
paper  to  invalids  who  are  unable  to  subscribe.  The  members  and 
associates  number  more  than  2,000.  What  binds  the  members  to- 
gether is  the  correspondence  they  carry  on  with  each  other. 


HOIia£HOLD  FE8T  FIUZES. 
The  papers  and  preparations  that  have  been  forwarded  to  Good 
Housekeeping,  in  response  to  our  offer  of 
Twenty-five  Dollars  for  the  best  Buffalo  Bug  Extinguisher, 
Twenty-five  Dollars  for  the  best  Bed  Bug  Finisher, 
Twenty-five  Dollars  for  the  best  Moth  Eradicator, 
Twenty-five  Dollars  for  the  best  Fly  and  Flea  Exterminator, 
have  been  forwarded  to  C.  V.  Riley,  Government  Entomologist,  at 
Washington,  who  has  kindly  consented  to  consider  the  different 
remedies  offered,  and  decide  who  are  entitied  to  the  offered  awards. 

As  soon  as  we  receive  his  dedsion,  the  awards  will  be  duly  an- 
nounced in  these  pages. 

STILL  nr  TAiTnr0. 

The  editor  of  the  Quiet  Hours  department  Is  still  waiting  for  a 
correct  solution  to  the  Notable  Men  and  Women  Anagram  printed 
in  Good  Housekeeping  for  August  4,  No.  85.  Among  the  many 
responses  received,  several  have  come  very  near  the  kingdom  of 
success,  but  as  no  correct  solution  has  been  received  at  this  writing, 
(August  17,)  the  lists  will  still  remain  open,  for  additional  returns. 

Several  of  the  "  Hidden  Poets  "  also  stiU  remain  in  hiding,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  searchers  are  still  in 
the  field.  This  list  will  also  remain  open,  for  the  acceptance  of 
further  search  entries. 

0OOD  WOSDS  POS  GOOD  HOnSEKEEFIHa. 

Good  Housekeeping  is  a  true  "friend  of  the  isati\lf"—San 
Francisco  Hotel  Gazette,  

No  housekeeper  who  has  ever  had  Good  Housekeeping  in  her 
house  would  willingly  be  without  it—Ciftovv  Advance. 


OBianrATnra  fashiovs. 

Fashions  are  disseminated  throi^h  tiie  imitation  of  the  masses 
ci  the  people  and  the  aping  of  the  wealthy  by  the  poorer  people. 
The  belle  who  has  the  confident  dr  of  one  who  is  dressed  in 
fashion,  may  have  an  idea  that  it  is  derived  from  Paris,  but  prob- 
ably the  process  of  creatii^  and  spreading  the  tuhion  never  came 
to  her  knowledge.  It  Is  interesting  to  note  the  facts.  Twenty 
years  ago  it  was  easy  to  state  precisely  how  fashions  started;  the 
French  court  set  the  example  and  if  the  Empress,  the  Princess  de 
Mettemich,  tiie  Duchesse  de  Momy,  or  the  Comtesse  de  Hon 
came  out  with  a  new  toilet  resulting  from  long  and  learned  con- 
ferences with  the  dressmaker— if  it  pleased,  if  it  seemed  to  suit 
every  type  of  woman's  beauty,  it  waa  adopted.  The  t»urt  ladies 
wore  it  as  a  sort  of  obligatory  livery ;  the  rich  bourgeoisie  copied 
it  to  be  as  well  dressed  as  the  court  ladies  and  if  it  was  not  too 
costly  the  tradesmen's  wives  tried  to  imitate  the  others. 

But  the  French  court  no  longer  exists  and  the  great  Udies  who 
gave  the  ton  under  the  Empire  have  abdicated.  They  have  left 
their  successors,  however,  and  it  is  this  group  of  /legantes,  under 
the  form  of  rich  costumers  of  intelligent  and  tasteful  artists,  who 
decide  what  is  to  be  worn.  They  are  not  more  than  twenty  all 
told  who  accept  the  grave  responsibility,  and  in  the  splendid 
"  trying  on  "  rooms  of  the  most  celebrated  man  milliners  meet  the 
^te  of  the  ancient  notrility,  the  ladies  of  the  financial  world,  the 
wives  of  wealthy  merchants  and  manufacturers,  even  the  world  of 
favwite  actresses,  and  these,  foi^etting  all  prejudices  of  class  and 
caste,  discuss  proposed  modific^lons  and  give  to  them  their  sanc- 
tion or  their  veto.  Occasionally  for  want  of  something  original  they 
talce  the  word  of  order  from  the  fashions  of  some  foreigii  court. 

The  fashion  once  or^nated,  it  is  propagated,  not  by  tiie  official 
world  nor  by  actresses,  but  by  dressmakers  who  work  on  a  large 
scale  and  at  prices  within  the  reach  of  the  masses.  The  fashion 
papers  take  it  up  and  push  it  in  the  circle  of  their  subscribers. 
The  work  of  the  Bon  Marchtf  and  others  of  its  kind  here  comes 
in,  and  if  the  new  toilet  can  be  copied  economically,  if  it  is  made 
of  some  fabric  of  which  a  cheap  imitation  is  possible,  the  man- 
agers of  the  Printemps,  the  Bon  March^  and  of  the  Louvre  forth- 
with order  from  their  manufacturers  enormous  quantities  of  ap- 
parentiy  similar  stuff,  which  shall  cost  a  half  or  two-thirds  less. 
The  pattern  is  got  from  one  <tf  those  needy  great  ladies  who  is 
hired  to  go  and  order  a  gown  fmn  the  king  of  tiie  fashion  for  her- 
self, which  gown  is  turned  over  to  the  shop's  head  seamstress  and 
copied  in  every  detail,  said  copy  being  given  to  another  needy  one, 
by  whom  it  is  paraded  in  public  and  recommended  as  "just  the 
same  as  tiie  Duchess  de  X  paid  Worth  1,500  f.  for  and  it  only  cost 
me  300." 

From  that  moment  the  creation  is  within  the  reach  of  every 
purse.  But  while  the  prevailing  fashion  is  being  created  the 
initial  fashion  disappears.  The  leaders  will  not  wear  things  that 
everybody  can  get. 

The  fashions  of  man's  attire  originate  in  Paris  on  the  meeting 
of  the  chief  tailors,  by  whom  a  committee  is  appointed  to  devise 
and  edit  a  plate,  in  which  are  set  forth  and  decreed  whatever  mod- 
ifications tiie  honorable  guild  has  decided  to  make.  This  plate  is 
the  model  of  the  seasons,  and  by  it  the  knights  of  the  shears  and 
their  brethren  in  the  provinces  and  in  foreign  parts  are  guided. 
The  Frendi  fashions  for  men's  dothii^,  however,  are  largely  copied 
from  the  English  and  have  been  for  half  a  century.  The  congress 
plan  has  not  worked  well  with  the  man  milliners  and  women  dress- 
makers, for  they  cannot  agree,  so  Worth,  I^erri^re,  Pmgat  and 
Felix  create  independeutiy.    Digitized  bydOOglC 
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LIBSABT  LEAFLETS. 


The  Aryan  Race. 

Why  no  scholar  familiar  with  recent  advances  in  the  ethnologi- 
cal, philological  and  sociological  sciences  had  undertaken  to  pre- 
pare a  comprehensive  account  of  the  origin  and  achievements  of 
the  Aryan  race  until  the  task  was  taken  in  hand  by  Mr.  Charles 
Morris,  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  Such  a  book  has  long  been 
wanted.  The  beginner  in  historical  studies  needs  a  broad  back- 
ground for  his  special  inTestigations  of  the  growth  of  particular 
communities,  but  hitherto  the  background  has  been  chaotic.  Mr. 
Morris'  work,  "  The  Aryan  Race ;  its  Orq;in  and  its  Achieve- 
ments," shows  that  he  possesed,  in  an  unusual  degree,  the  qualifica- 
tions necessary  for  writing  the  standard  monograph  on  the  broad 
distinctive  features  of  Aryan  social  evolution.  With  the  philologi- 
cal equipment  of  a  classical  scholar  who  had  written  a  valuable 
"  Manual  of  Qassical  Literature  "  he  combined  a  thorough  famil- 
iarity with  the  latest  anthropological  literature,  a  scientific  habit 
of  mind,  and  a  sympathy  with  evolutionist  thought.  Indeed,  his 
peculiarly  complete  equipment  and  bis  points  of  view  often  remind 
the  reader  of  Prof.  John  Fiske,  who  is  the  only  other  writer  known 
to  us  that  could  have  produced  a  satisfactory  book  of  this  kind. 
Mr.  Moiris  sets  out  with  a  discussion  ai  types  of  mankind  which 
is  a  readable  account  of  di£Eerent  classifications  and  a  clear  pre- 
sentation of  his  own  views.  It  leaves  a  distinct  and  vivid  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  of  the  vast  processes  of  race  dlfferentiaHon  and 
composition,  of  the  shading  of  racial  types  into  one  another,  and 
of  selection  and  survival  as  tbey  have  gone  on  in  human  evolution, 
tc^ether  with  a  conviction  that  the  author  has  arrived  at  his  own 
beliefs  through  acute  and  far-reaching  thought.  The  second 
chapter,  on  "The  Home  of  the  Aryans,**  is  a  strong  argument, 
leadimg  up  to  the  conclusion  that  the  theories  ascribing  a  far 
eastern  or  far  northern  origin  to  the  Aryan  race  are  untenable,  and 
that  ail  known  facts  point  to  that  part  of  southern  Russia  lying 
immediately  north  of  the  Caucasus  range  and  west  of  the  Caspian 
sea,  as  the  early  Aryan  home.  The  originality  of  thought  disclosed 
in  these  opening  chapters  is  found  in  a  laige  measure  in  the  remain- 
ing pages  of  the  volume,  which  treat  oi  the  **  Aryan  Outflow," 
"The  Aryans  at  Home,**  "The  Household  and  the  Village," 
*'  The  Double  System  of  Aryan  Worship,**  '*  The  Course  of  Politi- 
cal Development,"  "  The  Development  of  Language,"  The  Age 
of  Philosophy,"  "The  Aryan  Literature,"  "Other  Aryan  Charac- 
teristics," "Historical  Migrations"  and  "The  Future  SUtus  of 
Human  Races."  To  the  student,  Mr.  Morris'  book  is  a  necessity, 
and  it  should  be  in  the  library  of  every  cultivated  household. 
There  could  be  no  more  broadening  and  stimulating  reading  for 
the  boys  and  girls  just  gromag  into  maturity.  Chicago :  S.  C. 
Griggs  &  Co.   

How  to  Judffo  of  a  Picture. 
Among  the  thousands  of  Americans  who  enjoy  strolling  through 
art  galleries  and  talking  about  the  pictures,  very  few  have  any 
knowledge  of  art  principles,  and  not  a  laige  proportion  judge 
pictures  accurately,  even  in  that  unconsdous  way  that  reaches 
right  conclusions  without  knowing  how  or  why.  In  French  and 
German  titles  the  majority  of  those  persons  who  lay  claim  to  culti- 
vation know  good  pictures  from  bad  because  they  have  constantly 
seen  good  pictures  from  childhood.  WheAer  it  is  possible  to  give 
instructions  in  a  book  that  will  enable  one  who  has  not  enjoyed 
long  familiarity  with  good  paintings  in  an  atmosphere  chaiged, 
so  to  say,  with  sound  taste,  to  acquire  habits  of  accurate  discrim- 
mation  through  an  intellectual  process,  is  a  question.  Mr.  John 
C.  Van  Dyke,  who  is  the  author  of  a  well  known  volume  on  "  Prin- 
ciples of  Art,"  has  put  those  who  care  about  such  things  in  the 
way  of  finding  out  for  themselves,  by  offerii^  them  a  little  book 
entitled,  "  How  to  Judge  of  a  Picture :  Familiar  Talks  in  the  Gal- 
lery with  the  Uncritical  Lovers  of  Art"  At  the  recent  exhibition 
<A  the  Morgan  collection,  the  author  was  called  ngoa  to  exphUn  to 
two  young  peoide  what  there  was  in  **  those  homely  peasant  faces 
of  Millet  '*  that  people  liked  so  maob,  and  why  the  landscapes  of 
Corot  were  considered  superior  art  when  they  were  "  not  half 
finished.**  The  talk  that  ensued,  written  out  and  enlarged,  made 
up  the  present  pages.  Mr.  Van  Dyke's  chapters  treat  of  color  and 
harmony,  tone  and  gradation,  light  and  shade,  perspective  and 


atmosphere,  values,  textures  and  qualities,  drawing  and  form, 
composition,  the  object  of  art,  ideas  and  subjects,  style  and  indi- 
viduality, oils,  water  colors,  pastels  and  etchings.  The  chief 
service  that  the  book  will  render  to  the  uncritical  reader  will  be,  in 
our  judgment,  not  so  much  in  supplying  him  with  a  little  store  oi 
definitions  and  standavds,  as  in  stimulatii^  his  perceptions  and 
leading  him  to  look  for  elements  and  qualities  in  a  picture  that  he 
had  never  observed  before.  So  regarded,  Mr.  Van  Dyke's  book 
will  do  excellent  service.  Mr.  Van  Dyke  himself,  it  should  be 
added,  is  an  accurate  discriminator  among  pictures,  and  those  who 
follow  his  judgment  in  this  respect  will  develop  a  true  taste 
whether  they  accept  all  of  his  analysis  of  principles  or  not  The 
Chautauqua  press.   New  York :  Phillips  &  Hunt 


Missouri. 

Mr.  Lucien  Can*  had  a  fine  opportunity  before  him  when  he 
undertook  to  prepare  for  the  American  Commonwealths  Series  the 
volume  on  Missouri,  and  he  has  improved  it,  on  the  whole,  well, 
though  not  fully.  His  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  anti-slavery  agi- 
tation, or  at  least  with  the  anti-slavery  agitators,  is  apparent  in 
that  half  of  the  volume  which  deals  with  the  peculiar  part  that 
Missouri  played  in  national  affairs  at  that  time,  but  he  has  made  a 
conscientious  effort  to  be  just  He  has  made  a  great  deal  of  labo- 
rious research,  and  his  volume  must  be  accepted  as  a  learned  and 
able  statement  of  one  view  of  Mlssotui  history.  No  one  man  of 
this  generation  could  write  the  political  history  of  that  state  in  a 
way  to  satisfy  both  northern  and  southern  feeling.  The  lack  in 
this  volume,  as  compared  with  others  of  the  series,  is  its  neglect  of 
the  industrial  and  general  social  development  of  the  common- 
wealth. Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Springfield :  The  W. 
F.  Adams  Company,  Price  f  1.25. 

Shakespeare  Portrayed  by  Himself. 
Mr.  Robert  Waters  comes  forward  with  a  new  theory  to  con- 
found Ignatius  Donnelly  and  the  Cryptogram.  Not  that  the  Cryp- 
togram needs  confounding,  for  it  confounds  itself,  and  serious 
students  of  Shakespeare  do  not  waste  their  time  over  it,  but  Mr. 
Waters  could  not  help  doing  up  Donnelly  while  establishing  his 
own  thesis.  This  is  that  William  Sh^espeare,  the  true  author  of 
the  plays  attributed  to  him,  portrayed  himself  in  them,  not  in  an 
ingenious  cryptc^jam,  as  the  Baconbus  would  have  it  but  in  the 
charcter  of  Prince  Henry  as  delineated  in  the  first  and  second 
parts  of  Henry  IV.  Very  few  readers,  probably,  will  be  convinced 
that  Mr.  Waters  has  made  much  of  a  discovery.  Shakespeare  is 
undoubtedly  portrayed  in  Prince  Henry,  but  so  he  is  also  in  others 
of  his  characters,  and  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  he  consciously 
undertook  to  make  a  specially  accurate  and  minute  autobiography 
in  any  one  of  them.  New  York :  Worthington  Company. 


Minor  Notices. 
No.  3  of  the  EUte  Library  is  **An  Idyl  of  Bar  Harbor,**  an 
alleged  "  poem,**  in  three  cantos,  by  Frederick  W.  Pearson.  New 

York  :  The  Welles  Publishing  Company. 

"A  Strange  Conflict,"  by  John  M.  Batchelor,  is  described  on  the 
cover,  by  the  publishers  or  the  author,  as  "a  fascinating  story.** 
New  York  and  Chicago :  J.  S.  Ogilvie.   Price  50  cents. 

The  Library  of  Continental  Authors  is  a  neat  series  of  transla- 
tions from  the  French,  in  blue  paper  covered  50  cent  volumes. 
Late  issues  are  "  Zyte,**  by  Hector  Malot,  and  "  Cousin  Pons,"  by 
Honore  de  Balzac.  London  and  New  York :  Frederick  Wame 
&Co. 

"  Bewitched,'*  a  tale  by  Louis  Pendleton,  is  No.  10  of  Cassell's 
Sunshine  Series.  Mr.  Pendleton  is  a  clever  writer  and  **Be- 
witched  "  is  a  very  enjoyable  story.  The  volume  contains  also 
that  capital  short  story  **  Ariadne  in  the  Wire  Grass  **  and  "  The 
Story  of  Black  Dan." 

"  Welded  Links,"  a  volume  of  verse  by  P.  Annetta  Peckham, 
has  reached  its  third  edition.  Miss  Peckham  has  the  religious 
temperament  and  the  fomily  affections  strongly  developed,  and  her 
muse  turns  oftenest  to  sacred  and  domesturljiemes.  Her  book, 
which  is  published  at  New  Yor^|aii^  QwA^n^CD^WRWly 
printed  and  bound  by  Clark  W.  Bryan  &Co.  O 
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"I'M  HURRIED  CHILD." 

"  O  mother,  look  I   I've  found  a  butterfly 
Hanging  upon  a  leaf.   Do  tell  me  why 
There  was  no  butter  1   Oh,  do  see  its  wings  I 
I  never,  never  saw  such  pretty  things- 
All  streaked  and  striped  with  blue  and  brown 
and  gold — 

Where  is  its  house,  when  all  the  days  are  cold  i" 
"Yes,  yes,"  she  said,  in  accents  mild, 
"  I'm  hurried,  child." 

**  Last  night  my  dolly  quite  forgot  her  prayers ; 
And  when  she  thought  you'd  gone  down  stairs 
Then  dolly  was  afraid,  and  so  I  said : 
*  Just  never  mmd,  but  say  'em  in  the  bed, 
Because  I  think  that  God  is  just  as  near.' 
When  dolls  are  fraid,  do  you  s'pose  He  can 
hear?" 

The  mother  spoke  from  out  the  ruffles  piled ; 
*•  I'm  harried,  child." 

"  Ob,  come  and  see  the  flowers  in  the  sky— 
The  son  has  left,  and  won't  you  by-and-by. 
Dear  mother,  take  me  in  your  arms,  and  tell 
Me  all  about  the  pussy  in  the  well? 
And  then,  perhaps,  about  *  Red  Riding  Hood  ?* " 
"  Too  much  to  do  I   Hash,  hnab  I  you  drive  me 
wild; 

I'm  hurried,  child." 

The  little  one  grew  very  quiet  now, 
And  grieved  and  puzzled  was  the  childish  brow ; 
And  then  it  queried :    "  Mother,  do  yon  know 
The  reason  'cause  you  must  be  hurried  so? 
I  goess  the  hours  are  littler  than  I, 
So  I  will  take  my  pennies  and  will  buy 
A  big  clock  I  oh,  as  big  as  it  can  be  1 
For  you  and  me." 

The  mother  now  has  leisure  infinite ; 
She  Bts  with  folded  hands,  and  face  as  white 
As  winter.   In  her  heart  is  Winter's  chill. 
She  sits  at  leisure,  questioning  God's  will. 
"My  child  has  ceased  to  breathe,  and  all  is 
night  I 

Is  Heaven  so  dark  that  Hum  dost  gradge  me 
light? 

The  time  dr^  by." 

O,  mother  sweet,  if  cares  must  ever  fall, 
Pray,  do  not  make  them  stones  to  build  a  wall 
Between  thee  and  thy  own ;  and  miss  the  right 
To  Uessedn«ss,  so  swift  to  take  its  flight  I 
While  answering  baby  questions  you  are 
But  entertaining  angels  unaware ; 
The  richest  gifts  are  gathered  by  the  way 
For  darkest  day. 

— Unidentified. 

FAINTHEARTED. 
I  stand  where  two  roads  part : 
Lord  I  art  thou  with  me  in  the  shadows  here  ? 
I  cannot  lift  my  eyes  to  see. 
Speak  to  me  if  thou  art  I 
I  tremble,  and  my  heart  is  cold  with  fear ; 
Dark  is  the  way  thou  bast  appointed  me. 

From  the  bright  face  of  day 
It  winds  far  down  a  valley  dark  as  death. 
And  shards  and  thorns  await  my  shrinking 
feet; 

An  iqr  mist  and  grey 
Comea  to  me,  chilling  me  with  awfnl  breath; 
How  canst  thoa  say  thy  jroke  is  light  and 
sweet? 

Nay,  these  are  pale  who  go 
Down  the  grey  shadows;  each  one,  tired  and 
worn, 

Bearing  a cnns  that  galleth  him  full  sore; 


And  blood  of  this  doth  flow. 
And  that  one's  pallid  brows  are  raved  with 
thorn, 

And  eyes  are  blind  with  weeping  evermore. 

Still  they  press  onward  fast. 
And  the  shades  compass  them;  now,  far 
away, 

I  see  a  great  Bill  shaped  like  Calvary ; 
Will  they  come  there  at  last  ? 
A  reflex  from  some  far  fair  perfect  day 
Toudiei  the  high  clear  faces  goldenly. 

Ah  I  yonder  path  is  fair. 
And  muaical  with  many  ringing  birda, 
Large  golden  frnit  and  rainbow -colored 
flowers 
The  wayside  branches  bear ; 
The  air  is  murmurous  with  sweet  love-words. 
And  hearts  are  unging  through  the  happy 
houra. 

Nay,  I  shall  look  no  cpore. 
Take  thou  my  hands  between  thy  firm  fair 
hands 

And  still  their  trembling,  and  I  shall  not 
weep. 

Some  day,  the  journey  o'er* 
My  feet  shall  tread  the  still  safe  evening 
lands. 

And  thou  canst  give  to  thy  beloved,  sleep. 

And  though  thou  dost  not  speak, 
And  the  mists  hide  thee,  now  I  know  thy  feet 
Will  tread  the  path  my  feet  walk  wearily; 
Some  day  the  mists  will  break. 
And  sudden  looking  up,  mine  eyes  shall  meet 
Thine  eyes,  and  lol  thine  arms  shall  gather 
me. 

-^KoAerint  Tynan. 


LITTLB  JIM. 

Ow  little  Jim  ' 
Was  such  a  limb 

His  mother  scarce  could  manage  him. 

His  eyea  were  blttc. 

And  looked  you  through. 

And  seemed  to  say : 

"I'll  have  my  way  I" 

His  age  was  six, 

His  saucy  tricks 

But  made  you  smile. 

Though  all  the  while 

You  said :  "  VoQ  little  limb. 

Yon  wided  Jim 

Be  quiet,  do  I" 

Poor  little  Jim, 
Our  eyes  are  dim. 

When  soft  and  low  we  speak  of  him. 

No  clatt'ring  shoe 

Goes  running  through 

The  silent  room. 

Now  wrapped  in  gloom. 

So  slill  he  lies, 

With  fast  shut  eyes. 

No  need  to  say, 

Alas  I  tQ>day: 

"  You  little  limb, 

Yon  baby  Jim, 

Be  quiet,  dol" 

— AncHymeus, 


A  PRUDENT  HOUSEKEEPER. 

The  frugal  snail,  with  forecut  of  repose. 
Carries  his  house  with  him  where'er  he  goes ; 
Peeps  out— and  If  there  comes  a  riiower  of  rain. 
Retreats  to  bis  small  domicile  again. 
Touch  bat  a  tip  of  him,  a  horn,— 'tis  well, — 
He  curls  up  ia  his  sanctuary  shell. 


He'sJiis  own  landlord,  his  own  tenant;  stay 
Long  as  he  will,  he  dreads  no  Quarter  Day. 
Himself  he  boards  and  lodges,  both  invites. 
And  feasts  himself;  sleeps  with  himself  o'nights. 
He  spares  the  upholsterer  trouble  to  procure 
Chattels;  himself  is  his  own  furniture. 
And  his  sole  riches.   Whereso'er  he  roam. 
Knock  when  you  will,  he's  sure  to  be  at  home. 

—Ckarits  Lamb. 


WITH  THEE. 

If  I  could  know  that  after  all 
These  heavy  bonds  have  ceased  to  thrall. 
We  whom  in  life  the  fates  divide 
Should  sweetly  slumber  side  by  side- 
That  one  green  spray  would  drop  its  dew 
Softly  alike  above  tis  two. 

All  would  be  well ;  for  I  should  be 
At  last,  dear  loving  heart,  with  thee  I 

How  sweet  to  know  this  dust  of  oorsj' 
Mingling,  will  feed  the  self  same  flowers,— 
The  scent  of  leaves  the  song  bird's  tone. 
At  once  across  our  rest  be  blown. 
One  breath  of  sun,  one  sheet  of  rain. 
Make  green  the  earth  above  us  twain 

Ah,  sweet  and  strange,  for  I  should  be. 
At  last,  dear  tender  heart,  with  thee  1 

But  half  the  earth  may  intervene 
Thy  place  of  rest  and  mine  between— 

And  leagues  of  land  and  wastes  of  wavea 
May  atretch  and  toss  between  our  graves. 
Thy  bed  with  aummer  light  be  warm. 
While  anowdrifu  he^i,  in  wind  and  storm. 
My  pillow,  whose  one  thom  will  be, 
Beloved,  that  I  am  not  with  thee  I 

But  if  there  be  a  blissful  sphere 
Where  homesick  souls,  divided  here, 
And  wandering  wide  in  useless  quest. 
Shall  find  their  longed  for  heaven  of  rest. 
If  in  that  higher,  happier  birth 
We  meet  the  joys  we  missed  on  earth, 
All  will  be  well,  for  I  shall  be. 
At  last,  dear  loving  heart,  with  thee  I 

—Eli»a6eth  Aiers  AUem. 


THE  DAUGHTER. 

My  little  daughter  grows  apace ; 

Her  dolls  are  now  quite  out  of  date ; 
It  seems  that  I  must  take  their  platt. 

We  have  become  such  friends  of  late 

We  might  be  ministers  of  state, 
Discussing  projects  of  great  peril. 

Such  strange  new  questionings  dilate 
The  beauty  of  my  little  girL 

How  tall  she  grows  I  What  subtle  grace 
Doth  every  movement  animate ; 

With  garments  gathered  for  the  race 
She  stands,  a  goddess  slim  and  straight. 
Young  Artemis,  when  she  was  eight 

Among  the  myrtle  bloom  and  laurel — 
I  doubt  if  she  could  more  than  mate 

The  beauty  of  my  little  girl. 

The  baby  passes  from  her  face. 

Leaving  the  lines  more  delicate. 
Till  in  her  features  I  can  trace 

Her  mother's  smile,  serene,  sedate. 

*Tis  something  at  the  hands  of  fate 
To  watch  the  onward  years  unfurl 

Each  line  which  goes  to  consecrate 
The  beauty  of  my  little  girl. 

eutot. 

Lord?  hear  me,  as  in  prayer  I  wait 

Thou  gavest  all ;  guard  thou  my  pearl ; 
And,  when  thou  couptest  at  the  Gale 
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THE  FEILOSOPHT  OF  LmSQ. 
The  Etiqvkitb,  Econouixs  and  Ethics  of  thk  Hons. 
IN  TWENTY-SIX  LESSON-CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  XXIII.— Common-Place  Lives. 

A  common-place  life  we  saj  and  we  sigh 

But  why  should  we  sigh  as  we  say  ? 
The  common-place  seene  and  the  common  place  skj 

Make  up  the  common-place  day; 
The  moon  and  the  stars  are  common-place  tUnga, 
And  the  flower  that  blooms  and  the  bird  that  ungs. 
But  dark  were  the  world  and  sad  oar  lot 
If  the  flowers  fuled  and  the  son  shone  not, 
And  God,  who  studies  each  separate  soul 
Oat  o£  common-place  lives  makes  his  beaatifal  whole.— ifmi. 

OME  day  an  appreciative  poet  will 
celebrate  the  beauty  of  common- 
place lives.  With  the  early  morn- 
ing goes  forth  each  to  his  daily  toil. 
One  plods  behind  his  .plough, 
others  at  the  plane,  the  machine, 
the  forge  or  the  desk.  The  work 
is  monotonous,  continuous,  unin- 
spiring. The  laborer  is  only  one 
among  many ;  if  he  drops  out  of 
place  another  stands  ready  to  step 
in  and  close  up  the  ranks.  No 
eager  admirers  spur  him  on  to 
great  deeds  or  applaud  his  modest 
efforts.  Yet  the  work  of  the  world 
is  done  by  the  common-place  man 
and  the  common-place  woman.  If  he  receives  little  train- 
ing and  remuneration  for  his  pursuits,  she  receives  less. 
Their  names  are  neither  blazoned  in  newspapers  nor  recorded 
in  books,  and,  when  the  faithful  heart  ceases  to  beat,  a 
meager  epitaph  on  a  modest  stone,  if  even  so  much  as  that, 
is  all  that  remains  of  "  the  short  and  simple  annals  of  the 
poor." 

It  takes  a  soul  as  grand  as  Emerson's  to  state  that "  I  ask 
not  for  the  great,  the  remote,  the  romantic,  I  sit  at  the  feet  of 
the  familiar  and  the  low.  .  .  .  Man  is  surprised  to  find  that 
things  near,  are  not  less  wondrous  and  beautiful  than  things 
remote.  The  foolish  man  wonders  at  the  unusual,  the  wise 
man  at  the  usual." 

Dickens  saw  something  of  the  same,  when  he  said  through 
Joe  Gargery,  "  I  tell  yer,  Pip,  that  the  way  to  be  uncommon 
is  first  to  learn  to  be  common.  A  man  as  has  learned  to  do 
common  things  well,  afterwards  naturally  proceeds  to  be 
uncommon." 

Keflection  teaches  that  the  ordinary  man  and  woman  who 
do  their  duty  to  their  families  are  more  deserving  of  honor 
than  the  genius  who  fails.  No  Emerson  is  needed  to  tgach 
(hat  the  conscientious  performance  of  duties  in  huinl)|g  life 


leads  to  noblest  ends.  But  the  world  never  stops  to  consider 
thb  truth  any  more  than  it  pauses  to  notice  each  separate 
spear  in  a  meadow  of  grass,  or  to  watch  the  sky  which  is  such 
a  wonder  and  mystery  and  yet  so  utterly  common-place. 

The  ordinary  is  the  necessary ;  the  extraordinary  we  can 
do  without.  Yet,  by  a  strange  paradox,  men  value  most 
what  they  least  need.  It  is  a  reversal  of  that  order  of  reality 
which  would  place  the  best  first ;  an  order  which  must  be 
re-established  before  the  world  grows  greatly  wiser  or  better. 

These  common-place  lives  spring  from  homes  in  which  are 
nurtured  patience,  bravery,  self-abnegation,  integrity  and  un- 
tiring industry.  John  goes  out  to  his  work  after  the  break- 
fast Jane  has  cooked,  plodding  patiently  till  night-fall  with  a 
short  intermission  for  lunch  or  dinner.  Driving  the  hoe  or 
the  bellows  or  trowel  or  pen,  day  in  and  day  out,  he  is  not 
acutely  conscious  what  keeps  him  at  work.  No  theories  of 
far-reaching  responsibilities  to  little  Tom  and  Mollie  and  the 
baby,  to  say  nothing  of  Jane,  herself,  tax  his  brain,  yet  the 
obligation  of  finding  bread  for  little  mouths  and  of  bringing 
up  his  children,  as  far  as  he  knows  how,  to  be  honest  and 
honorable,  is  the  impetus  which  spurs  him  on,  summer  and 
winter,  well  or  ill.  The  unspoken  affection  which  is  a  portion 
of  his  very  being  steadies  every  swing  of  the  arm  or  beat  of 
the  heart. 

"  It  is  purely  an  animal  affection,"  may  be  said ;  even  so  it 
is  beautiful  and  divine.  Schweinfurth  relates  that  when 
hunters  wish  to  secure  elephants  for  their  tusks  they  set  fire 
to  the  bushes  in  which  the  beasts  are  hidden.  While  seeing 
no  hope  of  escape  for  themselves  or  their  young  to  the  last 
these  remarkable  animals  show  the  most  wonderful  heroism. 
Regardless  of  their  own  agony  the  elders  fill  their  trunks 
with  water  with  which  they  deluge  their  offspring  until  all 
sink  in  death.  Such  touchii^  affection  almost  ought  to  make 
the  civilized  world  forswear  the  use  of  ivory. 

Yet  nothing  is  more  commonplace  than  such  affection 
though  it  be  at  the  very  foundation  of  human  society. 

Like  all  other  attributes  it  has  a  reflex  action.  Other 
things  being  equal,  parents  are  better  men  and  women  than 
they  would  be  without  parentage.  Cams  Sterne  declares 
that "  the  h^hest  polish,  the  jinishing  touches  of  education, 
are  given  to  people,  not  by  home,  school  or  church,  but  by 
their  own  children.  Should  they  be  so  unfortunate  as  not  to 
have  any  they  will  experience  difficulties  in  replacing  this 
factor  in  the  education  of  their  affections." 

The  same  writer  believes  that  "almost  all  the  religious 
doctrines  that  add  to  our  happiness,  the  belief  in  immortality 
and  a  re-union  after  death,  have  their  origin  in  family  life  and 
the  family  has  its  origin  in  offspring." 

Bret  Hart's  *'  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp  "  describes  as  only 
an  artist  can  describe  the  influence  of  the  advent  of  an 
orphaned  infant  upon  a  colony  of  outlaws  and  barbarians. 
No  comment  is  needed  upon  a  moral  so  evident.  Whenever 
linen  band  together  in  masses  without  the  refining  influence 
of  women  or  the  tender  unconscious  appeals  of  babyhood, 
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they  degenerate  into  boors  or  ruffians.  The  touch  of  a  tiny 
fluttering  hand  playing  about  the  grizzled  face  is  more  power- 
ful than  the  edicts  of  a  monarch.  "  For  a  little  child  shall 
lead  them." . 

Very  near  to  the  mysterious  fount  of  being  are  the  artless- 
ness  and  archness  of  childhood.  "  £xcept  as  ye  be  as  little 
children  ye  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  It  is  a  sad 
hour  when  the  adult  loses  all  that  innocence  and  cries, 

"  There  is  no  little  child  within  me  now 

To  sing  bick  to  the  thrushes,  to  leap  up 
When  June  winds  kiss  me,  when  an  apple-bongh 

Laughs  into  blossoms  or  a  buttercup 
Plays  with  the  sunshine,  or  a  violet 
Dances  in  the  glad  dew." 

It  is  in  accordance  with  woman's  constitution  that  she  can 
make  a  home  by  herself  much  more  easily .  than  can  one  of 
the  genus  homo.  It  is  del^htful  to  see  Tom's  hat  upon  the 
rack  and  hear  his  step  upon  the  stair,"  said  a  happy  wife, 
"and  it  seems  now  that  I  could  not  live  without  him.  But  I 
know  that  life  would  go  on  in  a  dull  sad  way,  if  he  were  gone, 
and  I  should  still  keep  a  home,  it  might  consist  of  six  rooms 
or  two  or  one,  it  would  be  my  own ;  in  any  event,  an  expres- 
sion as  far  as  possible,  of  my  taste  and  feeling.  We  women 
dwell  so  much  in  our  feminine  appurtenances,  our  homes  are 
so  very  much  to  us  that  I  cannot  conceive  what  it  would  be 
like  to  be  homeless.  Our  thoughts  naturally  center  in  one 
spot  as  a  bird  is  drawn  to  its  nest," 

"  What  would  Tom  do  if  I  were  to  go  first  ?  Poor  fellow,  be 
would  be  utterly  adrift  and  lost,  not  so  much  for  loneliness 
after  the  first  few  months,  a  fact  it  is  hard  to  confess,  as  it 
would  be  for  the  loss  of  the  womanly  presence  and  the  home 
feeling  which  a  wife  embodies.  I  am  convinced  that  many  a 
man  marries  just  to  gratify  that" 

Because  they  can  themselves  make  a  home,  independent 
natures  would  live  upon  straightened  incomes  and  work  hard 
rather  than  go  into  service  with  good  wages  and  assured 
comforts.  Except  in  rare  cases  domestics  have  neither  hours 
to  themselves  nor  warm  and  pleasant  rooms  to  make  into  the 
semblance  of  a  home.  Until  domestic  service  is  placed  on  a 
better  footing  or  human  nature  is  less  selfish  andah^her 
development  becomes  more  universal,  solitary  women  will 
choose  to  sustain  solitary  homes,  no  matter  how  humble  and 
common-place.   Let  us  see  how  this  may  be  done. 

A  spinster  and  a  widow  struggling  along  in  Roseville,  one 
as  a  physician,  the  other  as  a  writer,  joined  forces  and  re- 
solved to  keep  house.  Renting  the  first  floor  of  a  cottage, 
the  necessary  furniture  made  sad  inroads  into  their  joint 
purse  of  one  hundred  dollars.  They  stained  the  floors  and 
covered  the  centers  with  home-made  rugs  of  ingrain  carpet ; 
themselves  painted  the  wood-work  a  dark  olive ;  hung  scrim 
curtains  at  the  windows  on  poles  made  out  of  old  broomsticks 
which  they  gilded ;  covered  the  doors  of  the  darkest  room 
with  crimson  cheese  cloth  gathered  at  the  top  and  bottom  to 
give  a  dash  of  warmer  color ;  tacked  on  a  dado  of  Japanese 
matting  on  which  one  of  the  two  painted  large  wild  flowers 
in  soft,  dull  tones  of  pink  and  buff ;  tinted  the  walls  a  tea-rose, 
hung  a  Japanese  lantern  in  the  middle  of  the  celling  and  dis- 
posed a  few  fans  in  the  dimmest  corner  of  the  room. 

A  few  old  chairs  bought  cheap  of  a  neighbor,  scrubbed,  the 
wood  covered  with  ebony  paint  then  varnished  with  here  and 
there  a  glint  of  gold,  were  re-bottomed  with  carpeting  or  felt 
or  embroidered  cloth  making  seats  as  comfortable  as  they 
were  handsome.  A  couple  of  old  easy  chairs  taken  to  pieces, 
the  springs  renewed,  the  hair  scalded,  picked  apart  and  re- 
placed were  covered  by  the  four  deft  and  busy  hands  and  sat 
nodding  to  one  another  at  the  joy  of  their  renovation  with  a 
rocker  between  to  keep  them  company. 

Mrs.  Soutbmayd's  interest  being  aroused  by  the  energy 


and  independence  of  her  friends,  expended  itself  in  many 
ways  such  as  the  gift  of  kitchen  and  dining-room  appurte- 
nances: Besides  these  she  sent  over  a  lounge  which  had 
served  its  day  in  the  nursery,  but  which,  under  their  refur- 
bishing, stretched  its  easy  length  resplendently  in  the  front 
parlor  or  sitting-room  which,  also,  served  for  the  doctor's 
oflice. 

Two  happier  women  Mrs.  Southmayd  had  never  seen 
than  these,  when  all  was  approximately  complete.  Such  a 
cozy,  cheery  spot  could  never  be  quite  finished.  There  was 
always  some  improvement  to  be  made,  a  box  for  window- 
gardening  where  Madeira  vine  and  an  ivy  climbed  away  in 
happy  rivalry  to  see  which  could  reach  the  farthest  and  hold 
up  its  little  hands  the  broadest  into  the  gay  sunshine.  At 
odd  minutes  there  were  home-made  frames  to  be  made  for 
photographs  and  sketches,  out  of  wood  or  plush,  scarfs  to 
embroider  for  tables  fashioned  out  of  old  boxes,  and  all  sorts 
of  trifles  which  their  hands  might  make  if  their  purses  could 
not  buy. 

Thty  flourished  apace,  such  people  always  do.  Thrift,  in- 
dustry^ and  aspiration  bear  fruit  as  certainly  as  the  apple  and 
the  peach.  It  was  a  proud  day  when  Mrs.  Southmayd  and  a 
couple  of  other  friends  were  invited  to  tea.  A  dainty,  simple, 
but  exquisite  repast,  they  who  had  provided  it  felt  amply  re- 
warded for  all  their  anxiety  in  breaking  away  from  cheap 
boarding-houses  and  embarking  on  their  own  frail  craft. 

The  spinster  author  gained  a  wider  reputation  and  laiger 
checks  for  the  productions  of  her  pen  year  by  year.  Her 
friend  grew  to  be  so  popular  among  women  and  children, 
that  she  set  up  a  horse  and  vehicle  and  hired  a  boy  to  drive 
and  her  practice  extended  into  the  surrounding  country. 
After  a  while  they  leased  the  whole  of  the  cottage,  then, 
bought  it,  installed  a  maid-of-all-work,  took  another  boy  to 
work  the  garden  and. became  citizens  in  every  sense  of  the 
term  but  one. 

About  this  time  the  doctor's  brother  died  insolvent,  leav- 
ing two  little  boys  and  a  baby  girl  to  the  care  of  their  in- 
competent mother.  She  had  been,  at  marriage,  a  belle, 
having  been  reared  in  a  showy  and  expensive  manner.  No 
thought  of  real  work,  duty  or  care  vexed  the  fair  horizon  at 
the  time  when  the  doctor,  left  a  penniless  widow  after  a 
brief,  hai^y  experience  of  wedded  life,  began  to  study  for  a 
profession.  Mrs.  James  Reynolds  was  then  so  shocked  at  the 
decision  of  Mrs.  Janeway  to  earn  her  own  living  that  she  ab* 
solutely  refused  to  hold  any  communication  with  a  person 
who  should  in  this  manner,  "lower  the  family  standard." 

Now,  paralyzed  with  the  thought  of  the  future,  Mrs.  Rey- 
nolds gladly  gave  up  her  children  to  her  sister-in-law.  Doctor 
Janeway  and  her  friend  Miss  Simmons  agreed  to  adopt  the 
little  ones  as  their  own  if  the  feeble  mother  would  transfer  to 
them  her  precious  little  "  hostages  to  fortune." 

These  two  solitary  women,  self-dependent  as  they  were, 
with  unwearying  toil  and  frugality  had  established  a  home,  a 
center  of  happiness  and  beneficence.  Neither  expected  to 
marry  but  both  felt  the  desire  to  have  dear  little  children  to 
love  and  care  for  and  bless.  It  made  the  home  more  sym- 
metrical and  wholesome.  It  saved  these  orphans  from  desti- 
tution and  gave  to  society  two  young  men  and  one  bright 
young  creature  who  became,  in  turn,  all  that  their  foster 
parents  could  desire. 

If,  as  George  Eliot  says,  "  There  is  no  private  life  which 
has  not  been  determined  by  a  wider  public  life,"  it  is  also 
true  that  the  larger  life  of  society  is  made  up  of  innumerable 
units.  If  it  be  the  object  to  develop  all  the  impulses  on 
which  rest  the  well-being  of  the  race,  these  units  must  nec- 
essarily unfold  by  the  fireside.  Adverse  influences  there,  will 
require  long  years  of  teaching  to  rectify  afterward.  Social 
forces  operate  first  on  the  {jdijadg^L  GoOglC 
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While  a  strong,  well-balanced  woman  from  compulsion  or 
by  preference,  may  outwork  her  energies  in  anypnrfession  or 
occupation  soever,  she  will  still  be, 

"  Ttpc  of  the  wise  who  soar  bat  never  roam, 
True  to  the  kindred  points  <rf  hearen  and  home." 

They  who  object  to  the  principle  ot  woman's  entering  such 
avocation,  will  as  little  fo^ve  success  as  failure.  They  feel 
like  St.  Bernard  who,  on  entering  the  church  at  Spires, 
Germany,  is  reported  to  have  been  saluted  by  the  image  of 
the  Madonna,  who  said,  "Good  Morn,  Bernard."  Ignoring 
this  exhibition  of  power  the  man  replied,  "  Oh  I  your  ladyship 
hath  forgot  yourself.  It  is  not  lawful  for  women  to  speak  in 
churches." 

In  our  transition  state  many  are  not  "set  in  families"  and 
can  never  be.  They  need  not,  therefore,  remain  homeless. 
The  selfish  and  predatory  instincts  of  animals  still  survive 
and  will  be  only  gradually  outgrown.  Hiey  who  harbor  the 
noblest  sentiments  cannot  alwajrs  carry  them  into  practical 
life.  The  senses  are  mighty  and  the  will  weak.  The  de- 
velopment of  domesticity  is  through  all  sorts  of  sinuous  ways 
and  the  fireside  is  too  frequently  a  place  of  contention  and 
wretchedness. 

Isaac  Taylor  calls  "  home  a  garden,  high-walled  towards 
the  blighting  north-east  wind  of  selfish  care.  .  .  .  Within  its 
circle  each  individual  is  known  to  all  and  all  respect  the  same 
principles  of  justice  and  kindness."  If  only  a  certain  pro- 
portion have  reached  that  condition,  at  least  society  has  gone 
beyond  the  stage  when  domestic  masterhood  and  servitude 
was  the  recognized  relation,  and  it  will  all  be  due  to  the 
faithfulness  of  common-place  lives. 

 —Hester  M.  PooU. 

Oricfaulln  Good  Houskksbtihg. 

ABIiEEF. 

[A/Mr  ^  Good  HoniBsnFiHc: 

I  encloK  lb  poem—*  pen^ictura  of  mj  deir  little  dead  son.  It  la  Mily  a  Ut 
heart-history,  and,  though  writteo  in  tSSt,  I  have  never  before  offered  it  for  polv 
licatkm,  for,  as  a  foitbfnl  description  of  my  beantlful  boy  tn  the  long  sleep,  it  has 
seemed  too  sacred  to  me  to  be  pla^  In  the  hands  of  strangers  for  literary 
criddsm.  But  something  in  the  tone  of  Good  Housskhspihg  malces  me  feel 
that  iktrt  it  will  not  receive  harsh  criUcisro,  eren  if  It  ii  not  worth  publishing. 

E.  J.  a] 

Our  golden-haired  boy  with  his  bird  on  his  breast, 

Lovingly,  peacefully,  sweetly  at  rest; 

In  his  lightly  crossed  arms,  as  in  love's  fond  caress. 

Amid  the  soft  folds  of  his  navy-blue  dress, 

Lies  the  little  canary  whose  chirp  and  sweet  trill 

Once  gladdened  his  heart  to  the  tenderest  thrill. 

From  his  dear  little  face  all  the  sparkle  ii  gone, 
But  the  sweetness  is  left ;  and  to  sweet,  precious  one  I 
The  high,  noble  brow  'neatb  the  soft,  wavy  hair; 
The  lighUy  closed  lids  and  the  cheeka  roond  and  £air  • 
The  beaatif  al  month,— oh  I  words  cannot  tell 
Its  expression,  aldwugh  we  know  it  so  well ; 

The  gold  of  the  hair,  the  dress  of  dark  blue, 
The  bird's  yellow  plumage  of  delicate  hue : 
There's  naught  here  like  death,  and  why  do  we  weep 
O'er  our  dear  little  pets  just  fallen  asleep? 
Is  the  golden  fringe  of  the  curtains  white 
Forever  dropped  o'er  the  blue  eyes  bright? 

Shall  we  never  again  hear  the  laughter  and  song 
In  sweet  cadence  mingling  all  the  day  long? 
Uh  I  can  this  look  be  the  last  that  is  given 
Such  loveliness  rare,  fit  only  for  heaven  ? 
For  heaven  ?  Yes,  songsters  paradise  fill, — 
What  is  heaven  to  the  boy  without  the  bird's  trill  ? 

Our  idolised  child  with  his  bird  on  his  breast. 
Lovingly,  peacefully,  sweetly  at  rest. 
Together  they  came,  together  tiiey  go, 
Beaatifuli  innocent^  saved  from  life's  woe. 


Uflginal  in  Good  HousEXBEriNO. 

QUIVaE  FSESEBTIia. 

How  It  Should  and  Should  Not  Be  Donb. 

]^^j„,yfEXT  to  the  housewifely  satisfaction  of  putting  up 
'^r^^^  one's  own  jellies  and  preserves  is  the  diluted  com- 
^tflfll  ^'^  superintending  the  maiden  efforts  of  one's 
\  5^^^  youthful  neighbor ;  so  with  the  wisdom  born  of 
rf^T  experience  it  would  suit  nqr  humor  to  be  in  at  the 
\Y  quince  preserving  of  some  painstaking  little  novice. 
I'^nless  you  are  willing  to  "take  pains"  and  a  gbod 

t,  (Il-ijI  of  time  and  sugar,  leave  quinces  from  your  list. 
The  fortunate  housekeeper  is  she  who  owns  her  own  quince 
trees  and  watches  the  development  of  the  fruit  from  its  fresh, 
pink-tinted  blossom  to  the  downy  perfection  of  its  golden 
globes.  She  will  then  watch  her  treasures  critically,  leaving 
them  long  enough  ungathered  to  admit  of  the  fnll  ripening 
influences  of  latest  summer  sun.  When,  however,  she  espies 
some  day  a  spot  of  decay  flecking  some  golden  quince  she 
will  know  that  preserving  day  is  at  hand,  and  with  the  most 
careful  of  handling  the  fnut  will  be  gathered  into  baskets. 
The  great  orange  quinces  are  the  best,  and  the  only  kind 
that  seems  to  compensate  forthe  labor  incident  to  preserving. 

The  polishing  process  comes  first,  for  if  one  would  extract 
the  entire  virtues  of  her  fruit  the  parings  must  be  saved.  The 
down  thoroughly  rubbed  off  and  the  blossom  end  removed, 
with  any  microscopic  spots  of  decay,  the  fruit  may  be  pared. 
If  any  portion  of  the  liquid  is  to  be  used  for  jelly  the  seeds 
must  be  removed,  as  they  impart  a  ropy  quality  to  the  syrup. 
They  are  much  prized,  however,  by  the  frivolous  members  of 
the  household,  as  the  chief  ingredient  in  bandoline,  and  will 
command  a  fair  price  from  any  druggist,  for  the  same  vain 
purpose.  But  to  return  to  the  paring. 

Unless  one's  hands  are  of  phenomenal  development  it  is  best 
to  quarter  the  fruit  before  paring.  A  silver  fruit  knife  may  then 
be  used  which  will  not  discolor  the  fruit  and  will  be  pleasant  to 
handle.  To  still  further  prevent  discoloration,  drop  the  cored 
quarters,  as  fast  as  pared,  into  earthem  jars  filled  with  water. 
When  the  paring  is  done  drain  the  water  from  the  fruit  and 
pour  it  upon  the  parings  which  should  then  be  simmered 
until  soft.  Strain  them,  not  too  closely,  and  use  the  liquid  as 
the  foundation  for  your  syrup. 

Before  preparing  this,  however,  the  liquid  may  be  still 
further  utilized  and  enriched.  Pour  the  fruit  and  the  water 
in  which  it  is  immersed  into  a  deep  pan  (one  of  block  tin  is 
preferable)  and  simmer  until  the  quarters  may  be  easily 
pierced  with  a  fork.  Remove  them  from  the  pan,  strain  the 
liquid  and  add  a  pound  of  sugar  to  each  pint  of  juice.  When 
your  syrup  is  clear  add  the  quinces  and  boil  gently  until  they 
are  thoroughly  permeated;  then  remove  from  the  fire,  cover 
closely  and  let  them  stand  over  night  In  the  morning  spread 
the  quinces  upon  broad  platters  in  the  hottest  sunshine  you 
can  find,  and  enjoy  the  reddening  process  to  which  the  sun's 
rays  will  subject  them.  In  the  meantime  boil  the  syrup  until 
it  begins  to  thicken.  Add  the  quinces,  bring  them  to  the 
boiling  point,  and  the  laborious  process  is  over. 

The  traditional  method  of  putting  up  the  fruit  is  to  fill 
earthern  jars  with  the  fruit  and  syrup,  cover  with  brandied 
paper  and  tie  up ;  but  a  method  that  seems  in  every  way 
preferable  is  the  use  of  the  Mason  cans.  A  Uttle  less  sugar 
may  be  used  where  the  fruit  is  canned,  the  proportion  of 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pound  of  fruit  having 
proved  highly  satisfactory  in  my  own  experience.  The 
quinces  canned  by  this  painstakng  process  are  of  a  fine,  deep 
red,  and  furnish  one  of  the  housekeeper's  most  reliable 
"stand-bys."  If  any  syrup  is  left  after  the  cans  are  filled,  a 
tumblerful  of  rich  jelly  may  be  made  by  adding  a  cupful  of 
sugar,  heated  very  hot  in  the  oven,  to  the  boiling  liquid. 

^  —Georgia  A.  Peek. 
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Original  in  Good  HoDnuBrma. 

HOUSE  OLEAHIHa, 
After  thb  Manner  of  the  "  Men  Folks." 

V  AUGUSTUS  is  pronounced  by 
competent  critics  to  be  an  original 
thinker  on  matters  lying  in  the 
trend  of  his  special  pursuits,  but 
on  the  subject  of  house-cleaning, 
though  very  decided  in  his  opin- 
ions and  prompt  in  his  utterances, 
he  has  nothing  new  to  offer.  His 
ideas  seem  to  be  gleaned  from  the 
newspaper  articles  that  appear  an- 
nually in  the  months  of  April  and 
May,  the  two  leading  points  of 
which  are  that  house-cleaning  pro- 
-3  ceeds  not  so  much  from  respect 
to  the  "cleanliness,  which  is  next 
to  godliness,"  as  from  a  trouble- 
some mania  attacking  the  female  part  of  the  community  in 
the  spring  months,  and  that  the  male  portion  undergo  an- 
noyances which  nearly  drive  them  "  clean  daft "  as  they  come 
home  wearied  from  their  business  to  find  what  ought  to  be  a 
haven  of  rest  a  tempest-tossed  sea  with  everything  at  sizes 
and  sevens. 

Now,  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  hear  Robert  Burdette  recount 
the  discomforts  of  house-cleaning,  and  we  all  have  laughed 
over  the  experience  of  the  man  with  his  bare  feet  on  a  cake 
of  soap  describing  the  angle  of  i>t5  on  the  clock-dial,  and 
the  like,  but  what  man  in  a  hundred  suffers  any  inconvenience 
unless  he  is  called  upon  to  assist  at  the  stove-pipe  period? 

"  His  digeation  waits  on  appetitCt 
And  health  on  both," 

and  he  reads  the  evening  paper  with  the  same  relish,  whether 
his  chair  is  in  its  nook  at  the  library  window  or  in  the  bath- 
room, enjoys  his  sleeping  apartment  equally  well  with  car- 
pets up  or  down  and  gloats  over  the  fact  that  such  sense- 
less "gimcracks"  as  "shams"  have  disappeared  from  his 
couch. 

But  Augustus  is  strongly  imbued  with  the  idea  that  much 
unnecessary  time,  which  might  be  used  in  cultivating  their 
minds,  is  spent  by  women  in  sweeping  and  dusting,  so  if  he 
spies  me  with  a  broom  or  a  duster  I  am  treated  to  a  harangue 
—I  cannot,  with  all  my  respect  for  his  talents,  call  it  a  lec- 
ture—and I  have  learned  to  so  order  my  ways  that  the  setting 
the  house  to  rights  is  done  during  his  absence  or  when  I  know 
he  is  buried  fathoms  deep  in  his  own  thoughts  behind  his 
study  door. 

Before  I  knew  Augustus  as  well  as  I  do  now,  these  tirades 
of  his  used  to  trouble  me,  for  I  had  a  higher  ambition  than  to 
spend  my  life  in  "  drivelling  occupations,"  but  I  realized  at 
last  what  once  I  would  not  have  believed,  tjiat  sometimes  one 
finds  a  flaw  where  perfection  was  expected.  But  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  defective  judgment,  a  mere  peccadillo ;  he  is  cer- 
tainly the  best  man  in  the  world,  and  I  probably  know  noth- 
ing of  what  other  women  are  compelled  to  suffer. 

His  sister  helped  much  in  setting  my  conscience  at  ease. 
Augustus  professed  to  speak  from  the  plane  of  experience, 
because  when  a  student  at  a  boarding  school  he  was  obliged 
to  care  for  his  apartments,  and  he  often  referred  to  the  brief 
period  he  occupied  in  keeping  them  in  *' perfect  order."  In 
my  ignorance,  I  had  supposed  that  they  were  subjected  to  a 
West  Point  style  of  inspection  and  that  everything  was  as 
immaculate  as  he  supposed,  but  he  spoke  of  it  one  day  in  his 
sister's  presence.  She  is  a  very  plain-spoken  woman  and  she 
had  a  grim  expression  as  she  said : 

"Well,  Augustus,  if  I  were  you  I  would  never  mention  that 
room  again.   I  remember  it  well.   I  visited  you  once  and  I 


really  feared  you  would  have  the  cholera.  I  spent  almost  a 
whole  day  in  putting  it  in  a  wholesome  condition.  I  recol- 
lect, too,  that  you  regretted  that  I  must  lose  thereby  a  lecture 
by  your  favorite  professor  on  hygiene,  but  you  attended.  I 
thought      needed  to  hear  it." 

But  on  the  whole,  we  get  on  very  smoothly;  we  have 
"agreed  to  disagree,"  that  is,  I  manage  to  keep  out  of  his 
way,  and  "  out  of  sight  is  out  of  mind  "  with  him,  and  if,  per- 
adventure,  I  am  caught  napping  in  my  sweeping-cap  and  he 
tells  me  sternly  that  he  is  sorry  to  see  me  making  myself  a 
slave  to  dust,  I  reply  that  it  seems  very  appropriate  to  me, 
for  out  of  it  the  body  of  my  lord  and  master  was  formed,  then 
he  smiles  in  spite  of  himself  and  the  edge  of  his  displeasure 
is  dulled. 

One  spring,  several  years  ago,  I  was  feeling  unusually 
strong,  and  as  there  is  always  need  in  our  household  of  the 
strictest  economy,  since  though  Augustus  has  brains  they  are 
not  the  kind  that  coin  readily  into  dollars,  I  proposed  to  do 
the  house-cleaning  myself,  if  he  felt  that  he  could  give  me  a 
few  lifts  in  carpet-beating,  etc.  At  first  he  positively  refused, 
for  he  is  very  chivalric,  but  he  needed  a  new  microscope,  and 
finally  consented,  saying  that  he  had  the  time  to  spare  and 
could  do  almost  everything  himself  and  we  would  have  a 
regular  picnic  of  it.  He  grew  so  enthusiastic  that  I  really 
anticipated  a  jolly  time  when  he  should  come  down  from  tlw 
clouds  and  we  would  meet  on  a  common  level.  I  wrought 
myself  up  to  a  pitch  of  the  highest  gratitude  as  I  dwelt  upon 
the  self-denial  of  this  man  who  could  "knock  the  stars  with 
his  sublime  head,"  descending  so  gracefully  to  common 
service. 

About  the  middle  of  April  I  told  him  one  morning  at  break- 
fast that  the  nails  were  all  out  of  the  carpet  in  the  north  bed- 
room, and  if  he  would  remove  the  furniture  the  carpet  could 
be  taken  up  and  beaten  and  we  might  finish  the  room  before 
night 

"  O,  yes  1 "  but  he  had  a  business  letter  to  write  first  that* 
would  take  about  five  minutes,  and  I  must  take  no  more  nails 
from  carpets  hereafter,  he  would  attend  to  that  himself.  I 
washed  the  breakfast  dishes,  put  my  kitchen  in  order,  and 
made  part  of  my  preparations  for  dinner,  and  then  went  up 
stairs;  there  my  right-hand  man  sat  at  his  ease  with  a  book 
in  his  band.  "  Well,"  I  said,  "  have  you  beaten  your  carpet  ? " 
He  looked  up  with  a  far-away  expression  which  gradually 
changed  into  one  of  comprehension. 

"Upon  my  life,  I  forgot  all  about  that  carpet,"  he  said  rue- 
fully, "  but  the  postman  brought  the  Sotanical  Gazette^  a  new 
species  of  fern  has  been  found  in  this  state,  so  I  just  took 
down  *  Hooker— '" 

His  tone  grew  enthusiastic,  but  I  turned  away  and  went  to 
the  scene  of  our  proposed  labors.  He  followed  in  a  twinkling, 
looking  so  picturesque  in  skull  cap  and  shirt  sleeves  that  I 
forgave  him  on  the  spot.  The  furniture  was  soon  whisked 
out  of  the  room.  "Take  the  carpet  out  on  the  vacant  lot  at 
the  back  of  the  house,"  I  said,  "sweep  both  sides  and  beat  it 
well."  He  is  a  great,  broad-shouldered,  stalwart  fellow,  and  for 
a  space  of  five  minutes  I  heard  some  feeble  little  whacks,  but 
these  ceased,  and  glancing  out  the  window,  to  my  dismay,  I 
saw  him  rolling  up  the  carpet.  I  threw  up  the  window  and 
waved  my  duster  so  furiously  that  I  suppose  he  feared  a  con- 
flagration, for  he  came  runnii^  to  the  window  at  the  top  of 
his  speed.  "  I  hope  you  do  not  consider  that  carpet  beaten  ? " 
I  said,  "the  dust  is  not  half  out." 

"  How  long  do  you  expect  a  man  to  work  on  a  thing  of  this 
kind?"  he  said,  "I  have  beaten  it  a  half  hour  already." 

But  he  went  back  and  the  blows  fell  more  vigorously.  We 
all  work  better  when  our  blood  is  up. 

When  it  was  time  to  put  the  carpet  down,  he  insisted  that 
he  could  do  it  alone  and  I  left  ^e  roorn^  1  camcJj^t  to  find 
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the  stripes  askew.  "  Oh  1  this  will  never  do  I "  I  cried,  "  it 
must  be  straight" 

"Why,  it  is  perfectly  straight,"  he  said,  and  I  could  not 
convince  him  otherwise  except  by  actual  measurement,  thot^h 
he  prides  himself  on  his  correct  eye,  and  when  he  saw  that  he 
must  give  up  he  marvelled  on  the  folly  of  women  in  paying 
so  much  attention  to  trifles  till  I  was  glad  to  hold  my  peace, 
wondering  what  was  the  use  of  a  post-graduate  course  in 
mathematics  if  one  could  not  lay  a  carpet  at  right  angles. 

He  took  the  nails  from  the  next  cariwt  according  to  promise ; 
here  we  found  carpet  bugs.  It  was  the  first  appearance  of 
the  pest  in  our  house,  and  he  ran  off  for  a  bottle  to  imprison 
some  of  them,  and  then  must  go  to  the  microscope,  while  the 
vermin  escaped  by  dozens  under  the  baseboard,  and  I  was 
ready  to  tear  my  sweeping-cap  into  shreds  with  vexadon. 

If  "tribulation  worketh  patience,"  my  stock  was  materially 
increased  before  the  campaign  ended,  which  was  not  until  the 
middle  of  July.  The  shades  in  the  guest  room  were  down  for 
two  months  waiting  for  Augustus  to  adjust  the  fixtures,  and 
many  ci  our  friends  took  that  particular  time  to  visit  us,  and 
the  "  windows,  blank  and  bare,"  had  the  same  inhospitable 
stare  for  each. 

While  he  was  putting  down  the  stair-carpet  he  had  a  call, 
and,  as  he  afterward  did  not  return  to  the  work,  thinking  he 
was  too  busy,  I  asked  if  he  was  wilting  I  should  finish  it? 

"Certainly  not,"  replied  he.  "I  will  attend  to  it  shortly." 

It  remained  just  so  for  a  week,  and  he  went  up  and  down 
the  stairs  all  the  time.  One  afternoon  I  completed  the  task. 
Augustus  was  evidently  no  wiser. 

I  grew  to  have  the  feeling  that  every  time  I  suggested  do- 
mestic affairs  I  was  interrupting  transactions  which  concerned 
the  universe,  and  that  I  had  no  right  to  expect  Jupiter  to  come 
down  from  Olympus  to  level  ant-hills;  but  I  never  tried 
again  to  economize  after  that  fashion. 

It  must  have  been  soon  after  this  that  Augustus  became  so 
interested  in  polished  floors;  the  terrible  spectre  of  dust 
which  kept  so  many  women  out  of  intellectual  pathways  would 
now  be  ezordsed.  He  proposed  that  these  floors  should  be 
laid  throughout  the  house. 

"  But,  Augustus,"  I  said,  "  the  parlor  carpets  are  new,  it 
seems  a  pity  to  do  it  just  now,  and,  besides,  it  will  be  very 
expensive." 

"  Yes,"  he  rejoined  scornfully, "  I  want  to  liberate  you  from 
your  serfdom  and  you  kiss  your  chains." 

But  I  pre  vailed,  upon  him  at  last  to  have  his  study  floor  done 
by  way  of  experiment,  but  since  the  bill  was  presented  he  has 
said  nothing  about  the  rest  of  the  house,  though  the  parlor 
carpets  are  shabby,  and  I  am  not  only  willing  but  anxious.  I 
think  the  deluded  man  supposed  that  when  these  floors  were 
once  laid  they  need  never  be  touched  thereafter.  I  attended 
to  the  study  surreptitiously  for  a  long  time,  but  one  morning 
he  surprised  me  within  the  sacred  domain  with  a  dusting 
brush  and  a  pail  of  water. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  said  he.  "I  thought  you  were 
emancipated  from  this  kind  of  drudgery,  here  at  least" 

"But  the  dust  will  settle,  even  here,"  I  said. 

"  Nonsense  I "  he  answered.   "  It  is  all  in  your  eye." 

I  would  not  have  you  think  that  he  makes  a  practice  of 
using  slang,  but  I  suppose  he  felt  unwonted  provocation. 

"Well,  Augustus,  I  said,  changing  my  line  of  defense, 
"ever  since  those  hygienic  articles  of  yours,  'Vipers  that  we 
Cherish  in  our  Homes,'  appeared  in  the  Mormng  Chronicle^ 
I  have  been  expecting  the  health  commissioners  here  on  a 
tour  of  inspection.  They  doubtless  think  you  have  a  model 
establishment  in  that  regard,  and  I  wanted  to  make  sure  that 
they  should  find  no  bacteria  floating  round  in  your  very 
study."  He  laughed,  as  I  intended,  and  I  passed  on  scot 
free  for  that  time. 


I  had  some  lovely  mats,  which  I  placed  in  the  study  after 

the  new  floor  was  laid.  I  found  them  in  a  pile  outside  the 
door.  "  Never  let  me  see  any  of  these  dust-breeding  affairs 
inside  this  door  again  "  were  my  peremptory  orders.  A  few 
weeks  after  he  called  me  to  the  study  door.  "  It  is  strange, 
Maria,  that  you  have  allowed  the  children  to  play  here;  see 
how  the  floor  is  marred,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  space  under 
the  table  which  looked  as  though  it  might  have  been  the 
battle  ground  of  the  Kilkenny  cats.  Now  if  anything  will 
make  a  mother  "flare  up"  it  is  to  have  a  charge  laid  at  the 
door  of  her  offspring. 

"  The  children  have  never  been  inside  this  room,  Augustus 
Dempster,"  I  answered  hotly.  "  That  is  where  your  own  feet 
rest,  or  ought  to,  and  whether  you  have  intellectual  cramps 
or  convulsions,  I  do  not  know ;  and  those  scratches  over  there 
are  where  I  hear  you  tramping  up  and  down  every  afternoon 
like  a  caged  animal.   The  children,  indeed ! " 

"It  does  not  seem  possible,"  he  returned,  in  a  crestfallen 
manner,  "that  I  could  have  done  it,  but  if  such  is  the  case,  I 
suppose  I  shall  have  to  consent  to  have  those  mats  down ; 
they  will  cover  up  those  disfiguring  marks  at  least." 

So  the  mats  were  spread  again,  and,  as  of  old,  "  man  had 
his  will,  but  woman  had  her  way." 

But  as  I  said  before,  this  is  but  a  tiny  blemish  in  the  shining 
character  of  my  grand  Augustus.  In  dealing  with  this  matter 
I  have  learned  to  obey  the  text,"£phraim  is  joined  to  his 
idols ;  let  him  alone,"  but  in  my  calm  moments  of  reflection, 
I  realize  how  impossible  it  is  for  a  being  of  lofty  mold  to  ap- 
pear other  than  ridiculous  in  striving  to  conform  to  the  customs 
or  to  think  thle  thoughts  of  those  who  dwell  in  the  kingdom 
of  Lilliput. 

 —S.J.  Underwood. 

Oricful  In  Good  HousBUipnio. 

WHEV  ICT  SHIP  OOKEB  IH. 

White  sand;  shore  before  me  lies, 
From  which  swift  surges  backward  slip  j 

And  where  blue  ocean  meets  blue  skies 
In  hazy  blending;  shows  a  ship,— 

Pml^  indistinct,  as  barque  dreams. 

On  gliding,  it  unmoTing  seems. 

Perchance  a  fairy  craft  it  la. 
With  countless  treasorei  in  its  hold,— 

Bright  gems  and  perfumes  rare,  I  wis. 
And  untold  wealth  of  shining  gold. 

A  ship  for  which  I've  waited  long, — 

Ship  writ  In  tale  and  sung  in  song. 

A  careless  child  upon  the  shore,— 
A  happ7  child  with  bared  white  feet,— 

Pursues  the  waves  and,  through  their  roar, 
Sings  gladly  clear  this  couplet  sweet : 

"  Life's  grandest  promise  will  begin 

Fulfilhnent  when  my  ship  comes  in." 

The  dim  white  sail  glides  slowly  by. 

Far,  far  next  line  of  sky  and  sea. 
Until  it  fades  before  my  eye ; 

Yet,  somewhere,  know  I  that  to  me 
A  ship  Is  sailing,  bringing  all 
Of  joy  or  pain  that  shall  befall. 

A  phantom  barque,  with  sails  like  wings, 

It  drifts  along  the  tide  of  time, 
And  marveling  what  fate  it  brings, 

I  listen  to  the  happy  rhyme : 
"  Life's  grandest  promise  will  begin 
Fulfillment  when  my  ship  comes  in." 

—Mary  Clark  JHuntingttm* 


Thk  soul  of  music  dumbers  in  the  shell 
Till  waked  and  kindled  by  the  master's  spell ; 
And  feeling  hearts,  touch  them  but  JFightly,  pour  ■ 
Atbopsandi?elo(Uc»[^^^l(5j<^e^|.^(^g[g  ,  '  ^ 
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Oriite*!  In  Good  Housikbeping. 

OHBTBABTHEMUHS. 

The  "Quebk  of  Autdmh"  Flowsrs. 

'  E  Chrysanthemum  is  not  a  new  flower. 
For  centuries  it  has  been  cultivated 
by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese.  The 
latter  especially  have  long  held 
yearly  "shows"  and  offered  prizes 
for  the  finest  plants.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  Boston  was  the  first  to 
inaugurate  "Chrysanthemum 
shows"  in  this  countiy.  Where 
should  things  start  from  if  not  from 
the  "Hub?"  Other  large  cities 
soon  followed  after,  and  Chrysan- 
themum has  been  crowned  "Queen 
of  Autumn."  They  have  been  cul- 
tivated less  than  half  a  century  in 
this  countiy,  have  never  excited 
any  particular  enthusiasm,  being 
kept  as  a  house-plant,  or  found  in 
old-fashioned  gardens,  where  they  grew  undisturbed  year 
after  year. 

We  have  just  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  Chiysanthemum 
is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  very  front  rank  of  "  florists*  flow- 
ers." Why?  Because  (as  children  say)  they  are  beautiful  in 
themselves;  have  a  great  variety  in  shape  and  coloring;  are 
easily  grown ;  are  hardy  in  cold  climates ;  will  bear  more 
abuse  than  any  other  plant,  and  return  good  for  evil ;  bloom 
a  long  time  when  flowers  are  scarce  and  doubly  appreciated. 
They  bridge  over  the  space  between  the  lavish  wealth  of 
summer  bloom  and  the  tardy  flowering  of  the  house-plants. 
If  we  have  nothing  else  in  bloom  for  our  Thanksgiving  feast, 
the  Chiysanthemum  is  ready.  What  will  attract  more  atten- 
tion in  the  fall  than  a  bed  of  Chrysanthemums  in  the  garden  ? 
After  everything  in  the  shape  of  flowers  has  been  laid  low  by 
the  frost,  the  Chi3rsanthemum  suddenly  awakens  to  the  fact 
that  its  time  has  come.  What  if  cold  November  winds  do 
blow  and  the  herald  of  the  snow  storm  is  out  scattering 
the  flakes  here  and  there?  Brave  Chrysanthemum  holds 
up  its  head  (if  it  is  well  stak«d  up)  and  defies  the  storm ; 
it  is  often  covered  with  snow  when  in  full  bloom.  Where 
is  another  plant  tjiat  will  give  such  abundant  returns  for 
so  small  an  outlay?  Another  thing,  the  veriest  tyro  in 
floriculture  can  grow  them  without  the  aid  of  greenhouse 
or  conservatory,— provided  he  knows  how,— and  the  "how" 
is  very  simple. 

I  have  raised  the  finest  pot-plants  by  the  following  method : 
After  the  old  plants  have  bloomed  I  cut  them  down  to  the 
root.  The  suckers  soon  start;  when  grown  three  or  four 
inches  high  I  make  cuttings  of  them,  breaking  off  with  the 
thumb  and  finger;  take  off  all  leaves  but  the  upper  one,  root 
in  wet  sand  and  pot  off  in  three-inch  pots.  I  take  these  cut- 
tings and  root  them  in  preference  to  the  suckers  (as  many  do) 
because  the  latter  have  long  straggling  roots.  The  potting 
soil  is  made  of  rotted  sod  and  rotted  cow  manure,  equal  parts. 
After  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots,  re-pot  into  six-inch 
and  about  the  first  of  June  into  the  blooming  pots,  which  are 
eight  and  ten-inch.  During  this  time  they  are  kept  in  a  cool 
greenhouse,  have  fresh  air  every  day,  and  as  soon  as  the 
weather  gets  warm  enough  so  as  not  to  freeze  them  at  night 
they  are  set  in  a  cold  frame  to  harden  off,  having  the  glass  off 
in  the  day  time  and  covering  at  night.  After  they  are  put 
into  the  blooming  pots,  they  are  sunk  in  the  ground  in  a 
sunny  place  and  the  tops  of  the  pots  covered  with  moss  to 
keep  the  roots  from  drying. 

They  are  watered  twice  a  day  with  the  hose.  This  is  where 
the  worA  comes  in.  If  one  has  unlimited  water  and  a  hose 


they  are  easily  showered;  if  it  must  be  carried  in  a  watering- 
pot  it  becomes  hard  work.  Plants,  to  keep  their  foli^  from 
top  to  bottom,  must  not  dry  up  ofur  from  first  to  last  This 
watering  keeps  the  foliage  bright,  the  lower  leaves  from  fall- 
ing, the  black  aphis  from  increasing.  If  they  appear  in  num- 
bers, sprinkle  with  tobacco  dust  and  they  will  sneeze  their 
heads  off.  The  plants  must  have  the  ends  of  the  branches 
pinched  off  from  time  to  time  as  needed  to  make  good  shaped 
plants.  Do  not  pinch  after  the  middle  of  July.  After  the 
buds  are  big  enough  to  handle,  pick  off  all  the  imperfect  ones; 
if  you  want  extra  flowers,  only  allow  one  to  a  branch.  At  this 
time  water  once  a  week  with  weak  liquid  manure.  When  the 
nights  grow  cool  they  are  moved  inside  a  cold  greenhouse 
to  flower. 

Aim  at  perfection.  I  have  told  you  how  to  grow  hand- 
some plants.  You  can  grow  very  good  plants  much  easier. 
You  can  buy  them  in  early  spring  and  set  them  directly  in 
the  ground  in  any  good  soil,  only  remembering  that  it  must 
be  a  sunny  place ;  they  must  be  pinched  and  watered.  You 
can  let  them  remain  in  the  garden  all  winter,  throwing  some 
brush  or  dead  leaves  over  them  after  they  have  done  bloom- 
ing. Sometimes  we  have  one  or  two  frosty  nights  and  then 
several  weeks  of  pleasant  weather.  If  the  plants  are  pinned 
up  in  newspapers  at  night  it  will  preserve  their  beauty  much 
longer.  If  you  wish  to  enjoy  them  in  your  window,  they  can 
be  potted  just  as  they  set  their  buds,  and  shaded  a  few  days, 
kept  sprinkled,  and  they  will  come  out  all  right.  This  is  the 
easy  way  to  grow  them. 

The  varieties  are  numbered  among  the  hundreds.  Among 
the  best  are  the  following:  Chinese,  Pink  Perfection;  Mrs. 
Mary  Morgan,  pink;  Golden  Queen  of  England,  yellow; 
George  Glenny,  medium  size,  yellow ;  White  Eve,  incurved, 
yellowish  white;  Empress  M  India,  incurved,  white;  Mrs. 
Cullingford,  medium  flat  flower,  pure  white ;  King  of  Crim- 
sons, medium  flat  flower,  rich  deep  crimson ;  Duchess  of  Con- 
naught,  incurved  large  flower,  pale  rose. 

Japanese  varieties  :  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  snowy  white, 
in  clusters,  long  petaled,  one  of  the  finest;  Elaine,  very  like, 
but  finer  petals ;  Md  C.  Andignier  has  very  liarge,  long  petaled 
flowers,  deep  pink,  fading  in  the  old  flower  to  a  delicate  rose 
— one  of  the  choicest;  Striata  Perfecia,  white  ground,  striped 
and  mottled  with  rosy  lilac ;  Mr.  G.  C.  Equiteor,  large  red 
flower,  reverse  of  petals  yellow ;  J,  DeUaux^  deep  velvety 
maroon ;  Sol^  pure  yellow ;  Mandarm^  large  flower  of  thread- 
like petals,  yellow ;  Hiver  Fkuri^  palest  rose. 

Pompon  varieties:  Mdlh Marthe^  pure  white,  in  clusters; 
Golden  MdUe  Marthe,  pure  yellow ;  Abre  de  Noel^  bronze  and 
chrome ;  Sanguineum,  brightest  red. 

The  following  seedlings,  I  am  much  pleased  with :  Annie 
Thorpe  opens  pinkish  and  flat-shaped,  turns  into  a  snowy 
white  ball ;  Mrs.  W.  Barr,  a  lovely  shade  of  pink,  opens  flat 
and  turns  into  a  round  ball,  lasting  a  long  time;  Mrs.  N. 
Hallock,  flat  flower,  snowy  white. 

Single  flowers :  Peter  Henderson,  medium  sized  pure 
lemon-yellow  flowers ;  Mrs.  C.  L.  Allen,  large  rose-colored 
flowers,  with  white  ring  around  yellow  disc ;  President  Arthur, 
deep  crimson  flower,  with  yellow  ring  around  disc. 

This  list  might  be  increased  a  hundred  fold  and  then  there 
would  be  many  beautiful  ones  left  out. 

—Mrs.  M.  J.  PluMstead. 


Eternal  Hope  I  when  yonder  ipheres  snblime 
Peal'd  their  first  notes  to  sound  the  inarch  of  time. 
Thy  joyous  youth  began,  but  not  to  fade 
When  all  thy  sister  planets  had  decayed; 
When  wrapt  in  flames  the  clouds  of  ether  glow. 
And  Heaven's  last  thunder  shakes  the  world  below. 
Thou,  undismayed,  shall  o'er  the  ruiiumnjle,  J 
And  light  Ihy  torch  at  l&»§(?i^ftiBB9iiL»lQ<^v4C 
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Oriclial  in  OooD  HomBEBBpiNO. 

TOKITOES. 

In  Soufs,  Catsups,  Picrlbs,  Jams,  etc 

N  some  parts  of  the  country  all  the  tomatoes 
on  the  vines  do  not  turn  red  before  the 
frost  puts  a  stop  to  the  process  of  ripen- 
ing. There  are  several  wajrs  in  which  the 
green  ones  can  be  used  to  advantage,  and 
in  many  households  they  are  as  carefully 
husbanded  and  as  highly  prized  as  the 
ripe  ones.  They  make  a  delicious  dish 
prepared  in  the  following  manner : 

Prl«d  Green  TomatoAt. 

Choose  fine,  sound  ones  wiHiout  blemlahest 
slice  them  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick 
with  a  sharp  knife.  Have  ready  a  hot  fry- 
ii^  pan  with  a  generous  jriece  of  butter  in  the  bottom,  lay  the 
slices  in,  sprinkle  them  with  salt  and  pepper,  if  liked  add  a  little 
cayenne  pepper,  as  they  brown  on  one  side  turn  them  and  when 
done  serve  them  on  a  hot  dish.  The  frying  pan  will  have  to  be  re- 
plenished more  than  once  when  the  taste  for  them  is  acquired. 
Qreen  Tomato  Jam. 

Weigh  eight  pounds  of  tomatoes,  cut  them  in  small,  irr^^ular 
ineces  and  put  them  in  a  preserving  kettle  with  seven  pounds  of 
granulated  sugar.  As  they  are  very  juicy  no  water  will  be  re- 
quired. It  is  best  to  put  in  only  half  the  sugar  at  first  and  when 
the  syrup  is  formed  add  the  ftmainder.  Boil  until  the  pieces  of 
tomato  look  dear,  almost  transparent,  remove  them  with  a  skim- 
mer and  reduce  the  syrup  about  one-quarter  by  boiling,  return  the 
tomato  to  the  kettle,  let  it  come  to  the  boil  again  and  put  it  in  the 
jars.  It  gives  a  pleasant  variety  in  flavor  to  add  one  ounce  of  root 
ginger  or  three  lemons  sliced  thin,  before  putting  in  the  sugar. 
Not  every  housekeeper  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  self  sealing 
jars  sufficient  to  put  up  her  whole  stock  of  preserves.  When 
paper  covers  have  to  be  used  it  is  i  great  saving  of  trouble  to  put 
them  on  while  the  sweetmeats  are  hot.  The  heat  of  the  jar  dries 
the  paste  quickly  and  it  sticks  without  difficulty.  A  tablespoonful 
of  flour  rubbed  smoothly  with  cold  water  and  converted  into  paste 
by  pouring  ^Uwut  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water  upon  it  from  the 
tea  kettle  will  do  g^wd  service.  Cut  two  rounds  of  paper  about  an 
inch  larger  than  the  top  of  the  jar  to  be  covered,  cover  one  with 
paste,  lay  the  other  on  it  and  do  the  same  to  that,  put  the  two 
together  over  the  jar  and  iH-ess  the  et^s  firmly  down.  Jam  put 
up  in  this  way  keeps  well.  The  labels  may  be  pasted  on  the  sides 
of  the  jar. 
Soy. 

Take  firm,  green  tomatoes,  slice  them  and  pack  then,  down, 
covering  each  layer  with  a  sprinkling  of  fine  salt.  Let  them  re- 
main over  night,  then  strain  o£f  the  juice  and  chop  them  in  small 
pieces.  To  each  quart  of  tomatoes  add  half  a  pint  of  grated 
horse  radish,  one  tai^  green  pepper  and  one  large  onion  sliced, 
one  tablespoonful  of  ground  mustard  and  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
mustard  seed,  cover  all  with  strong  cold  vinegar.  In  one  month 
the  soy  will  be  ready  for  use. 
Chow  Chow. 

Take  half  a  bushel  of  green  tomatoes,  one  dosen  onions  and  one 
dozen  green  peppers,  chop  them  togeUier  and  sprinkle  with  one 
pint  of  salt.  Let  them  stand  all  night,  then  strain  off  the  brine 
and  cover  them  with  vinegar.  Cook  slowly  for  an  hour,  strain  and 
pack  in  a  jar.  Take  one  pound  of  brown  sugar,  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  ground  cinnamon,  one  tablespoonful  each  of  allspice  and  cloves, 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  mustard  seed,  one  pint  of  grated  horse 
radish  and  enough  vinegar  to  mix  thoroughly.  Make  the  mix- 
ture boiling  hot,  pour  it  over  the  tomato  and  when  cold  the  chow 
chow  is  ready  for  use. 

Green  tomatoes  give  a  peculiar,  delicate  flavor  to  sonp  or  stock. 
They  should  be  cut  in  pieces,  boiled  in  it  and  strained  out  before 
the  sonp  is  served.  They  impart  in  a  lesser  degree  the  richness 
which  fipe  tomatoes  give  to  soup.  If  sliced,  boiled  with  a  little 
salt  and  put  up  hot  in  self  sealing  jars  they  will  keep  for  s^^e 
time  and  may  be  used  for  seasoning  as  required. 
Chill  Sauoe. 

ScaU  two  pecks  of  red  tomatoes  in  boiling  water  to  remo^ 


skin,  cut  them  in  pieces  and  add  one' dozen  onions  and  eight  large 
red  peppers  also  cut  fine,  two  and  a  half  pints  of  vinegar,  half  a 
pint  of  salt  and  nine  tablespoonfuls  of  si^^.  Boil  the  iogredi- 
eots  one  hour,  and  put  the  mixture  in  self  sealing  jars.  It  can  be 
used  as  soon  as  required  and  is  delicious  with  cold  roast  beef. 
Tomato  Catsup. 

Take  half  a  peck  of  ripe  tomatoes,  six  red  peppers,  half  a  table- 
spoonful of  cloves,  half  a  tablespoonful  of  allspice,  both  ground, 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  salt,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  black  pepper 
and  three  tablespoonfuls  of  mustard.  Let  the  ingredients  simmer 
slowly  for  four  hours,  strain  the  mixture  through  a  sieve,  put  it  in 
bottles,  cork  and  seal  closely.  It  will  keep  for  months. 

Ripe  Tomato  Plcklee. 

Slice  half  a  peck  of  tomatoes,  add  six  medium  sized  onions. 
Sprinkle  with  salt  and  let  them  stand  twenty-four  hours.  Drain 
them  and  take  one  teaspoonful  each  of  ground  cloves,  allspice 
and  black  pepper,  six  pods  of  green  peppers  chopped  fine,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  ground  mustard,  half  a  pint  of  mustard  seed 
and  grated  horse  radish  to  taste.  Mix  all  these  ingredients  with 
the  tomatoes  in  an  earthen  jar  to  within  four  inches  of  the  top. 
Fill  the  jar  with  strong  vinegar,  stirring  the  contents  very  slightly. 
Be  sure  to  keep  them  covered  with  vinegar  and  in  one  month  they 
can  be  used. 
Tomato  Soup. 

Take  one  quart  of  sliced  tomatoes,  the  skins  beii^  removed 
before  they  are  cot.  Boil  them  in  one  quart  of  water  until  per- 
fectly tender,  add  one  small,  even  teaspoonful  of  soda.  When  the 
efiervescence  subsides  add  one  quart  of  milk ;  a  little  cream  is  a 
great  improvement.  Put  in  a  lai^e  tablespoonful  of  butter,  a 
pinch  of  red  pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Thicken  with  cracker 
crumbs  or  a  tablespoonful  of  corn  starch  rubbed  smooth  in  cold 
milk.  Boil  ten  minutes  and  serve.  Put  in  the  tureen  a  slice  of 
toast  cut  in  small  squares  and  pour  the  soup  on  them.  Sound 
green  tomatoes  will  ripen  in  the  house  if  laid  in  a  sunny  window 
and  frequently  turned.  The  vines  are  sometimes  cut  loaded  with 
the  green  fruit  and  hui^  in  the  kitchen,  when  the  warmth  ripens  it. 

—Elisabeth  Robmsm  Santil^ 


OrigtnsI  la  Good  HoussxBBFiNa. 

THE  OLD  ULL. 

There's  a  tumble-down  mill  on  the  edge  of  the  wood, 
Where  the  brook  madly  leaps  to  the  valley  below; 

The  barberries  grow  where  the  miller's  house  stood, 
And  close  to  the  doorstep  the  wild  roses  blow. 

Long,  long  years  ago,  when  my  fancy  was  young, 
I  stood  by  the  mill-wheel  and  watched  It  go  round; 

I  heard  the  strange  song  that  the  foaming  Aume  sung— 
The  song  of  the  brook  that  was  oceanward  bound. 

How  dearly  I  longed  that  I  too  might  be  free 
From  the  tasks  of  the  schoolboy,  the  duties  of  hornet 

And  singing  my  way  to  the  beautiful  sea. 
With  nothing  to  do  but  to  sing  and  to  roam  I 

Ah,  little  I  knew  of  the  ships  and  the  mills,— 
"The  tasks  of  the  waters  that  oceanward  flow  I 

My  life  was  the  brook-life  Ux  back  in  the  bills, 
And  boyhood's  bright  visions  were  all  I  could  know. 

And  now  I've  returned  to  the  scenes  that  I  loved,— 
The  tumble-down  mill  and  the  rock-fretted  brook  j 

Oh,  that  the  swift  stream  of  my  life  had  not  moved. 
Save  over  the  milt-wheel,  as  backward  I  look  I 

I  longed  to  he  free,  now  I  long  to  be  bound,— 
The  river  would  fain  be  a  brook  on  the  Bill. 

Oh,  could  I  exchange  for  the  ocean's  deep  sound 
The  creak  of  the  wheel  in  the  tumble-down  mill  1 

—James  Buckham, 


Pleasure  that  comes  unlooked  for  is  thrice  welcome ; 
And,  if  it  stir  the  heart,  if  aught  be  there 
That  may  hereafter  in  a  thoughtful  hour 
Vfake  but  a  sigh,  'tis  treasured  up  among 
The  tUngs  most  precious :  and  the  day  it  came 
I«        as  a  Tfhit?  day  in  our  \vtta.^^^u(l  ^«ewf  ^ 
Digitized  byV^UUV  IC 
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Original  in  Good  Housbxbsping. 

HOlCE-lfADE  DSAP£BIES. 

"  Beanty  Is  useful ;  even  more  useful,  than  the  nsefaL" 

[O  labor  is  lost,  that  is  successfully  spent 
in  making  the  various  apartments  of  our 
homes  bright  and  attractive.  Costly 
fabrics  are  only  within  the  reach  of  a 
favored  few  that  fortune  smiles  upon. 
The  majority  of  us  have  to  look  to  other 
resources  for  home  furnishing,  that  is 
both  pleasing  and  inexpensive.  This 
requires  an  outlay  of  good  judgment, 
artistic  taste,  and  pains-taking  labor. 
Among  the  various  devices  for  furnish- 
ing any  room,  nothing  adds  more  to  its 
finish,  and  cozy  appearance  than  drapery;  but,  when  the 
finances  of  the  "ways  and  means  committee"  have  been 
nearly  exhausted  in  supplying,  or  renewing,  the  absolutely 
necessary  pieces  of  furniture,  we  ask  in  blank  despair,  how 
are  we  to  buy  it  i  how  can  I  invest  a  dollar  and  receive  the 
value  of  ten  ? 

To  any  one  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  brush  and  paint,  and  the 
particularly  womanly  accomplishment  of  the  needle,  the  way 
is  open  for  many  a  pretty  afEair,  with  but  little  outlay  for 

material. 

We  will  take  for  instance  a  few  yards  of  brown  jeans,  it 
answers  very  well  for  the  fashionable  color,  terra-cotta.  Take 
twice  the  length  of  your  window,  that  you  may  have  two  halves 
to  your  curiam.  Take  of  blue  jeans  a  strip  twenty  inches  deep, 


draft  on  it,  with  a  glass  or  cup,  discs,  and  crescents  in  an 
irregular  pattern,  you  will  then  have  something  like  this. 

Outline  the  pattern  in  etching,  in 
a  dark  color,  fill  in  the  discs  and  cres- 
cents with  French  darning,  in  shades 
of  yellow,  olive,  greens,  or  terra-cotta. 
Place  the  strip  on  your  curtain  eight 
or  ten  inches  from  the  bottom.  Cross 
stitch  the  piece  down.  Make  a  simi- 
lar one  for  the  top,  but  narrower,  place 
the  same  distance  from  the  top  and 
fasten  down.  Hang  the  curtain  by  a  rod,  and  let  it  hang 
straight,  j  ust  escaping  the  floor. 

In  this  illustration  is  another  design,  very  lovely,  if  treated 
in  the  same  manner.   Either  will  give  you  something  really 


some  sateen,  outline  one  of  these  patterns  or  any  other,  in 
dark  shades.  Across  the  top  and  bottom  fill  in  with  French 
darning.    Use  crewels,  or  filoselle  for  filling.  Hang  the 


effective,  and  a  pardonable  pride  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
success  lies  in  your  own  skilled  labor. 

The  same  material  and  design  answers  very  nicely  for  a 
portiere,  particularly  for  a  single  door.  You  may  have  an 
open  bookcase,  and  want  a  curtain  to  hang  in  front.  Get 
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curtain  on  a  brass  rod  and  you  will  have  a  really  pretty 
decoration,  and  an  excellent  protection  for  your  books  for  a 
comparatively  small  sum  of  money. 

If  you  want  a  curtain  to  hang  in  front  of  some  shelves  in 
your  bedroom,  simple  unbleached  muslin  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  only  using  paints  instead  of  the  needle,  will  give 
3rou  surprise  and  pleasure.  In  painting  as  in  darning,  the 
outlines  of  the  figures  must  be  darker  than  the  filling  to  be 
effective,  and  attempt  no  shadows,  simply  the  solid  colors. 


Unbleached  muslin  may  be  made  very  pretty  for  work  bags 
and  tidy  bags,  if  painted  all  over  in  a  small  design  like  illus* 
tration.  The  fine  lines  painted  brown  to  imitate  water  lines, 
and  the  flower  to  suit  the  color  of  your  room. 

A  wall  splasher  made  of  cheese  cloth  painted  with  the  disc 
design,  in  groups  of  three,  one  lapping  over  on  to  the  other, 
outlined  in  dark,  and  filled  in  with  three  shades  of  orange  is 
very  unique,  inexpensive,  and  a  relief  from  the  exceedingly 
common  etching  patterns  that  we  see  everywhere. 

A  picture  throw  made  of  pine  apple  cloth,  or,  if  cheaper  is 
desired,  cheese  cloth,  and  the  difference  can  only  be  detected 
close  by,  is  quite  as  effective  as  any  we  can  find  on  sale  at 
the  dry  goods  counter.  The  width  is  sufficient  for  two. 
Make  it  a  yard  and  a  half  long,  ravel  out  each  end  for  fringe, 
tie  in  a  few  threads  of  crewel  for  color  and  to  add  to  the 
thickness  of  the  fringe.  Pencil  across  each  end  the  vine 
pattern  in  the  illustration.  Paint  the  band  bordering  it  in 
light  yellow  green.  Paint  the  outline  c^he  vine  and  discs  in 
a  dark  brown  wlor,  fill  in  ^ite|?5e§yi/l^i^@®ip@ie  discs 
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with  three  shades  o£  yellow.  You  will  have  a  picture  or  easel 
throw  worthy  of  the  finest  parlor. 

Another  decoration  within  the  reach  of  any  who  can  use 
the  brush  and  pallet,  and  they  are  many,  is  tapestry  painting, 
so  called  from  its  successful  imitation  of  the  real  tapestry. 
It  is  very  popular,  attractive  and  furnishing.  It  looks  equally 
well  over  a  mantel,  or  at  the  head  of  a  stair  case  or  hall,  or 
over  an  unused  door,  or  hung  in  any  lai^  unoccupied  space. 

Go  to  your  furniture  dealer  and  ask  for  two  yards  of  burlap ; 
it  will  cost  you  ten  or  fifteen  cents;  choose  that  which  is  as 
perfect  and  smooth  as  can  be  had;  stretch,  and  tack  firmly 
on  to  the  wall,  and  prepare  yourself  for  a  little  stand  up  work, 
but  be  not  discouraged  for  it  is  rapidly  done.  Choose  for 
your  des^  figures  arrayed  in  rustic  costume,  at  least 
for  your  first  attempt.  If  the  cut  you  work  from  is  five 
inches  long,  enlarge  your  figures,  each  part,  seven  or  eight 
times.  Sketch  in  your  figures  first,  in  charcoal,  using  your 
rule  and  tape  measure  freely  as  guiding  points  of  your  figures. 
Use  lai^,  flat,  bristle  brushes,  except  for  the  flesh  tints,  and 
there  use  a  sable  brush  and  blend  with  your  fingers. 

For  paints  for  flesh  tints,  use  rose  madder  and  white,  with 
a  tiny  speck  of  yellow.  In  the  shadows  use  permanent  blue, 
and  light  red,  which  gives  a  warm  gray  tint 

Blue  drapery  is  very  effective  on  these  pictures  and  is  best 
made  of  chrome  green  No.  3,  and  white,  in  the  dark  shadows 
using  a  little  black,  and  in  the  high  lights,  clear  white.  Do 
not  fill  up  the  meshes  of  the  tapestry,  neither  aim  to  cover 
entirely ;  let  bits  show  here  and  there.  When  the  figures  are 
finished,  put  in  an  indistinct  background  of  foliage,  or  sea- 
shore, with  a  bit  of  clouded  sky  at  the  top.  To  mount  the 
tapestry,  face  over  on  to  the  right  side,  six  or  seven  inches 
deep,  with  mahogany,  olive  or  peacock  blue  plush.  It  can  be 
hung  by  a  rod  or  by  invisible  loops  on  the  under  side. 

This  will  bring  you  a  large  return  for  the  time  and  money 
expended,  and  prove  a  crowning  glory  to  all  former  efforts. 

  —Annie  Wade. 

Original  in  Good  Housekeeping. 

SHADOWS  AT  THE  DOOB. 

la  my  childhood,  I  remember 
How,  one  day  in  bleak  December, 

We  bore  Baby  Nell 

Past  the  tolling; bell; 
Leaving  it,  a  sad  tongue,  sighing ; 
**  Love  and  Hope  and  Youth  are  dyin^  I " 
Wintry  blasts  kept  on  replying. 

As  the  preacher 

Read  from  Scripture, 

Saying,  '*  It  is  well  I" 
Ah  1  he  could  not  feel  the  pressure  our  hearts  bore, — 
Saw  no  tiny  shadow  nestling  at  our  door. 

In  the  charchjrard,  gathered  alowly. 
Household  tablets,  white  and  lowly, 

Shone  throughout  the  day^ 

Pure  in  sunset  lay— 
'Till  the  unknown  land  seemed  nearer. 
Ever  drawing  our  souls  nearer, 
Vanished  voices  sang  the  clearer 

Through  our  narrowed  way. 
Many  shadows  waited  for  us  now  before 
The  dear,  lowly  lintel  of  our  farmhouse  door. 

One  gaunt  shadow  haunted  ever, 
Mocking  every  day's  endeavor; 

Dismal  shade  of  life  I 

Curse  and  crown  of  strife  I 
Eased  its  fierce  clutch  from  us  never. 
Bringing  gleefully  fat  curses. 
Stark  in  gayly-liveried  hearses, — 

Every  curse  threatening  worse. 

Cutting  like  a  knife, — 
Poverty,  lean-featured,  wolfish,  howled  before 
The  warm  threshold  of  our  homely  homestead  door. 


Harry— brave  and  handsome  brother- 
Came  one  day  and  kuied  our  mother. 

Eager  for  the  fray, 

War's  fierce  holiday  I 
Her  face  hushed  our  noisy  sorrow 
As  we  watched  him,  on  the  morrow, 

Join  the  soldier  crowd ; 

Heard  his  voice  so  loud : 
"Coming,  star-decked,  home  some  day, 

Just  to  make  you  proud  t " 
And  he  came — another  way. 

O,  the  army-blue  I 

Stars  and  stripes  so  true  I 
Could  ye  not  have  spared  that  shroud? 
Southern  soil  enshrines  his  body  evermore. 
But  his  shadow  liogers-  constant  at  oar  door. 

Then  one  voice  forgot  its  singing ; 
From  the  past  loved  tones  were  ringing ; 

Klver  trumpets  dear 

Sweetly  drew  her  near. 
Wooing  her  towards  that  twilight 
Day  by  day  she  faded  white. 
Passing,  punless,  from  our  hone-light. 

Love  uaarping  fear  I 
All  our  wajn  grew  stiller,  gentler  than  befue, 
When  she  joined  that  group  of  shadows  at  our  door. 

Stealthy  shadows,  guilt  ei^ndered, 
Were  upon  our  home-life  rendered. 
Shades  the  flesh  within ; 
Yet  our  souls  were  kin ; 
And  their  hands  in  firm  clasp  keeping. 
Oft  we  washed  with  bitter  weeping, — 
Anxious  guard  kept  e'en  in  sleeping. 
But  Death's  mist  crossed  our  tryst, 
Veiling  all  the  mighty  anguish  our  hearts  bors^ 
Leaving  u*  still  sadder  shadows  at  the  door. 

All  are  retting  with  a  headstone. 
While  I  linger  near  the  hearthstone 

Dear-faced  shadows  come 

To  the  olden  home. 
Peopling  solitude— else  dreary^ 
Making  all  my  work  less  wearyj 
Showing  life  in  phases  cheery. 

Which  Z  leiie 

To  appease 

My  mate  longings  for  the  past  which  comes  no  more. 
Save  in  shadows  from  the  portal  of  Life's  door. 

^Lydia  WbodBaldwm. 


OrlglDal  in  Good  HonsBKaxnHo. 

DIHHES  TABLES,  OLD  ASD  HEW. 
The  old  English  dinner  table  was  a  massive  thing  and  was 
heavily  loaded  for  dinner.  There  were  huge  joints,  enor- 
mous game  pies  and  the  carcasses  of  poultry.  It  was  con- 
sidered the  correct  thing  for  the  hostess  to  carve  and  to  press 
the  guests  to  gluttony  and  the  host  to  pass  the  bottle  several 
times  too  often.  With  such  display  of  food  there  was  little 
room  for  floral  decorations.  In  the  course  of  time  the  vege- 
tables were  banished  from  the  table  and  handed  by  the  attend- 
ants. Then  the  made  dishes  were  dubbed  entries  and  were 
cleared  off  the  table  and  brought  in  by  the  attendants,  piping 
hot.  Finally  the  meats  were  taken  off,  and  at  last  the  guests 
were  permitted  to  eat  or  not  to  eat,  without  any  influence  on 
the  part  of  the  host  or  hostess,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
praising  of  the  viands  which  used  to  be  the  practice,  no 
longer  became  proper.  The  appearance  of  the  table,  as  well 
as  the  conduct  at  the  table,  has  changed.  The  table  is  not 
so  massive  and  the  floral  decorations  are  frequently  of  the 
most  elaborate  and  costly  description.  People  who  cannot 
spend  much  money  on  floral  decorations,  yet  devote  time  and 
taste  to  them,  using  such  as  may  be  picked  wild,  ferns,  ber- 
ries, etc.,  besides  such  cultivated  ones  as  may  be  obtained. 
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T£A-K£TTLE,  TM-FOT  AVB  TEA-TABLE. 

in. 

Tray  Service. 
SEWING-CIRCLE  once  met  at  the 
house  of  a  lady  fairly  well-to-do,  and 
in  the  period  of  resting  from  their 
arduous  labors  were  served  with  pop 
corn  and  water,  as  its  sole  refresh- 
ment. It  is  obvious  from  Howells* 
remarks  about  apples  and  water  in 
"  The  Lady  of  the  Aroostook,"  that 
this  is  not  an  unparalleled  example. 
And  he  has,  he  says,  "assisted  at 
some  rural  festivals  where  the  apples 
were  omitted."  This  is  certainly 
forlorn  enough,  but  even  this  is  not 
so  bad  as  the  custom  adopted  by 
many  people  with  pretentions  to  social  eminence,  but  who 
are  possessed  of  more  economy  than  hospitality,  of  serving 
just  nothing  at  all.  I  leave  it  to  the  members  of  the  sex  who 
eat  but  do  not  prepare  refreshments,  if  even  an  evening  call  is 
not  dry  work  without  a  sip  of  lemonade,  or  a  bit  of  fruit  to 
take  comfort  over?  About  nine  o'clock  conversation  lags 
and  the  most  eloquent  guest,  riding  his  favorite  hobby,  pauses 
conscious  of  a  lack  somewhere.  Nor  does  this  lack  inhere  to 
the  stomach  merely;  it  is  felt  by  tired  brain  and  excited 
nerves,  which,  after  a  long  day's  work,  are  expected  to 
"  spurt,"  brilliantly  for  the  edification  of  friends  and  neighbors. 

Give  your  guests,  or  your  solitary  caller,  something  to  eat, 
Oh  hostess,  if  you  would  be  popular,  or  if  you  would  be  sim- 
ply humane  1  Give  something,  though  you  should  have  to 
fall  back  upon  pop  corn  and  water. 

A  young  housekeeper,  in  the  frugal  days  of  early  married 
life,  when  the  larder  is  not  apt  to  be  over-stocked,  was  visited 
one  summer  evening  by  a  trio  of  her  husband's  friends.  A 
whispered  interview  with  her  maid-of-all-work  discovered  the 
appalling  fact  that  there  was  not  a  lemon  in  the  house,  nor  a 
piece  of  cake,  a  cookie,  nor  even  a  cracker.  Apples  had  just 
given  out,  and  there  was  in  fact  nothing  except  some  musk- 
melons  for  the  morrow's  breakfast  and  lunch.  At  nine 
o'clock  the  smiling  "girl,"  appeared  bearing  a  tray  on  which 
were  the  devoted  muskmelons,  halved  and  filled  with  ice,  ac- 
companied by  plates  and  napkins,  salt  and  sugar.  A  cry  of 
del^ht  went  up  from  the  three  hungry  young  fellows,  who 
pounced  upon  the  unconventional  viands,  and  soon  left 
nothing  but  rinds.  They  never  dreamt  that  host  and  hostess 
went  without  fruit  or  dessert  the  next  day,  to  pay  for  the  noc- 
turnal feast,  butthey  did  vote— that  wife  '*  an  awfully  jolly  girl," 
and  felt  an  impulse  toward  sometime  setting  up  just  such  a 
little  home  for  themselves.  How  different  this  from  a  stiff 
call,  in  a  company  parlor,  with  a  yearning  which  even  gilt 
frames  and  body  Brussels  cannot  satisfy,  gradually  growing 
stronger,  and  at  last  quite  absorbing  all  one's  brilliancy. 

For  a  standing  offering  to  chance  guests  lemonade  and 
cake  cannot  be  surpassed.  Fruit  cake  will  gather  richness  if 
kept  for  months,  and  lemons  are  not  impossible  even  in  the 
warmest  weather.  If  servants  are  trained  to  make  ready  this 
simple  banquet  immediately  upon  the  appearance  of  any 
guest  whatever,  without  distinct  orders  from  the  hostess,  they 
will  rarely  rebel,  and  will  soon  come  to  consider  it  as 
much  a  matter  of  course  as  the  dinner  or  breakfast.  Do  not 
ask  your  friend,  "  won't  you  have  a  little  something  ? "  while 
a  grumpy  maid  stands  waiting  to  see  if  she  is  to  have  extra 
work,  but  offer  him  something  daintily  ready  for  him.  It 
requires  a  great  deal  of  courage  or  a  great  deal  of  hunger  to 
answer  such  a  request  in  the  affirmative,  and  while  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  may  feel  that  she  has  fulfilled  her  obliga- 


tions, yet  the  visitor  does  not  feel  that  he  has  been  cotdially 
treated. 

Fruit  is  always  acceptable,  but  apples  are  the  least  com- 
pany-like of  fruit.  They  are  to  other  fruits  what  bread-and- 
butter  is  to  other  cooked  foods.  One  offers  cake  on  festive 
occasions,  and  by  the  same  reasoning  should-  offer  oranges, 
grapes,  peaches,  anything  a  little  out  of  the  common.  If 
apples  are  served  they  should  be  brightly  polished,  and  ac- 
companied by  knives.  Always  pass  plates  and  napkins.  Red 
doylies,  so  called  fruit  napkins,  are  not  allowable.  They  are 
always  open  to  the  suspicion  of  having  been  used  before, 
and  never  even  when  scrupulously  clean,  seem  as  fresh  as 
white  ones. 

For  more  elaborate  occasions,  when  a  company  of  friends 
has  been  brought  together,  ice  cream  and  cake  is  the  stand* 
ard  offering,  and  the  one  which  is  probably  on  the  whole  the 
most  satisfactory.  Two  kinds  of  cake  is  all  sufficient  for  the 
most  elaborate  occasion,  and  one  kind,  if  it  be  good,  will 
answer  every  purpose.  The  best  cake  to  pass  alone  is  fruit 
or  nut  cake ;  the  best  combination  is  probably  angel  food  and 
macaroons.  The  ice  cream  can  be  made  at  home  very  easily, 
and  much  more  cheaply  than  it  can  be  bought.  For  a  meet- 
ing of  a  literary  club,  a  musicale,  or  any  affair  which  admits 
of  no  convenient  pause  for  refreshments,  frapp^,  or  Roman 
punch,  or  frozen  claret  served  in  a  large  glass  or  china  bowl 
surrounded  with  small  cups  to  match,  is  at  once  easily  prac- 
ticable and  refreshing.  The  bowl  should  be  placed  on  a 
small  table  in  an  adjoining  room,  or  the  hall,  with  plates  and 
doylies.  A  single  servant  stationed  there  will  place  the  cups 
on  the  plates  and  hand  them  to  the  guests  who  will,  you  may 
be  sure,  crowd  eagerly  about.  Frapp^  is  simply  very  sweet 
lemonade  frozen  in  an  ice  cream  freezer,  and  directions  for 
Roman  punch  and  the  claret  can  be  found  in  any  good  cook 
book. 

For  a  dancing  party,  such  light  refreshment,  more  drink 
than  food,  is  a  delightful  addition  to  the  more  elaborate  sup- 
per which  comes  later  in  the  evening.  Ice  water  in  a  con- 
venient cooler  is  absolutely  essential,  if  the  Frapp^  be 
omitted. 

If  for  a  small  gathering,  one  desires  to  give  a  little  more 
than  the  conventional  ice-cream  and  cake,  cdfee  and  sand- 
wiches may  be  added.  Whipped  cream  is  a  very  desirable 
adjunct  to  the  coffee.  Or,  if  still  more  elaboration  be  thought 
necessary,  chicken,  lobster  or  shrimp  salad  may  accompany 
the  coffee,  and  a  choice  be  given  between  coffee  and  choco- 
late. Here  is  a  very  simple  way  of  making  a  mayonnaise 
dressing  which  is  sure  to  be  thick  and  smooth : 

Beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  until  perfectly  smooth  and  fine. 
Add  a  mustardspoonful  of  made  mustard,  a  saltspoonful  of 
salt,  and  olive  oil  by  the  teaspoonful— not  drops  as  "the  old 
recipes  put  it.  Beat  thoroughly  as  you  add  each  spoonful  of 
oil,  when  it  will  quickly  become  thick  and  stay  thick.  Two 
eggs  will  take  about  half  a  small  bottle  of  oil;  for  a  larger 
quantity  more  eggs  should  be  used,  always  putting  the  eggs 
in  first.  The  vinegar  is  not  put  into  the  dressing,  but  lightly 
sprinkled,  not  poured,  over  the  salad,  before  the  mayonnaise 
goes  on.  The  creamy  sauce  should  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
one  to  be  mixed  with  the  meal^  and  one  to  be  heaped  in  gol- 
den spoonfuls,  on  each  plate  just  before  sending  jxp.  Keep 
the  mayonnaise  on  ice  until  wanted. 

Creamed  oysters  are  a  delicious  substitute  for  salad  or  ice 
cream  in  very  cold  weather  when  the  program  of  the  evening 
does  not  call  for  much  heat  producing  exertion.  They  may 
be  prepared  by  the  hostess  before  the  guests  arrive,  and  the 
only  part  left  to  the  help,  be  the  dishing  up. 

Set  the  oysters  over  the  fire  in  their  own  liquor,  and  bring 
to  a  boil.   Stir  in  a  large  lump  of  butter,  pepper  and  salt. 

Remove  to  the  back  of  the  stove  where/^y^iMllf^ji^trJceep 
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warm,  not  cook.  In  a  double  boiler  put  cream,  real  cream, 
not  milk  or  half  milk,  and  set  it  half  way  back  on  the  stove 
vhere  it  will  keep  hot  without  boiling^.  Just  before  serving, 
strain  the  oysters,  put  them  into  the  hot  cream,  with  perhaps 
just  a  suspicion  of  thickening  and  serve.  The  cream  should 
be  in  the  proportion  of  a  pint  to  a  can  of  oysters. 

Gradually  sensible  persons  are  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  late  hours  and  elaborate  suppers  are  alike  hurtful  to  the 
Httle  ones  who  attend  juvenile  parties.  Yet  these  same  little 
guests  are  the  very  ones  who  "  set  store  "  by  the  eatable  part 
of  the  entertainment,  so  that  the  temptation  to  regale  them 
with  relishing  but  indigestible  dainties  is  really  very  strong. 
In  this  predicament  let  the  fancy  supply  the  lack,  by  making 
supper  to  appeal  more  to  their  lively  imaginations  than  to 
their  stomachs.  The  little  paper  caps  and  gowns  which  come 
with  the  cracker  candies  atone  for  lesser  rations  of  the  candy 
itself;  while  "favors"  of  little  toys  set  at  each  place  lend  a 
charm  to  a  simple,  wholesome  repast  of  lemonade,  sandwiches 
and  plain  sponge  cake.  A  small  amount  of  ice  cream  is  not 
hurtful  to  most  children,  but  second  dishes  must  be  guarded 
against.  Perfectly  fresh  fruit  attractively  served  is  much  bet- 
ter than  candy  or  mixed  cake.  The  little  sweet  animal 
crackers  are  an  excellent  substitute  for  cake,  as  are  also  fancy 
cookies  in  their  various  forms.  But  they  should  be  home 
made. 

A  lady  who  gave  a  birthday  party  for  her  ten  year  old  son, 
prepared  a  delightful  surprise  for  her  small  friends  which  so 
took  away  their  ecstatic  little  breaths  that  they  were  most  of 
them  quite  unable,  on  reaching  home,  to  say  what  they  had 
to  eat.  As  they  stood  about  the  table,  waiting  for  the  signal 
to  be  seated,  they  were  told  to  all  join  in  a  song.  A  friend 
played  "Shouting  the  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom,"  in  a  jolly 
rollicking  fashion  on  the  piano,  and  under  her  leadership  they 
all  sang  to  this  tune  the  nursery  ditty  of  "  Sing  a  song  of  six- 
pence, pocket  full  of  rye."  While  they  were  singing,  the 
hostess  walked  into  the  room  bearing  an  immense  pie,  made 
of  genuine  pie  crust,  on  a  tray.  This  she  set  down  on  the 
table,  and  the  host,  stepping  forward  into  the  midst  of  the 
eagerly  attentive  children,  cut  a  la^  section  out  of  the  pie. 
Out  from  the  opening  burst  ten  golden  canaries,  one  for  each 
year  of  the  little  host's  life,  and  flew  fluttering  and  chirping, 
all  about  the  room,  among  the  laughing  and  dancing  children. 
Then  came  the  best  fun  of  all,  for  those  ten  canaries  had  all 
to  be  caught  and  returned  to  their  cages.  With  surprising 
tenderness  the  babies  handled  them  when  caught,  and  with  a 
love  pat  or  two,  put  them  safely  under  cover.  In  the  eager 
chase,  the  supper  which  had  been  prepared  for  their  stom- 
achs instead  of  their  minds,  was  well  nigh  foi^tten  al- 
together. 

This  is  how  the  seeming  miracle  was  wrought.  A  large 
round  pasteboard  box  such  as  is  used  for  angel  food  was  ob- 
tained, and  the  cover  perforated  with  plentiful  air  holes.  A 
strip  of  pie  crust  was  rolled  out  and  trimmed  neatly,  and 
pressed  on  to  the  side  of  the  cover.  Another  piece,  round, 
was  placed  on  the  top,  and  perforated  with  air  holes.  An  or- 
namental rim  of  pastry  connected  the  sides  and  top.  The 
whole  cover  was  then  placed  in  the  oven,  which  was  cool, 
until  the  crust  was  baked.  Next  the  mock  pie  was  put  upon 
a  tray,  the  edge  lifted,  and  the  birds,  one  by  one,  slipped 
under.  Before  covering  the  box  lid  with  dough,  a  section 
like  a  large  piece  of  pie  was  cut  from  it  and  replaced.  The 
dough  covering  held  this  in  position,  and  a  line  of  dots  told 
of  its  whereabouts  when  the  pie  was  cooked.  In  cutting  it 
the  knife  had  only  to  sever  the  crust,  and  so  ran  no  risk  of 
hurting  the  birdlings  within.  These  were  rented  for  the  oc- 
casion, and  the  next  day  returned  to  their  owner.  "  Wagn't 
that  a  dainty  dish  to  set  before  the  king." 

—Marion  Foster  Wash^ 
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FTER  a  winter  of  "  light  house- 
keeping "  over  a  diminutive  lamp 
stove — the  size  costing  one  dol- 
lar, or  a  trifle  more  or  less,  and 
which  holds  a  quart  of  kerosene— 
Abbie  Fletcher  would  have  no 
more  parted  with  it  than  would 
Aladdin  with  the  lamp  that  so 
readily  summoned  a  powerful 
genie  to  his  aid.  And  whea  city 
schools  closed  and  she  came  to 
her  country  home  for  the  long 
summer  vacation,  she  brought  her 
little  ally,  knowing  that  it  would  prove  a  power  to  exorcise 
the  demons  invading  many  a  kitchen  in  the  summer  season. 

During  the  winter,  the  lamp— with  one  or  two  utensils  such 
as  a  small  frying  pan,  double  boiler,  etc., — had  been  sufficient 
to  provide  due  variety  of  food  for  two  or  three  persons,  as  ex- 
cellent bakeries  were  close  at  hand  to  supply  deficiencies. 
But  now  an  oven  would  be  desirable  and  this  was  obtained 
from  the  manufacturers  of  the  lamp-stove.  It  was  a  tin  box 
II  by  9  by  6  inches  with  a  door  at  one  end,  and  an  opening  at 
the  bottom,  which  exactly  fitted  the  top  of  the  lamp,  and  gave 
space  for  necessary  circulation  of  air. 

There  are  many  people  in  this  world  who  cannot  believe 
without  seeing,  and  some  of  these  doubted  the  wisdom  of  in- 
vesting even  so  small  a  sum  as  seventy-five  cents  in  such  an 
oven,  but  were  convinced  later  that  the  little  stove  and  oven 
would  do  better  work  than  their  size  seemed  to  warrant. 
People  who  have  trouble  with  an  oil  stove  usually  fail  from 
lack  of  attention  to  details.  It  must  be  cared  for  as  carefully 
as  any  lamp ;  the  wicks,  not  cut,  but  rubbed  off  even,  with  a 
piece  of  soft  paper,  and  no  bits  of  charred  wick  or  matches 
allowed  to  accumulate  on  or  around  the  burner,  for  that 
checks  the  necessary  supply  of  air. 

Best  results  are  obtained  by  using  the  best  oil,  and  more 
heat  is  given  out  when  the  lamp  is  full.  Do  not  expect  to  do 
good  work  if  the  lamp  stands  in  a  strong  current  of  air. 

With  care  even  the  smallest  of  the  lamp  stoves  will  be  a 
great  comfort  in  summer  and  indeed  all  the  year  round. 
Water  may  thus  be  quickly  heated  at  all  hours,  in  case  of  sick- 
ness, or  to  warm  a  baby's  food ;  tea  is  quickly  prepared  for 
any  belated  traveler  who  comes  after  the  range  fire  is  out ;  a 
flatiron  can  always  be  ready  for  the  dressmaker.  There  have 
been  instances  where  one  of  these  lamps  has  proved  invalu- 
able in  thawing  water  pipes,  or,  if  left  burning  all  night,  has 
prevented  freezing. 

Therefore  every  family  should  have  one  of  these  little 
helpers  and  its  introduction  may  lead  to  the  purchase  of 
one  of  the  laiger  stoves  now  so  generally  used  for  summer 
cooking. 

In  this  paper  some  hints  are  given  of  the  possibilities  of 
the  small  lamp  stove,  and  all  the  processes  described  have 
been  actually  accomplished.  No  one  should  expect  to  do  work 
quite  so  rapidly  as  with  a  targe  range,  and  some  planning  is 
needed  to  have  things  come  out  even. 

Being  a  wise  woman.  Miss  Fletcher  did  not  attempt  great 
reforms  in  the  family  routine  at  first,  but  let  her  favorite  in- 
troduce itself  gradually.  It  was  first  used  to  make  tea  on  hot 
summer  nights,  and  once  when  bread  failed  she  made  biscuit 
for  supper  thus  :  One  pint  of  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  cream 
of  tartar,  one-half  of  a  teaspoonful  of  soda  and  one-half  of  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt  were  sifted  together,  one  tablespoonful  of 
I  butter  rubbed  in,  and  the  whole  mixedjsrith  milk  to  a  soft 
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dough.  This  was  shaped  with  a  knife  and  spoon  into  a  dozen 
biscuit  which  were  dropped  on  a  buttered  tin  sheet  just  fitted 
to  the  interior  of  the  oven. 

True,  they  required  half  an  hour  for  baking,  while  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  would  have  sufficed  in  a  range  oven,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  turn  them  h.  la  griddle  ,cake  that  they  mij^ht 
brown  well  on  top,  but  the  whole  process  was  more  satisfao- 
tory  than  building,  caring  for,  and  working  over  a  fire  in  the 
stove  on  a  hot  summer  night. 

On  one  or  two  occasions  when  several  members  of  the 
family  had  been  away  for  the  day  on  a  picnic,  or  after  a  late 
evening  lecture  or  concert,  the  little  stove  proved  a  true 
friend,  for  doctors  are  agreed  that  sleeplessness  is  quite  as 
often  caused  by  hunger  as  overfeeding.  In  these  instances 
Abbie  served  a  hot  beef  steak,  which  was  quite  as  appetizing 
as  if  broiled  over  coals. 

This  is  the  way  it  was  done  :  A  sheet-iron  frying-pan  eight 
or  nine  inches  in  diameter,  was  placed  on  top  of  the  lamp,  with 
nothing  in  it.  When  the  pan  was  thoroughly  heated  and  a 
bluish  smoke  rose  from  the  whole  surface,  Abbie  trimmed  off 
a  bit  of  fat  from  the  meat  and  rubbed  it  over  the  pan  to  keep 
the  steak  from  sticking  to  it  Then  she  put  in  a  piece  of 
meat  not  quite  large  enough  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  pan. 
In  ten  seconds  the  outside  was  seared,  and  it  was  quickly 
turned  that  the  juice  need  not  escape  on  top.  By  the  sudden 
searing  and  constant  turning,  the  juice  was  retained  and  the 
meat  as  well  cooked  as  by  the  usual  method. 

This  led  her  mother  to  see  that  it  might  be  possible  to  cook 
a  dinner  for  their  family  of  six,  over  the  tiny  lamp  stove,  and 
on  the  next  hot  day  she  agreed  to  let  Abbie  tiy. 

The  fire  in  the  cook-stove  was  allowed  to  go  out  imme- 
diately after  breakfast.  First  Abbie  made  a  pudding  as  there 
was  a  cupful  or  more  of  cooked  rice  on  hand.  She  despaired 
of  finding  a  pudding-dish  in  the  house  that  would  fit  her  small 
oven,  and  made  a  mental  memoranda  to  get  one  oblong  in 
shape  as  soon  as  possible.  Finally  she  found  one  that  would 
do,  thotigh  small.  Into  it,  when  buttered,  she  put  the  cooked 
rice,  a  speck  of  salt  and  of  nutmeg,  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar,  one  beaten  egg,  and  a  pint  of  milk.  If  the  latter  had 
been  heated,  the  pudding  would  have  baked  sooner ;  as  it  was, 
an  hour  was  required. 

This  time  Abbie  devoted  to  piano  practice  in  an  adjoining 
room,  coming  occasionally  to  look  at  the  pudding.  When  it 
was  done,  instead  of  taking  it  out  of  the  oven,  the  oven  was 
taken  off  from  the  lamp,  and  the  pudding  left  in  it  to  keep 
warm. 

At  breakfast  time  a  dozen  potatoes  had  been  pared  and  left 
in  cold  water.  Now  Abbie  put  on  a  deep  basin  eight  inches 
in  diameter,  half  filled  with  water  and  when  boiling  put  in  the 
potatoes  and  a  teaspoonful  oi  salt  After  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes'  boiling,  when  a  fork  would  penetrate  the  potatoes, 
she  took  the  basin  off  with  one  hand  while  putting  on  the  fry- 
ing pan  with  the  other,  then  drained  off  every  drop  of  water 
from  the  potatoes  and  shook  the  basin  to  drive  away  all 
moisture. 

By  this  time  the  frying  pan  was  hot  and  a  piece  of  steak 
was  put  in,  and  while  Miss  Fletcher  was  mashing  the  potatoes 
she  often  turned  the  steak  and  as  soon  as  one  piece  was 
cooked  through,  another  was  put  in,  and  all  was  ready  before 
the  potatoes  had  time  to  cool. 

Veal  cutlets  and  mutton  chops  can  be  cooked  as  well  as 
beef  steak  over  the  lamp  stove  but  require  more  time. 

A  dinner  of  beef  steak,  mashed  potato,  accompanied  by 
lettuce  and  radishes,  and  a  rice  pudding  for  dessert,  is  not  to 
be  despised. 

Another  day  the  menu  was  baked  halibut  with  egg  sauce, 
potatoes,  for  dessert,  custard  pie  which  was  baked  first  of  all 
and  left  to  cool.  The  halibut  was  a  small,  thick  piece  weigh- 


ing three  pounds.  Thin  slices  of  fat  salt  pork  were  spread 
over  the  little  dripping-pan,  the  fish  placed  on  them  and  more 
pork  put  on  top.  After  baking  half  an  hour  the  pan  was 
taken  out  and  the  fish  turned  upside  down,  then  a  little  milk 
was  poured  over  it,  and  it  was  put  back  to  bake  an  hour 
longer,  and  when  the  oven  was  taken  ofl,  the  fish  was  left  in  it 
to  retain  the  heat 

Then  the  potatoes  were  boiled  as  before,  an  egg  being 
boiled  with  them  and  a  pint  of  milk  was  scalded  in  a  basin 
which  exactly  fitted  over  the  one  in  which  the  potatoes  were 
cooking.  When  the  potatoes  were  done  and  drained,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  butter  were  melted  in  a  sauce-pan,  two  of  fiour 
added  and  allowed  to  cook  in  the  butter,  and  enough  of  the 
scalded  milk  gradually  poured  in  to  make  a  gravy  of  the  right 
consistency.  This  was  seasoned  and  the  ha^-boiled  eg^ 
chopped  fine  and  stirred  in. 

Thus  it  gradually  came  about  that  in  the  Fletcher  kitchen 
stove  a  fire  was  not  kept  burning  to  cook  dinner  on  more 
than  two  days  in  the  week,  and  for  only  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
morning.  With  forethought,  enough  cooking  could  be  done 
one  day  for  three,  excepting  such  as  the  lamp  could  manage, 
or  could  be  accomplished  by  the  breakfast  fire. 

The  little  oven  could  not  accommodate  a  large  roast  of 
meat,  so  that  would  be  cooked  at  breakfast  time  and  left  in 
the  stove  oven  where  it  would  not  grow  very  cold  before 
noon,  and  if  served  with  hot  potatoes  and  gravy  the  family 
were  perfectly  satisfied. 

_____________  — AwM  Barrows. 

Orlcinal  in  Good  HoDiBKBsnitfl. 

OHLT  A  LITTLE  BFASE. 

Twas  but  a  little  spark  that  fell, 

When'lighting  the  evening^  fire ; 
She  but  a  moment  left  the  room, 

When  came  one  to  inquire 
The  way  to  town ;  the  spark  meanwhile 

In  flames  rose  higher  and  higher. 

The  cheery  home  they  so  much  loved 

Seemed  destined  to  be  lost ; 
The  little  spark  that  lightly  fell 

Had  very  dearly  cost ; 
And  hope  seemed  fled  until,  to  aid, 

StrODg  men  the  threshold  crosMd. 
Then  water  waged  a  war  with  flame. 

Stout  hearts  the  danger  braved; 
The  fiery  tongues  were  robbed  of  feasts 

Their  hungry  passions  craved ; 
And  finally  their  skill  prevailed, 

And  that  dear  home  was  saved. 
Twas  bnt  a  little  word  that  fell 

From  rosy  lipa  one  day, 
Her  weary  body  was  not  well. 

And  things  went  the  wrong  way. 
'Twas  bat  a  very  little  word— 

A  little  thing  to  say. 
Bnt  0 1  into  one  heart  it  sank. 

And  there  it  itajred  and  grew 
Into  a  dangerous  fire  state, 

Then  into  flame  it  flew ; 
Then  kindled  pride  within  her  sool. 

And  made  her  angry  too. 
O  horror  1  that  fair  home  seemed  loi^ 

Its  pillars  soon  would  fall ; 
That  hasty  word  had  dearly  cost, 

And  well-nigh  ruined  all. 
But  now  strong  friends  unto  their  aid 

They  wisely,  gladly  call. 
One  friend  was  namid  Gcn'rooa  Heart, 

Another's  name  Forgive, 
And  yet  a  third  was  Never  Part, 

The  fourth,  Soft  Answer  Give : 
These  and  sad  tears  the  fire  quenched. 

And  now  in  love  they  live. 
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Oricinat  In  Good  Housbuspirg, 

FIOELEB  AID  TEEQt  EIHDSED. 

A  BAXfcR's  Dozen  of  Tueh. 
HE  systematic  housewife  sees  more  pos- 
sibilities for  store  room  decoration  in 
approaching  autumn  than  she  does  for 
poetry  or  painting.  There  may  be  gol- 
den and  crimson  leaves— but  there  are 
also  mellow  hued  cucumbers  and  splen- 
didly colored  tomatoes,  snowy  cauli- 
flowers and  all  sweet  or  pungent  pro- 
ducts of  the  garden  which  her  skillful 
fingers  and  trained  taste  can  convert 
into  things  of  beauty  for  her  pickle  jars. 
Each  housekeeper  has  her  special  man- 
ner of  making  these  condiments;  her 
way  may  not  be  better  than  another's— 
often  its  chief  merit  is  in  being  different ;  so  the  possibility 
that  some  of  these  recipes  may  be  unlike  those  already  in  the 
cook  books  of  the  notable  housewives  of  Good  Housekeep- 
ing is  my  only  excuse  for  offering  them. 
Green  Cucumber  Pickles. 

For  four  to  five  hundred  small  cucumbers,  the  materials  to  be 
used  are  one  and  one  half  gallons  of  best  vinegar,  two  quarts  of 
water,  two  quarts  of  salt,  six  ounces  of  alum,  two  ounces  of  all- 
qjiice,  one  ounce  of  cloves,  one-fourth  pound  of  pepper  corns,  one- 
half  pound  of  brown  sngar,  a  little  horse  radish  cut  in  strips,  and 
three  dozen  small  onions.  Wash  the  cucumbers  in  cold  water, 
place  them  in  large  jars,  cover  them  with  the  salt,  then  fill  the 
jars  with  boiling  water,  and  let  them  stand  twenty^our  hours. 
Take  them  from  the  brine,  put  them  in  pickle  jars  with  the  onions 
and  horse  radish  scattered  in  between ;  tie  the  alum,  sugar  and 
spices  in  a  bag  large  enough  to  spread  over  the  top  of  the  cucum- 
twrs,  Of  in  two  or  more  jars,  the  spices,  etc,  must,  of  course,  be 
divided),  then  turn  the  vinegar  and  water  on  them  boiling  hot 
Ripe  Cucumber  Pickles. 

Seven  pounds  of  cucumbers  after  they  are  pared  and  sliced,  a 
piece  of  sUum  the  size  of  a  butternut,  (this  should  be  broken  in 
pieces),  a  handful  of  salt ;  sprinkle  the  salt  and  alum  over  the 
cucumbers  and  let  them  remain  over  night.  The  next  day  drain 
ofi  the  liquor,  and  boil  them  in  vinegar  until  tender;  0t  is  best  to 
boil  a  few  at  a  time  so  that  they  may  preserve  their  shape,)  then 
take  out  carefully  with  a  skimmer;  when  well  drained  from  the 
vinegar  cover  with  a  thick  syrup  made  of  one  pint  of  vinegar,  four 
pounds  of  sugar,  and  six  tablespoonfuls  of  cinnamon  tied  in  a  bag. 
If  these  pickles  are  put  in  glass  jars  and  sealed,  they  will  keep  in- 
definitely, and  are  especially  pretty  for  teas  or  lunches  served  on 
fancy  dishes  with  clusters  of  preserved  barijerries  scattered  over 
them.  The  syrup  should  be  boiled  until  it  is  ropy. 

Green  Tomato  Pickles. 

Slice  one  peck  of  green  tomatoes,  and  six  onions  at  night ; 
sprinkle  me  teacupful  of  salt  between  the  layers.  In  the  morning 
drain  off  the  liquor  and  boil  the  tomatoes  and.onions  twenty  min- 
utes, or  until  tender,  in  one  quart  of  vinegar  and  two  quarts  of 
water;  drain  them  thoroughly  from  this ;  then  hoil  three  quarts  of 
vinegar,  one-quarter  pound  of  white  mustard  seed,  two  pounds  of 
brown  sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  each  of  ground  cinnamon,  all- 
spice, cloves  and  g^inger,  and  one  teaspoonful  of  red  pepper ;  boil 
together  fifteen  minutes  and  pour  in  the  jar  containing  the  to- 
matoes. The  spices  should  be  put  in  a  bag  large  enough  to  cover 
tile  top  of  the  pickles  as  it  excludes  the  air  and  helps  keep  them. 
Tomato  Lily. 

Slice  a  peck  of  green  tomatoes,  four  onions,  and  four  green  pep- 
pers ;  sprinkle  well  with  salt  and  let  stand  over  night.  Drain  from 
the  brine  and  chop  (not  too  fine),  put  in  a  kettle  and  cover  with 
vinegar  adding  one-half  pound  of  sugar,  one  teacapful  of  horse 
radish  chopped  very  fine ;  one  tablespoonful  of  cinnamon,  one  tear 
spoonful  of  cloves,  a  large  handful  of  white  mustard  seed.  Cook 
slowly  until  tender,  stirring  often. 
Chow  Chow. 

One  peck  of  sliced  green  tomatoes,  four  lai^e  onions ;  ^i^e-}^^ 


pedc  of  ripe  tomatoes,  two  small  cabbages,  twelve  green  pep 


two  ripe  peppers,  one-half  teacupful  of  chopped  horse  radish,  two 
pounds  of  sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of  mace,  one  tablespoonful  of 
white  mustard,  one  tablespoonful  of  ground  mustard,  one  taUe- 
spoonful  of  celery  seed,  one  teaspoonful  of  black  pepper,  one-half 
pint  of  salt  Chop  the  horse  radish,  onions  and  peppers  very  fine, 
tomatoes  and  cabbage  not  so  fine ;  mix  tc^ther  all  ingredients, 
except  of  course,  the  sugar  and  spices,  add  the  salt,  tie  in  a  bag 
and  let  drain  over  night.  Cover  with  vinegar  in  the  morning,  add 
the  spices  and  siq^ar,  and  cook  until  tender,  stirring  from  the  bot- 
tom constantly. 

Mustard  Pickles. 

One  gallon  of  vinegar,  one  teacupful  of  sugar,  one-fourth  pound 
of  mustard,  two  ounces  of  tumeric,  two  teacupfuls  of  flour.  Cook 
until  smooth,  then  pour  over  small  cucumbers,  sliced  cucumbers, 
cauliflower,  sliced  tomatoes  or  small  tomatoes,  nasturtium  seeds, 
little  onions  or  anything  suitable  ttx  such  pickles,  and  which 
have  been  cooked  tender  in  Uie  salt  and  water  in  which  they 
stood  over  night.  These  pickles  may  be  kept  In  a  common 
stone  jar,  and  are  just  as  good  a  year  after  making  as  if  they 
were  newly  put  up. 

Radish  Pod  Pickles. 

Gather  while  young,  boil  in  salt  and  water  until  tender,  then 
cover  with  spiced  vinegar.  Or  mix  with  small  cucumber  pickles. 
Itfar^nias  need  the  same  treatment,  also  okra  pods. 
Tomato  Catsup. 

Cut  the  tomatoes,  heat  thoroughly  and  strain ;  to  one  gallon  of 
juice  put  four  small  tablespoonfuls  of  salt,  four  of  ground  black 
pepper,  three  <A  ground  mustard,  onfr4ialf  tablespoonful  of  cloves, 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  red  pepper,  one  pint  of  vinegar.  Boil 
slowly  four  hours,  then  bottle  and  seal. 
Chill  Sauce. 

Twelve  ripe  tomatoes,  two  onions,  two  green  peppers,  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  salt,  one  table- 
spoonful of  cinnamon,  and  three  teacupfuls  of  vinegar.  Boil  three 
hours. 

Mushroom  Catsup. 

Put  a  layer  of  fresh  mushrooms  in  an  earthen  dish,  sprinkle  a 
little  salt  over  them,  then  put  in  another  layer,  thus  alternating 
until  all  are  covered.  Let  them  remain  several  days,  then  mash 
them  fine,  and  to  each  quart  put  a  taUespoonful  of  vinegar,  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  black  pepper,  one-quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
cloves ;  turn  it  into  a  stone  jar,  set  the  jar  in  a  pot  of  boilii^  water, 
and  let  it  boil  two  hours,  then  strain  without  squeezing  the  mush- 
rooms. Boil  the  juice  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  skim  it  well,  let  it 
stand  a  few  hours  to  setUe,  then  turn  it  off  carefully  through  a 
sieve,  bottle  and  seal  This  is  a  very  old  recipe. 

Peach  Pickles. 

To  five  pounds  of  peaches  use  two  pounds  of  si^^ar,  one  quart 
of  rinegar,  one-quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  the  same  quan- 
tity of  cloves  and  of  mace.  Boil  the  peaches  in  the  vinegar,  etc., 
until  tender  then  place  in  jars,  pouring  the  mixture  over  them. 

Spiced  Peaches. 

Pare  and  slice  peaches;  to  seven  pounds  of  fruit  add  four 
pounds  of  sugar,  alternating  a  layer  of  fruit  in  a  stone  jar  with  the 
sugar  and  a  little  sprinkle  of  cinnamon  and  cloves  until  all  is  used. 
Four  over  a  pint  of  vinegar,  set  the  jar  in  a  kettie  of  water  and 
cook  tender. 
Pear  Pickles. 

One  qmu-t  of  vinegar,  one  coffeecui^l  of  sugar,  one  clove  and 
one  bit  of  dimamon  in  each  pear.  Cook  in  the  syrup  until  tender. 

—A,  M.  P. 


Origliul  Ib  Good  Housbebbping. 

TO  KILL  OOOEROAOHES. 

A  housekeeper  who  was  recommended  to  try  cucumber  peel 
ing  as  a  remedy  for  cockroaches,  strewed  the  floor  with  pieces 
of  the  peel,  cut  not  very  thin,  and  watched  the  sequel.  The 
pests  covered  the  peel  within  a  short  time,  so  that  it  could  not 
be  seen,  so  voraciously  were  they  engaged  in  sucking  the 
poisonous  moisture  from  it.  The  second  night  that  this  was 
tried,  the  number  of  the  cockroaches  was  reduced  to  a 
quarter  and  none  were  left  alive  on  the  tbi»d  night,  t 
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Original  la  Good  Housexseping. 

BEOOBATDra  OVE'S  0W5  OHIKA. 
How  IT  Hat  be  Well  and  Aocbptablt  Dove. 
III. 

HERE  is  a  fascination  about  the 
art  of  ceramic  painting  whicti 
leads  one  ever  onward  to  re- 
newed efforts  and  fresh  attain- 
ments, if  at  all  successful  in 
the  first  endeavors.  When  the 
process  of  mixing  the  colors 
and  acquiring  a  good  touch 
with  the  brush  is  understood, 
then  comes  the  tinting  of 
bands  and  borders.  And  a 
little  later  the  embryo  artist 
longs  to  paint  a  design  upon  a 
colored  background.  Each 
step  forward  reveals  some  new 
beauty  and  a  different  method 
of  work.  It  is  perhaps  the 
touch  of  mystery  which  adds 
a  certain  charm  to  this  branch 
of  painting.  One  does  not  like  to  pause  in  a  thing  once 
undertaken  when  there  are  so  many  beautiful  results  to  be  at- 
tained by  intelligent  practice  and  patient  work. 

By  the  use  of  metallic  paints  upon  porcelain  a  richness  of 
effect  can  be  produced  that  is  highly  decorative  in  character, 
though  for  articles  of  table  ware  a  moderate  amount  of  gold 
is  most  appropriate.  When  much  gilding  is  to  be  done  the 
artist  may  successfully  accomplish  it  by  the  aid  of  a  "wheel," 
but  for  all  ordinary  purposes  formal  lines  and  bands  are  best 
left  to  the  decorator  who  fires  the  china. 

A  ^mple  edge  of  gold  can,  however,  be  put  on  by  means  of 
a  tracer,  or  lining  brush,  which  is  a  slender  camel's  hair  brush 
much  longer  than  those  used  in  painting. 

Gold  may  be  procured  in  the  form  of  liquid,  powder,  and 
paste ;  the  preparation  known  as  liquid  bright  gold,  being 
used  generally  on  vases  and  ornamental  objects.  That  which 
requires  burnishing  to  give  it  a  lustre  is  much  more  durable, 
consequently  is  more  desirable  for  articles  of  frequent  use. 

The  amateur  can  purchase  the  metals  employed  in  the  deco- 
ration of  china,  as  a  paste  prepared  ready  for  use,  or  as  a 
powder  to  be  mixed  as  required.  Should  one  prefer  to  try 
the  powdered  gold,  it  is  necessary  to  mix  it  with  a  little  fat  oil 
(Lacroix's  essence  grasse)  and  thin  mth  a  suffident  quanti^ 
spirits  of  turpentine  to  render  it  possible  to  lay  it  on  smoothly. 

It  should  present  a  dark  brown  surface,  but  should  not  be 
laid  on  so  thickly  as  to  appear  in  relief.  The  white  of  the 
china  should  be  completely  obscured.  Careful  attention  will 
soon  bring  success. 

If  desired,  the  fat  oil  may  easily  be  prepared  at  home  by 
putting  a  cup  containing  spirits  of  turpentine  in  a  warm  place 
and  allowing  it  to  stand  until  it  evaporates,  leaving  a  thick 
oil,  which  will  then  be  ready  to  use.  It  should  be  perfectly 
protected  from  dust  during  this  process,  as  well  as  at  all  other 
times.  The  paste  is,  however,  the  most  convenient  form,  as 
it  is  only  necessary  to  thin  it  in  painting,  as  explained  in  re- 
gard to  the  powder. 

To  insure  success,  separate  brushes  and  a  tile  reserved  for 
preparing  the  gold  are  necessary,  as  the  slightest  touch  of 
color  will  often  render  it  entirely  unsatisfactory  when  fired. 
These  small  precautions  will  prevent  the  disappointments 
which  are  sometimes  experienced  in  the  use  of  gold,  though 
it  is  not  difficult  of  application. 

Bronzes  in  olive,  green,  and  red  give  a  pleasing  effect  com- 
bined with  gold  and  silver,  or  mineral  colors,  and  may  be  pro- 
cured in  the  same  form  and  used  in  the  same  manner. 


A  popular  style  in  decoration  is  mat  gold.  In  this  case  the 
ware  must  be  subjected  to  more  intense  heat  in  the  firing, 
and  the  burnishing  is  then  omitted ;  this  gives  a  very  rich, 
lustreless  surface. 

When  a  large  portion  of  the  china  is  to  be  covered,  a  blender 
may  be  used  before  the  paint  becomes  dry,  to  produce  a  uni- 
form tone. 

Another  method  is  to  give  the  porcelain  a  smooth  coat  of 
"grounding  oil"  and  when  this  is  almost,  but  not  quite  dry, 
to  dust  on  the  powder  by  means  of  a  large  blending  brush  as 
evenly  as  possible.  The  powder  adheres  to  the  "  tacky  "  oil 
beneath  and  when  fired  should  present  a  fine,  even  tone  of 
color.   Surplus  powder  must  be  carefully  dusted  off. 

Gold,  after  firing,  may  be  scoured  with  the  glass  brush,  or 
if  a  more  brilliant  effect  is  desired,  the  burnisher  must  be 
used  in  polishing. 

In  sending  china  to  the  professional  decorator,  it  is  always 
desirable  to  give  explicit  directions  as  to  the  amount  and  kind 
of  gold  desired;  that  is  to  say,  whether  one  wishes  deader 
burnished  gold,  or  whether  a  simple  edge  or  wide  band. 

Bronzes  may  also  be  left  with  a  dead  surface  or  finished 
as  described  above. 

Among  the  designs  appropriate  for  the  use  of  gold  alone,  is 
a  very  delicate  one  which  may  be  induced  by  outlining  a  pat- 
tern with  the  gold  and  filling  in  spaces  of  flowers,  leaves  and 
buds  with  dots,  made  by  dabbing  with  the  point  of  the  brush, 
producing  varying  degrees  of  shade.  The  white  of  the  china 
is  entirely  or  partly  obscured,  as  the  dots  are  near  or  far  apart. 

A  vine-like  arrangement  on  a  white  ground  makes  a  beau- 
tiful all-over  design,  with  groups  of  tiny  flowrers  in  several 
colors  placed  at  intervals. 

There  are  various  grades  of  gold  in  the  market;  the  best 
is  made  from  coin,  and  many  persons  who  use  enoi^h  to  make 
it  an  object  to  do  so,  prepare  their  own,  thus  having  tiie 
quality  assured. 

For  producing  patterns  in  relief  for  gilding,  the  paste  made 
for  this  purpose  may  be  purchased.  Hancock's  paste  for  re- 
lief gold  is  probably  the  best.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  a 
yellow  powder,  and  may  be  used  with  a  little  skill  in  handling. 
Moist  water  paste  requires  mixing  with  water  only,  and  comes 
in  a  tube.  The  powdered  relief  preparation  is  to  be  mixed 
with  fat  oil  and  turpentine  to  make  a  stiff  paste ;  this,  after 
being  fired,  may  be  gilded  and  burnished.  Dots  and  small 
conventional  designs  are  appropriate  in  this  style  of  work,  to 
give  a  raised  pattern  in  gilding. 

It  is  advisable  to  use  a  horn  or  ivory  palette  knife  when 
painting  with  gold  and  to  carefully  scrape  up  and  save  the 
paste.  It  is  not  best  to  clean  the  palette  (as  in  using  colors) 
or  the  knife,  but  simply  to  preserve  them  from  dust  in  a  box 
or  drawer.  By  so  doing  one  avoids  wasting  any  of  this  rather 
expensive  material. 

Monograms,  names  and  mottoes  may  be  used  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  decorator.  A  single  letter  is  improved  by  a 
tiny  vine,  or  spray  of  flowers  twining  gracefully  about  it.  Red, 
green,  blue  and  black  may  be  combined  with  gold  in  lettering. 
But  before  attempting  this  branch  it  is  well  to  be  reminded 
that  great  accuracy  is  required  in  the  drawing  or  tracing  and 
much  care  in  the  painting.  Conventional  designs,  as  borders 
and  center  pieces,  are  difficult,  but  handsome  when  well  done. 
Care  must  be  exercised  that  gold  and  colors  do  not  come  in 
contact  sufficiently  to  impinge,  as  the  effect  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  gold. 

Having  now  given  directions  for  the  application  of  the  me- 
tallic paints  upon  plain  china,  we  will  consider  that  of  de- 
signs in  silver  and  gold  upon  a  dark  colored  backg^und.  For 
this  purpose,  the  color  having  been  laid  by  the  use  of 
"grounding  oil,"  as  before  described,  it  must  then  be  fired. 
The  gold  or  silver  may  be  gainted  on  {?Qf  ^  again. 
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Give  a  thin  but  even  coating,  hiding  completely  the  color  be- 
neath, for  a  solid,  even  coat  is  what  is  desired ;  the  surface 
only  shows,  as  the  paint  is  opaque.  Several  coats  of  silver 
will  probably  be  needed;  each  may  be  dried  in  a  warm  oven 
before  applying  the  next  A  little  turpentine  should  be  added 
in  working,  as  it  evaporates  and  the  paint  becohies  too  dry  to 
go  on  easily.  The  brush  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  stiff, 
but  maybe  kept  in  good  condition  by  dipping  it  in  the  turpen- 
tine, as  required,  to  moisten  it.  To  use  the  paint  nicely,  it 
may  be  about  the  consistency  of  well  prepared  colors  for  oil 
painting. 

There  is  a  preparation  of  unfluxed,  burnish  gold,  often  used 
for  painting  over  color,  but  it  is  much  more  expensive. 

Gold  upon  brown  produces  a  very  fine  effect,  and  it  is  also 
much  used  over  black. 

In  the  process  just  given  the  color  is  not  removed  from  the 
ground,  as  in  the  following  method  where  a  design  in  color  is 
to  be  applied  on  a  light  tinted  ground.  In  some  cases  the 
work  can  be  done  directly  over  the  tinting ;  it  is  generally 
necessary,  however,  to  take  off  the  tint  on  the  design.  There 
are  a  number  of  mixtures  which  can  be  used  for  this,  but  a 
very  ^ood  one  may  be  made  of  size  and  powdered  chalk. 
The  design  may  be  painted  over  entirely  with  the  chalk  and 
gum  water  and  after  it  has  become  thoroughly  dry  the  tinting 
may  be  done.  When  it  has  been  allowed  time  to  become  per- 
fectly hard  and  firm,  the  ware  may  be  subjected  to  the  action 
of  water  and  the  chalk  can  be  carefully  removed  without 
injury  to  the  surrounding  color.  The  piece  will  then  be  ready 
for  painting  to  receive  one  firing. 

A  more  tedious  way  is  to  scrape  off  the  color  laid  over  the 
design,  which  was  first  sketched  in  with  India  ink.  For  this 
a  scraper,  or  bit  of  cloth  moistened  with  turpentine  can  be 
used.  A  small,  sharply  pointed  stick,  or  brush  handJe,  will 
also  be  found  convenient.  The  outline  in  India  ink  of 
course  shows  through  the  tinting,  but  will  disappear  in  the 
heat  of  the  kiln. 

Besides  the  great  rariety  of  inexpensive  articles  for  decora- 
tion there  are  a  number  of  new  and  pleasing  forms  shown  in 
exquisite  porcelain.  Such  pieces  as  bone  dishes,  salad  bowls, 
fancy  dishes  for  olives,  salted  almonds,  etc.,  with  lovely  shapes 
in  cups  and  saucers  and  odd  and  pretty  pitchers,  offer  a 
tempting  choice  to  the  china  painter. 

—£md  See, 
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Life'a  river  erennore  U  surginff 

And  moaning  to  the  distant  sea; 
Onward,  its  restlew  waten  urging 

O'er  ja^ied  rocka,  througli  aunlit  lea; 
While  OQ  ita  bosom,  all  unheeded, 

Are  borne  the  wrecks  (tf  human  aools, 
Yet  still  the  lesson  stern  la  needed, 

Aa  outward  bound  its  current  roUs,— 

For  each  with  countless  hopes  was  freighted, 

And  love's  gay  pennon  each  one  Xnat  \ 
The  snowy  sails,  with  joy  elated. 

Swelled  proudly  as  they  left  the  shore. 
Yet  were  they  ruined  for  the  lacking 

Of  purpose  strong  to  keep  them  true ; 
With  every  breeze  their  courses  tacking 

On  fatal  quicksands  soon  they  blew. 

Oh  youth,  whose  veasels  are  preparing 

Upon  Life's  river  soon  to  start, 
If  you  succeed  well  in  your  farin^^ 

Twill  be  because  yon  mind  the  chart  1 
And  wiUi  your  needle  ever  turning 

Where  gleameth  Du^'s  polar  atar, 
Temptation's  airen  voices  spurning, 

You'll  readi  at  last  the  Harbor  bar. 
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THE  FJKTnrS. 

Its  Culture,  Virtues  and  Varieties. 

TIS  only  in  recent  years  that  the  prune  has  come  into 
anything  like  general  use  with  the  majority  of  our 
people.  This  has  been  partly  because  of  the  exorbi- 
tant price  asked  for  a  first-class  imported  article, 
and  partly  because  so  few  housewives  knew  how  to 
prepare  it  acceptably  in  any  but  the  stereotyped  form  of 
stewing.  Its  medicinal  qualites  which  equal,  perhaps  exceed, 
those  of  the  date  or  fig,  were  totally  unrecognized.  Too 
much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  its  usefulness  in  families  where 
there  are  children.  While  serving  as  a  delicious  dessert  if 
properly  prepared,  it  will  also  take  the  place  of  many  of  the 
carthartics,  '*  fruit  laxative  "  etc.,  so  injudiciously  administered 
by  ignorant  and  perplexed  mothers. 

It  is  now  asserted  by  many  dealers  that  the  California 
** French  Prune"  equals  in  all  respects  its  imported  rival; 
indeed,  some  prefer  it  because  of  its  g^reater  size  and,  when 
properly  cured,  its  superior  fiavor.  I  sit  in  the  shade  of  a 
seven-year  old  tree,  with  my  back  braced  against  its  shining 
stem  as  I  write.  Above  me,  swaying  in  the  breeze,  hang 
hundreds  of  dancing,  twinkling  prunes,  nearly  the  size  of 
green  gage  plums.  At  my  feet  is  an  irrigating  ditch,  where 
the  water,  pumped  in  yesterday  by  an  engine  some  half  a  mile 
distant,  has  settled  away  and  left  a  shiny,  black  surface  whicht 
by  to-morrow  will  have  formed  a  hard  crust  peculiar  to  all 
'*  adobe  "  soils.  Even  the  sides  of  the  ditch  are  smooth  and 
shiny,  for  the  water  came  with  great  swiftness,  considering 
its  many  diversions,— here  a  young  tree  that  needed  it  nearer 
the  stem,  and  there  a  delicate  one  that  required  an  e:<tra 
allowance. 

All  receive  their  drink— there  are  some  fifty  acres  of  them, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  from  four  pumps  whose  hourly 
capacity  is  sixty  thousand  gallons.  Yet  there  Is  many  a 
fierce  discussion  waged  as  to  whether  the  prune  should,  or 
should  not  be  irrigated.  Some  claim  that  although  it  gains 
in  size,  it  loses  in  flavor.  A  few  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  it 
becomes  actually  unwholesome  from  the  bringing  of  alkalies 
to  the  surface,  and  from  other  chemical  changes  wrought  in 
the  soil  by  constant  irrigation. 

Some  of  the  driers  stipulate  that  the  fruit  shall  be  irrigated 
when  signing  the  purchase  contract;  others  prefer  it  in  its 
natural  state.  When  buying  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether 
it  has  been  irrigated  or  otherwise,  though  if  very  large  and  fine 
the  probability  is  that  it  has,  for  this  reason  :— The  tree  is  a 
very  generous  bearer  and  if  allowed  to  produce  without 
"thinnii^,"  will  as  a  rule,  bring  to  maturity  more  fruit  than 
it  can  do  justice  by.  As  thinning  is  seldom  practiced,  the 
consequence  is  that  unirrigated  fruit  is  likelytobe  small,  and 
to  my  taste,  somewhat  woody.  The  "  curing  "  process  has  a 
much  greater  influence  on  it  so  far  as  regards  its  wholesome- 
ness. 

The  fruit  begins  to  ripen  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley  about 
the  middle  of  August,  and  is  picked  at  two  or  three  "  shak- 
ings." All  that  is  ripe  enough  to  drop  at  a  moderately  vigor- 
ous shaking,  is  considered  ready  for  curing  and  often  lacks 
days  of  maturity.  When  fully  ripe,  it  is  a  rich,  lustrous  black 
and  this  kind  alone  should  be  bought  for  children's  eating. 
The  home  dried  or  that  which  is  dried  without  "  dipping,"  be 
it  by  sun  or  evaporator,  is  preferable  to  any  other,  but  it  is 
rare  and  impossible  to  distinguish  from  the  other  until  tested 
by  cooking.  If  dried  without  dipping,  each  prune  will  puff 
up  into  a  miniature  balloon  after  swimming  a  few  minutes, 
and  the  skin  remain  tough  and  firm  until  the  final  collapse. 

If  dipped,  the  skin  will  be  so  tendered  by  its  lye  bath,  that 
it  will  very  soon  crack  and  separate  all  over  the  surface  and 
be  found  too  fragmentary,  wholly  to  remove.  This  as  done 
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because  of  the  saving  of  time  in  the  drying  and  for  ordinaiy 
use  is  an  advantage,  but  not  so  when  one  desires  to  remove 
the  skin  and  render  it  as  digestible  as  posuble  for  very  young 
children. 

The  lye  bath  mentioned  above  is  composed  of  mudi  the 
same  ingredients,  and  the  dipping  process  very  similarly 
conducted  in  all  the  large  driers,  but  there  are  innumerable 
small  driers  springing  up  everywhere,  some  mere  home-made 
a£Fairs  and  operated  by  amateurs  where  the  fruit  turned  out, 
though  (rften  beautiful  to  look  upon,  is  sometimes  inferior  in 
quality. 

Last  summer,  in  order  to  have  our  prunes  of  superior 
excellence  for  the  winter's  use,  we  bought  them  green  in  the 
orchard^  selecting  very  large,  ripe  luscious  ones.  The  threat- 
ened early  commencement  of  the  rainy  season,  induced  us  to 
send  them  to  a  neighboring  orchard'  for  dipping  to  hasten 
their  drying.  From  motives  of  curiosity  I  accompanied  the 
fruit  and  watched  the  process.  An  immense  iron  kettle  three 
quarters  full  of  lye,  reminding  one  of  the  old-fashioned  soap 
kettle  of  my  girlhood,  hung  over  a  slow  fire.  Into  this  a  tall 
Portuguese  was  rapidly  plunging  the  prunes,  two  dips  for 
each  bn^et,  the  latter  also  an  iron  vessel  with  a  perforated 
bottom, 

A  second  man  took  them  from  the  first  and  immersed  them 
for  two  or  three  seconds  in  a  barrel  of  clear  water,  or  what 
had  originally  been  such,  and  a  third  spread  them,  sticky 
and  dripping,  on  the  tT^»to  dry. 

That  bath  of  lye  in  an  iron  kettle  did  not  appeal  to  me 
favorably  and  as  soon  as  our  fruit  was  sufficiently  dry,  I 
stewed  a  little  to  test  its  quality.  The  prunes  themselves 
were  not  altogether  unpalatable,  but  the  juice  was  black, 
irony  and  sickening.  With  fruit  from  the  lai^e  driers  where 
some  50  tons  daily  are  run  through  the  evaporator  and  twice 
as  many  exposed  to  the  burning  gaze  of  Old  Sol  on  the 
meadow  grass  —  no  drier  is  complete  without  its  adjoining 
meadow—no  such  danger  need  be  feared.  A  reputation  is 
bard  to  establish  and  must  be  maintained,  hence  the  drying 
is  done  in  the  best  manner  possible. 

The  French  process  of  curing  or  rather  weighting  the  fruit 
after  the  usual  drying  is  complete,  has  not  yet  been  resorted 
toon  the  Pacific  coast.  In  this  manner,  I  am  told,  the  weight 
of  the  prune  in  its  dry  state  is  made  to  more  nearly  approxi- 
mate that  of  its  green  state,  but  the  profit  accruing  is  to  the 
grower,  not  the  consumer. 

It  would  seem  to  a  casual  observer,  that  considering  the 
present  protective  tariff  and  the  great  productiveness  of  the 
prune,  the  profit  were  already  sufficient  to  satisfy  an  ordinary 
ambition.  A  fairly  good  yield  from  an  orchard  of  healthy  trees 
habitually  irrigated,  eight  to  ten  years  old,  planted  twenty 
feet  apart  and  containing  some  one  hundred  and  eight  trees 
to  the  acre,  averages  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  one 
hundred  and  thirQr  pounds  per  tree,  or  about  seven  tons 
to  the  acre.  Prices  for  green  fruit  vary  usually  from  one  and 
three-quarters  cents  to  two  and  one-half  cents  per  pound.  The 
trees  yield  a  small  crop  in  their  fourth  year,  but  do  not  reach 
what  is  called  full  bearing  until  their  seventh  or  eighth  year. 

The  French  prune  is  by  no  means  the  only  prune  grown 
and  cured  on  the  Pacific  coast.  There  are  the  German, 
Hungarian  and  Oregon  Silver,  all  called  prunes^  though  in  re- 
ality but  different  varieties  of  plums.  All  are  delicious  and 
each  has  its  own  individual  niche  of  usefulness. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Hungarian,  which  is  but  little 
dried,  all  may  now  be  obtained  of  any  first-class  city  grocer, 
at  such  reasonable  rates,  that  there  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for 
depriving  the  table  of  what  was  once  considered  but  an  ex- 
pensive luxury. 

Following  are  some  of  the  many  ways  in  which  the  French 
prune  may  be  acceptably  prepared  for  both  the  general  and  the 


nursery  table.  In  its  ripe,  raw  state  it  is  specially  desirable 
for  the  little  folks'  eating,  and  where  they  are  fortunate 
enough  to  inhabit  any  of  the  pretty  California  valleys  that 
produce  it,  they  will  find  it  very  delicious  prepared  in  this  wise. 

Select  lai^,  ripe,  juicy  fruit,  scald  slightly,  rub  off  the 
skin,  divide  and  take  out  the  pit ;  flavor  with  the  juice  of  an 
orange, — no  sugar — and  serve  with  firm  custard. 

When  the  ripe  fruit  cannot  be  obtained,  always  select  the 
finest  quality  of  evaporated.  Stew  until  perfectly  tender,  re- 
move the  skin  and  seeds  by  hand,  rub  the  pulp  lightly  through 
a  farina  strainer,  and  serve  without  sugar  or  flavoring.  This, 
of  course,  for  the  very  little  ones. 
Prune  Custard. 

Stew  gently  the  desired  quantity  of  fruit  an  hour  and  a  quarter 
in  a  porcelain  lined  farina  kettle.  When  cool,  rpb  through  the 
colander,  or  if  you  wish  it  very  nice,  through  a  finer  strainer.. 
Have  sufficient  juice  to  make  the  pulp  quite  thin ;  return  to  the 
range  and  heat  till  almost  boiling.  For  each  pint  of  fruit  stir  in 
two  well-beaten  egg9f  remove  immecUately  and  flavor  with  lemon 
or  any  tart  extract  desired.  Set  away  to  mould  and  serve  with 
thick  cream  beaten  light  and  sweetened  to  taste. 
Prune  Cream  Pie. 

Prepare  the  prune  as  for  custard,  using  as  little  water  as  possible 
in  the  stewing.  To  each  cupful  of  fruit  add  one  cupful  of  thin 
cream  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  well  beaten  with  one  third  of  a 
cupful  of  sugar.  Whip  the  whites  separately  and  stir  to  lightly 
with  a  flavoring  of  pineapple.  Have  the  pie  plate  already  lined  with 
dainty  crust,  pour  in  and  bake  as  quickly  as  possible  without  burn- 
ing. When  done,  spread  over  the  top  the  white  of  an  egg  beaten 
gradually  irith  pulverized  sugar  and  flavored  likewise  with  pine- 
apple- 
Prune  "  Jonathan." 

Take  one  pint  of  French,  and  one-half  of  a  pint  of  German 
prunes  or  tart  apples,  stew  until  tender  and  rub  through  the  col- 
ander. Sweeten  with  one-third  of  a  cupful  of  sugar,  if  prunes  alone 
are  used,  or  if  apples,  with  two-thirds  of  a  cupful.  Make  crust  as 
follows :  One  tgg,  beaten  light,  one  tablespoonful  of  melted  butter, 
one-half  of  a  coffee  cupful  of  rich  milk,  two  small  teaspoonfnls  (rf 
baking  powder  and  a  little  salt.  Stir  in  flour  until  the  dough  is 
barely  firm  enoi^  for  the  rolling  pin.  Bake  in  pudding  dish  or 
deep  pie  plate  and  serve  with  sweetened  cream  or  lemon  custard. 
Steamed  Prune  Pudding. 

Two  eggs  beaten  light,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  one  cupful  of  sour 
milk,  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  French  prunes  and  one-half  of  a  cup- 
ful of  raisins,  German  or  Silver  prunes  chopped  fine  and  dredged 
with  flour ;  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  chopped  suet,  one-half  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda  and  a  pinch  of  salt.  Flour  to  make  a  stiff  batter. 
Add  fruit  the  last  thing.  If  milk  is  not  very  sour,  use  less  soda 
and  two  teaspoonfnls  of  baking  powder.  Steam  one  and  one-half 
hours.  When  properly  prepared  and  steamed  this  pudding  will 
be  found  on  removal  of  the  lid,  to  have  split  at  right  angles  across 
the  top,  making  four  nearly  equal  divisions.  Serve  hot  with  the 
following  dressing  :  Two  cupfuls  of  brown  sugar,  two  cnpfuls  <tf 
water,  butter  the  size  of  an  egg  and  a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  When 
these  reach  the  boiling  point,  stir  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  corn-, 
starch ;  let  boil  one  minute,  remove  from  the  range  and  stir  in  one- 
half  of  a  cupful  of  claret,  or  if  this  is  not  at  hand,  three  tablespoon- 
fuls of  vinegar  and  a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla. 

Stewed  prunes,  prone  jelly  and  prune-ade  are  very  wholesome 
in  various  forms  of  illness,  and  will  often  tempt  a  feeble  appetite 
when  other  fruits  fail.  Prune-ade  is  made  by  dissolving  a  dessert- 
spoonful of  jelly  in  a  glass  of  ice-water  and  is  an  excellent  drink 
to  allay  feverishness. 

In  stewing  the  dried  fmit  for  whatever  purpose,  the  water  should 
always  be  thrown  off  in  which  it  first  reaches  the  boiling  point 

—Mrs.  J^btrena  Harkms. 


On  the  worn  features  of  the  weariest  face 
Some  youthful  memory  leaves  its  hidden  trace; 
As  in  old  gardens,  left  by  exiled  kings, 
The  marble  basins  tell  the  hidden  springs. 
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TOfiTHT  SUBSTrnTFES. 
Anothhr  Kind  of  a  *'Plea  fob  Picturu." 
L'i'ri'yiHE  considerate  "  Plea  £or  Pictures  "  in  Good 
Housekeeping  for  March  17,  reminds  me 
of  what  are  regarded  as  excellent  substi- 
tutes for  famous  paintings  and  original 
sketches.  A  description  of  the  way  these 
are  prepared  may  help  some  one  to  provide 
her,  or  his,  rooms  with  worthy  views  for  the 
pleasure,  and  instruction  in  so  much  of 
,irt,  of  the  family  and  friends.  A  young 
fellow  alive  with  true  art  instinct  and  even  what  we  call 
genius  (but  prevented  by  unavoidable  circumstances  from  fol- 
lowing the  profession  to  which  he  seemed  naturally  called 
until  he  was  nearly  thirty  years  of  age,  when  the  way 
opening  for  the  development  of  his  gift  was  closed  for 
this  world  by  his  death),  used  to  cut  from  the  better  class 
of  illustrated  papers  the  best  of  their  wood  cuts  and  press 
them  with  care,  then  mount  them  on  a  cardboard,  to  be 
had  from  any  art  store,  in  la^  sheets  which  were  used 
whole  or  cut  as  need  arose.  The  mounting  was  done  on  a 
smooth  board  made  a  little  larger  than  the  whole  cardboard. 
The  center  of  the  picture. was  found  by  holding  stout  threads 
from  comer  to  comer  diagonally,  the  intersection  of  the  two 
threads  being  marked  by  a  prick  from  a  slender  pin.  The 
card  was  "  squared "  if  necessary,  as  was  the  outline  of  the 
picture  in  hand,  and  its  center  fixed  in  the  same  way ;  per- 
fectly clear  starch,  a  spoonful  made  smooth  in  cold  water, 
then  cleared  and  thickened  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  the 
mixture,  was  used  with  a  flat  varnish  brush  to  paste  over  the 
back  of  the  cut,  a  paper  protecting  the  mounting-board  dur- 
ing the  application  of  the  starch,  and  the  center  of  the  en- 
graving laid  exactly  on  that  of  the  card,  then  the  whole 
rapidly  smoothed  until  the  edges  of  the  cut  lay  exactly  on 
light  pencil  lines  previously  drawn  on  the  cardboard  for  this 
purpose.  When  quite  dry,  one  can  draw  any  simple  lines 
with  ink,  outside  the  picture,  to  serve  as  a  finish  or  border. 
A  fine  reproduction  of  "The  Empty  Saddle,"  from  Harper's 
Bazar,  has  a  straight  tine  just  outside  the  edge  of  the  cut,  and 
a  second  on  the  cardboard  an  inch  from  the  first ;  at  the 
angles  of  the  outer  line  are  outlined  old-fashioned  straight 
swords. 

An  antique  figure  has  at  the  comers  of  its  mounting,  the 
Greek,  or  key  pattern.  Any  ornament  at  the  comers  should, 
it  is  plain,  be  in  harmony  with  the  subject  of  the  picture. 
Catalogues  of  book  publishers,  magazines,  and  unmounted 
photographs  fumished  the  young  man  to  whom  reference  is 
made  with  material  for  this  pleasant  amusement.  The  col- 
lection he  left  in  a  cabinet  constructed  to  hold  it  is  large  and 
really  valuable,  beside  having  given  entertainment  to  many 
callers,  both  old  and  young,  of  a  sort  that  must  be  of  uplifting 
tendency.  To  the  young  man  it  was  educating  in  more  than 
one  direction ;  every  cut  thus  mounted  was  "studied  up,"  its 
subject  made  entirely  familiar,  as,  for  example,  the  series  of 
English  cathedrals  published  in  the  Harper  prints ;  each,  as  it 
came  to  hand,  was  looked  up  as  to  everything  connected  with 
its  history  and  architecture,  the  reigning  monarchs  of  its 
period,  the  customs  of  their  countries,  and  the  causes  leading 
to  the  founding  of  this  special  structure.  Without  going  into 
farther  detail,  it  is  plain  that  to  inform  one's  self  of  every 
wood  cut  thus  used  is  a  thoroughly  worthy  amusement  if  noth- 
ing more.  But  a/ecreation  that  fosters  habits  of  diligent  ap- 
plication and  research,  and,  even  insensibly,  cultivates  the 
eye  to  recognize  and  the  emotions  to  thrill  at  a  good  picture 
is,  it  seems  to  me,  deserving  of  a  higher  name. 

Children  can  easily  leam  to  handle  the  smaller  engravii. 
and  will  readily  become  familiar  with  their  main  pQ> 


whether  the  cuts  be  reproductions  of  landscape,  seascape,  or 
"folkscape,"  and  a  dollar  will  buy  enough  cardboard  to  mount 
a  good  many  little  things  worth  saving  and  easily  gotten. 
One  can  buy  good  heliotypes  and  mount  them  at  home.  A  boy 
orgirl  of  constmctive  faculty  can  make  something  to  hold  fifty 
such  pictures  inexpensively.  Should  one  wish  to  frame  a  few, 
one  would  naturally  consult  the  ability  of  his  purse.  Such 
well  engraved  or  etched  copies  of  the  productions  of  gifted 
and  trained  artists  are  surely  bett^  for  us  than  the  done-by- 
the>foot  dashes  of  incompetence,  such  as  we  see  often  in  the 
modest  homes  of  country  villages,  although  it  is  true  that 
there  are  chromos  of  value ;  but  they  are  not  frequent.  Per- 
haps I  ought  to  say  chat  refined  households  of  the  Back 
Bay  district  of  Boston  do  not  disdain  a  portfolio  of  reproduc- 
tions prepared  in  the  way  I  have  described ;  a  few  localities 
are  more  critical  than  that. 

— Adelaide  CiUey  Waldron. 
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ATmiMN  DATS. 

Athwart  the  changing  woodlands. 

Flecked  with  russet,  dun,  and  gold, 
The  mellow  sunlight  deepens 

In  the  autumn's  royal  blaze, 
While  the  maple  leaves  are  glowing 

'Neath  his  kisses  warm  and  bold. 
And  ihe  summer  fires  bum  redder 

With  the  rapture  of  his  gaze. 

And  the  dog-woods  that  in  springtime 

Were  all  wreathed  in  snowy  white, 
Are  ablaze  with  crimson  berries 

On  their  spreading  bnuicbes  hung; 
While  adown  the  sloping  meadow, 

In  the  misty  morning  light. 
The  froit-drc^s  on  the  grass-blades 

Uke  milk-white  beads  are  strung. 

But  though  the  dawning  beauty 

Of  the  autumn  sky  is  clear, 
The  golden  after-glory 

Bears  a  cloud  upon  its  breast, 
And  we  know  the  fading  twilight 

Of  autumn's  reign  is  near, 
While  the  pallid  gold  of  sunset 

Is  burning  in  the  west. 

—ffelen  Whitney  Clark, 


Collected  for  Good  HousBsuriNa. 

WISE  SAYINaS  WELL  SAID. 

Idleness  is  the  holiday  of  foolish  women.— il/rx.  Balfour. 

Manners  and  morals  are  so  nearly  allied  that  they  have  often 
been  confounded.— if/a/y  Wollstoncraft. 

Woman,  especially  in  domestic  life,  should  learn  the  great  wealth 
and  comfort  of  frugality^/fcrocv  Mann. 

The  reason  why  education  is  usually  so  poor  among  women  of 
fashion  is  that  it  is  not  needed  for  the  life  which  they  elect  to  lead. 
Julia  Ward  Howe. 

All  the  molestations  of  marriage  are  abundantly  recompensed 
with  other  comforts  which  God  bestoweth  on  them  who  make  a 
wise  choice  of  a  wife. — fuller. 

Let  us  do  our  duty  in  our  shop  or  our  kitchen,  the  market,  the 
street,  the  office,  the  school,  the  house,  just  as  faithfully  as  if  we 
stood  in  the  first  rank  of  some  great  battle,  and  we  knew  that 
victory  for  mankind  depended  on  our  bravery,  strength  and  skill. 
Theodore  Parker. 

As  a  great  part  of  the  uneasiness  of  matrimony  arises  from 
mere  trifles,  it  would  be  wise  in  every  young  married  man  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  his  wife  that  in  all  disputes  of  this  kind 
the  party  who  was  most  convinced  ttiey  were  right  should  always 
surrender  the  victory,  by  which  means  both  would  be  more 
forward  to  give  up  the  wi&t.—FieleUng. 
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Oriffinl  In  Good  HomsKBSPnia.  • 

FAJOLT  FASHIOVB  ASD  lASOW. 

XVII. 

Winter  Millinery  Goods. 

^^gm^^^^^  HE  later  importations  of  millinery  goods 
%  show  many  novelties  intended  for  winter 

m  wear,  and  prove  conclusively  that  the 
.^^9hW|b|^^  large  display  of  fancy  feathers  is  almost 
^WBBhL  w  solely  for  autumn  millinery.  La^, 
^^^m^ik  dressy  hats  of  plain  velvet  or  fine  felt 
m  J^Mi^  trimmed  with  ostrich  plumes  and  tips 
I  W^i^M  shown  which  will  succeed  the  feather 
m.  "^J^J  toques  and  English  turbans,  when  the 
fM,%.  There  are  many  eccentric 
^^^^gjf^  shapes  displayed  in  small  bonnets,  in- 
eluding  the  close  Empire  styles,  with  a 
rolling  brim  curved  like  a  classic  Greek  coronet,  or  a  coronet 
brim  split  to  form  a  filleted  front.  There  are  many  Direc- 
toire  pokes,  with  exaggerated  crowns,  and  brims  filled  in  with 
a  soft  pufi  of  dark  velvet  over  the  forehead,  and  trimmed  at 
the  »des  with  the  breast  plumage  or  wings  of  rare  tropical 
birds.  AU  these  eccentricities  in  bonnets,  intelligent  mil- 
liners believe  will  last  no  longer  than  autumn,  after  which, 
the  small  close  fitting  capote  bonnets  of  plain  velvet  or  felt, 
very  simply  trimmed,  will  be  adopted  by  fashionable  women 
and  mil  be  worn  all  winter.  These  bonnets  will  be  classic- 
ally severe  in  style,  in  keeping  with  the  first  Em[Hre  fashion. 
Trimmings  formed  of  loops  of  ribbon  in  cashmere  patterns, 
or  in  two-toned  effects,  will  be  more  popular  than  fancy 
feathers  for  winter.  Dressy  bonnets  of  black  velvet  are  pre- 
pared for  the  winter  season,  formed  of  two  or  three  soft  puffs 
of  velvet  between  bands  of  fasseted  jet,  meeting  at  the  sides 
in  the  style  of  a  Greek  fillet.  Ladies  who  make  their  own 
bonnets  are  advised  that  the  most  stylish  new  hats  for  winter 
are  of  plain  felt  or  velvet,  simply  trimmed  with  wide  loops  of 
ribbon  in  two  or  three  tones  of  the  color  of  the  velvet  with  an 
aigrette  in  harmonious  tint.  Bonnet  strings  of  wide  ribbon 
replace  the  made  strings  of  velvet  used  during  the  summer, 
and  may  be  in  two-toned  effects  to  match  the  trimming  or 
when  cashmere  figured  ribbons  are  used  for  trimmings,  a 
bonnet  string  of  double-faced  satin  or  velvet  of  solid  color  is 
preferred.  Two-toned  ribbons  are  usually  of  two  materials, 
paatrde^oie  and  heavy  cord  grosgrain  or  ottoman,  or  amure  silk. 
There  are  some  brocaded  ribbons  introduced  in  solid  color 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  these  will  be  popular  in  midwinter. 
Already,  some  of  the  finest  ribbons  imported  for  winter  trade 
have  been  sold  out  to  milliners  in  the  wholesale.  All  the 
ribbons  brocaded  in  cashmere  effects  are  in  special  demand 
by  those  who  supply  the  most  fashionable  customers.  The 
widths  of  ribbons  used  for  trimmings  and  bonnet  strings 
range  from  Nos.  30  to  40  and  60.  No.  40  is  the  most  common 
width  used  in  two-toned  and  brocaded  effects.  For  heavy 
bonnet-strings  of  double-faced  satin  or  velvet,  No.  16  is  the 
popular  width.  Milliners  are  even  putting  strings  on  some 
of  the  little  toques  intended  forautumnwear,~a  rather  super- 
fluous addition.  The  trimming  on  the  new  bonnets  usually 
adds  con»derable  to  the  height,  although  there  are  some 
bonnets  lower  than  any  which  have  been  worn  for  several 
seasons  past  The  new  Directoire  hats  reproduce  the  low 
crown  and  wide  front  brim  of  the  Tosca  shape  in  vogue  during 
the  past  summer.  Like  the  bonnets,  they  are  of  plain  velvet 
or  felt,  are  caught  up  either  at  the  side  or  the  back  in  various 
capridous  ways,  and  are  heavily  trimmed  with  ostrich  feather 
bands,  plumes,  or  clusters  of  large  tips,  and  sometimes  with 
boas  of  ostrich  feathers,  which  are  wound  around  the  hat  and 
arranged  to  hang  down  the  back,  so  that  they  may  be  brought 
forward  and  wound  around  the  throat  by  the  wearer,  like  the 


scaifo  of  point  d'espirt  lace  worn  with  the  Tosca  hat  during 
the  summer. 

NEW  COLORS. 

Shades  and  tints  of  green  occupy  a  greater  space  on  the 
color  cards  of  importers  than  all  the  other  colore  combined. 
The  Empire  shades  of  green  in  yellow-olive  tones,  apple- 
greens  and  blue  reed  colors  and  grayish  mignonette  greens 
are  popular  colors.  The  blue  serpentine  tints  of  last  season 
are  reproduced  with  but  slight  variation  in  hue  under  the 
name  of  iguana.  In  midwinter,  it  is  believed  that  brown 
shades  will  be  more  worn  than  the  green.  These  are  shown 
on  the  color  cards  and  in  the  ribbon  saipples  of  all  shades, 
ranging  from  the  Abyssinian  brown,  a  color  as  dark  as  seal, 
through  the  whole  gamut  of  color,  up  to  the  golden  brown 
and  pale  suede  tints.  There  are  many  warm  red  shades 
and  fieiy  fiame  colors,  but  these  are  always  intended  for  com- 
bination with  black.  There  are  many  red  hats,  but  there  are 
no  trimmings  and  plumes,  showing  clearly  that  the  importer 
intended  these  hats  to  be  trimmed  with  black.  The  new 
Turk  red  which  succeeds  cardinal,  is  less  purplish  in  tone 
than  cardinal  and  blends  perfectly  with  black.  Apple-green 
and  emerald  green  are  combined  with  black,  and  nearly  all 
shades  are  so  toned  that  they  may  be  used  with  black.  Solid 
black  hats  will  be  especially  popular  during  the  autumn,  and 
all  winter.  Blackbird's  wings  tipped  with  silver  or  gold  or 
solid  blackbirds  are  in  special  demand  for  trimming  hats  of 
black  or  colored  felt. 

AUTUMN  GOWNS. 

The  first  gowns  imported  for  autumn  wear  reproduce  the 
soft  India-bordered  cashmeres  and  figured  woolens  in  solid 
color,  described  some  weeks  ago  in  Good  Housekeeping. 
The  effect  there  noted  in  the  French  plates  of  lengthwise 
draperies  and  pleats  tending  always  to  heighten  the  figure  is 
especially  marked  in  the  new  gowns.  Even  the  most  volumin- 
ously draped  skirts  are  arranged  to  fall  in  folds  from  the 
waist  and  serve  to  add  to  the  statuesque  appearance  erf  the 
figure.  There  are  many  polonaises,  redingote  and  Directoire 
coat  suits,  especially  suited  to  large  women.  The  underskirt 
is  almost  entirely  concealed  by  drapery  in  almost  all  the  new 
dresses  and  becomes  in  many  dresses  merely  a  foundation 
skirt  of  silk,  finished  on  the  edge  with  three  pinked  ruffles, 
about  four  inches  in  width  and  overlapping  each  other  so  as 
to  give  a  bouffant  effect  to  the  edge  of  the  skirt.  The 
panels  used  on  summer  gowns  have  disappeared,  but  it  is  a 
favorite  caprice  of  the  hour  to  show  four  or  five  large  pleats 
of  silk  down  one  half  of  the  front  breadth.  The  rest  of  the 
underskirt  is  then  entirely  concealed  by  drapery,  extending 
from  the  waist  to  the  bayaleuse  of  pinked  ruffles  on  the  edge  of 
the  skirt.  There  are  some  overskirts  that  entirely  «)ver  the 
underskirt,  falling  in  a  straight  line  around  the  edge,  draped 
a  little  at  each  side  of  the  front  breadth,  but  perfectly  straight 
at  the  back.  These  gowns  are  finished  with  close  bodices 
with  vest  fronts  and  narrow  straight  cuffs  and  high  collars. 
Bodices  as  a  rule  are  as  freely  trimmed  as  last  season.  Col- 
lars are  no  lower.  Sleeves  are  rather  looser  than  they  have 
been  for  some  time  past,  on  all  occasions.  For  dress  wear, 
the  sleeve  is  trimmed  down  the  outside  in  a  point,  or  in  some 
similar  manner  giving  a  full  effect  to  the  sleeve,  which  no 
longer  clings  to  the  arm.  Full  bouffant  dress  of  silk  replaces 
the  popular  shirt  vests  of  pleated  muslin  or  surah  which  have 
been  worn  all  summer. 

SCOTCH  CLAN  PLAIDS  AND  BORDERED  WOOLENS. 

Scotch  woolens  in  clan  plaids  and  fancy  plaids  cover  the 
ojunters  of  many  of  the  larger  shops.  Old-fashioned  house- 
wives remember  the  excellent  wearing  quality  of  these  goods. 
They  are  to  be  made  up  into  solid  gowns  for  eariy  autumn 
wear,  and  in  the  smooth  plain  styles  introduced  for  the 
season,  the  largest  pattexns'will  not  add  to  the^>paTent  Bize 
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of  the  wearer,  an  objection  that  had  made  them  unpopular 
when  bouffant  styles  were  in  vogue.  The  blue  and  green 
plaids  are  especially  sought  after.  The  Gordon  plaid  in  blue 
and  green  crossed  with  fine  lines  in  gold  color,  the  blue 
and  green  Cameron  plaid  banded  with  white  and  gold, 
and  the  Forty-second  plaid  in  blue  and  green  are  all  fa- 
vorite patterns. 

Fine  cashmeres  of  a  silken  quality  with  ornamental  sel- 
vages,  or  borders  woven  like  a  Paisley  shawl  in  a  medley  of 
old  Valley^ashmere  colors  axe  prominent  already  on  the 
counters  of  the  shops.  These  borders  are  similar  to  the  robes 
or  morning  gowns  so  fashionable  twenty  years  ago.  The 
purchaser  may  buy  a  certain  number  of  bordered  and  plain 
to  match,  or  the  Paisley  patterns  may  be  introduced  in  what 
the  merchants  call  *'  flounces."  Lengths  of  cashmere  of  a  yard 
and  a  half  across  the  lower  end  of  which  the  wide  brocfa^ 
effect  is  wrought,  and  across  the  top  end  is  a  narrow  band  of 
brochfi  for  trimming  the  bodice.  Two  or  three  of  these 
pieces  are  sufficient  to  use  with  plain  cashmere  to  finish  the 
suit. 

St7HI)RIES. 

Train  dresses  will  be  re-introduced  forevening  wear  during 
the  coming  society  season.  The  trains  of  these  gowns  are 
made  exclusively  ofi  the,  heavy  rich  brocades,  which  have 
taken  a  new  lease  of  life,.a  plain  material  forming  a  tablier 
front  of  the  dress. 

Nearly  all  wraps  for  the  coming  season  are  long.  The  hair 
forevening  mil  be  dressed  exceedingly  high.  Farisiennes 
are  wearing  full  wreaths  of  roses  with  their  evening  coiffure. 

•   —Heletta  Route. 

Oilitaial  Is  Good  HouSBKBsriNc. 

SOME  BTABOH  FOODS. 

Cooking  starch  is  got  from  maise,  and,  besides  com  and 
potatoes,  there  are  several  other  sources  of  starch  foods. 
Arrow^root  is  got  from  a  West  Indian  plant,  by  gnrinding 
and  rasping  the  root  and  washing  the  pulp,  which  is  25  per 
cent,  starch,  the  grains  of  this  separating  from  the  rest. 
The  cassava  root  of  South  America  furnishes  manioca  and 
there  is  a  bitter  poisonous  variety  that  yields  the  irregular 
hard  lumps  of  tapioca.  This  root  is  sometimes  three  feet 
long  and  weighs  twenty  pounds;  the  milk  juice  is  removed 
by  pressing  and  the  poisonous  principles  by  heat. 

The  true  sago  palm  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  sources 
of  the  nutritious  starches.  Three  trees  furnish  as  much 
nourishment  as  an  acre  of  wheat  and  six  times  as  much  as 
an  acre  of  potatoes.  It  is  said  that  ten  days'  labor  will 
supply  a  man  with  sago  cake  sufficient  for  a  yeai^s  suste- 
nance, a  single  tree  contains  from  25  to  30  bushels  of  pith, 
which  will  yield  from  600  to  800  pounds  of  fine  starch.  Three 
starch  fruits  that  are  destined  to  hold  a  higher  position 
among  the  world's  food  products  are  the  yam,  the  bread  fruit, 
and  the  banana.  The  last  is  a  rival  of  the  sago  palm  in  sup- 
plying the  maximum  of  nutriment  with  the  minimum  of  labor. 
The  yield  is  forty-four  times  that  of  the  potato ;  the  per 
centage  of  starch  is  greater  and  the  fruit  is  richer  in  other 
elements  of  nutrition,  so  that  the  meal,  made  by  drying  and 
grinding  the  pulp,  resembles  wheat  flour  in  food  value. 
It  is  not  expensive  to  prepare,  is  easily  digested  and*  is 
largely  used  in  British  Guiano  fbr  children  and  invalids. 


Betwien  two  worlds  life  boven  like  a  star, 

'Twist  night  and  morn,  upon  the  horizon's  verge; 

How  little  do  we  know  that  which  we  are  r 

How  leu  what  we  may  be  I   The  eternal  sorge 

Of  time  and  tide  rolls  on  and  bears  afar 

Oar  bubbles;  as  the  old  burst,  new  emerge, 

Lashed  from  the  foam  of  ages;  while  the  gravei 

Oi  mpire  heave  but  like  some  pantng  waves.— i>r«). 


THE  OOZT  COBNEB. 

[In  this  etmer  wt  propne  to  havt  pUasant  gtsHp  with  nwr  rtaJtrt  ami 
comsfondents,  in  passing  matters  ^  h  crust  hold  interest,  and  that  it  may  be 
made  an  inttrwtive  and  profitable  Htmsekold  Exehange,  we  imvitt  corrts- 
pendente  of  inquiry  and  injormation  on  all  sttlrfects  general  interest  ami 
vajtu  to  the  Somes  ^  the  tVor/d.]^GooT}  HousBKKEFINO. 


We  have  several  contributions  for  our  '*  Cozy  Comer "  depart- 
ment, every  way  worthy  of  publication,  which  do  not  appear  for 
the  reason  that  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  not 
given.  Only  such  contributions  will  be  printed  in  any  department 
of  Good  Housekeeping  as  are  aoompanied  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  writer^Eth'tor  0/GOOD  HoosekbefIng. 


WHAT  WILL  DO  IT? 
Sdittr ^Gooo  Housekeeping: 
What  is  the  best  way  to  clean  rattan  chairs  ?  C.  G.  B. 

Richmond,  Va.   

basily  donb. 

Editor  ^  Good  Housekeeping  : 

J  date  my  linen  1881, 18S2,  etc.  It  makes  no  more  marking  than 
many  other  ways,  and  has  this  advantage  that  any  one  can  under- 
stand it  without  explanation.  M.  S.  H. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.   

why  should  it  do  so  7 

Editor  <f  Good  Housekeeping  : 

Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  why  vanilla  ice  cream,  made  in 
the  proportion  of  one-third  cream  to  two  of  milk,  should  some- 
times have  grains  of  butter  in  it  7  I  never  have  any  trouble  with 
strawberry  or  raspberry.  Mrs.  D.  S.  C. 

Barringtoh  Center,  R.  I. 


LINEN  MARKING  AND  BABY  8ACQUB. 

Editor^ Goon  HouSBKBBPIMO : 

C.  O.  A.  of  Springiield,  Mass.,  asks  for  a  good  way  to  mark  bed 
linen.  I  find  it  very  satisfactory  to  write  the  name  and  month  and 
year  or  the  initials  and  put  the  date  In  full  in  ^ures,  thus : 
Stnith^  Aug.  1S88,  or  5. 8, 1888. 

In  No.  86  V.  R.  asks  for  directions  for  baby  sacque  in  crazy  or 
shell  stitch.  I  can  furnish  it  in  the  star  stitch  if  she  desires  it  I 
find  red  ants  my  greatest  household  pest  and  would  like  if  some 
reader  of  Good  Housekeeping  would  sns^est  a  remedy. 

Memphis,  Tenn.    M.  E.  C 

RED  ANTS. 
Edi^  ^  Good  Housekkipino  : 

You  do  not  ask  for  any  exterminator  of  small  red  ants,  bat  per- 
haps some  of  your  readers  would  like  to  know  from  an  old  house- 
keeper who  was  at  one  time  quite  desperate  from  these  tiny  pests, 
that  a  house  can  be  entirely  cleared  from  them,  no  matter  how 
many  there  may  be,  by  simple  scattering  powdered  sulphur  about 
the  shelves  and  cracks  in  the  closets  and  rooms.  I  bad  tried 
borax,  oyster  shells  and  many  things  without  success,  before  using 
sulphur.  A.  M.  T. 

Cambridge,  Mass.   

Again. 

B^r  ef  Good  Housekeeping  : 

For  ridding  the  pantry  of  small,  red  ants,  put  some  sugar  on  a 
sponge,  and  put  the  sponge  on  the  shelf  where  the  ants  are  most 
plentiful.  They  will  gather  on  the  sponge.  Then  take  it  up  care- 
fully, and  dnq;>  it  into  a  dish  of  hot  water.  This  will  kill  the  ants 
instantly.  Mrs.  W. 

Rindge,  N.  H.   

And  Again. 
filter    Good  HoDsaEUPiKo. 

I  noticed  that  "  A  Troabled  Housekeeper "  desired  a  remedy 
for  red  ants,  also  for  roaches.  Some  years  a%<Q  my  storeroom  was 

invaded  by  ants  and  I  too  was  troubled  for  they  came  not  singly 
nor  in  pairs."  I  placed  two  or  three  saucers  partly  filled  with  car- 
bolic acid  in  the  room  and  before  it  was  evaporated  they  disap- 
peared, never  to  return.  Again  my  premises  were  overrun  by 
roaches  and  I  quickly  rid  myself  of  tliem  by  sprinkling  pulverized 
borax  wherever  they  appeared.    S.  E._S.  T, 

Pittsfield,  Mass.  ^ 
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QUIET  H0US8  WITH  THE  QUIOE  WITTED. 
FOK  THE  Children  of  the  Household  and  the 
Children  op  a  Larger  Growth 

AS  WELU 


[CanMiiUulu  /or  i/Ui  ^farfmtmi  ar»  aiwayj  in  order,  ihs  only  prtmto 
Mng  that  evtrythtmg  tubmUUd  skall  tt/rah  and  entertaimng^ 


I. 

2. 

3- 
4- 

5- 
6. 

7- 


188^A  8BRIB8  OP  HISTORICAL  CHARACTERS. 

I. 

Is  worn  on  the  head. 
An  adverb  of  manner. 
Part  of  a  ship. 

Formed  of  a  kind  of  molasses. 
The  Icing-maker. 
No  one  knows  his  name. 
What  a  tippler  thinks  is  good  for  the  breath. 

8.  The  lai^st  church  in  the  world. 

9.  A  title  borne  by  a  murdered  prelate  and  to  praise. 

10.  To  something  that  a  woodman  can  do  add  an  onterfaiment 
and  a  slight  fit  tlL  anger. 

11.  The  author  fA.  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  a  stnlt 
of  North  America. 

IS.  A  title  and  the  christian  name  of  a  woman  who  accomplished 
great  prison  reforms. 

13.  A  church  containing  a  celebrated  whispering  gallery. 

14.  A  very  good  father  indeed  and  what  is  s^d  to  be  in  all  trades. 

15.  — 

"  The  scourge  of  God  amid  the  tumalt  came ; 

At  his  ^proach  the  heavens  grew  dark,  earth  trembled  at  his  name." 

Zx)uiSE  M.  Phillips. 

189.-H1DDEN  WORDS. 
"All  that's  bright  must  fade,— 

The  brightest  itill  the  fleetest; 
All  that's  sweet  was  made 

Bat  to  be  lost  when  sweetest." 

Find  hidden  in  the  above  lines,  words  with  the  following 
definitions,  which  words  will  appear,  when  published,  In  alpha- 
betical order : 

1.  An  Egyptian  weight. 

2.  An  Arabic  article  or  insep- 
arable prefix. 


IS- 
16. 


3. 
4- 

s- 

6. 

7- 
8. 


Similar  to. 
Direction  toward. 
A  vessel. 
Transparent. 
First  attempt. 
Easy. 

9.  Eccentric  notion.  {New^ 

10.  To  run  away. 

11.  A  covering  for  the  head. 
13.  A  pronoun. 

13.  A  fowl. 

14.  Diseased. 


Sediment. 
A  fish. 

17.  Distracted. 

18.  A  small  quadruped. 

19.  To  clothe. 

20.  Prcqwr. 

21.  A  small  apartment 

22.  High. 

23.  To  refine. 

24.  A  shell. 

25.  To  cultivate. 

26.  A  pronoun. 

27.  A  pronoun. 

28.  Very  small. 

29.  To  know. 


Asa. 


140.-GHARADE. 
A  little  article,  my  firstt 

But  us^ul,  people  find ; 
The  waiter  hopes  yon'll  do  my  next 

When  you  have  fully  dined. 

You'll  find  inf  whole,  I  surely  think, 

In  China,  if  you  look, 
While  many  of  my  last  are  found 

Id  magazine  or  book. 


14-1.— METAGRAM. 
(i)  I  am  the  burden  of  a  speech.  (2)  Deprived  of  my  head,  I  am 
a  number  of  followers.  (3)  Deprived  of  my  head  again,  I  am  a 
common  liquid.  (4)  Change  my  head,  I  am  to  wish.  (5}  Change 
my  head  again,  I  am  that  which  is  gained.  (6)  Change  my  head 
once  more,  I  am  the  perfect  participle  of  to  abide.  (7)  Change  my 
head  yet  again,  I  am  might.  Change  my  head  yet  once  more, 
I  am  to  be  in  a  state  of  disquietude.  ^  Cfaai^  my  head  yet  once 
i^n*  I  am  to  sanctify.  A. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES,  ANAGRAMS,  ETC, 
(Printed  in  Good  Housekeeping  No.  86.) 


124.— BILL  OF  PARE. 
Answer.—!.  Bouillon.  3.  Black-bass.  3.  Woodcock.  4-  Beef- 
steak. 5.  Graham  Bread.  6.  Parsnips  also  Parsneps.  7.  Macaroni 
and  cheese.  8.  Potatoes.  9.  Snccotasfa.  la  Lemon  Pie.  iz. 
Cranberries.  ».  Tapioca  Padding.  13.  Orange  Ice.  14.  Ruuns. 
15.  Almonds.   

126.-BNIQMA-A  WAYSIDE  FLOWER. 

^ffjttvr.— Golden-rod. 

126.-A  PROVERB  AMONG  PROVERBS, 
^itnwr.— '*As  meiry  ss  the  day  Is  loi^*' 


127.-A  MpNUMENT. 
B 
NOD 

0  V  B 
R  ■  D 
R  T  E 
ASK 
AUK 

1  O  E 
FAKIR 

P  RE  X.  A  T  E 
P  ATBN  G  T 


./4ffj«Mr.-— Can-o^es. 


Aiuwer. — 


I28.-CHARADE. 


120. 

-BEHEADINGS. 

I. 

l^n— In. 

S. 

Hash— Ash. 

3- 

Easter— Aster. 

4- 

Bear— Ear. 

5- 

Bland— Land. 

6. 

Reel— Eel. 

7- 

KUl— lU. 

8. 

Scent— Cent. 

9- 

Hart— Art. 

10. 

Ideal— Deal. 

II. 

Remit — Emit. 

IS. 

Broden^Rodent 

13- 

Hill— lU. 

14- 

Irite— Rite. 

IS- 

Leach — Each. 

16. 

I>am— Earn. 

17- 

Stiff-Tiff. 

THE  QUICK  WITTED  HEARD  FROM. 

The  **  Bill  of  Fare  "  (No.  12^  seems  to  have  attracted  particular 
attention.  Most  of  the  cooks  **  heard  from,  however,  have  failed 
on  dish  number  i.  Bouilhn  (a  liquid  food)  was  the  dish  called  for, 
butsuch  results  as  these  have  come  to  our  notice :  *'  Bullion,"  mean- 
ing uncoined  g^ld  or  silver,  and  "  Bouillon,*'  not  given  by  Webster. 

Anne  M.  Allen,  Springfield,  Mass.,  correctly  answers  No.  125. 
Her  answer  to  No.  134  was  "  bullion." 

Edith  Moulton  of  Chicago  handled  the  "  Bill  of  Fare  "  with  some- 
what better  results,  failing  only  in  not  stirring  in  the  ingredient 
**  i  "  at  the  proper  time,  making  "  boullion." 

A.  G.  Cousins  of  Boston  failed  in  the  same  respect.  A  ^ilure 
was  also  made  with  dish  number  12,  using  "  apricot  **  for  tapioca. 
This  correspondent  foand  **  The  Berkshire  Hills  **  (No.  12^  with- 
out obuining  the  full  words  I-deiU,  E-rodent^  and  I-rite. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Tolan  of  Brooklyn  bad  the  same  trouUe  with  dish 
number  i  of  the  "  Bill  of  Fare  **  as  did  the  last  two  above. 

Mrs.  "J.  F.  W.,"  Worcester,  Mass.,  experienced  the  old  trouble 
with  the  ingredient  "t,"  making  "boullion."  She  also  sends  cor- 
rect answers  to  Nos.  125, 127  and  129.  Her  fiudings,  in  some  pai^ 
ticulars,  were  not  the  answers  selected  but  fulfilled  all  other 
requirements ;  for  instance  she  made  (3)  of  No.  127,  "  and ; "  (10), 
"an  elder,"  and  (11),  "added  to."  Again,  No.  129,  (ti),  **r-evoke." 
"  Canopy,"  for  No.  128,  is  not  quite  as  good  as  canopies. 

»  T.  E.  K."  and  "  L.  E.  H.."  of  Troy,^  Y.,  answer  correctly 
Nos.  I24and  125.  Digitized  by  CjOOglC 
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Editors  Portfolio. 


Springfield,  Mass.,  September  15, 1888. 


RaglstMntt  at  Sprinffitld  Put-Qgiea  as  saetmd-elats  mgU  matttr. 


AU  commuDications  for  the  Editorial  Department  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  Good  HoDSBKBBriNG,  SprinBlield,  Mass. 

Postage  stamps  must  accompany  all  coatrttnitioiis  sent  for  editorial  consldeiar 
Hon,  when  ttie  writers  deure  the  return  of  ttieir  MS5..  if  not  accepted. 

The  number  oppotite  asnbscriben  name,  on  the  address  label  attached  to  each 
iwne  of  GOOD  HoDiSKKBriXG,  shows  to  what  number  the  infatorlptlon  has 
been  paid. 

This  issue  of  Good  Housikksfihg  i*  copyrigiited,  but  our  exdianges  are 
invited  to  extract  from  its  cohimna— due  credit  being  giren— as  they  may  desire, 
•are  the  coaferibntloni  of  Hut  Makia  Pakloa,  rU  ifghts  in  tfaeu  bebg  espe- 
dally  reserved  to  fi>t  writer. 

The  special  papers  wiiich  appear  in  Good  HocssKnnMG  will  be  written 
ezprOMiy  for  its  pages  by  onr  selected  contributors,  and,— with  rare  exceptions,— 
ttw  entile TaUe of  Cootntawill  beMmdnp  from  onrown  ludar.  Whenever 
we  borrow  from  a  nd^bor  a  bit  of  this  or  a  Ute  of  that,  we  sbaD  ny  lAeie  audi 
fait  or  bite  came  from,  and  to  whom  it  bdcNigs. 


To  All  Nbwsdbalhis. 
Retall  Newedeelen  can  send  dieir  orders  for  Good  Housbkbbpihg  to  the 
NeWB  Companies  from  which  they  procure  their  regular  suppUes  and  have  them 
flUed.  It  will  be  furnished  regiUarly  by  the  following  companies :  Amolcan 
Mew9  Co.,  International  News  Co.,  National  News  Ca,  New  York  News  Co., 
New  Yu-k ;  American  News  Co.,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  Omaha  and  St  Paul ; 
Brooklyn  News  Co.,  and  Wimamsburg  News  Co.,  Brodilyn ;  Baltimore  News 
Cc  Boltfmon;  Central  News  Co.,  PhiladetphiB ;  Cfaidniati  News  Co.,  Cin 
dnnati ;  Clevdnd  News  Co.,  Cleveland :  New  England  News  Co.,  Boston ; 
Western  News  Co.,  Chicago;  FIttdxirg  NewaCa.Pittdiurg;  WaslUngton  News 
CO.,  Washington.  D.  C;  Newark  News  Ca,  Newaric ;  St  Lonb  News  Co.,  St 
Lotds ;  New  Orleans  News  Co.,  New  Orleans ;  San  Fraadsco  News  Co.,  San 
Fiandsco;  Rhode  Island  News  Co.,  Providence;  Albany  News  Ca,  Albany; 
Nortbon  News  Ca,  Troy;  Detroit  News  Ca,  Detroit;  Hontreal  News  Ca 
Hontrenl ;  Tmnto  News  Ca,  Toronto  aad  CHfton,  Canada. 


OOITKIBUTOBB  TO  CK>OD  HOTJBEEEEPDTa 

Wiix  Please  Note  Now  and  for  All  Couno  Tua. 

7)ba/^AlI  contributions  for  publication  will  be  considered  and 
passed  upon  at  the  editor's  earliest  convenience  after  being  re- 
ceived— 

Tha/ — Accepted  manuscripts  will  be  printed  at  such  time  as  the 
subject  matter  of  each  paper  may  be  found  pertineut  and  proper 
in  context  with  other  papers  of  same  issue,  to  the  end  that — 
"Variety,  which  is  the  spice  of  life,"  and  an  appetizing  seasoning 
as  well  to  our  Bills  of  Fare— may  be  successfully  introduced— 

TXo/— Good  Housekbepikg  has  reached  a  circulation,  both  in 
numbers  and  circumference,  that  it  makes  it  a  necessity  to  put 
"  copy  "  into  the  hands  of  its  printers,  for  each  number,  four  weeks 
before  the  date  of  issue,  in  order  that  remote  subscribers  and 
newsmen  may  have  their  copies  in  hand  and  on  sale  a  few  days 
before  the  publication  date — 

7*0/ — Each  contribution  will  be  paid  for  by  check  bearing  even 
date  with  the  issue  of  the  number  in  which  the  contribution  is 
pablished — 

That— A  return  of  a  manuscript  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  it 
is  not  meritorious,  or  that  it  would  not  be  accepted  by  publications 
of  a  difEerenC  nature,  or  an  editor  of  different  ideas  from  our  own— 

Tkat—A  return  of  a  muiuscript  with  a  printed  slip  announcing 
its  noiKippearance  on  the  ground  of  not  being  available,  or  for  the 
reason  that  the  editorial  hopper  is  full  and  running  over,  is  simply 
a  necessity  drcumstance  and  not  a  discourtesy  in  any  sense  ^ 
the  term — 

TfuU— To  write  a  letter  of  explanation  with  every  returned  man- 
uscript would  require  more  time  than  a  busy  editor  has  at  disposal 
and  would  be  a  ruinous  tax  upon  both  time  and  labor — 

7W— Writers  who  may  wish  to  have  their  manuscripts  returnet] 
in  case  of  non-acceptance,  must  enclose  return  postage  with  their 
ccnununications.  At/  ma$tMScript  wuutompanied  witk  ret^tr^ 
^ttt^,  in  casg  tf  mt  iemg  rttt^ntd/pr  mm,  will  6t  filed  away  ^ 
t*fi  keMtie  "  tmHl  called  for." 


OOOD  TEDTOS  DT  OOOD  HOUBEEEEFIHa. 
Mrs.  Poole's  "Philosophy  of  Living"  Series  has  interesting 

comment  on  "  Common-Place  Lives,"  of  which  there  are  so  many 
that  are  worth  far  more  to  the  world  around  than  many  that  are 
not  so  common*place. 

Mrs.  Georgia  A.  Peck,  an  early-day  contributor  to  these  pages, 
finds  time,  amid  the  exacting  duties  incident  to  the  conduct  of  a 
well  edited  weekly  journal,  to  write  about  **  Quince  Preservii^;u_ 
How  it  Should  and  Should  Not  be  Done." 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Underwood  relates  her  interesting  experience,  in  con- 
nection with  "  House  Geantng,  After  the  Manner  of  the  '  Men 
Folks '  "—a  good  and  "  true  story." 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Plumstead,  an  excellent  authority  on  floral  subjects, 
has  a  timely  paper  on  "  Chrysanthemums,  The  Queen  of  Autumn 
Flowers." 

Elisabeth  Robinson  Scovil  has  one  of  her  practical  and  useful 
[»pers  on  "  Tomatoes,  In  Soups,  Catsups,  Pickles,  Jams,"  etc. 

Annie  Wade  interestingly  illustrates,  with  pen  and  pencil,  a 
valuable  paper  on  "  Home-Made  Draperies." 

Mrs.  Marion  Foster  Washbume  has  "  Tray  Service,"  being  No. 
I II  of  her  popular  Series  of  "  Tea-Kettie,  Tea-Pot  and  Tea^Table" 
papers. 

Anna  Barrows  continues  her  Story  of  a  Household  Lamp,"  No. 
II  dealing  with  "  One  that  Rivaled  Aladdin's." 

"  Pickles  and  their  Kindred— A  Baker's  Dozen  of  Them,"  have 
intelligent  treatment  from  au  anonymous  contributor. 

"Enid  Bee  "has  No.  Ill  of  "Decorating  One's  own  China- 
How  it  May  be  Well  and  Acceptably  Done,"  which  China  Decora- 
tors will  read  with  interest  and  profit. 

"The  Prune,  Its  Culture,  Virtues  and  Varieties,"  ol  interest  to 
all  housekeepers,  and  one  but  little  discussed  in  print,  is  under- 
standingty  considered  by  Mrs.  Florence  Harkins. 

The  popular  paper,  "  A  Plea  for  Pictures,"  recentiy  printed  in 
these  pages,  has  further  consideration  and  elucidation  in  "A 
Worthy  Substitute,  another  kind  of  *A  Plea  for  Pictures,'"  by 
Adelaide  Cilley  Waldron. 

Helena  Rowe's  reliable  resume  of  the  Fashions,  being  No. 
XVII  of  her  "Family  Fashions  and  Fandes,"  describes  "Win- 
ter Millinery  Goods,"  "Autumn  Gowns,"  "Scotch  Clan  Flaida 
and  Bordered  Wooleos,"  etc.  These  papers  may  always  be  re- 
lied upon  as  being  fresh,  timely  and  reliable  in  every  particular. 

The  "  Quiet  Hours  for  the  Quick  Witted  "  page  is  full  of  good 
things,  and  a  study  of  the  page  will  help  to  fill  up  the  bndEen  cor* 
ners  of  home  life  pleasantiy  and  interestingly. 

The  "  Cozy  Comer  "  and  the  popular  **  Page  of  Fugitive  Verse  " 
are  not  overlooked  in  the  preparation  of  this  number  and  should 
not  be  overlooked  by  our  readers. 

In  the  field  of  poesy  we  have  "Asleep,"  a  touchii^  story  in 
verse  of  a  Mother's  loss  and  a  Mother's  love,  a  hopeful  view  of 
life  and  its  lessons  In  "When  My  Ship  Comes  In;"  a  tender  touch 
tA  memory's  wand  in  "  The  Old  Mill ; "  a  shady  side  picture  in 
"Shadows  at  the  Door;"  a  forcible  illustration  of  what  great 
things  little  things  may  accomplish  in  "  Only  a  Uttie  Spark ; "  a 
lesson  of  life  that  all  may  read  of  and  many  may  know  of  In 
"  Wreck^e ; "  the  list  being  pleasantiy  rounded  out  by  a  season- 
able description  of  "Autumn  Days." 

An  excellent  "  Bill  of  Fare  "  attractively  arranged  on  our  Fort- 
nightly "  Table  of  Contents,"  and  every  dish  appetizingly  pre- 
pared. 

Draw  up  your  dnurs,  good  reader,  spread  your  napkins  and 
I  1*  M>^^  yoursdves  at  Home."  i 

I  Digitized  byV^OOglC 
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LIBBABT  LEAPLETB. 


Sonrtethlnfl;  New  for  Housewives. 
Under  the  somewhat  prosy  title  of  "Somethiof  New  for  House- 
wives," Messrs  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  send  out  what  is  really  new  and 
nice,  original  in  desi^,  tasteful  in  execution,  and  both  ornamental 
and  useful  in  the  home,  with  the  plain  title  of  "  Autc^raph  Rec- 
ipes," in  which  handsomely  illustrated  examples  of  household 
recipes  are  eiven,  each  one  being  followed  in  place,  with  a  liberal 
supply  of  blank  pages,  on  which  may  be  recorded  appropriate  lit- 
erary recipes  according  to  the  fancy  of  each  possessor  of  this  well 
appointed  book.  The  different  departments  include  **  Soups," 
"Fish,"  "Meats,"  "Sauces,"  "Game,"  "Vegetables,"  "Pickles, 
Preserves,  and  Jelleys,"  "Salads,"  "Eggs,"  "Bread,"  "Cake," 
"Pnddings  and  Pies,"  "Desserts,"  "Beverages,"  and  closing 
with  a  "  Scrap  Basket."  This  unique  Bill  of  Fare  enables  the 
possessor  of  the  book  to  preserve  in  comprehensive  form  and  at- 
tractive dress,  everything  worth  preserving  in  this  connection,  and 
so  arranged  that 

Each  may  turn  out  a  song. 
Or  each  turn  oat  a  sermon, 

as  Uie  case  may  be,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  Bill  of  Fare  an- 
nouncement. 

Autograph,  Photograph  and  Scrap  Albums  have  come  into  such 
general  use,  that  the  very  name  alnwst  makes  one  tired  to  hear, 
but  this  new  departure  of  the  Messrs.  Prang  is  so  new,  so  novel 
and  so  "nobby"  so  to  speak,  that  it  must  command  a  following 
wherever  the  "  Song"  or  the  "  Sermon  "  of  the  home  is  presented 
in  such  good  taste  in  design,  and  excellent  execution,  illustrating 
one  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  home  life. 


Mexico. 

A  new  volume  of  travels  through  our  sister  republic,  entitled 
"  Mexico,  Picturesque,  Political,  Prc^^ressive,"  is  the  joint  work 
of  Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  Blake  of  Boston  and  Mrs.  Margaret  F. 
Sullivan  of  Chicaga  Mrs.  Sullivan  is  an  editorial  writer  and  art 
critic  on  the  Chicago  Tributu,  and  was  for  many  years  on  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  the  Chio^o  Htrald.  Though  still  a  young  woman 
she  holds  a  high  rank  among  American  journalists.  Her  letters 
from  England  and  IreUnd  to  the  New  York  Sun,  two  years  ago, 
attracted  wide  attention— that  one,  particularly,  descriptive  of 
Gladstone  in  the  House  of  Commons.  She  is  also  the  author  of 
one  of  the  best  popular  works  on  the  Irish  question,  "  Ireland  of 
To-day."  Mrs.  Blake  has  made  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  staff 
correspondent  of  the  Boston  Journal,  and  is  the  author  of  a  vol- 
ume of  poems  and  of  a  prose  work,  "  On  the  Wing,  descriptive  of 
a  trip  to  California.  In  the  volume  before  us  Mrs.  Sullivan  writes 
of  the  relipous,  political  and  educational  interests  of  Mexico,  and 
of  its  material  resources.  Mrs.  Blake  considers  picturesque 
Mexico,  its  social  and  domestic  life  and  its  literature.  Boston : 
Lee  &  Shepard.  Springfield:  The  W.  F.  Adams  Company. 
Pri«  %i.2S. 

Martin  Van  Buren^ 

Edwin  M.  Shepard,  who  has  written  the  life  of  Van  Buren  for 
the  American  Statesmen  Series,  confesses  that  when  he  began 
the  work  he  entertiatned  "  many  serious  depreciations  "  of  Van 
Buren,  though  sharing  none  of  the  hatred  or  contempt  that  some 
political  factions  have  felt  toward  him.  A  better  examination  of 
the  evidence  convinced  Mr.  Shepard  that  these  detractions  had 
their  ultimate  source  in  the  mere  dislike  of  personal  or  political 
enemies,  a  dislike  to  which  many  writers  have  extended  a  welcome 
seriously  inconsistent  with  the  truth  of  history.  The  portrait  that 
Mr.  Shepard  is  able  to  draw,  after  this  candid  study  of  his  subject 
is  certunly  a  most  pleasii^  one,  and  the  impartial  student  will  en- 
tertain, no  doubt,  that  it  is  the  one  which  will  pass  into  permanent 
history  when  the  animosities  of  the  anti-slavery  conflict  shall  have 
finally  disappeared.  The  same  may  be  said  with  nearly  equal  con- 
fidence of  Mr.  Shepard's  estimate  of  Van  Buren's  rank  among 
American  statesmen.  Assigning  to  the  highest  rank  Washington, 
Jefferson  and  Lincoln,  he  places  in  the  second,  Madison,  the 
younger  Adams  and  Van  Buren.  Comparing  Madison  and  Van 
Buren,  he  thinks  that  Madison  had  "  a  mellower  mind,  more  obe- 
dient to  the  exigencies  of  the  time  "  and  a  wider  scboUrship.  Van 


Buren  "a  firmer  and  more  direct  cour^,  a  steadier  loyalty  to  his 
political  creed,  and  a  far  greater  resolution  and  efficiency  in  the 
performance  of  executive  duties."  Adams  had  more  of  "  virile 
and  indomitable  continuance  of  moral  purpose  after  oflScial  power 
had  let  go  its  trammels,"  but  "in  skill  and  power  of  political 
leadership,  in  breadth  of  political  purpose,  in  freedom  from 
political  v^aries,  in  personal  generosity  and  political  loyalty. 
Van  Buren  was  easily  the  greater  man."  As  a  sketch  of  the 
political  events  and  constitutional  development  in  which  Van 
Buren  was  a  prominent  figure,  Mr.  Shepard's  book  ranks  with  the  * 
best  volumes  of  the  statesmen  series,  presenting  clearly  and  with 
sufficient  fulness  of  detsul  the  practical  aspect  of  that  simple, 
political  creed  which  has  always  been  and  alwa^  will  be  the 
moderate  platform  to  which  the  nation  will  from  time  to  time  re- 
vert, when  it  has  swung  towards  either  extreme.  This  creed  as 
Mr.  Shepard  concisely  states  it  is :  "  Love  for  the  Union,  a  belief 
in  a  simple,  economical  and  even  unheroic  government,  a  jealousy 
of  taking  money  from  the  people,  and  a  scrupulous  restriction 
upon  the  use  of  public  moneys  for  any  but  public  purposes,  and  a 
strict  limitation  of  federal  powers."  Boston:  Hotq^ton,  Mifflin  ft 
Co.  Springfield,  The  W.  F.  Adams  Company. 


France  and  the  Confederate  Navy. 
Mr.  John  Bigelow,  who  was  United  States  Consul  at  Paris  dur- 
ing and  after  the  civil  war,  rendered  a  great  and  distinguished 
service  to  his  country  by  frustrating  l}ie  conspiracy  of  Mason, 
Slidell  and  Captain  Bullock,  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  Louis 
Napoleon's  powerful  French  war  vessels  to  destroy  the  Federal 
navy  and  ahippii^.  The  story  of  that  intemationjU  episode  had 
never  been  fully  told  until  Mr.  Bigelow  prepared  the  present  vol- 
ume. Indeed,  no  one  but  Mr.  Bigelow  could  tell  it.  His  nar- 
rative is  unpretentious  but  straightforward  and  effective  and  is 
backed  up  by  appendices  containing  some  of  the  important  docu- 
ments in  the  case.  The  conspiracy  was  well  under  way  when  a 
workman  gave  the  whole  case  into  Mr.  Bigelow's  hands  and  put 
him  in  possession  of  the  proofs  that  implicated  the  French  gov- 
ernment. Several  vessels  were  already  built,  and  it  was  only  by 
strenuous  exertions  and  admirable  diplomacy  that  they  were  pre- 
vented from  getting  to  sea.  The  book  is  an  important  original 
contribution  to  American  history  and  very  interesting  readii^. 
New  York:  Harper  ft  Brothers.  Springfield:  The  W.  F.  Adams 
Company.   

The  Boston  Tea  Party. 
The  third  volume  in  the  scries  of  Classics  for  Home  and  School 
is  "  The  Boston  Tea  Party  and  Other  Stories  of  the  American 
Revolution,  Relating  Many  Darii^  Deeds  of  the  Old  Heroes,"  re- 
vised and  adapted  from  Henry  C.  Watson.  It  is  a  good  book  for 
supplementary  reading  in  scliools.  The  author  introduces  to  the 
reader  the  surviving  members  of  the  Lebanon,  Maine,  Liberty 
Club,  who,  with  other  representatives  of  two  generations,  sat 
down  to  a  Fourth  of  July  dinner  at  Boston,  within  a  short  distance 
of  "  Griffin's  Wharf,"  where  they  long  before  had  destroyed  the 
tea  that  the  East  India  Company  had  sent  to  Boston  on  board  the 
"  Dartmouth,"  the  "  Eleanor  "  and  the  "  Beaver."  At  this  dinner 
were  told  in  quaint  language  the  stories  of  the  deeds  of  heroism 
they  had  seen  performed.  A  fifer  and  a  drummer  of  the  Conti- 
nental Army  occasionally  stirred  the  hearts  and  fired  the  eyes  of 
the  younger  guests.  As  a  book  to  interest  young  people  in  the 
story  of  the  American  Revolution,  it  is  attractive  and  educat- 
ing. Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.  Springfield:  The  W.  F.  Adams 
Company.   

A  New  Robinson  Crusoe. 
This  is  one  of  W.  L.  Alden's  bright  bits  of  fun  and  is  worthy  of 
his  repatatioQ.  The  story  purports  to  be  told  by  Mike  Flan^n, 
a  seaman  who,  on  his  first  voyage,  was  shipwrecJted  on  an  island 
with  a  passenger  who  called  himself  James  Robinson  Crusoe  and 
imagined  himself  to  be  a  grand-son  of  the  Crusoe  of  earlier  days. 
The  fun  of  the  experiences  on  the  island  comes  in  through  James 
R.  Crusoe's  insistence  on  playing  the  part  of  bis  supposed  an- 
cestor, and  doing  as  that  worthy  did  in  every  detail.  The  boys 
frill  like  the  book,  and  their  sisters  may  steal  a  glance  at  it  when 
the  boys  are  not  looking.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
SpriBgfidd:  The  W.  F.  A6^(^^.  GoOglC 
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THE  FAHXCiT  8CIR1P  BAECBT. 
Compiled  Bits  oi;  Household  Fact  and  Fancy. 
Iq  the  Pacific  Islands  and  West  Indies  lizard  eggs  are  eaten 
with  gusto. 

Buckland,  declares  the  taste  of  the  boa  constrictor  to  be  good, 
and  much  like  veaL 

After  they  have  wound  the  silk  from  the  cocoon  the  Chinese  eat 
the  chrysalis  of  the  silk  worm. 

The  Guachos  of  the  Argentine  RepuUic  are  in  the  habit  of 
hunting  skunks  for  the  sake  of  their  flesh. 

Tht  Cingalese  eat  the  bees  after  robbing  them  of  their  honey. 
Caterpillars  and  spiders  are  dainties  to  the  African  bushman. 

A  wealthy  Boston  woman  had  been  in  the  habit  of  tying  her 
jewelry  up  in  a  handkerchief  at  night  and  tossing  it  in  a  waste- 
basket,  thinkii^  thus  to  outwit  burglars.  This  bit  of  strategy  was 
unknown  to  her  colored  servant,  who  before  his  mistress  arose 
one  morning,  emptied  the  contents  of  the  waste-basket  in  the  stove. 
Loss,  91,500. 

Pretty  much  every  sort  of  thing  is  utilized,  if  one  may  say  so, 
for  mural  decoration  nowadays.  Warming  pans,  rugs,  fishing 
nets,  all  get  there,  and  it  must  be  confessed  when  "  the  touch  "  is 
happy,  the  efiFect  produced  is  by  no  means  outre ;  it  is  simply  un- 
conventional and  original  in  an  artistic  sense.  The  latest  "omar 
ments  **  to  come  before  the  public  are  quaint  and  obsolete  musical 
instruments. 

Dr.  Russell,  medical  officer  at  Glasgow,  says  that  during  the  la.<;t 
ten  years  over  a  million  of  articles  from  persons  affected  with 
every  kind  of  contagion  known  in  this  country  have  passed 
through  the  Glasgow  laundry,  and  that  he  has  never  known  a  case 
of  interciianged  disease,  although  the  women  engaged  in  the 
laundry  have  occasionally  suffered  from  handling  the  linen  before 
the  boiling  process. 

A  Georgia  man  has  been  married  ten  years,  and  his  wife  one 
morning  suggested  that  that  was  her  birthday.  He  said  to  him- 
self :  "  Tve  got  a  good  wife ;  she  has  been  kind,  self-sacrificing 
and  true  in  all  respects;  I  must  buy  her  a  present."  So  he  went 
down  town  and  bought  himself  a  new  hat,  consoling  himself  with 
the  thought  that  nothing  would  more  please  a  good  wife  than  to 
make  her  husband  a  present  of  a  new  hat. 

The  principle  element  in  the  composition  of  a  tear,  as  may 
readily  be  supposed,  is  water.  The  other  elements  are  salt,  soda, 
phosphate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  soda,  and  mucus,  each  in  small 
proportions.  A  dried  tear  seen  through  a  microscope  of  good 
average  power  presents  a  peculiar  appearance.  The  water,  after 
evaporation,  leaves  behind  it  the  saline  ingredients,  which  amal- 
gamate and  form  themselves  into  lengthened  cross  lines,  and  look 
like  a  number  of  minute  fish  bones. 

The  fact,  it  is  said,  is  fairly  established  that  the  common  wart, 
which  is  so  unsightly  and  often  so  proliferous  on  the  hands  and 
face,  can  be  easily  removed  by  small  doses  of  the  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia taken  internally.  M.  Aubert  cites  die  case  of  a  woman 
whose  face  was  dis^ured  by  Uiese  excrescences,  uid  who  was 
cured  in  a  month  by  a  dram  and  a  half  of  magnesia  taken  daily. 
Another  medical  man  reports  a  case  of  very  large  warts  which  ^1 
disappeared  in  a  fortnight  from  the  daily  administration  of  ten 
grains  of  the  salt. 

Califomians  have  a  method  of  preserving  fruit  without  sugar  so 
that  it  will  keep  sound  and  fresh  for  years.  The  recipe  is  as 
follows:  Fill  clean,  dry,  wide-mouthed,  bottles  with  fresh,  sound 
fruit ;  add  nothing,  not  even  water.  Be  sure  that  the  fruit  is  well 
and  closely  packed  in,  and  ram  the  corka— of  best  quality— tightly 
down  into  the  neck  of  the  bottles  until  level  with  the  glass.  Now 
tie  the  corks  down  tight  with  strong  twine,  and  after  putting  the 
bottles  into  bags  stand  them  in  a  pan  or  boiler  of  cold  water.  Let 
the  water  reach  not  quite  to  the  shoulder  of  the  bottles.  Let  the 
fire  be  moderate,  and  bring  the  water  to  boiling.  Boil  gently  for 
ten  minutes,  remove  from  the  fire  and  allow  all  to  cool. 

The  various  well-known  qualities  of  the  average  cook  in  this 
country  are  sometimes  equalled  her  originality.  The  other  day, 
there  being  Ei^rliah  guests  at  dinner,  the  cook  was  told  to  omar 
ment  the  pudding  with  some  fresh  strawbenies.  When  the  dish 


was  served,  it  presented  a  delicious  appearance  of  jelly  and 
whipped  cream  decorated  with  the  bright  red  fruit ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  hostess  took  out  a  spoonful  of  the  mass,  a  look  of  horror  came 
upon  her  countenance.  In  the  saucer  were  fragrant  strawberries, 
but  attached  to  each  was  a  wooden  toothpick.  The  culinary  artist 
had  found  that  to  present  the  desired  e£Fect,  the  berries  needed 
some  support  and  had  hit  upon  the  ingenious  plan  of  wooded  stems. 
In  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  hostess,  the  English  guests  have 
written  home  that  tiie  queer  Americans  serve  toothpicks  in  their 
puddings. 

It  will  surprise  many  persons  of  the  present  day  to  be  told  that 
the  "backlog"  oi  which  we  read  so  much  in  old-time  stories  was  a 
large  stone,  a  porous  stone  being  preferred  if  possible.  This  stone 
was  buried  in  the  ashes,  and  00  top  was  placed  the  "back  stick." 
The  back  stone  in  those  primitive  times  played  a  very  important 
part  in  the  economy  of  early  housekeeinng;  matches  were  not 
then  invented ;  flint,  steel  and  tow  were  the  only  means  of  lighting 
a  fire  or  a  lamp;  im^ne  for  a  moment  the  Bridget  of  to-day 
thus  engaged  with  the  thermometer  ten  degrees  below  zero  in  the 
kitchen.  The  stone,  together  with  the  ashes  with  which  it  was 
covered,  served  to  retain  fire  and  heat  through  the  night,  and  all 
that  was  necessary  in  the  morning  was  a  little  kindling  and  gentle 
use  of  the  indispensable  bellows,  and  a  fire  was  aa  readily  made  as 
at  the  present  day. 

Cocoa  and  chocolate  are  both  prepared  from  the  seeds  of  the 
cacao.  The  pods  containing  the  seeds  are  gathered  when  ripe, 
and  having  lain  for  a  day  and  a  night,  are  opened,  and  the  seeds, 
extracted  by  hand,  are  submitted  to  the  sweating  process.  They 
are  first  placed  in  tiaskets,  which  are  laid  on  the  sloping  floors,  in 
order  that  the  chief  part  of  the  pulp  may  drain  oCF,  after  which  they 
are  shut  up  in  a  close  box  for  24  or  48  hours,  and  are  then  laid  in 
the  sun  to  dry.  When  quite  dry  the  seeds  are  packed  In  bags  for 
shipment.  Chocolate  is  prepared  by  grinding  the  cocoa  nibs  in  a 
mill  consisting  of  stone  or  metal  rollers,  heated  by  charcoal  fires  or 
steam  for  the  purpose  of  softening  the  natural  fat.  The  warm, 
smooth  paste  which  issues  from  the  mill  is  incorporated  with  sugar 
and  flavored  with  vanilla— thus  becoming  the  chocolate  of  trade. 
Mixed  with  parched  corn  and  served  cold,  it  makes  a  most  refresh- 
ing drink. 

There  is  no  one  thing  that  a  New  England  man  misses  so  much 
in  New  York  as  a  plate  of  good  old-fashioned  baked  beans.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  100,000  strangers  in  the  city  every  day, 
and  a  large  number  come  from  the  Eastern  States.  And  yet  with 
the  constant  call  day  after  day  for  baked  beans  the  hotel  men 
and  restaurant  keepers  have  made  no  progress  towards  supplying 
the  demand.  Outside  a  half  a  dozen  places,  there  is  nowhere  in  the 
metropolis  that  this  famous  dish  can  be  had.  There  are,  of  course, 
thousands  of  eating-houses  where  baked  beans  are  regularly  served. 
But  they  are  such  beans  I  They  are  cooked  in  bi^  shallow  pans, 
are  as  white  as  milk,  and  when  they  are  dished  out  they  look  as  If 
they  had  been  "  squashed  "  in  a  mortar.  There  is  never  any  pork 
in  them,  no  juice,  and  they  are  as  tasteless  as  water.  They  are  al- 
ways served  with  a  great  slice  of  broiled  beef  or  ham,  and  to  a 
person  who  has  been  accustomed  to  the  Fgood  old  Massachusetts 
dish  they  are  a  delusion  and  an  absurd  joke. 

A  recent  medical  writer  expresses  surprise  at  the  want  of  ap- 
preciation—even among  medical  men— of  the  real  value  of  milk,  in 
comiarisott  with  other  articles  of  food,  and  in  the  cases  of  house- 
keepers especially,  who  frequentiy  find  it  difficult  to  achieve  as 
great  a  variety  in  articles  of  diet  as  is  desirable,  this  article  is  pro- 
fuse in  the  &ciUties  thus  provided.  In  particular,  it  would  appear 
that,  so  far  as  its  nutritive  value  is  concerned,  milk  is  far  from 
being  understood,  as  compared  with  other  articles  of  animal  food. 
Again,  there  is  less  difference  between  the  economical  value  of 
milk,  beefsteak,  eggs  or  fish  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Thus 
the  quantity  of  water  in  good  milk  is  87  per  cent.,  in  fatter  beef  60 
per  cent,  and  in  eggs  about  68  per  cent.  Now  from  analysis  made, 
it  is  estimated  that  sirloin  steak,  reckoning  the  loss  from  bone,  is  as 
dear  at  35  cents  a  pound  as  milk  at  34  cents  a  quart ;  that  round 
steak  at  20  cents  a  pound  is  as  dear  as  milk  at  14  cents  a  quart ;  and 
corned  iKef  at  17  cents  as  dear  as  milk  at  15  cents.  The  result 
from  these  deductions  seem  to  be  that  even  milk  at  *»  cents  a 
quart  b  Uie  cheapest  animal  g^i^b^^OQ  [Q 
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QOOD  HOUSEKEBPINO. 


A  VASiE  OF  FVOmVE  T£BS£. 
Gathxud  Hub  and  Thkxk. 

AUTUMN  DAYS-FOLDED  AWAY. 

The  year  is  always  busy  at  tidying  up  the  world. 

And  laying  by  the  seasons  so  thick  with  memo- 
ries pearled ; 

And  now  his  time's  devoted  to  folding  up  the 
days, 

And  shutting  out  the  summer  scenes  forever 

from  our  gaze. 
And  then  they'll  be  packed  away  in  Time's 

most  solemn  trust, 
To  lie  until  the  mists  of  years  shall  moulder 

them  to  dust 

Yon  know  we  cannot  ql  the  woods  save  every 
tree  that  grows, 

But  we  can  press  some  crimson  leaves  to  look 
at  through  the  snows ; 

So  we  may  have  some  memories  and  loving 
thoughts  enshrined. 

Of  moments  gathered  from  the  days  our  life- 
march  left  behind ; 

And  when  the  cobwebs  gather  o'er  weary  heart 
and  brain. 

The  angel  of  our  thoughts  will  make  such  mo- 
ments bright  again. 

The  curtain  of  the  summer  is  fallmg  o'er  the 
scene 

Of  lakeside  walks,  or  arbor  talks,  of  picnics  on 
the  green. 

The  yachting  tours,  the  forest  strolls,  the  drives 

through  rain  and  mire. 
The  songs  and  stories  of  the  camp  around  the 

blazing  fire, 

The  seaside  version  of  Love's  Dream,  with 

many  a  whispered  vow. 
Like  grasses  crystallized,  are  worth  a  double 

value  now. 

So  while  the  autumn's  magic  touch  is  changing 
green  to  gold, 

An  old  jrear  gently  wrapping  up  the  blossoms 
from  the  cold. 

We're  culling  from  the  fading  days  some  memo- 
ries sweet  to  hold. 

And  coming  years  shall  find  youth's  dream  still 
fresh  in  every  fold. 

— Umdentified  Exchange. 

UNBELIEF. 

There  is  no  unbelief. 
Whoever  plants  a  seed  beneath  the  sod. 
And  waits  to  see  it  push  away  the  clod. 
Trusts  he  in  God. 

Whoever  says  when  clouds  are  in  the  sky, 

** Be  patient,  heart;  light  breaketh  by-and-by," 

Trusts  the  Most  High. 
Whoever  sees  'neath  winter's  fields  of  snow 
The  silent  harvest  of  the  future  grow, 
God's  power  must  know. 

Whoever  lies  down  on  his  couch  to  sleep 
Content  to  lock  each  sense  in  slumber  deep. 
Knows  *'  God  will  keep." 

Whoever  says,  "To-morrow"  —  "The  Un- 
known"— 
"The  Future" — trusts  that  power  alone 

He  dare  disown. 
The  heart  that  looks  on  when  the  eyelids  close, 
And  dares  to  live  when  life  has  only  woes, 
God's  comfort  knows. 
There  is  no  unbelief ; 
And  day  by  day,  and  night  increasingly, 
The  heart  lives  by  that  faith  the  lips  deny ; 
God  knoweth  why. 

— Cliica^o  Advance. 


BALLAD  OF  A  BUSY  DOCTOR. 

When  winter  pipes  in  the  poplar-tree, 

And  soles  are  shod  with  the  snow  and  sleet- 
When  sick-room  doors  close  noiselessly, 

And  doctors  hurry  along  the  street; 
When  the  bleak  north  winds  at  the  gables  beat, 

And  the  flaky  noon  of  the  night  is  nigh, 
And  the  reveler's  laugh  grows  obselete, 

Then  Death,  white  Death,  is  a-driving  by. 
When  the  cowering  sinner  crooks  his  knee 

At  the  cradle-side,  in  suppliance  sweet. 
And  friends  converse  in  a  minor  key, 

And  doctors  hurry  along  the  street ; 
When  Croesus  flies  to  his  country-seat. 

And  castaways  in  the  garrets  cry, 
And  in  each  house  is  a  "  shape  and  a  sheet," 

Then  Death,  white  Death,  is  a-driving  by. 
When  the  blast  of  the  autumn  blinds  the  bee. 

And  the  long  rains  fall  on  the  ruined  wheat 
When  a  glimmer  tA  green  dh  the  pools  we  see, 

And  doctors  hurry  along  the  street ; 
When  every  fellow  we  chance  to  meet 

Has  a  fulvous  glitter  in  either  eye. 
And  a  weary  wobble  in  both  his  feet, 

Then  Death,  white  Death,  is  a-driving  by. 

ENVOY. 

When  farmers  ride  at  m  f nriouus  heat, 
And  doctors  hurry  along  the  street. 

With  brave  hearts,  under  ascowling  sky. 
Then  Death,  white  Death,  is  a-driving  by. 

—l>r.  Ifmet  Nevaon  Mathews. 


ACROSS  THE  RIVER. 

Vague  sounds  are  stirrtnij  in  the  outer  world, 
Which  wake  an  echo  in  the  world  within  me ; 
The  frowning  mists  across  the  valley  hurled 
To  saddened  musings  by  the  casement  win  me ; 
And  on  my  rushing  thoughts  are  borne  along 
The  waves  of  sudden  and  unpurposed  song. 
But  now,  the  sun  painted  in  artist-splendor 
The  varied  outlines  of  the  sea  and  shore ; 
The  sloping  woods  were  bathed  in  hoes  so 
tender, 

That  master's  canvas  ne'er  such  glories  wore  j 
Yet  where  enrobed  in  purple  gold  shone  they, 
Kow  spreads  a  monotone  of  lifeless  gray. 
The  great  enchanter's  momentary  wand 
Darkens  the  landscape  and  the  mind  as  one ; 
The  headlands  face  me  o'er  the  bay  beyond 
Robbed  both  of  us  together  of  our  sun ; 
And  out  of  unguessed  caverns  creeps  the  rain, 
To  touch  the  spirit  with  a  nameless  pain. 
Yon  white  and  flickering  sail,  which  is  flashed 
but  now 

Across  the  bright  waves  blue  as  Brenda's  eyes, 

Droops  wet  and  wearied  o'er  the  vessels  prow 

On  bneless  wastes  caught  by  a  swift  surprise, 

Which  clouds  engendered  of  the  vaporous  sea 

Bring  o'er  the  startled  scene  to  master  me. 

Like  beacons  on  the  world's  uncertain  course, 

Fair  homes  set  gem  like  in  the  further  trees 

Seemed  whispering  of  untired  love's  quiet  force. 

A  silver  girdle  linking  oars  to  these ; 

And  for  home's  message  to  that  shore  from  this. 

The  lapping  waters  bore  a  greeting  kiss. 

But  now— and  so  but  now—life  seemed  to  wear 

High  purpose  for  a  marriage-robe  of  power, 

And  all  her  pulses  and  her  will  to  share 

The  sun-enkindled  promise  of  the  hour ; 

Till  as  the  mist  wraps  the  far  shore  from  view. 

It  falls  as  heavy  on  my  spirit  too. 

Is  this,  then,  life  ?  its  pledges  sharply  broken, 

Even  at  their  fairest  and  most  golden  link ; 

Do  they  the  fate  of  rosy  dreams  betoken. 

Those  emerald  ripples  turned  to  sullen  ink? 

And  were  it  wiser  anchorless  to  roam. 

Than  nail  high  hopes  to  the  frail  walls  of  home  ? 


Off  with  such  burrs  of  thonght  I  the  very  spell 
Which  bids  me  throw  these  fancies  on  the  page 
Awakes  new  chords  and  brighter  songs  to  swell 
The  happy  burden  of  on-coming  age, 
And  doudland's  fretful  shapes  to  soar  above 
To  the  fixed  firmament  of  God  and  love. 

Out  and  beyond  the  steady  light  is  shining, 
Which  from  the  steiidy  heart  no  mist  can  veil. 
Bright  beyond  man's  divinest  of  divining 
Where  all  bis  mists  of  thought  must  melt  and 
fall. 

And,  as  e'en  now  the  clouds  roll  off  the  shore. 
Obscures  the  homes  of  promise  nevermore. 

—London  Spectator. 


AT  THE  LAST. 
The  stream  is  calmest  when  it  nears  the  tide. 
The  flowers  are  sweetest  at  the  eventide, 
The  birds  most  musical  at  close  of  day, 
The  saints  divinest  when  they  pass  away. 

Morning  is  holy,  but  a  holier  charm 
Liesf  olded  in  evening's  robe  of  balm ; 
And  weary  men  most  ever  love  her  best 
For  morning  calls  to  toil,  but  night  to  rest. 

She  comes  from  heaven,  and  on  her  wings  doth 
bear 

A  holy  frgrance,  like  the  breath  of  prayer 
Footsteps  of  angels  follow  in  her  trace. 
To  shut  the  weary  eyes  of  Day  in  peace. 

All  things  are  hushed  before  her,  as  she  throws 
O'er  earth  and  sky  her  mantle  of  repose  ; 
There  is  a  calmer  beauty,  and  a  power 
That  Morning  knows  not,  in  the  Evening's 
hour. 

Until  the  evening  we  must  weep  and  toil- 
Plow  life's  stern  furrow,  and  dig  the  woody 
soil — 

Tread  with  sad  feet  the  rough  and  thorny  way, 
And  bear  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day. 

Oh  I  when  the  sun  is  setting,  may  we  glide 
Like  summer  evening  down  the  golden  tide; 
And  leave  behind  us,  as  we  pass  away, 
Sweet  starry  twilight  round  our  keeping  clay. 

—UnidentiJUd  Exchange. 


PEACE. 

"  Who  knows  how  often  he  offendeth  ?" 
When  Conscience's  white  light  burns  dim 
In  doubt  of  right,  that  word  descendeth 
Alone,  from  Him. 

We  cannot  tell ;  we  see  but  blindly 
Though  the  strange  cross-lights  given  to  all ; 
By  rule  than  all  our  own  more  kfndly 
We  stand  or  fall. 

So  if  in  this  inspired  disorder, 
We  seem  at  times  to  lose  our  way. 
And  by  man's  laws  to  cross  the  border — 
We  can  but  pray. 

We  can  but  say,  we  know  not  wherefore, 
Man's  evil  may  be  oft  God's  good. 
We  think  he  understands,  and  therefore 
'l^s  understood. 

We  can  but  feel  the  mystic  teaching 
Has  told  OS  o'er  and  o'er  again 
For  God's  commands  to  slight  the  preaching 
Commands  of  men. 

Strange  mystery  I  If  it  was  forever, 
Then  let  the  yearning  spirit  rest. 
Throng  the  long  trouble  of  endeavw. 
Upon  his  breast 

Know  that  He  knows.  All  else  will  follow 
As  surely  as  the  light  the  dark. 
And  as  the  flight  of  hawk  or  swallow 
Rest  on  the  Ark. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV.— Luxury  and  Simplicity. 

Life  14  a  joorney  and  he  who  has  least  of  a  load  to  carry  travels  fastest 
and  most  happily.— CAoimm^. 

LnxoTy  and  excessive  refiaement  in  states  are  a  sure  presage  of  their 
downfall.— JPiv^f/tamm/i/. 

Uoth«n  and  hthers  deplore  the  eztravagance,  the  late  hour*  of  so- 
dety,  tlie  wanton  dressing,  the  atter  vanity  and  vexation  of  the  todal 
treadmill.  And,  lo  I  a  little  courage,  a  little  good  sense,  a  little  practice 
vpon  the  part  of  a  very  few  sensible  persons  wonld  relieve  the  pressure. 

—Gterg-t  WUHam  CurHt. 

^UT  it  is  time  to  return  to  the  Southmayds. 
Years  passed;  at  last  fell  the  dreaded 
thunderbolt.  Fired  by  ambition  and  in- 
volved deeper  and  deeper  in  specula- 
tion, Mr.  Southmayd  finally  saw  the 
bubble  burst.  In  vain  his  shrewdness 
and  experience.  Others  more  alert  and 
more  remorseless  forced  one  of  those 
turns  by  whit^  he  must  become  a  great 
loser  or  a  great  winner.  Everything 
went,— stocks,  lands  and  the  beautiful 
home  which  had  grown  through  all  the 
years  since  the  two  put  into  it  their  life, 
love  and  courage,— all  were  swept  away 
like  a  dream.  Not  being  a  villain^  Mr. 
Southmayd  had  made  no  provision  to 
cheat  creditors  by  putting  property  in  his  wife's  name  or 
concealment  in  any  form.  He  now  bitterly  regretted  that  the 
home  had  not  originally  been  secured  to  her.  He  had  a 
proud  man's  desire  to  own  the  house  he  lived  in,  a  determina- 
tion to  have  everything  in  his  own  power,  increased  by  Aunt 
Ruth's  sug^stions  that  he  should  keep  the  deed  in  Dora's 
name.  He  had  been  nettled  by  the  supposition  that  his 
cherished  wife  should  ever  come  to  want  and  thought  he  de- 
tected in  Aunt  Ruth  a  mercenary  spirit.  Like  many  another 
man  he  could  take  no  advice  from  a  woman.  What  he  had 
earned  he  determined  to  control  without  any  interference. 

He  saw  it  all  now.  In  narrow,  selfish  pride  he  had  sub- 
jected that  wife  to  the  direst  poverty  in  case  his  health  should 
fail.  Dora  had  rights  as  well  as  his  other  cieditoi^.  As 
faithful  wife,  mother,  housekeeper,  manager  and  friend  she 
had  earned  a  good  home  and  ought  to  have  it  in  her  own 
right   Should  not  his  duty  to  her  have  outweighed  pride  ? 

As  a  housekeeper  during  nineteen  years  she  could  have 
earned  a  goodly  sum.  As  nurse,  companion,  friend  and 
teacher  to  his  children  she  deserved  as  much  more.  True, 
she  had  done  all  this  for  love.  He  would  have  scouted  the 
Uuught  of  paitneiriiip  or  hire    Did  not  she  have  all  she 


wanted  ?  She  fared  as  well  as  he  and  she  had  "  never  earned 
any  money  in  all  her  life." 

So  he  had  always  said,  but  somehow  it  gave  him  no  comfort 
in  this  extremity.  "  It  is  ridiculous  to  talk  about  a  wife's 
business  relations  with  her  husband  1  I'd  like  to  see  my  wife 
try  to  vote  or  own  property.  It's  her  place  to  keep  my  house, 
take  care  of  my  children  and  make  a  pleasant  home  for  me 
when  I  come  from  making  her  living." 

"  She  has  an  individuality  of  her  own  and  would  like  to  ex- 
press it  ?  She  might  like  to  feel  she  is  not  a  pauper  depend- 
ent on  me  ?  Nonsense  ?  Let  women  keep  in  their  places 
and  not  crowd  into  men's.  That's  the  trouble.  They  talk 
about  earning  their  living.  It  is  not  their  duty.  They  should 
be  sui^rted  in  homes  where  grace,  delicacy  and  gentleness 
will  be  inherited  from  generation  to  generation.  What  lovely 
creatures  refined,  high-bred  women  are !  I  should  like  to  be 
able  to  see  Dora  clad  in  soft,  trailing  gowns  with  rich  lace  at 
the  neck  and  throat  when  I  come  home  from  work.  She 
oi^ht  to  be  a  vision  of  careless  ease  and  enjoyment.  My 
girls  shall  be  when  success  comes.  Their  mother  in  the 
busy  idleness  of  rich  embroidery  and  my  daughters  with  their 
harp  and  piano,  all  beautifully  clothed  and  free  from  care, — 
that  will  be  the  picture  I  shall  best  like  to  see." 

He  grimly  remembered  all  this  now.  He  remembered,  too, 
that  on  the  few  occasions  when  he  had  betrayed  his  hopes 
Dora  had  said  nothing  but  turned  away.  With  lightning 
rapidity  it  came  to  him  that  in  his  excited  life  he  had  taken 
little  time  to  enjoy  his  children  or  his  wife.  There  was 
always  something  in  the  future  to  be  grasped ;  he  had  no 
time  to  sit  at  ease  to-day.  Dora's  training  had  frequently 
called  out  remonstrances.  Why  should  the  girls  as  well  as 
boys  be  taught  to  do  things  which  the  servants  could  do  for 
them  ?  He  did  not  want  his  children  to  work  as  he  had  done. 
They  should  have  a  good  time  and  everything  they  wanted ; 
he  was  able  to  support  them  handsomely. 

Thanks  to  that  mysterious  gift  of  intuition,  woman's  divinest 
heritage,  Dora  realized  that  good  health,  good  habits,  indus- 
trial, mental  and  moral  training  were  of  more  value  than  much 
gold.  These  old-fashioned  virtues  she  had  taken  care  to  teach 
her  children  and  now  came  her  reward  as  they  were  forced  to 
walk  a  pathway  bordered  by  Justice  and  Compensation. 

When  Mr.  Southmayd  groped  his  way  into  the  presence  of 
his  family  like  one  stricken  blind,  his  wife,  seeing  that  some 
catastrophe  had  fallen,  led  him  to  their  chamber  and  heard 
from  his  ashen  lips  the  story  of  his  downfall.  They  were 
homeless,  penniless ;  worse  yet,  he  had  lost  courage  and  faith 
in  himself. 

Like  a  true  woman  her  first  thought  was  for  him  over  whom 
hung  worse  than  financial  ruin.  Before  morning  he  lay 
prone,  speechless,  helpless  with  paralysis.  The  doctor  said 
that  he  might  live  on  for  years  but  he  would  never  walk  again. 

Why  linger  over  the  sad  scenes  that  followed  ?  In  a  short 
time  all  were  adjusted  to  new  conditions,  through  what  heart 

wrestlings  none  ever  told.  It  then  becfli^knomv^^bMIxa' 
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Southmayd,  foreseeing  misfortune,  had  saved  a  yearly  sum 
from  the  allowance  made  for  family  expenses,  the  accumula- 
tion being  sufficiently  large  to  buy  a  small,  plain  cottage  and 
two  acres  of  land  on  the  outskirts  of  Roseville.  _These  sav- 
ings began  vith  the  very  year  of  her  marriage,  and  now  she 
saw  why  she  had  saved  in  face  of  many  temptations  to  spend. 
The  cottage  was  fitted  with  necessary  furniture  and  the 
remainder  sold  to  meet  present  emergencies.  Into  the  laig- 
est  chamber  the  dear  invalid  was  removed,  the  domestics 
were  dismissed,  the  boys  taken  from  college  and  a  family 
council  held  to  decide  their  immediate  future. 

For  the  first  time  in  bis  life  Charlie  rose  equal  to  the 
occasion.  He  had  entered  college  against  his  own  will  biit 
in  obedience  to  that  of  his  father.  Gladly  now  he  doffed  the 
garb  of  a  student  and  donned  that  of  the  workingman.  A 
shop  for  manufacturing  steam  engines  gave  just  the  oppor- 
tunity he  wished.  To  his  temperament  the  speculations  of 
Plato  were  riiapsodies,  while  the  Corliss  engine,  the  Nasmy  th 
trip-hammer,  the  Stephenson  locomotive  and  the  Hoe  print- 
ing press  were  pictures  of  living  beauty.  With  little  exertion 
he  succeeded  in  filling  a  subordinate  place  in  the  James' 
Works  and  Charlie  knew  he  had  found  his  place. 

Nor  had  Geoige  had  any  difficulty  in  finding  his.  This 
slow^molded  lad  of  seventeen  loved  the  earth  and  the  free  air 
and  all  growing  things  and  he  decided  to  be  a  farmer,  to  the 
great  disgust  of  Aunt  Ruth,  who  moaned  over  the  fact  that 
"  one  of  Dora's  boys  turns  a  machinist  and  the  other  a  plow- 
man !  But  Dora  is  queer,  you  know !  She  always  talks  about 
the  dignity  of  labor  and  the  true  worth  of  the  individual. 
You  cannot  do  anything  with  her.  But  I  must  confess  she 
has  a  noble  family  of  children." 

In  spite  of  thrift  and  foresight  the  first  few  months  vrere 
hard.  The  girls  felt  it  more  than  the  boys,  though  if  any 
young  companions  fell  away  they  were  too  busy  with  their 
mother  to  repine.  And  now  Amy's  love  of  painting  in  water 
colors  came  into  play.  Mrs.  Soutbmayd  believed  in  follow- 
ing the  leadings  of  temperament  and  so  had  given  her  fadli- 
ties  to  study  art.  Amy  now  invested  her  pocket  money  in  a 
large  album  the  pages  of  which  could  be  arranged  like  those 
of  a  photograph  album.  These  she  covered  with  paintings  of 
wild  flowers  from  her  own  studies.  Underneath  each  was 
written  a  brief  botanical  description  of  the  plant.  It  was  ex- 
hibited in  an  ait  store  and  shortly  found  a  purchaser  with 
orders  for  more.  Amy's  albums  soon  found  their  way  into  a 
large  city  not  far  distant,  so  that  the  young  artist  made  her- 
self a  career  without  leaving  home. 

The  next  year's  struggle  was  arduous  but  not  hopeless. 
Youth  loves  gayety,  ease,  beauty,  freshness.  The  mother 
secured  for  the  children  hours  of  recreation  when  they  were 
merely  healthy,  happy,  care-free  boys  and  girls,  full  of  fun 
and  frolic,  dancing,  playing  and  singing,  though  always 
thoughtful  of  father. 

It  was  only  at  such  times  that  the  poor  invalid,  now  able  to 
be  propped  up  in  a  chair  In  his  sunny  room,  lost  his  haggard, 
desperate  look  and  met  that  of  his  wife  with  the  glimmer  of  a 
smile.  The  mother  had  to  be  everywhere,  taking  the  lead  for 
the  young  maid-of-all-work,  cooking  for  the  invalid  and  the 
family  table,  coaxing  Amy  from  her  paints  into  the  garden  or 
housewifely  duties  or  helping  George  select  seeds  and  small 
fruits  as  the  spring  opened.  Vigilant,  almost  sleepless  for 
months,  in  after  years  this  delicate  woman  realized  then  that 
it  was  love  which  kept  her  from  breaking  down  ;  love  and  a 
reliance  on  that  Divine  Power  which  is  the  source  of  all 
that  is. 

George  had  never  been  considered  clever,  but  his  mother 
found  that  "  Nature  says,  '  When  I  add  difficulty  I  add 
brain.' "  He  "  wrote  his  thoughts  on  the  face  of  the  ground 
with  boe  and  spade"  and  they  grew  with  the  plants  he 


tended.  An  adjoining  field  was  leased  and  with  the  garden 
plot  put  into  garden  stuff  and  small  fruits.  A  boy  was  hired 
to  help  and  together  they  dug,  planted  and  weeded.  A 
rough  piece  of  ground  they  fenced  off  for  poultry  and  Daisy 
learned  to  feed  fowls,  gather  eggs  and  take  care  of  the  downy 
balls  of  chickens.  A  beehive  found  its  way  into  the  yard 
and  Amy  took  upon  herself  the  care  of  the  swarms.  It  was 
hard  work,  but  what  good  thing  comes  widiout  work  ?  Even 
if  they  had  hated  it  all  would  have  been  cheerfully  done  for 
the  sake  of  their  parents. 

Mrs.  Southmayd  taught  them  that  simplicity  of  life  is  ten 
thousand  fold  better  for  the  character  than  luxury.  The 
house  was  small,  the  diet  plain,  the  labor  continuous.  What 
mattered  it  since  they  were  all  spared  to  labor  together  and 
begin  life  again  on  a  true  basis  ?  Often  she  read  to  them 
words  from  those  who  have  tested  the  gold  and  rejected  its 
alloy,  such  as  these  ringing  statements  of  Emerson  concern- 
ing hardy  American  youth : 

"What  is  the  hoop  that  holds  them  t<^etherF  It  is  the  iron 
hand  of  Povery,  of  Necessity,  of  Austerity  which,  excluding  tfaem 
from  sensual  enjoyment  that  makes  other  boys  too  early  old,  has 
directed  their  activity  into  safe  and  r^ht  channels  and  made  them 
despite  themselves  reverencers  of  the  grand,  the  beautiful  and  the 
good.  Ah !  short-sighted  students  who  sigh  for  flne  clothes,  for 
rides,  for  the  theater  and  premature  freedom.  .  .  .  Woe  to 
them  were  their  wishes  crovned.  The  angels  that  dwell  with 
them  and  are  weaving  laurels  for  their  youthful  brows  are  Toil  and 
Truth  and  Mutual  Faith  !  " 

It  is  generally  the  case  that  great  riches  can' only  be 
gathered  by  outraging  the  principle  of  brotherly  love.  Often 
it  comes  through  gross  injustice  to  others.  The  attempt  to 
possess  vast  wealth  is  a  travesty  upon  the  religion  taught  by 
Christ  and  still  upheld  in  his  name.  Where  the  leading  men 
of  a  community  are  frenzied  with  money-making  there  may 
be  flourishing  institutions  and  much  charity,  rich  churches  and 
ostentatious  dwellings,  but  there  is  dearth  of  the  higher  quali- 
ties. The  race  is  still  so  undeveloped  that  the  tendency  is  to 
produce  men  decaying  with  effeminacy,  corruption  and  ava- 
rice and  women  indolent,  haughty  and  thoughtless.  Society 
withers  at  its  roots. 

Is  this  an  extreme  statement  ?  It  is  borne  out  by  history 
and  observation,  Mrs.  Jane  Hume  Clapperton  saysof  the 
English  nation,  "  Luxury  and  conventionalism  have  eaten  out 
the  heart  of  social  intercourse  and  left  it  hollow.  They  have 
utterly  destroyed  the  charm,  the  tender  grace,  the  warmth 
of  English  society."  Americans  seem  bound  to  take  the  lead 
of  the  Engli^  in  these  respects,  forgetting  that  the  energy 
given  to  the  acquisition  of  luxury  might  promote  every  noble 
ambition.  It  is  a  vain  confession  that  theirs  consists  in 
money-making  not  man-making. 

The  effect  on  women  is  to  produce  variations  of  Becky 
Sharp  among  the  morally  undeveloped ;  they  can  only  be 
good  on  ten  thousand  a  year.  Homes  full  of  sweet  and 
simple  beauty  are  looked  upon  with  contempt.  In  the  strife 
to  get  uppermost,  in  the  words  of  Howells,  nearly  all  "  strug- 
gle to  be  distinguished  from  the  mass  and  to  be  set  apart  in 
select  circles  and  upper  classes  like  people  we  have  read 
about."  They  forget  that  poverty  of  the  soul  can  never  be 
remedied  by  pomp  of  show. 

It  is  the  direst  pauperism  to  have  only  "fed  on  the  roses 
and  lain  on  the  lilies  of  l^e,"  and,  in  the  words  oi  Thoreau,  to 
belong  to  that  **  seemingly  wealthy  but  reall^'most  impoveiw 
ished  class  of  all,  who  have  accumulated  drq^ss  and  know  not 
how  to  use  it  and  thus  forge  their  own  goldt-:en  fetters." 

Some  wealthy  men  like  George  Peatyjody,  Ezra  Cornell, 
Peter  Cooper  and  Samuel  Morley  of  Lof^odon  have  risen  to  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  uses  of  moi^ey,  to  others  it  is  a 
curse.  The  luxury  which  t$i^^4^6egy<i^^^tO^[^akeD8. 
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It  produces  materialism  and  sensuality,  it  enervates  instead 
of  elevating;.  The  indolence  which  is  the  result  of  wealth, 
according  to  a  Turkish  proverb  proves  that "  The  devil  tempts 
the  busy  man,  but  the  idle  man  tempts  the  devH;"  * 

Regarding  these  temptations  the  Southmayds  had  no 
further  knowledge.  During  the  second  year  of  their  reverses 
Charlie  received  higher  wages  and  George's  garden  brought 
abetter  income.  Amy  continued  her  painting  and  made  the 
"  Roses  of  Roseville  "  a  specialty.  Mrs.  Southmayd's  house- 
wifely experience  enabled  her  to  maintain  a  nutritious  table 
where  hearty  meat-eaters  would  have  been  in  despair.  Cream, 
milk,  butter,  eggs,  vegetables  and  cereals  passed  through 
constant  permutations  and  all  good. 

Best  of  all,  the  doctors  were  mistaken ;  doctors  sometimes 
are  I  As  in  the  case  of  Josef  Hofmann  the  boy  pianist,  no 
two  agreed  in  diagnosis  or  prescription.  Nature  and  an  at- 
mosphere of  affection  were  more  powerful  than  disease. 
Who  shall  dare  limit  the  influence  of  a  strong,  loving  will  and 
wish  ?  Who  can  say  where  the  power  of  mind  over  mind  be- 
gins or  ends  ?  It  was  a  mental  shock  which  made  him  help- 
less; is  it  too  much  to  believe  that  hope  and  trust  and  be- 
lief in  those  unseen  forces  which  we  call  nature  and  which 
are  the  living  channels  of  Providence,  had  their  legitimate 
effect  ? 

At  all  events  the  sun  of  the  second  summer  in  the  South- 
mayd  cottage  shone  upon  the  bowed  figure  and  gray  hair  of 
the  prematurely  aged  man  tottering  along  the  walk  before 
the  door  or  at  light  work  with  George. 

 —Hester  M.  Pook. 

Utiitlittl  bi  Good  HounuBPiNc 

FH(£B£. 

PbcEbe  r  Phcebe  I 
Where,  oh  I  where  can  the  wanderer  be? 
I  have  been  looking  since  early  morn, 
Throagh  the  green  meadows  and  fields  of  corn; 
Searched  through  the  woodland  each  shad?  nook. 
Waiting  you  long  by  the  babbling  brook ; 
All  through  the  orchard  I've  been  with  care, 
Calling  you  oft,  but  you  were  not  there. 
Calling,  calling  you  all  day  long, 
Listening  close  for  your  answering  song. 
Why  have  you  wandered  away  from  mc? 

Phoebe  I  Phoebe  I 
Where,  oh  I  where  can  the  wanderer  be  ? 

Phcebe  I  Phoebe  1 
Come  back  again  to  the  old  home  tree. 
Here  let  us  sing  with  joy  once  more 
The  same  glad  songs  as  in  dasrs  of  yore. 
Come  back  again  to  the  old  home  nest. 
Where  there  is  quiet  and  peace  and  rest. 
Have  you  found  in  some  far  away  distant  land 
A  gladder  song  or  a  merrier  band? 
Are  you  happy  there,  do  you  long  to  stay. 
That  you  answer  not  as  I  call  all  day  ? 
Do  yOD  know  all  the  loneliness  here  for  me? 

Phoebe  I  Phoebe  1 
Come  iMck  again  to  the  old  home  tree. 

Phcebe  t  Phcebe  t 
Sad  it  your  song,  little  bird,  to  me. 
Vainly  the  absent  one  you  call. 
Such  is  the  common  fate  of  all, 
No  answer  comes  to  your  plaintive  cry. 
I  too  Iiave  called  and  with  ho  reply ; 
I  too  have  waited  all  in  vain 
For  a  loved  one  gone  to  return  again. 
I  too  have  listened  dose  and  long 
For  a  sweet  glad  voice  and  a  welcome  song. 
Sadly  my  heart  would  sing  with  thee, 

Phoebe  I  Phoebe  1 
Come  badi  again  to  the  old  home  tree. 

— Ada  M.  Simpson. 


OHeinal  In  Good  Housbksefimg. 

BULBS. 

For  Otrr-DooR  Culture  and  pok  Winter  Blooming. 

NLESS  one  has  had  some  experi~ 
ence,  it  is  hard  to  select  from  a 
catalogue  bulbs  that  will  do  well 
for  the  house.  Many  of  the  im- 
ported bulbs  are  dry  and  worth- 

 less,  and  what  are  advertised  as 

'^JBNH'HHHBSIffl  home-grown  are  too  old  to  do  well 
^■VkT^Hnnvwi  in  ^jjg  hands  of  an  amateur,  but  if 
your  dealer  is  reliable  and  can 
assure  you  of  the  freshness  of  his 
stock  it  will  be  safe  to  select  the 
following  as  among  the  best  for 
winter  blooming :  Single  Tulips, 
Jonquil,  Crocus  and  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  Giant  Oxalis,  both  yellow 
and  pink,  Fairy  Lily,  a  species  of 
Amaryllis,  Hyacinths,  Cyclamen, 
a  Calla  and  Prince  of  Orange  Ama- 
ryllis. The  Tulips,  Jonquil,  Crocus,  and  Lily  of  the  Valley 
must  be  potted  in  the  fall  and  buried  where  they  will  freeze  two 
or  three  times  before  they  are  brought  indoors,  then  put  them 
in  the  cellar  where  they  will  thaw  and  become  well  rooted. 
When  they  are  weH  above  the  soil  bring  Uiem  up  and  put 
them  in  the  window,  not  the  most  sunny  one,  but  a  north  or 
west  window  and  as  far  from  the  stove  as  possible ;  keep 
quite  moist  and  you  will  soon  have  Crocus;  Tulips  and  Jonquil 
will  follow  and  Lily  of  the  Valley  for  the  last.  Hyacinths 
should  not  be  grown  in  glasses,  they  are  unsatisfactory  and 
the  bulbs  are  worthless  for  further  use.  Pot  them  in  good 
rich  soil  eight  or  ten  weeks  before  you  wish  to  put  them  in 
the  window,  and  bury  them  in  the  cellar.  When  they  are 
rooted  sufficiently  the  tops  will  push  above  the  ground,  and 
when  an  inch  or  two  high  bring  up  and  give  rather  more  light 
and  heat  than  the  first  named  bulbs.  The  Roman  Hyacinth 
is  easiest  of  culture  and  each  bulb  will  throw  up  two  or  three 
flower  stalks. 

The  Fairy  Lily,  Oxalis,  and  Freesias  need  much  the  same 
treatment.  Four  or  five  bulbs  of  either  kind  may  be  allowed 
to  a  five-inch  pot;  give  them  good  soil,  plenty  of  sun  and  a 
good  degree  of  warmth  and  they  bloom  very  soon.  The 
Freesia  is  the  finest  thing  I  have  ever  grown  for  winter  bloom- 
ing, requiring  little  care,  sure  to  blossom,  and  beautiful  to 
look  at,  while  nothing  can  compare  with  its  delicious  fra- 
grance. 

Procure  your  Cyclamen  of  the  florist,  well  started  for  winter 
growth;  they  are  very  fine  and  remain  in  blossom  a  long 
time.  A  Prince  of  Orange  Amaryllis  will  blossom  twice  in 
the  ye^r,  in  August  and  again  in  December.  After  the  sum- 
mer blooming  set  it  away  in  a  somewhat  cool  and  dark  place, 
giving  little  water  until  the  new  growth  starts,  then  give 
plenty  of  water  and  a  sunny  corner  and  the  bud  stalk  will  soon 
appear.  If  your  Calla  does  not  show  signs  of  blooming  after 
a  reasonable  time,  water  quite  freely  with  warm  water,  nearly 
as  hot  as  you  can  bear  your  hand  in. 

There  is  a  fascination  about  the  growth  of  bulbous  plants, 
the  unfolding  of  leaf  and  bud  under  one's  very  eye,  that  noth- 
ing else  can  give,  and  I  much  prefer  them  to  any  other  class 
of  plants,  both  for  out-of-door  culture  and  for  winter  blooming. 

 —Myra  C.  Durfee, 

Fair  laughs  the  morn,  and  soft  the  zephyr  blows. 

While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm 
In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes, 

Youth  on  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm. 
Regardless  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  sway 
That,  hushed  in  grim  repose,  expects  his-evening^^-M^r^ 
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WOHEK'8  BUSHTBSS  HABITS. 
From  One  Woman's  Standpoint.* 

HE  first  great  snow  storm  of  the  winter 

was  upon  us ;  the  wind  howled  furiously 
and  the  snow  had  already  nearly  covered 
our  lowest  window  panes,  but  Uncle 
Jack,  Tom  and  I  cared  not  a  whit,— in- 
deed, we  rather  enjoyed  it,  for  we  were 
cozily  seated  around  a  roaring  open  fire 
and  as  deep  in  discussion  as  our  front 
steps  were  in  snowdrifts.  I  was  telling 
f  them  about  our  Saturday  Morning  Club 
discussion  that  morning. 
''Really,  Uncle  Jack,  the  girls  told 
perfectly  outrageous  stories  about  women's  business  habits 
and  the  worsi  of  it  is,  they  were  all  true,  too." 

"Let's  hear  them,"  said  Uncle  Jack,  settling  back  among 
his  cushions  with  a  look  of  expectant  enjoyment. 

"  One  was  about  a  lady  who  took  home  a  receipted  bill  and 
carefully  burned  every  vestige  of  it.  When  her  husband 
asked  what  in  the  world  she  was  doing,  she  answered,  with  a 
relieved  smile,  *  Oh  I  I  want  to  make  sure  that  it  can  never 
come  up  again  ! ' " 

"  I  can  match  that,"  said  Tom,  my  husband.  "A  lady  in 
our  bank  the  other  day  was  furious  with  the  cashier  because 
he  told  her  her  account  was  overdrawn.  *  What  I'  said  she 
with  Indigfnation,  *How  can  you  say  such  a  thing?  My 
check  book  is  on/j  half  used  up  /' " 

"That  reminds  me,"  said  Uncle  Jack,  when  the  laugh  had 
subsided,  "of  a  German  lady  I  knew  who  had  a  letter  of 
credit  on  a  New  York  bank  and  who  complained  of  the  great 
expense  of  getting  money  in  this  country,  because  every  time 
she  wanted  any,  she  had  to  go  way  down  from  New  Haven  to 
New  York  to  that  banker." 

"Another  girl  at  our  club,"  said  I,  "  told  of  a  lady  who, 
while  absent  from  home,  wished  to  write  a  check  for  a  benev- 
olent sodety.  *  If  only  I  had  my  check  book,'  remarked  she. 
*  Use  mine,'  said  her  hostess ;  and,  without  stopping  to  notice 
if  the  blanks  were  from  her  bank,  she  wrote  the  check,  which 
of  course  was  in  due  time  refused  at  a  bank  where  she  had  no 
account,  and  to  her  great  mortification.  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  two  such  silly  women,  Uncle  Jack  ?  and  yet  Mary  Brastow 
knew  them  both." 

"  There  are  a  good  many  matters  of  that  kind  with  which  I 
widi  women  were  better  acquainted;"  replied  this  best  of 
uncles,  on  whom  we  looked  as  an  oracle.  "  Eveiy  woman 
should  learn  how  to  deposit  money,  draw  a  check,  and  keep  a 
bank  account.  Furthermore,  she  should  be  able  to  write  a 
short,  condensed  business  letter.  Many  a  time  have  I  heard  a 
busy  clerk  groan  when  wading  through  four  diffuse  and  indis- 
tinctly written  p^:es,  where  one  sentence  would  have  answered. 
Then  in  these  days  of  benevolent  societies  officered  so  gener- 
ally by  women,  every  woman  should  be  able  to  conduct  a  busi- 
ness meeting  in  a  thoroughly  parliamentary  manner." 

"Yes,"  interrupted  I  with  a  laugh.  "I  attended  one  the 
other  day  where,  at  a  particular  point  in  the  proceedings,  a 
motion  of  some  sort  was  necessary  before  we  could  go  on.  A 
lady  said  she  thought  such  and  such  a  thing  would  be  an 
excellent  idea,  giving  in  substance  though  not  in  form  the 
needed  motion.  When  the  chairman  requested  her  to  put 
that  in  the  form  of  a  motion,  she  quickly  replied,  *  No,  indeed, 
far  be  it  from  me !'" 

"  That  was  truly  feminine,"  rejoined  Tom, "  but  I  shouldn't 
care  how  women  managed  business  meetings,  if  only  they 
would  gjasp  the  idea  that  a  contract  is  binding.   Take  shop- 

•The  "standpoint"  of  Good  Housbkbbfiho  on  this  subject  will  be  fotudoo 
page  259. 


ping  for  instance.  Just  before  Christmas  I  was  in  a  crowded 
store  when  I  heard  the  proprietor  say  to  a  handsomely 
dressed  lady,  'Well,  madam,  if  that's  your  idea  of  doing  busi- 
ness the  sooner  you  leave  this  store  the  better  I '  The  reason 
for  his  just  indignation  was  that  she  had  taken  home  an  ex- 
pensive book,  wrUUn  her  name  in  U  and  then,  having  decided 
she  did  not  want  it,  taken  it  back,  and  not  having  paid  for  it 
forced  them  to  keep  it.  I  heard  a  real  estate  broker  com- 
plaining of  similar  treatment  from  a  woman  in  the  sale  of 
some  land.  And  that  is  why  men  don't  like  to  have  business 
dealings  with  women.  They  are  not  prompt  in  paying  inters 
est  or  in  fulfilling  contracts." 

"  Come  I  "  said  I,  "  that  is  too  sweeping.  I  venture  to  say 
there  are  plenty  of  unpunctual  men,  too." 

"Well,"  said  Tom  good  naturedly,  "there  are  of  course 
exceptions  to  the  rule,  bat  I  doubt  if  you  would  find  one  man 
in  ten  as  unpunctual  in  meeting  either  social  or  business 
engagements  as  nine  girls  out  of  every  ten.  When  I  was  a 
bachelor,  many  a  time  I've  waited  a  full  hour  for  a  girl  to  get 
ready  to  go  out  with  me ! " 

"NotforOTtf,'!  interposed  1. 

"The  great  difficulty,"  here  remarked  the  oracle  senten- 
tiously,  "b  that  women  are  not  trained  to  appreciate  the 
sacred  nature  of  a  contract.  They  are  too  apt  to  think  that  if 
they  change  their  minds,  all  business  rules  and  methods  can 
change  too.  Virgil  knew  what  he  was  about  when  he  said, 
*  Semper  mutabUe  foemina  esV  " 

"  I  must  say  I  partly  agree  with  you.  Uncle  Jack,"  said  I. 
"  Mora  than  half  the  labor  of  getting  up  entertainments, 
fairs  and  the  like  is  in  filling  the  places  of  girls  who  promise 
to  do  certain  things  and  give  out  at  the  last  moment.  I 
think  it  would  be  well  if  we  girls  undertook  less  benevolent 
work  but  were  more  conscientious  about  doing  faithfully  all 
we  do  assume." 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Tom,  *'  what  a  hard  time  Hathaway  is 
having.  You  know  his  wife  has  no  more  idea  how  to  manage 
the  household  purse  than  a  new  bom  babe.  He  gives  her 
the  money  as  it  comes  in  quarterly  and  she  alternately  starves 
and  pampers  the  household  according  as  it  is  before  or  after 
dividend  time.  She  was  never  brought  up  to  keep  accounts 
or  to  spend  sjrstematically  and  as  Hathaway  has  not  much 
head  for  it  either,  they  have  a  queer  time  of  it,  and  with  money 
enough  too.  He  wants  her  to  keep  accounts  and  pay  cash 
down  for  everything,  but  she  thinks  it  is  more  convenient  to 
"  cha^e  it,"  and  so,  large  bills  come  in  every  quarter  which 
they  have  no  means  of  verifying.  Poor  Hathaway  1  I'm 
glad  I  haven't  that  kind  of  a  wife." 

"The  great  trouble,"  said  Uncle  Jack,  "  is  that  Mrs.  Hath- 
away was  never  educated  to  know  anything  of  the  care  of 
money.  Her  father  always  handed  out  of  his  pocket  what- 
ever she  asked  and  when  it  was  spent  she  knew  where  to  get 
more.  I  was  always  glad  yoav  father  brought  you  up  on  the 
allowance  system.  Avis." 

"  So  am  I,"  I  assented.  "  From  the  time  I  was  nine  years 
old  he  gave  me  a  certain  sum  for  spending  money.  After- 
wards, I  had  to  buy  my  clothes  from  it  also  and  he  obliged  me 
to  keep  my  expenses  within  it  and  to  make  my  accounts 
balance  weekly.  It  teaches  economy,  forethoi^ht  and  the 
value  of  money,  and  I  think  all  children  should  be  brot^ht 
up  on  that  plan,  no  matter  how  small  the  allowance." 

"That  is  the  reason  we  get  on  so  famously  in  our  house- 
keeping, Avis,"  said  Tom.  "  I  am  twice  as  comfortable  on 
the  same  income  as  before  I  married  you.  Women  can  make 
money  go  twice  as  far  as  men,  if  they  only  give  their  minds  to 
it.  Uncle  Jack,  do  you  know  that  Avis  is  a  splendid  finan- 
cier ?  She  takes  all  the  money,-  estimates  how  much  we  can 
spend  a  month  and  then  not  only  keeps  witll&Tth^^iOQUdtJiut 
lays  something  aside  too."       Digitized  by 
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"  That  proves  the  truth  of  my  father's  old  saying,"  remarked 
Uncle  Jack,  "  that  he  felt  as  if  he  had  been  bom  again  the 
day  he  had  the  sense  to  put  the  family  purse  into  my  mother's 
hands.  He  was  much  better  at  making  money  than  spending 
it  wisely,  and  she  had  just  that  faculty  which  he  lacked.  I 
think  myself  that  it  is  the  wisest  arrangement,  if  a  woman  has 
such  tact  or  can  cultivate  it,  that  she  should  free  her  husband 
from  the  petty  details  of  the  household  expenditures,  for 
which  she  has  more  time  than  he  to  plan.  With  such  a  wife 
the  old  saying  is  true  that  '  Poverty  is  no  bar  to  marriage.' 
Old  President  Dwight  used  to  say,  *  You  must  ask  your  wife 
if  you  may  be  rich,'  for  true  it  is,  that  a  man  is  made  or 
marred,  financially  as  otherwise,  by  the  wife  he  chooses.'* 

'*  But,"  said  I,  "  some  men  never  tell  their  wives  what  their 
income  is  and  how  can  they  spend  systematically  ? " 

"  They  can't,"  replied  Uncle  Jack.  "  Every  husband  should 
tell  his  wife  just  what  is  his  income  and  where  it  is  invested. 
Many  a  widow  would  have  been  better  off,  could  she  have  had 
some  training  in  the  management  of  money  before  her  hus- 
band died.  Widows  and  unmarried  women  rarely  know  how 
to  take  care  of  money  and  are  often  defrauded  of  their  rights 
by  dishonest  agents." 

"Women  never  can  be  trusted  to  invest  money,"  said 
Tom.  "  They  always  want  too  high  a  rate  of  interest  and 
never  look  out  for  securities.  Who  but  women  would  repeat- 
edly invest  money  with  that  fraud,  Mrs.  HoiVe,  who  has  been 
openly  exposed  both  in  i3oston  and  New  York,  and  all  be- 
cause she  promises  forty  per  cent,  interest  ?  " 

"  Now,  Tom,"  said  I,  "  you  are  unfair.  Think  how  many 
women  there  are^  conducting  successfully  g^at  business 
enterprises,  like  Frank  Leslie's  and  plenty  of  others.  You 
can't  deny  that  women  are  capable  of  being  great  successes 
as  financial  managers  if  they  have  only  proper  training." 

"  Well,"  said  Tom,  as  the  clock  struck  eleven  and  Uncle 
Jack  pulled  himself  out  of  his  easy  chair,  "  I  agree  with  you 
both  that  it  is  well  for  a  woman  to  know  something  about 
business,  but  all  f  can  say  is  that  the  more  she  knows  and  the 
less  she  makes  it  conspicuous  in  her  manner,  the  more  I 
respect  her,  for  of  all  odious  things,  a  masculine,  too  business- 
like woman  is  the  worst  I " 

—Delia  W.  Lyman. 


Origrinal  in  Good  Housekeeping. 

THE  sFnnnna  wheel 

The  spinning  wheel  in  its  comer  doth  rest, 

Begirt  with  dust  and  cobweb  hung; 
And  o'er  it  the  sun  from  the  purpling  west, 

Its  slanting  rays  has  nightly  flung 
For  year  after  year,  and  the  wheel  each  night. 

Wrapped  in  its  shroud  gauxily  thin. 
Radiant  grows  with  heavenly  light. 

And  spiders  come  to  ba^  therein. 

Once  it  stood  methinks  by  the  great  fireplace, 

While  the  gray  winter  bowled  outside ; 
And  my  lady  ctft  in  her  silk  and  lace 

Sat  and  spun  with  an  idle  pride 
At  the  web  that  came  so  deft  from  her  hand. 

And  glowed  and  gleamed  like  satin  fau*, 
With  its  every  tiny  captnred  strand, 

%t&\  and  smooth  as  her  own  bright  hair. 

To  the  reel  still  clings  the  glistening  thread, 

Cheating  the  rust  and  mould  of  time ; 
But  the  hands  that  wound  it  have  long  been  dead, 

And  the  rhythmical,  drowsy  chime 
Of  the  old  wheel's  soog  shall  be  heard  no  more, 

For  the  last  dainty  web  is  spun ; 
Ent  alas  for  dasrs  that  were  sweet  of  yore, 

And  for  hands  whose  life  work  now  is  done. 


— /.  Gertrude  Menard. 


Original  in  Good  Housbkbbpihq. 

80UE  PLOSAL  STiaaESTIOHS 
For  the  Culttvation  and  Cake  of  Floweks. 

NUMBER  of  years*  experience  with 

flowers,  and  with  floricultural  and  kin- 
dred literature,  has  taught  the  writer 
the  value  and  necessity  of  information 
regarding  culture  and  habits  being 
known  before  the  plants  require  that 
care.  Hence,  when  our  floral  treas- 
ures are  in  the  full  strength  of  beauty 
and  health,  is  the  time  for  us  to  become 
familiar  with  their  needs  in  the  near 
future.  The  following  suggestions, 
though  brief,  are  to  the  point,  and  the 
reader  who  loves  flowers  will  do  well 
to  keep  this  issue  of  the  journal  where 
it  may  be  consulted  later  on.  The 
reader  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the 
window  culture  of  plants,  understands 
the  great  value  of  sun,  light,  air  and  water  in  order  that 
the  plants  may  do  their  best  To  a  large  degree  these 
same  things  are  essential  to  the  successful  culture  of  plants 
out  of  doors.  As  a  matter  of  course  nature  supplies  these 
things  out  of  doors,  but  she  does  not  always  give  the  req- 
uisite amount  of  water;  human  hands  must  here  do  their 
part  in  the  work.  As  well  expect  an  animal  to  live  and  thrive 
without  water  as  to  suppose  a  plant  is  capable  of  sustaining 
life  and  health  without  an  abundance  of  moisture  and  food. 
The  latter  it  will  obtain  from  the  soil  if  it  has  been  properly 
prepared,  but  the  former  must  be  given  by  the  owner  of  the 
plants  and  given  in  great  abundance.  Always  remember  to 
apply  it  early  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the  afternoon;  never 
when  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun  are  on  the  plant  The  late 
Marshall  P.  Wilder  of  Boston,  revered  throughout  this  coun- 
try for  his  knowledge  and  enthusiasm  on  matters  pertaining 
to  floriculture  and  horticulture,  always  insisted  that  frequent 
stirring  of  the  soil  about  plants  was  of  more  value  to  them 
than  all  the  artificial  foods  known,  and  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  practice  can  testify  to  the  correctness  of  the  vener^ 
able  horticulturist's  opinion. 

The  amateur  should  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  it  is  not  possible  to  have  a  potted  plant 
such  as  a  Geranium,  Calla  Lily,  Fuchsia  or  Begonia  bloom 
profusely  during  the  entire  summer  and  also  during  the  fol- 
lowing winter.  In  my  own  practice  I  have  alwajrs  had  two 
sets  of  plants,  one  for  summer  blooming  (which  were  stored 
away  in  the  cellar  late  in  the  fall)  and  those  desired  for  win- 
dow culture  in  the  winter ;  these  latter  were  kept  in  the  shade 
during  the  summer,  and  fed  and  watered  only  enough  to  keep 
them  alive.  In  September  and  October  they  were  gradually 
brought  into  the  sun  for  more  vigorous  treatment— food  and 
water — and  by  the  time  for  removal  to  the  house  they  were 
prepared  to  thrive  and  bloom  all  winter.  I  have  also  found 
it  a  good  plan  to  secure  a  number  of  young  plants  for  summer 
blooming,  and  use  them  the  second  season  for  window  cul- 
ture, alternating  with  those  which  had  before  been  grown  in 
the  window.  By  this  method  I  always  had  a  quantity  of 
large  healthy  plants  for  both  summer  and  winter  blooming. 
A  little  care  in  these  points  will  go  far  toward  making  it  easy 
to  cultivate  successfully  the  same  varieties  of  plants  both 
winter  and  summer. 

INSECTS  ON  PLANTS. 

The  lover  of  flowers  who  has  to  contend  with  the  numerous 
insect  depredators  finds  his  task  a  hard  one,  but  if  he  will  re- 
member that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the^  pests  are  prepar- 
ing for  their  winter  camp^(pi^|5^g^@i@g-[@  which 
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time  they  may  be  easily  exterminated,  the  remedy  is  in  his 
own  hands.  Especially  is  this  the  case  when  the  same  plants 
are  used  for  both  winter  and  summer  blooming;  for  this 
reason  as  much  as  for  any  other,  I  have  always  advocated  a 
separate  pot  of  plants  for  each  season's  blooming. 

On  looking  over  my  own  plants  a  few  days  ago  I  found  on 
my  Fuschias  and  Geraniums  the  red  spider ;  on  my  Carnation 
Finks,  green  lice ;  on  Century  plants,  Roses,  Oleanders  and 
on  Abutilons  the  scale, 

I  am  a  thorough  believer  in  simple  remedies  for  use  among 
insects  which  effect  plants,  if  they  are  efficacious,  and  those 
here  recommended,  I  have,  by  experience  extending  over 
some  years,  proven  fully  as  effective  as  many  bearing  high- 
sounding  chemical  names. 

The  best  remedy  for  the  red  spider  is  clear  water,  applied 
to  the  foliage  of  the  plants  with  a  syringe.  This  insect  is 
minute  and  in  warm  weather  or  a  hot,  dry  atmosphere,  in- 
creases very  rapidly.  They  may  be  found  on  the  top  side  and 
underside  of  the  leaves  and  will  soon  destroy  the  foliage  if 
not  removed. 

Green  lice  on  plants  readily  succumb  to  an  ajqtlication  of 
chimney  soot  or  coal  ashes  sprinkled  over  the  plants. 

The  scale  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  the  insects  to 
manage,  especially  after  they  are  old  when  they  adhere  so 
tenaciously  to  the  plant  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  scrape 
them  off;  as  this  can  only  be  done  with  more  or  less  injury 
to  the  plant,  it  is  much  better  to  watch  the  plants  carefully 
and  remove  the  insects  when  they  first  appear.  White  Hele- 
bore  (the  poison  of  the  druggists)  mixed  with  dissolved  soap 
will  clear  the  pest  out.  The  application  should  be  thorough, 
rubbing  the  mixture  thoroughly  over  the  effected  parts.  If 
used  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks,  all  danger  from  a  new 
brood  will  be  avoided.  I  commend  these  remedies  after  a 
thorough  trial  of  them  all ;  yet  they  will  be  of  little  use  unless 
the  plants  are  carefully  watched  and  the  remedy  applied  per- 
sistently and  thoroughly.  Preparatory  to  removing  the  plants 
to  the  house  for  the  winter,  each  one  should  be  thoroughly 
examined  for  insect  depredators  and  the  remedies  noted 
-,.a!t>ove  applied. 

ROSE  CULTURE  IN  SUMMER  AND  FALL. 

Of  late  years  the  rose  has  taken  a  strong  hold  on  the 
popular  fancy,  and  deservedly  so  for  it  has  no  rival  in 
point  of  beauty  and  general  adaptability  to  various  soils 
and  climatic  conditions.  Of  the  various  classes  of  roses, 
the  H.  P.,  or  Hybrid  Perpetual,  is  without  doubt  the  fa- 
vorite, chiefly  because  of  its  hardiness  and  long  blooming 
qualities. 

Among  amateur  rose  growers  the  only  serious  difficulty 
during  the  summer  is  their  tendency  to  over-bloom ;  the  result 
is  naturally  a  loss  of  vitality  resulting  in  many  cases  in  the 
loss  of  the  plant.  Again,  the  novi(%  will  say,  "  I  supposed 
these  roses  would  bloom  all  summer  and  in  the  fall  as  well, 
but  they  do  not  and  I  am  disappointed."  The  writer  has 
found  no  difficulty  on  this  score,  nor  will  the  reader  have 
any  further  trouble  if  he  or  she  will  observe  the  following 
points : 

The  H.  P.  class  of  roses  will  bloom  in  early  June  and  con- 
tinue two  months  and  even  longer,  if  unchecked.  My  plan 
is  to  allow  all  the  perfect  blooms  that  will  come  for  say  six 
weeks  from  the  first  blooming;  after  this  period  I  carefully 
cut  off  all  buds  and  allow  the  bush  to  remain  as  dormant  as 
possible,  giving  it  water  only  until  about  September  first.  At 
that  period  the  plant  is  given  food  in  the  shape  of  liquid  ma- 
nure once  or  twice  a  week  for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  Soon 
after  this  work  is  begun,  the  foliage  assumes  a  darker  hue  and 
in  a  few  weeks  the  glorious  blossoms  break  forth  with  all 
their  perfect  beauty,  remaining  in  bloom  until  cut  off  the 


frost  in  the  fall.  I  have  noticed  that  every  time  this  treat- 
ment is  followed,  the  fall  blossoms  are  much  superior  to  the 
early  summer  ones  both  in  form  and  sizt. 

In  this  climate,  45^,  I  have  had  blossoms  on  my  General 
Jacqueminot  as  late  as  the  middle  of  November.  This  of 
course  is  unusual  and  was  entirely  due  to  the  mild  and 
open  fall. 

The  question  of  varieties  has  so  frequently  been  referred 
to  me  that  I  will  name  a  few  of  the  older  varieties  among  the 
H.  P.  class,  which  in  my  opinion  are  the  best  adapted  for 
general  culture.  In  this  choice  do  reflection  is  cast  on  the 
newer  varieties,  many  of  which  are  fully  equal,  and  some  su- 
perior, to  those  I  name ;  but,  being  new  varieties,  they  are 
expensive.  Red — General  Jacqueminot,  General  Washing- 
ton, Louis  Van  Houtte  and  President  Lincoln ;  pink — Queen 
of  Queens,  Anna  de  Diesbach  and  Magna  Charta;  white- 
Coquette  des  Blanches,  Coquette  des  Alpes,  Madame  Alfred 
de  Rougemont  and  Madame  La  Charme.  La  France,  a 
beautiful  variety,  in  color  a  delicate  flesh,  may  be  added 
to  the  above  collection,  though  it  is  not  so  hardy  as  those 
named  and  requires  winter  protection  in  sections  north  of 
Philadelphia. 

 —-George  K.  Knapp. 

Original  in  Good  HoiiuKiBriHO. 

THE  OLD  aASBET. 

A  charming  old  place  was  that  great  dusty  attic. 

With  its  dim  nooks  enlivened  with  spider  and  moose, 
The  store  room  of  rubbish,  the  joy  of  the  children. 

That  precious  old  garret  in  Gnndmother'«  house) 
There  were  chairs  lame  and  backless,  and  bookf  ti^inos  ooTCfi 

A  tiny  tin  foot  stove,  a  great  spinning  wheel, 
And  another  much  smaller  that  went  by  a  treadle, 

A  pair  of  wool  cards  and  a  queer  little  reel. 

There  were  bunches  of  odorous  herbs  on  the  rafters, 

"  Much  better  than  drug-stuffs,"  Grandmother  woold  say; 
And  we  daintily  tasted  of  mint,  and  of  catnip. 

As  we  spent  in  the  garret  some  long  rainy  day ; — 
Going  up  the  steep  stairs  with  our  clatter  and  laughta. 

While  Grandmother's  chiding  up  after  us  steals : — 
**  Now  children,  be  sure  and  not  get  into  mischief, 

And  whatever  you  do,  pray,  don't  trouble  the  wheels  I " 

Bat  how  conld  we  help  it,  when  there  they  were  standing 

Just  longing  for  some  one  to  give  them  a  twirl  ? 
So  oat  of  sheer  pity  we  patted  them  lightly, 

And  Mnt  them  a-«wing  in  the  old  dizxy  whirl. 
Then  there  was  a  cradle,  the  quaintest  (Mf  cradlea, 

With  a  roof  o'er  the  head  uid  with  red  punted  aides ; 
How  many  dear  babies  had  slept  in  its  shelter. 

And  cooed  as  they  went  on  their  lullaby  rides. 

There  were  roomy  old  chests  that  were  filled  to  o'erflowing, 

With  treasures  and  relics  of  years  long  since  gone; 
We  dressed  in  the  garments  of  obsolete  pattern. 

And  made  the  place  ring  with  our  chatter  and  song. 
No  zest  of  the  pilgrim  in  search  of  rare  relics 

In  old  mouldy  ruins,  or  catacombs'  gloom, 
Can  equal  the  ci^r  and  patient  ransacking 

Of  children  let  loose  in  an  old  attic  room. 

We  made  believe  virits,  and  parties,  and  weddings, 

We  sewed  for  the  dolls,  assumed  housekeeping  cares, 
And  had  drcuses  gay  wiUi  the  dogs  and  the  kittens 

We  carried  or  coaxed  up  the  steep  narrow  stain. 
'  Alas  for  tiie  children,  the  poor  little  children. 

Who  never  in  sudi  an  c^d  garret  may  play  I 
A  garret  stored  full  with  its  treasures  tA  rubbish, 

The  dearest  of  dens  on  a  long  rainy  day  I 

  —LilHan  Gr^. 

'Tis  not  courage  when  the  darts  of  chance 
Are  thrown  agunst  our  state,  to  turn  our  backs 
And  basely  run  to  death ;  as  if  the  hand 
Of  heaven  and  nature  had  lent  nothing  else 
To  oppose  against  mishap  but  loss,  of  H^: 
Which  » to  fly  ««1  not  ^  i^fcT  ^^y'fe'6T5g 
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PIOKLES. 

Both  Sour  amo  Swut,  Made  With  "Sugar  and  SncR  and 
All  That's  Nice.  " 

,  ES,  *'  sugar  and  spice  "  form  the  im- 
portant ingredients  of  good  pickle. 
By  good  pickle,  I  do  not  mean  the 
tasteless,  insipid  stuff  often  found  on 
the  tables  of  odierwise  good  house- 
keepers, but  well  seasoned,  racy 
pickles  that,  when  you  swallow  one 
mouthful  makes  you  long  for  more. 
Good  strong  cider  vinegar  (with  no 
suspicion  of  the  cider  taste )  is  an  in- 
gredient by  no  means  to  be  despised, 
but  is  essential  in  making  "tip-top  " 
pickles.  From  the  middle  of  August 
to  the  first  of  October  is  usually  con- 
sidered "pickling  time,"  and  the 
wives  in  the  many  "  Homes  of  the 
World,"  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  when  the  last  pickle  is  bottled, 
labeled,  placed  on  the  cellar  shelf,  and  the  house  for  a  year 
rid  of  the  pungent  odor  of  hot  vinegar  and  spices. 

To  me,  however,  it  is  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  task,  and  I 
therefore  take  great  pleasure  in  offering  to  the  readers  of 
Good  Housekeeping  some  of  my  recipes  for  pickles,  which 
are  like  old  friends,  "  tried  and  true." 

Cabbasa  PIckt*  (Southern). 

Take  enough  cabb^n,  (small  compact  httds  are  best)  quar- 
tered, and  tiid  up  to  prevent  die  leaves  from  falling  apart,  to  fill  a 
two-gallon  jar.  Boil  in  brine  till  nearly  done  enough  to  eat. 
When  cold,  press  the  cabbage  between  the  hands  to  get  out  the 
brine.  Four  over  the  cabbage  cold  vinegar  and  let  itstand  several 
days  or  weeks  even.  Then  take  a  gallon  of  strong  vinq^ar,  in 
which  tx>il  two  ounces  of  tumeric,  two  ounces  of  cinnamon,  a  few 
pieces  of  race  ginger  sliced,  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  white  mustard 
seed,  one  ounce  of  celery  seed,  a  cupful  of  made  mustard,  and 
two  pounds  of  brown  sugar.  Squeeze  the  cabbage  out  of  the  first 
vinegar,  removing  the  twine.  Cover  with  the  boiling  mixture  and 
it  will  be  fit  for  use  in  a  few  weeks.  The  secret  of  making  good 
cabbage  pickle  is  cookii^  it  long  enough. 
Psach  Mangoas. 

Take  large  free-stone  peaches,  ripe  enough  to  allow  the  pit  to 
come  out  easily.  Put  in  brine  for  two  days.  Mix  to  your  taste 
chopped  garlic,  race  ganger  soaked  in  water  over  night,  thin  sliced, 
then  grated  horseradish,  white  and  black  mustard  seed  and  celery 
seeds.  After  taking  them  out  of  the  brine  cut  open  and  remove 
the  pit.  Fill  with  this  mixture,  and  tie  up ;  pour  over  cold  vinegar, 
let  it  remain  there  a  few  weeks,  then  pourover  the  mangoes  spiced 
via^ar  well  sweetened,  containing  a  bag  of  tumeric.  Excellent 

Swaat  Piokia  Paara. 

Five  pounds  of  sugar,  seven  pounds  of  pears,  one  ounce  of 
cassia  buds,  one  pint  of  vinegar.  Fare  the  fruit  and  lay  in  cold 
water  while  getting  them  ready.  Boil  in  a  weak  syrup  until  tender. 
Pour  in  a  jar  and  put  the  above  syrup  over  them.  They  keep 
without  scalding. 
Rtpa  Tomato  Pickle. 

Select  small,  perfect  fruit  with  unbroken  skin  and  put  them  in 
strong  brine  for  eight  days.  To  a  peck,  add  a  pint  of  mustard 
seeds,  one  ounce  of  doves,  one  ounce  of  black  pepper,  six  sliced 
green  peppers  and  one  dosen  large  sliced  onions,  over  which  poor 
cojd,  strong  vinegar. 
Mango  nokla. 

To  make  the  stuffing  for  forty  little  musk  melons :  Wash  half  a 
pound  of  white  ginger,  pour  boiling  water  on  It  and  let  it  stand 
twenty-four  hours.  S!!ce  very  thin.  One  pound  of  horseradish 
scraped.  One  pound  of  white  mustard  seed  washed  and  dried. 
One  pound  of  chopped  onions,  one  ounce  of  mace  two  ounces  of 
tumeric,  one-half  of  a  pound  of  black  mustard  seed,  one  lai^e 
cupful  of  salad  oil.  Mix  welt  and  iill  each  melon,  tie  up  and  drop 
in  vinegar  sweetened.  They  will  not  be  good  for  weeks. 


Walnut  Pickle. 

Gather  white  walnuts  or  butternuts  when  you  can  just  pierce 
them  with  a  pin.  Lay  them  in  salt  water  for  two  weeks.  Then 
lay  them  in  fresh  water  for  three  days,  changing  the  water  duly ; 
put  garlic,  allspice  and  black  pepper  into  vinegar,  and  pour  boiling 
on  the  wsdnuts.  They  will  not  be  good  for  a  loi^  time,  bat  are 
just  elegant,  if  made  rig^t 
Pickle  Onions. 

Feel  and  boil  in  sweet  milk  and  water  ten  minutes,  drain  off  the 
milk  and  water  and  pour  scalding,  spiced  vinegar  on  them  im- 
mediately. Tie  up  or  seal  up. 

—Annie  Curd. 


Orifliul  in  Good  Housbkkbpino. 

THE  BUKsnra  of  the  old  osukoh. 

Ah  I  the  hungry,  cruel  fire 

Holds  the  old  church  fast: 
Eagerly,  from  steps  to  spire 
Flames  are  leaphig  high  and  higher,— 
Tis  a  vast  funereal  pyre 

Of  the  scenes  long  past 

Ancient  building :  spadoos  halls. 

Bell,  whose  leaden  tongue 
Rang  its  varied  well-known  calls,— 
How  the  light  of  memory  falls 
O'er  the  scenes  within  those  walls. 

Where  the  old  and  young 

That  together  Sabbath  days. 

While  thecheerfnl  bell 
Called  them  to  the  house  <A  praise; 
"Cornel  cornel  cornel  yoar  voices  raise  I 
Cornel  oomel  cornel  in  pleasant  ways* 

Walk,  and  work,  and  dwell" 

Here  the  holy  marriage  rite, 

Bound  in  Hymen's  bands  : 
And  the  bdl  pealed,  '*  Joyoos  sight  I 
May  your  hearts  keep  fond  and  lighL" 
Friends  with  faces  glad  and  bright, 

Offered  loving  hands. 

Here  the  young  were  taught  to  kneel. 
And  the  babes  were  brought 

For  baptism.   Rang  the  peal, 
"  God  is  near  in  woe  or  weal. 

In  thy  youth  this  learn  to  feel : 
He  is  found  when  sought" 

When  the  loved  ones  passed  away, 

To  the  brighter  shore, 
To  the  light  of  heavenly  day, — 
Then  the  bell  tolled.  "  Free  are  they: 
Weep  no  more,  nor  bid  them  stay, 

Mourners,  weep  no  more." 

When  dread  war  atTOM  the  land, 

Threw  its  somber  shade, 
Then  the  bell  called,  "Lendahand; 
Come,  for  freedom  take  a  stand;  " 
Come  an  earnest  working  band : 

In  these  halls  they  made 

Garments  for  the  boyv  in  blue. 

Comforts  for  their  beds  :— 
Alt  that  woman's  hand  conld  do. 
Did  they  for  the  brave  and  true, 
And  the  heart-aches  that  they  knew. 

Hid  they,  with  their  threads. 

See  I  the  flames  are  fiercer  grown, 

Eager  for  their  share. 
Hark  I  that  was  an  organ  toner- 
Through  the  pipes  the  drafts  have  blo' 
Like  a  sufferer's  dying  moan, 

Falls  it  on  the  air. 

Now  the  spire  begins  to  sway, 

And  to  toll  the  bell. 
Nevermore  at  break  of  day. 
Shall  it  toll  o'er  lifeless  clay. 
Fitting  is  it,  that  it  may 

Toll  it,  own  sad  kgeU^,^^^^ 
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Original  in  <^>ou  Hooskksepikg. 

A  OOirVTBT  HEiaHBOB. 
And  Oifs  OF  Whom  There  are  Too  Mart. 

R.OPPING  in  upon  my  friend  Mrs. 
Brown  the  other  evening,  I  found 
her  busy  writing;,  and  with  an  apology 
turned  to  go  away,  but  she  called  me 
back. 

"I  have  been  writing  a  letter,"  she 
said,  "  and  I  want  to  tell  you  about  it." 

I  sat  down  in  my  favorite  corner 
and  took  out  my  knitting.  Mrs. 
Brown  picked  up  a  bulky  letter  from 
the  table. 

"I've  been  answering  this,"  she 
said,  '*  it's  a '  wail '  from  Sue  Gregory." 
**  A  wail  I   Why  what  is  trouble  with  Sue  ?   I  do  hope  Fred 
isn't  turning  out  a  failure." 

Mrs.  Brown  laughed.  "  Oh,  no,  nothing  as  bad  as  that. 
Fred  is  all  right  every  way,  and  doing  well  too,  I  judge. 
You  know  his  health  failed  two  years  ago,  and  he  had  to 
leave  the  city.  He  moved  his  wife  and  child  to  Centerville 
and  went  in  partnership  there  with  a  Mr.  Ellis  with  whom  he 
had  had  business  relations  for  several  years.  Mr.  Ellis  had  a 
home  next  to  his  own  all  ready  for  the  Gregorys  when  they 
got  there,  and  Sue  wrote  me  soon  after  how  kind  and 
helpful  the  EUises  were.  Sue  had  never  lived  in  the  country 
and  it  was  all  strange  and  new  to  her.  Fred  was  far  from 
strong,  she  herself  worn  out  with  the  moving,  and  before 
they  were  fairly  settled  the  little  boy  Willie  was  taken  sick 
and  lay  for  weeks  between  life  and  death;  so  altogether  it 
was  a  pretty  hard  experience  for  them.  But  finally  Willie 
got  well.  Fred's  health  improved,  and  now  Sue  writes  he  is 
hale  and  hearty,  so  the  change  has  proved  the  greatest  bles- 
sing, to  him  at  least  She  expatiates  too,  on  the  loveliness 
of  her  home,  the  beauty  of  its  surroundings,  and  the  warm 
friends  she  has  made,  but,  she  writes :  '  Over  and  £^inst 
all  these  advantages  must  be  set — Mrs.  Ellis.  Mrs.  Ellis  the 
terrible,  the  irrepressible,  the  bane  of  my  existence  I  Now 
you  will  be  thinking  of  a  certain  letter  of  mine  written  in  the 
green  and  callow  days  of  inexperience  in  which  this  same 
Mrs.  Ellis  figures  as  a  substantial  sort  of  ministering  angel, 
sitting  up  o'nights,  and  spending  time  and  strength  un- 
weariedly  for  the  dear  sick  boy,  now  at  this  present  writing, 
a  brown  hearty  lad.  Yes,  and  that  is  the  difficult  part  of  it; 
we  are  under  such  obligations  to  her  for  her  kindness  and 
helpfulness  in  those  trying  days.  I  do  not  want  to  forget  it, 
and  I  constantly  reproach  myself  for  lack  of  patience  in 
bearing  with  her.  I  try  to  accept  Mrs.  Ellis  as  my  very  worst 
and  most  peculiar  cross,  and  in  occasional  devout  moods  ad- 
just the  galling  burden  to  my  back  and  promise  myself  that 
henceforth  there  shall  be  no  more  cowardly  shrinking,  or 
angry  rebellion,  when  presto  I  my  tormentor  appears  and  all 
my  fine  resolves  melt  into  thin  air,  and  every  nerve  in  my  body 
is  quivering  under  the  stream  of  idle  malicious  gossip  flowing 
from  her  lips.  Vou  may  consider  this  a  very  small  matter  to 
fret  over,  but  let  me  tell  you  how  serious  it  has  become  to 
me.  Perhaps  the  situation  is  worse  because  of  its  unexpect- 
edness. It  was  a  danger  I  was  never  warned  against,  and 
possibly  no  warning  would  have  mattered. 

It  was  natural  that  Mr.  Ellis  should  secure  this  house  for 
us  and  that  we  should  take  it,  but  I  never  would  have  allowed 
Mrs.  Ellis  to  do  what  she  did  for  us  had  I  foreseen  the  conse- 
quences. Having  accepted  her  services  and  permitted  her 
the  freedom  of  the  house,  I  am,  forsooth,  with  all  my  belong- 
ings, her  especial  personal  property  as  long  as  we  continue 
within  her  reach ;  or  if  I  rebel  openly  she  is  henceforth  my 
implacable  enemy.  It  would  be  impossible  to  remain  here 


and  I  doubt  if  Mr.  Ellis  would  dare  retain  Fred  in  the  busi- 
ness. That  would  be  a  calamity  to  us,  for  they  are  doing 
well,  and  we  both  like  Mr.  Ellis  thoroughly. 

I  will  pass  lightly  over  Mrs.  Ellis's  general  characteristics— 
her  ignorance  and  ill  breeding,  her  borrowing  propensity 
and  general  untidiness— for  my  special  grievance  against 
her  is  her  inveterate  habit  of  dropping  in  at  all  hours  without 
so  much  as  a  tap  at  the  door  to  announce  her  coming,  and 
the  interminable  length  of  her  calls.  There  is  never  a  mo- 
ment when  I  can  feel  secure  from  her  or  some  member  of 
her  family.  If  I  lock  the  doors  she  will  coolly  march  across 
the  piazza  and  call  out  ' "  It's  nobody  but  me  j " ' 

Sometimes  I  fasten  the  doors  and  sit  with  my  work  or 
writing  where  I  can  watch  the  front  gate,  but  when  Willie  is 
home  the  house  cannot  be  barricaded,  and  the  enemy  is  free 
to  enter  and  take  possession,  and  it  is  a  literal  taking  pos- 
session. 

Generally  she  wants  something,  a  drawing  of  tea  or  coffee, 
which  if  ever  returned  is  of  inferior  quality,  a  piece  of  bread, 
or  plate  of  butter,  a  cupful  of  milk,  my  ironing  board,  lap 
board,  clothes  pins,  needles,  thread,  pieces  for  her  quilt,  pat- 
terns for  Gusty,  the  last  Good  Housekeeping,  Willie's  new  suit 
to  make  one  after  for  Tom,  and  so  on  a// injinitum.  But  the  cli- 
max was  reached  when  she  came  in  one  day  and  asked  for  my 
new  brown  suit  that  mother  had  just  sent  spick  and  span  from 
New  York.  I  had  worn  it  but  once,  and  that  creature  was 
here  when  I  took  it  off  on  my  return  from  paying  some  calls. 

She  was  going  to  make  a  "polonay"  for  Gusty,  and  she 
wanted  to  see  mine,  she  thought  it  was  '  kinder  stylish.' 

I  hesitated  a  moment.  What  should  I  do  ?  refuse  her  and 
take  the  consequences  ?  That  morning  I  had  promised  Fred 
to  bear  with  her  just  this  one  year  longer,  but  could  I  bear 
this? 

The  woman  who  deliberates  is  lost.  I  was  that  time  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  saying.  Before  I  had  reached  a  de- 
cision Mrs.  E.  settled  the  matter,  to  her  own  satisfaction  at 
least,  by  opening  the  closet  door. 

'"Don't  git  up,  I  know  where  'tis,"  she  remarked,  coolly 
lifting  the  garment  from  the  peg. 

*  "  But  Mrs.  Ellis,"  I  began,  rising  from  my  chair. 

* "  Oh,  do  set  still !  "  giving  me  a  little  push.  "  Just's  if  I 
couldn't  wait  on  myself.  You're  always  on  the  jump.  Guess 
I'd  better  take  it  home  for  Gusty  to  try  on,  you're  about  of  a 
size." 

(Gusty  is  a  tall  lanky  girl  of  sixteen  all  waist  and  feet, — 
about  my  size  I   What  will  Fred  say  to  that,  I  thought.) 

So  my  fresh  spring  suit  was  bundled  up  in  her  long  arm 
for  Gusty  to  try  on.  Could  I  ever  wear  the  thing  again,  I 
asked  myself  in  a  tumult  of  rage  and  vexation. 

Presently  they  both  came  in,  Mrs.  Ellis  smiling  in  gratified 
pride  at  the  flne  appearance  of  her  offspring,  Gusty  smirking 
and  trying  to  look  entirely  at  ease. 

'"It  sets  pretty  good,"  the  mother  remarked,  giving  the 
fronts  a  vigorous  pull  to  bring  them  together,  "only  it's  a* 
little  snug."    Then  standing  off  and  eyeing  it  critically, 
"It's  a  leetle  short  too." 

' "  'Taint  what  I  call  tight,"  panted  Gusty,  growing  red  in  the 
face.  "  If  I  had  a  corset  on  'twould  be  as  ieasy  as  a  rag  1 " 
and  turning  sideways  she  gazed  at  herself  in  the  glass,  push- 
ing and  pulling  at  the  back  drapery. 

' "  Say  ma ;  I  wish  I  could  have  velvet  on  mine  I " 

'"Well,  you  ain't  a  goin'  to  have  velvet!"  then  partially 
relenting,  "unless  it  is  velveteen,"  another  pull  at  the 
looping. 

I  endured  it  as  long  as  possible,  then  ventured  to  ask 
Gusty  to  unbutton  the  rest  as  there  were  signs  of  giving  way. 
Gusty  drew  in  her  breath  and  the  buttons  flew  aut  with  a 
snap.  She  modestly  held  fepfiJii^iwlti^^^Lll^lEQ^  IC 
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*"Now  you  go  home  'n'  take  that  off,"  said  her  mother, 
"  I'm  goin  to  rest  a  while." 

Oh,  dear  I  I  could  have  cried.  It  seemed  to  me  I  would 
give  her  the  dress  if  she  would  go  and  leave  me  in  peace. 
But  she  st^d  and  talked.  And  such  talk  as  it  alwajrs  is.  If 
I  listened,  which  I  do  not,  by  this  time  I  should  have  known  by 
heart  every  scrap  of  personal  history  and  gossip  in  the  town. 
As  much  as  possible  I  set  my  thoughts  roaming  until  perhaps 
some  more  than  usually  imperative  call  for  "  Ma  "  draws  my 
visitor  reluctantly  homeward.  Such  a  call  came  t^at  day  and 
she  finally  got  as  far  as  the  door,  there  she  stopped. 

"  You  look  real  feverish,"  she  said  with  a  critical  air. 
"There's  a  good  deal  o'  sickness  around  now,  so  yo'd  better 
take  care  o'  yourself ! " 

I  assured  her  that  I  was  perfectly  well,  and  as  if  to  belie 
my  own  words,  burst  into  tears  on  the  spot. 

*" Weill"  snorted  my  persecutor  disdainfully,  "An' 
you're  just  fit  for  your  bed  this  minute  j  Now  see  here,  you 
lay  right  down  on  the  lounge,  an'  don't  you  stir  till  I  come 
back." 

In  vain  did  I  protest  that  nothing  was  the  matter,  and  beg 
her  not  to  take  any  further  trouble  about  me. 

'"Trouble!"  she  repeated  scornfully,  "I  guess  I  ain't 
one  o*  the  kind  that  minds  a  little  trouble  if  I  can  help  a 
neighbor  I "  , 

By  that  time  the  absurdity  of  the  whole  thing  overcame 
me  so  that  I  went  off  in  a  hysterical  fit  of  laughter,  and 
it  was  not  until  Fred  came,  and  between  us  we  managed 
10  convince  Mrs.  Ellis  that  nothing  serious  was  impend- 
ing, that  she  at  last  disappeared  and  the  door  was  closed 
behind  her. 

*"Mrs.  Ellis  is  peculiar,  but  she  is  kind  hearted,"  is  what 
people  say  of  her. 

Yes,  she  is  kind,  but  it  is  a  kindness  that  kills. 

Of  course  I  have  learned  to  provide  myself  with  work  for 
these  times  of  visitation  ;  but  it  is  not  what  I  would  do  left  to 
myself.  I  ought  to  read  more,  write  more  letters,  keep  up 
my  music,  but  it  is  impossible ;  and  worst  of  all,  my  strength 
and  temper  suffer  for  lack  of  that  daily  rest  and  recreation  Of 
which  I  am  deprived  by  these  encroachments.  Worst  of  all, 
.did  I  say?  No,  I  think  the  very  worst  is  the  danger  to  my 
boy  from  the  unavoidably  close  association  with  her  boy.  I 
dare  not  leave  them  together  and  I  cannot  keep  them  apart. 
This  is  the  most  serious  consideration. 

I  hope  I  have  made  the  situation  so  clear  that  you  will  be 
able  to  help  me  a  little  with  a  word  of  counsel.  And  don't 
think  that  I  have  not  tried  faithfully  to  lead  this  woman's 
thoughts  into  better  channels,  for  I  have,  but  in  vain.  There 
is  but  one  way  left,  I  fear,  and  for  Fred's  sake  I  shrink  from 
that." 

Mrs.  Brown  laid  down  the  letter  and  leaned  back  in  her 
chair, 

"Is  that  all?"  Tasked. 

"  All  bearing  on  this  question.  Now  put  yourself  in  her 
place.   What  would  you  do  ? " 

"Humph!"  I  said  rather  contemptuously,  "I  cannot  im- 
agine a  woman  of  any  spirit  submitting  to  such  a  nuisance. 
Mrs.  Ellis  would  soon  learn  her  proper  place  if  I  had  to  deal 
with  her.  Why  I  thought  Sue  Boyden  vras  a  quick-tempered 
girl,  that  is,  a  girl  of  spirit  and  decision. 

"But  she  is  Sue  Gregory  now,  and  all  that  that  implies," 
was  the  quiet  response.  As  if  that,  the  mere  change  of  name 
made  any  difference.  But  Mrs.  Brown  did  not  explain  her 
meaning  further  than  to  say  something  to  this  effect  that  if  I 
were  there  myself  I  would  know. 

My  friend  Mrs.  Brown  is  a  trifle  peculiar. 

"Well,"  I  said  after  a  little  pause,  "did  you  give  §ye  the 
advice  she  asked  for  ? " 


Mrs.  Brown  drew  another  letter  from  its  unsealed  envelope 
and  selecting  a  part  said :  "This  is  what  I  have  .written  in 
reply :  There  are  two  ways  out  of  your  dilemma,  it  seems  to 
me,  either  make  a  short,  sharp,  and  decisive  cut,  and  bide  the 
consequences,  or  bear  with  the  evil  as  best  you  may  until 
some  change  of  residence  can  be  made.  The  latter  would  be 
most  politic  probably,  but  on  no  account  tolerate  the  present 
state  of  things  longer  than  absolutely  necessary.  The  pen- 
alty is  too  great  as  far  as  your  own  health  and  time  are  con- 
cerned, and  the  risk  to  your  boy  too  dangerous.  As  to  your 
duty  toward  your  neighbor,  it  is  evident  that  you  have  exei^ 
cised  the  virtues  of  patience  and  forbearance  to  .the  utter- 
most with  little  effect  so  far.  Now  suppose  you  try  what 
virtue  there  is  in — stones.  Commence  so  to  speak,  with 
small  pebbles,  increasing  the  dose  until  the  desired  effect  is 
produced.  I  wouldn't  advise  you  my  dear,  to  "  sling  rocks" 
around  promiscuously,  if  one  doesn't  live  in  a  glass  house 
one  always  has  breakable  windows,  you  know,  but  let  your 
enemy  understand  that  you  have  a  mode  of  defence  and  that 
you  mean  to  use  it. 

Begin  by  drawing  the  line  somewhere,  I  should  say  at  new 
spring  suits  and  unseasonable  calls.  Then  take  certain 
hours  and  let  it  be  known  that  at  those  times  you  are  not  to 
be  disturbed,  and  stick  to  it. 

On  this  all  important  point  I  cannot  do  better  than  to 
quote  from  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton  on  "The  Power  of 
Time." 

"The  first  step  is  to  establish  a  regulated  economy  of  your 

time,  so'  that  without  interference  with  a  due  attention  to 
business  and  to  health,  you  may  get  two  clear  hours  every 
day  for  reading  of  the  best  kind  •  *  And  please  observe 
that  the  two  hours  are  to  be  given  quite  regularly,  because 
when  the  time  given  is  not  mudi,  regularity  is  essential.  Two 
hours  a  day  regularly,  make  more  than  seven  hundred  hours 
in  a  year,  and  in  seven  hundred  hours  wisely  and  uninter- 
ruptedly occupied,  much  may  be  done  in  anything.  Permit 
me  to  insist  upon  the  word  uninterruptedly.  Few  people 
realize  the  full  evil  of  an  interruption.  Few  people  know  all 
that  is  implied  by  it"  Florence  Nightingale  says :  "  I  have 
never  known  persons  who  exposed  tiiemselves  for  years  to 
constant  interruption,  who  did  not  muddle  away  their  intel- 
lects by  it  at  last." 

And  she  might  have  added,  not  alone  the  intellectual,  but 
the  whole  physical  and  moral  system  must  suffer  alike  in 
consequence." 

Mrs.  Brown  folded  the  letter  and  slipped  it  in  the  en- 
velope, 

"  I  don't  quite  see  how  it  can  be  done,"  I  ventured  to  re- 
mark. 
"  What  ? " 

"  Why,  setting  off  so  much  time  every  day.  Could  you  do 
it  now?" 

"It  might  not  be  easy,  at  first,"  answered  my  friend  re- 
flectively. "One's  habits  are  so  fixed  at  my  age  that  any 
change  is  difficult,  but  if  I  had  begun  twenty  years  ago  I 
should  have  been  a  wiser  woman  to-day  no  doubt. 

One  can  look  back  on  so  much  time  wasted,  frittered  away. 
It  is  not  the  mere  employment  of  one's  fingers  that  makes  oc- 
cupation. The  mind  demands  equal  attention,  and  whether 
that  be  worthily  occupied  or  not,  there  lies  the  whole  secret 
of  one's  mental  ahd  moral  elevation." 

"And  you  think  the  systematizing  of  rime  would  help 
toward  self-improvement?" 

"Not  only  self-improvement,  but  an  improvement  that 
would  reach  out  in  all  directions." 

On  reflection  I  am  quite  inclined  to  agree  with  Mrs. 
Brown,  but  I  haven't  tried  the  plan  yet. 

-^Jfarrief  Trowbridge, 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

DXFORICED  CHILDKEIf. 

^  ^i^F  pitiful  objects  the  deformed  child  calls  forth 
^  rSw  the  most  heartfelt  sympathy.  Many  of  these  de- 
i  iSMi  formities  are  remediable  if  attended  to  in  time  and 
I  by  one  skilled  in  their  treatment.  Others  are  pre- 

^  ^  ventable  which,  if  allowed  to  pursue  their  course  until 
i  Y  sron^th  is  attained,  can  be  only  palliated,  seldom  cured. 
Of  the  first  mentioned — those  needing  proper  treat- 
ment—the most  common  are  club  feet,  of  various 
kinds  and  degrees ;  strabismus  or  cross  eyes,  hare  lip,  cleft 
palate,  supernumerary  toes  and  fingers,  and  to  some  extent 
so-called  mother's  marks.   Not  all  of  the  latter  are  curable, 
however,  and  many  of  them  are  of  so  little  inconvenience  it 
is  not  best  to  meddle. 

Talipes,  or  club  fee^  are  caused  by  the  shortening  of  one 
or  more  of  the  several  muscles  passing  across  the  ankle  and 
controlling  the  motion  of  the  foot.  According  as  it  is  one  or 
another  of  the  muscles  the  position  of  the  foot  varies,  the 
foot  turning  in,  out,  or  the  toes  being  raised,  or  vice  versa, 
the  heel,  making  it  impossible  for  the  child  to  walk  on  the  sole 
of  the  foot.  Many  times  tbis  deformity  is  noticed  at  birth  ; 
^ain  it  is  not  manifest  until  the  first  attempts  at  walking  are 
made.  But,  whenever  noticed,  bear  in  mind,  unless  very 
slight,  it  will  never  cure  itself,  and  the  rule  is  to  increase  in 
degree  with  prolonged  walking  until  the  ultimatum  of  de- 
formity is  reached.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  to  wait  until  the 
child  ^ks  before  doing  anything,  and  a  worse  mistake 
many  times  to  then  harness  the  child  with  cumbrous  shackles 
which  some  instrument-maker  has  palmed  off  on  you. 

The  better  way  is,  as  early  as  three  months,  if  the  deformity 
is  unmistakable,  to  take  the  infant  to  the  best  surgeon  within 
your  reach  and  be  guiHed  by  bis  advice.  If  he  says  adhesive 
straps,  apparatus  or  (^ration,  acquiesce  and  follow  faithfully 
the  directions  given.  At  this  you  will  not  have  the  ad- 
ditional trouble  of  keeping  tiie  Infant  off  its  feet  during  the 
treatment. 

In  this  case,  as  in  all  othera  requiring  operation,  if  you  can- 
not command  the  services  of  a  skillful  operator  remember  you 
have  only  to  apply  at  a  standard  hospital  in  any  large  dty  to 
command,  free  of  charge,  the  services  of  the  best  or  one  of 
the  best  surgeons  in  the  city,  made  so  by  practice  and  study. 
Have  no  fear  of  experimentation.  The  writer  has  yet  to  see 
the  first  case  experimented  on  in  a  ho^ital  or  before  a  medical 
class  unless  it  was  a  case  demanding  such  a  procedure  since 
no  other  similar  case  had  ever  been  treated  by  any  one.  The 
reason  of  no  chaige  for  an  operation  that  otherwise  the  sur- 
geon might  charge  almost  any  price  for  (doctors  will  some- 
times, you  know,  chaise  for  reputation,)  if  done  before  med- 
ical students,  is  because  of  the  benefit  it  is  to  them,  who  are 
to  be  the  doctors  and  su^oos  of  the  future  generations.  So 
once  more  I  beg  of  you  don't  let  3rour  child  go  through  life 
deformed  because  you  are  unable  to  pay  or  are  afraid  of 
hospitals.  The  regulations  and  price  of  board  for  the  various 
institutions  of  this  kind  can  be  learned  through  one's  family 
physician.  Every  hospital  has  free  beds. 

The  necessity  of  early  operation  for  hare  lip  is  obvious, 
since  nursing  is  impossible  with  this  misfortune,  and  if  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  and  the  palate  be  involved  the  case  is 
serious.  This  is  caused  by  an  arrest  of  development.  The 
two  sides  of  the  head  being  developed  separately  fail  to 
unite  on  the  median  line.  The  only  cure  is  to  bring  the 
parts  nearer  together  and  only  operative  measures  will 
do  this. 


Strabismus — cross  eyes — is  not  as  common  as  formerly 
since  the  majority  of  people  understand  the  ease  with  which 
it  is  remedied.  Where  it  is  caused  by  the  shortening  of  one 
muscle  the  division  of  the  tendon  of  that  muscle  rights  the 
difficulty  and  no  further  care  is  necessary.  (After  the  opera- 
tion for  club  foot  much  care  is  ifeeded  to  prevent  subsequent 
contraction  of  the  muscle  after  the  tendon  has  healed,  since 
the  operation  consists  in  the  severing  of  th^  tendons  of  one 
or  more  musdes  according  to  the  number  involved  in  die 
deformity.) 

The  most  successful  treatment  for  mother's  marks  is  elec- 
tricity. Of  course  none  but  an  adept  can  use  it,  and  it  is 
mentioned  here  because  so  many  are  doomed  to  go  throu^ 
life  made  hideous  because  parents  and  friends  did  not  know 
that  anything  could  be  done. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  dass  of  deformities,  those 
more  preventable  than  curable,  namely,  those  arising  from 
neglected  injuries,  either  accidental  or  purposely  inflicted, 
and  those  resulting  from  mal-nutrition.  In  the  first  class 
might  of  course  be  neglected  or  improperly  set  broken  bones, 
etc.,  but  the  most  common  are  injuries  to  the  spine  causing 
disease  of  the  vertebrae,  resulting  in  spinal  curvature  with  all 
its  sad  concomitants  and  hip  disease.  It  is  an  easy  matter 
for  a  child  to  fall-or  for  an  older  person  to  knock  them  down 
either  in  play  or  anger. 

Often  no  account  is  made  of  a  fall  aside  from  the  imme- 
diate pain,  but  in  a  few  days,  or  it  may  be  week^  the  child 
begins  to  complain. of  pains  here  and  there,  of  being  tired,  of 
its  back  aching.  From  being  active  it  becomes  quiet,  morose, 
irritable;  nothing  suits  it.  Don't  think  the  child  'is  only 
cross,  nor  forget  that  fall  it  had  upon  its  back.  Examine  the 
back  carefully,  pressing  the  finger  on  each  vertebra  separ- 
;  ately.  Some  of  them  will  probably  be  sensitive.  Another 
way  of  examining  is,  the  child  being  seated,  press  quickly, 
firmly  down  wfth  both  hands  on  the  shoulders.  If  it  causes 
any  pain  or  even  a  bad  feeling  consult  the  best  doctor  in 
reach.  See  that  the  child  is  kept  off  its  feet  as  mudi  as 
possible  and  in  a  reclining  position.  You  thus  take  the 
weig-ht  off  from  the  inflamed  part  of  the  spinal  column,  and 
possibly  a  few  weeks  of  confinement  in  bed  will  enable  the 
parts  to  recover  without  deformity. 

This  disease.  Pott's  disease  by  name,  is  often  not  noticed 
until  there  is  quite  marked  curvature  of  the  spine.  In  such 
cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  appropriate  treatment  and 
apparatus.  Electricity  properly  applied  will  do  much  to 
strengthen  the  weakened  muscles  of  one  side  and  relax  tbe 
contracted  muscles  of  the  other  side.  Do  not  allow  the  use 
of  a  "  plaster  jacket "  under  any  circumstances.  They  are 
heavy,  they  weaken  the  muscles  and  where  the  disease  has 
advanced  to  the  formation  and  discharge  of  pus  they  render 
it  impossible  to  properly  care  for  the  openings.  Any  reliable 
instrument  maker  will  furnish  a  lighter,  more  serviceable 
apparatus,  and  with  care  only  one  will  be  necessary  and  it 
can  be  worn  under  the  clothing,  not  interfering  with  ordinary 
vocations,  whereas  the  plaster  jacket  must  be  replaced  every 
six  weeks  and  cannot  be  worn  unnoticed. 

Hip  disease  is  another  very  common  cause  of  deformity 
and  untold  suffering.  It  is  mentioned  here  only  that  mothers 
may  know  the  first  signs  and  often  have  the  complaint 
arrested  in  the  first  stage  before  deformity  ensues.  It  de- 
velops oftenest  among  so-called  delicate  children  or  children 
with  scrofulous  tendendes.  It  may  begin  in  infancy,  but  not 
usually  until  the  child  walks,  nor  after  the  age  of  maturing  is 
reached.  It  may  result  from  some  Injury,  or,  so  far  as  known 
cause  is  concerned,  it  may  "just  come,"  like  Topsy. 

In  the  beginning,  in  the  usual  form,  the  hip  is  not  com- 
plained of  at  all ;  it  is  the  knee  that  offends^ When  st£Uiding 
the  child  rests  the  toes  of  the  0a(t^ 
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well  limb.  They  lie  on  the  other  side  and  avoid  long  walks 
and  all  active  games. 

These  symptoms  seem  very  slight  and  too  often  even  a 
severe  leg  ache  is  attributed  to  "growing  pains."  Ob,  those 
growing  pains !  When  a  child  complains  as  above,  have  him 
extend  the  limb»  holding  the  knee  stiif ;  strike  the  sole  of  the 
foot  sharply,  squarely.  It  will  not  be  the  knee,  but  the  hip, 
that  will  cry  out.  Now  is  the  time  of  salvation  in  this  disease. 
Rest,  good  air,  good  food,  early  instituted  proper  treatment 
are  necessary  to  insure  a  perfect  cure  in  the  above  complaints. 

The  other  prominent  disease  coming  under  the  head  of 
preventables  is  one  most  common  among  the  poorer  class.  It 
may  be  this  volume  will  not  go  to  any  home  thus  afflicted  but 
mayhap  some  one  who  reads  these  words  may  know  of  some 
*'  morsel  of  humanity  "  thus  afflicted  and  will  be  moved  to  ex- 
lend  the  helping  hand,  though  it  be  not  their  own  flesh  and 
blood.  I  allude  to  rachitis,  or  rickets.  Who  so  fortunate 
as  never  to  have  seen  some  wee  bit  of  humanity  carrying  a 
heavier  burden  on  his  back  than  Christian  had,  with  long 
arm  dangling,  a  big  head  resting  in  a  depression  between 
hunched  back  and  pigeon  breast,  the  whole  anomaly  sup- 
ported by  a  pair  of  very  knock-kneed  legs.  And  who  having 
seen  can  help  but  pity  I  Yet,  most  of  this  might  have  been 
prevented  with  a  very  little  medicine  and  proper  hygiene. 

Without  mentioning  the  points  under  dispute  by  the  pro- 
fession it  is  enough  to  say  the  disease  is  caused  by  mal-assim- 
ilation,  by  a  lack  of  lime  salts  and  a  consequent  softening 
and  bending  of  the  bones  and  a  greater  or  less  involvement 
of  all  viscera.  ^ 

The  greatest  number  of  cases  develop  in  the  second  and 
third  '^ear.  The  t4iree  prodromic,  initial  symptoms  are, 
"  sweatings  of  the  head,  tenderness  to  touch  of  whole  body 
and  a  tendency  to  throw  off  the  bed-clothes,  no  matter  how 
cold  the  night."  This  group  of  symptoms  present,  if  persist- 
ent, are-  to  be  regarded  with  anxiety,  no  matter  St  the  child 
appear  well  nourished  and  is  in  a  home  of  wealth,  for  low 
diet  is  not  the  only  cause  of  this  dread  disease. 

If  now  nothing  be  done  for  the  patient  they  grow  more 
fretful,  more  averse  to  being  moved  or  touched,  the  bowels 
and  stomach  become  enlarged,  there  is  wasting  of  flesh,  a 
wan,  pinched,  old  look  on  the  face,  and  soon  the  beginning 
of  deformity  is  easily  recognized.  If  now  the  child  be  given 
plenty  of  wholesome,  easily  digested  food,  if  possible,  sea  air, 
or  any  way  fresh  air,  and  for  medicine  a  few  grains  of  either 
the  phosphate  or  carbonate  of  lime  twice  a  day,  there  will  be 
a  speedy  improvement  in  at  least  eight  out  of  ten  cases,  with 
no  other  treatment,  if  begun  before  the  disease  has  gone  be- 
yond the  initial  symptoms.  The  face  will  grow  young,  the 
protuberant  abdomen  disappears,  the  child  becomes  more 
playful  and  does  not  object  to  being  moved. 

Remember,  it  is  deformity,  not  death,  we  try  to  avoid  in 
this  disease,  for  rickets  per  se  is  seldom  fatal,  but  the  unfortu- 
nate victim  survives  to  drag  around  his  mis-shapen  form, 
dwarfed  in  body  and  mind,  because  parents  or  friends  knew 
not  how  to  prevent  it. 

Many  children  die  from  concurrent  diseases,  rendered  more 
fatal  because  of  low  vitaliQr,  viz.,  cholera  infantum,  hydro- 
cephalus and  marasmus.  When  these  occur  they  need  the 
same  treatment  in  a  rickety  child  as  in  any  other. 

—Amelia  A,  Whi^ld,  M,  D. 


KiNDNZSS  has  resistless  chums. 

All  things  else  but  weakly  move ; 

Fiercest  anger  it  disarms. 

And  clips  the  wings  of  flying  love. 

Beauty  does  the  heart  invade. 

Kindness  can  alone  persuade ; 

It  gilds  the  lover's  servile  chain 

And  makes  the  slave  grow  pleased  and  vain.— -iPor^^ 
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BVERT-DAT  DES8EBTS-PAET  7. 
And  Desserts  for  Every  Day. 

mokoay,  october  1. 

Transparent  Pudding  (very  nice). 

One-half  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  one-half  of  a  pound  of  butter  melted 
slowly  together,  add  four  eggs  beaten  stiff,  cook  till  thick,  stirring 
constantly.  Pour  in  a  pastry  shell  and  strew  slices  of  thinly  cut 
citron  over  the  top  and  bake. 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  2. 

Lemon  Apple  Pie. 

Bake  in  two  crusts,  pne  laige,  chopped  apple,  the  juice  of  one 
lemon  and  one-half  of  the  rind,  one  egx,  cme  cu^ul  of  st^ar,  and 
butter  the  size  of  a  walnut 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  3. 

Baron's  Pudding. 

One  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  bread  crumbs,  one  pint  of  milk,  one- 
half  of  a  cuirful  of  suet,  ooe-hatf  of  a  pound  of  seeded  raisins,  diree 
e^  beaten  stiff,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  smooth  com-starch.  Boil  in 
mould.  Sauce  9. 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  4. 
Peach  Custard  Pie. 

Press  six  canoed  peaches  through  a  sieve,  and  add  one  innt  of 
milk,  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  sugar,  four  beaten  eggs.  E^e  in 
one  crust 

FRroAY,  OCTOBER  5. 

Whit*  Mountain  Cake  (good). 

Bake  in  layers,  batter  made  of  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  butter,  two 
cupfuls  of  powdered  sugar,  one  cupful  of  milk,  one-half  of  a  cup- 
ful of  corn-starch,  two  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  flour,  the  whites  of 
four  eggs  beaten  stiff,  three  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder. 
Cover  each  layer  with  boiled  icing  and  that  with  grated  cocoantat, 
lightly  but  thickly  laid  on.   Eat  the  same  day. 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  6. 

Apple  Custard. 

Stew  two  pounds  of  apples,  sweetened  to  taste,  till  soft;  rub 
through  a  sieve,  add  one  tablespoooful  of  butter  and  when  cool 
beat  in  the  whites  of  three  beaten  stiff.  Bake  in  a  buttered 
dish,  till  slightly  browned,  then  strew  powdered  sugar  over. 

SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  7. 

Cornmeal  Pudding. 

One  cupful  of  cornmeal,  one-half  of  a  capful  of  flour,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  molasses,  one  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  sour  milk,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  on,e 
saltspoonful,  each,  of  salt  and  cinnamon.  Boil  one  and  one-half 
hours.    Sauce  5. 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  8. 
Queen  of  Puddings. 

One  pint  of  bread  crumbs  soaked  in  one  pint  of  milk,  then  add 
to  one  pint  of  milk,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  one  cupful  of  sugar, 
butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  and  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla.  Bake, 
spread  with  strawberry  preserve,  then  meringue  made  of  the 
whites  of  four  eggs. 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  9. 
Sweet  Roll.  ,  . .  , 

One  pint  of  milk,  four  e^s  beaten  ^tiff,  one-half  of  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  salt,  about  three-fourths  of  a  pint  of  flour.  Bake  on  a  griddle 
in  large  cakes,  butter  them,  spread  quickly  with  powflered  sugar, 
roll  up  and  serve  at  once  with  sauce  7. 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  10. 

Chestnut  Pudding  (good). 

Shell  one  quart  of  chestnuts  and  remove  the  brown  skin  1^ 
plunging  them  In  boiling  water  and  then  In  cold.  Then  boil  till 
soft,  drain  and  mash  smooth  with  a  rolling  pin  (I  find  this,  and  the 
mixing  board,  belter  for  such  purposes  than  the  potato  masher, 
and  Every  Day  Receipts  do  not  generally  possess  pestle  and 
mortar);  add  to  one  quart  of  milk,  two  tablespoonfuls,  each,  of 
«)^r  and  smooth  flour,  when  hot  one  saltspoonful  of  salt  Boil 
till  thick,  and  bake,  then,  till  brown.  No  sauce. 

THURSDAY,    OCTOBER  II. 

Scotch  Baked  Apples. 

Peel,  fill  the  core  with  sugar,  butter  and  candied  lemon  peel. 
Brush  all  over  with  sweetened  water  and  sprinkle  with  bread 
crumbs,  browned  in  hot  butter.   Bake.   Sauce  lo. 
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FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  12. 

Fruit  Pudding.  . 

One  cupful  of  milk,  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  molasses,  one^third 
of  a  cupful  of  butter,  two-thirds  of  a  cupful  of  raisins,  one-third  of 
a  cupful  of  currants,  two  cupfuls  of  flour,  one-half  of  a  teaspoon- 
fu),  each,  of  soda,  cinnamon  and  nutmeg.  Steam  one  and  one-half 
hours.  Sauce  5. 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  I3. 

Peach  Charlotte. 

Cut  o&  the  top  of  a  stale  loaf  of  sponge  cake,  scoop  out  the  in- 
side, put  in  a  layer  of  canned  peaches,  then  fill  up  with  (sweetened) 
whipped  cream. 

SUNOAY,  OCTOBER  14. 

Baked  Pears. 

Pack  the  fruit  in  a  pudding  dish,  and  pour  over  one  cupful  of 
«ugar  dissolved  in  one  cupful  of  water.  Cdver  and  bake. 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  15. 

Currant  Fritters. 

One  pint  of  milk,  two  teacupfuls  of  flour,  one-half  of  a  teacupful 
of  currants,  three  eggs  beaten  stiff,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder,  one-half  of  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar.   Drop  in  hot  lard.   Sauce  7. 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  16. 

Medley  Pudding. 

Boil  together  till  thick  one  small  teacupful  of  rice,  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sugar,  one  and  one-fourth  pints  of  water,  one  stick  of 
cinnamon.  Remove  the  last  named,  and  pour  in  a  mould,  strew- 
ing with  thin  slices  ctf  citron  and  split  peanuts.  When  cold,  cover 
with  crabapple  jelly,  and  pile  up  with  whipped  cream. 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  I7. 

Macaroons, 

filanch,  and  roll  smooth  one-half  of  a  pound  of  almonds,  work  in 
one  tableapoonftd  of  lemon  juice,  add  one  cupful  of  powdered 
sugar  beaten  with  the  whites  of  two  eg^s.  Work  well  together 
and  drop  on  buttered  paper.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven. 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  18. 
FJff  Bread  Pudding. 

One-half  of  a  pound,  each,  of  bread  crumbs,  suet,  and  sliced  figs. 
Two  eggs  beaten  stiff,  milk  for  a  stiff  paste.  Boil  three  hours. 
Sauce  7. 

PRIDAY,  OCTOBER  lO. 

•Fruit  Puffs. 

One  pint  of  milk,  two  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder, 
flour  for  soft  batter,  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  seeded  raisins.  Bake 
in  patty-pans.  Sauce  & 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  ao. 

TuttI  FruttKffOOdi. 

Put  a  l^r  of  bread  crumbs,  sprinkled  with  butter  in  a  dish,  then, 
sliced  apples  sweetened,  then  a  layer  of  seeded  raisins,  then 
crumbs,  apples,  layer  sliced  citron,  then  crumbs,  plenty  of  butter, 
cover,  and  bake.  Sauce  8. 

SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  21. 
Plum  Dumplings  (Delightful). 

Three  cupfuls  of  flour,  three  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder, 
water  for  soft  dough,  stir  in  canned  plums  and  steam  in  cups  one- 
half  an  hour.  Serve  with  sugar  and  cream. 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER.  22. 

Ducheas  Pudding. 

Make  jelly  of  one-half  of  a  box  of  gelatine  soaked  in  milk,  added 
to  one  pint  of  boiling  mitk,  one-half  cupful  of  sugar,  when  cold,  the 
whites  of  two  tggs  beaten. stiff,  one  cupful  of  whipped  cream. 
Line  a  dish  with  stale  cake,  wet  with  sherry  wine,  stick  blanched 
almonds  over  it,  and  then  pour  on  this  jelly. 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  33. 

Apple  Fitters. 

Slice  apple  into  a  batter  made  of  one  pint  of  milk,  two  teacupfuls 
of  flour,  three  eggi  beaten  stiff,  two  teaspooMuls  of  baking 
powder,  and  one-half  of  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  Drop  in  deep  lard. 
Eat  with  maple  syrup. 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  24. 

Peach  Cake  (good). 

Bake  in  three  layers,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  one  cupful  of  flour 
three  eggs  beaten  stiff,  one  tablespoonful  of  milk,  one  and  one  half 
teaspoonfuls  of  leaking  powder.  Bake  and  spread  canned  peaches 
between  and  powdered  sugar  over  the  top. 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  25. 

Lemon  Meringue. 
Pour  one  and  one-half  pints  of  boiling  milk  on  three>fourths  of  a 


pint  of  bread  crumbs.  Add  one  cupful  of  sugar,  the  yolks  of  four 
^SKB,  one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  juice  of  one  lemon.  Bake. 
Make  meringue  ol  the  whites  of  four  eggs. 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  26. 
Thick  and  thin  Pudding, 

One  teacupful  of  tapioca  soaked  in  three  cupfuls  of  milk  five 
hours,  stirred  occasionally.  Pour  over  six  sour,  cored  apples 
filled  with  sugar.  Sauce  8. 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  37. 

Strawberry  Triffle. 

Cut  off  the  top  of  a  sponge  cake,  saxtp  out  the  inside^  and  fill 
up  with  strawberry  jam.  Replace  the  top,  and  ice.  Serve  with 
sauce  la 

.  SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  28. 

Pink  Pudding  (very  nice). 

One-half  pint  of  milk,  two  tgs^,  one  saltspoonful  of  salt,  one  tea- 
spoonful of  baking  powder,  one  pint  of  canned  cherries,  one-half 
of  a  pint  of  cherry  juice.  Flour  for  a  stiff  batter.  Boil  one  hour. 
Sauce  8. 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  29. 

Rice  Cones. 

Boil  one  teacupful  of  rice,  with  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  till  tender. 
Mould  in  small  cups  and,  when  cold,  take  out  and  carefully  arrange 
on  a  platter,  scoop  out  a  hole  in  each  one  and  fill,  some  with  crab- 
apple,  some  with  blackberry  jelly.   Pour  around.  Sauce  10. 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  30. 
Apple  Pie  Pudding. 

Bake  in  deep  pastry,  one  cupful  of  apple  sauce,  one  and  one- 
half  cupfuls  of  sugar,  one-half  of  the  grated  rind  of  one  lemon, 
one  egg  beaten  stiff,  one-third  of  a  cupful  of  butter,  one  teaspoon- 
ful of  mace. 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  31 
Mrs.  O's  Pudding. 

One  cupful  of  finely  chopped  suet,  one  cupful  of  molasses,  one 
cupful  of  raisins,  three  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  flour,  one  and  one- 
half  teaspoonfuls  of  soda,  one-half  of  a  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon. 
Steam  three  hours.  Sauce  13. 


Original  in  Go<H>  Houbskbbfiko. 

TEE  DBBAMLAHD  SHEEP. 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep. 
Your  father  is  watching  the  sheep. 
Upon  the  hills  where  the  shadows  chase 
The  snnbeams  bright  in  a  merry  race. 
The  white  flock  lies  on  smooth  hillsides, 
Ijke  a  drift  whose  wintry  frost  abides ; 
While  across  the  grass  the  shadows  sweep, 
Ijke  wandering  flocks  of  dusky  sheep, 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep. 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep, 
Your  father  is  watching  the  sheep, 
To  keep  them  out  of  the  growing  com, 
Out  of  the  meadows,  where  in  the  mora 
The  bees  hum  loud  in  the  blossoming  clover. 
And  the  bobolink's  song  conies  gurgling  over 
Toward  the  bills  where  the  shadows  sweep, 
And  your  father  stands  amid  his  sheep, 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep. 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep. 
Your  father  is  watching  his  sheep ; 
Your  mother  is  shaking  the  Dreamland  tre^ 
Down  falls  a  little  dream  on  thee, 
Rocking  and  shaking  that  cradle  tree 
Whose  fruit  alone  can  the  babies  see. 
Tin  a  tender,  mellow,  rose-tinted  dream 
Falls  straight  to  those  smiling  eyes  that  seem 
To  clasp  it  close  with  drooping  lids. 
To  the  world  the  baby  drowsily  bids 
A  soft  good  night,  the  small  feet  stray 
To  those  Dreamland  hills  not  far  away. 
Where  the  purple  shadows  come  and  go 
Like  flocks  that  wander  feeding  slow. 
And  the  Dreamland  fathers  safely  keep 
Watch  and  guard  o'er  the  Dreamland  sheep. 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep.  ^  /  _ 
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AS  £ASLT  AUTUIU  BSEAEFA8T  FASTT. 

Bill  op  Fake. 
Cemiaioupe  Mehns,  Grt^es, 
Mushroom  Omdets.  Jelly. 
Fried  Chicken.       Mashed  Potatoes. 
Tomatoes  on  Toast.      Rolls.  Coffee. 
Calfs  Head  Salad.      Crackers.  Cheese. 
Com  Oysters, 

THE  cloths  of  cream  or  ^ru  tinted  damask  with  bright 
borders  and  fringed  napkins  to  match  are  always 
pretty  for  a  family  or  a  party  breakfast.   Have  these 
colored  doileys  under  finger  bowls,  upon  the  fruit 
plates  at  each  place.    A  white  napkin  folded  in  a  half 
square  should  lie  at  the  right  of  each  plate  for  use  after  the 
fruit  course. 

If  less  than  a  dozen  people  make  your  party,  have  one  of 
the  bright  doileys  in  the  center  of  the  table  under  the  dish  of 
flowers  or  grasses.  The  tall  striped  or  plain  grasses,  ar- 
ranged loosely  in  a  cut-glass  bowl  or  pitcher,  make  a  most 
beautiful  center  piece  when  gay  colored  napery  is  used. 
With  a  irtiite  cloth,  flowers  are  preferable  as  adding  warmth 
€lt  color. 

Mdons  should  be  cut  in  halves  or  quarters,  (the  seeds  re- 
moved) and  served  from  a  platter.  Grapes,  from  any  hand- 
some dish  of  glass  or  chin.a,  made  attractive  with  a  border  of 
the  leaves. 

Omelets.— tht  simplest  omelet  is  the  best.  Beat  four  eggs 
lightly  wiUi  a  silver  spoon.  Add  four  tablespoonfulsof  cream, 
one  scant  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  a  liberal  sprinkling  of 
pepper.  Have  a  granite  pie  pan  very  hot.  Melt  upon  it  a  des- 
sertspoonful of  butter,  then  pour  in  the  egg,  lift  lightly  with 
a  fork  while  thickening,  but  do  not  stir.   This  is  Mrs.  Ewing's 

Creamy  omelet "  and  may  be  varied  by  the  addition  of 
chopped  parsley,  meat,  fish  or  mushrooms. 

Mushsvom  Omelets. — Cut  mushrooms  into  quarters,  stew 
gently  in  cream  for  fifteen  minutes,  season  to  taste  with  salt 
and  pepper  and  spread  upon  the  omelet  when  every  portion 
of  the  egg  is  firm.  Then  turn  half  over  half  and  serve  as 
usual.  One  can  of  mushrooms  will  suffice  for  four  omelets 
made  1^  the  foregoing  rule.  One  omelet  should  be  allowed 
for  three  persons  and  in  serving  them  to  a  party  of  ten  or 
twelve,  it  is  preferable  to  make  several  small  omelets, 
rather  than  one  larger.  They  should  be  laid  diagonally  across 
the  platter  and  garnished  with  parsley. 

Frial  Chicken,  so  called,  may  be  prepared  to  good  advantage, 
in  the  oven.  Cut  in  small  pieces  as  for  frying,  lay  in  a  drip- 
ping pan,  sprinkle  plentifully  with  salt,  pepper  and  flour. 
Cover  with  bits  of  butter.  Place  in  a  hot  oven,  basting  and 
turning  until  brown.  Then  add  boiling  water,  cover  with 
another  pan  and  roast  until  quite  tender,  basting  often.  If 
desired,  a  cream  gravy  can  be  made,  lifting  the  chicken  into 
another  hot  pan  and  addtnfr  6our  and  cream  to  the  butter  in 
the  dripping  pan.  Mashed  potatoes,  seasoned  and  made 
snowy  white  with  cream  and  hard  beating,  should  be  passed 
through  one  of  the  convenient  strainers  with  handles,  made 
for  that  purpose,  piled  lightly  on  a  buttered  pie  pan  and 
browned  in  the  oven.  To  fry  tomatoes,  cut  a  small  round 
from  each  side,  then  halve  them,  brown  in  butter  in  a  skillet, 
season  with  s^  and  pepper,  lift  to  a  hot  dish  and  make  a 
rich  gravy  by  adding  flour  and  cream  to  the  butter  in  which 
they  were  fried.  Lay  each  half  tomato  on  a  square  of  toast 
well  buttered.   Pour  the  gravy  over  all. 

CiUfs  Head  Salad,— Fox  a  salad  of  calf's  head,  buy  a  well 
cleaned  head,  soak  two  hours  in  luke-warm  water  to  whiten. 
Then  put  on  the  stove  in  cold  water,  let  it  come  quickly  to 
the  boUing  point,  then  place  on  a  less  heated  part  of  the  stove, 


add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  boil  slowly  until  tender.  Re- 
move the  head  and  when  cold  cut  the  meat  in  small  pieces. 
Boil  down  to  a  cupful,  the  liquor  in  which  the  head  was  cooked, 
seaspn  rather  highly  with  salt,  pepper,  celery  extract  and 
lemon  juice.  Pour  over  the  meat  and  shape  in  a  ^ould.  For 
serving,  cut  in  small  squares  and  place  on  crisp  lettuce 
leaves.  Serve  cream  dressing  in  a  bowl  and  if  desired  oflfer 
also  a  mayonnaise  of  oil  to  those  who  prefer  it 

Com  Oysters.— -For  com  oysters,  take  one  cupful  of  grated 
com,  six  soda  crackers  rolled,  four  eggs  beaten  separately 
and  pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Fry  in  small 'spoonfuls  on  a 
griddle,  with  equal  parts  of  lard  and  butter. 

 —Glut  Burton. 

Urighal  In  Good  HoussKSBriNG. 

BBEADHATEBULS. 

There  was  a  dearth  of  wheat  in  England  in  1629,  1630  and 
1693,  and  in  those  years  bread  was  made  of  turnips.  They 
were  boiled  until  they  were  soft  enough  to  mash,  when  the 
greater  part  of  the  water  was  pressed  out  of  them.  An  equal 
weight  of  wheat  meal  was  then  mixed  with  the  pulp  and  the 
dough  was  made  in  the  usual  manner  with  yeast.  The  dough 
rose  well  in  the  trough  and  after  being  kneaded  was  formed 
into  loaves  and  put  in  the  oven.  Bread  prepared  in  this  man- 
ner has  a  peculiar  sweetish  taste  which  is  said  to  be  not  disa- 
greeable ;  it  is  as  light  and  white  as  wheaten  bread,  and  should 
be  kept  about  twelve  hours  before  being  cut,  when  the  smell 
and  taste  of  the  turnip  will  scarcely  be  perceptible. 

Potato  bread  is  another  kind,  and  there  are  several  pro- 
cesses of  making  it.  The  simplest  is  to  choose  the  laii^, 
mealy  sort,  boil  them  as  for  eating,  then  peel  and  mash  them 
very  fine,  without  adding  water.  Two  parts  of  wheat  flour 
are  added  to  one  of  potatoes,  and  a  little  more  yeast  than 
usual.  The  whole  mass  is  kneaded  into  dough  and  allowed 
to  stand  a  proper  time  to  rise  and  ferment  before  it  is  put 
into  the  oven.  Bread  so  prepared  is  said  to  be  good  and 
wholesome.  Erasmus  Darwin  advised  the  grating  of  raw 
potatoes  into  cold  water,  where  the  starch  would  subside. 
The  starch  from  eight  pounds  of  potatoes,  mixed  with  eight 
pounds  of  boiled  potatoes,  he  asserted,  would  make  as  good 
bread  as  the  best  wheaten  fJour. 

Dr.  Darwin  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  hay  that  has 
been  kept  in  stacks  so  as  to  undergo  the  saccharine  process, 
may  be  so  managed  by  grinding  and  fermentation  with  yeast, 
like  bread,  as  to  serve  in  part  for  the  sustenance  of  mankind 
in  times  of  scarcity. 

To  make  rice  bread,  boil  three  parts  of  wheat  flour  and 
one  part  of  rice,  separately.  Boil  the  rice  well,  squeeze  out 
the  water  and  mix  the  mass  with  the  wheat.  The  process  is 
then  the  same  as  for  common  wheat  bread.  A  pound  and  a 
half  of  flour  mixed  with  half  a  pound  of  rice  wilt  produce  a 
loaf  weighing  from  three  pounds  to  three  pounds,  two  ounces, 
which  is  a  greater  gain  than  is  got  from  wheat  flour  alone. 
Rice  has  also  been  tried  in  the  same  proportion  with  barley, 
and  this  makes  a  good  bread  for  laboring  people.  Bread 
may  also  be  made  from  buckwheat  and  the  seeds  and  roots 
of  several  scores  of  plants. 


Life  I  I  know  not  what  thoa  art. 

But  know  that  thoa  and  I  muit  part; 

And  when,  or  how,  or  where  we  met, 

I  own  to  me's  a  secret  yet. 

Life,  we  have  been  long  together 

Tkrottgh  pleasant  and  through  dondy  weather, 

*Tia  hard  to  part  when  friends  are  ^sar-~ 

Perhaps  'twiU  cost  a  sigh,  a  tear ; 

Then  steal  away,  give  little  warning 

Choose  thine  own  time ; 

Say  not  good  night,— bat  in  some  brighter  clime  i 
-  Bidmegoodmoming.-^gf(i^dCj55rte^»^OQlC 
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FAULT  FASmOVS  ABD  FASOIEB. 

XVIII. 

Fall  Coats  and  Mamtles— Irish  Peasant  Cl-oaksVw  Woobano 
DyiiCTOlRE  Wraps  in  Brocades  and  Velvet. 

a HE  first  wraps  for  fall  do  not  differ  essen- 
tially in  shape  from  those  worn  during 
the  spring  and  summer.  The  coats  for 
fall  are  rather  longer  than  they  have 
been,  but  are  not  long  enough  yet  to  be 
classed  as  three-quarterlength,  although 
there  was  an  effort  earlier  in  the  season 
among  manufacturers  to  introduce  such 
lengths.  There  *  are  many  mantles 
shown  for  fall,  made  of  figured  cash- 
meres in  solid  color,  vigognes  and  other 
silken  finished  materials  which  will  re- 
quire a  silk  lining  to  give  them  sufficient  heft.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  many  mantles  of  the  materials  of  the  dress  will 
be  made  up  later  in  the  season.  There  is  considerable  fanc^ 
at  present  for  a  wrap  with  a  loose  front  and  close-fitting  back, 
and  there  are  veiy  few  garments  for  the  street  which  fit  the 
figure.  The  Irish  peasant  cloaks  which  have  suddenly  be- 
come popular  are  long,  drcular  shapes.  They  are  almost  a 
literal  copy  of  the  market  cloaks  worn  by  Galway  peasant 
women.  They  are  simply  long,  loose  capes,  shirred  on  the 
shoulders  or  pleated  into  a  high  yoke,  pointed  back  and  front 
and  reaching  fully  to  the  foot  of  the  gown. 

FALL  COATS  AND  MANTLES. 

Heavy,  Scotch  tweeds  an*!*  Irish  kerseys  and  fancy  trouser- 
ings of  various  kinds  are  materials  most  in  use  by  tailors  for 
ladies'  coats.  These  coats  are  no  longer  bound  but  are 
stitched  on  the  edges  with  two  rows  of  stitching  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  apart  They  are  finished  with  fiy  fronts  or 
with  buttons  of  twist  woven  in  basket  pattern  and  rather 
larger  than  those  worn  recently.  High  standing  collars  and 
in  some  cases  revers  displaying  the  vest  and  hussar-like 
trimmings  of  braid  are  shown  on  some  of  these  coats. 
Stylish  coats  of  plain  cloth  are  edged  with  a  mere  border  of 
black  Rus^an  lamb,  and  above  this  border  a  narrow  pattern 
of  braid  in  arabesque  style  is  traced.  Plain  coats  are  made 
of  diagonal  cloth  in  wide  and  narrow  wale  and  of  dull- 
faced  clay  diagonal  cloth.  The  new  mantles  for  fall  are 
quite  short  at  the  back  and  considerably  longer  in  front. 
They  are  made  of  camel's  hair  and  vigt^e  cloths,  in  black 
and  dark  colors  and  in  grays  and  su^de  brown  and  will  be 
trimmed  for  winter  chiefly  with  long  furs  like  Alaska  sable  or 
bear  skin,  or,  to  a  slight  extent,  in  the  short  plucked  furs  like 
otter  or  natural  beaver.  For.  fall  these  mantles  will  be 
trimmed  with  velvet  and  passementeries.  Old-fashioned 
fringes  are  shown  on  some  of  the  imported  silk  mantles.  A 
stylish  mantle  of  pale  silver  gray  vigogne,  figured  in  all-over 
design  in  darker  gray,  is  trimmed  with  bands  of  dark  gray 
velvet  on  the  cufis,  a  high  standing  collar  of  velvet  and  bands 
of  velvet  down  either  side,  bordered  with  gray  passementerfe 
trimming  mixed  with  threads  of  silver,  a  lining  of  gray  silk 
shot  with  coral-color  completing  the  wrap. 

LONG  WRAPS  IN  RICH  MATERIALS. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  the  most  popular 
wrap  for  dressy  occasions  during  the  winter  will  be  a  long 
garment  made  quite  loose  so  that  it  will  not  crush  the  dress 
worn  beneath  it,  and  that  it  may  be  readily  thrown  aside  at 
afternoon  teas  and  receptions.  These  wraps  are  of  plush, 
brocaded  velvet,  especially  of  matlass^  in  large  ornate 
patterns,  many  of  them  showing  a  Persian  mixture  of  color 
on  a  black  background.  These  cloaks  are  trimmed  with  pas- 
sementeries in  cashmere  colors  with  furs,  and,  for  very  dressy 


occasions,  with  lace  and  double-foced  satin  ribbons.  A  wrap 
recently  imported,  copied  from  one  made  for  Queen  Mar- 
guerite of  Italy,  displays  a  favorite  feature  of  the  season  in  a 
succession  of  capes  from  which  it  is  formed.  The  long  wraps 
thus  far  shown  for  winter  use,  altfaou^^  they  are  chiefly  of 
rich  materials,  will  be  the  models  for  church  wraps.  They 
are  looser  than  those  of  last  season.  Thcjp  are  few  which  fit 
.the  figure  closely.  A  handsome  wrap  black  plush,  bro- 
caded in  a  huge  pattern  with  great  sea  shells  flecked  with 
white,  fits  the  figure  loosely,  falling  straight  from  the  neck  to 
the  foot  of  the  dress  in  front.  A  braiding  of  three  strands  of 
black  satin  ribbon  in  No.  9  width  borders  the  garment  and  is 
caught  down  by  stiff  little  choux  of  satin  ribbon.  Frills  (tf 
fine  Spanish  lace  in  light  pattern  and  passementeries  com- 
plete the  gown.  A  carriage  wrap  in  the  new  purplish  shade 
of  brown  called  rosewood  is  trimmed  with  borders  of  Alaska 
sable  and  with  passementeries  of  silk  cord,  the  color  of  the 
wrap,  and  lined  throughout  with  pale  old  rose  satin.  Tlie 
directoire  coats  imported  from  Fingat,  the  leading  wrap- 
maker  of  Paris,  are  tight-fitting,  draped  with  scarfs  and 
finished  with  long,  pointed  angels'  sleeves,  inside  of  which  is 
a  second  sleeve  closely  fitting  to  the  arm.  This  shape  will 
probably  be  copied  for  church  aiid  for  calling,  in  velvets  and 
matalassSs,  and  trimmed  with  jet  and  lace  or  with  fur. 

tailors'  ulsters  and  WOOL  CLOAKS. 

Tailors'  ulsters  are  made  this  season  with  loose  double 
breasted  front?  or  fitted  to  the  figure  with  fly  fronts. '  For  the 
Autumn  season  they  are  mostly  made  of  cheviots  and  home- 
spuns. The  Norfolk  ulster,  which  is  pleated  from, the  throat 
to  the  foot  of  the  gown,  is  a  favorite  shape.  Irish  peasant 
cloaks  of  soft  camel's  hair  cloth  in  dark  colors  are  lined 
throughout  with  rich  quilted  satin,  ornamented  with  braid- 
ing in  black  on  the  high  pointed  yokes,  and  down  a  nar- 
row bandton  either  side  of  the  front  The  fullness  of  -this 
circular  wrap  is  pleated  into  the  yoke  in  narrow  side  pleats. 
A  modification  of  this  style  is  fitted  to  the  figure  at  the  back 
by  regular  middle  forms,  while  the  .remainder  of  the  wrap  is 
pleated  upon  a  yoke.  The  back  breadths  of  the  wrap  are 
pleated  to  the  side  forms  to  allow  of  a  sufficient  fullness  over 
the  toumure.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  light  wool  wraps  will 
be  popular  all  winter. 

GI^VES. 

There  is  little  change  in  kid  gloves  for  the  season.  Dressed 
or  polished  kid  gloves  are  used  only  for  the  morning  prome- 
nade, with  tailor  dresses.  Fashionable  New  York  people  do 
not  now  consider  the  glace  kid  glow  suitable  for  afternoon 
or  evening  wear;  consequently  it  is  only  imported  in  button 
gloves  of  two  lengths,  four  and  six  buttons,  the  preference 
being  given  to  a  glove  of  four  buttons.  The  principal  colors 
in  these  gloves  are  dark  quiet  street  shades  such  as  are  suitable 
to  wear  with  cloth  dresses.  The  back  of  these  gloves  may  be 
plain  or  embroidered,  but  only  the  medium  width  dl  em- 
broidery is  used  and  this  is  wrought  in  black  or  a  nlk  the 
color  of  the  glove.  A  su^de  glove  in  four  or  sue  buttons  is  a 
suitable  hand  wear  for  church,  afternoon  receptions,  day  wed- 
dings and  other  semi-dress  occasions.  The  favorite  colox  for 
the  coming  season,  with  refined  women,  is  a  dull  tan-color, 
although  there  are  beautiful  old  mode  colors  imported  in  but* 
ton  su^de  gloves,  and  three  shades  of  gray, — silver  gray,  the 
medium  gray  and  iron  gray.  The  mousquetaire  su^de  glove 
in  pale  tan  color  is  a  regulation  glove  for  evening  wear.  These 
gloves  range  in  length  from  a  six  button  length  to  gloves  long 
enough  to  reach  to  the  shoulder.  Mousquetaire  gloves  for 
evening  are  also  imported  in  black,  pea^l  gray,  cream  white 
and  other  tints.  The  proper  glove  for  brides  is  a  cream  white 
mousquetaire  kid,  which  should  be  long  eaough  to  fully  turn 
the  elbow,  with  a  dress  with  elbow  sle£vfcs^ 
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Ohsiiul  in  Good  Hoosbkutihg. 

DT  THS  SIOK  SOOX. 

Thk  Ministry  of  Little  Things. 

|N£  of  the  luxuries  of  invalid  life  is  a 
flannel  washcloth.  To  a  sensitive  per- 
son who  dreads  and  shrinks  from  the 
touch  of  a  wet  linen  or  cotton  cloth, 
the  substitution  of  a  washcloth  of  soft 
baby-fiannel  will  oftentimes  serve  to 
render  the  bath  agreeable  if  not  posi- 
tively enjoyable.  It  should  be  made 
of  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  the  flan- 
nel lightly  tacked  together,  and  should 
not  be  la^r  than  the  nurse's  hand 
can  hold.  Another  desirable  article 
for  one  who  is  long  confined  to  the  bed,  is  a  light  print  wrap- 
per, to  be  worn  through  the  day  instead  of  a  night-dress.  One 
who  has  tried  it  says  that  the  first  of  many  reasons  for  appre- 
ciating it  is  that  it  enables  her  to  put  her  arms  outside  the 
bed-clothes,  or  step  from  the  bed  to  the  chair,  without  having 
any  of  that  undressed  feeling  she  is  always  conscious  of  when 
clad  in  a  night-dress.  To  insure  its  being  comfortable  and 
in  no  way  burdensome,  it  should  be  cut  by  the  night-dress 
pattern.  In  cold  weather  it  may  be  worn  over  the  night-dress. 

A  little  thing  that  has  long  made  a  bright  spot  in  one  sick- 
room is  a  tiny  bunch  of  flowers,  in  a  small  vial,  fastened  to  an 
invisible  tack  in  the  head-board  of  the  bedstead,  just  over  the 
invalid's  pillow.  The  vial  is  suspended  from  the  tack  by 
means  of'  a  thread  tied  round  its  neck.  The  Sowers  conceal 
the  threail  and  tlie  tack  and  not  seldom  hide  the  vial  also. 
The  little  bouquet  is  so  very  small  that  even  in  winter  it  may 
be  renewed,  day  by  day,  from  the  window  plants. 

A  window-box  outside  the  window  of  a  sick-room  is  another 
little  thing  that  gives  much  pleasure  to  an  invalid.  Even  if 
unable  to  leave  her  bed,  she  may,  if  strong  enough,  have  the 
bed  rolled  close  to  the  open  window  and  with  her  own  hands 
gather  the  blossoms  for  her  pillow  bouquet.  If  too  feeble  for 
this,  she  will  yet  find  pleasure  in  watching  the  plants  as  they 
grow  and  bloom. 

An  invalid  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  write  while 
in  a  recumbent  position  will  find  a  home-made  writing-board 
a  great  convenience.  Take  a  board  about  eight  inches  wide 
and  eighteen  inches  long  and  cover  it  with  white  cotton  flan- 
nel. This  can  be  propped  at  any  desired  angle,  and,  lying 
on  her  left  side,  with  the  paper  on  the  upper  end  of  the  writ- 
ing-board, she  will  find  its  lower  end — the  lower  half  of  its 
length~a  restful  support  for  her  arm  and  hand. 

To  the  inmate  of  a  sick-room  frequent  changes  in  the  po- 
sition of  the  furniture  are  almost  always  pleasant  Change 
the  pictures,  too.  Bring  pictures  from  the  other  rooms  and 
hang  them  on  her  walls  in  place  of  those  she  has  looked  at  so 
long.  One  of  the  pleasantest  things  that  ever  was  done  for 
me  during  an  illness  I  owed  to  the  thoug^tfulness  of  a  neigh- 
bor, a  lady  now  prominent  in  literary  circles.  She  owned 
many  very  fine  engravings,  beautifully  framed.  These  she 
brought  to  my  room,  one  every  Sunday,  leaving  it  on  my  table 
or  mantel  for  a  week  and  taking  away  the  one  she  had  brought 
the  week  before.  When  I  tried,  once,  to  express  the  pleasure 
this  kindness  gave  me,  she  answered  me : 
"  I  am  glad ;  but  it  is  such  a  little  thing  for  me  to  do  I " 
Ah  I  but  I  have  learned  that  it  is  the  things  that  are  "so 
little  to  do"  that  most  please  and  cheer  those  who  are  "shut 
in."  I  have  seen  a  sick  one  moved  almost  to  tears  by  the  gift 
of  a  single  fresh  maple  leaf,  idly  plucked  from  a  roadside  tree 
on  a  friend's  way  to  the  sick-room. 

Said  a  lady,  the  other  day,  in  my  presence,  speaking  of  a 
neighbor  who  has  been  an  invalid  for  years : 


"I  wanted  to  carry  something  to  Helen  to^y,  but  every- 
thing I  have  is  so  common  1 " 

Dear  friends,  let  us  not  wait  for  uncommon  thii^.  Let  us 
remember  in  bow  great  measure  it  is  the  common  things,  the 
dear  common  things  of  life,  from  which  these  sufferers  are  so 
sadly  shut  in.  Carry  your  friend  a  sod  of  violets ;  placed  in 
a  shallow  bowl  where  they  can  be  freely  watered,  they  will 
grow  and  blossom  in  her  window  for  days  and  days.  Carry 
one  of  your  blossoming  house-plants  and  leave  it  there  a 
week.  Carry  your  canary,  and  let  him  sing  there.  Send  her 
your  photograph  album,  your  scrap-book,  your  box  of  stereo- 
graphs, some  dreary  winter  day.  Carry  your  precious  silk 
quilt  or  your  new  afghan,  and  let  it  lie  a  while  on  her  bed  or 
lounge.  Even  though  she  has  one  equally  pretty,  yours  will 
be  different,— something  new  to  look  at 

Memory  would  fail  me  to  recount  the  many  gifts  and  favors 
that  have  brightened  my  own  sick-room,  but,  as  I  try  to  recall 
them,  I  find  it  is  the  little  things  that  come  most  readily  to 
mind :  May  flowers  from  the  April  woods  of  the  Kennebec ; 
a  handful  of  pond  lilies ;  a  curl  from  a  child's  head ;  a  comic 
picture  or  verse  cut  from  a  newspaper ;  a  pitcher  of  new  milk ; 
a  big  red  apple.  But  most  precious,  first  and  best  of  all  the 
things  that  came  to  me,  were  letters.  If  yon  have  a  sick 
friend  at  a  distance,  write  to  her.  Write  often.  Never,  until 
you  have  yourself  known  the  loneliness  of  loi^  illness,  can 
you  understand  how  much  comfort  there  is,  to  an  Invalid,  in 
a  cheerful,  newsy,  chatty  letter. 

  —Ndiy  Browne. 

Origtinl  in  Good  HoussKBiPiita. 

.  07£R  THE  SI7EB. 

Over  the  river  I  see  the  lights 
'  That  shine  from  many  a  happy  home. 

They  twinkle  apon  the  terraced  heights, 
Like  the  stars  in  heaven's  jewelled  dome. 

Methinks  I  see,  through  the  open  do<Mr, 

The  children's  <aoe»  fresh  and  fair. 
The  firelight  dandag  across  the  Aoot, 

Aod  leaping  into  the  outer  air. 

O  happy  homes  1  and  yet  not  all, 

Alas,  not  all  I  for  some  there  be, 
Where  the  lamplight  and  the  firelight  fall 

On  angel  fiues,  I  cannot  see. 

O  ^txpffr  hearts,  and  hearts  that  adiel 

OhomesI  O  lights  acrcw  the  river  I 
Onr  God  doth  give,  onr  God  doth  take;— 

Shall  we  not  trnst  His  love  forever? 

 — fames  Biukham. 

Collected  for  Good  HousaKBSrma. 

GOOD  W0BD8  FROK  eOOD  BOOKS. 

Puppyism  is  not  politeness.  "  < 
Everybody  who  is  somebody,  can  do  something. 
Never  content  yourself  with  the  Mea  of  havii^  a  commofr-i^aoe 
wife. 

The  ap^vhensions  of  women  are  finer  and  qtdcker  than  those 
of  men. 

Inspiration  to  a  hi^ier  and  purer  life  always  comes  from  a|iove 
a  man. 

A  man  who  is  willing  to  enter  society  as  a  beneficiary  is  mean, 
and  does  not  deserve  rect^ition. 

It  is  the  general  rule  of  Providence,  the  world  over,  and  in  all 
time,  that  unearned  success  is  a  curse. 

There  are  fewer  sadder  si^^ts  in  this  world  than  that  of  mates 
whom  the  passage  of  years  has  mis-mated. 

There  is  nothing  that  will  tend  so  strongly  to  the  elevation  and 
purification  of  young  men  as  female  sodety. 

Sodety  Is  not  very  particular  what  a  man  does,  so  tliat  it  proves 
hlmtobeaman;  it  will  then  bow  to  him  aiuHnake  rooubforhim. 
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GkX>D  HOUSEKEEPINQ. 


Original  in  Good  HoossKBBriNG. 

ooHOEBHnra  soups. 

"  A  Good  Soup  is  Food  Half  Digestu)." 

HERE  is  a  popular  fallacy  to  the 
eifect  that  soups  are  expensive 
and  troublesome  to  prepare ;  a 
fallacy  easily  accounted,  for  by 
reading  the  recipes  in  old  Eng- 
lish cook-books,  some  of  which 
call  for  pounds  and  pounds  of 
"  gravy  beef,"  and  others  for 
*'  a  fowl  and  a  shin  of  veal,"  to- 
gether with  vines  and  other 
costly  condiments  in  greater  or 
less  abundance.  On  the  con- 
trary, somebody  has  said  that  a 
French  cook  will  make  a  savory 
soup  from  a  bunch  of  herbs  and 
the  water  in  which  an  egg  has 
been  boiled ;  and  between  these 
two  extremes  there  are  very 
many  gradations.  In  reality,  ex- 
cepting the  aldermanic  turtle, 
there  are  few  dishes  which  are  at  the  same  time  more  nu- 
tritious and  economical,  or  easier  to  cook.  You  may  make 
soup  from  almost  anjrthing,  and  it  will  cook  itself,  so  to 
speak,  while  you  are  busy  about  other  things.  Uncooked 
meat  makes  the  best  basis  for  soups,  but  the  bones  and  frag- 
ments of  a  cold  joint  answer  exceedingly  well  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  water  in  which  meat,  be  it  veal,  beef  or  mut- 
ton, or  fish  or  poultry  has  been  boiled,  is  always  available  for 
soup,  and,  excepting  in  warm  weather,  even  then  if  put  upon 
ice,  may  be  kept  until  the  next  day. 

For  all  white  soups  veal  or  mutton  is  to  be  preferred ;  for 
dark  soups  beef  is  best,  while  bean  and  pea  soups  may  be 
made  from  the  water  in  which  a  ham  has  been  boiled,  and 
the  same  stocic  makes  also  a  savory  basis  for  the  summer 
vegetable  soup,  which  is  an  olla  podrida  of  com,  peas,  beans, 
tomatoes,  okra  and  potatoes.  The  custom  of  keeping  a  stock 
pot  answers  admirably  where  the  mistress  of  the  house  at- 
tends to  it,  otherwise  the  contents  are  apt  to  sour,  or  scorch, 
and  sometimes,  in  the  hands  of  careless  hirelings,  even  to  be- 
come putrid.  When  proper  care  is  taken  to  keep  it  clean  and 
sweet,  the  only  possible  objection  to  it  is  that  the  various 
soups  made  from  it  are  apt  to  taste  alike,  and  this  can  be 
readily  obviated  by  taking  pains  with  the  seasoning  of  the 
particular  soup  in  view. 

Purees  of  peas,  beans,  celery,  etc,  are  made  by  boiling  the 
vegetables  with  a  knuckle  of  veal  until  they  are  soft  enough 
to  be  mashed  through  a  colander.  Then  make  flour  dump- 
lings, if  you  like,  and  boil  in  the  soup  until  done,  when  add  a 
gill  of  rich  milk  and  a  little  butter  for  every  quart  of  soup. 
Let  all  boil  up  once,  and  serve,  taking  care  not  to  leave  any 
meat  in  the  soup.  A  ham  bone  or  a  pound  of  bacon  may  be 
substituted  for  the  veal,  if  preferred;  and  the  bacon  may  be 
sliced  and  fried  as  a  breakfast  dish  the  next  morning.  Small 
squares  of  dry  toast,  floating  on  the  soup,  not  stirred  into  it, 
are  preferred  to  dumplings  by  epicures.  To  make  the  toast, 
cut  the  slices  of  bread  half  an  inch  thick,  and  in  squares  not 
over  an  inch  each  way,  and  toast  brown  and  perfectly  dry. 
Rice  flour  makes  the  best  thickening  for  soups,  and  next  to 
this  comes  com  starch,  but  wheaten  flour  may  be  used  in  the 
absence  of  either.  Rice  or  barley  improves  most  white  soups, 
if  added  as  are  other  vegetables. 

The  famous  southern  gumbo  soup  is  made  from  the  green 
pods  of  the  okra,  the  basis  being  a  chicken.  Green  com 
soup,  made  also  from  chicken  broth,  is  another  excellent  dish, 
while  for  invalids  no  food  is  more  nutritious  than  chicken 


broth,  seasoned  only  with  herbs  and  pepper  and  salt,  or  mut- 
ton broth  made  the  same  way.  The  chicken,  after  being 
boiled  for  the  soup,  may  be  dressed  with  white  sauce  and 
hard-boiled  eggs  for  the  family  dinner. 

The  Pennsylvania  noodle  soup  is  made  from  the  water  in 
which  beef  has  been  boiled.  The  noodles  are  sold  by  the 
package  by  all  grocers,  or  you  may  make  them  at  home,  using 
water  and  a  well  beaten  egg  to  moisten  the  flour  for  your 
dough,  rolling  it  thin  and  cutting  it  into  narrow  strips,  and 
drying  either  in  the  oven,  which  should  be  warm,  not  hot,  for 
the  purpose,  or  in  the  hot  sun,  in  the  old  Dutch  way. 

Herbs  for  soup  should  be  tied  together,  so  as  to  be  easily 
taken  out.  Vegetables  should  be  boiled  long  enough  to  be 
thoroughly  done,  and  all  meat  and  bones  should  be  taken  out 
before  serving,  while  clear  soups  should  be  strained. 

For  tomato  soup,  stew  the  tomatoes  with  a  little  of  the  soup 
stock,  /.  the  water  in  which  the  meat  is  cooked,  then  mash 
them  through  a  sieve  before  adding  them  to  the  soup. 

All  vegetables  are  available  for  soup.  The  recipe  once 
given  to  an  inexperienced  friend  by  a  notable  housekeeper, 
said,  "Put  in  some  of  all  kinds  you  can  gett"  Vegetable 
soup,  made  from  corn,  Lima  beans  and  tomatoes  is  almost  as 
nice  made  from  the  canned  as  from  fresh  vegetables.  For 
chicken  soup  with  rice  and  milk,  no  herbs  but  parsley  should 
be  used.  For  fowl  soup  from  the  carcass  of  a  demolished 
fowl,  use  the  usual  bunch  of  pot  herbs,  along  with  an  onion. 
The  shin  of  beef,  or  knuckle  of  veal,  is  the  legitimate  soup 
bone ;  but  any  other  bone  may  be  used.  Crack  the  bones 
thoroughly  before  boiling,  for  the  sake  of  the  marrow,  and  do 
not  put  in  salt  until  the  meat  has  been  well  boiled ;  it  has  a 
tendency  to  harden  the  fibers  and  prevent  the  flow  of  the 
juices  of  the  meat,  and  to  extract  these  juices  thoroughly 
your  soup  bone  must  always  be  put  on  in  cold  water.  You 
cannot  well  boil  it  too  long,  short  of  the  time  when  the  meat 
boils  into  shreds.  If  kept  where  they  will  not  sour,  and 
heated  slowly  so  as  not  to  scorch,,  most  soups  are  better  the 
second  day  than  the  first. 

Many  good  soups  may  be  made  without  meat,  such  as  pu- 
rees of  celery,  green  peas,  and  the  like.  Boil  the  vegetables 
until  they  can  be  rubbed  through  a  sieve.  Then  add  milk 
and  butter  to  taste,  and  boil  for  ten  minutes  before  serving. 
The  tender  green  hulls  of  young  peas,  if  well  boiled  and 
rubbed  through  a  colander,  make  almost  as  nice  a  soup  as 
the  peas  themselves,  quite  as  good,  if  a  few  peas  are  added 
to  them. 

—Mrs.  M.  P.  Handy. 


Oricinal  in  Good  Housexbbping. 

S£FTElfBEB. 

Rich  the  gifts  September  bringi  ai, 

Flowers  and  fruit  2nd  rijKned  sheavet. 
Ere  the  early  frosts  come  painting 

Gold  and  crimson  all  the  leaves. 
Cardinal  flower  in  meadow  flaming, 

Asters  white  and  purple  tinged, 
Golden  rod  along  the  roadside, 

Gentian,  dosed  or  fairy  fringed. 

Sec  the  branches,  heavy  laden  I 

Downy  peach  and  juicy  pear, 
Grapes  that  haiv  in  purple  dtuters, 

Red-cheeked  apples  everywhere. 
Golden  pumpkins  in  the  cornfields 

lie  among  the  yellow  sheaves, 
Lvht  and  shade  the  fleecy  cloudlet 

With  the  tunber  sunshine  weaves. 


—Eva  J.  JB^ie. 


Wku.  aonnding  verses  are  tiie  charms  we  use 
Heroic  thoughts  and  virtue  to  infuse. 
Things  of  deep  sense  we  may  in  pro|e~iinfold,  i 
Bat  they  move  more  in[^ji|i^^titeli0^^^1l 


GkXXD  HOUSBKBBPIMa. 
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THE  OOZT  OOBHEK. 

[In  this  ttmtr  -we  propose  to  have  pleasant  gossip  with  our  readers  and 
eorrespondents,  in  passing  matters  of  hwiek^d  interest,  and  that  it  may  be 
made  an  instnsetive  and  profitable  Household  Exchange,  me  ittviie  corres- 
pondence inquiry  and  information  on  all  subjects  ef  gentrai  interest  and 
valmtutiu  B^mti  ef  the  World.^—Goon  HousKKKKPIHO. 


We  have  several  contributions  for  oiir  "  Cozy  Comer "  depart- 
ment, every  way  worthy  of  publication,  which  do  not  appear  for 
the  reason  that  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  not 
giiven.  Only  such  contributions  will  be  printed  in  any  department 
of  Good  Housekeeping  as  are  accompanied  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  writer^^ffijCtfr  ofQfXSi  Housekbbfino. 


GRAPE  KETCHUP. 
E^or  4^  Good  Housskebpikg  ; 

I  desire  very  much  a  rule  for  making;  grape  ketchup.  Can  any 
one  funush  it  to  me  ?  ,  F.  A. 

Providence,  R.  I.   

HOME  MADE  COLOQNB  WATER. 
Bdit^^Gao-a  Houshkekpiko. 

Will  Bome  one  please  send  to  the  Cozy  Comer  a  recipe  for  home 
made  cologne  water?  S. 

Dorchester,  Mass.   

banana  stains. 
EStor  ef  GooD  Housekeeping  : 

Win  some  one  please  give  redpe  for  the  removal  of  banana 
stains  from  white  goods  (cotton).  I.  M.  S. 

Maine  Prairie,  Minn.  

CROTON  BUGS. 
Ediior  <f  Good  Hoosxkbbping  : 

Will  some  one  please  tell  as  something  about  getting  rid  of 
croton  bugs,  or  water  bugs  as  some  call  tiiem.        Mrs.  C.  H. 

East  Orange,  N.  J.   

AUTHOR  IDENTIFIED. 
f^Aw^GOOD  HOVSBKEBPIKG : 

I  have  a  slip  cut  from  some  newspaper  cont^ning  the  poem, 
Tm  hurried,  child."  in  Good  Housekeeping  for  September  i, 
and  crediting  it  to  Emma  Burt,  in  the  Michigan  Farmer. 
Greenfield,  Mass.    H.  A.  P. 

RESTORING  MARBLE. 

Edii&r    Good  Housekeeping  : 

Will  some  one  please  inform  me  in  Good  Housekeeping  bow 
to  restore  the  polish  to  marble  when  defaced.  I  have  looked 
through  many  numbers  but  find  nothing  about  that 

Wellesley  Hills.    Miss  S.  R.  Le  B. 

ROACHES  AND  WATER  BUGS. 

Ed^  <f  Good  Housekeeping  : 

Powdered  borax  sprinkled  under  the  sink,  around  the  water 
pipes,  in  the  pantry,  along  by  the  base  boards  and  under  the  paper 
on  the  shelves,  will  drive  away  every  roach  or  water  bug.  The 
remedy  is  simple,  clean  and  sure.  M.  C.  D. 

West  Stratford,  Ct.  

HOW  SHOULD  IT  BE  DONE. 

Editor  ^  Good  Housekeeping  : 

I  would  like  to  give  during  November,  a  reception  to  about  one 
hundred  Udies,  and  would  like  some  ideas  about  refreshments  and 
favors.  A  friend  of  mine  gave  romucopias  filled  with  flowers, 
and  while  flowers  are  always  nice,  I  would  like  something  new  if 
possible.  An  Inquirer  froh  Ohio. 


THERE  OUGHT  TO  BE  ONE. 
Editor  of  Good  Housekeeping: 

I  should  like  to  know  if  there  has  ever  been  invented  a  ma- 
chine for  creaming  butter  and  sugar  together.  That  is  one  of  the 
stumbling  blocks  in  cooking.  It  takes  so  much  time  to  use  a  fork 
and  when  a  person  is  not  strong,  they  are  obliged  to  deny  them- 
selves and  family  many  things  in  the  dessert  line,  please  let  me 
know  where  I  can  best  find  an  answer, 

RoxBURY,  Mass.  C.  S. 


WHO  CAN  TELL  7 

Editor  of  Good  Housekeeping  : 

Will  you  insert  a  request  for  the  remaining  lines  of  a  poem  be- 
ginning thus : 

"  The  sun  set  in  a  sea  of  brilliant  hues 

Crimson,  and  gold  and  azure.   One  by  one, 

I  saw  the  colors  blend,  and  interfuse, 

And  follow  down  the  pathway  of  the  sun. 

I  almost  wished  with  them  to  fade  away 

Over  the  distant  edge,  and  die  as  they." 

Thus  spake  my  friend,  half  lightly,  but  my  heart 

Shrank  back,  affrighted,  at  the  sudden  thought. 

I  once  had  it,  but  tost  it  years  j^o.  The  finding  it  ag^n  would 
very  much  please  me.  J.  S. 

Waterford,  Va.   

where  it  may  be  found. 
Editor  of  Good  Housekeeping  : 

Please  inform  "  A  Subscrit>er  and  Delighted  Reader,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y."  in  No.  84,  Good  Housekeeping  Cozy  Comer,  Daphne 
Cneorum  or  Spurge  Laurel,  will  be  found  advertised  in  Parker  & 
Wood's  list  of  select  hardy  shrubs,  page  108,  catalogue  for  1888, 
No.  49  Market  street,  Boston,  Mass.  My  plant  was  bought  a 
good  many  years  ago  of  Stephen  Hoyt  &  Sons*  New  Caiman, 
Conn.  I  dare  say  the  same  firm  or  their  successors,  are  there 
now  and  if  so,  think  the  climate  of  that  place  nearer  like  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  than  Boston  would  be.  I  have  always  seen  it  grown 
birther  north  than  Brooklyn,  and  think  it  would  be  perfectiy 
hardy  as  far  south  as  Brooklyn.  Its  sweetness  and  modesty  each 
would  make  it  a  desirable  plant  for  cemetery  use.  E.  P. 

Conn.  Valley.   

yes,  you  may. 

B£Ur  ef  Good  Housbkrepino  : 

May  I  give  an  excellent  method  for  removing  skins  from 
peaches  for  canning  P  Take  half  a  box  of  Babbitt's  Pure  Potash, 
put  into  three  quarts  of  water,  let  it  come  to  a  boil,  fill  a  wire 
basket  with  peaches,  dip  into  the  potash  for  one  moment,  rub 
quickly  with  a  coarse  cloth  and  throw  into  cold  water  at  once. 
Then  let  them  heat  through  in  hot  water,  and  finally  in  a  second 
kettle  of  hot  water  let  them  boil  till  tender.  This  leaves  the  peach 
beautifully  smooth  and  &ir. 

A  weak  solution  of  Oxalic  acid  will  remove  fruit  sbuns  from 
the  hands.  Hooper's  Fatal  Food  will  drive  out  every  roach  and 
water  bug.  For  red  ants,  remove  all  articles  of  food,  wash  the 
shelves  with  hot  alum  water,  and  put  Uttie  bags  t&  camphor  about 

Montclair,  N.  J.    B. 

RICE  PUDDINGS. 

Editor  of  Good  Housekeeping  : 

To  make  a  good  simple  rice  pudding,  butter  a  pudding  dish  that 
will  hold  three  pints.  Into  It  put  a  large  half  cupful  of  well 
washed  rice,  add  one  tablespoonfid  of  molasses,  half  a  cni^  of 
sugar,  a  small  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  one  quart  of  milk,  stir  all 
together  till  mixed ;  now  grate  nutmeg  over  the  top  and  put  on 
some  bits  of  butter.  Bake  two  and  a  half  or  three  hours  in  a  slow 
oven.  ^  Mrs.  L.  H.  S. 

Dorchester,  Mass.   

Another  Recipe. 
Editor    Good  Housekeeping  : 

I  enclose  for  the  Cozy  Comer  my  recipe  for  rice  pudding  as  a 
correspondent  asks  for  one.  If  she  is  likely  to  be  deluged  with 
rice  puddings,  as  the  Bread  Cramb  Woman  was,  please  omit  it. 
The  pudding  which  made  our  Sunday  dessert  during  all  the  years 
of  my  childhood  is  the  simplest  and  best  of  any  of  its  class,  so  I 
send  it  for  the  one  who  wants  it 

Rice  PuoDiHa— Wash  one  cnpfol  of  rice  and  stir  it  Into  nine  cnp- 
f nis  of  mUk,  with  one  cupfnl  of  sugar  and  a  pinch  of  salt  Bake  in  a 
slow  oven  at  least  two  hours.  I  mean  the  oven  should  he  so  slow  that 
at  least  two  hours  will  be  jreqoired.  If  it  bakes  too  quickly  the  rice  will 
be  cooked  before  die  grains  are  swollen  to  thehr  full  use,  and  the  milk 
will  he  thin  and  watery.  To  test  it  tip  the  dish  and  if  the  pnddmg  Is 
done  rice  and  milk  will  move  together,  if  not  done,  only  the  milk  will 
ran.  IE  done  too  much  it  will  be  stiff.  It  should  be  thick  and  creamy 

batnotsolid.  Digitized  by  L^OOQlg  „  „ 

Evanston  III.  ^         ^  O  M.  R.  P, 
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QUIET  H0IIB8  WITH  THE  QUIOE  WTTTEI). 

For  the  Children  of  the  Household  and  the 
Children  of  a  Larger  Growth 

AS  WELL. 


[CoHtrititiiaHS  for  this  department  are  always  in  order,  the  only  proviso 
being  that  aierythtng  submitted  shall  he  fresh  and  entertaining.] 


I42.-A  8BRIB8  OF  HISTORICAL  CHARACTERS. 

IL 

I.  Break  the  bread  iato  small  pieces  and  do  it  thoroughly, 
a.  Dress  a  weapon. 

3.  Put  slightly  into»cated  before  us. 

4.  The  answer  to  Ae  question,  "  In  what  artide  of  dress  shall 
we  steal?" 

5.  Place  one  of  the  wonders  of  China  before  an  inhabitant  of  a 
country  of  Europe. 

6.  Deface  a  metal  and  tell  what  a  lisping  girl  said  to  a  gentle- 
man who  asked  her  name. 

7.  Take  the  title  of  a  celebrated  French  minister  of  state,  add 
something  that  is  found  in  a  bag  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  tell 
what  it  cannot  do. 

8.  A  fomoos  hermit  and  a  title  gained  by  one  of  the  kiogs  of 
Pmssia. 

t;^  Take  a  period  of  time  and  place  an  ediUe  grain  between  it 
and  a  personal  pronoun. 

10.  A  lake  in  the  United  States. 

11.  A  wicked  lung  of  England  and  an  Ei^Iish  rebel. 
13.  A  laborious  occupation  and  a  heavy  weight. 

13.  A  style  of  furniture  and  architecture. 

14.  Something  prepared  by  a  cook,  and  a  noise. 

15.  —  "  111  mannered  but  well  read, 

The  wisest  fool  of  England  was  a  sully  aptly  said." 

  Louise  M.  Phillips. 

l43.-PHONEnC  CHARADE. 
KfJSrst  has  held  within  its  toils  an  insect  in  a  f$blt  old. 
Almost  as  Ug^t  as  air  it  was,  andfiner  than  a  thread  of  gold. 
Ify  MMfitf  a  direction  is  for  cooks  in  Good  Hovskkkbpino, 
Or  what  we  all  are  apt  to  do,  except  when  we  are  sleepioff— 
(Though  in  parenthesis  I  add,  that  no  one  may  mistake  it, 
The  letter  **  s  "  should  added  be  and  thereby  plutal  make  it) 
My  third  a  common  nickname  is  for  hoys,  and  it  should  brings  I  find 
With  retrospect,  the  name  in  full  of  one  ctf  England's  kings,  to  mind. 
U.J  fourth  is  what  all  men  should  do  when  drifting  near  temptation. 
And  leave  tfarir  conscience  more  at  rest  in  after  contemplation. 
Uyj^M  is  but  an  article,  a  very  snudl  one,  too,  I  ween, 
While  jM/>i  when  young  and  in  a  field  shows  to  the  eye  a  vivid  green. 
Guess  these  and  you  have  found  a  valued,  highly  useful  bofik 
In  which  all  people  now  and  then,  upon  occasion,  have  to  look.  C. 


144.-AUTUMN  SCENE. 
MyjfrJ/  upon  a  thousand  hills 

Add  life  to  the  bucolic  scene ; 
My  mond  to  direct,  explain. 

Or  may  an  entertainment  mean. 
My  wheltt  through  all  the  country  'round. 

Attracts  great  crowds,  where  may  be  found 
The  farmers,  who,  in  honest  pride. 

Enjoy  their  well  earned  harvest  tide.        F.  H.  C. 


146.-UNFINISHED  SENTENCES. 

The  stars  in  the  following  paragraphs  stand  for  letters.  Having 
found  the  first  word  required,  transpose  the  letters  and  use  them 
ail  in  suppljring  the  remaining  outlined  words  of  that  paragraph : 

I.  Old  «  «  «  «  «  «.  the  gardner,  the, 
that  there  would  be  trouble  if  Hcax.  cross  dog  were  allowed  to 

•  •••«•  through  the  grounds  any  longer. 

3.  Are  not  your  flowers  exposed  to»«««««ia  thus  allowing 
the  old  •  •  •  •  »  «  to  lead  his  thoughtless  flock  through  the 

•  ••«*•? 

3.  My  »  •  »  « ,  how  »  «  •  •  you  •  *  «  «  that  book  which  your 
father  has  forbidden  ? 

4.  He  says  that  he  «  «  «  «  all  his  «  «  «  » to  disot>edience. 

j.  They  became  so  angry  while  playing  at  «  «  «  •  «  that  they 
came  to  «  «  »  *  Ten. 


1 46.-CRYPTOORAPHICAL  POEM. 

VKDP-VKDP*V  VWRUB. 
Pb  ohfroohfwhvw  wkrxjkwv  duh  wkrvh 

Zklfk  L  uhphpehu  bhw, 
Dqg  ehdalqj  rq,  dv  bn'g  vxssrvh, 

Wkh  wklqjv  L  grq'w  imjhw. 

Exw  pb  uhvhpeohvw  wkrxjkwv  dab  ohw 

Dolnh  wkdq  wkhb  vkrxog  eh; 
D  vwdwh  ri  wklqjv,  dv  brx'oo  frqihvvi 

Bix  yhnb  vhogrp  vhh. 

Dqg  bhw  wkh  prvwfavw  wkrxjkw  L  (Vyh 

Lv  zkdw  qr  rqh  eholhyhv — 
Wkdw  L*p  wkh  vroh  vxaylyru  ri 
Wkh  idprxv  Iruwb  Wklhyhv. 

^Fkdmhv  H.  Fdmiba  Iq  Gdyb  dqg  wkh  fredg. 
  Mrs.  E.  S.  Miller. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES,  ANAGRAMS,  ETC, 
(Printed  in  Good  Housbkeepino  No.  87^ 

130.-A  RIDDLE. 
.<4»jw«r.— Good  Housekeeping. 


131.-METAGRAM. 
Answer. — Brook.  Rook.  Cook.  Look  I 


132.-MY8T1CAL  SQUARE. 

Amwers.— 

1  to  2— Enclose.  9  to  11— Elate. 

2  to  3— Educate.  11  to  3— Elite. 

I  to  4— Effiate.  9  to  13— Eloge. 

4  to  5— Edifice.  is  to  5 — Elope. 

5  to  6— Effable.  7  to  13— Educe. 

6  to  7— Eclipse.  13  to  9— Endue. 

3  to  S— Execute.  i  to  10— Elide. 

8  to  7— Examine.  10  to  9— Edile. 

9  to  6— Engrave.  4  to  9— Enforce. 
» to  9— Elevate.                        9  to  8— Efutone. 

133.-AN  ENIGMA. 
Ann9er.~-1\i^  letter  E.  

134.-A  CURIOUS  NUMBER. 
j^Mjnwr.— 142,857. 

143,837  X  I  =  i4»»857  142.857  X  4  -«  57it4a8 

143,857  X  3  =  285,714  142,857  X  5  —  7M.a85 

148,857  X  3  —  4=*»57i  14*7857  X  6  =-  8S7."4« 

142,857  X  7  =  999)999 

1 3S.-POETS. 

Amswtrs.—\.  Lover.  3.  WUde.  3.  TicfcelL  4.  Green.  5.  Aken- 

side.  6.  Bowles.   

1 38.- BEHEADINGS. 
Answers,— X,  Log-wood.  2.  PKhfound.  3.  Waistcoat 

1 37.-C0NUNDRUMS. 

Answers.— \.  Because  it  is  in  the  center  of  Bl->ss,  while  e  is  ia 
H-«<-]1  and  all  the  rest  are  in  P-w-i^-t-tfT:^. 

2.  In  Hash. 

3.  A  Hen,  a  Duck,  a  Goose  and  a  Turkey. 

4.  (a)  Jere-bo^m.  (Jf)  Sam-u-el.       Me-dad.  Ben-jam-ia. 

THE  QUICK  WITTED  HEARD  FROM. 
"S.  F.  S.,"  Sewickley,  Pa.,  sends  correct  answers  to  Nos.  130^ 
131. 133. 134, 13s  (4).  138  (3).  and  137  (3)  and  (4— «.  rf).  The  same 
correspondent  also  sends  these  answers,  which,  though  they  are 
not  the  ones  originally  selected,  are  some  of  them  good :  No.  135 
(5),  Payne ;  (Q,  Winter.  No.  136  (i),  Bog-oak.  No.  137  (i),  Because 
it  is  always  in  the  midst  of  happ-i-ness,  never  in  sorrow  nor  trouble, 
but  is  also  always  in  pa-(^n  aud  m-rsery.  No.  137  (4— <0»  Lev-i. 

A  WORD  WITH  PUZZLE-WORKERS. 

Correspondents  writing  for  the  Quiet  Hours  department  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  editor  has  00  other  alternative  than  to  quote 
them  as  they  write,  not  as  they  meant  to  have  written. 

One  rule  of  press  correspondence  must  be  stjictly  obseryed  in 
order  to  insure  a  correct  report  of  ihe  puz2le<wu:lKr*^f 
of  writing  piainfy,  not  even  slighd^W^linW^f 
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Editors  Portfolio. 


Springfield,  Mass.,  September  29, 1888. 


RtgisUrtd  at  S^intfi*id  Past-Offie*  as  second-class  mail  matUr. 


All  commaaicatiotu  for  the  Editorial  Department  should  be  addreued  to  the 
Editor  <A  Good  Hodsbkbsfing,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Postage  stamps  must  accompany  all  contributions  sent  for  editorial  conrideni- 
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This  issue  of  Good  HousiUKriMG  is  copyrighted,  but  our  adooges  are 
iaTited  to  extract  from  Its  columns— due  credit  being  given— as  they  may  desire, 
nm  the  oonttttwtfons  of  Miss  HAmiA  Pakloa,  all  rights  In  these  belog  espe- 
diUy  icMTTfld  to  the  writer. 

The  siKdal  papen  which  appear  in  Good  HousBKBHrmo  will  be  written 
expressly  for  its  pages  by  our  seiected  cootributon,  and,— with  rare  exceptions,- 
Am  CBtln  Table  of  Contenli  will  be  served  np  hom  onrowa  larder.  Whenever 
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News  Companies  from  which  they  procure  their  regular  supplies  and  have  them 
llkd.  It  will  be  furnished  regularly  by  the  following  companies :  American 
News  Co.,  International  News  Co.,  National  News  Co.,  New  York  News  Co., 
New  York ;  American  News  Co.,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  Omaha  and  St  Paul ; 
Brooklyn  News  Co.,  and  WilUamsbu^  News  Co.,  Broc^ya;  Baltimore  News 
Ca,  Baltimon ;  Central  Newi  Ca,  Philadelphia ;  Cincfainatl  News  Ca.  Cfai- 
dtmafi;  Ctercland  Hews  Co.,  deTdand;  New  Engjand  Hewa  Ca,  Boston; 
WertemNem  Co., CUcago;  Pittsburg  News  Co.,  Pittsburg;  WashingtOD  Mews 
Co.,  Wa^gtw,  D.  C;  Newark  News  Ca,  Newarii;  St  Lonis  News  Ca,  St 
Lools ;  New  Orleans  News  Co.,  New  Orieans ;  San  Francisco  News  Co.,  San 
nandsco;  Rhode  Ishuid  News  Co.,  Providence;  Albany  News  Co.,  Albany; 
Nortben  News  Ca,  Troy;  Detnrit  News  Ca,  Detroit;  Montreal  News  Ca 
MoHtreal;  Toronto  Nawi  Ca,  Toroiito  and  Cllftoii,CaBBda. 


woimr's  BirsniEBB  HABira, 

Fkom  Good  Housekesping's  Standpoint. 

When  a  woman  makes  an  error  in  business  practice,  some  man 
arises  to  Infonn  the  world  with  a  show  of  wisdom  that  "  women 
don't  know  anything;  about  business  matters."  Women  have  had 
this  pointed  at  them  for  a  long  time  and  have  met  it  silently  with 
the  determination  to  answer  it  by  living  it  down. 

That  they  are  living  it  down  and  are  showing  a  great  deal  of  in- 
nate capability  in  business  affairs  no  fair  observer  can  fail  to  ad- 
mit The  whole  country  beholds  women  who  have  proceeded 
beyond  the  common  walks  of  business  and  who  are  managing 
enterprises  and  undertakings  that  few  men  have  shown  their  capa- 
bility to  manage.  Our  contributor  on  this  subject  has  noted  how  suc- 
cessfully Mrs.  Frank  Leslie  has  conducted  the  business  left  by  her 
hn8band,and  another  instance  of  the  same  character  is  that  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Anna  Ottendorfer,  the  proprietor  of  the  Yorktr  Staats- 
ZfUuMg  establishment^  who,  indeed,  made  an  enviable  reputation  for 
herself  in  business  life.  When  Mark  Hopkins,  the  California  mil- 
lionaire, died,  his  widow  assumed  the  management  of  his  many 
millions  of  property  and  is,  to-day,  a  more  careful  investor  and 
btuiness  manager  of  her  immense  wealth  than  most  men  are  of 
much  smaller  amounts  of  property.  Mrs.  Iliff,  the  Colorado 
"  cattle  queen.**  is  another  to  whom  attention  might  be  directed  as 
belonging  to  the  list  of  women  who  illustrate  how  vast  a  business 
tiiey  are  capable  of  mastering;  and  Mrs.  Hetty  Green,  as  every 
one  knows,  manipulates  her  millions  with  a  safety  that  few  million- 
aires among  the  men  have  shown  themselves  capable  of  achieving. 
Another  instance  is  that  of  the  daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Q^rrett 
of  Baltimore,  who  was  her  fatber*s  [Mivate  secretary  and  Yjlucd 
budncsi  aiaistant  and  adviser,  for  many  yeara  before  Ijj^  j^atl^t 
and  who,  ia  the  recent  finaadal  unpleasantness  of  th^ 


family,  aftet-  the  death  of  one  brother  and  the  breaking  down  of 
another,  from  overwork,  when  an  attempt  was  made  \ff  noted 
"financiers  "  to  "  take  advantage  of  the  situation,**  bravely  stepped 
in  and  demonstrated  that  her  habit  was  to  know  all  about  the  busi- 
ness affikirs  of  the  Garrett  family,  and  of  railway  methods  and  of 
financial  morals,  as  well.  Another  instance  still,  is  that  of  Miss 
Mary  Bond,  who  has  successfully  conducted  the  detailed  business 
transactions  of  the  Florence  Savings  Bank,  at  Florence,  Mass. 
Other  cases  might  be  cited,  of  a  similar  tenor,  to  an  unlimited  ex- 
tent, but  these  will  suffice  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  our  point 
by  instances. 

The  fact  seems  everywhere  to  be  that,  when  necessities  oi  fxxC' 
time,  the  hope  of  amUtion,  or  the  duty  of  the  hour  calls  upon  a 
woman  to  enter  business  life,  she  proves  herself  capable  and  sue* 
cessful  to  a  degree  that  the  average  of  men  do  not  exoeL 

In  the  entrance  of  women  into  the  occupations  of  men,  the  £biiB«' 
have  done  so  well  in  their  ventures  that  the  men  are  complaining 
about  the  competition.  In  1840  there  were  but  seven  occupations 
outside  of  domestic  industry  that  were  open  to  women;  the  num- 
ber had  risen  to  287  in  1S80  and  eve'ry  year  adds  to  the  list.  These 
occupations  call  for  ability  to  understand  the  work  of  machinery 
and  to  operate  it;  and  in  such  an  industry  as  the  making  of  boots 
and  shoes,  which  employs  a  large  amount  of  machinery  in  all  de- 
partments of  the  wwk,  more  than  one-sixth  of  those  employed  are 
women. 

In  the  occupations  that  call  for  business  knowledge  women  are 
pushing  everywhere;  they  are  found  in  insurance,  in  real  estate 
business,  In  mercantile  estaUishments,  in  manufactoriei,  in  law- 
yers* offices,  doing  portions  of  the  work  of  management,  of  market- 
vag  goods,  of  correspondence  and  of  driving  bargains. 

No  more  striking  instances  of  tlie  capaUlity  of  women  in  boai- 
ness  life  are  found  than  in  the  many  women's  Exchanges  that  are 
found  in  the  larger  cities.  Women  actually  had  to  push  them- 
selves into  new  lines  of  business,  to  make  these  Exchanges  suc- 
ceed; and,  without  an  exception  that  we  have  heard  (rf,  these  Ex- 
changes have  prospered  as  well  as  limited  capital  would  allow. 
Specialties  in  art,  in  food  and  in  useful  articles  had  to  be  sold  and 
a  market  found  for  them,  and  the  business  tact  and  talent  of  the 
good  women  who  have  had  these  Exchanges  in  hand  have  made 
them  all  serve  their  purpose  without  a  suggestion  of  failure. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  in  1885  there  were  305  women  in 
Massachusetts  who  were  farmers,— not  farm  laborers,  but  fivmers. 
These  women  were  probably  widows,  or  daughters  who  were  left 
to  get  their  subsistence  out  of  the  farms  of  their  Others;  and,  so 
ixt  as  observation  can  tell,  these  women  have  thriven  as  well  as 
their  husbands  and  fathers  have  done,  at  an  occupation  which  re- 
quires a  degree  of  judgment  that  self-sufficient  men  dedare  women 
do  not  possess. 

That  women  can  and  do  transact  business  is  shown  by  the  laige 
amount  of  wealth  that  is  invested  by  them.  In  Massachusetts 
alone,  women  have  nearly  f  i5o,ooo,oc»  In  savings  banks,  xtr  abont 
one-half  the  deposits,  and  half  the  number  of  depositors,  or  nearly 
half  a  million,  are  women.  The  stocks  of  all  kinds  of  corporations 
are  owned  by  women,  and  they  must  have  a  familiarity  irith  tiie 
business  transacted  by  these  corporations. 

Take  the  practical  matter  of  marketing,  and  how  many  men 
could  buy  as  closely  and  with  such  accurate  regard  to  the  needs  of 
the  kitchen  and  the  dining-room,  as  women  do?  It  is  notorious 
that  women  will  drive  a  sharper  bargain  at  the  green  grocer's,  at 
the  dry  goods  counter,  or  at  any  stme,  than  men  do  or  can.  When 
a  mm  seta  out  to  do  his  own  8h<9ping,  ye»niay  take  k  for  granted 
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at  the  outset  that  he  will  bay  what  he  does  Dot  want  or  need,  that 
he  will  get  more  than  he  ought  to,  and  that  the  prices  that  he  pays 
will  be  25  per  cent  too  high ;  while  his  sister,  or  his  mother,  or  his 
wife,  if  he  is  fortunate  enot^h  to  have  one,  will  go  out  with  less 
money  than  he  used  and  come  l>aclc  with  more  to  show  for  her  ex- 
penditure than  he  had  been  able  to  get  with  the  larger  sum.  The 
man  will  show  himself  to  be  ignorant  of  quality  and  of  the  general 
adaptability  of  the  goods  to  his  wants;  while  the  woman  will  com- 
pute her  needs  to  the  fraction  of  a  yard  and  make  the  prices  mat- 
ters of  cents  and  fractions  of  cents. 

That  a  woman  whose  attention  has  been  confined  to  domestic 
duties,  should  all  at  once  display  a  fomiliarity  with  business  forms 
and  procedure  when  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  have  suddenly 
fwced  her  to  transact  business,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect;  yet 
this  is  the  ground  on  which  men  their  ridicule  at  women  for 
blimdering  at  business  afiairs.  And  how  do  these  men,  with  all 
their  experience  and  assumption  of  superior  business  talent— how 
do  they  bear  criticism  ?  Half  the  men  who  sign  contacts,  receipts, 
business  forms  and  the  like,  have  never  read  them.  Who  but  men 
are  victimized  by  the  lightning  rod  swindler,  the  horse  trader,  the 
patent  chum  vender  and  all  their  kind?  If  a  person  goes  to  New 
York  and  buys  a  pair  of  horses  on  somebody's  misrepresentation 
without  having  seeo  either  one  of  them,  as  has  been  and  is  yet 
done,  you  may  Ik  sure  that  it  is  some  man  who  has  been  doing 
business  for  many  years. 

Men,  with  all  their  business  training  and  experience,  are  far  from 
being  above  criticism  in  their  business  capaUUties.  One  business 
man  or  firm  in  about  one  hundred  fails  every  year  and  has,  on  the 
average,  assets  amonnting  to  only  one-half  of  the  debts.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Hon.  Jmeph  H.  Walker  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  of  the  107 
persms  who  were  engaged  in  the  eleven  leading  manufacturing  in- 
dustries <tf  that  city  in  i860, 43  had  fmled  at  some  time,  or  one  in 
about  two  and  a  half  persons.  It  doesn't  look  as  if  men  were  quali- 
fied to  throw  ridicule  upon  the  business  blunders  of  women. 

What,  after  all,  is  a  better  measure  of  business  capability  and 
trustworthiness  than  the  accomplishment  of  the  greatest  result 
with  the  means  at  hand  and  the  doing  of  this  with  unvarying  suc- 
cess? This  is  the  test,  and  women  bear  a  trial  by  it  with  remark- 
able results.  Their  achievements  of  this  character  are  unheralded 
and  unknown  to  the  public,  but  we  frequently  hear  of  them  pri- 
vately or  have  Of^xntunity  to  observe  them.  Perhaps  the  reader 
knows  of  some  meek,  plodding,  industrious  housewife  who  is  trying 
to  make  her  family  reach  the  end  of  the  year  with  only  a  small  in- 
come at  Command,  and  to  keep  out  of  debt  while  all  the  mouths  are 
fed,  all  the  bodies  clothed,  the  rooms  kept  warm  and  all  dues  are 
paid.  Here  is  the  great  financier  I  What  is  a  "young  Napoleon 
of  Wall  street "  compared  with  this  woman  ?  He  was  foredoomed 
to  fedlure  when  he  set  out  on  his  career;  she  never  swerves  from 
the  straight  course  that  leads  to  triumph.  He  drops  down  and  out, 
a  miserable  financial  wreck,  yet  lauded  for  a  business  ability  that 
he  has  not  shown;  while  she  gets  not  so  much  as  a  line  in  a  news- 
paper, the  public  does  not  talk  about  her,  and  her  achievement 
may  be  unknown  in  her  own  neighborhood. 

We  say  that  the  honsewife  who  does  this  is  the  great  financier. 
She  saves  a  home  lor  the  thriftless,  perhaps  crippled  or  diseased, 
husband  and  the  growing  children,  and  they  get  food  and  clothing 
and  light  and  heat  and  good  beds  to  sleep  in,  almost  as  if  they  had 
been  orated  out  of  nothing.  It  is  the  housewife  who  gets  a  hun- 
dred dollars*  worth  of  results  when  you  could  not  reasonably  expect 
her  to  get  more  than  seventy-^ve  dollars*  worth,  who  is  entitled  to 
our  praise  and  oar  admiration  for  her  bnainess  aUlity.  Women 


do  business  and  do  it  well  when  they  voluntarily  enter  business 

life,  or  when  time  and  circumstances  thrust  it  upon  them ;  and  the 
planning  housewife,  who  pulls  her  family  through  the  year  and  pays 
all  bills,  heaven  hardly  knows  how,  has  done  a  feat  of  financiering 
more  difficult  than  the  treasurer  of  an  empire  may  be  able  to  do. 

May  we  not  ask,  then,  if  ridicule  and  criticism  of  women  from 
men  are  out  of  place  and  unjust,  what  shall  we  say  when  they  come 
from  those  of  their  own  sex  ?  What  ? 

GOOD  HonsEXEEPnra  aid  its  wsiters. 

Good  Housekeeping  has  received  most  flatterii^  welcome  and 
cordial  regard  from  those  who  have  the  Interests  of  the  Higher 
Life  of  the  Household  at  heart,  and  stnidc  a  responsive  chord  in 
many  a  breast,  where  the  diaracteristlcs,  wbldi  tend  to  crystallize 
the  combined  mental  and  physical  elements  of  mind  and  matter  in 
the  Homes  of  the  World  in  which  this  plane  of  life  is  sought  to  be 
elevated  and  perfected  have  place. 

No  better  evidence  of  this  fact  is  needed  than  the  constant 
receipt  of  papers  for  its  pages,  even  to  a  burdensome  extent,  of 
an  entertaining,  refining  and  practical  nature,  which  every  mail 
Mngs  us.  '   

We  are  thus  enabled  to  prepare  ihe  Fortnightly  Bills  of  Fare 
from  a  generous  supply  of  «q)petizing  and  healthful  viands,  and  so 
arrange  them  that  all  tastes,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  elab- 
orate, may  find  something  at  each  sitting,  both  gratifying  and 
satisfyijig,  and  adapted  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  all  classes 
of  readers.   

And  this,  too,  without  making  our  Table  of  Contents  a  **  literary 
Hashery,"  so  to  speak,  as  is  prominently  done  in  so  many  in- 
stances where  dependence  for  literary  material  is  placed  on  the 
names  of  writers  who  have  been  once  famous,  but  who  now  write 
and  re-write  themselves  over  and  over  again,  until  their  produc- 
tions become  "  stale,  flat  and  unprofitable.** 

No  study  is  more  entertuning,  no  subject  more  vital,  no  theme 
more  sacred,  than  the  study,  subject  and  theme  of  Home  Life  and 
its  elevation  and  adornment  Our  taUe  is  laid  with  material  from 
the  pens  of  those  who  know  of  their  own  knowledge  of  what  is 
written ;  from  experienced  and  practical  workers  in  such  depart- 
ment of  household  life  as  theyare  competent  to  illustrate  and  adorn. 

Those  who  prepare  the  papers,  from  which  our  selections  are 
made,  write  from'  their  hiner  life,  Consciousness ;  of  tiieir  experi- 
ences, their  struggles  and  achievements,  plainly,  practically,  con- 
vincingly and  almost  invariably  sensibly.  The  practice,  which  has 
prevailed  so  generally  of  late  years,  in  the  preparation  of  windy 
and  wordy  papers  to  fill  "  space  **  for  syndicate  or  periodical  use, 
or  for  use  anywhere  where  a  market  can  be  found  for  them ;  so 
many  words  for  so  many  dollars,  so  many  dollars  for  so  many 
words;  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  has  never  become  fashionable 
with  Good  Housekeeping. 

So  abundant  are  the  offerings  of  fresh,  bright,  valuable  papers 
for  place  in  our  Editorial  Portfolio,  that  a  life  as  long  as  that  which 
Methuselah  lived,  would  not  cover  sufficient  issues  of  Good 
Housekeeping  to  provide  places  for  all  the  papers  that  we  should 
use  had  we  room  for  them.  Here  is  where  the  most  unpleasant 
feature  of  the  work  <tf  catering  for  our  Editorial  Table  comes 
forcibly  to  view.  So  much  space,  and  so  many  papers,  the  latter 
generally  predominating.  Consequently  the  Bureau  of  Rejected 
Addresses  is  filled  with  what  often  would  aa(  be  rejected  were 
there  more  space  at  the  Editor'a^^;^^  ^^>@m^ance 
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of  ^od  things,  theo,  is  the  Bill  of  Fare  of  Good  Housekeeping 

Fortnightly  prepared,  the  perplexing  point  of  the  problem  being 

that  of  having  wisdom  suffident  to  choose  wisely  among  so  many 

of  our  offered  tempting  favors.   It  is  from  being  blest  with  such  a 

plentiful  sni^ly  of  good  material  that  Good  Housekeeping  is  so 

good  that  the  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  GtuttU  says : 

"  There  is  nothing  in  the  wide  range  of  home  needs,  from  love  and 
religion,  to  salads  and  crocheting,  which  Good  Hovsbkbefing  does  not 
discourse  upon  both  well  and  wisely." 

And  the  editor  of  the  Lawrence  (Mass.)  AmaicaH: 
"  We  do  not  know  which  member  of  our  family  prises  Good  House- 
KEEPING  the  most,  all  want  it  first  when  It  comes." 

The  Presbyterian  Banner: 

"  Good  Houssxbeping  is  heralded  with  pleasure,  not  by  good  house- 
keepers alone,  but  by  those  who  are  ambitioas  to  be  such." 

The  Washii^ton  National  R^ubUcan  : 

"  Take  ererything  in  this  [Good  Houskkkefino's]  valuable  pages  to 
your  home  and  then,  only  then,  will  you  realize  in  the  added  comfort  and 
prevalent  enjoyment  that  there  is  *  no  place  like  home.* " 

Norfolk  Virginian  : 

**  Good  Housekeeping  is  a  handmaid  for  the  Inexperienoed  as  well 
u  experienced  housekeepers." 

The  Portland  Gled*  :  ~ 

"  Good  Housekeeping  is  the  most  helpfnl  magadne  in  existence." 
Albany  Evening  Post : 

"Good  Hodsbkebpino  has  achiercd  a  success  at  <moe  brilliant  and 

deserved." 

The  BooJk  Record: 

"Good  Housekeeping  is  packed  full  of  good  literary  matter  and 
helitfut  suggestions  to  those  who  have  charge  o£  the  household." 

Orai^  (Mas8.)/Mn«a/.* 

"  The  place  that  Good  HousBKEXPmo  has  made  for  itsdf  can  be 
filled  by  nothing  else." 

Lowell  (Mass.)  VoxPopuli: 

"Good  Housekeeping  continues  to  lead  the  world  in  its  field.  The 
eitraordinary  merits  of  this  Fortnightly  publication  challenge  compar- 
ison with  any  competitor." 

The  American  Hebrew  : 

"  The  ideal  publication  of  its  kind  is  unquestionably  Good  House- 
keeping. Its  concentration  upon  its  peculiar  specialty,  and  its  devo- 
tion thereto,  guided  by  keen  intelligence,  insures  the  admirable  results 
presented  in  each  number  of  this  admirable  magazine." 

Pittsburg  Christian  Advocate! 

"  We  consider  Good  HousBXEEPOro  one  of  the  best  planned  and 
most  desirable  in  its  field." 

Indianapolis  Daily  Journal: 

"All  the  contributions  in  Good  Housekeeping  bear  the  impress  of 
having  been  written  by  those  who  are  practically  familiar  with  their 
subjects,  theorists  being  given  little  room  or  encouragement" 

Oitskill  Recorder: 

"  Trash  is  not  permitted  to  enter  the  pages  of  Good  HousEKEEPma" 

The  Diocese  of  Arkansas  : 

"  Good  Hodsekeefing  occupies  a  place  wluch  is  heM  hf  no  other 
magazine." 

Boston  Commoniwealih  : 

"Good  Housekeeping  has  demonstrated  that  a  practical  family 
magazine  can  be  supported  without  lowering  itself  to  namby-pamt^ 
articles  in  the  supposed  interest  of  kitchen  wmkers.*' 

Southern  Ci^tivator: 

"  We  would  like  to  see  Good  Housekeeping  in  the  farm  homes  trf 
the  South,  for  it  is  a  magwdne  well  calcnlated  to  improve  not  only  the 
kitdien  but  every  other  part  of  the  home,  it  cares  for  the  head  as  well 

as  die  stomach." 

But  why  continue  this  interesting  story?  Were  we  to  make 
mention  of  all  similar  comment  on  the  conduct  of  Good  House- 
keeping, it  would  require  a  lai^e  volume  for  these  alone,  as  they 
number  not  only  thousands  but  tens  of  thousands. 


GOOD  THIHOS  DT  GOOD  H0U8EKEEPIIG. 

Chapter  XXIV  of  Mrs.  Poole's  "Philosophy  of  Living"  illus- 
trates some  contrasts  of  "  Luxury  aild  Simplicity,"  and  teaches  a 
very  useful  lesson  of  self-helpfulness  and  the  real  pleasures  fA 
simplicity  in  living. 

Myra  C.  Durfee  gives  practical  and  timely  hints  about  the  treat- 
ment of  "  Bulbs  for  Out-door  Culture  and  for  Winter  Blooming." 

All  the  menfolks  will  enjoy  reading  what  Delia  W.  Lyman  has 
to  say  about  "  Women's  Business  Habits.**  She  tells  some  funny 
stories  of  the  blunders  of  women  untaught  in  business  methods^ 
and  conveys  wholesome  criticism  for  all  men  and  women  to  read. 

"Some  Floral  Su^;estions  for  the  Cultivation  and  C^re  c/L 
Flowers  "  are  offered  by  George  K.  Knapp. 

**  Pickles  "  are  a  timely  topic  and  Annie  Curd  treats  6L  them  in 
timely  fashion,  describing  various  ways  of  making  vaxions  kinds, 
both  sour  and  sweet. 

Almost  every  housekeeper  has  a  pet  aversion  in  the  shi^w  of  a 
"  pestiferous  "  neighbor,  who  is  truly  a  thorn  in  her  side  and  a 
pebble  in  her  shoe.  Let  her  seek  a  vein  of  sympathy  by  reading 
the  story  ^  "A  Country  Neighbor"  as  presented  by  Harriet 
Trowbridge.  She  may  learn  that  her*s  is  not  the  worst  case  in  the 
world  after  alt. 

Dr.  Amelia  A.  Whitfield,  in  her  sixth  ch^^ter  of  "  Our  Babies 
and  Their  Mothers,"  treats  of  ^  Deformed  Chitdren  "  and  ^ves 
counsel  that  will  be  found  invaluable.  It  is  worthy  of  reading  by 
parents  whose  babies  are  not  deformed  but  may  become  so  from 
sundry  possible  causes. 

Desserts  for  October,  gotten  up  by  Ruth  Hall,  are  very  an>etlzing. 

Clin  Burton  invites  everybody  to  "An  Eariy  Aatumn  Breakfast 
Party  "  and  sets  forth  a  delightful  table. 

Fall  cloaks  and  wraps  are  the  tt^c  of  Helena  Rowe's  disconrse 
on  "  Family  Fashions  and  Fandes." 

Nelly  Browne  pleads  effectively  in  favor  of  the  ministry  of  little 
things  in  the  sick  room. 

Mrs.  M.  Pt  Handy  has  some  helpful  words  **  Ccmceming  Soups." 

Besides  these  attractions,  our  Bill  of  Fare  includes  the  "  Cozy 
Comer,"  "  Quiet  Hours  with  the  Quick  Witted,"  the  Editor's 
Portfolio,  and  the  many  entrees,  side  dishes,  relishes,  saums  and 
desserts  that  make  it  always  appetizing. 

You  cannot  afford  to  miss  any  part  of  it 


TABLE  ETIOTTETTE. 
An  interesting  and  valuable  Series  of  papers,  by  Mrs.  C.  K. 
Munroe,  on  Table  Etiquette  will  appear  In  Volume  VIII  of  Good 
Housekeeping,  which  commences  vrith  the  issue  for  November 
lo,  of  which  No.  i  will  treat  of  The  Laying  of  the  Table-cloth, 
Table  Napery,  etc. ;  Na  2  of  The  Duties  of  the  Host  and  Hostess ; 
No.  3  of  the  Etiquette  of  Small  Things,  and  No.  4  of  What  to  do 
with  the  Children  at  Table.  These  papers  have  been  prepared,  at 
the  request  <rf  the  management  of  Good  Housekbbpin<^  in  re- 
sponse to  applications  from  many  of  its  readers  for  reliable  infor- 
mation on  the  points  which  the  subjects  cover.  They  will  add 
much  to  the  iq^tizing  features  of  tiie  Bill  of  Fare  now  in  prepara- 
tion for  our  forthcoming  volume. 


80  lEAfi  AHD  TET  80  FAB. 

The  struggle  for  correct  solutions  of  the  Notable  Men  and 
Women  Aui^iram  has  been  a  severe  one.  The  list  of  prize  win- 
ners at  this  writing;  September  18,  remains  incomidete,  although 
returns  have  been  received  from  far  and  pear.    Some  |Df  our 


"  Hid^n  Poets  "  also  still  remain  i§  MdbliSv 
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CkX>D  MOUaBKECSPINQ. 


A  FAftE  OF  FUGITIVE  TXB8£. 
Gatheked  Hbu  and  Thxu. 


BBTTER  THINGS. 

Better  to  smell  the  violet  cool  than  aip  the  glowi 
ing  wine ; 

Better  to  hark  a  hidden  brook  than  watch  a 
diamond  shine. 

Better  the  love  of  a  gentle  heart  than  beauty's 

{avor  proud ; 
Better  the  rose's  living  seed  than  roses  in  a 

crowd. 

Better  to  lore  In  loneliness  than  to  bask  in  love 
all  day; 

Better  the  foanbUn  in  the  heart  than  ^e  foun- 
tain hj  the  way. 

Better  be  fed  by  a  mother's  hand  than  eat  alone 
at  will ; 

Better  to  trust  in  God  than  say,  "  My  goods  my 
storehouse  fill." 

Better  to  be  a  little  wise  than  in  knowledge  to 

abound ; 

Better  to  teach  a  child  than  toil  to  fill  pmfeo- 
tion's  round. 

Better  to  sit  at  a  master's  feet  than  thrill  a 

listening  State : 
Better  suspect  that  thou  art  proud  than  be  sure 

that  thou  art  great. 

Better  to  walk  the  real  unseen  than  watch  the 

hour's  event; 
Better  the    Well  done  I"  at  the  last,  than  the 

air  with  shouting  rent. 

Better  to  have  a  quiet  grief  than  a  hurrying 
delight  { 

Better  the  twilight  of  the  dawn  than  the  noon* 
day  burning  bright 

Better  a  death  when  woi^  is  done  than  earth's 

most  favored  birth ; 
Better  a  child  in  God's  great  house  than  the 

lung  of  all  the  earth.— Cwr^  MaeioHold. 


FAINT-HEARTED. 

I  stand  where  two  roads  part ; 
Lordl  art  Thou  with  me  in  the  shadows 
here? 

I  cannot  lift  my  eyes  to  see. 
Speak  to  me  if  Thou  art  1 
I  tremble,  and  my  heart  is  cold  with  fear ; 
Dark  is  the  way  Thou  hast  appointed  me. 

From  the  bright  face  of  day 
It  winds  far  down  a  valley  dark  u  death, 
And  shards  and  thorns  await  my  shrinking 
feet; 

An  icy  mist  and  gray 
Comes  to  me,  chilling  me  with  awful  breath ; 
How  canst  thon  say  thy  yoke  is  light  and 
sweet? 

Nay,  these  are  pale  who  go 
Down  the  gray  shadows ;  each  one,  tired  and 
worn. 

Bearing  a  cross  that  galleth  him  full  sore ; 
And  blood  of  this  doth  flow. 
And  that  one's  pallid  brows  are  raved  with 
thorn, 

And  eyes  are  blind  with  weeping  evermore. 

Still  they  press  onward  fast, 
And  the  shades  compass  them;  now,  far 

away, 

I  see  a  great  hill  shaped  like  Calvary; 
Will  they  come  here  at  last  ? 
A  reflex  from  some  far,  fair  perfect  day 
Touches  the  high,  clear  faces  goldenly. 


Ah  I  yonder  path  is  fair. 
And  musical  with  many  singii^  birds, 
Large,  golden  fruit  and  runbow-colored 
flowers 
The  wayside  branches  bear ; 
The  air  is  murmurous  with  sweet  love-words. 
And  hearts  are  singing  through  the  happy 
hours. 

Nay,  I  shall  look  no  more. 
Take  Thon  my  hands  between  Thy  firm,  fair 
bands 

And  Still  their  trembling,  and  I  shall  not 
weep. 

Some  day,  the  Journey  o'er, 
My  feet  shall  tread  the  still  safe  evening 
lands, 

And  Thou  canst  givetoThy  beloved,  sleep. 

And  though  Thon  dost  not  speak. 
And  the  mists  hide  Thee,  now  I  know  Thy 
feet 

Will  tread  the  path  my  feet  walk  wearily ; 
Some  day  the  mists  will  break. 
And  sudden  lookii^  up,  mine  eyes  shall  meet 
Thine  eyes,  and  lo  I  Thine  arms  shall  gather 
VM.—XMkariiu  T'ynaM. 


THE  BLOOM  WAS  ON  THE  ALDER 
Ahd  tbx  Tassbl  oh  thb  Com. 

I  heard  the  bob-white  whistle  in  the  dewy  breath 
of  mom; 

The  bloom  was  on  the  alder  and  the  taasel  on 

the  com; 

1  stood  with  beating  heart  besiito  the  babbling 

Alac-o-chee, 
To  see  my  love  come  down  the  glen  to  keep  her 

tryst  with  me. 

I  saw  her  pace,  with  quiet  grace,  the  shaded 
path  along, 

And  pause  to  pluck  a  flower,  or  hear  the  thrush's 
song. 

Denied  1^  her  proud  father  as  a  suitor  to  be 
seen. 

She  came  to  me,  with  loving  traa^  my  gracious 
little  queen. 

Above  my  station,  heaven  knows,  that  gentle 

maiden  shone. 
For  she  was  belle,  and  wide  beloved*  and  I  a 

cub  unknown. 
The  rich  and  great  about  her  thronged,  and 

sought  on  bended  knee 
For  love  this  gracious  princess  gave  wit]i  all 

her  heart  to  me. 

So  like  a  startled  fawn  bdore  my  longing  eyes 
she  stood, 

With  all  the  freshness  of  a  giri  In  flash  of 

womanhood; 
I  tremUed  as  I  put  my  arm  about  hex  form 

divine, 

And  stammered,  as  In  awkward  speech  I  begged 
her  to  be  mine. 

*Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  pattering  rain,  that  lulls  a 

dim-lit  dream ; 
'Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  song  of  birds,  and  sweet 

the  rippling  stream ; 
'Tis  sweet  amid  the  mountain  pines  to  hear  the 

south  winds  sigh ; 
More  sweet  than  these  and  all  beside  was  the 

loving,  low  reply. 

The  little  hand  I  held  in  mine  held  all  I  had  of 
life, 

To  mold  its  better  destiny  and  soothe  to  sleep 
its  strife. 

'Tis  said  that  angels  watch  o'er  men,  commis- 
sioned from  above; 


My  angel  walked  with  me  on  earth,  and  gave  to 

me  her  love 
Ah  1  dearest  wife,  my  heart  is  stirred,  my  eyes 

are  dim  with  tears— 
I  think  upon  the  loving  faitii  ol  all  these  by^ 

gone  years. 

For  now  we  stand  upon  this  spo^  as  in  that 

.dewy  morn, 
With  the  bloom  upon  the  alder  and  the  tassel 
on  the  com. — Donn  PiaU. 


TIS  EASY  TO  LABOR. 

'Tis  easy  to  labor  with  hope  as  our  guide. 
To  beckon  us  onward  and  brighten  the  way; 

To  strengthen  the  heart  till  all  foes  are  defied. 
And  strengthen  the  arm  till  all  work  is  as 
play. 

'Tis  easy  to  conquer  when  friends  ns  snrronnd. 
Ever  sweet  words  of  comfort  to  qieak  in  our 

ear; 

To  keep  doubt  away  that  else  darkly  had 
frowned. 

And  keep  from  onr  vision  the  phantoms  of 
fear. 

But  what,  when  the  sweet  ster  of  Hope  that  did 

guide 

Is  hidden  by  clouds  that  it  may  not  dispart? 
And  what  if  the  comforting  friends  at  thy 
side. 

Stand  ^ent  or  croak  with  the  doubt  in  thy 
heart? 

Oh  I  give  me  the  heart  that  through  aolaioe  of 

friend 

May  walk  in  the  ligh^  or  with  darkness  may 

cope; 

Oh  I  give  me  the  heart,  which.  If  need,  to  the 
end 

May  even  fi|^t  on  In  the  hope  of  a  luq^ 

Yes,  bravely  strike  forward,  Aoo^^  left  in  the 
dark, 

Still  keeping  the  course  that  ft  held  through 

the  light; 

Yea,  strike  and  keep  strfUng,  1ft  but  die 
spark 

Which  its  brave,  ceaseless  strokes  bring  out 
of  Uie  night — Caurier-Joumal. 


GLAD  AUTUMN  DAYS. 

The  magic  voice  of  spring  is  gone. 

Her  emerald  blades  are  turning  brown, 
The  Dandelion  ball  of  lace 

Has  given  place  to  Thistle-down, 
The  Violets  that  caught  the  dew 
To  hide  beneath  their  bonnets  bine. 
And  orchard  blossoms,  pure  and  sweet. 
Have  long  since  withered  in  the  heat 

The  sickle,  sharp  and  keen,  has  reaped 

The  meadow  flowers,  rows  on  rows. 
The  barley  lies  in  winnowed  heaps. 
And  aftermath  luxuriant  grows  ; 
The  Sumachs  tall,  all  touched  with  change, 
Form  crimson  hedge  around  the  grange, 
And  floating,  now,  my  path  across, 
On  gauzy  wings,  is  Milkweed's  floss. 

O  Maples,  all  in  scarlet  dressed; 

O  spike  of  fiery.  Golden  Rod ; 
O  purple  Asters,  everywhere 

Upspringing  from  the  sere-grown  sod ; 
O  blue-fringed  Gentian,  growing  tall, 
Thou  comest  when  the  leaflets  fall. 
Sweet  flowers  to  bloom  'neatb  golden  base 
That  glorify  glad  autumn  days. 

Digitized  by  ^ —Vitf^^^tmrnKiiu. 
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THE  FAHILT  SOBAF  BASKET. 
Itmsiffrnro  Bm  or  Household  Fact  and  Vamct. 

No  fiih  was  ever  accused  of  being  "  too  fresh." 

All  salted  provisioDs  must  be  kept  under  the  brine. 

Prepared  chalk  is  recommended  for  cleaning  jewelry. 

Lawns  should  be  well  trimmed,  but  not  with  point  lace. 

Dip  fish  in  boiling  water  and  the  scales  will  come  off  easier. 

Are  breakfast  cakes  going  out  of  faufaioo  ?  It  is  a  pity  if  true. 

Pat  red  wafers  where  roaches  will  find  them.  Hie  vennin  will 
eat  them  and  die. 

Young  ladles  do  not  have  to  go  to  a  cook  book  to  learn  to  make 
kisses. — JViettf  Haven  News. 

The  white  of  an  e^,  with  a  little  water  and  sugar,  is  good  for 
chHdren  with  an  irritaUe  stomach. 

A  merry  heart  doeth  good  like  medidne,  and  merriment  at  meals 
is  better  than  pepsin  for  the  digestion. 

Nothing  should  be  wasted.  Even  a  burned  match  maybe  of  use 
some  time  when  your  pencil  is  mislaid. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  man  is  born  a  bachelor,  but  no  woman 
has  ever  been  born  an  old  maXA.— Evening  Sun> 

Ringworms  will  yield  to  a  treiUment  of  borax.  Wash  with  a 
strong  solution  three  times  a  day  and  dust  over  the  fine,  dry 
powder. 

Gum  camphor  and  tobacco  are  declared  to  have  no  effect  on 
mollis,  but  Uie  ancient  prejudice  the  other  way  will  be  hard  to 
remove. 

Fashion  dominates  gastronomy  as  well  as  the  toilet  Anything 
that  is  novel  is  vice,  whatever  the  flavor.  Think  of  grated  clams, 
irith  lobster  sauce  1 

Probably  almost  every  body  knows  bow  quickly  a  hot  flat  iron 
irith  a  fold  of  flannel  over  it  will  relieve  neuralgia,  but  perhaps 
some  do  not   It  is  for  them  that  this  is  written. 

A  great  deal  of  profiuiity  attending  the  putting  up  of  stovepipe 
in  the  fall  might  have  been  prevented  if  the  joints  bad  been  marked 
with  chalk  when  the  pipe  was  taken  down  in  the  spring. 

The  movement  of  oysters  grows  more  active  as  the  autumn 
waxes.  Tlie  way  to  eat  diem  is  still  the  same  as  that  laid  down 
Shakespeare  in  Timon  of  Athens—**  Let  him  slip  down." 

Tomato  vinegar  is  patented  in  England.  It  is  made  by  reduc- 
ing ripe  tomatoes  to  pulp,  steeping  the  pulp  in  water  34  hours, 
then  drawing  ofi  the  liquid,  adding  sugar  and  allowing  it  to  fer- 
ment, 

A  little  exerdse  before  bathing,  and  a  good  deal  after  bathing, 
is  very  essential,  says  a  household  note.  It  will  sometimes  be 
found  that  some  exercise  while  bathing  will  not  be  altogether 
useless. 

Fried  steak  is  a  mistake,  says  an  exchange.  All  the  same  the 
oiok  who  knows  how  to  fry  a  steak  properly  is  able  to  get  up  a 
first-class  surprise  for  the  epicure  who  thinks  any  process  but 
broihng  is  heterodox. 

Suppose  your  macbiiie  nuis  hard  and  your  oiler  is  empty,  the 
stm  is  a  Ii»g  way  off,  and  some  work  must  be  done.  Take  equal 
parts  frf  clean  bud  and  kerosene  oil,  muc  them  tfaoroogbly  and  see 
what  a  fine  substitute  it  makes. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  caution  some  housewives  against 
attempting  to  cut  weeds  with  their  husbands*  razors.  Not^being 
accustomed  to  the  handling  of  the  implement  there  is  serious 
danger  that  they  may  cut  their  fingers. 

A  gented  carver  always  sits  when  he  carves.  Perhaps  he  does ; 
but  it  is  very  certain  diat  there  are  times  when  he  yeamfuDy  yearns 
to  put  one  foot  on  the  table  and  the  other  on  the  bird  while  strug- 
gling with  the  iomX^Norristown  Herald. 

For  mosquito  or  gnat  iHtes  an  experienced  traveller  writes  that 
he  uses  a  solution  of  alum  water  as  strong  as  it  can  be  made, 
adding  one-foortfa  of  aromatic  vin^ar  and  one-fifth  of  glycerine. 
Shake  well  before  using.  It  will  instantly  cure  the  bite. 

The  rage  for  Mongolian  deowatlon  has  transformed  many 


American  interiors  into  imitations  of  Occidental  dwellings.  To 
complete  the  picture  and  the  illusion,  our  housewives  ought  to 
adopt  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  costumes  and  headdress. 

A  novelty  in  sick-room  clocks  Is  a  noiseless  a&ir  run  by  water, 
or  other  fluid,  the  regular  escape  of  which  permits  a  buoyed  weight 
to  pull  a  chain.  It  is  also  combined  with  a  night  lamp,  the  com- 
bustion in  this  case  furnishing  the  necessary  diminution  <&  the 

fluid. 

One  of  the  cheapest  and  best  modes  of  destroying  insects  in  pot 
plants  is  to  invert  the  pot  and  dip  the  plants  for  a  few  seconds  in 
water  warmed  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  degrees.  A  German 
p^r,  referring  to  this  plan,  says  that  the  azalea  will  stand  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  degrees  without  injury. 

Whether  to  eat  green  com  from  the  cob  or  not  is  a  matter  of 
disagreement  among  the  D.  D.'s  —  doctors  of  dining.  It  has 
been  set  down  as  vulgar  and  piggish  and  generally  so  regarded. 
But  a  culinary  magaxine  now  declares  that  it  is  vulgar  to  cut  the 
com  from  the  cob  at  the  table.  To  make  sure  of  not  offending 
we  must  leave  the  corn  out — or  eat  succotash. 

To  expel  mosquitoes,  take  of  gum  camphor  a  piece  about  ooe» 
third  the  size  of  a  hen's  eg^,  and  evaporate  it  by  placing  it  in  a  tin 
vessel  and  holding  it  over  a  lamp,  taking  care  that  it  does  not 
ignite.  The  smoke  will  soon  fill  the  room  and  expel  the  mosqui- 
toes, and  not  one  will  tte  found  in  the  room  next  'morning,  even 
though  the  windows  should  be  left  open  at  night.  —  Mail  and 
Express. 

Don*t  find  fault,  that  is,  in  the  flaw-picking,  grumbling  way.  It 
not  only  makes  you  look  and  seem  and  feel  disagreeable  at  the 
time  but  it  permanently  marslwauty.  About  the  mouth  there  is 
certain  to  come  a  cluster  of  lines  to  tell  the  world  at  large  of  the 
peevishness  of  its  owner.  It  makes  the  eyes  smaller,  because  they 
contract  at  the  time,  and  the  lips  grow  extremely  sentitlve  from 
a>ntinual  bitii^r. 

To  remove  indentations  fran  furniture  wet  the  indented  places 
well  with  warm  water ;  then  take  some  brown  p^Kr  five  or  six 
times  doubled  and  well  soaked  in  water,  and  cover  with  it  the 
bmises.  Then  apply  to  the  paper  a  hot  flat-iron  until  the  moisture 
is  evaporated,  and  if  the  indentations  have  not  disappeared  repeat 
the  application  until  the  whole  surface  is  completely  level.  So 
recommends  an  exdiange. 

Boiled  or  roasted  onions  are  a  specific  for  colds  on  the  chest. 
They  may  not  agree  with  every  one,  but  to  persons  with  good 
digestion  they  will  not  only  t>e  fbund  to  be  a  most  excellent  remedy 
for  a  cough,  and  the  dORxiog  of  the  bronchial  tubes  which  is 
usually  the  cause  of  the  cough,  but  if  eaten  freely  at  the  outset  of 
a  cold,  they  will  break  up  what  promised,  from  the  severity  of  the 
attack,  to  have  been  a  serious  one. 

Why  do  so  many  women  object  to  methods  of  making  their 
work  easier  ?  Some  say  it  looks  lazy  ?  Nonsense.  Men  always 
improve  such  contrivances  to  the  utmost  and  are  never  called 
lazy  for  so  doin|^  Now,  for  instance,  why  should  not  a  woman 
have  a  chair  hi^  enoi^h  to  sit  in  for  many  operations  of  kitchen 
and  cooking  work,  arranged  to  permit  a  free  use  of  the  arms  ? 
It  would  promote  health,  save  strength  and  prevent  much  weariness. 

Jim  Saywell  had  passed  a  sleepless  night  in  a  country  hotel.  As 
he  came  down  stairs  he  went  to  the  landlord  and  said :  "  Mr. 
Landlord,  I  believe  you  advertise  to  furnish  bed  and  board.** 
*'  Yes,  sir."  **  Well,  every  time  I  turned  over  Ust  night  I  struck 
the  hard  side  of  the  slat.  Tm  pretty  near  dead  this  morning,  and 
as  IVe  got  to  come  through  this  town  again  next  month  I'd  sug- 
gest that  you  make  it  a  tittle  more  bed  and  a  liule  less  board.'*— 
Merchant  Traveller. 

Whoever  drinks  tea  let  him  do  so  in  moderation.  Do  not  take 
it  between  meals  or  00  an  empty  stomach.  Allow  it  to  form  a 
part  of  the  regular  meal.  Make  the  infusion  by  steeping— never 
by  boiling.  Those  who  are  troubled  with  insomnia  should  not  use 
it  in  any  form.  Brain  workers  cannot  afford  to  overwork  on  the 
stimulus  of  strong  tea.  The  poor  and  scantily  fed  cannot  afford 
to  touch  it.  To  dyspeptics  we  say,  tea  agsra^tes  you,  and  many 
cases  are  cured  by  disusing  it,  Fgni^,^'^  ©t©^*®*- 
tion  should  not  use  it,  either  weak  or  strong.— ZdMr  TallCy 
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Jaies  HcGreery  &  Co., 

Importers  and  Hanufticturera 


—OF— 


FOR  THE  ASKING 

TOU  CAN  OBTAIN 

WITHOUT  COST,  SUFFICJEHt  lU- 
TERIAL  TO  POLISH  VOUR  ENTIRE 
SILVER  SERVICE  BEAUTiFULLY, 
,  WITHOUT  ABRASION,  AND 

'  ^Cf.        THUS  LEAHN  HOW  TOUR 
L'V^A-X   WAHE  CAM  ALWAYS  BE 
^^^■'>X     MADE  TO  LOOK  LIKS 
HEW,    AT  THE 
LEABT  EJl' 


FfflE  Dry^Goods. 

In  tills  store  castomcrs  can 
0liop  t»T  mall  wtm  •ncccMfkilly 
as  in  person.  Sample*  tur  tlie 
Fall  and  winter  Season  are 
now  ready,  and  wUl  1»e  sent 
upon  application, 
Ofders  by  mail  or  by  express 
are  executed  tbe  same  day 
tbey  are  recelTcd. 

James  IcCreery  &  Co., 

Broadway  and  iitb  St., 
Kew  Y<wk* 


NESTLE'S 


^fW^J-oV     PEHSK  OF 

time  and 

.  X*-  //V^  MONEY. 
M4E1  XoSy—. 


o 


AD  Br;  E  9S 
ANONAMETHIS 
PAPeft  PLAINLY 
ON  A  ron-AL  CAKD, 
MAIL  IT  TO  \»  AND 
THE  MATCJIW.  WILL  BE 
SENT  TO  YOU  FWriWID,  OR 
FOR        g^nt  IN   STAMPS  A 
FUtSL  W  ftOX  WILL  B£  SENT. 

•OLD  ^CftVHFRIitlU 
THE  ELECTRO  SlUCOH  CO..  72  JOHN  8T,  MEW  YOIK, 

WITH  ELECTRO-SILICON  THS  nATE-OUMHCM 
OP  THK  PIICMMT  DAY  OAH    AONICVI,  WrTHOUT 

UNKNOWH.'*  MARION  HARLAN  D. 


'4' 


FOOD 

Diffwi  from  other  infant  foo^,!?""*",!?!?^!^ 
CLOLY  SUITABLE  lor  HOT  WEATHER. 

A  orominent  Bostpn  phyrfdan  writes, "  There  is  no 
e^^Site  SSme  ^kOreo  by  Cholera  Infantum  or 
S^n^OiDwIi^  where  the  means  exist  to  procure 
NESTLED  filDt  FOOD." 

PROF.  SIDNEY  RINGER,  In  his  "Hand  Book 
of  Therapeutka,"  nth  edition  says : 
"I  GENERAI-LY  FIND  IT  USEFUL  IS  ALL 
FORMS  OF  CHILDREN'S  DIARRHffi^  TO 
A  BS^IN  FROM  MILK.  AND  TO  GIVE  IN- 
STEAD NESTLE'S  F06d,  WHICH  I  FIND 
THF  BfeTOF  All  PO0&  FOR  CHILDREN 
w"t^H  GREAT^cfeuCA^  OF  STOMACH 
AND  INTESTINES." 

Ziemssen's  Cyclopedia  on  Practice  of  Hedidne,  VoL 
VIIco^^  the  nSirireU  known  article  on  Ae  value 
of  NwUe"!  Milk  Food  in  the  treatmwit  of  Cholora 
ikfMfe^  Wequoteherebotone  ine:  Where  the 
SSher-rSlk  is  lisuffident,  Nestle-s  HlUc  Food  is 
alone  to  be  recommended." 

Talk  witti  your  rfiysician  about  NESTLE'S  HILK 
FOOD,and  send  lor  sample  and  pamphlet  to 

THOMAS  UUMIHOAOO.    -  NBWTOBK. 
Soto  A«wti. 

JOCKEY  CLUB, 

HELIOTROPE  and  VIOLETTE  Sachet  Powders 
SJirt  a  Ddightful  and  luting  Odor  to  Han^ 
ffis.  Linen.  Glo»«,  St»ti««ry.  eta  SoW  byaH 
dealen  in  line  toUet  soods.  Simple  cf  ridier  by  mad 

"Ten'S'feifll'S&e.pta.. 


HUMPHBEYB' 
SOXEOFATUiU  VM'iUUMAAT  ttFAUfJUB 
For  Horttt,  Cattla,  Sheep, 
Dogs,  Hogt,  PwlHy. 

000  PAGE  BOOK  nTrwt- 
■ent  vf  A^mali  ud 


f  fcliiBTi'B'n  *newt  HS«  I- _ 
rubn.  Wgrm 


a.  H.-Brt"fr  and  Itldnev  DliCB.»ci 
K  I,  — Enptlve  I>iBPB««^H7  Itluaffe. 
J,  |Li-PlU»ea  vfUliiea.tlaii. 

»'-^?t«ffflffii<S'£dMfer."ni!r.## 

Prlee|Sln^SotU»(owSDdOMsX     -  *f 
Sold  br  DranlBMi  wr 
Sent  Prep«t4     Keeolvt  ef  Prtoe, 
Hqmpbrays' Mcd.  Co..  109  FultMl  St..  ■.  T. 


iBnUFSBBTS' 

HOMXOFATHIC  fl  ft 

 ISPECinC  No. AO 

In  nsa  a  nan.  Tbe  onlrraeoaMfal  VMaedr for 

Ninoiit  DeMlity,  Vital  Wjakness, 

and  P«^'*^J^,^,^iJ2?rtapoirt«*S^ 


TAR  SOAP 

GUES  DUBIUFFJTGIIM  III  ULDIEtl 

RocMBSTBR,  N.  Y.,  August  6.  i8S8. 
I  Thb  Packbk  MFC.  Co.,  New  York. 

Gbntlbkih:— For  the  past  fifteen  years  I  ham 
been  growing  bald-headed,  my  forty^^tb  Urthday 
finding  me  wifh  a  bald  and  shining  pate,  save  a  few 
coarse  hairs.  The  process  was  gradual,  one  hair  going 
at  a  time  as  though  it  expected  not  to  be  nussed. 
Iii«Terent  friends,  attracted  byashining  mark,  cracked 
their  chestnutic  jokes  on  my  defenceless  scalp.  This 
I  stood  better  than  a  disagreeable  itdiing  and  dryness 
ofthescalp.  Sotiubodysaid"PACKBR'8 Au^Hbai^ 
iHo  TAR  Soap  will  coicthat,"  w>d  U  dU.  Seme- 
body  else  *M  "  FACKn's  Au^Hbaliho  Tab  Soaf 
-wiBottkc  the  hair  grow  on  bald  scalps;"  I  smiled  the 
baldteaded  man's  smile  of  incredulity,  but  on  retiring 
I  madem  tiiid  lather,  allowed  it  to  remain  until  morning, 
then  sponged  it  ofi  in  warn  water.  It  gave  a  delight- 
ful feeling  of  freshness  and  cleanliness,  and  I  kept  It  up 
for  some  months  regularly.  To  my  everlasting  astonisb- 
1  nwot  I  found  a  dense  mass  of  fine  lialr  covering  my 
head,  this  develops  into  good  giowth.  and  I  have 
ttHlay  a  good  bead  of  hak  and  more  coming.  Ihare 
found  Pacxbr^  Tar  Soap  mott  oxoellcnt  fbr  many 
I  purposes,  and  I  hearttly  recommend  it  out  of  gratitude 
I  for  what  It  has  done  me." 

Yonit  truly, 

T.  t.  southwick. 


>8  Cents.  DBtlOOISTS,  Snmplo  10  Cents. 

Menti<»  Good  Housbkeeping. 

|Th«  Pseker  Mfg.  Co.,100  Fulton  St.,  II.T. 

OUR  NEW  BOOK 

I  IN  THE  SICK  ROOM : 

THE  ART  OF  NURSING. 

All  Newsdealers  and  Booksellers  have  it 
or  it  will  be  sent  postpaid  for  fifty  cents  by 

I  CLARK  W.  BRYAN  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS 


Tutt's  Pills 

This  popular  r«mody  merer  fmUm  to 

effectaKur  care 

Dyspepsia,  Constipation,  Sick 
Headaclie,  Biliousness 

And  all  diseases  arising  flrom  a 

Torpid  Liver  and  Bad  Digestion. 

•mdeelM  flesh,  noee  smmllt  •tM:aBt> 
ly  mmmx  OMted  mmA  e— y  to  sw»Uow. 

SOLD  EVBBTVHERS. 


THE  DIAMOND  FILTER  CO.,  say:  "We 
have  received  more  orders  from  the  adver- 
i  tisemeot  in  Good  Housekmping  than  from 
any  other  advertising  we  have  done." 


1784.    BARBOUR'S  1888. 
IRISH  FLAX  THREADS 

IH  BVBRT  VARIBTT. 

Sold  br  eU  Bo^geWMs  Peelses  lhioeshert| 

THE  BARBOUR  BROTHERS  CO., 
Nrw  York,  Bostok,  FHiLAimraiA,  CncMo,! 
a^.  Lovis,  Sam  Framcisco. 


All  the  Ladles 

Vbo  have  gives  A^er**  Hair Tigore  trial 

are  enthusiastic  In  Its  praise. 

Mrs.  J.  J  Burton,  of  Bangor,  Maine,  says : 
"  I  have  been  using  Ayer-s  Vigor  with 
marvelous  success.  It  restores  the  original 
color  to  gray  hair,  promotes  a  Iresh  growth, 
and  keeps  it  strong  and  healthy.  As  a  tone* 
article  I  have  never  foond  Its  equaL" 


Ayer*8 


Good  •  Housekeeping 


A   KORTNIGHTLY  JOURNAL. 


^onHucteli  in  ti)e  ftntecests  of  Xf^t  l^tgter  life  of  tlje  ?^ousei)olli. 


TItIa  ConrriEbt  in*.  Content*  Copfiight  i 


Volume  t. 
No.  19. 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  OCTOBER  1888. 
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^ :  -^*;-^fcjfef»^iifch.?^    --^c"  ^ 


Heres  a  song  for  gay  October! 

Shes  a  lassie  far  from  sober. 

Lover  of  the  woody  vine 

Wreathed  with  foliage  fair  and  fine. 

Grapes  of  amethystine  cluster 

With  a  rare  and  burnished  lustre 

Fall  within  her  eager  grasp 

As  a  jewel  might  unclasp. 

All  the  fruitage  of  the  year 

Meets  its  consummation  here, 

AppleSy  rosy,  russet,  yellow. 

Come  within  this  season  mellow  ; 

Corn  and  wheat  are  stored  away 

Safe  against  a  later  day 

0  the  sunrise  and  the  dew  ! 

0  the  noons  enchanted  blue  !  Digitized  by 
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But  the  golden  afternoon 
Softens  into  shadows  soon. 
There  s  a  mist  upon  the  hillsy 
There  s  a  vapor  on  the  rills. 
There  s  a  whisper  in  the  woods — 
(^Solemn  sylvan  solitudes^ 
Say  they  all  with  portent  sober, 
''Say  good-by  to  sweet  October!'' 
IV hat  she  brings  she  takes  away ; 
Soon  November  will  hold  sway. 
Kneel  upon  the  verdant  sod. 
Pluck  the  nodding  golden-rod. 
Fill  your  arms  with  brilliant  leaves. 
Praise  the  tints  the  frost-elf  weaves,  . 
Then  with  saddened  looks  and  sober. 
Bid  farewell  to  bright  October 

— Eleanor  W.  F.  Bates. 


OCTOBER. 

A  huge  bouquet  of  colors  rare. 

The  maple  stands  aflame ; 
Autumnal  tints  are  everywhere, — 
What  mystic  artist  came 
And  wrought  this  brilliant,  gorgeous  scene 
Upon  the  forest's  waving  green  ? 

The  frost  bedecks  each  tiny  thing 

With  jewels  sparkling  bright. 
And  bids  the  bristling  chestnuts  fling 
Their  treasures  to  the  light; 
And  boys  and  squirrels — glad  and  free — 
The  merry  harvesters  shall  be, 

— Sarah  M^^tjoward  iC 
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Orlcinal  in  Good  Housbkbsfing. 

THE  FHILOSOFHT  OF  LVnsa. 
The  ETiQVBm,  Economies  and  Ethics  op  the  Home. 
IN  TWENTV-SIX  LESSON-CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  XXV.~MouiiNiNG  and  Mourners. 

Passing  ont  ol  the  shadows 

Into  eternal  day. 
Why  do  we  call  it  dying,— 
This  sweet  going  away  f—Anon. 
I  love  Bnd  fear  not  and  I  cannot  lose 

One  instant  this  great  certainty  of  peace. 
Long  as  God  ceases  not  I  cannot  cease. 

— Htlen  Hunt  Jackton. 

THER  years  came  and  went.  At  first 
they  were  years  of  iron,  then  of  silver 
clouded  with  alloy  and  finally  years 
of  gold.  Love,  patience,  courage, 
faith,  self  discipline  and  consecration 
to  duty  bore  their  beautiful  fruitage. 
The  result  of  beneficent  influences 
working  "  without  haste,  without  rest " 
is  as  certain  as  any  rule  of '  mathe- 
matics. For  those  who  strive  for  the 
highest  and  best  all  things  work  to- 
gether for  good.  Little  by  little  the 
shadows  break,  the  rough  path  grows 
smooth  or  the  feet  that  press  it  re- 
ceive such  accessions  of  strength  that 
neither  thorns  can  pierce  nor  rocks 
can  bruise.  To  such,  mistakes  are 
like  the  hard,  rpugh  burrs  of  the  chest- 
nut, which,  when  ripened  and  de- 
tached by  the  frosts  of  Misery,  unclose 
Wisdom's  sweet  and  nourishing  kernel. 

Life  with  the  Southmayds  was  a  continual  climb,  but 
climbing  means  going  upward.  Charlie  went  steadily  on, 
barring  a  few  intervals  of  unrest  when  mother's  watchfulness 
kept  her  first-born  true  to  his  best  estate.  At  twenty-four  he 
was,  in  a  small  way,  an  invetttorof  methods  of  applying  power 
to  machinery,  and  the  royalties  received  from  them  lifted  the 
family  out  of  the  slough  of  grinding  and  patching.  George 
went  on  enlarging  his  market  gardens,  but  began  to  grow 
restless  for  lai^er  results.  Like  many  another  who  develops 
late,  he  did  not  arrive  at  a  full  use  of  his  powers  till  long  after 
twenty. 

Meanwhile  the  cottage  had  been  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  one  good-sized  parlor,  over  which  rose  Amy's  sky-lighted 
studio,  the  gathering  place  of  the  clans  when  all  came  from 
work.  And  Daisy,  dimpled,  merry  little  body,  took  naturally 
to  housekeeping.  Under  her  mother's  direction  she  did  the 
simple  marketing  and  much  of  the  cooking  besides  keeping 
account  of  income  and  outgo. 

The  father  grew  stronger  and  began  to  help  in  many  little 
ways.  He  had  never  done  anything  about  the  house  before, 
and  bad  not  realized  how  much  he  missed.  Money  provided 
help  to  do  the  work  and  he  made  the  money.  Now,  Mr. 
Southmayd  saw  his  mistakes.  So,  humbly  going  back  to  t»ck 
up  the  raveled  stitches,  he  began  to  weave  a  new  web  out  of 
the  remnant  of  life  that  was  left.  He  was  now  able  to  help 
George  a  great  deal  and  in  his  work  learned  gentleness  and 
patience.  Over  his  wife  he  watched  tenderly ;  nothing  was 
good  enough  for  her.  "  Ah  1"  said  he  to  a  friend,  "Dora 
has  never  once  said,  *  I  told  you  so.' " 

Finally  the  sons  went  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  West 
Charlie  was  the  agent  of  the  firm  which  handled  his  inven- 
tions in  order  to  introduce  machinery  into  mining,  and 
George  determined  to  be  a  farmer  on  a  larger  scale.  They 
left  funds  enough  to  supply  the  family  for  a  year  and  Amy's 


brush  would  suf!i(%  for  contingencies.  It  was  the  first  real 
break  in  the  family,  but  the  boys  were  excited  over  visions  of 
adventure  and  promised  to  return  with  a  "pocketful  of 
rocks." 

It  was  a  lonely  household  now,  but  not  an  unhappy  one. 
Mrs.  Southmayd's  philosophy  taught  her  that  young  birds 
ought  to  leave  the  nest  when  they  are  old  enough  to  fly.  As 
she  went  from  the  childhood's  home  so  must  her  own  chil- 
dren. It  is  their  nature  to.  Her  first  great  solicitude  was 
that  they  might  be  well  prepared  for  the  requirements  of 
practical  life  physically,  mentally  and  morally;  her  second, 
that  they  might  not  stray  so  far  away  as  to  be  really  lost  to 
her.  -  But,  in  a  country  like  this,  who  can  measure  space? 
Girdled  wi^h  railways  and  tied  with  telegraphs  through  which, 
like  nerves,  thrill  thoughts  and  feelings,  there  is  now  nothing 
distant  but  distance  itself. 

Thirty  uneventful  days  went  by  and  then,  between  one  dawn 
and  sunset,  Mrs.  Southmayd  found  herself  a  widow.  Sitting 
on  the  porch  in  the  sunshine  another  paralytic  seizure  brought 
instant  unconsciousness  to  her  husband  and,  in  a  few  hours, 
he  ceased  to  breathe.  A  letter  from  the  boys  that  very  morn- 
ing, brimming  over  with  descriptions  and  cheerful  prognosti- 
cations, lay  on  their  father's  knee  when  the  stroke  fell.  They 
were  about  to  start  for  the  Black  Hills  and  could  not  tell 
where  they  might  be  from  one  week  to  another.  In  this 
awful  time  Mrs.  Southmayd  and  her  daughters  were  alone. 
At  first  it  seemed  t»o  hard  to  bear.  How  could  she  go  through 
it  aU.? 

But  the  lessons  of  a  life-time  are  not  forgotten  in  an  hour. 
Alone  with  the  dead  form  of  him  whom  she  had  always  cher- 
ished with  a  love  divine,  she  found  peace  and  consolation. 
To  the  world  he  had  been  a  failure,  not  to  her. 

Who  knows  7  Each  year,  as  does  a  wheat  seed,  dies, 

And  so  God  harvests  His  etemiticB. 

She  had  witnessed  the  true  and  tender  spirit  of  one  whose 
errors  had  been  those  of  great  worldly  ambition,  struggle  out 
and  up  through  those  events  which  the  world  calls  defeats 
but  the  angels  call  victories.  Was  not  that  a  true  triumph  in 
the  end  ?  Then  these  lines  of  Phebe  Caiy  sang  themselves 
in  her  consciousness : 

I  see  the  feet  that  fain  would  climb 

You  bat  the  steps  that  turn  astray ; 
I  see  the  soul,  unharmed,  sublime 

You  but  the  garment  and  the  clay. 
You  see  a  mortal,  weak,  misled. 

Dwarfed  ever  by  the  earthly  clod; 
I  see  how  manhood,  perfected. 
May  reach  the  stature  of  a'God. 

And  so,  looking  below  the  surface  of  life  into  its  tremen- 
dous realities,  she  was  not  as  one  uncomforted.  He  was  gone 
from  temptation,  trial  and  error,  but  not  from  that  boundless 
Love  which  sustains  and  contains  the  life  it  has  once  evolved. 
We  learn  to  walk  through  stumbling  and  know  success  only 
after  failure.  Through  ignorance,  selfishness  and  error  come 
wisdom,  selfhood  and  truth.  Goodness  is  the  final  signifi- 
cance and  crown  of  all  created  things,  and  toward  it  all  steps 
must  lead  through  pathwasrs  devious  and  manifold.  In  the 
words  of  Browning ; 

To  know 

Rather  consists  in  opening  out  a  way 
Whence  the  imprisoned  splendor  may  escape, 
Than  in  effecting  entry  for  a  light 
Supposed  to  be  without. 

After  the  first  stunning  sense  of  bereavement,  soul  tri- 
umphed over  sense,  religion  over  grief.'  Wherever  in  God's 
universe  might  be  the  lover  of  her  youth,  Mrs.  Southmayd 
felt  that  he  was  sheltered  safe  by  that  love  that  ever  works  to 
wise  ends,  even  through  that  which  the  world  calls  Death. 
He  was  gone,  but  what  is^hc  loss  of  sensno-s^s  who  love 
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and  trust  one  another  through  silence  and  seeming  separa- 
tion ?  The  wires  oE  communication  may  be  down,  but  wires 
are  organs,  not  persons. 

And  so  the  last  rites  over  the  cast-off  body  of  Mr.  South- 
mayd  were  simple,  beautiful  and,  as  near  as  might  be,  pri- 
rate.  No  stream  of  gossiping  and  officious  helpers  were 
present.  All  was  quiet  as  the  vestibule  of  some  holy  place. 

Mrs.  Southmayd  preferred  cremation  to  interment,  but  out 
of  deference  to  custom  would  not  press  the  point.  She  be- 
lieved the  world  would  come  to  that  mode  of  disposal  for  the 
discarded  form,  the  chrysalis  of  the  soul,  but  prejudice  is  a 
rank  weed  and  one  pair  of  weak  hands  could  not  dislodge 
enough  to  make  any  diminution  of  the  growth.  There  were 
a  few  near  friends  gathered  to  hear  the  fifteenth  chapter  of 
Corinthians  read  by  one  who  knew  and  loved  the  family,  and 
then  a  simple  ritual  which  expresses  the  reverence  and  the 
hopes  of  humanity.  There  were  sweet  voices  united  in  conse- 
crated hymns,  and  lovely  flowers  and— silence  and  solitude. 

To  the  horror  of  Aunt  Ruth,  her  niece  refused  to  wear 
mourning.  Mra.  Southmayd  regarded  the  custom  as  fit  only 
for  atheists.  "  My  husband  is  not  dead,"  said  she,  "  why 
should  I  appear  as  if  he  were  ?  According  to  your  own  faith, 
Aunt,  death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.  Why  wear  a  somber, 
gloomy  robe  in  token  of  victory  ?  If  death  were  the  end  of 
life  then  might  "we  well  shroud  ourselves  in  the  habiliments 
of  woe.  Black  is  the  hue  of  despair ;  ought  Christians  to  wear 
this  symbol  of  gloom  and  grief?  With  me  it  is  a  matter  of 
principle  rather  than  taste,  to  abjure  mourning.  £ither*phi- 
losophy  or  religion  should  forbid." 

Doubtless  there  are  many  who  conceive  themselves  com- 
forted by  crape  and  bombazine  and  their  feelings  ought  to  be 
respected.  We  are  greatly  the  creatures  of  habit.  Among  the 
Hebrews  the  conventional  expressions  of  grief  consisted  io 
tearing  garments,  cutting  the  hair  and  beard  and  going  about 
bareheaded  and  barefooted,  weeping  and  smiting  the  breast. 
The  Greeks  kept  themselves  secluded,  wore  coarse  black  gar- 
ments and  wailed  bitterly.  During  the  empire  women  wore 
white  mourning  in  place  of  black,  a  cheerful  custom,  at  least. 
Among  barbarians  mourning  rites  are  horrible,  including 
burning  and  amputation.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands  the  na- 
tives paint  their  faces  and  knock  out  their  front  teeth. 

The  Chinese,  more  hopeful  thui  the  Caucasians,  believe 
their  friends  are  alive  and  hzppy  in  some  distant  clime  and 
so  use  white  instead  of  black.  Even  the  Turkish  mourning 
is  cerulean,  to  represent  the  sky  to  which  their  loved  have 
flown,  while  the  Ethiopians  typify  the  dust  of  which  they  are 
made  by  the  brown  they  don  on  funeral  occasions.  Every- 
where it  is  conventional  and  more  or  less  barbaric.  How  un- 
like a  true  conception  of  that  "  other  world  "  of  Mrs.  Stowe  : 

Sweet  hearts  around  us  throb  and  beat. 

Sweet  helping  hands  are  stirred, 
And  palpitates  the  vail  between 

With  breathings  almost  heard. 

In  multitudes  of  cases  families  put  into  pompous  funeral 

ceremonies  and  costly  mourning  enough  to  save  them  from 
impending  want.  Who  can  suppose  that  the  departed  would 
desire  such  trappings,  when  no  one  is  benefited  and  no  real 
respect  shown  by  the  unwisdom?  Modern  oblations  take  a 
different  form  but  amount  to  the  same  thing  as  the  ancient. 
A  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  show  and  ceremony  is  a  sacrifice 
still.  Where  the  wealthy  indulge,  the  poor  certainly  will.  A 
costly  casket,  a  long  line  of  carriages,  flaunting  crape  and  an 
empty  larder,  debts,  anxiety  and  wretchedness.  Nor  can 
they  abate  one  jot  the  pangs  of  separation,  which  can  only  be 
assuaged  by  trust  in  that  Providence  which  comprehends  all 
we  can  ever  know  of  deathless  and  exalted  affection. 

As  a  protest  against  a  more  than  idle  parade,  the  Church 
of  England  "  Funeral  and  Mourning  Association  "  has  lately 


been  founded,  and  its  good  effects  are  already  apparent  It 

deprecates  ostentation,  urges  the  exercise  of  simplicity  and 
the  disuse  of  crape,  scarfs,  feathers,  velvet  trappings,  exces- 
sive floral  decorations  and  a  great  setting  forth  of  "funeral 
baked  meats  "  which,  in  some  rural  districts,  attract  crowds  of 
people  who  come  out  ci  curiosity  and  to  enjoy  a  feast 

A  similar  society  is  being  established  in  New  York  city 
which  embraces  among  its  membership  prominent  clergymen 
of  various  denominations  and  dignitaries  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church.  While  it  meets  with  the  favor  of  right 
minded  people  it  cannot  be  expected  to  become  immediately 
fashionable. 

To  be  considerate  and  tender  of  friends  while  they  are  with 
us  is  better  than  thoughtlessness  when  they  are  present  and 
an  elegant  monument  after  their  departure.  "  Settle  the  ac- 
count with  thy  conscience,"  wrote  Irving.  "If  thou  art  a 
friend  and  hast  wronged  by  thought  or  word  or  deed  the  spirit 
that  generously  confided  in  thee,  ...  be  sure  that  every 
unkind  look,  every  ungenerous  word,  every  ungentle  action 
will  come  thronging  back  upon  thy  memory  and  knock  dole- 
fully at  thy  soul.  Be  sure  thou  wilt  pour  the  unavailing  tear, 
bitter  because  unavailing." 

But,  as  in  all  else,  temperaments  differ  here.  Some  cherish 
the  hixury  of  woe  through  sentimental  reasons,  just  as  others 
are  happy  through  a  living  faith.  "You  are  cheerful.  Father 
Bushnell,"  said  a  man  to  his  aged  pastor  who  had  just  buried 
the  form  of  the  last  member  of  his  family.  "  I  wonder  how 
you  can  be  after  your  great  loss." 

"  How  can  I  not  be  ? "  replied  the  sage.  "  If  you  were  on 
the  way  to  a  beautiful  country  and  had  a  dark  and  turbid 
river  to  cross  before  reaching  its  shores,  would  you  not  rather 
stay  on  the  bank  and  see  the  members  of  your  family  safely 
embarked  before  taking  passage  yourself?  That  is  my  case. 
My  loved  ones  have  no  more  to  suffer  here  and  that  is  happi- 
ness to  me.  In  a  few  days  I,  too,  shall  set  sail.  And  I  shall 
go  without  one  anxious  backward  look  toward  any  dejwndent 
on  me,  who  are  left  behincL  Give  me  joy  I  Our  Father  is 
kind  to  me  and  mine." 

But,  wherever  there  is  not  a  living  faith  in  the  Eternal 
Good  there  will  be  wailing  and  mourning.  Others,  too,  will 
a>nsider  Mrs.  Southmayd's  decision  not  to  wear  crape,  as  un- 
feeling. Aunt  Ruth,  as  well  as  she  could,  made  up  the  de- 
ficiency. Nothing  suited  her  better  than  to  putter  over  the 
depth  of  a  fold  or  the  draping  of  a  veil.  For  those  likewise 
interested  Aunt  Ruth  gave  these  directions  in  regard  to  fash- 
ions in  mourning : 

'*  Black  worn  for  parents  should  not  be  dispensed  with  for 
at  least  eighteen  months,  during  which  time  no  place  of  amuse- 
ment can  be  visited  and  no  invitations  to  dinners,  lunches 
or  parties  accepted.  No  one  wearing  mourning  should  ever 
think  of  going  to  a  theater.  It  is  incongruous.  Mourning 
may  be  mingled  with  white  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
year  and  finished  with  the  various  tints  of  purple. 

*'  For  a  widow  no  mourning  can  be  too  somber.  Henrietta 
cloth  is  the  best  material  known.  The  veil,  during  the  first 
half  year,  is  four  yards  long  and  nearly  covers  the  figure  in 
the  front  and  back.  It  is  fastened  to  the  bonnet  by  mourning 
pins  and  may  be  shortened  one-half  or  even  more  toward  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  when  it  is  thrown  back  from  the  face. 
The  bonnet  should  be  small  to  show  the  widow's  cap.  Jewelry, 
feathers,  fringes,  silk  and  velvet  trimmings  are  all  in  die  worst 
of  taste.   Jet  is  admissible. 

"After  laying  aside  crape,  black  bunting  and  grenadine 
are  appropriate.  Black  ear-drops  should  be  worn,  if  any,  and 
a  black  silk-guard  chain  for  the  watch,  while  handkerchiefs 
and  note  paper  show  mourning  borders,  either  wide  or  narrow. 

"Crape  is  not  an  absolute  necessity  in  th&mouminagarb 
except  for  husband  or  child,  aQii^ffi^^^p^j<KQ§i@  @c^^by 
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the  young,  who  wear  simple  black  for  a  year,  then  quiet  hues 
for  the  next  six  months. 

"  Those  who  wear  black  consider  it  a  protection  from  many 
occurrences  and  inquiries  which  migfht  otherwise  be  difficult 
to  encounter.  It  tells  its  own  story,  needing  no  explanation 
and  demanding  only  silent  sympathy." 

Aunt  Ruth  forgot  to  say  that  rank  poison  lurks  in  the  dye 
of  crape  the  deadly  emanations  from  which  are  respired  by 
the  wearer  when  the  veil  is  worn  over  the  face.  It  is  very  in- 
jurious when  used  only  as  a  trimming  and  many  a  life  yearly 
pays  the  forfeit  of  yielding  to  the  tyranny  of  fashion. 

 —Hester  M.  Poole. 

Onginal  in  Good  Housekeeping. 

OAADLE  SOia. 

The  sun  has  lonf  since  sunk  to  rest 

Behind  the  violet  hills; 
The  golden  light  fades  from  the  west. 

And  the  distant  whip-poor-wills 
Hournfnlly  sing  their  doleful  strain. 
And  the  brisk  little  tree-toad  chirps  again,— 
Sleep,  little  one,  sleep. 

The  clover  has  folded  its  pale  green  leaves, 

Like  the  hands  of  a  child  in  prayer; 
The  birds  are  twittering  under  the  eaves, 

As  they  hover  their  nestlings  there; 
And  the  night  wind  tnurmurs  soft  and  low, 
As  it  moves  the  tree-tops  to  and  fro, — 
Sleep,  little  one,  sleep. 

The  batterfly  gay  is  qutet  at  last, 

In  the  heart  of  a  crimson  rose ; 
The  murmuring  brook,  as  it  ripples  past 

The  bank  where  the  colnmbine  grows, 
Seems  to  say  in  a  soft  and  dreamy  tone. 
As  it  goes  on  its  busy  way  alone,— 
Sleep,  little  one,  sleep. 

The  new  moon  sheds  her  silvery  light 

Over  the  dusky  lands ; 
And  one  lone  star,  so  la^  and  bright, 

A  heavenly  sentinel  stands; 
While  the  church  bell  sounds  through  quiet  air 
Its  low-toned  call  to  evening  prayer- 
Sleep,  little  one,  sleep. 
 —Dorothy  Nelson, 

Original  in  Good  IIousekebpihg. 

THE  HEED  FOB  SALT. 

The  importance  of  salt  as  an  article  of  diet,  according  to  a 
scientific  writer,  is  overrated.  A  continued  use  of  large  quan- 
tities of  salt  produces  scurvy.  The  popular  belief  that  an  ap- 
petite for  salt  is  universal  among  the  lower  animals  is  without 
foundation  in  fact.  Dc^s,  cats  and  other  carnivorous  animals 
show  no  fondness  for  it,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  fruit  eat- 
ing animals.  Even  herbivorous  animals  do  not  eat  salt  regu- 
larly with  their  food,  but  only  at  long  intervals,  which  sug- 
gests the  thought  that  perhaps  they  take  it  as  a  vermifuge. 
In  certain  parts  of  the  world  where  salt  is  unknown,  antelopes 
abound  in  countless  numbers,  and  in  parts  of  Africa  where 
salt  is  abundant,  the  antelopes  show  no  fondness  for  it.  There 
are  many  instances  in  which  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle 
have  been  reared  successfully  without  salt.  In  certain  parts 
of  Central  Africa  salt  is  more  scarce  than  gold  and  to  say  that 
a  certain  man  eats  salt  is  to  say  that  he  is  very  rich.  Yet  the 
pec^le  living  there  have  existed  for  j^s  and  have  enjoyed 
the  best  of  barbarous  health,  without  a  taste  of  salt  from  in- 
fancy to  old  age.  Salt  is  not  in  use  in  Siberia  as  a  common 
constituent  of  food,  and  the  same  was  true  of  the  North 
American  Indians  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  continent 
by  Europeans  and  for  many  years  after,  and  is  still  true  of 
the  Pampas  Indians  of  South  America. 
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Ordinal  in  Good  Housekeeping. 

DOWH  IK  A  SOUTHEBir  EITOHEN. 
Bkbad,  Sweet  Potato  Pome  and  Belle  Frittbrs. 
good  yeast  and  good  bread. 

11  REE  people,  all  good  housekeepers,  have 
risked  for  my  recipe  for  yeast,  and  as  it 
i»Bn  improvement  upon  perfection  in  the 
matter  of  yeast,  no  doubt  other  wise  and 
careful  hausenfraus  would  like  to  have  it 
too.  It  never  sours,  never  gets  flat,  and 
will  rise  to  the  last  moment  of  its  life.  I 
make  enough  to  last  three  weeks,  and  it 
'  stood  the  test  of  weather  hot  enough  to 
melt  a  brass  monkey,  (looo  in  the  shade,)  without  souring  at 
all.  Now  if  that  isn't  all  that  could  be  desired  of  yeast,  then 
I  am  no  housekeeper,  and  don't  know  good  from  bad. 

Here  is  the  recipe  :  Wash,  peel,  and  grate  eight  large  raw 
Irish  potatoes,  (or  a  half  gallon  of  small  ones,)  put  a  good 
handful  of  hops  in  a  muslin  bag  (to  save  the  trouble  of  strain- 
ing the  tea,)  and  put  it  to  boil  in  three  pints  of  water;  when 
it  has  boiled  well,  take  out  the  bag  of  hops  and  squeeze  it, 
then  stir  in  the  grated  potato  and  keep  stirring  all  the  time 
till  it  comes  to  a  boil ;  lift  it  off  the  fire,  and  when  cool 
enough  to  bear.your  finger  in  it,  put  in  one  teacupful  of  good 
brown  sugar,  one  teacupful  of  salt,  and  a  cupful  of  old  yeast 
or  two  yeast  cakes  to  start  it,  set  it  to  rise  in  a  warm  place, 
covered  closely.  If  made  in  the  morning  it  will  be  fit  for  use 
by  evening.  I  have  had  it  rise  in  three  hours.  Put  it  in  a 
jar  that  will  hold  twice  as  much  as  you  have  in  it,  for  the 
only  fault  this  yeast  has  is  that  it  is  rising  all  the  time,  and 
wants  to  spread  itself  over  all  creation,  apparently. 

Four  tablespoonfuls  of  yeast  is  enough  for  two  quarts  of 
flour.  ,  My  experience  is  that  you  require  first-rate  flour  if 
you  want  good  bread.  I  have  known  "certain  sons  of  Be- 
lial "  who  asserted  that  a  good  cook  could  make  good  bread 
out  of  any  sort  of  ordinary  flour,  but  this  I  deny  emphatically. 
A  bad  cook  can  spoil  good  flour,  but  Pharaoh's  chief  baker 
could  not  make  good  bread  out  of  bad  flour,  and  this  I  will 
die  maintaining! 

I  make  my  bread  with  leaven,  which  I  mix  over  night. 
Take  half  the  quantity  of  flour  you  intend  to  use.  I  always 
made  bread  fresh  every  day  and  made  up  two  quarts  of  flour. 
So  I  took  a  quart  of  flour  and  put  it  in  a  half  gallon  bucket, 
added  to  it  one  teacupful  of  yeasty  and  a  pint  of  just  warm 
water,  mixed  it  perfectly  sinooth  into  a  batter,  covered  the 
bucket  close,  and  and  set  it  in  a  gallon  bucket,  put  on  the 
top  and  hung  the  bucket  on  a  hook  near  enough  to  the  kitchen 
stove  to  keep  warm. 

I  made  up  the  leaven  any  time  that  was  convenient  be- 
tween six  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  first  thing  I 
did  when  I  went  into  the  kitchen  next  morning  (at  about  six 
o'clock  generally),  was  to  look  at  the  leaven,  and  beat  it  well 
for  a  minute  or  two  with  a  spoon,  and  then  hang  it  back  on 
the  wall.    At  nine  o'clock  I  was  ready  to  mix  it  up. 

I  sifted  a  tablespoonful  of  salt  and  one  of  sugar  in  with  a 
quart  of  flour,  rubbed  into  a  tablespoonful  of  lard,  and 
mixed  it  into  a  soft  dough  with  the  leaven.  I  kneaded  it 
smooth,  and  put  it  into  a  greased  bucket  to  rise,  covered 
closely  and  set  in  a  warm  place,  usually  on  a  little  bench  or 
box  under  the  hearth  of  the  stove.  At  eleven  o'clock  it  was 
ready  to  be  kneaded  over  for  its  final  rising,  then  I  either 
moulded  it  into  rolls  or  loaves  as  I  liked,  greased  each  one 
all  over  with  sweet  lard  or  butter,  and  put  in  a  greased  pan, 
covered  with  a  thick  cloth  and  another  pan,  and  set  it  to  bake 
at  twelve  o'clock.  I  knead  it  over  as  soon  as  it  has  risen 
enough,  a  question  not  settled  at  all  bj^the  clock,  but  by  the 
look  and  feel  of  the  dough.  t  OOolf^ 

My  experience  as  a  b^^^MI*/  iVtlilt'tlJ^cjt^  should 
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be  kneaded  at  least  three  times  to  make  really  good  bread.  , 
When  you  use  leaven  the  beating  down  of  the  risen  batter  in  | 
the  inorning  takes  the  place  of  one  kneading.   We  raise  our 
own  hops.    Two  well-trained  vines  will  yield  all  that  are 
needed  by  an  ordinary  family.  The  vine  is  veryapretty,  and 
a  rapid  grower.   Well  trelHsed,  or  trained  on  strings  tied  to 
nails  against  a  wall,  it  will  yield  a  great  many  hops,  and  as  the 
vine  is  a  very  hardy  perennial,  once  planted  it  is  a  sure  ' 
possession ;  and  the  curing  of  hops  is  no  trouble. 

Gather  them  as  soon  as  the  bloom  .is  wide  open,  and  you 
see  the  pollen  or  yellow  dust  lying  distinctly  on  the  petals, 
spread  on  newspapers  or  a  cloth  in  the  sun,  turn  them  once 
or  twice,  and  by  sunset  they  will  be  dry  enough  to  tie  up  in 
strong  paper  bags  and  put  away.  At  least  that  is  the  way  I 
do  every  year. 

The  hop  leaf  while  green  will  make  just  as  good  yeast  as 
the  blossoms,  as  indeed  will  peach  leaves,  and  the  weed  that 
the  children  call  rabbit  tobacco,  the  old  nurses  call  boneset, 
and  all  the  rest  of  creation  call  life  everlasting.  It  certainly 
makes  beautiful  looking  yeast,  and  the  yeast  makes  light 
bread.  I  always  thought  I  could  detect  the  peculiar  flavor  of 
the  herb  in  the  bread,  but  that  was  probably  imagination. 

SWEET  POTATO  PONE. 

This  dish,  which  is  practically  unknown  outside  of  the  Car- 
otinas,  is  seen  in  its  perfection  only  in  certain  families  in,  or 
from  the  Cape  Fear  country,  the  original  recipe  having  been 
brought  by  Gov.  Sir  John  Veamans  from  Barbadoes  in  1665, 
when  he  came  to  make  the  first  settlement  on  the  Cape  Fear 
river,  and  preserved  by  his  descendants  to  the  present 
time. 

To  be -eaten  in  perfection  it  must  be  made  exactly  accord- 
ing to  the  recipe  given,  and  served  hot.  Let  no  experiment- 
ing housewife  add  either  eggs  or  milk;  or  leave  out  one 
single  ingredient  or  proportion. 

Peel  and  grate  raw  sweet  potatoes.  To  five  teacupful's  of 
grated  potato  add  three  of  the  same  cupfuls  of  best  West 
India  molasses,  two  of  good  butter,  one  cupful  each  of  pre- 
served ginger  and  candied  orange  peel  chopped  in  small  bits 
like  citron  for  a  cake ;  two  tables poonfuls  of  mixed  spices 
beaten  fine ;  one  of  ground  race  ginger,  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  unless  the  butter  is  salted.  Mix  all  these  well  together, 
and  put  into  a  well-buttered,  deep,  earthernware  baking  pan, 
and  cook  slowly.  It  should  be  a  rich  dark  brown  when  done. 
Don'i  take  it  out  of  the  oven  until  a  knife  blade  thrust  to  the 
very  bottom  of  the  pan  comes  out  clean.  Cut  it  in  inch  thick 
slices  when  helping  it,  and  eat  it  hot.  It  is  very  nice  cold,  but 
the  butter  has  a  vexatious  way  of  congealing  and  showing  like 
cold  grease  when  it  is  cold.  It  can  be  heated  over  without 
damage  to  its  excellence.  The  original  recipe  had  the  addition 
of  half  a  tumblerful  of  the  best  Jamaica  rum,  but  really  good 
rum  is  hard  to  get  away  from  the  seaboard,  and  we  never  used 
it.  Mother  sometimes  put  in  a  cordial  glassful  of  the  syrup 
from  brandy  peaches,  for  potato  pone,  like  the  little  Mar- 
chioness's orange  peel  and  water,  will  bear  a  great  deal  of 
seasoning.  I  have  never  seen  any  one  eat  it  for  the  first 
time  who  did  not  declare  it  was  the  very  best  way  sweet  po- 
tatoes could  be  used  as  dessert. 

BELLE  FRITTERS. 

My  first  recollection  of  these  superlative  fritters  dates  back 
to  a  day  when  I  was  a  tiny  little  tot,  and  nurse,  at  whose 
heels  I  was  ever  to  be  found,  was  making  them  for  a  dinner 
party,  at  which  a  gay  young  naval  officer,  who  was  afterward 
to  be  world-famous  as  the  captain  of  the  Confederate  cruiser 
Shenandoah,  was  to  be  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes. 

Then  came  all  manner  of  crosses  and  losses,  and  in  mid- 
vortex  such  fleshly  joys  as  fritters  went  out  of  sight  and  mind. 


An  invalid's  fancy,  however  recalled  them,  and  with  the 
spirit  of  a  volunteer  for  a  forlorn  hope  I  went  out  to  concoct 
them,  or  the  nearest  approximation  thereto  which  I  could 
attain. 

I  armed  myself  for  the  fray  with  Mrs.  Mason's  excellent 
cook  book,  but  it  only  helped  me  as  to  proportions,  the  mo- 
dus operandi  was  not  given,  so  I  laid  it  down  and  took  coun- 
sel with  common  sense  and  some  practical  knowledge  of 
cooking.  — 

Here  is  my  process,  step  by  step :  First,  I  put  a  gallon 
bucket  on  the  fire  and  in  it  was  two  pounds  of  clean  sweet 
"country"  lard. 

Then  I  put  a  pint  of  water  in  a  rather  deep  tin  pan  and 
set  it  on  the  fire,  salted  it  to  taste,  and  put  into  it  one  teacup- 
ful  of  white  sugar,  when  it  reached  the  boiling  point  I  took  it 
off  (the  cook  books  say  stir  the  flour  into  it  while  boiling  on 
the  fire,  but  I  could  not  do  that,)  and  stirred  by  degrees  a 
pint  of  sifted  flour  into  it,  and  bless  me  what  a  job  it  was  to 
get  it  perfectly  smooth!  I  put  it  back  on  the  stove  and 
stirred  diligently  all  the  while,  and  it  thickened  and  kept 
thickening  like  stiff  dough,  tilt  in  despair  I  took  it  off  of  the 
fire  again,  and  began  to  break  the  eggs— six  of  them— into  it 
one  at  a  time  and  stir  them  in,  and  oh,  but  wasn't  it  a  job !  I 
grew  frantic ;  I  thought  I  never  would  reduce  that  mass  to  a 
stirable  condition,  but  I  kept  on  like  Gideon  after  the  Mid- 
ianites,  "faint  yet  pursuing;"  and  when  the  sixth  egg  was 
beaten  in  I  had  subdued  my  adrersaiy,  and  had  a  manage- 
able though  very  thick  batter  which  I  put  back  on  the  fire 
and  stirred  until  it  smelt  cooked,  and  looked  clear.  By  that 
time  the  lard  in  the  bucket  was  boiling,  and  I  dropped,  one 
after  another,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  batter  into  it.  Of  course 
each  one  went  immediately  to  the  bottom,  and  in  a  minute 
I  went  there  too,  with  a  fork,  and  gently  lifted  each  fellow  up 
and  forthwith  it  sailed  on  top  and  staid  there. 

The  first  shape  they  took  was  very  discouraging,  being  flat 
and  ragged ;  but  by  and  by  as  you  turn  and  re-turn  them,  for 
they  are  slow  things  to  cook,  they  puff,  and  swell,  and  round 
out  like  eggs  or  devil's  puff  balls  until  they  are  things  of 
beauty,  belles  for  true. 

They  must  brown  all  over,  a  rich  crisp  brown ;  and  when 
done  lay  them  a  little  apart  on  a  large  dish  near  the  fire,  and 
serve  just  as  soon  as  possible,  for  they  lose  their  exquisite 
crispness,  and  fall  after  a  while.  They  are  a  most  beautiful 
dish,  and  eaten  with  a  rich  wine  sauce,  or  powdered  sugar 
and  cinnamon,  as  you  happen  to  prefer,  you  will  declare 
them  to  be  fit  food  for  gods  and  men  I 

The  making  of  them  isn't  one  bit  of  a  frolic,  however. 
Unless  you  have  infinite  faith  in  your  own  capacity,  you  get 
desperate  over  it,  and  make  a  whole  burnt  offering  of  your- 
self, and  wish  such  a  dish  had  never  been  invented,  and  all 
the  other  frantic  tfiings  common  to  cooks  born  above  stairs. 

But  when  they  are  lying  in  rosy-brown  crispness  on  some- 
body's plate,  if  you  are  a  woman  womanly,  you  will  think : 
"  Well  it  was  worth  all  my  trouble  to  see  him  enjoy  the  pretty 
things  so  heartily." 

The  lard  used  to  boil  them  needs  only  to  be  strained 
through  the  sifter  to  be  just  as  good  as  before.  Indeed  all 
lard  used  for  frying  things— -except  fish  and  oysters— needs 
only  to  be  strained  while  hot  into  another  bucket  to  be  "just 
as  good  as  new,"  and  is  a  decided  saving  in  the  long  run 
over  the  plan  of  taking  a  little  and  frying  half  of  it  into  the 
dish  you  are  preparing  and  leaving  the  rest  as  soap  grease  or 
waste.  Put  in  enough  to  completely  float  the  articles  to  be 
fried,  take  them  out  with  a  perforated  ladle,  or  a  fork,  letting 
them  drip  a  moment  over  the  frying  pan,  before  laying  them 
on  the  napkin  or  blotting  paper.  Then  immediately  take  the 
lard  off  of  the  fire  when  done  with  it,  and^ain  it  at  once. 

Digitized  by  Catiurm. 
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BAGS. 

The  Powdkr  Bag— The  Darning  Bag— The  Work  Bag— The 
Dust  Ci/iTH  Bag. 

T  seems  early  to  begin  writing  or 
even  thinking  of  the  holiday  season 
and  its  many  beautiful  or  useful 
presents  which  we  give  ur  which 
are  given  by  somebody,  but  after 
all  December  will  soon  be  here  and 
then  our  troubles  will  begin.  Not 
that  it  grieves  us  to  give ;  oh  no, 
but  it  does  grieve  us  dreadfully  to 
be  obliged  to  pass  by  the  beautiful, 
expensive  articles  which  we  so  long 
to  buy  and  purchase  the  plainer 
and  cheaper  things  which  our 
pocket  books  and  our  common 
sense  tell  us  is  all  we  can  afford. 
There  is  a  partial  remedy  for  this 
in  making  some  of  our  presents  at 
home;  there  are  many  dainty  and 
even  elegant  fancy  articles  which  do  not  cost  a  great  deal  of 
time  nor  money  and  at  the  same  time  may  be  made  by  any 
woman  with  the  least  taste  for  work  of  this  kind.  First  of  all 
come  the  "Bags."  There  are  few  things  that  offer  more  va- 
riety In  sorts  and  sizes  and  in  the  number  of  uses  for  which 
they  are  designed  than  the  bags,  and  few  things  give  greater 
comfort  and  pleasure  to  all  womankind. 

First  of  all  is  the  Powder  Bag.  This  is  an  article  which 
almost  every  one  owns  and,  yet  how  many  have  a  pretty  one  ? 
Take  one  ounce  of  white  split  zephyr  and  half  a  dozen 
skeins  of  gold  colored  embroidery  silk ;  with  a  moderate  size 
needle,  crochet  first  one  row  in  plain  stitch,  then  one  row  of 
star  stitch,  repeating  over  and  over  again  until  you  have  a 
piece  the  size  you  wish.  Make  another  the  same  size  and 
sew  or  crochet  the  edges  of  three  sides  together.  Crochet  a 
border  in  shell  stitch  all  around  the  bag  thus  formed  and 
when  finished  take  your  silk  and  with  an  embroidery  needle, 
put  a  dot  of  color  in  the  head  of  each  star  stitch  ;  then  run  a 
crocheted  line  of  the  silk  all  around  the  outside  edge  of  the 
border  and  finish  with  a  cord  and  tassels  of  the  silk  and 
zephyr.  Into  this  bag,  slip  the  plain  bag  of  flannel  and  draw 
up  and  tie  the  cord  and  you  have  a  dainty  little  present 
which  is  always  acceptable. 

Second,  the  Darning  Bag.  This  is  something  every  mother 
will  appreciate.  You  can  give  nothing  more  acceptable  than 
a  receptacle  for  all  the  socks  and  stockings  as  they  are 
brought  in  from  the  wash,  where 
they  may  be  safe  and  convenient 
of  access.  This  is  made  of  cre- 
tonne, requiring  one  and  one- 
half  yards.  One  yard  and  a  quai^ 
ter  is  cut  off  and  hemmed  at  both 
ends.  Then  each  side  is  gathered 
and  sewed  around  a  piece  of 
pasteboard  cut  and  covered  with 
the  cretonne,  in  the  manner  shown 
by  the  illustration.  One-half 
dozen  little  brass  rings  must  be 
sewed  to  the  edge  of  each  end  of 

the  cretonne  and  a  bright  ribbon  run  through  to  hang  it  up 
by.  If  you  like,  the  pasteboard  on  one  side  may  be  double 
and  in  between,  you  may  put  white  flannel  cut  in  the  same 
shape  to  receive  the  needles. 

Third  comes  the  Work  Bag.  This  is  only  designed  for 
fancy  work  and  is  made  by  taking  a  piece  of  flannel  or  cloth 
and  cutting  out  of  it  four  pieces  fourteen  inches  iQog 


about  five  or  six  inches  broad ;  point  these  sections  at  one 
end  in  this  shape.  On  each  embroider  some  little 
spray  or  fancy  design  or  the  initials  of  the  one  for 
whom  it  is  intended.   Line  each  piece  with  silesia 
of  the  color  of  the  silk  used  to  embroider  it  and 
\/*rif^/   sew  all  together  as  a  bag.   Run  a  ribbon  draw 
N/      string  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  top,  leav- 
ing long  ends  to  tie  into  a  bow;  put  a  bow  of  the  same  rib- 
bon on  the  point  at  the  bottom  and  your  work  bag  is  done. 

Fourth,  the  Dust  Cloth  Bag.  This  may  be  made  of  cre- 
tonne or  prettier  still  of  colored  flannel  and  or- 
namented as  in  cut.  One  piece  of  cloth  about 
fifteen  inches  long  and  six  wide,  pointed  at  the 
top  and  straight  across  the  bottom.  A  second 
piece  of  cloth  is  cut  the  same  width  and  about 
four  inches  shorter,  but  square  at  both  ends. 
Sew  these  two  pieces  together  at  the  bottom  and 
sides  and  bind  them  with  ribbon  or  braid ;  bind 
each  separately  across  the  top  and  leave  open  to 
slip  the  dust  r^  in.  A  la^e  brass  ring  at  the  top  and 
smaller  ones  across  the  bottom  give  a  neat  finish. 

—E.  L.  Winston, 

Ongbal  In  Good  HousBKBBriHO. 

A  OASTLB  IV  THE  AIS. 

You  ask  me  to  sell  out  my  title 

And  right  to  my  castle  in  air, 
Wheie  I  dream  through  the  slumberous  aoootide, 

For^etfu]  of  trouble  and  care. 

For  what  shall  I  barter  this  castle— 

This  beautiful  castle  in  Spain? 
These  dreams  and  these  visions  poetic. 

And  iriiat  Is  the  end  I  shall  g&iD? 

Its  walls  reach  far  down  in  the  valley. 

Its  tower  in  the  clouds  is  lost ; 
Its  light  is  electric,  from  heaveo, 

And  pictures  of  infinite  cost 

Are  hung  in  each  radiant  sunset, 
Where  the  moon  and  the  stars  can  see; 

And  the  frs^rance  of  roses  and  lilies 
On  the  soft  air  is  wafted  to  me. 

And  here  I  can  lie,  all  forgetful, 

On  nectar  and  manna  can  sup; ' 
There's  no  tithing  of   mint  and  of  anise," 

No  washing  of  "  platter  and  cup." 

The  facts  that  are  sordid  and  grinding, 

The  fancies  that  worry  and  wear, 
The  questions  that  puzzle  and  tremble 

Come  not  to  the  castle  in  air. 

The  "  right "  and  the  "  wrong  "  is  all  settled, 

The  "  poor  "  are  about  me  no  more ; 
Only  white-^bed  and  beantifnl  Children 

"  Hide-and-seek"  at  the  open  door. 

Then,  soulful  of  rest  and  refreshment, 

I  come  back  to  earth  and  its  strife, — 
Close  the  door  of  my  beautiful  castle, 

And  take  up  the  burden  of  life. 

And  for  nought  upon  earth  would  I  barter 

This  castle  that  floats  in  the  air ; 
Jt  waits  for  and  welcomes  me  ever,— 

A  refuge  from  gloom  and  despair. 

And  so  I  will  cherish  my  visions. 

And  treasure  the  magical  key 
That  unlocks  still  the  mystical  portal 

Of  the  castle  of  dreams  for  me, 

—Mrs.  C.  H.  I<i.  Thomas. 


On  the  worn  features  of  the  weariest  face 

Some  youthful  memory  leaves  its  hidden  trace ; 

As  in  old  gardens,  left  by  exiled  kii^,  — ,  .  * 

The  marble  basins  tell  o|^id^n 
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BALAHonra  aooottvts 

As  Mrs.  Jenkins  did  with  Mk.  Jenkins. 

EN  Mr.  Jenkins  went  to  the  city  on 
Saturday  morning,  his  wife  accom- 
panied him  to  do  a  little  shopping. 
As  they  were  walking  to  the  train, 
Mr.  J.,  happening  to  glance  down 
at  his  coat,  uttered  a  vigorous  ex- 
clamation, and  added,  " I  thought 
you  promised  to  sew  that  loose 
button  on  my  coat.  Now  it  is  gone, 
and  a  fine  figure  I  cut  I  Don't  I  ? " 
"  I'm  very  sorry  John,  but—" 
"*But'  won't  put  it  on  again. 
There's  going  to  be  a  committee  meeting  in  the  office,  too,  this 
morning,  and  I  don't  care  to  look  as  if  I  were  coming  to 
pieces,  I'd  like  to  know  what  was  the  use  of  my  leaving 
it  at  home,  yesterday?" 

"  I  had  the  needle  and  thread  in  my  hand  to  do  it,  John, 
just  as  the  baby  fell  down-stairs,  and  that  frightened  me  so 
that  it  put  everything  else  out  of  my  mind.  I  was  anxious 
about  her  for  hours,  you  know." 

"  How  she  came  to  get  such  a  fall,  is  more  than  I  can  see. 
What's  the  use,  any  way,  of  you  women  staying  at  home  all 
day,  if  you  can't  even  keep  the  children  from  breaking  their, 
necks  ? " 

"She  was  scarcely  out  of  my  sight  for  a  moment  all  day, 
except  just  that  once,  and — " 

"  Well,  never  mind.  I  suppose  you  can  sew  on  the  button 
to-night ;  but  I  wish  you  kept  a  memorandum.  What  you 
women  ever  do  with  your  memories  I  don't  see.  Probably 
they're  too  precious  to  use.''  And  Mr.  Jenkins  relapsed  into 
silence  and  a  perusal  of  the  morning  paper. 

When  they  were  leaving  the  train,  Mrs.  Jenkins  said  meekly, 
**  If  you  are  not  too  busy  to-day,  John,  I  wish  you  would  stop 
at  Polisher's  and  get  my  lace  pin.  I  shall  need  it  to  wear 
to  the  concert,  to-night  None  of  my  other  pins  are  fit. 
I'd  get  it  myself,  if  it  weren't  so  far  down  town." 

*'  There  I  I've  thought  of  that  pin  a  hundred  times,  if  I  have 
once  ;  but  I  never  have  more  than  time  to  catch  the  last  boat 
when  I  come  past.   I'll  get  it  to-night." 

Mr.  Jenkins  had  a  hurried  and  busy  day,  and  felt  so  warm 
in  consequence,  that  he  had  to  stop  on  his  way  to  the  ferry, 
to  drink  a  glass  of  soda  water.  That  used  up  all  his  spare 
minutes,  and  when  he  passed  Polisher's  jewelry  store,  he 
was  walking  as  if  for  a  wager. 

One  evening,  about  the  middle  of  the  following  week,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jenkins  sat  in  "social  silence,"  on  the  broad 
piazza,  the  former  trying  to  read  by  the  waning  light,  while 
his  wife  was  diligently  making  entries  of  some  sort,  in  a  little 
red  blank-book. 

Mr.  Jenkins  laid  his  paper  aside  for  a  moment,  and  watched 
his  wife.  Finally  he  said,  "  I'm  glad  to  see  you  growing  so 
53rstematic  and  economical  in  your  housekeeping.  I  hope  it 
will  tell  when  the  bills  come  in." 

"  It's  not  housekeeping  accounts,  this  time,  John  ;  though 
I  do  try  to  be  regular  about  those." 

"  I  don't  see  what  it  can  be,  then.  Seems  to  me  you  have 
grown  very  literary  lately.  I  don't  know  how  often  I've  seen 
you  writing  in  that  book.  Suppose  you  let  me  have  a  look  at 
it."   And  he  reached  out  his  hand. 

"Not  just  yet,"  said  Mrs.  Jenkins.  "Please  wait  a  little. 
You  may  see  it  Saturday  night.  That  is  if — if  accounts  balance, 
or  if  there  is  something  to  my  credit." 

Mr.  Jenkins  looked  puzzled.  "So  it  is  an  account-book, 
after  nil.  Well,  I'd  just  as  soon  wait.  I  will  audit  it  for  you 
on  Saturday.    That  is  if  the  items  are  not  too  small  and 


tedious,— one  cent  for  glove  buttons,  three  cents  for  hair-pins, 
five  cents  for  a  car-fare." 

"  I  don't  think  you  will  find  the  items  tedious,"  was  the  re- 
ply ;  and  the  matter  dropped. 

About  ten  o'clock,  Saturday  night,  it  occurred  to  Mr. 
Jenkins  to  call  for  his  wife's  account-book. 

"  You  said  it  was  not  your  household  account,  so  I  suppose 
it  has  to  do  with  private  expenses,"  he  remarked. 

"It  is  neither,"  said  Mrs.  Jenkins.  "It  is  only  a  memo- 
randum of  items  I  wanted  to  keep  in  mind." 

"Well,  that's  an  excellent  idea,  though  I  don't  see  vrhy  it 
needs  balancing." 

"Perhaps  you  will  see  in  a  moment.  It's  an  account  of 
what  ought  to  have  been  remembered,  and  not  of  what  is  to 
be ;  and  I'll  read  it  myself."' 

"  Well,  you  are  a  queer  woman  I  That's  all  I  have  to  say. 
I  don't  see  the  sense  of  such  a  memorandum,  but  go  ahead." 

Mrs.  Jenkins  began  to  read  aloud. 

"  Saturday,  Debit— Forgot  to  sew  button  on  Mr.  Jenkins's 
coat.  Credit. — Mr.  Jenkins  forgot  to  bring  my  pin  from 
Polisher's." 

Mr.  Jenkins  whistled  and  sat  upright.  "  You  are  keeping 
somebody's  accounts  beside  your  own,  I  observe." 

"  Certainly,  my  dear,"  said  his  wife  sweetly.  '*  I  couldn't 
make  things  balance  otherwise,  you  know." 

He  subsided  with  a  re»gned  air,  and  Mrs.  Jenkins  went 
on:— 

"  Forgot  to  tell  Patrick  to  put  away  the  lawn-mower." 

"  In  consequence  of  which,"  added  John  in  an  audible  foot- 
note, "  it  was  out  all  night  in  the  rain,  and  became  diockii^Iy 
rusty." 

The  account  proceeded. 

"  Sunday :  —  Forgot  the  number  of  our  new  pew.  Mr. 
Jenkins  forgot  nothing."  A  look  of  quiet  triumph  shone 
from  the  arm-chair  occupied  by  paterfamilias. 

"  Monday  : — Forgot  to  have  more  starch  put  into  the  col- 
lars and  cuffs.   Mr.  Jenkins  forgot  to  order  a  barrel  of  wood." 

"  Tuesday :— My  record  clear.  Mr.  Jenkins  forgot  to  tell 
Jack  that  Helen  Lovering  was  spending  the  day  here. 
Whereby  Jack  lost  a  golden  opportunity,'  may  end  by  losing 
Helen  herself;  and  has  had  a  fit  of  the  blues  ever  since." 

"  Wednesday : — Forgot  to  have  chocolate  instead  of  coffee 
for  breakfast.  Mr.  Jenkins  forgot  to  send  the  glazier  up  to 
mend  the  pane  of  glass  that  baby  broke.  In  consequence  of 
which,  the  rain  came  in  while  we  were  away  from  home,  and 
ruined  the  new  plush  chair.   Spoilt  lawn-mower  canceled." 

"  I  would  suggest,"  said  a  voice  from  the  arm-chair,  "  that  we 
deal  with  bare  items,  and  dispense  with  superfluous  com- 
ments." 

"  Thursday :  —  Forgot  to  keep  the  scissors  out  of  baby's 
reach.   Century  much  the  worse  in  consequence." 

"  Mr.  Jenkins  forgot  to  mail  my  letter  to  Harriet ;  as  a  re- 
result,  letting  her  come  up  from  Bound  Brook,  yesterday,  to 
find  the  house  closed  and  family  out  of  town." 

"  Friday : — Forgot  my  umbrella  and  left  it  in  the  cars.  Mr. 
Jenkins  forgot,  until  after  dinner,  to  tell  me  that  Aunt  Kate 
was  expecting  us  to  dine  with  her.  Consequence,  she  ate  a 
cold  dinner  alone  after  waiting  an  hour." 

"  I  have  once  before  remarked,"  interposed  Mr.  Jenkins, 
"that  I  would  be  obliged  to  you  for  sticking  to  the  account 
in  the  book." 

"It  will  help  us  to  make  a  just  balance,  if  we  weigh  con- 
sequences," replied  his  wife,  placidly.  "  Have  patience;  I  have 
nearly  finished." 

"  Saturday :— Fotgot  to  see  that  Bridget  put  salt  into  the 
bread.  Consequence,  it  was  insipid,  but  not  the  comments 
made  on  it."  ■ 

"  Mr.  Jenkins  forgot  to  iuD^^|b<bf  isa^t^W^foo" 
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this  morning."    At  this  announcement,  the  gentleman  in 

question,  raised  his  eyebrows  in  sudden  recollection  and 
looked  slightly  apprehensive.  "  Consequences,  the  kitchen- 
ceiling  fell  at  4  o'clock." 
Bill  for  damages  :— 

To  Patrick's  time  spent  in  clearing  away  rubbish. 
To  one  meat  dish,      (broken)  .... 
To  one  gravy  boat,         "  .... 
To  one  glass  pitcher,       "  .... 
To  two  pipkins,  "  .... 

To  Snnday's  piece  of  roast  beef  baried  in  mortar, 
To  Doctor's  services  to  cook's  injuries. 
To  Coart-plaster  and  arnica,  ..... 
To  Estimated  cost  of  replutering  kitchen, . 

Total,  fia9o 

"  Don't  look  so  troubled,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Jenkins 
cheerfully,  "  1  would  not  let  the  children  tell  you,  because  I 
wanted  to  break  it  to  you  gently.  Only,  before  you  go  to  bed, 
please  balance  the  account  for  the  week."  And  she  handed 
him  the  little  red  book. 

  — Zu£y  Foster. 

Original  in  Good  Housbxbbping. 

THE  FATE  OF  AH  IKSPIEATIOff. 

A  pensive  maid  sat  reading.   "  What  genius  rare  I  "  she  sighed 
"  U,  would  /were  a  poet  I  "  she  rapturously  cried. 
"  I  feel  Huch  inspiration  I   Oh,  what  a  blissful  doubt — 
Perhaps  I  am  a  poet,  and  never  found  it  outl " 

"I  think  I'll  write  a  sonnet."   So  sat  her  down  to  write. 
Somehow  the  fit  ideas  all  took  themselves  to  fight ; 
Somehow  she  really  ^w/t/ff'/find  anything  to  say, 
Although  she  toiled  and  struggled  through  half  a  sammer's  day. 

At  last  she  cried,  bewildered  o'er  various  themes  sublime, 
•'I  know  I  could  write  sonnets,  if  they  didn't  >iai«  torhywul" 
She  wept,  this  embryo  poet,  tlien  said,  as  teardrops  fell, 
"I'll  look  in  my  receipt-book,  for  maybe  that  will  tetl." 

And  there  she  found 

"A  RBCEIFT  FOR  A  RHYME." 
"  Take  a  trifle  of  poetry,  a  small  pinch  of  prose. 
And  a  handful  of  nonsense,  as  every  one  knows ; 
Then  put  them  to  simmer,  and  boil  them  in  time, — 
And  when  it  is  finished  you'll  have  a  good  Rhyme." 

The  damsel  was  delighted,  here  was  a  perfect  guide ; 
New  she  would  write  her  sonnet ;  she  took  her  pen  and  tritd. 
She  tried,  but  strange  to  mention,  that  poem  wouldn't  be, — 
Before,  she  had  idtat,  but  minus  rhymes  was  she ; 

Now  she  could  rhymt  superbly,  but  all  idtat  had  fled ; 
So,  useless  was  her  knowlec^  **  Blank  verse  might  do,"  she  said. 
Thenirith  new  hope  she  tried  it,  but  this  result  was  worse,— 
Blank  brains  and  blanker  paper,  but  not  one  smalt  blank  verse  I 
"  Perhaps,"  she  mused,  "  in  poetry,  the  same  as  making  cake. 
Yon  have  to  '  use  your  judgment,*— so  I'll  my  judgment  take; 
I've  mized  the  other  items,  and  now  I  shall  succeed ; 
I'll  write  a  Ivvtly  poem."  The  silent  minutes  speed. 

The  watchful  clock  keeps  ticking,  the  verses  must  be  done; 
She  eyes  a  spotless  paper,  with  not  a  line — not  otu! 
The  mocking  clock  ticks  gaily,  the  saucy  minutes  fly, — 
Oh  I  can  such  aspiration,  such  high  ambition  die  ? 

At  last  a  tearful  maiden  uplifts  her  pensive  bead : 

"  I've  added  all  my  judgment— it's  freezing  cold,**  she  said. 

"  But  it  is  all  that's  needed ;  it  leads  me  to  infer 

That  I  am      a  poet;  butob,  I  wish  Iwerel" 

MORAL. 

O  would-be  bards  I  take  warning  from  this  fair  maiden's  fate. 
And  learn  to  "  use  your  judgment "  before  it  is  too  late ; 
Don't  try  to  write  at  random,  with  naught  to  write  about. 
For  if  there  is  no  rhyme  within^  there'll  be  no  rhyme  without 

—Mffie  K.  Kellogg. 

Thx  soul  of  mosic  slumbers  in  the  shell. 
Till  waked  and  kindled  by  the  master's  spell. 
And  feeling  hearts,  touch  them  but  rightly,  pour 
A  Aonsand  melodies  unheard  before.— JPtyvr^. 


Original  in  Good  HotMBKaariNa. 

Bisourrs  and  bseakfasts. 

[  This  ttriti  <^  paper t  is  Original  in  GooD  HoOSEKBXPIHG  atid  it  ttst 
pritUtJ  elsewhtrt.  It  it  the  mdf  teriet  which  Mitt  I^trloa  preparei  t«r 
puNicaiiaH  regularly-l 

V. 

DURING  the  warm  weather  it  was  advisable  to  pro- 
vide light  foods  for  the  breakfast,  but  now  that 
cooler  days  have  come,  something  more  subr 
stantial  is  better.  Many  things  which  were  not 
appropriate  in  warm  weather  are  now  particularly 
appetizing.  On  a  cold  morning  the  breakfast  room  is  a  very 
attractive  place  if  it  be  made  bright  with  autumn  leaves  and 
flowers.  With  pleasant  surroundings,  and  some  simple  dishes, 
well  cooked  and  served  hot,  the  workers  will  go  forth  well 
fortified  for  the  day's  duties. 

(breakfast.) 

Cantaloupe.  Oatmeal. 
Corned  Beef  Bash.        Poached  Eggs  on  Toast. 
Florida  Com  Cake.         Flannel  Cakes. 
CoJ^. 

Oatmeal  Muffins. 

'1  he  materials  for  two  dozen  muffins  are  a  cupful  and  a  half  of 
oatmeal  mush,  a  cupful  and  a  half  of  Graham,  half  a  cupful  of 
wheat  dour,  one  cupful  of  milk,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  three  eggs.  Beat  the  salt,  sugar,  milk 
and  yolks  of  eggs  into  the  mush,  beating  vigorously  for  five  min- 
utes. Mia  the  baking  powder  with  the  Graham  and  flour. 
Add  this  and  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth,  to  the 
batter.  Pour  this  batter  into  hot  buttered  gem  pans.  Bake  in  a 
hot  oven  for  half  an  hour. 

Johnnie  Gems. 

For  two  dozen  gems  there  will  be  required  one  pint  of  sour  milk, 
one  pint  of  flour,  three  gills  of  com  meal,  one  of  molasses, 
one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  teaspoonful  and  a  half  of  soda  and 
one  egg.  Put  the  sour  milk  and  molasses  in  a  large  bowl.  Dis- 
solve the  soda  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cold  water.  Stir  this  into 
the  sour  milk  and  molasses.  Now  add  the  meal,  flour  and  salt, 
and  beat  well.  Beat  the  egg  very  light  and  stir  it  into  the  batter. 
Pour  the  mixture  into  hot  buttered  gem  pans  and  bake  in  a  hot 
oven  for  half  an  hour. 

Thin  Corn  Bread. 

Into  a  large  bowl  put  one  cupful  of  rarn  meal,  one  tablespoonful 
of  butter,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar. 
Pour  on  this  a  cupful  and  a  half  of  boiling  water.  Beat  well,  and 
then  add  one  unbeaten  egg.  Beat  for  five  minutes.  Spread  this 
about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  deep  in  a  shallow  buttered  pan.  Bake 
for  half  an  hour  in  a  very  hot  oven.  There  should  be  two  crisp 
crusts  with  a  thin  layer  of  soft  mush  between  them  when  it  is  done. 
Everything  depends  upon  the  thorough  beating  and  a  very  hot 
oven. 

Corn  Dropc. 

Make  the  mixture  the  same  as  for  thin  com  bread,  but  add  two 
well  beaten  eggs  and  one  gill  of  cold  milk.   Drop  this  in  stnall 
tablespoonfuls  on  a  buttered  pan.  Bake  for  twenty  minutes  in  a 
very  hot  oven. 
Corn  Pone. 

Put  into  a  large  bowl  one  pint  of  white  com  meal,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  butter  and  one  level  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Pour  over 
this  one  generous  pint  of  boiling  milk.  Beat  this  well.  Beat  the 
whites  of  five  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth  and  add  the  yolks  to  them. 
Beat  a  minute  longer.  Add  this  to  the  scalded  mixture  and  bake 
in  two  buttered  pans  for  forty  minutes. 
Florida  Muffins. 

For  two  dozen  muflias  use  a  scant  half  cupful  of  fine  breakfast 
hominy,  one  pint  of  white  corn  meal,  one  pint  of  milk,  half  a  cup- 
ful of  boiling  water,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  sugar,  one  level  teaspoonful  of  salt,  three  teaspoon- 
fuls of  baking  powder,  and  three  eggs.  ■ 

Put  the  hominy  in  a  small  dou^^y^.y^'A^J^  W*) 
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put  the  honuny  in  a  stewpan  aad  set  this  pan  in  another  contain- 
ing hot  water.  Set  the  utensil  on  the  stove,  and  cook  the  hominy 
for  half  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  that  timp  add  the  salt,  sugar  and 
butter.  Heat  the  milk  to  the  boiling  point  and  pour  it  over  the 
com  meal.  Beat  well,  and  then  beat  into  it  the  hominy  mixture. 
Set  away  in  a  cool  place.  This  is  to  be  done  in  the  evening  if  the 
muffins  ar«  to  be  served  at  breakfast  the  next  morning.  In  the 
morning  sift  the  baking  powder  into  (he  mixture  and  add  the  eggs, 
yolks  and  whites  beaten  separately.  Bake  for  twenty-five  minutes 
in  hot  gem  pans  and  a  hot  oven.  One  or  two  extra  eggs  may  be 
used,  if  you  see  fit ;  in  which  case  take  only  half  the  given  quan- 
tity of  baking  powder. 

Corn  Cake  Baked  In  the  Prying  Pan. 

This  is  a  peculiar,  but  very  satisfactory,  kind  of  corn  cake.  It  is 
cooked  in  what  in  New  England  is  called  a  spider,  and  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  country,  a  skillet— a  frying  pan  with  a  short 
handle.  The  materials  useid  lor  the  cake  are  one  cupful  of  sotur 
milk,  two  cupfnis  of  sweet  milk,  two  level  taUespoonfuls  of  sugar, 
one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  scant  teaspoonful  of  soda,  two  eggs,  one 
cupful  and  two>thirds  of  yellow  com  meal,  one-third  of  a  cupful  of 
flour,  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter. 

Place  a  large  frying-pan  on  the  back  part  of  the  stove,  where  it 
will  heat  slowly.  Mix  all  the  dry  ingredients.  Beat  the  eggs  till 
they  are  light.  Dissolve  the  soda  in  one  tablespoonful  of  cold 
water,  and  stir  into  the  sour  milk.  Add  to  the  dry  ingredients  the 
sour  milk  and  one  cupful  of  the  sweet  milk ;  also  the  beaten  eggs. 
Draw  the  frying-pan  forward  where  it  will  get  quite  hot,  and  put 
in  the  butter,  greasing  the  sides  and  bottom  welL  Pour  the  batter 
into  this,  and  then  pour  in  the  remaining  cold  milk,  but  do  not  stir. 
Bake  for  half  an  hour  in  a  moderately  hot  oven. 
Sour  Milk  Corn  Cake. 

If  you  wish  to  make  two  shallow  pans  of  the  cake  use  one  pint 
of  sour  milk,  three  gills  of  com  meal,  the  same  quantity  of  flour, 
one-third  of  a  cupful  of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved 
in  one  tablespoonful  of  cold  water,  one  scant  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
three  e^^s,  and  three  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  (melted.) 

Mix  all  the  dry  ingredients  and  rub  them  through  a  sieve.  Beat 
the  e^s,  yolks  and  whites  separately.  Dissolve  the  soda  and  stir 
it  into  the  sour  milk.  Now  add  the  dry  ingredients,  the  e^,  and 
the  melted  butter.    Bake  for  half  an  hour  in  a  moderately  hot  oven. 

The  batter  makes  nice  muffins  if  baked  in  hot  gem  pans.  There 
will  be  enough  for  two  dozen. 
Ralaed  Whoat  Flannel  Cakes. 

For  six  persons  use  a  pint  and  a  half  of  flour,  a  pint  of  warm 
milk,  half  a  gill  of  yeast,  a  level  teaspoonful  of  salt,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  butter,  and  two  eggs. 

Put  the  flour  and  salt  in  a  deep  bowl.  Melt  the  butter  in  the 
milk.  Add  this  mixture,  which  should  be  blood  warm,  to  the  flour. 
Now  add  the  yeast,  and  beat  well.  Cover  the  bowl  and  set  in  a 
moderately  warm  place,  over  night.  In  the  morning  beat  the 
whites  of  the  . eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  and  then  add  the  yolks,  and 
beat  a  minute  longer.  Add  these  eggs  to  the  risen  batter  and  beat 
well.  Fry  on  a  griddle,  having  the  cakes  about  twice  as  large  as 
an  ordinary  griddle  cake. 

Raleed  Com  Flannel  Cakes.  s 

Use  two  cupfuls  of  corn  meal,  one  cupful  of  flour,  one  pint  of 
boiling  water,  three  gills  of  cold  milk,  half  a  gill  of  yeast,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  a  level  tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  and  two  eggs. 

Put  the  meal,  butter,  salt  and  sugar  ia  a  bowl  and  pour  the  boil- 
ing water  on  the  mixture.  Beat  well,  and  gradually  beat  in  the 
cold  milk.  Now  add  the  flour,  and  when  the  batter  is  smooth,  add 
the  yeast.  Beat  the  batter  vigorously  for  ten  minutes ;  then  cover, 
and  let  it  rise  over  night  In  the  morning  add  the  ^gs,  well 
beaten,  and  fry  the  same  as  wheat  flannel  cakes. 

Baklngr-Powder  Flannel  Cakea. 

To  make  these  you  will  need  these  materials  :  a  pint  and  a  half 
of  flour,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  one  level  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  one  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  two  eggs,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  bak- 
ing powder  and  one  pint  of  milk. 

Mix  all  the  dry  ingredients  and  sift  them  into  a  bowl.  Melt  the 
butter  in  a  hot  cup.  Beat  the  eggs  very  light,  and  add  the  milk  to 
them.  Pour  this  mixture  on  the  dry  ingredients  and  beat  well. 


Now  add  the  melted  batter,  and  beat  for  a  minute  longer.  Fry 
like  other  flannel  cakes. 

These  flannel  cakes  may  be  varied  by  adding  a  pint  of  cold 
boiled  rice  or  a  pint  of  freshly  cooked  hominy  which  has  cooled 
slightly,  but  not  enough  to  get  caked. 
Pried  Mush.  |  • 

Into  a  stew-pan  put  half  a  pint  of  yellow  com  meal,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  flour  and  one  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Pour  on  this  one 
quart  of  boiling  water,  beating  vigorously  to  prevent  lumping. 
Place  the  stew-pan  on  the  fire  where  the  contents  will  cook  slowly 
for  three  hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time  rinse  a  bread  pan  in  cold 
water  and  pour  the  mush  into  it,  packing  it  in  smoothly.  Set 
away  in  a  cool  place.  In  the  morning  turn  out  the  mush  on  a 
board  and  cut  it  in  slices  about  half  an  inch  thick.  Roll  these 
slices  in  flour  and  fry  them  in  fat  until  brown.  Drain  on  a  sheet  of 
brown  paper  and  serve  very  hot 
Pried  Mush  Balls. 

For  this  dish  use  cold  mush  left  from  a  former  breakfast  The 
breakfast  mush  is  made  the  same  as  for  frying,  save  that  the 
flour  is  omitted.  It  is,  therefore,  softer  than  when  prepared  for 
frying.  Roll  this  cold  mush  into  balls  about  the  size  of  a  small 
egg.  Dip  these  balls  into  beaten  egg  and  then  roll  in  fine  dry 
bread  crumbs.  Place  in  a  frying-basket  and  fry  in  fat  until  they 
are,  brown.  Thin  slices  of  broiled  bacon  are  a  nice  relish  with 
these  mush  balls. 

— Maria  Farha. 

[Copyright.    All  rights  resero*d.\ 
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OOHPENSATIOV. 

I  did  not  think  that  I  was  old. 

Albeit  in  my  hair 
I'd  noticed  that  some  silver  threads 

Were  scattered  here  and  there. 
The  age  in  which  we  live,  they  say. 
Makes  people  prematurely  gray. 

Though  dependent  on  my  glasses. 

It  gave  me  no  surpr.se,— 
Sewing  and  reading  as  I  do 

Would  try  most  people's  eyes; 
And  half  oar  young  folks  now,  yoo  know. 
Wear  glasses  everywhere  they  go. 

Rheumatic  twinges  might  have  been 

A  hint  of  age  to  me ; 
They  used  to  be  old  folks'  complaints, 

Bat  doctors  all  agree, 
That  changes  of  the  weather  tell 
On  young  folks  nowadays  as  well. 

I  know  I'm  getting  "  fussy  ways," 

I  want  things  plumb  and  true: 
I  like  my  cup  of  tea  at  noon. 

My  quiet  comer  too. 
But  such  things  come  about,  I've  fuund. 
Where  children  are  no  more  around. 

But  I  am  old.   I'll  tell  you  why: 

I'm  Grandoiother  to-dqr, — 
A  fact  I've  seen  and  felt  and  one 

That  hirfds  undoubted  sway. 
Yes,  Grandmother  I   That  used  to  be 
A  name  that  sounded  old  to  me. 

But  with  such  a  compensation, 

How  blessed  to  be  old  I 
A  little  grandchild  for  my  own. 

To  love,  to  kiss,  to  hold  I 
A  benediction  gift  the  good. 
All  Father  gives  to  womanhood. 

—Susan  leal!  Perry 


Shun  delays,  they  breed  remorse. 
Take  thy  time  while  time  is  lent  thee. 

Creeping  snails  have  weakest  force, 
Fly  their  fault  lest  thou  repent  thee, 

Good  is  best  when  soonest  WTQUght, 
Ungeri„gl^^,»me^^^-^f|^. 
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KOBKIHG  80ABE0B0WS. 

Too  Oftbn  Seen  in  the  Homes  of  the  World. 

£  have  all  seen  these  scarecrows; 
some  live  in  distant  towns,  others 
in  our  neighborhood,  but  none  of 
tbem,  of  course,  in  our  homes.  They 
vary  in  habits.  Some  get  up  early ; 
others  late.  The  reasons  for  their 
peculiar  dress  in  the  morning  are 
sometimes  given  that  there  is  lack  of 
time  to  appear  otherwise ;  that  an 
early  breakfast  is  to  be  prepared ; 
that  children  are  to  be  dressed. 
What  excuse  can  there  be  for  grown 
women  coming  from  their  rooms  in 
the  morning  in  this  way?  The  hair 
uncombed  hanging  down  the  back  in 
a  loose  braid,  or  no  braid  at  all ;  with- 
out collar  or  pin,  and  with  a  dress 
long  ago  mortgaged  to  the  ragman ! 
Shoes,  with  many  missing  buttons,  unbuttoned  and  flapping, 
an  accompaniment  to  the  steps  of  their  careless  owners  I 
The  faces  are  gray  and  the  hands  are  uncared  for,  with  dirty 
nails.  The  expressions  even  which  friends  are  accustomed 
to  see  in  the  afternoon  are  not  visible. 

In  a  town  where  people  do  their  own  work  as  a  rule,  ex- 
cepting washing  and  ironing,  one  woman  said  to  another, 
when  speaking  of  this  subject : 

"  Oh,  did  you  ever  see  Mrs.  A.  in  the  rooming  ?  She  wears 
false  teeth.  One  morning  when  I  called  I  asked  her  if  they 
hurt  her,  and  she  said  '  no ; '  she  just  did  not  take  time  to  put 
them  in  until  after  her  morning  woric  was  done." 

The  lady  explained  further  that  Mrs.  A.  ate  bread  and  coffee 
for  breakfast  because  she  couldn't  chew  anything  without  her 
teeth,  and  that  her  speech  was  very  peculiar. 

Mrs.  b.  wears  a  green  velvet  basque  burst  out  under  the 
arms  and  below  the  elbows,  with  half  its  buttons  tost.  It  is 
certainly  not  a  proper  garment  to  wear  while  broiling  steak 
or  roasting  meat.  Neither  was  it  made  large  enough  so  that 
the  worker  could  move  with  ease  in  lifting  either  up  or  down. 
The  kitchen  is  evidently  not  the  place  for  it.  She  utilizes  an 
old  sham  skirt  that  was  made  to  be  wom  with  a  long  polo- 
naise so  that  it  has  dress  material  only  in  a  small  nifSe  at  the 
bottom  and  a  few  inches  above  it  with  an  elaborate  front, 
dirty  and  in  tatters.  The  polonaise  is  never  worn  with  it 
now.  Sometimes  the  costume  is  a  blue  cloth  basque,  once  a 
beautiful  garment  worn  for  evenings  at  home.  It  is  hideous 
with  spots  and  dirt  generously  distributed  over  its  surface. 
Its  old  admirers  can  scarcely  recognize  it.  A  handsome  and 
expensive  set  of  buttons  that  were  carelessly  sewed  on,  have 
all  been  lost  except  four  or  five. 

When  a  woman  chooses  to  array  herself  thus  she  astonishes 
the  natives,  while  strangers  are  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  she 
is  mistress  or  maid. 

What  an  enjoyable  time  the  husband  and  children  of  Mrs. 
A.  must  have  looking  at  such  a  spectacle  I  the  children  get- 
ting it  for  a  memory-picture  to  hold  forever,  and  the  husband 
comparing  it  with  the  picture  he  always  saw  in  the  afternoons 
and  evenings  before  he  was  married.  If  time  that  had  been  ' 
wasted  in  over-adornment  before  marriage  had  been  saved 
for  after  marriage,  the  general  average  would  have  been  very 
much  better;  it  would  certainly  have  added  both  to  the 
appearance  and  happiness  of  the  home. 

How  can  women  be  so  reckless  of  what  is  a  part  of  their 
best  capital  in  making  home  pleasant  for  their  husbands  and 
children  >  It  is  worth  while  to  dress  to  help  to  win  the  bus- 
ted, and  why  is  it  not  worth  while  to  dress  to  keep  him  ? 


A  girl  at  seventeen  married  an  only  son.  She  had  always 
been  accustomed  to  dress  her  hair  in  a  becoming  way  and  to 
put  on  a  different  dress  for  the  afternoon.  Her  hair  was  in 
crimping  pins  until  the  afternoon,  but  was  combedt  brushed 
and  put  up.  She  always  dressed  neatly.  She  never  did  and 
never  needed  to  apologize  for  her  appearance  in  the  fore- 
noon while  in  her  working  clothes.  She  said  in  all  the  years 
of  her  married  life,— and  she  has  grand-children,— that  she 
had  never  neglected  to  dress  her  hair,  excepting  during 
serious  illness.  For  two  years  she  lived  on  the  Western 
plains  where  she  met  no  one  for  weeks,  yet  there  was  not  an 
afternoon  when  she  did  not  look  her  best  for  her  husband  and 
children.  She  had  six  children,  did  her  own  work  and  has 
nearly  all  her  life  had  some  of  her  husband's  relatives  to  care 
for.  Often  it  is  four  o'clock  before  she  can  put  on  her  after^ 
noon  dress,  but  it  is  put  on.  Her  husband  pays  her  all  the 
little  attentions  which  women  hold  so  dear  and  which  many 
husbands  and  wives  do  not  know  how  to  keep  for  a  year  even. 
There  are  many  little  things  which  are  good  as  steady  invest- 
ments, if  we  may  call  them  that,  though  they  have  nothing  to 
'  do  with  dollars  and  cents ;  but  they  do  have  to  do  with  that 
[  which  is  of  more  value. 

It  is  these  little  things  which  the  mother  does,  and  that  her 
daughters  learn  from  her  by  example,  which  make  their 
homes ;  just  as  it  is  the  neglect  of  these  things  which  mars 
many  a  home  either  to  a  separation  of  its  founders  or  to  one 
of  life-long  misery.  One  would  think  sometimes  that  there 
was  but  one  day  left  for  work  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  it  should  be  done  with  as  much  hurry  *as  possible,  3re^ 
when  night  comes  the  tired  worker  is  surprised  at  the  little 
that  has  been  accomplished. 

No  woman  can  respect  herself  when  she  appears  at  such  a 
disadvantage.  She  is  cross  because  of  slack  habits  but  is  the 
last  to  acknowledge  it  and  to  reform.  They  are  not  them- 
selves who  are  forced  to  meet  visitors  when  they  are  looking 
their  worst.  What  might  have  been  a  very  pleasant  call  from 
a  lady  is  always  remembered  by  her  friend  with  a  blush  be- 
cause of  the  discomfort  of  a  disorderly  toilet 

Such  carelessness  reflects  on  the  whole  household.  The 
husband  who  was  once  so  careful  to  appear  in  spotless  attire 
has  now  anything  but  spotless  clothes.  The  wife  no  longer 
mentions,  much  less  notices,  when  he  goes  to  his  business  that 
the  collar  of  his  coat  needs  cleaning,  or  his  boots  need  brush- 
ing The  boys  are  brought  up  to  see  these  habits  of  their 
fatlier,  and  help  to  make  work  for  an  orderly  woman,  or  they 
are  so  lacking  in  observation  that  they  choose  "  scarecrows  " 
for  wives  and  thus  the  elements  become  hereditary  from  both 
sides  of  the  family. 

A  woman  who  has  no  regard  for  her  appearance  for  the 
first  half  of  the  day  grows  careless  concerning  the  condition 
of  her  home  and  all  that  pertains  to  it  It  soon  becomes 
easy  to  sit  down  to  read  in  a  room  in  dire  disorder.  A 
chance  caller  is  offered  an  apology,  or  none  at  all,  according 
as  the  housekeeper  has  decided  whether  she  has  a  right  to 
keep  her  home  just  as  she  chooses,  or  be  guided  by  neighbor- 
hood opinion  or  custom.  Such  dressing  is  demoralizing  to 
the  person,  the  family  and  home.  Do  any  of  your  neighbors 
appear  as  scarecrows  in  the  forenoon  ?  or  anytXKly  in  your 
town  ? 

O  wad  lotae  pow'r  the  giftie  gle  oi 
To  aee  onrKli  u  other  see  lu  I 
It  wBd  frae  monie  a  blander  free  ui— 
And  foolish  notion. 

—PauHne  Adelaide  Hardy. 


Without  our  hopes,  without  our  fears, 
Without  the  home  that  plighted  love  end^Si  i 
Without  the  smiles  from  plishted  beantx  won,  ]  r> 

Oh,  what  wereman?  Aw(MS  'U?&Wa>n)i.-N:<M^ 
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EOOirOHT 
That  Doth  Not  Tend  to  Poverty. 

O  much  has  been  said  in  the  pages  of 
Good  Housekeeping  upon  Economy, 
"  saving  the  fragments  that  nothing  be 
lost,"  "looking  after  the  bits,"  "pov- 
erty cakes,"  etc.,  that  the  matter  be- 
gan to  weigh  upon  my  mind  quite 
seriously.  My  footsteps  woutd  sound 
"economy,"  "economy  "as  I  walked 
back  and  forth  at  my  work,  and  even 
my  little  "  wee-wag  "  took  up  the  re- 
frain and  would  tick,  "  e-conomy,  econ- 
omy, economize,  economize,"  with 
great  regularity  and  persistency.  I 
hardly  dated  Uitov  ttlray  a  crust  of  bread,  a  bit  of  meat  or  any- 
thing that  had  once  been  considered  edible,  for  fear  that 
somewhere  in  them  lay  wonderful  capabilities  which  needed 
only  the  magic  of  Maria  Parloa  or  "  Molly  "  to  develop  into 
most  nutritious  and  relishing  dishes. 

I  am  a  strict  believer  in  economy  and  frugality,  but  I  have 
learned  that  economy  is  a  relative,  and  not  as  many  suppose, 
an  absolute  term.  That  which  is  economy  for  me  may  not  be 
so  for  my  neighbor,  and  vice  versa.  It  is  very  poor  economy 
for  me  to  buy  round  steak,  out  of  an  allowance  of  one  dollar 
and  then  spend  a  large  proportion  of  what  remains  to  buy  ma- 
terial for  that  insipid  nothingness  called  "Angel  Food."  I 
find  it  far  better  to  buy  a  good  sirloin  or  porter-house  steak 
and  then  make  a  cake  requiring  but  two  eggs,  which  to  our 
notion  far  surpasses  "Angel  Food "  in  excellence.  In  our 
household  it  is  rare  that  we  have  bits  of  bread  left  over. 
We  have  a  bread-board  and  cut  bread  as  it  is  needed,  thus 
avoiding  bits  and  slices.  Generally  speaking,  a  careful  house- 
wife can  calculate  the  amount  of  food  required  for  the  family 
meals,  but  housekeepers  must  make  up  their  minds  that  there 
will  be  some  waste  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  the  contrary.  The 
best  and  most  careful  will  sometimes  find  the  oven  too  hot,  so 
that  some  article  in  the  family  baking  will  be  burned  and 
must  be  thrown  away.  Sometimes  food  will  sour  and  will  not 
permit  of  even  being  made  into  "  poverty  cakes,"  and  must 
therefore  be  lost. 

In  my  housekeeping  experience,  which  covers  a  period  of 
nine  years,  I  have  come  to  the  following  conclusions  :  First, 
Economy  may  be  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become 
chronic.  Second,  Woman's  mission  does  not  consist  in  spend- 
ing all  her  energies  in  studying  a  five-cent  piece  in  order  to 
discover  the  secret  of  enlarging  its  capabilities.  Third,  It  is 
not  the  mission  of  the  wife  or  mother  to  make  savings  banks  of 
the  family  stomachs.  Buy  enough,  select  the  best;  cook 
enough ;  eat  all  you  want,  but  do  not  have  a  large  quantity  of 
anything  left  over,  which  will  require  time  and  strength  and 
the  addition  of  other  materials  to  render  palatable. 

FALSE  ECONOMY. 

From  time  immemorial  men  and  women  have  been  in  the 

habit  of  laying  mortgages  on  their  backs,  making  hands, 
muscles  and  nerves  do  the  work  that  money  ougAf  to  do, 
simply  that  they  may  out-shine  their  neighbors,  in  a  large 
house,  a  new  piano,  handsome  lace  curtains  or  a  "fashionable 
library,"  and  when  all  has  been  procured,  if  indeed  Mother 
Nature  has  not  foreclosed  her  mortage,  the  fingers  are  too 
stiff  to  play  the  piano,  the  mind  too  dull  to  enjoy  the  library, 
the  back,  bent  almost  double,  is  held  in  place  by  the  sharpest 
of  rheumatic  stitches,  and  the  soul  has  been  so  pinched  and 
starved  as  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  redemption. 

How  has  such  a  state  of  affairs  been  brought  about?  Oh, 
by  economy,  saving  the  pennies  at  the  expense  of  health. 


strength  and  soul  expansion.  We  can  all  of  us  cite  instances 
that  have  come  under  our  observation,  and  may  have  entered 
into  our  experience,  where  the  "  women  folks  "  have  made  a 
bargain  with  the  "  man  folk  "  that  they  will  do  all  the  work, 
providing  he  will  pay  them  the  money  which  it  will  cost  to 
hire  help.  Spring  suits  made  and  draped  in  the  latest  style 
loom  up  in  the  imagination  of  mother  and  daughters,  and  for 
a  time  everything  passes  along  smoothly.  The  spring  house- 
cleaning  is  disposed  of  in  short  order ;  stoves  are  taken  down 
before  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  the  heavy  spring  work 
is  done  up  early  so  that  the  said  "  women  folks  "  can  have  a 
chance  to  sew  on  the  new  suits  before  the  warm  days  come  on. 
But  one  day  the  doctor  is  called  to  visit  the  mother  or  daughter 
and  the  old  story  is  repeated,  "  Oh  II  guess  we  tried  to  do  too 
much  and  got  overdone."  Fortunate  it  is  for  the  sick  one  if 
long  illness  does  not  follow  and  if  the  front  door  does  not 
wear  "drapery."  Ten  times  the  amount  saved  (?)gone  to 
the  doctor,  and  poor  Mother  Nature  has  to  repair  the  wasted 
strength  by  slow  and  wearisome  stages. 

This  is  no  sketch  of  fancy.  It  is  a  scene  that  is  often  and 
often  repeated.  Few  people  realize  that  physical  strength  is 
an  income  as  much  as  is  money.  To  many  women  it  is  the 
only  income  they  possess,  and  all  agree  that  if  we  more  than 
exhaust  the  moneyed  income  some  one  is  made  to  suffer  by 
our  indebtedness.  So,  if  we  are  continually  overdrawing 
from  the  exchequer  of  physical  strength,  suffer. 

It  is  a  greater  wrong  to  be  extravagant  with  strength  than  to 
be  extravagant  with  money.  It  is  poor  economy  to  save 
pennies  at  the  expense  of  a  great  deal  of  strength  and  time. 
Spend  all  in  moderation  but  hold  time  and  strength  as  of  more 
value  than  money. 

False  ambition  is  one  prolific  source  of  false  economy,  and 
it  is  truly  pitiable  to  see  the  woful  ignorance  that  exists 
regarding  true  economy.  More  true  economy  is  practiced 
among  the  very  rich  than  among  the  very  poor.  The  best 
economy  is  practiced  among  the  middle  classes.  Give  one 
dollar  to  each  of  two  women,  one  selected  from  the  middle 
class,  the  other  from  the  very  poor  class,  the  former  will 
buy  flour  and  yeast  and  make  twenty  loaves  or  more  of 
good  bread  ;  the  latter  will  spend  it  for  poor  bread  and  beer 
and  will  not  have  one  cent  left  after  three  days'  time.  The 
poor  do  not  understand  economy  or  buying  to  advantage  and 
they  do  not  care  to  learn,  hence  they  are  poor.  Many  a 
woman  works  at  washing,  ironing  housecleaning,  scrubbing, 
day  after  day,  year  after  year,  wages  are  paid  regularly,  but 
there  is  no  knowledge  as  to  the  best  means  of  spending 
money.  Coal  is  bought  by  the  pail,  thus  making  the  cost  to 
the  consumer  from  eight  to  twelve  dollars  per  ton  for  what 
could  be  purchased  for  four  dollars  at  a  yard.  Bread  is 
bought  from  the  baker,  thus  making  the  cost  of  bread  two 
or  three  hundred  per  cent,  more  than  need  be.  Physical 
strength  put  into  the  making  of  good  bread  is  good  economy. 
In  this  way  money  is  saved,  and  the  good  bread  produced,  in 
turn  helps  to  preserve  the  strength.  The  poorer  classes  have 
an  ambition  to  dress,  and  this  ambition  is  cultivated  above 
every  other.  The  hard-earned  wages  go  fast  for  cheap  goods, 
tawdry  ribbons,  poor  laces,  brass  jewelry,  false  frizzes,  etc 
The  clothing  is  made  up  in  a  slack  manner— the  stitches  grin 
at  you ;  the  cheap  lace  is  ruined  before  the  season  is  half 
over,  and  the  ribbons  are  unfit  for  use  or  beauty  before  they 
are  worn  six  weeks.  It  is  among  this  class  that  we  find  the 
most  shameful,  wicked,  extravagant  waste  of  strength,  time 
and  money. 

TRUE  ECONOMY. 

A  lack  of  a  knowledge  of  true  economy  keeps  many  a 
family  in  squalor  and  filth.  True  economy  consists  in  aprofier 
adjustment  of  time,  strength  and  money.  It  does  not  consist 
solely  in  saving  monej5j^|i^R^^iin§i@@5Ji@ng  it.  H 
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does  not  always  consist  in  saving  bread  crumbs  for  bread 
puddings  which  frequently  prove  to  be  nothing  more  than 
flavored  and  sweetened  poultices.  (Oftentimes,  however,  they 
are  very  good  provided  there  have  been  but  a  few  bread 
crumbs  used.)  Sometimes  It  may  be  far  better  economy  to 
give  away  a  half  worn  dress  than  to  rip,  wash,  dye,  press  and 
make  it  over  with  new  material. 

An  ample  wardrobe  and  a  lean  larder  go  with  poor  econ- 
omy. Give  each  a  comfortable  showing. 

A  volume  might  be  written  on  this  great  subject  which  so 
few  peoplG  have  mastered.  The  wise  man  who  lived  a  thou- 
sand years  before  Christ  had  the  kernel  of  the  whole  matter 
when  he  said,  "  There  is  that  scatterelh,  and  yet  increaseth ; 
there  is  that  withholdeth  mere  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to 
poverty." 

—Ida  Branch  MUls. 


Original  in  Good  HoDSBKBBriNO 

OOrOBUB  HEBE  AOAIH. 

The  elms  are  clad  with  brown  and  gold, 

The  maples  robed  in  red. 
Blue  asters  over  hill  and  wold 

Their  fringed  blossoms  spread ; 
The  golden  rod  still  blazes  bright 

By  every  dusty  way ; 
The  du«iky  cricket  day  and  night 

Chantd  loud  his  shilly  lay. 

The  nests  swing  empty  on  the  bough. 

Each  tender  birdling  Sown ; 
And  few  the  birds  remaining  now 

To  cheer  with  song  the  lone, 
Dim  groves,  a  little  month  ago 

So  joyous  all  the  day 
With  their  glad  voices'  ceaseless  flow. 

In  chant  and  roundelay. 

The  brackens  by  the  brooklet  dear 

Toss  dry  and  withered  fronds; 
The  sedges,  tawny  grown  and  sear, 

Lean  o'er  the  dreamful  ponds, 
Where  many  leafy  shallops  float 

In  idle,  aimless  quest. 
As  noiseless  as  a  cloudlet-boat 

Sails  heaven's  cerulean  breast. 

A  baze  enfolds  the  far-off  bills 

That  early  hide  the  sun ; 
A  loneliness  the  valley  fills 

When  short-lived  day  is  done. 
O  month  I  so  ominous,  yet  so  fair, 

Suon  thou  must  go,  ani  we 
Gaze  on  a  world  of  beauty  bare, 

And  'reft  of  melody. 


—E.  B.  Lowe. 


Collected  for  Goon  Housbkbbping. 

GOOD  WOBDS  FBOH  aOOD  BOOKS. 

True  and  uniform  politeness  is  the  glory  of  any  young  man. 
A  man's  bearing  wins  ten  superior  women  where  his  boots  and 
twains  win  one. 

If  a  man  stand  before  a  woman  with  respect  for  himself  and 
fearlessness  of  her,  his  suit  is  half  won. 

Thorough  appreciation  of  a  good  woman,  on  the  part  of  a  young 
man,  is  one  of  Uie  strongest  recommendations  to  her  favor. 

A  young  man  who,  with  any  degree  of  earnestness,  declares  that 
he  never  intends  to  marry,  confesses  to  a  brutal  nature  or  per- 
verted morals. 

The  more  of  a  man  you  become,  and  the  more  of  manliness  you 
become  capable  of  exhibiting  in  your  associations  with  women, 
the  better  wife  you  will  be  able  to  obtain. 

The  body  is  the  temple  or  the  tabernacle  of  a  soul  that  shall 
live  forever.  .  .  .  What  do  you  think  of  stuffing  the  fr^Qt 
door  of  such  a  building  full  of  the  most  di^sting  weeds  that 


cai>£nd,  filling  the  chiipney  with  snuff? 


-/  G.  Hon 


Oiiginal  in  Good  HousEKBsriHG. 

WABDIAH  0ABE8. 

A  LrrTLE  OF  June  Dropped  Into  December. 

T  is  possible  to  imprison  a  little  of  the  fleet- 
ing summer  for  winter  enjoyment,  by  mak- 
ing a  fernery,  establishing  an  aquarium  and 
gatheru){;  aftermath.  For  there  is  nothing 
more  pleasant  when  the  wind  is  blowing  a 
great  gale,  and  the  air  is  white  with  a  drift, 
ing  snow  storm,  than  to  sit  by  a  roaring 
fire  and  look,  so  to  say,  in  the  heart  of  the 
woods.  A  miniature  woods,  to  be  sure, 
but  let  memory  magnify  it, — there  are  the 
mosses  and  ferns  and  the  delicate  running 
vines,— the  mosses  were  gathered  everywhere,  the  ferns  grew 
by  the  brook  where  the  cardinal  flower  nodded  its  brilliant 
head  and  the  plover  wooed  his  mate  ;  the  vines  crept  among 
them  to  the  water's  edge,  and  somehow,  the  fronds  of  the 
one,  and  the  graceful  spread  of  the  other  seem  to  whisper  of 
its  musical  murmur,  and  you  foi^t  for  a  moment  that  the 
thermometer  is  down  to  zero  and  lose  yourself  in  a  summer 
re  very.  9 

The  indoor  cultivation  of  ferns  is  usually  supposed  to  entail 
considerable  outlay,  and  many  are  kept  from  undertaking  it 
because  wardian  cases  and  domes— unless  so  small  that  there 
is  DO  pleasure  in  them — are  so  expensive.  Something  just  as 
satisfactory  may  be  constructed  at  home  with  a  trifling  ex- 
penditure; decide  upon  the  size  of  base  you  wish— sixteen 
inches  wide  and  twenty-four  inches  long  is  a  very  good  pro- 
portion— then  find,  or  have  made  a  wooden  box  of  these  di- 
mensions, and  six  or  seven  inches  in  depth,  being  sure  to  cut 
a  groove  inside  the  -top  on  which  to  set  the  glass.  Faint,  or 
stain  the  outside  some  unobtrusive  color,  and  decorate  as 
taste  may  dictate — with  rustic  work,  or  with  some  design  with 
your  brush.  Line  the  inside  with  zinc,  place  a  layer,  one  inch 
in  depth,  of  charcoal  and  bits  of  pounded  brick  or  broken 
pottery  for  drainage ;  then  prepare  the  soil  by  mixing  one- 
third  sand  and  a  little  fine  gravel  with  two-thirds  wood  soil 
and  a  few  handfuls  of  finely-broken  charcoal.  The  glass 
covering  should  be  made  of  three  panes  of  glass,  twenty-four 
inches  long  by  sixteen  inches  wide  (two  for  the  sides  and  one 
for  the  top),  and  two  panes  for  the  ends,  each  sixteen  inches 
square ;  these  may  be  firmly  fastened  together  with  the  aid  of 
a  little  picture  moulding,  or  may  be  fastened  by  pasting  narrow 
strips  of  cotton  cloth  over  the  edges,  first  securing  the  ends 
and  side,  then  putting  on  the  top;  when  this  is  dry,  paste  yet 
another  strip  of  cloth  to  make  sure  that  it  is  firm,  then  cover 
with  strips  of  stout  paper,  which  may  be  afterwards  painted 
olive  or  some  dark  shade.  The  latter  method  applies  better 
to  a  smaller  size,  say  seven  by  nine  glass ;  it  is  hardly  strong 
enough  for  the  large  panes,  which  are  better  and  safer  put  to- 
gether by  a  glazier — and  in  that  case  one  end  may  be  made 
to  slide.  The  furnishing  of  the  fernery  is  an  easy  matter,  al- 
ways selecting  small  plants  that  there  may  be  space  for 
growth;  place  the  tallest  in  the  center,  and  carpet  well  with 
mosses,— the  club  mosses  are  admirable  for  this  purpose,  and 
all  mosses  that  root  in  earth  thrive  nicely.  The  maidenhair 
fern  is  daintiest  of  all  ferns  and  rivals  the  exotic  sorts;  any 
of  our  delicate  low-growing  native  varieties  may  be  used  to 
advantage,  and  the  woods'  creepers  are  a  great  addition ; 
the  partridge  vine,  selecting  one  with  many  berries,  for  the 
bright,  glistening  red  contrasts  charmingly  with  the  pale  and 
dark  greens  of  the  ferns  and  mosses ;  the  gold-thread  with  its 
glossy,  delicately  notched  leaves,  is  also  pretty  and  effective. 
Add  one  or  two  small  exotic  ferns  and  a  plant  of  Peperomia 
with  its  pretty  grayish  white  striped  leaves,  and  you  have 
ample  furnishing  for  a  simple  fernery;  when  all  are  in  their 
places  water  well,  set  the  glass  top  firmly  on^e  base,  atjd  se- 
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cure  it  with  putty,  so  that  there  may  be  no  crevice  through 
which  moisture  may  escape— the  putty  may  be  covered  with 
an  inexpensive  moulding  or  anything  taste.dv^tates — and  your 
fernery  is  complete.  It  is  a  matter  o{  give  and  take  between 
the  ferns  and  the  glass,— the  latter  prevents  the  moisture 
from  escaping,  the  fertis  absorb  it,  then  throw  it  off  and  the 
glass  takes  it  again  and  so  on  for  two  or  more  months,  if  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water  is  given  in  the  first  place.  And  in 
the  meantime,  the  ferns  are  sending  up  new  fronds;  there 
are  many  phases  in  the  moss  life,  and  occasionally  tiny  snails 
journey  around  the  glass,  and  there  are  fresh  arrivals  in  the 
shape  of  little  seedlings  of  different  sorts.  It  is  a  miniature 
world  of  which  its  maker  is  the  sovereign,  and  to  watch  its 
births  and  deaths,  its  comedies  and  tragedies,  is  pleasant  em- 
ployment for  the  leisure  hours  of  winter;  the  ferns  improve 
upon  acquaintance,  and  so  interesting  does  the  study  become 
that  the  winter's  watching  often  leads  to  the  setting  up  of  an 
herbarium,  and  thus  the  fernery  gives  the  impetus  which 
leads  to  a  large  collection. 

When  it  comes  to  the  aquarium,  one  may  choose  between 
the  inexpensive  globe,  the  more  pretentious  square  or  oblong 
one,  or  one  which  may  be  made  at  home  with  the  glazier's 
aid.  A  medium  sized  oblong  one  gives  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion, and  will  serve  for  our  model.  Place  in  it,  first,  well 
washed  scouring  sand  an  inch  in  depth,  scattering  over  that 
coarse  gravel  and  small  pebbles  of  pretty  shapes  and  colors, 
then  build  an  arch  in  the  center  by  placing  two  stones  of 
equal  hight  firmly  in,  the  sand  and  laying  another  across 
them ;  bits  of  marble  irregular  in  shape  are  useful  and  effec- 
tive for  this  purpose.  The  opening  thus  made  seems  to  afford 
especial  pleasure  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  aquarium,  the 
fishes  delighting  to  hide  behind  it,  or  dart  through  it,  and  the 
turtles  to  climb  upon  it,— in  fact,  if  turtles  are  to  be  kept  in 
this  miniature  pond,  the  little  arch  should  be  built  up  high 
enough  to  project  above  the  water  and  make  a  resting  place 
for  them.  By  way  of  ornamentation  pretty  shells  may  be 
placed  here  and  there,  or  bits  of  coral,  but  the  most  important 
feature  is  to  so  balance  animal  and  plant  life  that  one  will 
sustain  the  other.  The  plants  may  be  obtained  from  the 
brook  and  pond,  or  from  the  florist ;  almost  any  pretty  aquatic 
plants  will  be  suitable, — water-cresses,  eel-grass,  floating- 
heart,  or  the  sagittarias,  iroa^iir  and  varia^Uis;  a  small  calla 
will  thrive  well,  and  branches  of  tradescantia  may  be  placed 
to  droop  over  the  side,  and  will  soon  root  in  the  water. 
Anchor  all  roots  firmly  by  tying  them  to  small  pebbles  and 
pressing  them  in  the  sand.  After  the  aquarium  is  arranged 
and  the  plants  in  their  places,  it  should  stand  certainly  two 
weeks,  or  until  the  plants  begin  to  grow,  and  should  not  be 
overstocked  with  flshes  at  first.  Nor  is  it  best  to  place  gold 
fishes  with  common  fishes  and  turtles,  as  they  require  different 
food  and  treatment;  the  turtles  rarely  disturb  dace  or  other 
common  fishes,  but  a  snapping  turtle  an  inch  and  one-half  in 
diameter  was  placed  with  a  pair  of  gold  fishes  and  three  or 
four  dace,  and  literally  nagged  the  gold  fishes  to  death,  swim- 
ming after  them  from  one  side  of  the  aquarium  to  the  other, 
evidently  from  pure  maliciousness ;  the  pretty  little  fellows 
were  found  one  morning  in  a  dying  condition  with  fins  and 
tail  nearly  eaten  off,  and  the  turtle  was  proved  to  be  the  de- 
spoiler,  but  never  molested  the  dace,  although  they  were  kept 
together  a  year.  In  addition  to  the  dace  and  minnows,  the 
fishes  known  in  the  vernacular  as  the  "  pumpkin  seed  "  and 
the  "bull  head,"  thrive  well  in  the  little  house  pond;  small 
ones  should  be  selected,  if  not,  the  number  should  be  few. 
Perhaps  the  snails  are  the  most  important,  if  most  humble 
occupants,  for  their  office  of  sciavenger  is  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  all  the  others ;  various  kinds  of  fresh  water  snails 
and  clams  should  be  put  in,  and  there  is  a  large  water  beetle 
which  is  quite  at  home,  and  is  a  curious  study.   The  cray-fish 


may  be  added,  but  generally  makes  mischief ;  the  better  place 
for  this  odd  crustacean  is  in  a  glass  hyacinth  jar;  put  sand 
and  gravel  in  the  bottom  and  a  bit  of  eel-grass,  and  with  an 
occasional  change  of  water  it  will  live  indefinitely,  and  is 
most  amusing  to  watch ;  a  bit  of  fresh  meat  should  be  given 
it  now  and  then,  taking  care  to  remove  any  particles  remain- 
ing. The  aquarium  should  be  filled  with  brook  water,  and 
should  have  all  impurities  removed  every  few  das^s,  by  means 
of  a  syphon,  and  water  added  from  time  to  time  as  the  supply 
becomes  exhausted. 

The  walks  to  the  brook  or  little  pond  in  search  of  materials 
for  the  fernery  and  aquarium  may  be  turned  to  account  in 
other  directions — one  so  often  comes  upon  unexpected  treas- 
ure—a weed  whose  seed  vessels  have  taken  on  some  attrac- 
tive or  unique  shape,  a  branch  of  blackberry  leaves  glowing 
with  autumnal  fire,  coral  sprays  of  bitter-sweet  berries,  or 
wild-rose  bushes  whose  fruitage  blushes  more  richly  under 
the  sun's  late  kisses  than  its  flowers  did  under  his  milder  ca- 
resses in  June.  The  sedges  have  perfected  into  graceful  tas- 
sels and  sprays ;  the  clematis'  feathery  wreaths  garland  the 
old  rail  fence ;  and  here,  if  anywhere,  may  be  found  after- 
math of  all  sorts;  pallid  stalks  of  golden-rod,  and  occasional 
spikes  yet  golden  and  glowing ;  the  brown  corymbs  of  the 
yarrow,  the  snow  of  the  everlasting,  and  dominant  over  all, 
the  Virginian  creeper  with  its  ruddy  beauty.  Then  a  soft 
little  breeze  sends  down  a  parli-colored  shower  of  leaves 
upon  the  whole,  and  fiecks  of  crimson,  yellow,  pale  green 
and  bronze  brighten  the  old  zig-zag  fence  and  all  the  hum- 
ble but  lovely  products  of  nature  sheltered  within  its 
friendly  angles. 

Laden  with  all  these  souvenirs  of  summer,  one  goes  home 
in  the  glorious  autumnal  sunset  in  a  pleasant,  yet  half  sad 
revery,  to  fill  a  favorite  vase,  to  send  the  soft  sprays  of  cle- 
matis and  waxen  bitter-sweet  clambering  over  an  arch,  or  en- 
wreathing  the  picture  of  some  sweet  faced  saint  like  a  glory- 
circle — a  little  of  summer's  laughter  to  mingle  with  winter's 
sighs. 

 —Ada  Marie  P^k. 

Origliul  in  Good  Housbkbbpinc. 

TWO  LIVES. 

We  worked  together,  side  by  side, 

We  planned  our  future  s^ory  >o, 
nil  Love  called  her,  and,  deeply  tried. 

The  woman  bade  the  artist  go. 

I  strive  alone  and,  lonely,  find 
That  toil  which  once  was  pleasure  sweet; 

Yet  choose  the  path,  with  steadfast  mind. 
Marked  out  before  ■mj  willing  feet 

I  clamber  up  the  hights  alone, — 
How  far  they  stretch  what  eye  may  see?— 

Men  follow  where  my  steps  have  gone : 
Yes,  men  are  glad  to  follow  nte. 

And  she  gave  all  her  hope  for  this,— 

One  little  hearthfire  bright  to  keep ; 
But  for  her  goodman's  nightly  kiss. 

Her  baby  to  sing  soft  to  sleep. 

And  I— am  great ;  and  she— is  blest  j 

Life  cannot  give  it  all  to  one : 
To  her,  the  quiet  ways  of  rest ; 

To  me,  the  praise  for  deeds  well  done. 

My  woman's  heart  at  times  would  give 

For  what  she  has  all  else  beside. 
Her  ardent  soul,  how  can  it  live 

Thus  trammeled  and  be  satis&ed? 

With  children  grouped  about  her  knee; 

A  life  surrendered  to  my  art; 
All  ttiat  for  her,  all  this  for  me,  — 

To  which  has  come  the  Wtter  juxti  .  -^ 
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Ontrlnal  In  Good  HousekBKfing. 

FAKUT  FASHIOVS  AKD  FAH0IE8. 

XIX. 

Woolen  Gowns  for  the  Coming  Winter.— Black  Silk  Gowns, 
AND  A  Wealth  op  Laces. 

.HE  bordered  woolens  intro- 
duced last  winter  promise  this 
season  to  come  into  general 
use.  This  is  another  instance 
of  the  length  of  time  which  it 
takes  to  introduce  some  fash- 
ions while  others  are  intro- 
duced because  immediately 
popular  and  are  soon  cast 
aside.  Plain  cloths  with  a 
slir^ht  iwiU  and  rough  camel's 
hair  cloths  are  both  intro- 
duced with  ornamental  sel- 
vages: The  pure  silken  textured  woolens,  like  India  cash- 
mere, and  French  cashmere,  are  ornamented  with  India 
borders  in  the  colors  and  patterns  of  Valley  cashmere  shawls 
while  the  rough  camel's  hair  goods  and  tweeds  are  finished 
with  bands  above  the  selvage,  in  contrasting  color  to  the 
cloth.  Camel's  hair  cloths  in  rough  effects,  with  long  silken 
hairs  on  their  surface  will  be  exceedingly  fashionable  all 
winter  with  black  silk  underskirts.  Silvery  gray  cloth  redin- 
gotes  finished  with  a  Directolre  vest  of  black  silk  and  open- 
ing over  a  black  silk  skirt  of  pleatings,  will  be  an  excellent 
style  for  a  winter  gown.  There  are  many  black  matelassS 
petticoats,  introduced  with  IHr^toire  polonaises  imported 
from  Paris.  Some  of  the  new  matelass^  goods  introduced 
for  this  purpose  are  ornamented  with  raised  figures,  made 
with  passementerie  drops  and  buttons.  A  few  matelasses  are 
imported  in  colors.  These  are  for  the  skirts  to  evening 
dresses,  and  evening  wraps.  The  favorite  shape  for  evening 
wraps  this  season  is  the  Irish  Connemara  cloak.  Circulars  of 
white  matelass^,  ornamented  with  gold,  and  finished  with 
borders  of  white  curled  Angora  goat,  are  especially  beauti- 
ful. Dull  yellow  satins  combined  with  yellow  brocade  on 
a  cream-white  ground  and  pure  white  satins  combined  with 
brocades  in  dull  Empire  green  figures  on  a  white  ground  are 
both  used  for  evening  dresses. 

BLACK  SILK  GOWNS  AND  BROCADES. 

The  new  brocades  for  winter  are  on  gros-grain,  faiiU 
francaisi^  satin,  and  satin  and  peau  de  sou  grounds.  The 
most  elegant  black  silk  gowns  will  be  made  of  these  brocades, 
in  coats,  in  redingotes  and  other  styles,  opening  over  a  petti- 
coat which  matches  in  silk  the  groundwork  of  the  brocade. 
Trimmings  of  jet  and  lace  will  both  be  used,  and  fine  silk 
fringes  are  shown  on  impdrted  dresses  to  some  extent.  Thus 
a  heavy  corded  gros-grain  with  a  brocade  in  satin  f^re, 
sunk  in  the  ground,  in  any  of  the  laige  conventional  or  flower 
designs  introduced  this  winter  will  be  made  up  with  a  plain 
gros-grain  petticoat,  which  is  only  displayed  in  front  where  it 
often  extends  in  pleats  from  the  waist  line  to  the  edge  of  the 
skirt.  The  polonaise  or  redingote  of  brocade  fits  the  figure 
smoothly  and  is  finished  in  front  in  various  ways :  Under- 
neath a  simulated  vest  of  jet ;  with  a  soft,  full  vest  of  plain 
silk,  or  a  folded  Directoire  vest  of  plainer  silk.  A  slight  full- 
ness is  given  to  this  garment  at  the  back  by  pleatings  over  the 
tournure.  Passementeries  of  solid  jet  in  the  effect  of  em- 
broideries, trim  this  garment  in  lengthwise  bands,  never 
around.  Fringes  and  drooping  ends  are  not  used  for  this 
purpose.  The  pendent  trimmings  are  reserved  for  the  sides 
of  draperies  and  other  purposes  but  are  entirely  out  of  place 
as  an  accompaniment  to  the  severe  style  of  the  redingo^g 

The  newest  black  silks  are  the  armure  silks  which  v  ^ 
combined  with  armure  brocades  and  trimmed  with  Jq^ 


lieve  them  from  the  effect  of  mourning  dress.  The  most  pop- 
ular silk  of  the  hour  is  probably  the  old  gros-grain,  in  heavy 
cord,  and  these  silks  are  now  made  so  well  that  a  durable,  ex- 
cellent dress  may  be  readily  selected  at  any  trustwortliy  shop. 
Peau  de  soie  silks,  which  are  finished  with  so  high  a  lustre  that 
they  look  like  satin,  are  also  very  fashionable.  This  silk  takes 
its  name  from  its  tiny,  almost  infinitesimal  armure  e£Eect,  like 
the  raised  cells  on  the  flesh  of  a  plucked  bird.  It  was  thus 
first  called  peau  de  Cygne  and  is  now  known  as  peau  de  soie. 

As  nearly  every  lady  keeps  herself  supplied  with  a  black- 
silk  dress,  a  word  of  caution  on  this  point  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  There  is  an  abundance  oS.  cheap  and  attractive  silks 
offered  in  the  shops,  which  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that 
silk  goods  are  really  cheaper  than  they  were  ten  years  ago. 
This  is  not  the  case.  A  good  black  silk  always  commands  its 
value,  and  a  good  gros-grain  silk  which  will  wear  and  give 
full  satisfaction  cannot  now  be  purchased  for  less  than  |2  or 
I2.50  a  yard.  It  is  not  wise  to  pay  much  over  this  for  a  plain 
silk,  nor  is  it  probable  that  a  good  silk  will  be  found  at  a 
lower  price.  Under  |2  a  yard  the  buyer  strikes  the  machine- 
made  silk.  The  power  loom  has  never  been  adjusted  to  the 
fiber  of  silk  so  that  it  will  weave  without  pulling  or  stretching 
out  at  intervals,  and  this  weakens  the  fabric  when  it  is 
finished  and  causes  it  to  break  when  in  wear.  The  light 
surahs,  the  thin  summer  silks  and  India  silks  are  usually 
durable  goods.  These  are  made  by  both  hand  and  power 
loom.  The  Swiss  and  English  silks,  which  were  always  made 
by  hand  loom,  the  manufacture  of  which  is  now  virhially 
abandoned,  were  exceptionally  durable  goods,  although  they 
usually  sold  for  less  than  a  dollar  a  yard.  The  American 
checked  and  plaided  silks,  which  have  superseded  them  at 
the  same  price,  in  no  way  compared  with  them  in  durability 
because  they  were  made  by  the  power  loom. 

LACE  KERCHIEFS  AND  COLLARS. 

There  are  many  new  shapes  for  winter  in  lace  collars, 
jabots  and  fichus  intended  for  afternoon  wear.  The  abun- 
dance of  lace  is  a  feature  of  the  coming  styles.  Pleated  frills 
of  lace  form  flat  collars  and  are  sometimes  extended  down 
the  front  of  the  waist  as  as  the  belt.  Directoire  cravat 
bows  are  edged  with  wide  pleated  frills  of  lace.  Some  of  the 
new  fiat  collars  of  pleated  lace  end  in  lace  bows,  each  a  yard 
long,  which  are  caught  together  at  the  throat  with  a  cluster  of 
moire  ribbon.  There  are  flat  Berthas  of  lace,  pointed  back  and 
front,  which  may  be  worn  with  a  low-necked  evening  dress. 

A  flat  collar  with  an  irregular  jabot  and  knot  of  silk  muslin, 
mixed  with  lace  with  some  delicate  starry  pattern  may  be 
added  to  an  otherwise  plain  toilet  to  give  a  dressy  finish. 
There  are  also  large  shawls  of  lace  net,  bordered  with  wide 
frills  of  lace,  which  may  be  worn  like  fichus  in  the  shepherdess 
fashions  of  Marie  Antoinette's  time. 

  —Helena  Rowe, 

Oilgliial  In  Good  HouuKBBPiNa 

F0I80H  IH  THE  BSEATE. 

The  poisonous  nature  of  the  air  exhaled  from  the  lungs 
has  been  proved  by  Dr.  Brown-Sequard.  His  discovery  is, 
first,  that  the  air  exhaled  nearly  always  contains  ammonia; 
secondly,  this  air  contains,  in  very  minute  quantities,  organic 
matter  which,  if  not  already  putrefied  on  leaving  the  broncho- 
pulmonary passages,  has  great  tendency  to  rapid  alteration, 
even  at  a  low  temperature ;  thirdly,  confined  air  charged  with 
pulmonary  exhalations  is  extremely  noxious.  He  injected  a 
quantity  of  liquid  produced  by  condensation  of  exhaled  air 
of  a  dog,  into  the  carotid  artery  of  a  strong,  healthy  rabbit; 
this  was  followed  by  arrest  of  heart  and  lung  action  and  the 
animal  died  within  a  minute.  It  is  believed  that  exhaled  air 
contains  minute  quantities  of  poisonous  particles  of  very  en- 
eigettc  action  when  concentrated. 
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Origfml  In  Good  Housskbbpikg. 

PAFOT  WOKK  FOB  YOUTHFUL  FIHaBKB. 
Looking  Towards  Christmas. 
Vjj^^^HE  long,  rainy  autumn  afternoons  that  are  now  on 
^^9r   their  way  to  so  many  country  girls  in  so  many 
FlM^    country  homes  can  not  be  more  pleasantly  occu- 
^  P'^*^  doing  some  kind  of  fancy  work  in 

rt  ^    preparation  for  the  coming  Christmas.   It  seems  early 
(  ^     to  begin  to  talk  about  Christmas,  but  it  is  never  too 
early  to  beg^n  to  work  for  it.   Even  those  who  begin 
in  January  always  have  a  little  hurrying  to  do  when 
the  holidays  draw  near.   The  articles  described  below  make 
pretty  gifts,  are  simple  and  inexpensive,  and  are  easily  made 
by  the  more  or  less  skillful  fingers  of  the  '*  little  women  "  of 
the  household. 

A  DECORATED  BLOTTER. 

Choose  a  handsome  advertising  card,  with  little  or  no  print- 
ing  on  its  face.  On  one  end,  or  on  one  of  the  corners  of  the 
card,  fasten,  with  stitches  of  strong  thread,  a  bow  of  satin 
ribbon,  placing  it  so  as  to  conceal  whatever  printing  there  may 
be.  If  you  fringe  the  ends  of  the  bow,  cut  the  fringe  in  a 
point  or  scallop.  To  the  back  of  the  card,  then,  glue  or  gum 
n  piece  of  blotting  board.  The  advertisements  of  insurance 
companies  are  often  printed  on  large  blotters,  and  from  one 
of  these  a  piece  of  the  board  may  be  cut  to  correspond  in 
size  with  the  card. 

A  TOY  AtJTOGRAPH  ALBUM. 

This  should  be  of  fanciful  shape,  that  of  a  lady's  boot 
being  very  pretty.  Having  cut  a  paper  pattern  of  the  shape 
you  decide  upon,  cut  the  covers  out  of  silver  card  board ;  or 
make  them  of  plain  pasteboard  and  cover  them  with  plush. 
Then  cut  twelve  leaves,  of  the  same  shape  and  size,  from 
nice  writing  paper,  and,  laying  all  together  in  book  form, 
carefully  punch  two  holes,  about  an  inch  apart,  through  one 
end,— through  the  top  of  the  boot,  if  the  boot  shape  be  used. 
The  book  is  held  together  by  a  tasseled  cord  or  very  narrow 
ribbon  run  through  these  holes. 

A  HANGING  TOILET  CUSHION. 

Cut  four  diamond-shaped  pieces  about  ten  inches  long, 
three  of  them  from  soft,  strong  cotton  cloth,  the  fourth  one 
from  gray  or  dark  blue  dress  hannel.  Sew  together  two  of 
the  three  cotton  pieces,  and  stuff  the  sack  thus  made  as  full 
as  it  can  be  crowded  of  woolen  rags  snipped  up  fine.  To  one 
side  of  this  cushion  baste  smoothly  the  flannel  diamond.  On 
the  third  cotton  diamond  baste,  in  "crazy"  fashion,  bits  of 
velvet,  silk,  or  cashmere,  using  all  three  of  these  materials  if 
you  have  not  enough  of  one  of  them.  Where  one  piece  of 
the  patchwork  joins  another,  work  fancy  stitches  along  the 
seam  with  buttonhole  twist  or  embroidery  silk.  Plain  cat- 
stitch  will  do  very  well,  if  the  worker  is  not  familiar  with  the 
more  elaborate  stitches.  Now  baste  this  diamond  over  the 
face  of  the  cushion,  sew  a  quitted  or  box-pleated  ribbon 
round  the  edge  to  cover  the  joining  seam,  and  fasten  a 
ribbon  to  the  'upper  point,  or  to  the  two  side  points,  to  sus- 
pend it  by.  Furnished  with  nice  pins  of  several  sizes  and 
hung  at  the  right  hand  of  the  mirror,  this  hanging  cushion  is 
most  convenient  and  very  ornamental. 

A  "  BLUE  AND  GOLD  "  PINCUSHION. 

A  pincushion  that  will  stand  on  the  table,  and  will  "  stay 
put,"  is  an  article  always  desired  by  those  who  have  much 
sewing  to  do.  A  good  foundation  for  this  is  a  sardine  can. 
Some  of  the  imported  sardines  come  in  cans  about  two  inches 
deep,  very  prettily  gilded.  Procure  a  pasteboard  box  that 
will  just  fit  into  the  can.  Turn  the  box  upside  down,  and  to 
the  bottom  of  it  tack  a  thick  mat  of  curled  hair.  Over  this 
put  one  layer  of  old  flannel.  Then  cover  the  whole  box  with 
pale  blue  cashmere,  and  fit  it  into  the  can.    if  it  goes  in 


hard,  all  the  better.  A  bow  of  light  yellow  ribbon  in  the 
center  of  the  top  of  this  pincushion  makes  it  gayer  and 

prettier. 

A  LOUNGE  PILLOW  AND  PILLOW  CASES. 

A  pair  of  white  linen  or  white  cotton  slips  for  a  lounge 
pillow,  is  a  pretty  Christmas  gift.  Make  the  pillow  case  only 
the  width  of  its  hem  longer  than  the  pillow.  Let  the  hem  be 
about  four  inches  wide,  with  three  buttonholes  in  one  half, 
and  on  the  other  half  three  small  pearl  buttons.  My  own 
very  best,  "dress-up"  sofa  pillow  cases  have  a  broad  lace, 
knitted  of  linen  thread,  on  the  edge  of  the  hem ;  above  the 
hem  a  row  of  double  hemstitching;  above  that  the  initial  B, 
embroidered  in  white.  A  plainer,  but  still  handsome  pair, 
have  no  trimming  but  a  crocheted  insertion  above  theliem. 

For  the  pillow  it  will  be  well  to  take  a  bed  pillow,  ready 
made, — one  of  the  old-fashioned  narrow  ones.  Simke  all  the 
feathers  down  into  a  tittle  more  than  half  the  space  of  the 
tick,  then  fold  the  empty  end  over  and  baste  it  down. 

A  diamond  of  velvet  "crazy"  patchwork,  neatly  bound, 
and  with  a  loop  at  its  upper  point,  makes  a  presentable  holder 
for  use  about  the  sitting-room  stove. 

The  boot  shape  mentioned  above  is  a  pretty  shape  for  a 
needlebook.  Cover  the  forms  with  red  velvet,  make  the 
leaves  of  fine  white  flannel  bound  with  red  ribbon,  and  run  an 
imitarioQ  lacing  of  red  silk  cord  up  the  front  of  the  foot  and 
ankle.  The  cord  should  be  tasseled. 

  —Ndly  Browne. 

AUNT  LUCY  AND  HER  BOOK  OP  "DIRECTIONS" 

Are  really  helping  so  many  of  our  neighbors  in  these  weeks 
before  the  Holidays,  I  am  sure  a  copy  of  directions  for  a 
ribbed  hood  and  toilet  mats,  also  for  a  glove  bag,  will 
answer  the  question  for,  perhaps,  more' than  one:  "What 
can  I  make  for  Christmas  ?  " 

The  hood  is  not  for  a  child  or  very  young  lady.  Toilet 
mats  are  best  made  in  sizes  to  fit  the  places  for  which  tfaey 
are  deugned. 

RIBBED  HOOD. 

Materials:  Bone  or  wood  needles,  rather  fine.  Fourounces 
of  single  zephyr ;  two  and  one-half  ounces  of  split  zephyr. 
One  and  one-quarter  yards  of  satin  ribbon,  two  inches  wide. 

All  the  wool  and  ribbon  to  be  exactly  the  same  shade. 
Nothing  in  better  taste,  especially  for  a  matronly  lady,  than 
dead  white. 

With  the  single  zephyr  cast  on  sixty-five  stitches,  always 
slip  the  first  stitch.  Knit  the  first  row  plain ;  second,  seamed; 
third,  plain  \  fourth,  seamed ;  fifth,  plain.  These  five  form 
the  first  rib.   Begin  the  second  rib  by  knitting  the  first  row 
seamed;  second,  plain;  third,  seamed;  fourth,  plain:  fifth, 
seamed.   Third  rib :  First  row,  plain,  and  so  on  until  you 
have  sixteen  ribs.   Then,  take  off  from  the  end  of  the  needles 
opposite  the  thread,  on  to  a  third  needle  or  string,  all  but 
twenty-three  stitches,  these  twenty-three  stitches  continue  to 
knit  in  ribs,  five  times  across  in  each  rib,  until  you  have 
forty-four.  Bind  off,  dropping  every  sixth  stitch.  Return  the 
forty-two  stitches  to  the  needle  from  the  thread.   Bind  off 
from  the  middle  down  to  twenty-three  stitches  dropping  every 
sixth  stitch  as  on  the  side.    Or,  in  this  way;  drop  the  firs^ 
bind  off  five ;  drop  one,  bind  off  five ;  drop  one,  bind  off  five  ; 
I  drop  one ;  there  will  then  be  twenty-three  stitches  to  corres- 
'  pond  with  the  other  string  or  side,  which  will  also  be  knitted 
[  in  forty-four  ribs,  or  sixty,  counting  from  the  end  of  the  work. 
'  Bind  olT,  dropping  every  sixth  stitch.   These  dropped  stitches 
'  are  worked  down,  forming  loose  lines  all  the  way  through. 
'    The  broad  end  draw  together  and  fasten  in  the  form  of  a 
rosette  which  forms  the  cap  or  top  of  the  hood. 

The  Border:  With  the  split  wool  crochet  three  rows  all 
around.  First  round,  work  four  long  stitches  in  each  rib; 
second  round,  work  four  long -stitehes-in  the-^ter  of  each 
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group  of  fours.  Third  round,  work  very  full  shells.  Finish 
with  bow  on  top.  Strings  to  be  crossed  in  the  back  and 
brought  round  and  tied  under  the  chin. 

TOILET  OR  BUREAU  HATS. 

These  directions  will  make  a  mat  about  eleven  inches 
square.  After  one  is  knitted  the  size  may  be  varied  to  suit 
the  tzncy  of  the  knitter. 

Use  No.  S  white,  ball  cotton.  Two  common  steel  knitting 
needles. 

Directions  for  (xnter  of  mat:  Cast  on  sixty  stitches.  Slip 
first  stitch  on  every  needle.  This  first  stitch  will  be  counted 
as  knit.  Knit  six  rows  like  the  heel  of  a  stocking.  The 
plain  side  is  the  right  side  of  the  mat.  Seventh  row,  knit 
four,  thread  over,  narrow;  thread  over,  narrow  and  so  on 
putting  thread  over  and  narrowing,  until  within  four  of  the 
end  of  the  needle,  these  four  knit.  Eighth  row,  seam  four, 
(this  leaves  the  thread  inside  or  over)  narrow,  thread  over, 
narrow,  and  so  on  until  within  four  ot  '.he  end  of  the  needle, 
these  four  seam. 

The  object  of  these  four  seamed  stitches  at  each  end  of  the 
needle  when  knitting  across  on  the  wrong  side,  is  to  give  a 
plain  border  all  around  the  mat. 

Ninth  row  same  as  seventh.  Tenth  row  same  as  eighth. 
Next  six  rows  like  garter,  only  remembering  to  seam  the  four 
end  stitches  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  work.  This  completes 
the  pattern  for  the  center  of  the  mat. 

Knit  seven  sections  of  the  garter  or  ribbed  stitch,  and 
eight  sections  of  open  stitch.  Finish  next  to  open  section 
with  six  rows  like  heel  stitch,  both  ends  will  be  sUike.  Bind 
off  for  the  edge. 

Edging  for  mat :  Cast  on  eight  stitches. 

First  row.— Slip  one,  knit  one,  thread  over,  narrow,  thread 
over,  narrow,  thread  over  three  times,  knit  two. 

Second  row. — Slip  one,  knit  one,  knit  first  loo|^  drop  the 
second,  seam  third  loop,  knit  one,  thread  over,  narrow, 
thread  over,  narrow,  knit  one. 

Third  row.— Slip  one,  knit  one,  thread  over,  narrow,  thread 
over,  narrow,  knit  four. 

Fourth  row.—  Slip  one,  knit  four,  thread  over,  narrow, 
thread  over,  narrow,  knit  one. 

fifth  row. — Slip  one,  knit  one,  thread  over,  narrow,  thread 
over,  narrow,  thread  over  three  times,  knit  four. 

Sixth  row.— Slip  one,  knit  three,  knit  first  loop,  drop  second, 
seam  third  loop,  knit  one,  thread  over,  narrow,  thread  over, 
narrow,  knit  one. 

Seventh  row. — Slip  one,  knit  one,  thread  over,  narrow, 
thread  over,  narrow,  knit  six. 

Eighth  row.— Bind  off  four,  knit  two,  thread  over,  narrow, 
thread  oyer,  narrow,  knit  one. 

This  edge  sew  on  to  the  mat  firmly.  When  "  done  up " 
should  be  well  starched  and  pulled  in  shape.  Iron  on  double 
flannel,  on  the  wrong  side  until  perfectly  dry.  This  will 
bring  out  the  pattern  and  if  they  are  made  very  stiff  mil  hold 
their  shape  and  keep  clean  for  a  long  time. 

If  larger  mats  are  wished,  little  balls  of  sealing-wax  melted 
on  to  the  end  of  each  needle  will  hold  the  stitches  and  be 
found  more  convenient  than  long  needles.  A  tray  mat  for 
the  tea-table  used  over  a  red  cloth  is  very  pretty  made  by 
this  pattern. 

A  GLOVE  BAG. 

Made  of  any  goods  you  choose,  always  choosing  what  will 
suit  best  the  place  where  you  design  the  bag  to  be  hung. 
Three  different  kinds  of  cloth,  each  five-eighths  of  a  yard  in 
length ;  and  each  to  measure  as  much  or  more  in  width. 

One  kind  for  the  outside  of  the  bag,  one  kind  for  the 
lining,  another  for  an  inner-lining.  Also  a  small  bit  of  plush 
or  velvet.    Six  good  sized  brass  rings,  and  three  yards  of 


cord  or  ribbon  for  strings.   A  piece  of  box-board  or  very 

stiff  paste-board. 

Directions  for  making :  First,  cut  from  three  kinds  of  cloth, 
three  circles  as  large  as  the  cloth  will  cut,  exactly  the  same 
size.  (The  interlining  is  best  of  crinoline.) 

Next,  cut  from  box-board  two  circles  the  size  of  a  large 
saucer,  exactly  alike.  One  of  these  small  circles  place  be- 
tween the  outside  and  interlining,  putting  the  center  of  the 
large  and  small  circles  exactly  together. 

Prepare  the  other  small  circle  by  basting  the  plush  or 
velvet  on  to  one  side  leaving  a  large  seam  to  turn  over  the 
edge  of  the  circle.  Cut  two  or  three  rounds  of  old  flannel  or 
thick  soft  woolen  cloth,  just  a  trifle  smaller  than  the  paste- 
board. Place  these  between  the  two  small  circles  and  sew 
together  with  long  cross-stitches.  Next,  baste  in  smoothly 
the  inner-lining,  sewing  lightly  around  the  small  circle  to 
hold  all  in  place.  Finish  the  edges  of  the  large  circles  all 
together  either  with  a  binding  or  a  large  cord.  On  the 
finished  edge,  at  equal  distances,  sew  the  six  brass  rings. 
Through  these  rings  draw  two  sets  of  strings  to  hang  the 
bag  by.  The  edge  of  small  circles  fill  thickly  with  pins. 
Hat-pins,  shawl-pins  and  smaller  pins,  black  and  white. 

This  bag  will  be  found  very  convenient  for  hall  or  hall- 
closet.  The  cushion  at  the  under  side,  always  ready  to 
answer  the  often  repeated,  "  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give 
me  a  pin  ? "  And  the  open  pockets  keeping  in  safety  the 
gloves  or  mittens  until  wanted. 

  —Esther  Paige, 

Original  fn  Good  Housekbei'ing. 

SOU£  OOBKISH  DISHES. 
FuK  People  with  Moderate  Means. 
The  Cornishman  is  as  fond  of  leeks  as  the  proverbial  Welsh- 
man, and  of  onions  as  the  Irishman.   Here  are  a  few  recipes 
in  which  these  vegetables  play  the  chief  part : 
Cornish  Soup. 

Put  Id  the  pot  a  rather  lean  lump  of  baron,  cover  with  cold  water 
and  boil ;  when  the  bacon  is  nearly  cooked  add  a  number  of  leeks 
irith  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 

A  favorite  breakfast  dish  for  large  families : 

Cornish  Porridge. 

Boil  a  dozen  large  onions  until  soft  Thicken  a  bowl  of  water 
with  flour,  add  salt,  pour  the  thickened  water  over  the  onions  and 
let  it  all  boil  up  again  and  serve  hot. 

This  is  what  the  Cornish  housewife  puts  in  the  good  man's 
lunch  basket  the  day  after  she  has  been  making  pies : 

Turnip  Turnovers. 

Peel  any  number  of  turnips  and  cut  in  thin  slices,  pepper  and 
salt  them ;  if  you  have  a  bit  of  bacon,  all  the  better,  put  it  in.  Roll 
out  the  scraps  of  pastry,  fill  with  the  mixture,  turn  over  and  bake. 
May  be  eaten  hot  or  cold. 

Speaking  of  pies,  here  are  two  favorites  easily  made : 
Potato  Pla. 

Cold  mutton,  the  more  the  better,  thin  slices  of  raw  potatoes 
enough  to  fill  up  the  baking  dish,  onions,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste ; 
cover  with  pastry  and  bake. 
Squat  Pie. 

Whatever  meat  you  have,  either  cold  or  raw,  in  small  pieces ; 
cut  half  a  dozen  apples  in  thin  slices ;  one  tablespoonful  of  dried 
currants,  onions,  salt  and  pepper;  mix  well,  cover  with  paste  and 
bake. 

People  who  live  near  the  borders  of  Devonshire  indulge  in 
a  dish  known  by  the  strange  name  of 

Bubble  Bnd  Squeak. 

Fresh  pork  cut  in  strips,  fried  a  nice  brown;  pour  off  half  the 
fat  (which  keep  to  thicken  with  flour  for  gravy),  put  in  the  pan  cold 
boiled  potatoes  and  cabbage,  well  mashed  twether;  this  should 

turn  out  whole  and  be  served  in  middle  of  dishnmh^ri^Mtf^^y 
around  it.  Digitized  by A^^JVJVlV 

—Marie  ^oszaiiii. 
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OriEinAl  In  Good  HousBKBBniro. 

OTHEfi  FEOFLFS  OHILDSEK. 

Their  Management  by  Othbr  People. 

HAVE  a  singularly  apt  gift  of  knowing  just 
how  my  friends'  children  ought  to  be  trained, 
although,  I  confess  it  with  shame,  I  seem 
lamentably  inadequate  to  the  situation  where 
my  own  are  concerned.  However,  that  is 
my  misfortune  rather  than  my  fault,  for  my 
i  children  are  verytpeculiar,  and  not  at  all  like 
others.  Firm  gentleness  on  the  part  of  the 
parent,  a  disposition  to  insist  upon  implicit 
obedience  without  submitting  to  questions 
as  to  the  why  and  wherefore,  and  prompt- 
ness in  visiting  each  culpable  lapse  of  mem- 
ory with  suitable  chastise pient,  is  the  method  that  I  see  with 
half  an  eye  is  the  only  proper  one  to  pursue  in  the  Smith 
and  Jones  households  and  I  advocate  making  a  set  of  family 
rules  with  these  excellent  conclusions  as  a  basis,  and  using 
them  in  each  household  in  the  most  Medean  and  Persianic 
manner. 

I  have  formulated  a  similar  code  for  my  own  use,  and  it 
will  be  framed  and  hung  conspicuously  as  soon  as  I  can  get 
time  to  prepare  the  frame.  I  am  nothing  if  not  economical, 
so  I  have  appropriated  for  this  use  the  old  frame  to  the 
slate  Johnnie  broke,  by  using  it  for  a  toboggan  on  the 
school  house  hill  last  winter.  With  gold  varnish  as  a  back- 
ground, and  a  suggestive  decoration  of  forget-me-nots,  it 
will  be  quite  an  adornment  to  my  sitting  room.  There  is 
something  quite  poetic,  I  think,  in  modifying  the  severity 
of  the  rules  by  an  attractive  frame.  Symbolizing  the  tem- 
pering of  justice  with  mercy,  or  if  you  look  into  the  heart 
of  things,  perhaps  it  is  a  sort  of  "  apples  of  gold  in  pictures 
of  silver"  effect.  I  never  quite  understood  that  singular 
text  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  this  is  the  first  time  X  ever 
attempted  to  apply  it,  so,  possibly,  I  shall  draw  down  the 
wrath  of  more  expert  commentators  who  comprehend  it 
more  clearly  than  I  do. 

Now  that  I  think  of  it,  it  seems  odd  that  Johnnie  'should 
have  broken  that  slate.  I  have  expressly  told  them  all  never 
to  use  their  slates  for  any  but  the  proper  purpose,  and  both 
the  teacher  and  I  have  forbidden  Johnnie  especially,  even  to 
take  his  slate  out  of  the  school  room. 

I  almost  think  I  ought  to  have  been  a  little  severe  with 
Johnnie,  for  the  double  disobedience,  but  he  did  look  so  cun- 
ning that  day,  and  he  had  such  a  brilliant  color  in  his  cheeks 
that  I  almost  feared  it  was  a  hectic  flush,  and  really  one 
would  hardly  want  to  be  cruel  to  a  boy  who  might  be  already 
sickening  with  fever. 

Over  indulgence  is  one  of  the  things  that  I,  being  an 
older  woman,  often  talk  to  young  Mrs.  Jones  about.  She 
seems  to  find  it  impossible  to  deny  that  tittle  girl  of  hers 
anything,  and  she  is  becoming  a  perfect  slave.  Mothers,  I 
tell  her,  who  truly  love  their  children,  should  feel  that 
*'  spoiling  them  "  is  really  selfishness.  You  should  sacrifice 
your  own  feelings  and  compel  yourself  to  forbid  everything 
to  a  child  that  your  own  candid  judgment  tells  you  is  not 
for  its  good.  But  Mre.  Jones  is  a  little  weak,  not  what 
you  would  call  a  strong  character.  If  she  were,  would 
she,  after  all  I  have  said,  have  quieted  little  Amy  when  she 
wanted  the  ink  bottle,  by  hiding  it  away  and  giving  her  a 
cake  to  make  her  forget  it. 

"  It  was  a  chance  lost  for  a  moral  lesson  that  might  have 
lasted  a  life  time,"  I  said,  and  besides  that,  cake  between 
meals  is  very  bad  for  children. 

I  have  read  a  good  deal  of  physiology  lately  and  was  going 
on  to  tell  Mrs.  Jones  about  the  strange  and  complicated 
organs  whose  needed  rest  she  was  perniciously  disturbing  by 


putting  them  all  in  motion  for  one  useless  little  cake,  when  I 
heard  an  alarming  crash  in  my  buttery,  and  had  to  run  across 
the  yard  in  hot  haste  to  see  what  had  happened. 

Really  there  never  were  such  children  as  mine !  Johnnie 
had  "boosted"  Mamie,  and  Mamie  had  pulled  up  Johnnie, 
till  between  them  they  had  scaled  the  shelves  and  reached 
the  lovely  lemon  pies  that  I  hid  away  so  carefully  on  the 
top  one. 

When  1  came  running  in,  there  on  the  floor  laid  the  bot- 
tom shelf  that  had  broken  beneath  its  unusual  weight  of 
clutching  boy,  and  on  it,  mingled  with  two  fragmentary 
lemon  meringue  pies,  was  Johnnie  with  the  upper  shelf  rest- 
ing on  him  like  a  lid. 

Mamie,  who  is  expert  in  the  gymnastic  class,  clung  shriek- 
ing to  the  middle  shelves  with  her  feet  beating  a  tattoo  against 
my  best  china  tea  set  that  I  had  taken  from  the  closet  and 
arranged  on  a  buttery  shelf  to  be  in  readiness  for  my  supper 
to-night.  For  sister  and  her  httsband,  and  two  old  friends 
are  coming  over  from  Plainfield,  and  that  is  why  I  made 
those  lovely  lemon  pies  and  the  loaf  of  angel  cake  which  I 
presently  found  crushed  upon  the  brick  floor  of  the  buttery,  a 
perfect  wreck.  I  did  my  duty  to  the  children  then  with  a 
birch  rod  I  cut  for  the  purpose. 

I  wish  I  had  locked  that  buttery  door  when  I  went  over  to 
see  Mrs.  Jones,  I  mean  to  do  it  always,  after  this,  for  there 
seems  to  be  no  use  telling  those  children  to  keep  out  of  it.  I 
tell  them  not  to  go  in  there  without  permission,  every  day 
when  I  explain,  as  I  do  at  breakfast,  the  impropriety  of 
"bites"  between  meals,  but  they  are  very  singular  children. 
It  seems  strange,  too,  that  they  don't  mind  better,  for  I 
have  given  the  matter  a  great  deal  of  thought,  and  that 
essay  of  mine  on  "  Bringing  Up  a  Family,"  which  I  wrote  last 
year  for  the  Farmer's  Club  annual  meeting,  has  been  copied 
into  half  a  dozen  weekly  papers,  and  lots  of  motliers  who 
have  readjt,  write  and  ask  my  advice. 

There  really  must  be  something  very  peculiar  about  my 
qhildren,  for  I  certainly  know  how  they  ought  to  be  trained. 

  —Afrs.  Precept. 

Original  in  Good  Housekeeping. 

THE  OATMEAL  QUESTIOIT. 

You  can  get  all  the  opinion  you  want  on  both  sides  of  a 
question,  nowadays.  Oatmeal  had  not  long  been  reputed  to 
be  a  healthful  food,  when*  some  physician  arose  to  deny  it  and 
to  assert  that  it  produced  dyspepsia.  Allowance  is  always 
to  be  made  in  such  a  question  for  the  variations  of  human 
stomachs  and  constitutions,  so  that  what  may  be  a  good  food 
for  one  person  may  not  be  for  another.  The  truth  about  oat- 
meal for  the  generality  of  persons  (and  they  are  the  only 
persons  you  can  speak  for)  is  that  if  it  is  eaten  in  only  a  par- 
tially cooked  condition,  it  is  not  healthful ;  and  neither  is  flour, 
corn  meal  and  many  other  articles  of  food.  Indigestion  and 
acidity  of  stomach  are  caused  for  some  people  by  the  eating 
of  sugar  or  other  sweets  on  oatmeal,  and  they  get  the  same 
effect  if  they  eat  these  sweets  on  rice  or  bread.  Cream,  too, 
may  be  too  much  fat  for  a  sensitive  stomach,  if  put  on'  oat- 
meal. In  these  cases'it  is  not  the  oatmeal,  but  either  its  in- 
sufficient preparation  or  the  addition  of  an  improper  food, 
that  causes  the  stomach  trouble.  If  a  person  will  eat  a 
moderate  amount  of  oatmeal,  cooked  and  prepared  as  his 
needs  may  demand,  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  health- 
ful, digestible  and  highly  nutritious. 


Greatness  and  goodness  are  not  means,  but  ends  I 

Hath  he  not  always  treasures,  always  friends, 

The  good,  great  man  ?  three  treasures,  love  and  \\^X 

And  calm  thoughts  regular  as  infant's  breath ; 

And  three  firm  friends,  more  sure  than  day  and  night,  T  ^ 

Himself,  hit  Maker  and  the jingel  Ce^.— CUWiuj^ 


Good  Housbk^^piMO. 
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THE  OOZT  OOSBEB. 

[/» this  cmmer  vtt  propott  to  hmtt  pUasant  t»ttip  taiik  otir  rmders  and 
corretppitdenUy  in  passing  matttrt  «f  household  interest,  and  that  it  may  it 
made  an  imstmctive  and  pra/!tgMe  Ilousehcld  Mxehange,  we  invite  eerret- 
pendente  ^  inquiry  and  information  on  all  sub/eett  if  general  interest  and 
valnt  to  tlU  Homes  <f  the  fVorld.'\ — Good  Housukbfing. 


We  have  aeveral  contributions  for  our  "  Cozy  Comer "  depart- 
ment, every  way  worthy  of  publication,  which  do  not  appear  for 
the  reason  that  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  not 
given.  Only  such  contributions  will  be  printed  in  any  department 
of  Good  Housekeefino  as  are  accompanied  by  the  name  and 
address  (A  the  wAtex^Editor  a/GooD  Housekebpimo. 


BEATEN  BISCUITS  AND  MUFFINS. 

Editor  e^GooD  Housekeeping  : 

Will  some  one,  through  the  Cozy  Corner,  give  me  the  address  of 
a  house  that  I  can  send  to  for  a  Beaten  Biscuit  Machine;  also,  will 
Catherine  Owen  please  give  me  her  English  MufSn  and  Beat  Bis- 
cuit recipes.  I  continue  to  appredate  the  benefit  I  receive  from 
Good  Housekbbpinq.  Mrs.  E.  G.  B. 

Houston.  Texas.   

grape  catsup. 
£dUer^  Good  Housbexbping  : 

A  writer  in  the  Cozy  Comer  asks  for  a  recipe  for  grape  catsup. 
The  following  is  thought  good :  Five  pints  of  grapes ;  simmer 
until  soft,  then  put  through  a  colander;  add  to  them  two  pints  of 
brown  sugar,  one  pint  of  vinegar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  allspice, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  cinnamon,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cloves,  one 
and  one-half  teaspooofuls  of  mace,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  and 
one-half  teaspoonfuls  of  red  pepper.   Boil  till  thick,  then  bottle. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.       "  Mother  Hubbard's  Cupboard." 


AwoTHES  Recipe. 

EMor^OOOti  HOUSEKBEPIIfG: 

Here  is  a  redpe  for  grape  catsup  that  I  have  used  for  several 
years,  and  can  nniparinfl^y  recommend  to  all  readers  of  Good 

HOUSEKEEPIHG : 

Grape  Catsup  (excellbh^.— Ten  pounds  of  grapes,' tour  pounds  of 
sugar,  one  pint  of  vinci^r.  Squeeze  the  pnlps  from  the  skins.  Boil  the 
pulps  a  few  nuontes  to  remove  the  seeds  and  strain  throu^  a  sieve. 
Boil  the  skins  in  the  vinegar  until  tender,  then  boil  the  skins  and  palp 
together  fifteen  minutes  with  the  following  spices :  Two  teaspoonfuls 
each  of  mace  and  cinnamon,  two  scant  tcaspoonfols  of  doves.  Pnt  the 
spices  in  a  doth  while  boiling.  E.  C  R.  M. 

Nyack,  N.  Y. 

HARD  SOAP  AND  FRUIT  CANS-PRUIT  PIES. 
Ed/far  ^  Good  Housekeeping. 

In  Good  Housekbepiho,  July,  1886,  there  was  an  artide  *'  How 
to  Make  Hard  Soap,"  by  Annie  Aldworth.  I  have  tried  it  several 
times,  but  find  it  dries  so  bard  it  is  almost  ImpossiUe  to  use  it  I 
have  tried  keeping  it  In  the  cellar,  but  it  is  just  the  same.  Can  any 
one  tell  me  the  cause.  I  would  also  like  to  know,  when  you  boil 
fmit  in  the  cans,  why  they  turn  so  dark  on  the  top.  It  does  not 
look  nice.  Perhaps  some  one  else  has  been  troubled  in  the  same 
way  and  found  out  a  preventive. 

I  have  found  a  way  to  bake  fruit  pies  without  having  them  boil 
out.  Make  a  small  funnel  of  stiff  writing  paper,  and  put  in  the 
center  after  you  have  put  your  top  crust  on.  H.  H. 

Jersey  City.   

cucumber  pickles. 
Editor  «f  Good  Housekeeping  : 

Mrs.  W.  J.  H.,  who  asks  for  recipe  for  cucumber  pickles,  will 
find  the  following  very  good.  It  is  my  sister's  recipe,  and  the 
{Mckles  are  the  best  I  ever  tasted  They  will  keep  any  length  of 
time :  Wash  the  cucumbers,  pack  in  earthen  jar  and  cover  with 
boiling  water.  Let  them  stand  over  night;  pour  off  the  water;  take 
the  same  quantity  of  vinegar  and  boil,  adding  one  cupful  of  salt  and 
half  a  cupful  of  st^iar  to  a  gallon  of  vinegar.  Spice  to  suit  your 
taste.  Pour  while  boiling  over  the  cucumbers.  In  two  weeks  boil 
again.  The  pickles  may  be  eaten  before  the  vinegar  is  boiled  the 
second  time,  but  will  not  keep  as  well.  D.  M.  M. 

LxxiNGTOH,  Mass. 


QUIET  HOUBS  WITH  THE  QUIOE  WTTTEIK 

For  the  Childrxm  or  the  Household  and  the 
Children  of  a  Larger  Growth 

AS  WELL. 


\ContrUnttmu  for  this  d^ariment  are  always  in  order,  the  only  prtvito 
being  that  eoerythmg  suhmttted  thaU  bt  fresh  omd  entertaimng.} 


historical  anagram 

Announced  ih  Good  Housekeeping  No.  85,  August  4. 

On*  Hundnsd  Notable  Men  smd  Women. 

The  struggle  for  first  place  in  the  army  of  Solution  Searchers- 
out  of  Good  Housekeeping's  popular  Series  of  Anagrams,  in 
this  instance,  has  been  the  severest  and  most  prolonged  of  the 
Series  as  yet  printed.  The  announcement  was  made  in  No.  85,  of 
date  of  August  4,  but  although  numerous  responses  were  promptly 
made,  the  first  cmrect  solution  from  Mrs.  R.  W.  Woodward,  1105 
East  Jersey  street,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  had  a  postmark  of  date  of 
August  14. 

Every  mail  soon  Ixought  responses  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
but  no  second  correct  solution  was  received  for  more  than  three 
weeks.  Mrs.  L.  L.  Porter,  Evanston,  lU.,  won  second  place,  with  a 
correct  solution,  having  a  postmark  certificate  of  September  7. 

The  third  prize  winner,  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Harmon,  Wallingford, 
Ct.,  followed  dose  upon  ttie  heels  of  the  second  best,  with  a  post- 
mark of  September  8. 

A  full  week  then  intervened  before  another  correct  solution  was 
received,  and  the  next  in  order,  of  successful  responses,  was 
Miss  L.  S.  Shreve,  Mt  Hdly,  N.  J.,  with  a  postmark  of  September 
15,  IS  m. 

Number  5  came  up  smiling,  from  the  Pacific  coast,  from  Mrs. 
Ella  S.  Hartwell,  Salinas,  Cat,  with  a  postmark  of  September  15, 
no  hour  being  named. 

This  completes  the  list  of  successful  contributors,  five  in  all,  out 
of  many  hundreds,  many  of  whom  "  came  within  one  of  it." 

In  the  responses  received,  the  Nos.  having  the  largest  list  of 
erroneous  names  or  omissions  were  41, 49,  50, 67, 69,  73,  79,  80,  83, 
95  and  97.  The  greatest  number  of  errors  in  any  one  return  was 
39,  and  17  returns  had  only  one  error,  and  1 1  two  errors,  a  smaller 
number  having  four,  five  and  six  errors,  respectively. 

No  sixth  correct  solution  has  been  received  up  to  the  time  of  this 
issue  going  to  press. 

Notable  Men  and  Women. 


t. 
2. 
3. 
4- 
5- 
6. 

7- 
& 

9- 
10. 

II. 
12. 

13- 
14. 

15- 
16. 

17- 
18. 
19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 

23- 

24. 

25- 

26. 
27. 


We  heard  her  cry  "  Ben.' 
Ma,  tune  in  B  sharp. 
Custom  helps  our  rich  B. 
O,  King  Cole's  corn. 
Rags  go  when  I  get  on. 
Naked  corn  jaws. 
Chain  a  lorn  lamb. 
Now  eat  herbs. 
Note  who  bid. 
A  cart  has  let  her  run. 
Races  halt  not  much. 
Jim  D.  fears  a  gale. 
O,  ye  regal,  cheer  1 
Hear  me  speak  as  I  will. 
The  moon's  a  dias. 
Ed  will  love  her  melons. 
Write  each  bee  shorter. 
James  H;  Hornn. 


1.  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

2.  Phineas  T.  Barnum. 

3.  Christopher  Columbus. 

4.  Roscoe  Conkling. 

5.  George  Washington. 

6.  Andrew  Jackson. 

7.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

8.  Noah  Webster. 

9.  Edwin  Booth. 

la  Chester  Alan  Arthur. 

11.  Charlotte  Cushman. 

12.  James  A.  Garfield. 

13.  Horace  Greeley. 

14.  William  Shakespeare. 

15.  Thomas  A.  Edison. 

16.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

17.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 


18.  John  Sherman. 
Growlwhenhotfollywanders.  19.  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfel- 
low. 

20.  John  Godfrey  Saxe. 
31.  John  Gieenleaf  Whittier. 

22.  Fitz-Greene  Halleck. 

23.  William  Henry  Harrison. 

24.  Grover  Cleve^d. 

25.  B^amin  Harrison. 


Jo,  band  grey  foxes. 
Join  the  few  near  her  gilt. 
KSng  L.  feel  the  craze. 
Harry  has  no  mill  in  Wier. 
Never  clod  graveL 
N.  B.  Jam  rain  or  shine. 


No  limp  voter.         Digitizec^yfiexi  H.  Morton... 

I  will  spell  the  war  map.        27.  William  WUfer  Phelps. 
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29. 
30. 

31- 
32. 
33- 
34- 
35- 
36. 
37- 
38. 

39- 
40. 

41- 

42. 

43- 
44- 

45- 
46. 

47- 
48. 

49- 

5a 

51. 
Sa. 
S3- 
54- 
55- 
56. 
57- 
58. 

59- 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63- 
64. 

65. 

66. 

67. 

68. 
69. 
70. 
71- 
7». 
73- 
74- 
75- 
76. 

77- 
78. 

79- 
80. 
81. 
82. 

83- 
84. 
85. 
86. 

87. 
88. 

89. 
90. 
91. 
92. 
93- 
94- 
95- 
96. 

97. 
98. 

99- 


Bill  Troter,  Good. 
I  will  K«t  me  our  cigars. 
Jem  feels  a  mark  near  C. 
Big  Jane's  lame. 
Ah !  must  eat  lard. 
I  call  my  wine  milk. 
Mr.,  burn  a  tin  vane. 
She  let  Ben's  pink. 
Lame  mongrel  pug. 
She  sat  npoo  glades. 
A  black  wool  dove. 
Ah  1  all  men  grunt. 
Get  a  chin  line  (or  Glen. 
I'd  defend  a  press  lens. 
Deer  Islanders  draw. 
N.  B.   Ticks  on  file. 
I  will  whine  "  my  cat." 
Oh !  pink  marks. 
W.  R.  M.  lives  at  Lima. 
Fan  has  slim  race  cards. 
Bring  wren  to  Rob. 
Test  her  warm  band. 
Will  £.  Terry's  fan  bench. 
Why  snore  at  rent? 
Jim  left  Ben  a  bum. 
Us  both  as  nanny. 
Halt  I  Ben  didnt  live ! 
Julia  races  us. 
Let  it  go,  kill  a  limp  G.  W. 
If  my  A.  C.  will  do. 
Tim  has  bet  war. 
Ma,  brain  will  bum. 
Then  warm  at  old. 
Things  grow  in  vain. 
Anne  J.  A.  B.  as  much. 
Go,  girls,  heed  C.  W. 
Men  wailf  cant  Ully  rab  ? 
He  sliced  cranks. 
What !  a  linen  hat  on  her? 
Jo,  bring  the  worst  end 
down. 

Or  lend  me  a  slow  harp. 

The  nomad  has  run  a  cab. 

Jule,  who  hit  Anna  R  ? 

Match  that  one  sort. 

Kill  a  brave,  mild  twin. 

Sear  real  gulls. 

I  am  ill,  so  will  nab. 

We  care  in  danger. 

}o,  shall  I  halt  on  bridge  ? 

Rents  a  foreign  dgar. 

Mavis  water  mill. 

Bone  battle. 

Air  band  unite  at  a  ball. 

Call  twin  role. 

Lone  Tom  and  I  call. 

Our  voters'  bones  listen. 

Let  Clius  land  on  our  home. 

Hide  small  willow. 

Oh !  John's  keeper,  go ! 

Abe,  rush  for  the  dry. 

Ah  I  do  creeds  cure  ? 

Tell  Jim  and  Sue. 

Girls  mope. 

Rosie,  O,  my  author. 

Jo  Rodman  keeps  hard. 

They  need  a  wild  tin. 

O,  rye  hurts  Tobe. 

Lou  puts  gums  at  day. 

Let  the  door  on  it. 

Clip  a  later  hue 

I  will  tear  her  rags. 

Dame  Sara  be  wild. 

Lil,  I  slap  Nan  White. 


38.  Robert  T.  Lincoln. 

29.  George  William  Curtis. 

30.  James  Freeman  Clarke. 

31.  James  G.  Blaine. 

32.  Murat  Halstead. 

33.  William  McKinley. 
"  34.  MartiiTVan  Buren. 

35.  Stephen  B.  Elkins. 

36.  George  M.  Pullmao. 

37.  Stephen  A.  Dou|^s. 

38.  Belva  A.  Lockwood. 

39.  Allen  G.  Thurman. 
4a  Florence  Nightingale. 

41.  Ferdinand  De  Lesseps. 

42.  Sir  Edward  Landseer. 

43.  Clinton  B.  Fiske. 

44.  William  C.  Whitney. 
45-  Mark  Hopkins. 

46.  William  M.  Evarts. 

47.  Charles  Francis  Adams. 

48.  Robert  Browning. 

49.  Brander  Matthews. 

50.  Francis  Henry  T.  Bellew. 

51.  Henry  Watteraon. 

52.  Benjamin  F.  Butler. 

53.  Susan  B.  Anthony. 

54.  David  Bennett  Hill. 

55.  Julius  Caesar. 

56.  William  Pitt  Kellogg. 

57.  William  F.  Cody. 

58.  Abram  S.  Hewitt. 

59.  William  H.  Barnum. 

60.  Matthew  Arnold. 

61.  Washington  Irving. 

62.  James  Buchanan. 

63.  George  W.  Childs. 

64.  William  Cnllen  Bryant. 

65.  Charles  Dickens. 

66.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

67.  John  Townsend  Trowbridge. 

68.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

69.  Thomas  Buchanan  Read. 

70.  Julian  Hawthorne. 

71.  Thomas  Chatterton. 

72.  William  K.  Vanderbilt 

73.  Russell  A.  Alger. 

74.  WiUiam  B.  AUison. 

75.  Andrew  Carnegie. 

76.  Josiah  Gilbert  Holland. 

77.  George  Francis  Train. 

78.  William  M.  Evarts. 

79.  Leon  Abbett. 

80.  Anna  Letitia  Barbauld. 

81.  Will  Carleton. 

82.  Col.  Daniel  Lamoot 

83.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

84.  Louise  Chandler' Mcolton. 

85.  William  D.  Howells. 

86.  Gen.  Joseph  Hooker. 

87.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes. 

88.  Horace  E.  Scudder. 

89.  Samuel  J.  Tilden. 

90.  P.  S.  Gilmore. 

91.  Horatio  Seymour. 

92.  Joseph  Rodman  Drake. 

93.  Adeline  D.  T.  Whitney. 

94.  Robert  Southey. 

95.  Augustus  M.  Toplady. 

96.  Theodore  Tilton. 

97.  Lucretia  P.  Hale. 

98.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

99.  Amelia  B.  Edwards. 
100.  Nathaniel  P.  Willis. 


PRIZES. 

Prizes  were  offered  for  the  first  six  correct  solutions  received,  of 
the  above  Anagrams,  and  they  are  as  follows : 

FIRST.— A  "  NEW  FLORENCE  **  OIL  STOVE. 

The  latest  and  best  oil  stove  of  the  Florence  Machine  Company, 
which  has  won  an  enviable  reputation  for  its  stoves  as  being 
elegant,  economical  and  durable.  These  are  thoroughly  constructed 
oil  stoves,  elaborately  nickel  plated  and  of  superior  construction 
and  finish  throughout.  These  stoves  received  the  first  and  only 
premium  at  the  1876  Philadelphia  Centennial,  and  their  popularity 
which  was  cotemporary  with  their  introdnction,  has  never  abated. 

SECOND.— A  CABINET  OF  WOOD*S  GENUINE  SELECTED  SPICES, 

Each  in  a  handsome  cherry  cabinet,  with  a  nickel-plated  dredge 
top,  prepared  by  Thomas  Wood  &  Co.,  Boston  Mass.  These  are 
handsomely  labeled  and  so  arranged  that  all  can  be  seen  at  a  glance. 
The  purity  of  the  goods,  and  the  elegant  cherry  cabinet  they  are 
arranged  in,  make  a  prize  that  will  be  found  both  useful  and  orna- 
mental in  the  housdiold,  and  will  delight  the  heart  of  the  winnei 
of  this  prize. 

THIRD.— TANNATT'S  COMFORT  PORTFOLia 

The  Comfort  Portfolio  is  indispensable  to  every  one  who  values 
order,  neatness  and  convenience  in  correspondence.  It  is  light, 
compact,  strong,  durable  and  attractive ;  contains  every  requisite 
for  correspondence ;  occupies  less  space  in  a  tnmk  or  valise  than 
paper,  ink,  pens,  pencils,  etc.,  thrown  in  loosely,  and  can  be  held 
in  the  lap  to  write  on ;  can  be  suspended  from  the  wall,  by  the 
side  of  the  table ;  an  elegant,  useful  gift  for  the  natal  day,  wedding 
day,  anniversary  day,  hoUday,  or  any  day ;  only  &^xs)(xt  inches 
in  ii  ze,  yet  contains  a  quire  of  extra  superfine  linen  paper,  envelopes 
to  match,  blotter,  pen-holder  (nickel  trimmed),  pencil  (nickel  tip, 
rubber  eraser),  pen-wiper,  ruler,  paper  folder  and-ctitter,  calendar 
for  three  years,  postal  card,  two  penny-stamps.  The  annex-box 
contains  a  glass  ink-stand  (screw  cap),  seal  stamp  (Uank  for  en- 
graving), sealing  wax,  wax  tapers  and  sodcet,  steel  pens.  J.  F. 
Tannatt,  manufacturer,  Sprii^field,  Mass. 

FOURTH.— OOODBOLXE'S  CYCLOPEDIA. 

This  Domestic  Cyclopedia  is  a  book  for  the  household  that  the 
winner  of  the  lomth  prize  will  be  glad  to  possess. 

FIFTH.— ANY  BOUND  VOLUME  OF  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING. 

The  fifth  prize  offered  was  any  volume  of  Good  Housekeep- 
ing, bound  in  attractive  style. 

SIXTH.— one  year's  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING. 

To  the  person  sending  the  sixth  correct  solution.  Good  House- 
keeping for  one  year. 


147.-AN  ENIGMA. 
My  /!rst  is  an  article  much  to  our  liking, 

Yet  neither  prepared  on  a  griddle 
Nat  find  with  a  tosst,  nor  yet  finished- with  roist, 

Yet  'tis  found  in  the  dough  of  my  riddle ; 
Think  over  each  thing  in  creation  oiplidt. 
And  sure  as  you  live  you  will  certainly  miss  it 

My  stcond  shines  down  from  the  vault  of  the  heavens. 

With  blessing  it  constantly  meets  us ; 
It  comes  with  the  ray  from  the  monarch  of  da; 

And  the  beam  from  night's  orb  as  it  greets  ns ; 
Though  wingless  and  headless  and  shapeless  its  being 
It  yet  is  as  real  as  the  things  we  are  seeing. 

My  third  is  a  noun,  as  In  grammar  we  tmn  it. 

Yet  lest  yos  should  widely  mistake  it 
And  thus  become  sad,  we  will  helpfully  add 

That  we  sometimes  an  adjective  make  it ; 
Kow,  '*  splendid  I "  we  say ;  again,  **  mean  I "  we  may  call  it, 
As  fortune  may  crown,  or  disaster  befall  it. 

My  wholt  is  a  something  that  every  man  covets, 

And  woman  will  seldom  refuse  it. 
Yet  fair  though  it  be,  as  ripe  fruit  on  a  tree, 

We  are  often  inclined  to  abuse  it; 
And  comes  there  a  time,  when,  in  brief^ow  to  sum  it, 
Its  fondest  admirer.  '^B^mJ'^jJ^^Ogl^^^^ 


QooD  HouaE;KHiKi=*iKO. 
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Editors  Portfolio. 


Springfield,  Mass.,  October  13, 1888. 


StgitUrtd  at  Sfrimgitild  PtO-OJUt  at  tteoiut^lais  maU  mattar. 

All  CMamoirintloM  far  the  EAtoiU  Oepaitmnt  Aonld  be  eddreBsed  to  the 
Editor  of  Good  Housnurma,  Springfield,  Ilea*. 

Postafv  Btanqw  nratt  accompany  all  coo  tribe tkms  sent  for  editorial  conriden- 
tfoa,  when  Oe  «iit«n  dedn  ttie  ntnm  of  didr  HSS.,  If  not  accepted. 

The  number  oppoatte  a  tnbacriber'a  name,  <»  the  addren  hbd  attached  to  eadi 
telle  of  Good  Hooibkupino,  diowa  to  what  ntimber  the  inbecriptt(m  haa 
betopekL 

TUa  teee  of  Good  HovnuBrma  ii  ovyiiffated,  bat  oar  exdnagea  are 
fmtted  to  extiact  fmn  Ita  cohunii*— due  oecBt  betav  given— ea  they  may  deriie, 
■*e  the  contcibntloiia  <tf  Miss  IIabia  Pamloa,  all  tii^ts  tat  these  betag  «spc- 
dally  rcserred  to  tha  writer. 

The  Bpedal  papers  wMdi  appear  In  Good  HousBKnniio  will  be  written 
expreasly  for  ita  pagea  by  ov  selected  contributors,  and,— witt  rare  exceptioni,— 
die  entire  Table  of  Contents  will  be  served  up  frun  our  own  brder.  Whenever 
we  borrow  f  ran  a  nrighl)or  a  Ut  of  thte  tx  a  Ute  at  that,  we  ihall  say  where  such 
Ut  or  bite  casoe  from,  and  to  whom  it  bdongs. 


To  All  Mbwsdralms. 
Retail  Newsdealers  can  send  their  orders  for  Good  Hoosbeebping  to  the 
News  Companies  from  which  they  procure  their  regular  sniqiliea  and  have  them 
med.  It  will  be  funished  regiUarlr  hf  ttie  fdlowing  companies :  American 
HswsCo.,IntefaatlanalNawr-COb,  National  News  Co.,  New  York  News  Co., 
Mew  York;  American  News  Co.,  DeoTcr, Kansas  City,  Onaha  and  St  Paul; 
BrpiAlyn  Newa  Co..  and  WiUiamsburg  News  Ca,  BnxAlyn ;  Baltlmne  News 
Co..  Baltimore  ;  Central  News  Co.,  Philadelphia;  Cincinnati  Newi  Co., Chi- 
dmiatl ;  ClcTehmd  News  Co^,  CleTeland ;  New  England  News  Co.,  Boston ; 
Wertem  News  Co., Chicago;  Pittsburg  NewsCa,  Pittsburg;  Washington  News 
Co.,  Washington,  Dt  C.;  Newark  News  Co.,  Newark ;  St  Louis  News  Ca,  St 
Louis;  New  Orleans  News  Ca,  New  Orleans ;  San  Francisco  News  Ca,  San 
Piandsco;  Rhode  Island  News  Ca,  Providence;  Albany  News  Co.,  Albany; 
Northern  News  Co.,  Troy;  Detroit  News  Ca,  Detroit;  Montreal  News  Ca 
Montreal ;  Toronto  News  Co.,  Toronto  and  Cltfton,  Canada. 


OOBTBIBTrrOBS  TO  GOOD  H01T8£KEEFQr& 

Will  Please  Note  Now  and  for  All  Coming  Time. 

That—Al\  contributions  for  publication  will  be  considered  and 
pasaed  iqKm  at  the  editor's  earliest  convenience  after  beio;  re- 
ceived— 

7%a/— Accepted  manuscripts  will  be  printed  at  such  time  as  the 
subject  matter  of  each  paper  may  be  found  pertinent  and  proper 
in  context  with  other  papers  of  same  issue,  to  the  end  that— 
"  Variety,  which  is  the  spice  of  life,"  and  an  appetizing  seasoning 
as  well  to  our  Bills  of  Fare — may  be  successfully  introduced — 

TXo/— Good  Housekbbpiho  has  reached  a  drculation,  both  in 
nnmbers  and  circumference^  that  it  makes  it  a  necessity  to  put 
**  copy  **  into  the  hands  of  its  printers,  for  each  number,  four  weeks 
beftve  the  date  of  issue,  hi  order  that  remote  subscribers  and 
newsmen  may  have  their  coines  in  hand  and  cm  sale  a  few  days 
before  the  publication  date — 

T'At/— Each  contribution  will  be  paid  for  by  check  bearing  even 
date  with  the  issue  of  the  number  in  which  the  contribution  is 
published— 

Thai— A.  return  of  a  manuscript  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  it 
is  not  meritorimis,  or  Uiat  it  would  not  be  accepted  by  publications 
of  a  different  nature,  or  an  editor  of  different  ideas  from  our  own— 

— A  return  of  a  manuscript  with  a  printed  slip  announcing 
its  non-appearance  on  the  ground  of  not  being  available,  or  for  the 
reason  that  the  editorial  h<^per  is  full  and  running  over,  is  simply 
a  necessity  ci  circumstance  and  not  a  discourtesy  in  any  sense  ol 
the  term — 

Tk^—to  write  a  letter  of  explanation  with  every  returned  man- 
uscript would  require  more  time  than  a  busy  editor  has  at  disposal 
and  would  be  a  ruinous  tax  upon  both  time  and  labor — 

7^/— Writers  who  may  wish  to  have  their  manuscripts  returned 
in  case  of  non-acceptance,  must  enclose  return  postage  with  their 
cmnmunications.  All  manuscript  unaccompanied  with  refuf* 
Pfst^,  ^  case  9f  not  being  retained /or  aw,  wiU  be  filed  09,^  for 


tafe  keeping  "  until  called  for: 


TRAnnro  foe  hottseeeefebs. 

The  Boston  Younf  Women's  Christian  Association  is  working 
on  a  very  important  practical  line  of  usefulness  in  the  Schod  of 
Domestic  Economy  and  Industrial  Arts  and  Training  School  for 
Domestics  which  are  carried  on  under  its  ausfuces,  the  former 
at  the  comer  of  Berkeley  and  Appleton  streets  and  the  latter  at 
the  comer  of  Berkeley  and  Gray  streets.  Domestic  science  has 
no  more  reason  for  being  a  systemless  course  of  haphazard  guess- 
work than  has  any  otiier  department  of  work  that  pertains  to 
the  necessities  of  human  life.  This  has  been  reco^ized  for 
maoy  years,  but  the  systematizing  of  methods  of  instruction  and 
training  in  the  theory  and  jwactice  of  domestic  economy  has 
been  a  work  of  slow  experiment  In  this  regard  the  schools 
mentioned  seem  to  have  reached  a  point  of  great  practical  excel- 
lence. The  Training  School  for  Domestics  gives  a  three  months* 
or  six  months'  course  in  cooking  and  serving,  houseworic,  chamber, 
parlor  and  laundry  work,  plain  sewing  and  mending,  and  is  de- 
signed particularly  to  fit  young  women  for  domestic  service. 
Accepted  applicants  receive  board  and  lodging  and  wages  for 
their  work  in  addition  to  the  instruction  and  training,  which  is 
thorough,  and  situations  are  furnished  to  those  who  complete  the 
coarse.  Provision  is  also  made  for  those  who  desire  training  in 
one  branch  alone.  The  value  of  the  service  such  a  school  per- 
forms can  best  be  estimated  by  intelligent  people  who  employ 
house  servants,  and  must  be  recognized  by  all  thoughtful  per- 
sons to  whom  the  problem  of  self-support  for  women  has  pre- 
sented itself  with  all  its  perplexing  difficulties.  Trustworthy,  in- 
telligent efficiency  is  the  desideratum  in  this  direction,  and  that 
is  what  the  Training  School  aims  to  promote. 

The  School  of  Domestic  Economy  is  of  higher  and  wider  tioqw 
and  of  even  greater  importance  in  its  effect  on  home  life.  This 
school  "  is  arranged  with  special  reference  to  giving  young  women 
such  a  liberal  and  practical  education  in  housekeeping  as  will 
enable  them  to  meet  the  highest  demands  of  home  life."  The 
purpose  is  to  give  thorough  instraction  in  household  manage- 
ment, to  qualify  young  women  to  teach  in  industrial  schools  and 
departments  of  domestic  economy  and  to  train  women  generally 
in  the  art  of  systematizing  domestic  labCH-  so  as  to  promote  leisure 
for  higher  culture.  All  branches  (ME  cookery,  the  purchase  of 
family  supplies,  home  sanitation,  general  management,  decorative 
arts  as  an  aid  to  the  decoration  and  famishing  of  houses,  mat* 
ters  pertaining  to  dress,  and  lig^t  upholstering,  wood-carving, 
carpentry,  etc.,  as  applied  to  household  needs,  are  some  of  the 
divisions  included  in  the  comprehensive  course  of  instruction, 
the  details  of  which  embrace  all  the  requirements  ctf  thorough 
practical  training  and  drill.  In  this  school  a  small  tuition  is 
charged  and  ai^licants  are  admitted  at  any  age  above  18. 

A  school  of  this  nature  is  as  impmlant  and  essential  for  women 
as  a  business  college  for  men.  Why  should  not  the  home-makers 
and  home-keepers  qualify  themselves  for  their  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities as  carefully  as  the  professional  men,  the  artisans  or  the 
tradesmen  ?  A  woman  well  trained  and  prepared  for  systematic, 
intelligent  household  management  not  only  makes  a  happier, 
healthier  home  for  the  &mity,  but  is  able  herself  to  live  a  broader 
and  better  life  than  when  she  is  encumbered  with  cares  she  is 
only  partially  fitted  to  meet  and  which  therefore  tax  all  her  ener- 
gies to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  pursuit  or  usefulness. 

The  enterprise  of  the  Boston  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation is  worthy  d  patnuiage  and  encouragement,  and  it  fur- 
nishes an  example  that  onght  to  be  followed 
large  towns.  Digitized  by 
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Good  Housbkisbpino. 


OOOS  HOUSEEEEFIBI}  POB  THAVKSOIVIIG. 

The  Household  Harvest  Home. 
The  Thanksgiving  issue  of  Good  Housekeeping  will  be  a 
special  number  and  have  a  rich  Bill  of  Fare  for  Thanksgiving  Day 
discussion  and  digestion,  prepared  f  ron^  rare,  rich  and  racy  literary 
supplies. 

Thanksgiving  Bill  of  Fare, 
Mrs.  D.  A.  Uncoln  will  have  a  Thanksgiving  Dinner  Bill  of 
Fare,  with  instructions  for  its  proper  preparation  and  serving. 
Mrs.  Lincoln's  excellent  "Boston  Cook  Book,'*  "Carving  and 
Serving,"  and  her  high  rank  as  a  lecturer  and  teacher  in  Cooking 
Schools,  give  ample  assurance  that  the  Thank^ving  Dinner, 
which  she  arranges  for  our  Table  o(  Contents,  will  be  one  every 
way  worthy  of  the  giving  of  thanks  over.  As  the  Thaoksgiviog 
issue  of  Good  Housekeeping  will  be  printed  and  mailed  a  full 
week  b^ore  Thanksgiving  Day,  such  housewives  as  may  wish 
to  avail  themselves  of  her  aid  in  preparing  their  Thanksgiving 
Dinner,  will  have  ample  opportunity  of  securing  her  assistance 

and  instruction. 

Literary  Dinner,  Illustrated. 

The  Quiet  Hours  Department  will  present  an  illustrated  Literary 
Dinner,  of  thirty-nine  dishes,  arranged  in  place  on  the  table,  with 
sixty  guests.  The  names  of  the  dishes  and  the  guests  will  be  as 
I^nly  characterized  as  may  be,  in  riddle,  and  for  the  solution, 
or  correct  naming  of  the  dishes  and  the  guests,  a  prize  will  be 
awarded  for  the  first  correct  solution,  of  an  elegant  Fruit  Dish, 
from  the  celebrated  Meriden  Brittauia  Company's  Manufacture, 
and  valued  at  f4a 

THANKSGrVTNG  PoEM. 

A  charming  Thanksgiving  poem  by  Helen  Chase,  one  of  her 
best,  is  being  handsomely  illustrated  for  the  opening  page. 
Thanksgiving  Story. 

"  Thanksgiving  for  Two,"  a  touching  story  of  home  life,  by  Olive 
E.  Dana,  will  have  prominent  place,  and  the  entire  Bill  of  Fare  will 
be  <rf  the  best  possible  attainable  materials  and  the  whole  will  be 
served  attractively  and  appetizingly. 

THE  QELEBBATED  PETEmi  FAHILT. 

Miss  Lucretia  P.  Hale's  marvelous  and  mtrth-provoking  Peterkin 
Family,  who  have  not  appeared  in  public  "  of  late  years,"  will  take 
prominent  seats  at  our  Dinner  Table  in  the  Thank^ving  number 
of  Good  Housekeeping,  and  will  there  relate  the  story  of 
"  Thanksgiving  at  the  Peterkin's,"  drawn  from  their  past  annals, 
never  before  written  out  or  thought  of.  The  doings  of  the  Peter- 
kin's  family,  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  recorded  in  the 
best  and  most  popular  publications  of  their  day  and  generation, 
have  become  household  words  with  those  who  appreciate  and  prize 
quiet  humor,  good  natured  satire  and  pleasant  pastime.  Such  as 
these  and  the  world  at  large,  as  well,  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
hear  from  the  Peterkin's  again  in  the  Thanksgiving  number  of 
Good  Housekeeping^  _____ 

SFBDraFIEU)  ILLUSTRATED. 
No  finer  souvenir  of  the  beautiful  city  of  Springfield  has  yet 
appeared  than  the  Bay  State  Fair  edition  of  "  Springfield  Illus- 
trated," published  by  C.  H.  R.  Miller.  It  is  from  the  press  of 
Clark  W.  Bryan  &  Co.,  and  is  a  triumph  of  artistic  taste,  typo- 
graphical skill  and  careful  workmanship.  It  is  lavishly  embellished 
with  beautiful  and  graphic  process  cuts  illustrating  very  many 
public  and  private  buildings  and  other  views  in  the  dty,  with 
copious  letter-press  information.  Everybody  wants  it  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  demand  for  it  at  25  cents  is  so  lively  that  the 
printers  and  binders  have  diflScnIty  in  kee^ng  up  with  it 


OOOD  THUOS  IS  OOOD  HOUSEEEEPma. 

October,  gay  and  mellow,  is  making  us  her  annual  visit,  and 
Good  Housekeeping  poets  find  her  an  inspiring  theme.  Two 
of  tiieir  songs,  "A  Song  for  October,"  hy  Eleanor  W.  F.  Bates, 
and  "October,**  by  Sarah  E.  Howard,  introduce  this  number, 
and  farther  along  E.  B.  Lowe  sings  of  "  October  Here  Again." 

Chapter  XXV  of  Hester  M.  Poole's  "Philosophy  of  Uviog" 
teaches  a  wholesome  lesson  concerning  the  apparel  of  mourning. 

Rebecca  Cameron  furnishes  an  extremely  entertaining  account 
of  her  experience  and  success  in  making  bread,  sweet  potato 
pone  and  bcUe  fritters,  "  Down  in  a  Southern  Kitchen.** 

Of  making  many  bags  there  is  no  end,  and  directions  for  sev- 
eral very  useful  kinds  are  given  by  £.  L.  Winston. 

Speaking  of  housekeeping  accounts,  an  entirely  new  system 
is  described  by  Lucy  Foster  on  "  Balancing  Accounts."  We 
commend  it  to  the  attention  and  practice  of  households  where 
accounts  of  that  sort  £all  to  balance. 

Miss  Parloa  has  another  chapter  on  "  Biscuits  and  Break- 
fasts." We  cannot  do  without  either,  and  Miss  Parloa  is  equally 
indispensable.  It  will  give  you  an  appetite  to  read  this  chapter. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  scarecrow  outside  of  a  cornfield  ?  Very 
likely  you  have,  and  whether  you  have  or  not  it  will  do  you 
good  to  read  what  Pauline  Adelaide  Hardy  has  to  say  about 
"  Morning  Scarecrom."  They  are  not  so  useful  as  those  in  the 
cornfield. 

What  a  much-abused  word  is  "  economy."  Some  folks  esteem 
it  synonymous  with  parsimony,  but  it  isn't.  Good  counsel  .on 
the  lines  of  true  economy  is  always  in  place,  and  that  is  what 
Ida  Branch  Mills  gives  under  the  head  of  "  Economy." 

The  shadow  and  some  of  the  substance  of  summer  may  be 
saved  to  cheer  the  bleak  winter  months.  In  "  Wardian  Cases  ** 
Ada  Marie  Peck  tells  how  it  may  be  done. 

The  chapter  of  "  Family  Fashions  and  Fancies "  is  season- 
aUe  and  fresh. 

So  is  Nelly  Browne's  article  on  "Fancy  work  for  Youthful 
Fingers,"-— Christmas  is  coming.  "Aunt  Lucy  and  the  Book  of 
Directions"  will  come  in  play  here,  toa 

Some  people  know  how  to  manage  "  Other  People's  Children  " 
better  than  other  people  do.  Mrs.  Precept  gentiy  satirizes  this 
class.  Maybe  it  will  hit  you— but  it  won't  hurt  if  it  does. 

There  are  many  other  good  things  in  Good  Housekeeping. 
We  haven't  mentioned  them  all.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  very 
choice  poetry  besides  that  noted  above.  And  there  is  the  Cozy 
Comer,  a  very  comfortable  comer  indeed  these  chill  October  days. 
Finally, too,  the  wonderful  Anagram  of  "  Noted  Men  and  Women" 
is  answered  and  the  prize  winners  announced  in  "  Quiet  Hours 
with  the  Quick  Witted."  Therell  be  more  good  thii^  of  this 
kind. 

Then  there  is  the  "Editor's  Portiolio,"  in  which  we  modestly 
hope  some  good  thii^  will  also  be  discovered. 

It  is  a  good  Inll  of  fiare— help  yourself  to  all  you  want,  and  come 
again.   

OTTB  AJfAOKAU  FBIZES. 
We  have  so  many  anagrams  in  waiting  for  a  place  in  our  Quiet 
Hours  Department  that  we  are  not  justified  in  longer  holding  the 
lists  open  for  returns  on  the  Notable  Men  and  Women  Anagram, 
announced  in  Good  Housekeeping  No.  8j,  August  4.  We  have 
as  yet  but  five  correct  solutions  and  close  the  lists  at  this  point. 
A  fresh  anagram  will  be  <^ered  in  our  next  issue,  and  in  the  num- 
ber for  November  24,  ourT^anksgiyji^piumber,  w^  ^hall  print  the 
literary  Dinner,  elsewhere  mentioned. 
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GOOD  HOnSEKSEFISQ  TOLTTKEB  Tn-TIH 
This  issue  of  Good  Housekeeping  closes  the  Seventh  volume 
and  its  record  for  the  three  and  one-half  years  that  have  passed 
since  its  establishment,  is  plainly  written  down  on  the  pages  of 
each  number,  and  has  been  carefully  scanned  and  highly  com- 
mended in  thousands  of  homes*  where  it  has  been  warmly  wel- 
comed and  treasured  with  care  as  the  years  go  by. 

The  opening  number  of  Volume  Eight  will  have  another  paper 
from  The  Man  in  the  Moon,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
series,  and  containing  some  st^gestions  from  a  lunar  standpoint 
that  may  well  have  a  mundane  heeding.  Many  new  and  some 
novel  dishes  for  our  table  for  which  the  cloth  is  now  being  laid, 
are  in  course  of  preparation,  all  of  which  will  have  announcement 
and  introduction  in  due  time. 

Good  Housekeeping  has  received  most  flattering  welcome  and 
cordial  regard  from  those  who  have  the  Interests  of  the  Higher 
Life  of  the  Household  at  heart,  and  struck  a  responsive  chord  in 
many  a  breast,  where  the  characteristics,  which  tend  to  crystallize 
the  combined  mental  and  physical  elements  of  mind  and  matter  in 
the  Homes  of  the  World  in  which  this  plane  of  life  is  sought  to  be 
elevated  and  perfected  have  place. 

No  better  evidence  of  this  fact  is  needed  than  the  constant 
receipt  of  papers  for  its  pages,  even  to  a  burdensome  extent,  of 
an  entertaining,  refining  and  practical  nature,  which  every  mail 
brings  us.  '  

We  are  thus  enabled  to  prepare  the  Fortnightly  Bills  of  Fare 
from  a  generous  supply  of  appetizing  and  healthful  viands,  and  so 
arrange  them  that  all  tastes,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  elab- 
orate, may  find  something  at  each  sitting,  both  gratifying  and 
satisfying,  and  adapted  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  all  classes 
of  readers.   

And  this,  too,  without  making  our  Table  of  Contents  a  **  Literary 
Hashery,"  so  to  speak,  as  Is  prominently  done  in  so  many  in- 
stances where  dependence  for  literary  material  is  placed  on  the 
names  of  writers  who  have  been  once  famous,  tmt  who  now  write 
and  re-write  themselves  over  and  over  again,  until  their  produc- 
tions become  stale,  flat  and  unprofitable.** 

No  study  is  more  entertaining,  no  subject  more  intal,  no  theme 
more  sacred,  than  the  study,  subject  and  theme  of  Home  Life  and 
its  elevation  and  adornment.  Our  table  is  laid  with  material  from 
the  pens  of  those  who  know  of  their  own  knowledge  of  what  is 
written ;  from  experienced  and  practical  workers  In  such  depart- 
ment of  household  life  as  they  are  competent  to  illustrate  and  adwo. 

Those  who  prepare  the  papers,  from  which  our  selections  are 
made,  write  from  their  inner  life.  Consciousness ;  of  their  experi- 
ences, their  struggles  and  achievements,  plainly,  practically,  con- 
vincingly and  almost  invariably  sensibly.  The  practice,  which  has 
prevailed  so  generally  of  late  years,  in  the  preparation  of  windy 
and  wordy  papers  to  fill  **  space  **  for  syndicate  or  periodical  use, 
or  for  use  anywhere  where  a  market  can  be  found  for  them ;  so 
many  words  for  so  many  dollars,  so  many  dollars  for  so  many 
words ;  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  has  never  become  fashionable 
with  Good  Housekeeping. 

So  abundant  are  the  offerings  of  fresh,  bright,  valuable  papers 
for  place  in  our  Editorial  Portfolio,  that  a  life  as  long  as  that  which 
Methuselah  livedo  would  not  cover  sufficient  issues  M  Good 
Housekeeping  to  provide  places  for  all  the  papers  that  we  should 
use  had  we  room  for  them.  Here  is  where  the  most  unpleasant 


feature  of  the  work  of  catering  for  our  Editorial  TaUe  comes 

forciUy  to  view.  So  much  space,  and  so  many  papers,  the  latter 

generally  predominating.  Consequently  the  Bureau  of  Rejected 

Addresses  is  filled  with  what  often  would  not  be  rejected  were 

there  more  space  at  the  Editor's  command.  Out  of  this  abundance 

of  good  things,  then,  is  thi  Bill  of  Fare  of  GOOD  Housekeeping 

Fortnightly  prepared,  the  perplexing  point  of  the  problem  being 

that  of  having  wisdom  sufficient  to  choose  wisely  among  so  many 

of  our  offered  tempting  favors.  It  is  from  being  blest  with  such  a 

plentiful  supply  of  good  material  that  Good  Housekeeping  is  so 

good  that  the  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Gasette  says : 

"  There  is  nothing  in  the  wide  range  of  home  needs,  from  love  and 
religion,  to  salads  and  crocheting;,  which  GoOD  HOUSEKBEPIHG  does  not 
discourse  upon  both  well  and  wisely." 

And  the  editor  of  the  Lawrence  (Mass.)  AmericoM: 
"  We  do  not  know  which  member  of  oar  family  prizes  Good  House- 
KEEPING  the  most,  all  want  it  first  when  it  comes." 
The  Presbyitrian  Banner  : 

"  Good  Housbkbbpihc  is  heralded  with  pleasure,  not  by  good  bouse* 
keepers  alone,  bat  by  those  who  are  amUtious  to  be  soch." 

The  Washington  National  Republican  : 

*'  Take  everything  in  this  [Good  Housekeeping's]  valuable  pages  to 
your  home  and  then,  only  then,  will  you  realize  in  the  added  comfort  and 
prevalent  enjoyment  that  there  is  *  no  place  like  home.'  ** 

The  Portland  t;^: 

"  Good  Hoitskkeepino  is  the  most  heljrfal  magazine  in  existent" 
Norfolk  Virginian; 

"  Good  Housekeeping  is  a  handmaid  for  the  inexperienced  as  well 
as  experienced  housekeepers." 
Albany  Evening  Post: 

"Good  Housekeeping  has  achieved  a  success  at  once  brilliant  and 
deserved." 

The  Book  Record: 

"Good  Housekeeping  is  packed  full  of  good  literary  matter  and 
helpful  suggestions  to  those  who  have  charge  of  the  hoosehold." 

Orange  {}Azm.)  Journal: 

"  The  place  that  Good  Housekeeping  has  made  for  itself  can  be 

filled  by  nothing  else. " 

Lowell  (Mass.)  Vax  Populi: 

"  Good  Housekeeping  continues  to  lead  the  world  in  its  field.  The 
extraordinary  merits  of  this  Fortnightly  publication  challenge  compar- 
ison with  any  competitor." 

The  American  Hebrew : 

"  The  ideal  publication  of  its  kind  is  unquestionably  Good  House- 
KEBPiNa  Its  concentration  upon  its  peculiar  specialty,  and  its  devo- 
tion thereto,  guided  by  keen  intelUgence,  insures  the  admirable  results 
presented  in  each  number  of  this  admirable  magazine." 

Pittsburg  Christian  Advocate  : 

"  We  consider  Good  HousEKESnNO  one  of  the  best  planned  and 
most  desirable  in  its  field." 

Indianapolis  Daily  Journal : 

"All  the  contributions  in  Good  Housekeeping  bear  the  impress  of 
having  been  written  by  those  who  are  practically  familiar  with  their 
subjects,  theorists  being  given  little  room  or  encouragement." 

Catskill  Recorder: 

"  Trash  is  not  permitted  to  enter  the  pages  of  Good  Housekeeping." 

The  Diocese  oj Arkansas: 

"  Good  Houskkbepino  occupies  a  place  which  is  held  by  no  other 
magazine." 
Boston  Commonwealth  : 

"Good  Housekeeping  has  demonstrated  that  a  practical  family 
magazine  can  be  supported  without  lowering  itself  to  namby-pamby 
articles  in  the  supposed  interest  of  kitchen  workers." 

But  why  continue  this  interesting  story?  Were  we  to  make 
mention  of  all  similar  comment  on  the  conduct  of  Good  House- 
keeping, it  would  require  a  large  volume  for  these  alone,  asithey 
number  not  only  thousands  but  teiu,^,thuusi^nd8.i  O O Q  LC 
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GkX>D  MOUSBKIBBPINO. 


A  FAaE  OF  FUamTE  TERSE. 

GATHUBD  HBU  AMD  THtXE. 

MY  OARDBN. 
Afar  from  sign  of  btuy  toim, 
A  lODC  green  upland  leaneth  down 

To  toodi  with  grauy  hands 
And  softly  press  my  garden  trim. 
Where  like  a  gorgeons  carpe^rim 

Its  soQthward  length  expands. 
And  lest  the  bitter  winter  snows, 
Or  Uighting  wind,  like  cmel  foes, 

Hake  ever  entry  there. 
On  east  and  north  the  trees  are  tall 
And  close,  and  on  the  west  a  wall- 
So  guarded  everywhere. 

And  here  sweet  roses  bloom  for  me — 
Sweet  roses  bloom  that  used  to  be 

For  other  eyes  displayed ; 
Sweet  roses  bloom  and  fade,  alas  I 
For  through  all  summer  days  that  pass, 

Sweet  roses  bloom  and  fade  I 
And  here  erect  to  heaven's  high  gates 
The  sunflower  rears  his  head,  and  waits 

The  progress  of  his  king; 
And  here  sweet  peas,  in  order  set, 
Full  many  a  flaunting  banneret 

From  out  their  castle  fling. 

And  here,  as  though  they  saw  a  friend. 
The  stately  asters  bow  and  bend 

And  bedcon  to  the  breese ; 
And  all  along  the  narrow  beds 
The  mignonette  her  sweetness  spreads 

For  me,  and  for  the  bees. 
And  here  beside  the  grassy  walks 
Carnations  bend  their  slender  stalks, 

A  fringe  of  glowing  pink. 
A  shower  fell  an  hour  ago, 
Its  pearly  kisses  pressed  them  so. 

They  cannot  choose  but  shrink  I 

And  here  I  stray  when  all  is  sweet, 
And  dewey  pathways  cool  my  feet. 

To  watch  the  rising  sun : 
And  here  I  sit  when  lances  6erce, 
Of  burning  noon,  my  bower  pierce. 

And  wish  the  day  were  done  I 
And  here  when  twilight  shadows  fall 
I  linger  'neath  the  western  wall 

And  gaze  on  scenes  forlorn 
Of  light,  while  from  the  undersky 
Long  shafts  of  hopeful  radiance  fly 

Towards  to-morrow's  dawn. 

— London  Lady. 


GOING  TO  SCHOOL. 
I  see  the  little  children,  creeping,  creeping. 

Up  the  long  hillside  to  the  village  school 
With  slow,  reluctant  feet,  and  almost  weeping 

To  end  glad  summer  with  the  sterner  rule 
Of  tasks  and  hours,  and  waste  October  weather 
Pent  up  in  irksome  study  altogetlwr. 

I  see  the  little  children,  running,  running, 
When  school  is  over,  to  resume  their  fun. 

Or  in  the  late  sweet  warmth  of  daylight  sonning 
Their  little  discontents  away,  each  one. 

"  How  nice  to  be  grown  up,"  so  they  are  saying, 

"  And  not  to  study,  but  be  always  playing  I " 

Ah,  foolish  little  children  t  if  yon  knew  it. 
Grown  folks  must  study  just  as  children  do— 

Must  punctual  be  at  school,  or  else  they  rue  it, 
And  learn  a  harder  lesson  yet  than  you. 

Early  they  set  to  work  and  toil  all  day ; 

The  school  lets  out  too  late  for  any  play. 

Their  school  room  is  the  world,  and  Life  the 
master — 

A  stem,  harsh  master  he,  and  hard  to  please. 
Some  of  the  brighter  children  study  faster 
Than  can  the  others  who  are  dnll,  and  tliese. 


When  they've  recited,  if  they  stand  the  test. 
The  master  suffers  to  go  home  and  rest. 

But  all  must  learn  a  lesson  soon  or  later. 
And  all  must  answer  at  the  great  review; 

Until  at  length  the  last  discouraged  waiter 
Has  done  his  task,  and  read  the  lesson 
through, 

And  with  bis  swollen  eyes  and  weary  head 
At  last  is  told  he  may  hie  home  to  bed. 

So,  little  children,  when  you  feel  like  crying 
That  you  are  forced  to  learn  to  read  and  write, 

Think  xA.  the  many  harder  lessons  lying 
In  the  dim  future  which  yoa  deem  so  bright. 

Grown  folks  must  study,  e'en  against  their  will ; 

Be  very  glad  that  you  are  children  still. 

— Su^m  Coolidge. 


MY  OPEN  GRATE. 
Oh  I  sing  to  me  not  of  your  wood-fire  so  charm- 
ing; 

'Tis  unsatisfactory,  that  I  know  well. 
It  sometimes  looks  well,  but  'tis  useless  for 
warroiogi 

Oft  smokes  and  gives  out  an  abominable 
smell. 

I  revere  in  my  nature  the  good  days  of  olden, 
But  now  give  me  things  that  are  not  out  of 
date; 

For  iron,  give  me  trinkets  of  silver  or  golden — 
For  wood-fire,  a  warming,  bard-coal,  open 
grate. 

When  a  green  log  of  wood  on  the  hand-irons 
was  smoking. 
How  pleasant  it  was  to  get  down  on  your 
knees 

And  blow  till  you  gasped,  while  with  dust  you 
were  choking. 
And  draughts  down  the  chimney  compelled 
you  to  sneeze. 

No  longer  need  sparks  fly  around  in  the  gloam- 
ing. 

And  bum  the  new  carpet  and  uproar  create ; 
No  longer  with  aze  in  the  back-yard  we're 

roaming— 
We  cozily  sit  \sf  the  warm,  open  grate. 

Why  cut  down  the  forest  where  birds'  nests  are 
swinging? 

In  no  green,  smoking  log  can  a  poet  find  sool ; 
The  ancient  wood -fire  but  discomforts  was 
bringing— 
Tme  poetry  now  is  found  only  in  coiU. 
By  a  register  even  a  poet  may  ponder 
And  warmly  weave  rhymes  with  a  mind  that's 
elate; 

Of  the  many  inventions  that  cause  me  to  wonder, 
The  best  of  them  all  is  my  open  coal.grate. 

SmmtH  WiUmmt  Cooper. 


THE  HARVEST  TIME. 
The  harvest  comes  with  coronal  of  leaves. 
With  reddened  lips,  and  breast  of  brilliant 
flowers. 

With  winning  looks  from  depth  of  warbling 
bowers, 

And  opens  fields  of  gold,  with  promised  sheaves, 
WhQe  through  the  muffled  night  the  spider 
weaves 

His  silver  web  alonf  the  briery  lane. 

Where  peerless  mom  flees  from  the  sudden  rain, 

And  'neath  the  gorgeons  arch  the  martin  cleaves. 

By  winds  the  grass  is  thrown  in  swelling  waves, 
And  lies  in  odorous  swaths  with  tangled  flowers. 
Swept  clean  by  hungry  scythes  in  early  hours, 
Where  comes  the  bee  with  monotone  and  craves 
The  hidden  sweet  from  bloom  the  morning  laves 
With  dew;  while  meadow-lark  and  bobolink. 
With  joy  from  sunny  knoll  to  shady  brink. 
Scatter  their  liquid  notes  in  charming  staves. 


The  nnt'brown  re^rs  bend  with  tranqoi]  brain ; 
The  wheat  is  bound  in  sheaves  o'er  countless 
fields. 

And  piled  in  bomished  shocka  like  golden 
shields; 

Where  with  his  lordly  crest  and  piercing  atr^ 
The  quail  calls  to  his  flock,  a  larking  train  { 
And  where  the  crowding  oxen  with  spreading 

hom 

Beneath  the  heavy  yoke  In  glowing  mom. 
Press  hard  the  bow,  and  draw  the  russet  grain. 

O  time  of  cheerful  toil  and  generous  store. 
Of  song,  and  burning  skies  and  shaded  streams. 
Upon  whose  banks  the  gleaner  sinks  in  dreams. 
When  day  with  tired  feet  strikes  the  peaceful 
shore 

Of  noon,  with  goodness  in  her  bosom's  core; 
While  tums  are  groaning  with  the  weight  o 
sheaves. 

With  swallows  twittering  'neath  the  sheltering 
eaves, 

And  sweetness  stealing  from  the  open  door  1 
— New  York  Observtr. 


THE  FALLEN  LEAF. 
From  its  brothers  gay  on  the  boughs  at  play — 

As  the  tear  of  a  hidden  grief 
O'er  the  cheek  of  care-~thro*  the  lambent  air 

Down  drifted  an  idle  leaf. 

To  be  caught  at  last  by  the  l»Yiok  that  passed 

And  sang  to  the  boughs  above, 
Where  it  rose  and  fell  with  a  dip  ^nd  swell 

Like  a  brooch  at  the  throat  of  love. 

Then  out  on  the  stream  with  a  saucy  gleam 

It  was  swept  by  the  current  down 
Where  the  mists  of  gray  from  the  rapids'  play 

Are  pied  with  the  rocks  of  brown. 

Oh.I  the  leaves  that  fall  at  the  Frost  King's  call 
They  are  mourned  as  the  dead  may  be. 

But  the  one  astray — how  the  home  hearts  pray 
For  the  one  on  the  Somewhere  sea. 

^'ArkaHsaw  Traveler, 


"  IF." 

If  we  had  known  in  that  htltt  dream  of  gladness. 
When  love  and  hope  were  young  and  life  was 
sweet. 

That  we  should  live  our  lives  in  lonely  sadness 

And  end  them  in  the  anguish  of  defeat. — 
If  we  had  known,  when  flowers  smiled  on  our 

morning. 

How  soon  those  flowers  would  be  forever 

dead- 
How  soon  the  sun,  whose  splendor  crowned 

each  dawning, 
Would  rise  on  blighted  hopes  and  visions 

fled,— 

If  we  had  known,  when  oar  **  Good-bye  "  was 
spoken, 

That  we  should  never  meet  on  earth  again, 
I  wonder  vaguely  would  our  hearts,  half-broken. 
Have  shrunk  in  tenw  from  such  Mtter  pain  t 

If  we  had  known  I— ah,  well  I— we  did     know  it. 

And  so  our  love  died  out  for  evermore — 
Unless,  perchance,  some  distant  dawn  ouy 
show  It 

Still  fair  and  changeless  on  swne  happier 
shore; 

Where,  0<ke  a  harp  that  mourns  in  silent  sorrow 
The  "  vanished  hand  "  that  left  its  music  mute. 

And  yet  may  wake  to  life  and  song  to-morrow. 
And  yield  to  Art  its  wealth  of  golden  frait). 

It  lives — the  love  that  for  a  space  was  given. 
But  slept  so  soon  because  it  was  too  sweet. 

To  ripen  in  the  sunshine  of  that  ifcaven 
Where  joy  t8^finite~aildidifcB^odin!bl»e. 

—Sam  /hmnEnw  jfnwt  LeOir. 
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Thr  Etiqubtti,  Ecokomies  and  Ethics  of  ths  Hohr. 
IN  TWENTY-SIX  LESSON-CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  XXVI.— The  True  Aim  of  Life. 
Honor  to  Womanhoodt— reverence  for  Maternity  and  the  treatment 
which  springs  from  these  sentiments  as  elements  of  the  social  system, 
are  conditions  of  permanency  in  any  people,  nation  or  T»ce.—£/iaa  W. 
FttftUum, 

HE  artist  of  the  past  should  portray 
Woman  with  half-bandaged  eyes  look- 
ing downward  ;  the  artist  of  the  present 
should  limn  her  with  level-fronting  gaze 
scanning  the  entire  horizon.  But  he  who 
would  delineate  the  Woman  of  the  fu- 
ture, the  latent  cherished  ideal  of  many 
a  heart,  should  paint  her  with  rapt  up- 
ward gaze,  as  one  who  sees  a  splen- 
did prophecy  approaching  its  fulfillment. 
One  looks  upon  the  ground,  a  patient 
drudge  or  servile  toy ;  another  scans 
the  kingdom  of  uses  of  which  she  just 
now  has  seized  the  keys,  and  the  latest 
sees  the  fair,  sweet  world  which  shall 
yet  be  ours,— the  world  of  the  long- 
lookedrfor  millennium. 

Her  shape  arises  1 
She  is  less  guarded  than  ever  yet  more  guarded  than  ever. 
She  is  a  law  of  nature,  there  is  no  law  stronger  than  she  is. 

In  the  words  of  Mr.  Higginson,  "There  are  thousands  to- 
day looking  out  of  their  loneliness,  their  poverty  or  their 
crime  for  the  New  Age  when  women  shall  be  truer  to  them- 
selves than  men  have  ever  been  to  women ;  the  new  age  of 
higher  civilization  when  moral  power  shall  take  the  place  of 
brute  force  and  peace  succeed  to  war." 

As  woman  is  the  most  complex  of  organic  beings  and  the 
most  richly  endowed  in  faculty,  as  she  is  the  last  to  be 
developed,  she  must  herself  demonstrate  and  measure  her 
power.  Penetrated  with  the  divine  truth  of  womanhood, 
prizing  and  dignifying  every  relation,  especially  that  of 
Motherhood,  intellectual  and  artistic  culture  and  spiritual 
growth  will  prevail  and  society  recover  from  its  grievous 
wounds.  Not  through  arbitrary  and  conventional  law,  but 
through  spontaneous  attraction  to  the  divinest  and  holiest, 
will  woman  reach  her  true  position  in  the  world  of  ethics. 

During  long  ages  of  struggle  and  conflict  she  has  been  as 
in  a  troubled  dream.  Now  that  man  gives  her  both  freedom 
and  cooperation  she  is  entering  into  the  promised  land. 

The  pathway  thereto  lies  through  an  unselfish  diffusion  of 
a  pure  and  high  affection  within  the  circle  of  her  influence. 
It  must  be  directed  by  reason  and  kept  steady  through  self- 
reliance  and  self-control.  The  informing  Deiflc  spirit  within 
must  shape  external  conditions.   When  that  gains  the  mas- 


tery then  has  the  true  civilization  become  actual.  Then  will 
there  be  aspiration  joyously  working  through  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  our  being,  laws  which  will  be  recognized  as  the 
basis  of  happiness  and  hanfiony.  Woman's  intuition  shall 
lead  in  ethics  as  in  manners.  Health,  purity,  peace,  industry 
and  social  order  shall  replace  degradation,  corruption  and 
suffering.   This  is  the  true  "  Philosophy  of  Living." 

The  heroic  in  woman  is  already  an  acknowledged  quality. 
It  needed  not  western  storms  to  show  how  easy  it  is  for  the 
motherly  protective  instinct  even  in  young  girls  to  cause 
them  to  forget  their  own  dangers  in  saving  those  intrusted  to 
their  charge.  For  hours  young  women  fought  desperately 
with  death  in  such  contests  as  would  have  appalled  the 
strongest  and  wisest  of  men.  After  chaAng  the  hands  and 
feet  of  hier  pupils  and  sheltering  them  from  the  cruel  western 
wind,  Ella  Lamar  clasped  the  feeblest  in  her  Arms  and  went 
to  sleep  to  waken  no  more  on  earth.  In  the  same  wild  ele- 
mental storm  Minnie  Freeman  trained  her  little  flock  to  fight 
the  fury  of  the  blast  in  which  so  many  perished,  and  at 
immense  odds  came  out  victor.  Where  affection  or  duty 
leads  the  way  Woman  can  face  danger  and  death  smilingly. 
"  There  is  a  Minerva  in  every  household  as  well  as  a  Mars." 

No,  it  is  not  in  great  emergencies  that  women  fail,  nor  is  it 
in  ethical  purpose.  In  mental  discipline  and  moral  indepen- 
dence together  with  that  sense  of  comradeship  which  would 
enable  us  to  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  divinest  ends,  we 
need  growth  in  order  to  realize  the  true  Philosophy  of  Liv- 
ing. Forever  that  growth  begins  at  the  center.  Do  not  all 
hardy  plants  grow  from  the  interior  ?  In  the  order  of  Provi- 
dence is  not  the  inner,. essential  life  of  things  hidden  within 
the  outer  husk  ? 

In  mental  freedom,  moral  stamina  and  united  efforts, 
women  need  not  abate  one  jot  of  whatever  is  feminine  and 
lovely.  The  true  balance  between  the  affections  and  the 
reason  will  give  her  the  secret  of  life.  An  excess  of  effemi- 
nacy has  been  her  bane.  It  has  often  induced  a  "  bric-S.-brac 
religion  "  in  which  emotion  governs  instead  of  conviction  of 
truth.  The  time  has  come  for  her  to  brush  the  mists  of 
slumber  from  her  eyes  and  awake  to  action.  In  the  words  of 
Mrs.  Whitney,  "  Be  a  link  in  the  divine  chain  and  feel  the  joy 
and  the  life  of  it.  .  .  Real  work  disposes  one  to  believe  in 
a  real  destiny  and  a  real  God."  Who  but  she,  arising  in  the 
majesty  of  purity,  can  extirpate  those  roots  of  intemperance, 
prostitution,  greed  and  dishonesty  which  are  the  shame  of 
Christendom  ? 

Pulsations  from  the  tender  but  mighty  woman-heart  shall 
send  their  life-currents  through  all  forms  of  activity,— not  as 
coercion  but  inspiration.  In  the  all-embracing  affection  of 
sisterhood  ^nd  motherhood,  not  one  poor,  debased  man  or 
woman  but  shall  feel  her  soft,  enveloping  sympathy  and  be 
aroused  to  a  higher  life.  And  that  inspiration,  that  fountain 
of  social  purification  and  development  bei^ns  in  th&  Home. 
There  is  the  source  of  all  gO|gf^j^^^^je^c\a}^|I)^^ness. 

Neither  fame  nor  wealth  nor  oeauty  of  environnfent  can  fill 
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the  void  of  emptiness  here.  When  at  thehightofhersuccess^ 
Madame  de  Stael  said  to  a  young  woman  who  admired  and 
sought  to  copy  her  career:  "  You  may  think  my  lot  enviable, 
.  .  but  the  joys  of  home  alone  are  solid.  Domestic  life  af- 
fords more  permanent  happiness  than  any  other  life  can  give." 

In  this  circle  few  realize  the  vast  powei:  which  a  sensible 
wife  can  exert  over  her  husband  first  of  all.  In  the  words  of 
Marion  Harland :  "As  you  are  your  husband's  standard  of 
wifely  fidelity,  be  also  his  criterion  of  purity  of  thought  and 
language.  Elevate,  not  commonize,  his  standard  of  woman- 
hood. In  becoming  your  mate  in  the  nearest  and  tenderest 
relation  of  the  human  spe<»es,  he  should  be  more,  not  less, 
the  gentleman  than  when,  as  a  gallant,  Ke  was  the  pink  of 
courtesy."  Which  is  in  accord  with  this  maxim  of  Dinah 
Mulock  Craik,  "  Be  not  too  ignorant  nor  too  cowardly  to 
exact  from  men  the  same  standard  that  men  expect  of  them," 
aye,  and  a  higher,  too  ! 

In  helpfulness  to  others  tie  the  conditions  aS  development 
and  happiness.  Not,  therefoTe,  as  too  many  do,  is  the  house- 
wife to  sacrifice  herself  to  the  bodily  luxuries  of  her  family. 
Half  a  dozen  kinds  of  cake  on  the  tea-table,  and  a  hungry 
mind  I  A  beautiful  house,  and  a  neglected  heart  >  Hospi- 
tality royally  bountiful  and  the  poor  fragments  of  a  life-time 
to  show  I  Good  housekeeping  demands  no  such  sacrifice. 
It  requires  proportion,  order,  symmetry  between  all  things, 
including  the  servitor  and  those  served.  Every  housewife 
and  mother  has  a  right  to  say  of  herself  what  Richter  said  of 
himself  toward  life's  close,  "  I  have  made  as  much  out  of  my- 
self as  could  be  made  out  of  the  stuff,  and  no  man  should 
require  more."  lliey  who  understand  these  truths  will  raise 
a  nobler  class  of  men  to  be  husbands  and  fathers  to  a 
finer,  truer  type  of  womankind.  For,  be  it  remembered,  ma- 
ternity always  implies  paternity  also,  and  a  proper  condition 
of  the  latter  is  quite  as  necessary  as  that  of  the  former. 

In  her  efforts  for  unfolding  woman  may  mistake  the  true 
pathway  even  when  her  eye  rests  clearly  on  the  goal.  Head- 
strong conflicts  with  evil  or  untoward  conditions  may  bring . 
her  under  their  subjection.  Then  people  clamor  at  the' 
confusion  and  ridicule  the  misrepresentation.  "  See  these 
women,"  say  they,  **  who  seek  to  enlarge  their  careers !  What 
Amazons  they  are,  hard,  unloved  and  unloving.  Go  to! 
Let  them  keep  to  their  kitchenst  dining-rooms  and  nurseries ; 
that  is  arena  enough  for  them.  If  they  sigh  for  broader 
horizons,  new  gew-gaws  will  suffice.  They  are  only  children 
of  a  larger  growth." 

Yet  the  number  of  such  becomes  yearly  fewer  and  the 
morning  star  of  hope  points  to  the  dawning  light  of  a  new 
day.  It  cannot  be  hastened  by  purely  external  methods  of 
action.  Fighting  is  anything  but  a  feminine  attribute  and 
wins  but  ill  success.  Yet,  however  coarsely  and  crudely  ex- 
pressed, that  force  which  stirs  within  the  most  masculine  and 
Tampant  reformer  is  nothing  less  than  the  divinity  which  un- 
folds as  the  rose  in  the  storms  and  stress  of  early  spring.  All 
human  growth  is  restless  and  wayward.  It  rests  with  women 
to  be  patient  and  helpful  with  one  another  and,  reverencing 
her  growing  power,  see  to  it  that  it  always  continues  to  up- 
lift, ennoble  and  strengthen.  In  the  words  of  Mrs.  Browning : 

We'll  keep  oar  eyes  sublime,  our  heads  erect, 

Although  our  woman  hands  should  shake  and  fail. 

If  the  day's  work's  scant, 

Why,  call  it  scant,  effect  no  compromise, 

And,  in  that  we  have  nobly  striven,  at  least 

Deal  with  us  nobly,  women  though  we  be, 

And  honor  us  with  truth  if  not  with  praise. 

Such  were  the  conclusions  of  Mrs.  Southmayd  as  she 
neared  the  close  of  her  useful  life.  Amy  married  and  lived 
near  her  mother's  cottage,  but  her  career  as  an  artist  was  not 
foregone.  To-day  she  paints  portraits  of  children  as  only  one 
who  loves  them  can,  and  the  Academy  of  Design  bears  one 


or  more  on  its  walls  at  every  exhibition.  The  boys  became 
useful  men  and  in  their  wide  experience  and  practical  ability 
the  lessons  learned  at  their  mother's  side  became  the  stand- 
ard of  their  lives.  Daisy,  the  little  housekeeper,  never  left 
the  homestead  while  that  mother  lived.  For  Mrs.  Southmayd 
refused  to  leave  her  cottage  to  be  an  inmate  of  the  home  of 
any  of  her  children,  however  glad  they  would  have  been  to 
welcome  her  to  the  fireside. 

As  she  neared  the  sunset  of  life,  disciplined,  chastened, 
strengthened  and  elevated,  she  felt  that  Love  had  crowned  her 
days  with  blessings  unnumbered.  She  had  been  the  center 
of  a  happy  home,  the  mother  of  good  children,  those  who 
made  the  world  better  for  living  in  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
had  neglected  no  means  of  culture  which  came  within  her 
power.  What  more  need  be  said  ?  Of  her  could  be  written 
as  of  Margaret  Fuller,  "  She  helped  whoever  knew  her."  In 
the  words  of  Mrs.  Bristol : 

O  grand  achievement  over  Fate  I 

0  woman  soul,  least  understood. 
Thou  boldest  all  of  human  good 

In  thy  affections  ultimate. 

For,  wheresoe'er  thy  path  may  be. 
However  narrow,  low  or  small, 
Love's  patient  work  will  conqner  all 

And  carve  the  steps  of  Victory. 

It  every  word  we  speak  and  act  we  perform  carry  with  them 
influences  which  can  be  seen  and  felt  during  all  time ;  if  the 
universe,  as  many  now  believe,  is  one  gigantic  senative  plate 
on  which  is  stamped  even  the  secret  thoughts  of  every  mind, 
how  powerful  and  far-reaching  must  be  the  influence  of  a  happy 
home  !  Not  so  much  by  words  as  by  feelings,  thoughts  and 
deeds  do  its  members  unconsciously  make  their  own  records. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  each  soul  is  a  battery  connected 
with  all  other  souls  and  that  nowhere  is  the  circuit  broken. 
Continuing  the  similitude  it  is  evident  that,  in  consequence, 
when  one  suflfeis  all  others  suffer  though  the  cause  of  it  they 
may  not  know,  and  that  the  joy  of  one  is  the  joy  of  all.  Life, 
universal  and  eternal,  palpitates  through  all  the  human 
family  from  center  to  farthest  circumference,  and  individuals 
are  only  stations  where  power  is  received,  stored  and  dis- 
tributed. To  recognize  these  truths  and  wisely  act  upon 
them  is  to  leain  the  true  Philosophy  of  Living. 

THE  END. 

^^^^^^^^^^  —ffitter  M.  Poole, 
Orifinal  in  Good  Hoosekbbping. 

EIBBED  BT  THE  LIPS  OF  DEATH. 

I  cradled  my  child  in  my  arms, 

My  babe,  like  a  paradise  bloom 
Blown  down  on  the  breath  of  a  song. 

And  held  by  a  thread  of  the  loom 
That  weaveth  all  things  beautiful, — 

Even  flowers  and  fair,  earthly  things. 
And  purpling  mists  borne  through  the  gates 

On  the  sonset's  shadowy  wings. 

And  then,  as  I  sat  in  the  dusk, 

1  sang  In  a  confident  tone : 

,  **Mine,  all  mine ;  no  matter  what  comes. 

This  blossom  is  always  mine  own." 
But,  lo  I  as  the  words  left  my  lips, 

A  stranger  bent  over  me  there, 
Disputing  possession  with  me 

For  this,  <rf  all  flowers,  the  most  [air. 

"Not  thine,  but  my  loved  one,"  he  said, 
"  And  this  is  the  seal  of  my  right  "— 
He  kissed  the  white  brow  of  the  child. 

And,  smiling,  passed  into  the  night. 
Oh  I  I  knew  the  face  of  him  then ; 

As  I  felt  the  chill  of  his  breath 


I  knew  that  the  child  in  my  arms 
Had  been  ki»e^  by. the  ^ips..of  Death  I 
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Origfaud  in  Good  HousBKBsrinc. 

HOW  TO  LIVE  TO  A  OOOD  OLD  AQE. 

Home  Hulth  Tucrnirc. 
E  never  Icam  the  value  of  health  until  we 
have  lost  it.  Only  when  it  is  no  longer 
ours,  do  we  begin  to  prize  it,  and  study 
how  to  take  care  of  it.  The  result  is,  that 
instead  of  living  from  eighty  to  one  hun- 
dred years,  as  we  ought  to  do,  and  dying 
of  ripe  old  age  at  last,  we  are  made  to 
languish  and  to  sufler  almost  every  day 
while  we  live,  and  are  carried  off  by  pre- 
ventable diseases  at  effery  age  from  in- 
fancy to  maturity.  One-fourth  of  all  per- 
sons bom  into  the  world  die  before  reach- 
ing five  years  of  age.  The  average  span 
of  human  life  is  but  from  thirty-five  to  forty 
years;  only  three  or  four  in  a  hundred  reach  eighty-five,  and 
scarcely  more  than  two  in  ten  thousand  round  out  a  century. 

Even  aside  from  the  loss,  by  premature  death,  of  millions  of 
years  of  productive  life,  the  loss  to  the  world  and  to  individ- 
uals, of  time,  money  and  labor,  from  sickness  which  might  eas- 
ily be  avoided,  is  too  great  to  be  readily  estimated.  If  we  could 
begin  now,  and  the  children  in  our  homes  be  taught  the  laws 
of  their  being  and  trained  to  observe  them,  the  gain  in  health 
and  longevity  to  this  generation  would  be  immense,  while  to 
the  succeeding  ones  it  would  be  beyond  all  computation. 

One  difficulty  is,  there  has  not  yet  come  into  the  minds  of  a 
large  proportion  of  people,  any  definite  conception  that  there 
are  such  things  as  laws  of  health,  and  that  every  violation  of 
these  laws  is  sure  to  bring  its  penalty.  Even  in  this  age  of 
intelligence  and  electricity,  there  are  still  a  multitude  of  men 
like  the  Sunday  school  superintendent,  who,  in  apologizing 
to  his  school  for  his  absence  on  the  previous  Sunday,  stated 
as  his  excuse,  that  he  was  detained  at  home  by  a  dispensation 
of  Divine  Providence,  the  hand  of  the  Lord  ha^ng  been  laid 
heavily  upon  him  in  sickness.  Going  on  to  explain  the  matter 
more  fully,  it  appeared  that  his  sickness  was  brought  on  by 
eating  too  freely  of  clam  chowder  the  night  before  I 

This  is  the  way  of  the  world.  The  last  thing  that  individ- 
uals or  communities  think  of  doing,  is  to  take  the  blame  for 
their  ill  health  upon  their  own  shoulders,  where  it  rightly  be- 
longs. It  is  easier  to  lay  it  on  the  Lord, — "  a  mysterious  dis- 
pensation." This,  then,  is  the  first  lesson  to  be  taught  and 
learned : — that  all  disease  is  the  result  of  broken  law ;  that  much 
of  it  might  easily  be  avoided  by  the  observance  of  the  laws  of 
health  on  the  part  of  the  individual ;  that  much  more,  which 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  individuals,  might  be  prevented  by  the 
combined  efforts  of  communities  and  the  state ;  and  that  those 
diseases  which  are  entailed  upon  this  generation  by  the  law  of 
heredity,  m^ht  by  obedience  to  law  be  gradually  stamped  out 
of  existence,  and  future  ages  be  freed  from  their  curae. 

The  next  thing  to  be  taught  is  the  laws  themselves— and 
with  the  laws,  and  of  even  greater  importance,  the  habit  of 
obeying  them.  We  know  a  great  deal  more  than  we  put  in 
practice.  This  is  the  fault  of  the  common  modes  of  health 
teaching.  Our  newspapers  and  periodical  literature  contain 
a  vast  deal  of  popular  instruction  in  these  matters.  They  are 
treated  of  in  an  abundance  of  well-written  books  which  are 
within  easy  reach  of  all  who  care  to  read  them.  Our  schools 
are  taking  hold  of  the  good  work,  and  instruction  in  h^iene 
is  fast  coming  to  be  recognized  as  an  essential  part  of  even  an 
elementary  education.  But  all  these  do  not  reach  the  evil,  or 
if  they  do,  they  only  touch  it  on  the  surface. 

Our  schools  are  full  of  good  grammarians  who  do  not  use 
respectable  English  in  common  conversation.  So,  too,  they 
may  be  full  of  glib  reciters  of  the  laws  of  health,  who  do  not 
observe  a  single  one  of  the  laws  they  have  learned.  The 


main  point  is  to  secure  obedience.  The  greatest  criminals 
are  usually  well  versed  in  the  laws  of  the  land;  but  their 
knowledge  does  not  avail  to  keep  them  out  of  the  penitentiary 
when  they  have  broken  these  laws.  Neither  will  a  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  health  keep  a  man  from  being,  sick,  so  long  as 
he  does  not  live  up  to  his  knowledge. 

We  are  creatures  of  imitation.  Example  counts  for  more 
than  precept.  The  parent  knows  the  law,  and  the  child  knows 
it  too.  When  the  parent  keeps  it,  then  the  children  will  keep 
it  also.  It  does  little  good  for  a  child  to  learn  at  school  that 
the  food  should  be  properly  masticated,  when  three  times 
eveiy  day  at  home  he  sees  a  hungry  group  crowd  about  the 
table  like  pigs  around  a  trough,  and  bolt  their  food  as  nearly 
whole  as  it  can  be  made  to  go  down.  The  child  whose  mother 
gives  it  a  bite  of  something  to  eat  every  time  it  cries  for  it, 
will  not  be  in  a  condition  to  profit  from  an  understanding  of 
the  law  that  food  should  not  be  taken  between  meals,  until  it 
is  too  late  for  the  knowledge  to  be  of  much  service.  The  law 
of  pure  air  and  proper  ventilation  may  be  taught  never  so 
plainly  in  the  text-books,  but  to  the  boy  who  is  brot^ht  up  to 
sit  and  to  sleep  in  a  close,  unventilated  room,  foul  with  the 
breath  of  living  beings,  and  to  shun  fresh  air  as  he  would  a 
plague,  the  knowledge  will  be  of  little  avail.  While  his 
father's  cellar  is  filled  with  decaying  meat,  vegetables,  and  all 
manner  of  filth,  and  the  cesspool  smells  to  heaven  from  be- 
neath the  kitchen  window,  all  the  teachings  of  the  schools  will 
not  prevent  his  having  typhoid  fever,  or  diphdieria,  or  some 
form  of  filth  disease,  when  the  summer  sun  calls  into  activity 
the  germs  of  disease  which' are  latent  there.  If  liquors  are 
kept  upon  the  sideboard  and  wines  are  served  upon  the  table 
in  his  home,  not  all  the  teachings  of  all  the  temperance  text- 
books in  the  land  can  be  relied  upon  to  produce  in  him  habits 
of  sobriety  and  total  abstinence. 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  principles  of  hygiene  in  our  homes, 
and  this  alone,  which  will  lessen  the  rate  of  disease  and  death 
to-day,  and  develop  a  stronger  race  to-morrow.  The  child 
who  has  learned  the  laws  of  health  from  his  father  and  mother, 
by  seeing  them  continually  and  persistently  applied,  will  come 
to  follow  them  in  his  own  case,  as  naturally  as  he  will  conduct 
himself  properly  in  good  society,  if  good  society  has  been  his 
birthright,  and  gentlemanly  conduct  has  become  habitual. 

I  knew  a  man  who  feared  filth  as  he  feared  the  devil.  A 
bad  odor  was  his  l>ete  noir.  It  put  him  on  his  mettle  at  once, 
and  he  could  not  rest  until  he  had  hunted  it  down  and  rooted 
it  out.  His  water  supply  must  be  pure  beyond  alt  question. 
His  cellar  must  be  cleaned  and  kept  clean.  No  cesspool  or 
vault  was  allowed  to  generate  putrefaction  on  his  premises. 
When  he  bought  a  house,  his  first  care  was  to  look  after  the 
ventilation  and  drains^e,  water  supply  and  disposal  of  waste. 
If  these  were  defective,  they  must  be  reconstructed  at  once, 
at  whatever  cost,  and  made  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible,  and 
so  on  through  the  list.  The  result  was,  his  children  grew  up 
to  be  like  him  in  this  respect.  They  did  not  need  to  be  warned 
against  the  dangers  of  filth.   They  knew  them  already. 

I  know  mothers,  too,  who  teach  their  children  how  to  pre- 
serve good  health  and  develop  strong  bodies;  who  instruct 
their  daughters  in  the  mysteries  of  their  own  being,  and  the 
dangers  that  may  beset  them,  thus  preparing  them  against 
the  day  of  temptation,  and  fitting  them  to  live  pure  and  whole- 
some lives. 

When  parents  such  as  these  are  grown  old,  their  children 
will  rise  up  and  call  them  blessed;  and  when  such  healtl\ 
teaching  as  this  shall  prevail  in  our  homes— a  teaching  that 
is  practical  as  well  as  theoretical,  and  that  is  ingrained  into  a 
child's  life  by  constant  repetition  of  precept  and  example — 
then  shall  we  begin  to  see  its  results,  in  increasing  longevity, 
lessening  disease,  and  devel<^iDg-ft^taiwart  and-s^erTace. 

— /  M.  Frmdi^  M.  D. 
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Orlgfaul  in  Good  Housbkbeping. 

A  LADIES'  B£0£FTIOH. 
What  Is  and  What  Is  Not  ComrBNTionAL. 

i  H  £  season  of  receptions,  dinners, 
lunches  and  teas  is  almost  upon  us, 
and  which  mode  to  choose  becomes 
a  question  of  importance.  Lunches 
are  well  suited  to  the  entertainment 
of  ladies,  dinner  to  that  of  gentlemen 
and  their  wives,  while  any  form  of 
dancing-party  well  repays  favors 
shown  a  young  daughter,  or  is  a 
pleasant  compliment  to  offer  her 
guest  or  the  guest  of  her  friend. 
Teas  are  delightfully  social  affairs, 
and  are  especially  suitable  where 
ladies  alone  are  to  be  asked,  as  they 
may  take  place  at  hours  when— ex- 
cept in  our  larger  cities — we  may  pre- 
suppose that  gentlemen  are  occupied 
with  business.    Where  one's  social 
debts  are  many,  and  afternoon  tea  must  fail  of  its  greatest 
charm— informality— through  becoming  too  lai^,  a  reception 
answers  the  purpose  exceedingly  well. 

Let  us  take  for  example  a  ladies'  reception.  It  may  be 
given  during  any  part  of  the  afternoon  or  early  evening 
hours,  but  the  most  suitable  time  is  from  four  to  seven.  It  is 
better,  if  possible,  when  sending  invitations,  that  the  pur- 
pose should  be  stated— as,  "To  meet  Miss  A.,"  or  "Music," 
"  Readings."  As  the  affair  lacks  much  of  the  formality  of  an 
evening  party,  the  invitations  do  not  require  to  be  sent  so 
long  beforehand,  though  it  is  well  they  should  be  delivered 
several  days  or  a  week  in  advance,  and  quite  necessary  that 
all  should  be  sent  at  the  same  time. 

The  visiting  card  of  the  hostess,  with  the  words  "At  Home, 
Four  to  Seven,"  and  the  date  in  lower  left  comer,  and,  say 
"Music"  in  the  other,  the  card  enclosed  in  an  envelope  of 
the  same  size,  is  usual ;  but  a  simple  form,  written  by  the 
hostess'  own  hand,  upon  medium-sized  sheets  of  notepaper, 
is  also  proper,  as— 

Mrs.  B.  requests  the  pleasure  of  your  company  on 

Thursday,  Nov.  zsth,  from  four  to  seven. 

To  meet  Miss  C, 

If  la  or  near  a  large  town  or  city,  of  course  mudi  anxiety  and 
care  may  be  avoided  by  placing  everything  in  the  hands  of  a 
skillful  caterer,  merely  indicating  an  outline  of  arrangements, 
which  he  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  fill  in.  But  such  a  course, 
though  easy,  is  apt  to  lack  the  essential  of  all  pleasant  enter- 
tainments—the true  spirit  of  hospitality— therefore,  let  the 
hostess,  so  far  as  is  possible,  attend  to  herself,  or  at  least  be 
the  good  genius  of  each  and  every  detail.  If  sufficient  time 
is  given,  and  the  whole  affair  is  kept  so  well  within  her  means 
as  to  prevent  anxiety  on  that  score,  the  labor  should  not 
prove  too  irksome. 

It  is  seldom  necessary,  as  so  many  people  seem  to  think, 
to  begin  preparations  by  making  a  barren  wilderness  of  other- 
wise cheerful  and  pleasant  rooms.  In  the  firet  place,  if  there 
is  to  be  no  dancing,  the  white  floor-cloth  is  quite  needless, 
and  thereby  one  most  unsightly  feature  may  be  dispensed 
with.  Let  care  of  rugs  and  carpets  be  put  aside  for  the  time ; 
they  will  not  suffer  seriously  at  worst.  If  this  be  impossible, 
let  not  that  woman  entertain,  for,  unless  she  has  a  soul  which 
can  soar  above  such  worries,  it  has  never  reached  the  hights 
of  hospitality. 

No  more  furniture  should  be  removed  from  the  room  than 
is  essential  to  free  movement  among  the  guest,  and  if  any 


must  go,  let  it  be  that  which  wilt  cause  the  least  changes  in 
appearance.  Let  no  books,  papers,  magazines  or  bric-a-brac 
be  taken  away  which  may  be  of  interest ;  rather  let  such  be 
gathered  together  from  other  parts  of  the  house,  that  they 
may  serve  to  furnish  topics  of  conversation,  which  will  greatly 
aid  the  hostess  in  her  duties  of  entertaining.  Let  books  then 
be  spread  about  upon  the  tables,  portfolios,  too,  of  engravings 
or  etchings,  if  the  hostess  be  fortunate  in  their  possession ; 
place  a  tray  of  photographs  of  scenery  on  one  stand,  one  of 
portraits  on  another  (the  latter  much  more  easily  managed 
than  if  in  an  album).  One  wise  woman  I  know  cuts  from  the 
London  Punch,  American  Life,  and  such  papers,  the  excellent 
woodcuts  for  which  they  are  famous,  and  a  large  collection  of 
these  is  always  to  be  found  in  her  charming  parlor,  proving 
of  much  interest  and  provoking  many  a  hearty  laugh. 

The  decoration  of  the  rooms  should  be  simple,  but  effec- 
tive. Greenhouse  flowers,  beautiful  as  they  are  in  themselves, 
are  not  useful  in  the  adornment  of  a  parlor,  unless  used 
in  great  masses.  If  near  a  florist,  it  is  better  to  choose 
showy  plants — as  the  different  palms,  rubber  trees,  and 
large  ferns— or,  indeed,  any  with  large,  strong  foliage.  Ger- 
aniums are  usually  the  best  of  the  blossoming  plants  for  the 
purpose^  as  they  are  showy  and  mass  finely.  A  poinsettia 
also  will  add  brilliancy  here  and  there  to.  a  mass  of  green ; 
tulips  and  daffodils  in  season  are  beautiful,  but  nothing  is 
more  satisfactory  than  the  green.  Groups  of  these  in  different 
parts  of  the  rooms,  in  the  open  fireplaces,  over  the  bookcases 
or  on  the  mantels,  are  far  more  effective  than  any  number  of 
strings  of  smilax  dotted  here  and  there  with  carnations,  or 
than  loose  rosebuds  placed  upon  beds  of  moss  or  in  slender 
vases,  neither  will  the  expense  of  the  first  plan  be  so  great. 
If,  however,  either  display  be  beyond  the  means  of  the 
hostess,  there  are  still  left  to  her  the  treasures  of  the  woods 
and  fields,  which  at  any  time  of  year  may  be  found  by  those 
who  seek.  Small  pine  trees,  with  the  delicate  blue  bloom  on 
their  soft  plumes,  grouped  in  comers  or  a  window  recess, 
with  the  means  of  fastening  hidden  by  some  piece  of  furni- 
ture, are  beautiful.  Any  of  the  evergreen  trees  may  be  used 
in  the  same  way,  and  serve  the  purpose  particularly  well 
where  large  spaces  are  to  be  filled  or  broken.  In  this  way  I 
have  seen  a  small  room,  almost  closet,  leading  from  a  dining- 
room,  turned  into  a  charming  conservatory,  one  or  two  col- 
ored lights  making  it  really  lovely.  Branches  of  the  trees 
may  be  placed  upon,  and  against  the  walls  back  of  the  man- 
tels, and  form  a  soft  background  for  a  few  blossoming  plants 
or  ferns,  drawn,  perhaps,  from  the  hostess'  own  stock. 

Then,  too,  the  "dried  things,"  which  have  been  somewhat 
despised  of  late,  are  again  quite  in  v(^ue,  and  are,  as  ever, 
lovely,  if  used  judiciously.  These  are  plentiful,  even  when 
snow  is  on  the  ground.  Look  even  to  sleeping  nature  for 
color,  and  it  is  always  there.  Try  and  see  what  a  mass  of 
beauty  may  be  gathered  together  in  a  short  time— dead  stalks 
of  golden-rod  and  aster,  long  sprays  of  wild  rose  bushes  mth 
their  crimson  "hips,"  wreaths  of  clematis,  branches,  leafless, 
but  covered  with  red  berries,  ferns,  always  so  useful,  may  be 
picked  as  late  as  possible  before  the  heavier  frosts,  placed 
between  layers  of  slightly  dampened  moss,  and  if  kept  in  a 
moderate  cellar  and  sprinkled  now  and  then,  they  will  easily 
keep  until  spring. 

So  much  for  the  rooms  and  their  decoration.  Now,  what 
manner  of  entertainment  shall  be  provided  ?  In  the  city  this 
is  usually  an  easy  matter  to  decide,  as  it  has  become  much 
the  custom  of  musicians,  elocutionists  and  thp  like,  to  regard 
it  as  a  legitimate  branch  of  their  work.  Music  and  readings  are 
always  delightful,  if  good  of  their  kind ;  then,  too,  people  are 
often  asked  to  hear  some  original  paper  read.  This  may,  of 
course,  be  upon  any  subject,  J}Ut  .at  ladies'  rec^iion  one 
upon  woman's  work,  or  her  place  in  the  worlds-^of  art  or 
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science,  would  be  particularly  appropriate.  Allow  nothing, 
however,  to  absorb  all  the  time  and  become  a  bar  to  the  con- 
versation it  should  serve  to  stimulate. 

It  is  pleasant  to  have  a  few  small  tables  about  the  room,  if 
the  latter  is  large  enough  to  admit  of  them,  where  groups  of 
friends  may  gather  cozily,  and  older  ladies  be  supplied  with- 
out the  necessity  ior  standing  at  the  larger  table  in  the 
dining-room.  This  table  should  be  arranged  as  for  an  even- 
ing party,  but  the  refreshments  may  be  as  simple  as  possible 
— as  ices,  cake  and  the  like— or  as  elaborate  as  the  hostess 
chooses. 

The  dishes  mentioned  below  may  be  each  and  all  prepared 
at  home,  and  almost  entirely  beforehand.  Sandwiches  are 
always  desirable,  and  one  may  select  from  many  kinds— those 
of  cold  meats,  sardines,  anchovy  and  pit^e-foie-gras.  The 
latter  are  delicious  if  the  pit^  be  spread  upon  thin,  delicate 
biscuit,  or  between  thin  squares  of  bread.  Bread  itself  should 
be  buttered  before  cutting  from  the  loaf,  the  small,  thin  slices 
carefully  rolled,  then  tied  with  the  narrowest  colored  ribbon. 
Rolls,  if  used,  must  be  very  small,  and  never  buttered.  Tiny 
p&t^  cases  may  be  mad^  a  day  or  two  beforehand  of  delicate 
puff  pastry,  which  any  practical  reader  of  Good  Housekeep- 
ing should  well  understand  by  this  time,  at  the  time  of  using 
heated  thoroughly,  and  filled  with  creamed  chicken  or  oysters, 
mushrooms  or  stewed  lobster.  Lobster  finely  chopped,  sea- 
soned with  butter,  salt,  pepper  and  lemon  juice,  may  be 
pressed  into  the  shape  of  chops,  breaded  and  delicately  fried. 
Chicken  or  game  may  be  cut,  not  chc^^&i^  into  small  squares 
or  dice,  the  dressing  a  few  mushrooms  and  truffles  added, 
and  if  well  seasoned  it  becomes  a  very  delicious  substitute 
for  boned  chicken  or  turkey.  Make  previously  a  clear  veal 
or  beef  jelly,  color  with  a  few  drops  of  burnt  sugar  or,  better, 
with  the  coloring  and  seasoning  caramels  which  come  for  the 
purpose ;  pour  this  jelly  when  hot  into  a  properly  prepared 
mould  (a  large  bowl  will  do),  setting  down  into  it  another 
bowl  of  suitable  shape  and  size ;  allow  the  jelly  to  harden, 
when  the  inner  bowl  may  be  removed,  the  cavity  filled  with 
the  preparation  of  chicken ;  a  little  of  the  jelly  should  be  re- 
served and  melted  to  pour  over  the  top.  When  all  is  done, 
set  carefully  away  to  cool,  and  if  the  jelly  is  clear  and  firm,  a 
very  elegant  dish  has  been  easily  made,  and  may  be  put  quite 
out  of  mind  until  serving  time. 

Salads  should  be  served  with  a  mayonnaise  dressing- 
chicken,  lobster  or  salmon  are  equally  suitable,  while  game 
salad  forms  a  pleasant  change ;  the  latter  always  made  from 
the  dark-fleshed  birds. 

Home-made  ices  are  quite  as  delicious  as  those  of  the  caterer 
if  well  prepared,  but  beware  of  frozen  custard.  Any  reliable 
cook-book  will  furnish  recipes  for  the  plain  cream,- and  the 
addition  of  fresh  or  preserved  fruits,  just  at  the  freezing 
point,  will  give  variety.  If  the  cream  does  not  mould  easily, 
it  may  be  served  piled  high  upon  a  platter;  it  is  quite  as  ele- 
gant. Let  the  cake  be  delicate,  if  not  of  great  variety.  Even 
this,  however,  is  easily  to  be  had,  for  two  kinds  of  cake,  with 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  flavoring  or  coloring,  may  do 
the  work  of  many. 

The  decoration  of  the  table  itself  must  consist  largely  of 
the  well-arranged  viands,  delicate  linen  and  lights.  A  white 
table-cloth  should  be  chosen,  and  candles  placed  in  cande- 
labra upon  the  table  serve  to  make  it  the  lightest  spot  in  the 
room,  the  rest  of  which  should  be  quite  dimly  illuminated. 
The  fashion  of  soft,  dim  lighting  is  much  in  vogue,  and, 
indeed,  a  display  of  light  such  as  used  to  be  thought  a  neces- 
sity, is  now  considered  almost,  if  not  quite,  vulgar. 

A  pretty  decoration  is  made  by  laying  in  the  center  of  the 
table,  if  it  be  lai^  enough,  apiece  of  looking-glass,  a  yard 
or  more  in  length  by  one-half  yard  wide ;  bank  moss  irregu- 
larly, but  so  as  to  hide  the  edges  of  the  glass  \  brilliant  flowers 


or  small  pots  of  ferns  at  intervals,  which  may  lean  over  and 
seem  to  be  reflected  in  water.  Whatever  is  used  in  the  center 
of  the  table,  it  is  better  it  should  be  low,  that  too  much  is  not 
hidden.  A  large  tray  or  basket  may  be  placed  there  contain- 
ing knots  or  small  baskets  of  flowers,  one  of  which  is  to  be 
given  to  each  lady.  -  . 

Favors  at  ladies'  entertainments  are  still  used,  though  not 
nearly  so  frequently  as  a  short  time  ago,  as  they  had  really 
become  a  source  of  much  additional  expense.  A  word,  how- 
ever, as  to  a  few  simple  ones  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
Flowers  and  bon-bons,  and  their  receptacles  of  course,  are 
always  suggested ;  birch-bark  canoes  are  lovely  filled  with 
flowers,  also  the  smaller  Indian  baskets,  if  one  be  within 
reach  of  them;  squares  of  birch-bark,  etched  in  pen  and  ink 
with  some  suitable  design,  are  also  pretty,  as  are  tiny  banners 
of  silk,  with  the  date  in  color  or  gilt,  and  tied  from  the  upper 
corners  with  gilt  thread;  small  round  baskets,  with  paper 
violets  or  rosebuds  and  their  leaves,  fastened  either  by  glue 
or  stitches  around  the  opening,  and  hung  by  colored  ribbons, 
are  very  dainty;  so  are  little  china  trays  or  baskets  contain- 
ing large  "pralines"  or  other  bon-bons,  each  twisted  in  a 
prettily  fringed  colored  paper,  in  which  is  also  placed  a  motto. 
At  one  lunch  the  d'oylies  used  were  exquisitely,  if  rashly, 
painted  upon  that  thinnest  material,  bolting-cloth,  the  guests 
requested  to  retain  each  her  own  as  a  souvenir. 

At  a  reception,  the  guests  go,  as  to  lunch,  with  bonnets. 
These  are  never  removed.  The  rest  of  the  dress  may  be  of 
that  "half"  description  known  as  "reception  toilet"  The 
hostess  herself  will,  of  course,  wear  the  same,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  bonnet ;'  any  pretty  house-dress,  however,  being 
perfectly  suitable ;  nothing  so  unsuitable  as  one  which  may, 
by  chance,  outdress  her  guests. 

  —Anna  Sawyer. 

Original  In  Good  Housbkbbpihg. 

FOU)ED  19  8I.EEF. 

At  dtuk  the  iiiotlieT*hei»  do  brood  th«ir  yoong. 

Close  sbelteriog  them  benettli  their  out -spread  wings, 

While  in  the  shadowy  elnu  the  robio  sings 
His  eveniiiK  song,  and  in  the  west  is  hang 
The  slender  moon,  the  shining  clouds  among. 

Then  all  the  downy,  nestling,  murmuring  things 

Against  their  mother's  breast  do  crowd,  while  rings 
F^om  oat  the  night  the  loand  of  bells,  slow  swung. 
And  still  those  anxioos  mothers  faintly  croon 

When  that  bright  glow  that  filled  the  western  skies 
Has  paled,  and  silent  is  the  robin's  tune. 

A  murmur  as  of  prayer  does  s<rft]y  rise 
From  'neath  those  brooding  wings,  asking  the  boon 

Of  rest ;— then  into  sleep's  deep  silence  dies. 

So  to  their  mother  Silence  gently  creep 

Her  brood  of  summer  sounds,  all  closely  pressed 

Against  her  tender,  downy-feathered  breast 
The  timid  blrdlings,  shy,  all  slyly  peep 
Beneath  her  wings,  then  m  the  shadows  deep 

Are  lost  i^ain.   A  blue-bird  by  his  nest, 

Voicing  his  love ;  the  leaves  by  winds  caressed. 
Stirring  and  whispering  faintly  in  their  sleep ; 
The  peeping  of  lost  chicks ;  the  drowsing  low 

Of  bees  amid  the  winged  clusters  light ; 

Of  basswood  blooms,  the  song  of  oriole  bright; 
The  laiwh  of  flickers,  and  the  trickling  flow 
Of  shrunken  brooks  and  springs ;  the  lusty  crow 

Of  chanticleer ;  the  robin's  bold  delight 

Amid  the  ripening  cherries ;  from  the  bight 
Of  upland  meadows  where  the  farmers  mow. 
The  ring  of  whetted  scythes ;  the  ceaseless  coo 

Of  strutting  doves  upon  the  bam-roof  old  ; 
These  are  the  children  mild  that,  trembling,  woo 

Their  mother's  brooding  wings  to  safely  hold 
Them  dose,  in  drowsy  rest  the  long  nigbuhrough, 

Witbin  the  sleepy  shadow  of  their  iol^  ,   ,  ^  . 
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Orifffnal  In  Good  Housekeeping. 

THE  aXOBT  OF  A  HOUSEHOLD  LAMP. 

One  That  Rivaled  Aladdih*s. 
III. 

\0  successful  was  the  summer's 
campaign  over  the  fire  of  the 
small  lamp-stove  that  Abbie 
planned  to  bring  home  a  larger 
one  the  next  year.  During  the 
winter  she  examined  the  circulars 
of  all  the  rival  lamp-stove  manu- 
facturers, and  was  utterly  bewil- 
dered by  their  diversity  and  the 
merits  of  each  and  consequent  de- 
merits t)f  all  other  kinds  as  de- 
scribed therein.  In  despair,— but 
as  she  afterward  thought,  under 
the  direction  of  her  guardian  an- 
gel,—one  day  she  walked  into  a 
store  and  proceeded  to  buy  some- 
thing entirely  different  from  what 
she  had  planned;  instead  of  one 
large  stove  with  foyr  wicks  she 
selected  two  small  ones  having  two  wicks  each.  These  cost 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  each.  An  oven  at  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  and  an  extension  top  at  seventy-five  cents,  com- 
pleted her  purchase. 

With  the  oven  on  one  lamp  and  the  extension  top  on  the 
other  nearly  as  much  work  could  be  done  as  on  the  large 
stoves  costing  twice  as  much  as  she  had  spent.  This  arrange- 
ment bad  the  advant^e  of  being  easily  moved  from  room 
to  room  and  one  could  be  used  hi  one  place,  the  other  in 
another. 

At  wholesale  rates,  (not  counting  the  cost  of  the  barrel, 
which  was  to  be  returned)  a  barrel  of  best  kerosene  costs  a 
trifle  less  than  five  dolUrs.  This  lasted  through  the  summer 
season,  about  three  months,  providing  both  fuel  and  lights. 
An  equal  value  of  wood  or  coal  would  have  been  exhausted  in 
about  half  the  time. 

Sometimes  the  two  stoves  were  used  in  the  wash-room,  sup- 
plying all  the  fire  needed  for  a  small  washing.  They  were  set 
upon  the  floor,  one  under  each  end  of  a  flat-bottomed  wash- 
boiler,  thus  plenty  o{  water  could  be  heated  for  the  prelimi- 
nary steps  and  later  the  clothes  were  boiled  there. 

Ironing  day  was  robbed  of  half  its  terrors,  for  the  small 
stoves  would  keep  five  flatirons  ready,  two  heating  on  each, 
while  the  flfth  was  in  use.  Sometimes  three  irons  would  be 
sufficient,  then  one  stove  would  do  this  work  while  the  other 
with  the  oven  prepared  the  dinner  of  baked  potatoes  and  roast 
meat,  or  a  kettle  of  jelly  or  preserves  could  be  easily  watched 
while  the  ironing  was  in  progress.  Since  the  stove  and  irons 
could  be  placed  on  or  near  the  table  it  became  an  easy  matter 
to  sit  down  to  iron,  as  there  would  be  no  wearisome  getting 
up  and  down  to  go  to  the  stove.  A  high  stool  or  chair  is  best 
for  this  work. 

As  these  small  stoves  cost  less  than  the  large  one  Miss 
Fletcher  had  intended  buying,  she  invested  the  surplus  in 
various  utensils,  selected  with  reference  to  the  lamp-stoves 
but  also  useful  with  a  range.  Among  these  was  an  eight- 
quart  kettle  of  granite  ware  which  proved  exceedingly 
useful. 

The  advantage  of  granite  ware  over  iron  and  tin  is  that  it 
heats  quickly  and  if  watched  there  is  little  danger  of  burning, 
and  it  gives  no  disagreeable  taste  to  its  contents,  however 
long  they  may  remain  in  it. 

Sometimes  this  kettle  was  used  for  frying  doughnuts  or 
fish,  either  of  which  were  easily  done  over  the  little  stove 
though  it  gave  hardly  enough  heat  to  deep  fat  for  croquettes 


or  fishballs.  A  few  slices  of  raw  potato  were  always  put  in 
the  fat  white  frying  doughnuts  to  absorb  the  disagreeable 
odor  and  clarify  the  fat. 

After  the  frying  was  over  the  fat  was  strained  into  a  basin 
or  pail  to  cool  and  the  kettle  was  wiped  with  soft  paper  which 
absorbed  most  of  the  remaining  grease  and  washing  was  then 
an  easy  task. 

When  a  steamed  pudding  was  on  the  dinner  bill  of  fare  the 
mixture  was  put  in  a  small  lard  pail  which  was  set  on  a  trivet 
or  Iron  ring  in  this  kettle  half  filled  with  boiling  water.  Po- 
tatoes or  other  vegetables  could  be  put  in  around  the  pudding 
pail,  and  a  piece  of  fish  on  a  plate  in  a  steamer  set  on  top  of  the 
kettle ;  thus  one  lamp  would  cook  the  dinner.  When  the 
vegetables  had  to  be  put  in  after  the  pudding  had  begun  to 
cook,  that  it  might  not  settle,  they  were  put  in  one  by  one, 
that  the  water  need  not  stop  boiling. 

A  steam  cooker  is  a  great  convenience  for  a  range  and  is 
'still  more  useful  with  an  oil  stove.  Of  these  there  are  many 
varieties  and  nearly  all  are  good. 

The  other  utensils  most  frequently  used  were  the  small 
frying-pan  and  double  boiler  mentioned  before  and  one  or 
two  sauce-pans  of  different  sizes. 

While  it  requires  some  head  work  to  do  all  the  cooking  for 
a  family  over  these  small  stoves,  it  can  be  done  easily  and 
with  much  less  discomfort  than  over  the  kitchen  range.  It  is 
a  great  convenience  to  have  an  oven  that  can  be  hot  for  bak- 
ing five  minutes  after  the  fire  is  lighted. 

Raised  bread,  which  in  summer  time  too  often  suffers  from 
standing  over  night  because  it  must  be  baked  by  the  morn- 
ing fire,  in  this  household  was  now  mixed  in  the  morning  and 
baked  either  at  noon  or  night. 

If  a  specially  slow  oven  was  required  for  anything,  but  one 
wick  was  lighted.  Small  pans  for  cake  and  bread  were  found 
best  for  convenience  in  moving  about  in  the  small  oven. 

Milk  toast  was  a  favorite  supper  dish  with  the  Fletcher 
family  and  at  first  Abbie  was  doubtful  of  the  possibility  of 
toasting  bread  over  her  lamps,  but  she  found  that  it  could  be 
done  satisfactorily.  First  the  milk  was  scalded  in  a  pail  set 
in  a  sauce-pan  of  hot  water,  then  the  water  was  emptied,  the 
sauce-pan  wiped  dry  and  one  tablespoonful  of  butter  for  each 
pint  of  milk  (or  two  if  part  water  was  to  be  used)  put  in. 
When  the  butter  was  melted  and  hot,  one  tablespoonful  of 
flour  for  each  cupful  of  liquid  was  added  and  allowed  to  cook 
in  the  hot  butter,  but  not  to  brown.  Then  the  milk  was  grad- 
ually added  and  the  gravy  beaten  smooth. 

One  evening  a  small  child  in  the  family  expressed  a  desire 
for  some  popcorn.  At  first  it  was  denied  as  there  was  no  fire 
and  plenty  of  coals  were  thought  essential  for  its  preparation. 
But  some  one  doubtfully  said,  "We  might  try  the  lamp- 
stove."  So  it  was  lighted  and  by  moving  the  popper  over  the 
lamp  precisely  as  if  it  were  a  bed  of  glowing  coals  the  com 
was  successfully  popped.  A  few  trials  showed  just  the  right 
distance  from  the  blaze  and  the  steady  heat  produced  a 
superior  article  in  less  time  than  is  required  for  popping  over 
coals.  If  corn-balls  are  desired  one  stove  can  be  used  for 
popping  the  corn  while  the  molasses  is  boiling  on  the  other. 

The  best  work  over  a  lamp-stove  will  always  be  done  when 
it  is  full  of  oil ;  as  it  burns  low  the  wicks  char  rapidly  and  the 
draught  is  not  as  good. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  let  a  lamp  bum  too  long  or  the  whole 
framework  will  become  heated ;  then  there  is  more  danger  of 
accidents  and  greater  inconvenience  in  handling. 

Occasionally  carelessness  in  turning  up  the  wicks,  or  a 
sudden  current  of  air  would  result  in  a  heavy  coating  of  lamp 
black  over  the  outside  of  kettles  or  the  inside  of  the  oven. 
The  latter  is  rather  a  terrible  occurrence  and  should  be  care- 
fully guarded  against.  But  only  once^  twice  in.the  whole 
season  did  Mis  j  Fletcher  fes^^jQityiia^'O^ten' 
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the  oven  was  cleaned  with  a  stiff  brush  first  and  afterwaid 

with  soft  paper  before  washing. 

Naturally  an  oven  above  the  fire  as  this  is  gives  a  more 
thorough  bake  on  the  bottom  than  the  top  of  any  article.  On 
this  account  earthen  plates  are  preferable  to  tin  for  pies,  and 
cake  tins  should  be  lined  with  one  or  more  thicknesses  of 
paper. 

In  the  early  fall,  before  stoves  are  set  up  or  furnace  fires 
lighted,  if  one  of  these  stoves  is  left  burning  in  a  room  for  an 
hour  it  will  banish  the  chilly  atmosphere  which  often  brings 
colds  and  sickness. 

Many  house  plants  might  be  saved  if  this  were  left  burning 
near  them  through  a  cold  winter  night,  and  water  pipes  and 
vegetables  in  the  cellar  can  in  like  manner  be  saved  from 
freezing. 

For  camp  life  in  a  small  cottage  an  oil-stove  is  much  better 
than  an  ordinary  stove.  Where  hot  water  is  required  in 
sudden  sickness  and  in  the  thousand  and  one  emergencies  of 
every  day  life  the  little  lamp-stoves,  if  well  treated,  will  be 
found  to  be  faithful  friends. 

 ^  — Aima  Barrows, 

Onginal  in  GOOD  Housbxbefinc. 

THE  ATmnar  woods. 

What  beauty  in  the  Autumn  woods! 
Where,  in  the  calm,  deep  solitudes. 
The  amber  sunshine  6nds  its  way, 
And  checkered  light  and  shadows  play. 
Such  beaaty  everywhere  we  turn  t 
The  moss-gjown  rock  and  drooping^  fern, 
The  woodland  flowers  and  trailing  vines, 
The  singing  brooks  and  sighing  pines. 
The  murmur  of  the  gentle  breeze 
That  stirs  the  yellow  chestnut  leaves, 
Till  softly  in  the  grasses  brown 
The  round  and  prickly  burs  drop  down. 
The  maples  are  in  bright  array 
Of  mottled  gold  and  crimson  gay ; 
The  oaks  in  deepest  scarlet  dreued; 
In  cloth  of  gold  are  all  the  rest 
Except  that  now  and  then  between 
There  sUoda  a  tall,  dark  evergreen 
That  sheds  its  spicy  fragrance  round 
And  drops  its  cones  upon  the  ground. 
With  asters  white  and  purple  tinged. 
And  golden-rod,  the  woods  are  fringed. 
With  scarlet  berries  peeping  through 
Where  wild  grapes  hang,  of  purple  hue, 
And  fiery  fingered  ivy  dings, 
W^hile  milk-weed  floats  on  downy  wings. 
The  cricke&  chirp  and  insects  hum, 
For  glorious  Antnmn  now  has  come. 

■  —Eva  J.  Bmie. 

Ortgliial  in  Goon  Housbkbepinc. 

ALLSPICE. 

The  island  of  Jamaica  produces  about  all  the  allspice  that 
is  used.  It  is  known,  also,  as  pimento,  or  Jamaica  pepper. 
The  tree  on  which  the  berries  grow  is  evergreen  and  the 
flowers  grow  in  dense  clusters ;  these  develop  into  small  green 
aromatic  berries,  the  size  of  black  pepper.  If  allowed  to  ripen 
they  become  pulpy  and  lose  some  of  their  pungency.  For 
commercial  purposes,  the  berries  are  gathered  when  green, 
carefully  dried  in  the  sun,  and  afterward  packed  in  bags 
holding  160  to  180  pounds  and  shipped.  Pimento  trees 
grow  in  many  parts  <rf  tropical  America,  but  nowhere  do  they 
thrive  as  in  Jamaica.  The  trees  are  never  planted  by  man 
and  receive  no  cultivation  worthy  of  the  name.  The  seeds  are 
dropped  by  birds  and  the  rains  and  tropical  sun  do  the  rest. 
Surplus  trees  are  cut  down  and  become  walking  sticks  and 
umbrella  handles.  This  spice  is  more  mild  and  innocent 
than  most  other  spices  and  is  sold  by  the  growers  for  about 
four  cents  a  pound. 
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DEOOSATiHa  OKFS  OWH  GEIIA. 

How  rr  May  be  Wbll  akd  Accbftablv  Done. 
IV. 

HE  object  of  these  special  direc- 
tions is  to  give  the  treatment  of  a 
variety  of  designs,  which  may  as- 
sist the  ambitious  amateur  in  china 
painting,  and  may  awaken  the 
interest  of  others  in  this  beautiful 
art.  Each  will  perhaps  find  some- 
thing just  suited  to  her  needs,  in 
the  pieces  selected  for  treatment. 
Those  who  have  gained  an  insight 
into  the  general  process  of  the 
work  are  now  ready  to  undertake 
something  of  a  permanent  value. 
Ceramic  painting  is  properly  very  easy,  and  very  beautiful 
decorations  may  be  made  by  employing  a  single  color,  or  by 
using  several  colors  side  by  side,  without  mixing.  Many  of 
the  valuable  Persian  plates,  and  much  of  the  imported  por- 
celain and  of  the  rare  old  china  now  so  highly  prized  is 
painted  in  a  few  single  colors.  One  need  not  hesitate  there* 
fore  (because  it  is  an  easy  and  simple  matter)  to  decorate 
their  finest  ware  in  monochrome.  It  is  not  always  neces- 
sary, however,  that  only  high-priced  china  should  be  used 
for  decorating.  There  is  much  that  is  inexpensive  and  of 
excellent  manufacture  that  will  fire  well  and  answer  all  ordi- 
nary purposes. 

A  set  of  colors  will  last  several  years  and  a  single  tube 
will  suffice  for  a  large  number  of  plates  decorated  in  one 

color. 

In  painting  upon  china  which  has  been  in  use,  it  is  well  to 
wash  it  over  with  alcohol  to  ensure  that  it  is  free  from  all  ef- 
fects of  grease,  and  then  to  nib  it  over  with  turpentine,  before 
drawing  the  design  upon  it 

Among  the  dishes  always  in  demand  a  set  of  butters  may  be 
charmingly  and  easily  decorated.  If  a  pretty,  brighPeffect  is 
desired  we  'may  use  the  lesson  on  tinting,  giving  each  a  dif- 
ferent color. 

Take  for  number  one  a  tint  of  robin's  egg  blue,  made  by 
combining  two-thirds  of  deep  blue  green  with  one-third  of 
apple  green  ;  add  to  this  a  drop  of  fat  oil,  about  one-fourth 
flax,  and  one  or  two  drops  of  clove  oil.  As  only  a  small 
amount  of  this  mixture  is  required,  one  drop  of  oil  of  cloves 
will  probably  suffice.  Rub  well  together  with  the  palette 
knife. 

Moisten  the  brush  with  turpentine  and  give  the  little  dish 
a  smooth  coating  of  the  tint,  which  has  been  thinned  with  the 
turpentine.  Have  ready  separate  blenders  for  each  color. 
A  bit  of  an  old  cambric  handkerchief  tied  over  a  ball  of  cotton 
batting,  about  the  size  of  a  hickory  nut,  will  serve  the  pur- 
pose. Flatten  it  by  pressing  slightly  on  the  hand ;  when  the 
color  begins  to  set,  dab  it  lightly  until  a  uniform  tone  is  ob- 
tained. Flux  is  added  to  itnprove  the  glaze ;  it  may,  however, 
be  omitted  if  desired. 

Border  the  edge  of  the  dish  with  a  deep  tone  of  the  same 
color,  by  using  the  paint  thicker;  this  should  be  put  on  in  an 
irregular  manner  with  slight  points  extending  inward.  A 
small  conventional  design  in  the  deeper  tint  may  be  painted 
in  the  center.  The  border  on  the  edge  would  be  pretty  made 
of  gold;  in  this  case  remove  all  color  underneath  and  clean 
the  china  perfectly.  Use  a  bit  of  cloth  and  alcohol  for  this. 
Apply  the  gold  as  directed  in  paper  No.  IH,  taking  care  that 
it  does  not  impinge  upon  the  tinting. 

For  a  pink  tint  use  light  carmine  A,  or  the  grounding  color, 
rose  pompadour.  The  different  carmines  and  English  rose 
in  powder  are  all  used  for  pinlc^tiDts.  ^^Decorate  e a^h  as  de- 
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scribed  for  number  one,  with  a  deep  tone  of  same  color,  or 
with  gold.  The  painting  may  be  done  on  the  white  china  if 
preferred. 

For  the  third  plate  use  deep  red  brown  delicately  applied. 

Number  four  will  be  prettily  done  in  sea  green ;  for  this 
mix  apple  green  and  deep  blue  green,  one-Half  of  each.  The 
grounding  coltfr,  cafi  au  lait^  making  a  creamy  tint,  and  a 
light  blue  tone  made  with  deep  blue  green,  may  be  used  for 
number  five  and  six. 

The  tube  colors  used  for  painting  are  also  good  for  tinting, 
but  those  especially  prepared  for  grounds  are  seldom  used 
otherwise. 

It  is  generally  safe  to  add  a  little  flux  to  the  Lacroix  colors 
excepting  with  black  and  purple.  From  one-sixth  to  one- 
fourth  is  the  amount  generally  added  by  those  who  prefer  to 
use  it. 

An  ice  bowl  may  be  treated  as  follows :  Procure  ruby  pow- 
der color,  and  mix  the  tint  by  adding  sufficient  fat  oil  to  make 
a  thick  paste ;  thin  with  a  little  turpentine,  add  a  drop  or  two 
of  clove  oil,  and  enough  oil  of  lavender  to  make  it  go  on 
smoothly. 

Rub  all  well  t<^ther  and  do  not  tiy  blending  the  color  till 
it  begins  to  dry  a  little,  which  will  be  quite  soon.  Flush  the 
bowl  from  the  bottom  upwards  with  a  graduated  tint  from 
dark  to  light,  having  it  npei^e  into  the  white  of  the  china 
about  one-third  from  the  top.  Around  the  top  place  an  ir- 
regular border  of  icides  in  gold.  The  bottom  of  the  bowl 
should  be  gilded. 

Bone  plates  are  very  effective  painted  directly  upon  the 
white  of  the  china,  having  several  sprays  of  leaves  or  flowers 
in  fiat  tones  straying  across  rather  than  around  the  crescent 
shaped  dish.  Paint  leaves  in  shades  of  green  and  brown  and 
outline  in  gold.  A  powdering  of  gold  around  the  edge  of  a 
plate,  gradually  blending  into  tiny  dots  is  very  pretty. 

The  following  designs  may  be  used  on  the  different  plates, 
and  will  be  found  effective : 

Yellow  Chrysanthemums,  the  flowers  alone ;  paint  with 
jonquil  yellow  and  shade  with  yellow  brown,  firown  sprays 
with  mixing  yellow  for  high  lights  of  leaves,  and  maiden-hair 
ferns  in  greens  and  brown  green. 

Primroses  in  light  carmine  A  and  canhine  No.  z.  Violets 
in  violet  of  gold  shaded  with  a  little  deep  blue,  or  the  same. 
Pussy  willow  in  mixing  yellow,  gray  No.  i  and  a  touch  of  light 
carmine,  and  a  little  bluish  gray.  Flowers  or  conventional 
designs  seem  most  appropriate  for  bone  plates. 

In  painting  a  set  of  square  fruit  plates,  tint  a  delicate  border 
on  each.  Outline  three  or  four  diamonds — grouped  together 
in  the  center — with  red,  brown  or  gold.  For  a  cream-tinted 
plate  paint  a  branch  of  red  currants,  letting  the  bunches  fall 
inside  two  or  three  of  the  diamonds  and  fill  the  remainder 
with  dots  or  marks  in  gold.  Let  the  twig  with  the  green 
leaves  reach  over  upon  the  border.  The  currants  may  be 
painted  with  capacine  red,  and  add  a  little  iron  violet  and 
brown  No.  4  in  shading.  Carnation  and  red  brown  may  be 
used  in  the  same  way.  Place  a  touch  of  black  at  the  top  of 
each.  For  the  leaves  use  grass  green  and  brown  green,  with 
mixing  yellow  or  deep  blue  green  to  vary  the  tone.  Brown 
green  and  brown  No.  4  for  the  tw^  and  stems. 

Cherries  may  be  painted  with  carnation  and  ivory  yellow 
with  the  white  of  the  china  for  high  lights,  for  the  delicate 
May  cherry.  Gray  No.  i,  or  a  little  black  with  brown  may  be 
used  lightly  in  shading.  Carnation,  to  which  a  little  deep 
purple  is  added  may  be  used  for  darker  ones,  mixing  in  a 
little  black  for  shadows. 

For  white  grapes,  a  pale  wash  of  mixing  yellow  or  white  of 
china  for  high  lights.  Give  a  thin  wash  of  grass  green,  and 
for  some  add  a  Httle  blue.  Use  a  little  yellow  brown,  or 
brown  green  in  shading.  Purple  grapes  require  dark  purple 


and  deep  blue,  and  a  little  black  may  be  added  where  a  very 
dark  shading  is  desired. 

Blackberries  may  be  painted  with  the  same  colors,  adding 
more  black,  and  making  a  few  partly  ripe,  crimson,  and  bluish 
ones. 

Gooseberries  may  be  given  a  wash  of  green  and  mixing 
yellow,  making  a  pale  tint.  When  this  is  perfectly  dry,  paint 
again  with  the  same,  leaving  the  veining  in  the  6rst  tint,  and 
adding  a  little  yellow  brown  for  shadows. 

A  rest  is  often  used  in  working.  This  is  a  strip  of  wood 
about  two  inches  wide  and  a  foot  or  more  in  length.  It  §hould 
be  smooth  and  flat  with  blocks  glued  under  each  end,  raising 
it  an  inch  or  so ;  this  is  often  of  great  convenience  to  rest  the 
hand  upon  in  painting  over  a  tinted  surface. 

In  painting  a  fish  platter  the  design  here  treated  is  intended 
for  a  dish  with  a  flat  rim.  Draw  or  trace  one  rather  laige  or 
two  smaller  fish  on  each  side  of  the  rim  of  the  platter.  Tint 
the  center  delicately  to  resemble  sea  water,  by  mixing  deep 
blue  green  and  apple  green  about  half  and  half,  having  the 
tint  darker  at  each  end.  Throw  a  golden  net-work  entirely 
across  the  dish,  running  diagonally  from  side  to  side  and 
seeming  to  lie  beneath  the  fish.  The  green  tint  must  be  re- 
moved wherever  the  gold  is  applied.  Then  paint  in  water 
lines  at  each  end  with  brown  green,  a  deeper  tint  of  sea  green, 
or  gold,  as  preferred.  At  each  end  on  the  rim,  paint  sea 
weeds  and  grasses,  using  carnations  and  brown  green,  or  in 
browns  outlined  in  gold.  Shells  and  sea  weeds  make  a  pretty 
combination  for  the  borders  of  the  accompanying  plates,  with 
spaces  on  the  china  filled  in  with  wavy  lines  in  gold. 

New  designs  in  olive  trays  show  shallow  dishes  about  five 
inches  long,  in  oblong  and  diamond  forms  with  crimped  edges. 
But  little  decoration  is  needed  to  enhance  their  beauQr-  A 
delicate  tint  of  green  about  the  edges  shading  softly  into  tiie 
white,  and  some  leaves  of  pretty  shape  grouped  together  and 
veined  and  outlined  with  gold,  would  be  a  pleasing  decoration. 
A  crimped  salad  would  also  be  effectively  done  in  green  and 
gold. 

For  a  fancy  dish  for  salted  almonds,  paint  a  row  of  pansies, 
each  one  alternating  with  a  pansy  leaf,  forming  a  border. 
Use  violet  of  gold  and  light  blue,  shaded  with  violet  of  gold 
and  daric  blue,  with  jonquil  yellow,  and  yellow  brown  for  cen- 
ters, or  where  required.  Do  not  let  the  yellow  and  puiple 
come  in  contact 

A  shell  shaped  dish  is  lovely  with  the  center  clouded  with 
a  delicate  pink,  and  the  edge  deeply  powdered  with  gold. 

Ice  cream  plates,  in  the  shape  of  four  scallops,  the  dish 
being  one  inch  deep  and  five  and  a  h^lf  inches  in  diameter, 
have  the  point  of  each  scallop  turned  inward  forming  the  rim. 
This  flat  portion  should  be  decorated ;  clover  and  grasses  on 
one,  violets  and  buttercups  used  singly  on  the  alternate  sections 
of  another,  and  so  on  with  the  entire  set.  A  pretty  tint  pounc- 
ed in  with  a  small  blender  should  color  the  indented  portion 
of  the  outside.  As  the  colors  required  have  been  previously 
given,  the  amateur  can  now  select  them  without  difficulty. 

A  Ave  o'clock— cup  and  tray— is  shown  in  the  shape  of  a 
leaf  seven  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  receptacle  for 
the  dainty  cup,  near  the  stem,  which  turns  and  forms  a  con- 
venient handle.  To  those  in  search  of  novelties,  for  decorat- 
ing, nothing  prettier  can  be  found  than  the  new  styles  in  art 
porcelain,  especially  manufactured  for  purposes  of  amateur 
decoration. 

  --Enid  Bee, 

Little  of  all  we  value  here 
Wakes  on  the  mom  of  its  hundredth  year. 
Without  both  feeling  and  looking  queer. 
In  fact,  there's  nothing  that  keeps  its  yontfa. 
So  far  as  I  know,  but  a  tree  and  troth. 
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Oriffinal  In  GfxiD  Housixebpiko. 

HOUSE  WASMDra. 
A  Practical  DiscnsstoK  With  Inconclxtsive  Rmults— Shall 
Wk  Have  an  Experieuck  Mnrmo^ 

AN  DIVIDEND  had  built  a  new 
house  and  was  showing  a  party  of 
friends  over  it.  It  was  fast  nearing 
completion,  and  Dan  took  much 
pride  in  pointing  out  and  expatiat- 
ing upon  Its  manifold  conveniences. 

"You'll  have  a  house*warming, I 
s'pose,  when  you  move  in,"  re- 
marked a  chum,  who  had  been  gen- 
erous and  enthusiastic  in  his  expres- 
sions of  admiration  of  the  new  domi* 
cile. 

"I  expect  to  warm  it  somehow," 
answered  Dan,  dryly.  '*  Fact  is  I've 
put  off  the  heating  arrangements 
because  I  couldn't  decide  what  was 
best.  Speaking  of  a  house-wanning, 
however—" 

**  Better  put  in  steam,"  said  a  phlegmatic  neighbor,  senten- 
tiously.  "  More  convenient,  cheaper  in  the  long  run,  no  dust, 
always  there  when  you  want  it,  air  ain't  all  burned  up,  better'n 
a  furnace  every  way." 

"  All  the  same,  give  me  a  furnace/'  quoth  another.  "  Now 
I've  got  a  furnace  that  doesn't  bum  over  a  ton  and  a  half  of 
coal  a  month,  or  say  ten  tons  for  the  season.  It  gives  all  the 
heat  I  want  for  four  rooms  down-stairs  and  one  up,  and  the 
chambers  are  warm  enough  to  go  to  be^  in.  No  need  of  dust 
if  the  joints  are  tight."  > 

"  If  I  were  in  your  place,  Dan,  I'd  put  in  stoves,"  soberly 
counseled  an  elderly  Benedick.  "You  may  all  turn  up  your 
noses  if  jrou  want  to,  but  to  my  mind  tiiere's  nothing  so  good 
after  all  as  a  good  stove.  I've  had  steam  and  I've  tried  a 
furnace,  and  I've  gone  back  to  stoves.  I  don't  burn  within  a 
third  the  coal  I  used  to,  and  I  have  a  cheerful,  glowing  fire  to 
sit  by.  My  four  stoves  are  more  economical  than  my  furnace, 
much  more  so  than  my  steam  boiler,  and  the  heat  is  more 
satisfactory." 

"  But  look  at  the  work  it  makes,  manl"  exclaimed  one  of 
the  listeners.  *'  Coal  to  lug  about  all  over  the  house,  ashes 
to  cany  off,  danger  of  gas  when  the  weather  is  damp,  and  then 
in  houses  like  ours,  the  room  a  stove  takes  up  is  something." 

Dan  smiled. 

"  In  a  multitude  of  counsel  there  is  wisdom,"  he  quoted, 
"  but  it's  the  very  multitude  of  counsel  in  the  matter  of  house- 
warming  that  makes  me  feel  the  need  of  wisdom.  Each  of 
you  has  his  way,  and  there  was  a  hot  water  man  here  last 
week  who  nearly  convinced  me  that  his  was  the  only  heating 
system  to  be  thot^ht  of.  Then  a  while  ago  I  read  an  article 
by  E.  Y.  Kobbins  in  the  J^ular  Science  Monthly  that  nearly 
frightened  me  out  of  the  idea  of  having  anything  but  fire- 
places—which I  could  feed  just  about  one  season  before 
going  into  bankruptcy.  Robbins  says  that  going  from  our 
warm  rooms  to  the  cold  air  out  of  doors  in  winter,  is  like 
making  a  sudden  jump  from  Cuba  to  Iceland,  and  perhaps  it 
is.  But  just  such  a  trip  we've  got  to  make  several  times  a 
day,  more  or  less,  unless  we  live  without  fires,  and  I  can't 
see  that  it  makes  much  difference  whether  the  domestic 
Cuban  temperature  is  produced  from  radiators  or  from  fire- 
places, so  long  as  the  degree  is  just  the  same.  I  don't  take 
much  stock  in  the  notion  that  the  increase  of  pneumonia  or 
pulmonary  or  bronchial  troubles,  if  there  is  an  increase,  is 
due  to  modem  methods  of  heating.  I  look  for  the  cause  in 
defective  ventilation  rather  than  in  the  heating  apparatus. 


We  are  so  anxious  to  save  every  ounce  of  warm  air  that  we 
shut  it  up  and  make  no  provision  for  renewing  it  by  ventila- 
tion, and  so  weaken  our  lungs,  not  by  over-heating,  but  by 
starvation — or  rather  by  poison,  becatue  we  breathe  over  and 
over  the  air  that  has  been  poisoned  and  exhausted  1^  being 
used." 

"  The  objections  to  hot  air  are  certainly  unreasonable,  it 
appears  to  me,"  commented  the  furnace  man.  "  I  have  read 
a  good  deal  of  scientific  talk  about  *  burning '  the  air  with  red 
hot  stoves  and  furnaces,  and  I  s'pose  there's  something  in  it, 
but  where  there  is  a  free  flow  of  cold  air  through  the  air 
ducts,  it  doesn't  stand  much  chance  of  getting  *  burned.'  The  f 
air  must  be  heated  or  the  room  won't  be  warm.  But  if 
there  is  a  fatal  objection  to  heating  the  air  by  convection, 
then  all  apparatus  except  an  open  fire-place  is  open  to  like 
condemnation." 

**  Hardly,"  put  in  the  steam  man.  **  Steam  and  hot  water 
pipes  don't  give  off  burning  heat.  There  must  be  a  differ- 
ence in  the  condition  of  air  that  passes  over  a  surface  that 
gives  it  instantly  a  temperature  of  loo  to  200  degrees,  and  air 
that  is  wanned  more  gradually.  I  grant,  however,  that  ven- 
tilation has  much  to  do  with  it  Heating  apparatus  of  all 
kinds  is  very  nearly  perfect  in  construction  nowadays,  and  if 
the  best  is  obtained  there  need  be  no  trouble  with  gas  or 
dust.  But  we  can't  force  hot  air  into  a  room  unless  there  is 
also  an  outlet  for  it,  and  whether  radiated  or  convected  heat 
is  used,  the  air  will  be  debilitated  and  debilitating  if  it  is  con- 
fined in  a  close  room.  We  don't  understand  the  heating 
problem  as  well  as  we  ought,  but  our  ignorance  and  mis- 
chievous practice  with  respect  lo  ventilation  are  infinitely 
greater.  With  good  apparatus  and  proper  ventilation,  I  find 
steam  heat  the  most  desirable  on  the  whole,  diough  I  dare 
say,  if  it  were  not  for  the  cost  of  the  plant,  I  might  be  even 
better  satisfied  with  hot  irater." 

"  I  shall  stick  to  stoves,"  remarked  the  elderly  visitor. 
"They're  cheaper." 

"  I  shall  hang  on  to  my  furnace,"  said  the  hot-air  man. 

"What  will  you  do,  Dan  ? "   inquired  one. 

"  Tell  you  what,"  said  Dan ;  "  I've  got  four  fire-places  in 
the  house,  and  when  you  a>me  to  the  house-warming  I'll 
make  a  hickory  fire  in  each  one  of  them,  and  give  you  apples 
and  cider  galore.  If  that  doesn't  warm  you  up,  we'll  try 
the  Virginia  reel  in  the  kitchen.  By  that  time,  perhaps,  I 
can  tell  you  more  than  I  can  now  about  keeping  a  house 
warm." 

The  readers  of  Good  Housekeeping  have  all  struggled 
more  or  less  with  the  house-warming  question,  and  doubtless 
many  of  them  have  shared  Dan's  quandary.  We  have  been 
plentifully  supplied  with  scientific  counsel  and  hygienic  ad- 
vice as  to  heat  and  ventilation.  Let  us  have  a  symposium 
of -opinion  and  experience  from  practical  householders  and 
housekeepers  on  the  subject. 


Original  in  Good  HoDiSKBsriNG, 

THUCBLES. 

The  thimble  was  originally  called  a  thumb  bell  by  the  Eng- 
lish, because  worn  on  the  thumb,  then  a  thumble,  and  finally 
its  present  name.  It  was  a  Dutch  invention,  and  was  first 
brought  to  England  in  1695.  Thimbles  were  formerly  made 
only  of  iron  and  brass,  but  in  comparatively  late  years  they 
have  been  made  of  gold,  silver,  steel,  horn,  ivory  and  even 
glass  and  pearl.  In  China  beautiful  carved  pearl  thimbles 
are  seen,  bound  with  gold  and  with  the  end  of  gold.  The  first 
thimble  introduced  into  Siam  was  a  bridal  gift  from  the  king 
to  the  queen ;  it  is  shaped  like  a  lotus  bud,  made  of  gold  and 
thickly  studded  with  diamonds  arranged  to  spell  the  queen's 
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SEMPEB  FAAATTTB. 

A  Bit  of  Real  Experience  in  a  Southern  Home. 

WAS  always  fond  of  classical  mottoes  and 
for  almost  a  year  now  my  escutcheon  has 
i*^  borne  these  potent  words,  semper paratus. 
■  _^  Perhaps  you  will  not  mind  my  telling 
^  how  I  came  to  adopt  this  legend.  It 
|i.was  the  direct  outcome  of  the  most 
bitter  experience  that  I  have  known 
in  all  my  seven  years  of  housekeep- 
ing., I  think  it  was  on  the  eighteenth  of 
Isst  December  that  I  received  a  letter 
friJiti  my  husband's  only  sister  Marion. 
Ajiiong  other  items  she  wrote  :  '*  I  want 
I"  I  ring  our  Yankee  cousin  to  you  for  the 
holidays.  She  is  anxious  to  see  all  phases  of  our  Southern 
life,  and  Christmas  is  such  a  stupid  time  when  there  are  no 
children  in  the  household.  So  if  it  suits  you  write  at  once 
and  we'll  come  on  the  twenty-third  and  stay  with  you  through 
the  New  Year." 

Of  course  I  wrote  by  return  mail  that  we  would  be  de- 
lighted to  have  the  joys  of  the  holidays  thus  enhanced.  We 
were  always  glad  to  see  Marion,  and  in  my  husband's  early 
boyhood  he  had  been  kindly  entertained  in  this  cousin's 
northern  home.  I  had  never  met  her  and  Ralph's  memories  of 
her  were  rather  hazy,  but  we  were  prepared  to  welcome  her 
with  the  old  time  Southern  cordiality.  I  had  just  five  days  to 
make  ready.  I  remember  that  I  could  not  go  to  sleep  the 
night  the  letter  came  for  planning.  I  must  get  the  yard 
cleaned  up,  the  house  in  perfect  order  from  garret  to  cellar. 
Our  cousin  Juliet  was  a  maiden  lady  and  of  Quaker  extrac- 
tion. She  would  be  sure  to  notice  anything  amiss.  I  ar- 
ranged the  bill  of  fare  for  the  Christmas  dinner.  The  turkey 
was  already  fattening  in  the  coop,  and  the  mince  meat  was  in 
its  prime  made  by  mother's  old  recipe.  There  was  a  fruit 
cake  too  I  had  kept  since  Tbank^ving.  I  even  settled  the 
little  presents  the  children  would  give  the  guests,  and  in  im- 
agination I  already  saw  the  little  home  all  aglow  with  light 
and  beautiful  in  its  simple  adornment  of  holly  and  mistletoe. 
The  next  morning  I  began  on  the  yard.  A  week  of  rain  and 
wintry  winds  had  carpeted  the  softened  ground  with  the  last 
dead  leaves.  With  the  help  of  my  cook's  little  boy  these 
were  raked  up  and  hauled  away  to  the  stable  yard.  I  swept 
the  walks  myself,  and  I  suppose  the  excessive  dampness  pen- 
etrated my  rubbers,  for  on  the  following  Sunday  morning  I 
found  myself  stiff  and  sore  and  the  victim  of  a  dreadful  at- 
tack of  neuralgia.  I  lay  still  all  day  congratulating  myself 
that  the  yard  was  ready  for  inspection.  I  would  be  better  on 
the  morrow  and  I  would  have  three  whole  days,  but  alas ! 
both  Monday  and  Tuesday  passed  and  I  stitl  groaned  in  spite 
of  hot  lemonade  and  dose  after  dose  of  quinine.  Wednes- 
day morning  I  woke  free  from  the  miserable  pain  in  one  eye 
and  I  was  up  betimes.  I  had  still  twelve  hours.  A  postal 
from  Marion  the  night  before  announced  that  our  guests 
would  be  with  us  at  six  p.  m.  I  wish  I  could  hope  to  make 
you  realize  the  condition  of  things  below  stairs  when  I  crept 
feebly  down  to  breakfast.  My  cook  was  a  good  natured 
mulatto  woman  of  middle  age,  and  ranked  above  the  average 
as  servants  go  these  days.  With  me  doing  the  house  work 
and  supervising  the  kitchen  and  dining  room  she  was  quite  a 
success,  but  without  me!  O  my  Northern  sisters,  if  you 
had  seen  the  sad  havoc  my  brief  illness  had  made,  I  am  sure 
you  would  have  shed  tears  of  hearty  sympathy.  I  fear  mine 
mingled  with  the  cup  of  coffee  I  forced  down.  What  could  I 
do?  How  was  I  in  my  weak  state  to  bring  order  out  of  all 
this  chaos? 

Well  after  the  table  was  cleared  away  and  Ralph  had  given 


me  a  pitiful  kiss  and  departed,  I  sent  the  cook  out  to 
hire  an  extra  hand  and  plunged  boldly  into  the  midst  of  tlie 
dreadful  disorder.  The  cook  I  retired  to  the  shades  of  the 
kitchen  with  the  materials  for  three  large  cakes.  I  had  told 
Ralph  to  get  his  dinner  down  town.  The  children  and  I 
would  eat  a  lunch,  and  save  ourselves  for  the  extra  nice  sup- 
per that  would  await  our  friends.  By  eleven  we  had  accom- 
plished wonders  and  as  I  needed  a  new  rug  for  the  spare 
room  and  some  fresh  ribbons  for  the  scarfs  and  a  few  more 
dainty  dishes  for  the  table,  I  thought  I  would  run  down  now 
and  do  all  my  Christmas  shopping.  I  dreaded  it,  for  the 
streets  are  so  full  and  you  have  to  push  your  way  through  and 
wait  so  long  before  any  one  has  time  to  serve  you.  I  had  my 
memorandum  all  made  out,  and  leaving  the  dusting,  and  the 
polishing  of  grates  and  fenders  and  the  rubbing  of  the  silver 
to  the  "extra,"  I  was  off.  I  caught  a  car  very  quickly  for 
once,  and  I  found  what  I  wanted  with  far  less  trouble  than  I 
anticipated.  Ralph  had  promised  to  provide  the  Santa  Claus 
treasures,  and  by  one  o'clock  I  was  rushing  breathlessly  back 
with  my  own  little  gifts  safe  in  my  pocket  and  my  arms  full 
of  holly  and  mistletoe  just  from  the  mountain  side.  The 
vases  must  be  filled  and  some  arranged  round  the  chande- 
liers. The  children  must  be  fed,  the  baby  put  to  sleep,  and 
then  I  could  rest  and  be  fresh  to  dress  ihem  and  myself, 
make  the  salad  and  the  oyster  soup  for  tea  and  be  all  ready 
to  give  smiling  greeting  to  the  guests  and  Ralph  at  early 
nightfall. 

Little  Bess  came  running  to  meet  me.  In  her  hand  she 
held  a  yellow  envelope,  that  suggested  a  telegram.  Oh !  me. 
Were  they  not  coming  after  all  my  work  ?  It  came  just 
after  I  left,  Bessie  explained.   I  tore  it  open. 

"Look  for  us  at  one  thirty  instead  of  six,"  it  said.  I  took 
out  ray  watch.  In  half  an  hour  the  train  was  due!  I  was 
dazed  for  a  minute.  Then  I  astonished  Bessie  by  sitting 
down  in  the  first  chair  and  bursting  into  tears  and  sobs.  The 
cook  had  followed  Bessie  and  now  came  forward  to  inquire 
with  sincerest  sympathy  who  was  dead.  I  came  very  near 
saying  that  I  wished  I  was,  but  I  thought  of  Bess  and  re- 
frained. The  baby  was  putting  his  little  sticky  hands  all 
over  me  by  this  time,  and  in  all  my  life  I  had  never  seen  the 
little  things  so  dirty.  They  had  evidently  been  eating  out  of 
the  cake  bowls  and  playing  in  the  polish  pan.  The  extra 
hand  had  been  resting  and  talking  to  the  cook  ever  since  I 
left.  There  was  just  as  much  to  be  done  except  she  had 
made  a  beginning  on  the  silver  and  had  every  spoon  and  fork 
white  with  the  powder,  and  the  castor  and  cake  stand  all  un- 
screwed. And  in  half  an  hour  a  Pennsylvania  Quakeress 
and  my  husband's  sister  would  be  here  expecting  dinner! 

I  lived  through  it  some  way.  I  had  the  parlor  fire  kindled, 
and  when  my  supplies  came  up  I  served  a  simple  lunch. 
That  was  all  I  could  do.  They  stopped  by  the  office  and 
brought  Ralph  out  with  them,  and  I  tried  not  to  show  the 
perturbed  spirit  within  me.  Ralph  staid  until  four  o'clock 
and  gave  me  time  to  make  the  last  finishing  touches  to  the 
spare  room  and  the  dining  room.  The  children  got  their 
faces  and  hands  washed  and  some  clean  aprons  on,  but  they 
did  not  look  half  so  lovely  as  I  meant  them  to.  Bessie's 
golden  cloud  of  hair  had  not  been  touched  that  day.  They 
hoped  they  had  not  put  me  out  by  coming  sooner  than  they 
at  first  expected.  Such  a  pleasant  party  was  coining  over 
and  they  only  found  it  out  the  night  before  too  late  to  let  us 
know.  Ralph  said  of  course  it  made  no  difference  and  I  as- 
sented faintly,  but  in  my  heart  I  fear  there  was  a  strangely 
different  sentiment.  I  never  recovered  from  the  chill  of  that 
first  hour  the  whole  of  their  visit.  I  tried  my  best  and  I 
trust  they  attributed  any  lack  of  warmth  in  my  welcome  and 
pleasure  in  their  presence  to  my  late  illness.  Evea  the  lovely 
hand-painted  screen  andp^^f  i^lg^p(^@  @^  |^rf  that  I 
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found  in  tlie  parlor  on  Christmas  morning  did  not  reconcile 
me.  I  felt  myself  an  utter  failure  from  first  to  last,  and  the 
Christmas  dinner  was  as  Dead  Sea  fruit  to  ray  lips.  Ah  I 
don't  you  believe  it  taught  me  a  lesson  ?  Do  you  wonder  that 
my  motto  is  from  henceforth  semper  paratusi  I  turned  over 
a  new  leaf  with  this  New  Year.  I  keep  the  house  in  order 
all  the  time.  I  never  let  the  larder  shelves  get  empty.  I 
never  neglect  Bessie's  hair.  I  have  three  meals  a  day 
whatever  happens  and  Ralph  knows  he  can  bring  a  guest 
at  any  hour  with  perfect  impunity.  The  Quaker  cousin 
writes  us  beautiful  letters  of  the  pleasant  memories  she  car- 
ried back  to  her  snowy  Christmas  days,  but  I  greatly  fear 
that  in  her  heart  of  hearts  she  deplores  the  fact  that  Ralph 
married  a  shiftless  Southern  girl.  If  I  can  only  persuade 
her  to  come  again,  Tit  show  her  then  a  little  house  that 
runs  like  clock  work  all  the  year  round,  because  the  mis- 
tress is  always  prepared. 

—Laura  Dayton  Bakin, 


Original  in  Goou  HoDSBKBsriNO. 

BEHIKD  THE  MASK. 

Behind  the  mask— the  smiling  face 

Is  often  full  of  woe, 
And  sorrow  treads  a  restless  pace 

Where  wealth  and  beauty  go. . 

Behind  the  mask— who  knows  the  care 

That  Krim  and  silent  rests, 
And  all  the  burdens  each  may  bear 

Within  their  secret  breast  ? 

Behind  the  mask— who  knows  the  tears 

That  from  the  heart  arise. 
And  in  the  weary  flight  of  years 

How  many  pass  with  sighs  ? 

Behind  the  mask — who  knows  the  strain 

That  each  life  may  endure. 
And  all  (he  grief  and  coantlcss  pain 

That  wealth  can  never  cure  ? 

Behind  the  mask— we  never  know 

How  many  troubles  hide. 
And  with  the  world  and  fashion's  show 

Some  spectre  walks  beside. 

Behind  the  mask — some  future  day. 

When  all  shall  be  made  plain 
Our  burdens  then  will  pass  away. 

And  count  for  each  his  gain. 

—Alice  D.  AMI. 

Original  in  Gooi>  HuusEKEsriNO. 

FOKADES  AITD  FEBFITICES. 

Pomades  are  made  of  puri6ed  lard  and  tallow,  which 
have  been  pla<»d  in  an  inclosed  place  where  they  have 
absorbed  the  odors  of  the  petals  of  flowers.  Olive  oil  also 
absorbs  odors  in  the  same  way  and  is  used  for  conveying 
them.  To  extract  the  odor  from  pomades  and  perfumed 
oils,  they  have  simply  to  be  saturated  with  alcohol,  which 
absorbs  the  perfume.  It  requires  a  large  amount  of  flow- 
ers to  saturate  a  pomade  with  perfume  and  these  must 
be  renewed  daily  for  months.  Odoriferous  essences  are 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  flowers  thrown  into  large 
copper  retorts  with  water,  but  only  the  stronger  odors  will 
endure  the  heat  without  deterioration.  The  "flower  wat- 
ers" are  made  by  placing  alcohol  in  the  condensing  tank 
used  in  distillation,  and  this  condenses  and  absorbs  the 
odorous  vapor  until  it  becomes  fragrant.  Most  of  the 
popular  handkerchief  extracts  are  made  by  skillfully  com- 
bining the  ordors  of  several  different  flowers,  and  some 
inventors  have  made  very  happy  and  profitable  hits  in  this 
direction. 


Original  in  Good  Housekeeping. 

EELFIHa  ONE'S  SELF, 
And  Helping  Otkibs  at  One  and  the  Same  Time. 

WO  girls  were  sitting  at  opposite  ends 
of  a  well-worn  sofa  in  a  second-story 
bedroom.  One  of  them,  in  a  light  tea 
gown,  was  leaning  backlA  a  luxurious 
nest  of  pillows,  borrowed  from  the  bed, 
and  looking  at  the  soft  May  sky,  and 
the  tender  green  foliage  framed  in  by 
the  open  window.  The  other  girl  was 
looking  at  her. 

"  Now,  Gerry,  how  long  are  you  going 
to  vex  my  impatient  soul  ? "  she  asked 
presently.   "  Begin  at  the  beginning, 
and  tell  me  the  whole  story." 

'*  Why,  I  have  told  you.    I  wrote  you  all  about  it  long  ago." 
"  Yes,  I  know,  your  letters  are  entertaining,  but  they  don't 
go  in  for  detail.   I  want  to  hear  all  the  litde  things— come, 
Gerry  I" 

Geraldine  rearranged  her  pillow  behind  her  head, 
"  What  a  grasping  creature  you  are,  Nell  I  Will  nothing 
but  a  long  history  with  all  the  particulars  content  you  ? " 

"Nothing." 

"Well,  I  shall  have  to  begin  back  at  last  September,  then," 
said  Gerry.  "  You  remember  when  I  went  out  West  to  Eva 
Mon(an's  wedding?  I  left  Aunt  Justina  at  the  Springs,  ex- 
pecting to  return  to  her  in  about  three  weeks.  After  Eva  was 
married — and  it  was  a  lovely  Utile  wedding,  though  so  early 
in  the  season— I  happened  to  remember  that  Mary  Havens 
was  teaching  in  a  girls'  private  school  in  Wainoma,  and,  with 
my  usual  unpremeditation,  I  determined  to  ?top  there  and  see 
her  on  my  way  home.  I  wrote  to  Aunt  Justina  a  few  dasrs  be- 
fore I  left,  told  her  I  might  be  away  a  week  longer  than  I  had 
intended,  and  started  from  the  Morgans'  one  morning,  reach- 
ing Wainoma  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  Mary  met  me 
at  the  station.  She  was  looking  splendidly,  and  not  one  bit 
changed.  You  will  see  her  to-morrow,  and  you  can  tell  me 
then  if  she  isn't  just  the  same  girl  who  used  to  'run'  the  af- 
fairs of  our  class  at  Madame's.  She  had  engaged  a  quiet 
room  for  me  at  a  house  not  far  from  her  school,  and  for  a 
week  we  were  together  all  the  time  after  school  hours.  At 
the  end  of  that  time.  I  received,  a  letter  from  Aunt  Justina,. 
forwarded  by  Dr.  Morgan,  containing  the  electrifying  an- 
nouncement that  Aunt  Justina  was  going  to  be  married — *To 
Mr.  Chetwind,  my  dear,  of  whom  I  have  always  held  the 
highest  opinion.  Our  wedding  will  be  very  quiet,  and  per- 
haps it  will  not  be  worth  while  for  you  to  hurry  home,  for  we 
shall  sail  for  Europe  immediately  afterward,  to  begone  for 
some  time.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  think  it  best  to 
close  my  house,  and  dismiss  the  servants,  except  Janet,  who 
is  so  invaluable  that  I  shall  take  her  with  me.  Your  Uncle 
Davis  is  willing  to  give  you  a  home  until  we  return,  when  we 
will  consider  what  is  best  for  you,  or,  if  you  prefer,  you  can 
try  teaching,  as  you  once  spoke  of  doing.  Your  own  little 
property  will  be  enough  to  dress  on.  I  will  write  from  London 
as  soon  as  we  arrive.'  I  was  simply  astounded  by  the  letter. 
I  thought  it  quite  possible  that  Aunt  Justina  would  marry 
again  some  day,  but  I  was  not  prepared  for  anything  so 
sudden.  I  thought  it  over  that  night  after  Mary  had  gone 
home.  Aunt  Justina  had  really  been  kind  to  me  in  her  way. 
Her  house  had  t>een  my  home  for  several  years;  she  had 
given  me  a  good  many  handsome  dresses,  and  I  had  been 
useful  to  her  in  return,  but  I  had  never  felt  independent,  and 
she  had  never  been  willing  to  have  me  support  myself.  The 
idea  of  going  to  Uncle  Davis  made  me  indignant.  His  family 
was  lai^e  enough  without  my  adding  to  hjs^ares.  As  to  my 
'own  little  property,'  it  amouig^^to  gl^^uQ<^G5fl(2)^J^d  1 
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had  been  used  to  spending  more  than  that  on  (!ress  alone. 
So  here  I  was,  in  a  strange  little  city,  with  one  acquaintance, 
an  unlimited  ticket  to  New  York,  and  $20  in  my  purse.  I 
spent  several  days  inquiring  about  the  Wainoma  schools,  and 
Mary  helped  me  all  she  could,  but  the  term  had  already  begun, 
and  there  were  no  vacancies.  '  If  somebody  only  wanted  me 
for  odds  and  ends,'  I  thought  one  night  when  I  lay  awake  in 
this  room,  wondering  what  to  do,  'I  might  make  a  fortune.' 
For  you  know,  Nell,  what  lots  of  things  1  used  to  do  for  Aunt 
Justina?  I  always  gave  her  rooms  the  final  touch  when  she 
entertained,  I  arranged  her  flowers,  kept  her  housekeeping 
accounts,  wrote  her  business  letters,  and  was  always  expected 
to  see  to  the  small  household  details.  '  But  nobody  will  pay 
for  that  sort  of  thing'  I  thoi^ht  despondently,  'would  they? 
Why  not  ?  I  might  try  it,  it  will  not  take  long  to  find  out.' 
And,  next  morning,  without  consulting  any  one,  I  wrote  out 
an  advertisement. 

A  gentlewoman  (I  hesitated  whether  to  say  *  woman '  or  '  lady '  or 
'girl,'  and  finally  compromised  oh '  gentlewoman with  a  few  hours 
to  spare  would  like  employment  in  good,  private  bimlliea.  She  is 
familiar  with  every  department  of  housekeeping,  and  is  willing  to 
do  anything  which  daughter  or  sister  may  fitly  undertake.  Terms, 
twenty-five  cents  an  hour.   Address  Miss  Lyon,  36  Grove  street. 

"  I  paid  for  its  insertion  in  the  two  principal  newspapers, 
and  engaged  my  room  for  another  week.  I  felt  like  a  fool 
for  the  next  three  days,  and  my  onlyconsolation  was  that  no- 
body in  the  place  knew  me.  The  fourth  day  I  became  hard- 
ened to  the  idea,  but  began  to  fear  that  nothing  would  come 
of  it.  The  fifth  day,  I  sat  on  the  veranda  studying,  for  I  was 
determined  to  make  some  of  my  small  store  of  knowledge 
available,  when  a  lady  opened  the  gate  and  came  up  the  walk. 
'  Miss  Lynn  ? '  she.asked  hesitatingly.  *  Yes,'  I  said,  and  rose. 
'Will  you  sit  down  ?*  She  was  a  pleasant  little  lady,  bnt  she 
looked  heated  and  worried.  *  Oh,  thank  you,*  said  she,  sitting 
down,  and  plying  the  fan  1  offered  her.  '  I  saw  your  adver- 
tisement in  yesterday's  Courier.  This  morning  my  cook  left 
me  unexpectedly,  just  in  the  midst  of  canning  peaches,  my 
little  boy  is  sick  in  bed  with  a  hard  cold,  and  an  hour  ago  I 
received  a  telegram  from  a  cousin  of  mine,  saying  that  she 
and  her  husband  were  coming  here  on  the  half  past  six  train 
to  stay  over  ntght,  and  I  do  not  know  how  to  get  ready  for 
them.  I  thought  of  your  advertisement,  and  it  was  such  a 
little  way— I  live  on  Jerwyn  street— that  I  came  over  to  see  if 
you  would  be  willing  to  come  back  and  help  me.'  '  I  Mrill  go 
back  with  you  in  ten  minutes,*  I  said,  *  if  you  can  wait  so  long, 
Mrs.—  '  *  Thayer,' she  said.  'I  am  sure  I  shall  be  glad  if 
you  will.' 

"  I  hurried  up  stairs,  changed  my  gown  for  a  plainer  one, 
rolled  my  big  painting  apron  into  a  paper,  and  went  down 
again  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  was  just  two  o'clock.  We 
soon  reached  the  house,  a  pleasant,  modem  cottage  with  a 
Ijorch  in  front,  and  a  closely-shaven  little  lawn  at  the  side. 
Mrs.  Thayer  unlocked  the  door,  and  drew  back  the  porlierfes 
between  hall  and  parlor.  'The  parlor  was  swept  this  morn- 
ing, but  it  has  not  been  dusted,'  she  said,  handing  me  dusters 
and  cloths.  *If  you  will  kindly  arrange  that  pile  of  music, 
and  set  the  pictures  straight  and  all  that,  I  will  run  up  and 
see  to  my  little  boy.  If  any  one  rings,  please  excuse  me,'  and 
she  was  gone.  So  I  was  to  answer  the  bell.  I  had  not  thought 
of  that,  but  oh,  pshaw  I  of  course  it  was  no  more  than  Mrs. 
Thayer  would  do  herself  in  an  emergency.  Nobody  was 
likely  to  come,  and  I  thought  I  could  stand  it,  even  then. 
The  bell  did  ring  while  I  was  looping  the  curtains  in  my  most 
artistic  style,  but  it  was  only  a  book  agent,  in  a  smart 
black  silk  trimmed  with  jet,  who  wanted  to  sell  me  an  illus- 
trated '  Shakespeare.'  '  I  might  have  been  a  book  agent,  I 
suppose,'  I  thought,  as  I  dusted  the  mantel,  'on  the  whole  I 
think  I  like  this  best,'  '  Very  nice,'  said  Mrs.  Thayer,  on  her 


return.  'I  generally  have  the  sofa  a  little  more  across  that 
comer,'  pushing  it  in  place.  'Miss  Lynn,  can  you  make  a 
good  mayonnaise?'  Could  I?  I  thought  of  the  number 
of  times  I  had  done  it  for  Aunt  Justina's  little  impromptu 
lunches.  'Yes,  indeed,'  I  answered,  with  such  perfect  confi- 
dence that  Mrs.  Thayer's  face  cleared,  and  she  led  the  way  out 
to  the  kitchen.  Before  I  had  quite  finished,  she  said  reflec- 
tively, '  There  are  some  flowers  in  the  garden  if  you  think  you 
would  have  time  to  arrange  them,'  I  told  her  I  could  do  it 
easily  in  a  little  while,  and  she  gave  me  carte  blanche  about 
picking  them.  '  May  I  take  this  gray  and  white  ginger  jar 
for  those  nasturtiums  ? '  I  asked,  coming  back  with  my  hands 
full.  *0h,  yes,  if  you  like,  and  those  late  tea  roses  will  look 
lovely  in  my  low  "satchel"  vase.  I  should  like  them  on  the 
table.'  Next  she  took  me  into'  the  dining-room,  and  asked 
me  to  help  her  arrange  the  table.  I  felt  quite  in  my  element. 
After  the  rooms  down  stairs  were  in  order,  Mrs.  Thayer  said 
'  Now  I  want  to  make  up  my  spare-room  b<ed,  would  you  like 
to  rest  a  few  minutes  first  ? '  I  told  her  I  was  not  tired,  and 
we  went  up  stairs.  That  was  really  the  greatest  fun  dl  all. 
Her  guest  room  had  so  many  cute  things  in  it,  from  the  cham- 
pagne basket,  silesia  lined,  in  the  closet  for  thin  gowns,  or 
odds  and  ends,  my  dear,  to  the  dainty  guest  card  hanging  on 
the  mirror.  Mrs.  Thayer  was  thoughtful  enough  to  place  pen 
and  ink  on  the  writing  table,  and  to  remove  carefully  all  the 
ornamental  scarfs  from  the  chair  backs,  'for  if  there  is  any- 
thing a  man  hates,  it  is  tidies,  Miss  Lynn.  I  know  by  my 
husband.'  Finally,  at  a  quarter  to  six,  everything  was-ready, 
and  Mrs.  Thayer,  coming  back  from  the  little  boy's  room, 
said,  *  Now,  Miss  Lynn,  if  you  were  my  daughter,  I  should 
ask  you  to  sew  some  lace  into  my  cashmere  sleeves  before 
going  home.'  '  I  will^  do  it  with  pleasure^'  I  answered.  Mrs. 
Thayer  paid  me  a  dollar  when  I  went,  'and  I  am  so  much 
obliged  to  you  for  your  assistance '  she  said,  shaking  hands 
cordially. 

"When  I  got  back  to  my  boarding  place,  I  found  that  a 
note  bad  been  left  for  me  to  call  early  next  morning  at  the 
Hotel  Beecham,  and  ask  for  Mrs.  Leland.  I  walked  over  to 
see  Mary  after  tea,  and  told  her  for  the  first  time  about  my 
plan.   She  was  perfectly  convulsed  over  it. 

'* '  You,  Gerry,  who  have  known  nothing  but  luxury  all  your 
life,'  she  said,  taking  with  merriment,  '  to  go  out  as  a  sort 
of  emergency  assistance  t  Nobody  but  you  would  have 
thought  of  such  a  droll  plan.  It  is  not  such  a  bad  idea, 
though." 

" '  I  think  it  is  a  superb  idea,'  said  I.  '  You  just  wait  and 
see,  Mary  Havens.  And  I  can  tell  you  that  you  are  mistaken, 
about  the  luxury.  I  never  knew  what  that  was  until  I  walked 
home  with  that  dollar  to-night.' 

"  Next  morning  I  found  the  Hotel  Beecham,  a  first-class, 
quiet,  family  hotel  on  Cunningham  Square,  and  was  shown 
into  a  room  where  an  elderly  lady  was  lying  on  a  couch.  She 
was  pretty  and  delicate  in  appearance,  but  had  the  hardened 
expression  of  a  woman  of  the  world.  'Are  you  the  young 
person  I  sent  word  to  last  night  ? '  she  asked,  as  I  mentioned 
my  name.  *Ah,  yes,  pray  sit  down,'  scanning  my  face  and 
dress  coldly  and  critically.  *  My  maid  has  been  obliged  to  go 
out  of  town  on  important  business,  and  I  wish  to  leave  the 
city  on  the  first  train  to-morrow.  Are  you  capable  of  packing 
my  trutiks.  Miss — oh,  Lynn?*  'I  think  so.'  'It  is  quite  a 
risk,'  she  said.  'You  understand  how  to  fold  and  pack  with- 
out crushing?'  'Quite  well,  I  believe.'  'Well,  I  will  try 
you ;  if  you  will  give  me  your  assistance  into  the  next  room, 
I  will  direct  you.' 

"There  were  two  large  trunks  and  a  hat  box.  Mrs.  Leland 
lay  down,  and  under  her  eyes  I  folded  and  arranged  all  her 
wardrobe  and  the  ornaments  and  knit^k-knacks  Jrom  her 
rooms.  She  was  an  excell€j^j^^g^^^^^c|^^)p^(^  every- 
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thing  as  thoroughly  as  if  she  were  able  to  do  it  herself,  but 
she  was  cold  and  calculating.  She  pretended  to  have  for- 
gotten what  my  chaiges  were,  and  tried  to  have  me  accept 
one  of  her  old  dresses.  I  declined  as  politely  as  I  could, — it 
would  have  been  of  no  use  to  be  angry,— still  I  was  glad  to 
get  home  that  day. 

"  I  next  made  an  engagement  with  a  stenographer,  who 
worked  from  eight  to  six,  with  an  hour  at  noon,  and  who  had 
to  leave  her  old  mother  alone  all  day,  to  spend  an  Hour  or  so 
there  twice  a  week,  putting  their  two  rooms  in  order,  and  at- 
tending to  her  mother.  This  Miss  Grey  is  a  very  nice,  hard- 
working girl ;  she  earns  $iS  a  week,  but  she  has  so  little  time 
to  herself  that  all  her  expenses  are  heavy,  I  draped  over  an 
old  gown  for  her  not  long  ago,  and  sometimes,  when  I  have 
time,  I  read  to  her  mother.  After  that,  I  had  an  c^er  to  write 
letters  for  a  blind  lady,  who  objects  to  keeping  a  regular  sec- 
retary, a  woman  of  wealth,  who  has  a  great  many  calls  upon 
her  benevolence.  Are  you  not  growing  tired  of  my  long- 
winded  narrative,  Nell?  Not  yet?  Well,  just  one  more  ex- 
perience, then.  One  morning  a  carriage  stopped  at  the  d«or 
and  a  stout,  middle-aged  woman  got  out.  I  saw  her  from  my 
vindow,  and  took  to  her  at  once,  she  had  such  an  air  of  good 
humor  and  experience  of  life.  She  introduced  herself  to  me 
as  Mrs.  Merwyn  of  Fairmont  avenue,  and  engaged  me  for 
an  hour  that  afternoon  to  do  some  marking  in  indelible  ink. 
I  spent  the  hour  in  her  sewing  room,  on  the  second  floor  of 
her  large,  handsome  house,  and  she  sat  by,  sewing,  '  Stay  a 
moment,'  she  said,  when  I  was  ready  to  go.  '  I  want  to  speak 
to  you  about  something  else.  Miss  Lynn,  my  friends  have 
been  telling  me  for  a  good  while  that  I  ought  to  give  a  tea  or 
a  reception,  and,  if  I  had  a  daughter,  I  should  probably  have 
done  so  long  ago.  My  son  is  in  school  all  day  and  could  not 
help  me  much,  and  I  have  been  thinking  that  if  I  could  get 
you  to  help  me,  I  would  tiy  to  do  it  before  the  season  really 
begins  and  get  it  over  with.  Do  you  thjnkyou  could?  I 
should  want  you  to  address  my  cards,  order  my  flowers,  and 
select  the  music  for  the  orchestra,  and  all  that;  I  have  no 
head  for  such  things,'  and  she  laughed,  a  jolly,  comfortable 
laugh.  *  I  will  do  anything  I  can,'  I  answered, '  I  used  to  help 
my  aunt  in  that  way — if  you  think  I  should  satisfy  you.'  '  I 
do  not  feel  afraid  of  that,'  she  said,  '  and  it  would  be  a  satis- 
faction to  me  to  throw  my  house  open  to  my  friends,— they 
have  a  right  to  expect  something  of  roe.'  So  she  began  by 
making  me  spend  a  day  at  her  house,  to  overlook  her  calling 
list  and  talk  over  her  reception  hours.  I  learned  a  good  deal 
about  Wainoma  society  from  that  calling  list,  Mrs.  Merwyn 
being  a  woman  socially  so  placed  that  she  could  do  what  she 
pleased.  Her  tolerance  in  some  directions  was  as  good  na- 
tured  as  her  contempt  for  shoddyism  and  false  pretensions 
was  sweeping.  I  sent  out  all  her  cards,  selected  the  music, 
mentioning  some  new  dances  which  had  not  been  played  out 
here  yet,  described  some  pretty  decoration  effects  which  I 
had  seen  in  New  York,  and  did  all  I  could  to  make  every- 
thing successful.  Suddenly  Mrs.  Merwyn  was  seized  with 
a  new  idea.  'That  window  comer  in  my  dining-room  is 
just  large  enough  for  a  little  extra  table,'  she  remarked,  'and 
I  want  you  to  sit  there  and  pour  chocolate.'  '  Ob,  no,'  I  said, 
surprised.  '  Yes,'  she  persisted,  '  it  is  just  the  place  for  some 
young  lady,  and  I  don't  see  why  it  should  not  be  you.  Haven't 
you  a  light  dress  you  could  wear  ? '  '  Oh  yes,  indeed,'  said  I, 
'  but  I  think  it  is  much  better  for  me  to  stay  behind  the  scenes. 
I  do  not  know  any  of  your  friends,  and  it  would  be  incon- 
gruous.' '  Nonsense  I '  answered  Mrs.  Merwyn.  *  Harry  shall 
stay  near  you  and  introduce  people  to  you.  It  is  partly  self- 
interest  you  may  depend,  but  I  have  taken  a  fancy  to  you,  and 
my  mind  is  set  on  having  you  come.' 

"  She  had  her  way,  as  I  imagine  she  generally  d^eSt  W 
calmly  eiqwcting  to  get  it.   She  sent  for  me  that  i))^^in£t 


had  my  things  placed  in  her  dressing  room,  set  me  at  arrang- 
ing flowers, '  for  it  is  one  of  my  whims,  Miss  Geraldine,  that 
a  lady's  hand  is  more  graceful  about  flowers  than  even  a 
trained  florist's,'  made  me  rest  a  little  after  luncheon,  and 
then  asked  me  to  help  her  a  little  with  her  dressing  when  I 
had  finished  mine.  I  wore  that  old  pink  gown  of  mine, — you 
remember  when  I  had  it  made,  Nell  ?  It  really  did  look  sweet 
that  night.  Mrs.  Merwyn  was  elegantly  dressed  in  soft  silver 
gray  with  a  train,  and  looked  remarkably  well.  Everything 
went  off  very  nicely,  I  felt  a  little  queer  at  first,  but  I  could 
not  help  enjoying  it ;  the  house  looked  charming,  and  I  never 
saw  a  reception  where  people  acted  less  bored.  Mrs.  Merwyn 
kissed  me  good  bye  when  the  guests  were  all  gone.  She 
wanted  me  to  stay  all  night,  but  I  could  no^  and  she  sent 
Harry,  a  nice  boy  of  sixteen  or  so,  home  with  me  in  her  car- 
riage. '  Now,  I  wish  you  would  come  and  receive  all  my  calls 
for  me,'  she  said,  as  I  went  away, '  for  the  Wainoma  people  call 
after  everything,  even  a  tea,'  but  I  told  her  that  that  was  just 
quite  beyond  me.  That  is  the  only  dissiparion  I  have  had  of 
that  kind.  For  the  most  part,  it  has  been  a  prosaic,  hard- 
working life,  but  there  is  something  interesting  about  it,  too. 
I  have  got  into  people's  lives  more  than  I  ever  should  have 
done,  calling  on  them  in  a  fashionable  way,  for  years,  and, 
taking  it  week  in,  week  out,  it  has  paid  vejy  well." 

"Yes,  you  were  always  a  clever  girl,  Geny,"  said  Nell, 
musingly.  "  You  thought  of  original  things  which  never  would 
have  occurred  to  any  other  girl;  But  what  will  your  Aunt 
Justina  say?" 

"Oh,  she  will  be  shocked!  'that  a  niece  of  mine  could  so 
lower  herself  she  will  sigh,  but,  considering  all  the  circum- 
stances, I  don't  think  I  care  very  much  what  she  says.,  I 
should  like  to  have  her  walk  in  upon  me  while  I  am  putting 
away  Mrs.  Thayer's  winter  blankets  to-morrow  morning. 
Never  mind.   Stay  on,  Nell,  and  back  me  up," 

"I  wish  I  could.  Gerry." 

"Weil,  why  not? — nothing  to  hinder  you — give  teaching  ^ 
rest,  and  then  I  will  re-write  my  advertisement,  "Two  Gentle- 
women, etc.  Think  it  over,  Nell,  that's  a  good  girl  You 
and  Mary  and  I  will  make  the  jolliest  trio  imaginable. 

  —Rose  Carihame, 

Onginal  in  Good  Mousskbemng. 

FBEFOH  TEA  AHD  OOFFEE. 

A  noted  French  chef  makes  coffee  by  pouring  boiling 
water  on  the  ground  berries ;  after  filtering,  the  water  is  again 
boiled  and  again  poured  on  the  coffee  ;  and  finally  a  third  time. 
He  does  not  boil  the  coffee  and  water  together,  nor  put  the 
coffee  in  cold  water  and  let  it  come  to  a  boil.  To  make  good 
tea,  he  says,  you  must  pour  boiling  water  on  it  and  throw  it 
out  immediately.  Then  pour  one-third  of  the  boiling  water 
required,  put  the  pot  over  a  steaming  apparatus,  and  then 
add  another  third,  and  finally  the  last  third,  repeating  the 
steaming,  in  order  to  let  it  draw  without  boiling.  This  is 
what  the  French  cook  of  a  well-known  millionaire  does. 


DnriNEST  Autumn  I  who  may  paint  thee  best, 
Forever  changeful  o'er  the  cbuigefnl  globe? 
Who  goeu  Uiy  cert^n  crown,  thy  favorite  crest, 
The  fishim  of  tfay  many-colored  robe? 
Sometimei  we  see  thee  stretched  apon  the  grotmd, 
In  fading  woods  where  acwns  patter  fast. 
Dropping  to  feed  thy  tosky  boara  aroand. 
Crunching  smong  the  leaves  the  ripened  mast ; 
Sometimes  at  work  where  ancient  granary  floors 
Are  wide  open,  a  thresher  stout  and  hale, 
Whitened  with  chafiE  up-wafted  from  thy  flail, 
While  south  winds  sweep  along  the  dos^  floors; 
And  sometimes  fast  asleep  at  noontide  hours. 
Pillowed  on  sheaves,  and  shaded  from  the  heat, 
With  Plenty  at  thy  feet,  ^ 
Braiding  a  coronet  of  oaten  f^^|f^  g^'fe'^'^g' 
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Orifcinal  in  Goon  IlousEKEEriNn. 

ETEST-SAT  D£3SEBTS-FABT  TI. 

And  Desserts  for  Every  Day. 

thursday,  november  i. 
Lemon  Mince  Pie  (very  fine). 

One  cupful  of  boiled  starch,  ooe  cupful  of  sugar,  cue  cupful  of 
molasses,  ooe-half  of  a  pint  of  chopped  raisins,  one-half  of  a  cupful 
of  sliced  citron,  juice  of  two  lemons  and  the  grated  rind  of  one. 
Bake  in  two  crusts. 

FRIDAY,   NOVEMBER  2. 
Apple  Merlnffue  Pudding. 

Soak  three-fourths  of  a  cupful  of  bread  crumbs  in  one  pint  of 
milk,  add  one  pint  of  milk,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  one  cupful  of 
sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of  melted  butter  and  four  grated  apples. 
Bake,  and  make  meringue  of  the  whites  of  four  eggs. 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  3. 
Rice  Plum  Pudding- 

Uoil  cue  cupful  of  rice,  tender ;  add  to  one  quart  of  milk,  two 
eggs,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  one  saltspoonful  of  salt,  one-half  of  a 
teaspoonful  of  nutmeg,  one  cupful  of  seeded  ndsins  and  one-half 
of  a  cupful  of  almonds.  Bake.  When  nearly  done,  stir  occasion- 
ally, and  add  one  tablespoonful  of  butter. 

SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  4. 
Chocolate  Custard  <good). 

Make  a  boiled  custard  as  for  Sauce  lo,  doubling  recipe,  and 
stirring  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  melted  chocolate.  Serve  with 
sponge  cake. 

MONDAY,   NOVEMBER  5. 

Orange  Pancake. 

One  pint  of  warm  milk,  add  one  tablespoonful  ol  melted  butter, 
one  pint  of  flour,  two  eggs  beaten  sti^  two  tablespoonfnls  of 
sugar  and  juice  ^  one  orange.  Bake  on  griddle.  Butter  and 
sweeten. 

TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  6. 

Ralsin  Batter  Pudding. 

One  pint  of  milk,  two  eggs  beaten  stiff,  two  cupfuls  of  flour,  one 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder,  one  cupful 
of  raisins.   Boil  two  hours.   Sauce  7. 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  J. 
Pried  Pudding  (good). 

Cut  slices  from  yesterday's  cold  pudding,  and  fry  in  hot  butter 
a  nice  brown.   Sauce  9. 

THURSDAY,    NOVEMBER  8. 

Baked  Meal  Pudding. 

One  quart  of  boiling  milk,  one  cupful  of  commeal,  one  teaspoon- 
ful each  of  salt,  ginger,  mixed  mace  and  cinnamon,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sugar  and  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  molasses.  Bake. 
Sauce  8. 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  9. 

Apple  Meringue  Pie. 

Bake,  in  one  crust,  rich  apple  sauce.  When  pastry  begins  to 
brown,  cover  with  meriugue  made  of  the  whites  of  three  eggs,  and 
brown. 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  10. 
Hickory  Nut  Cakes  (very  nice). 

Two  cupfuls  of  chopped  meats,  two  cupfuls  of  powdered  sugar, 
add  the  unbeaten  whites  of  three  eggs,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour 
three-fourths  of  a  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder.  Bake  in  patty 
pans. 

SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  tl. 

Neapolltalnes. 

One  pound  of  flour,  one-half  of  a  pound  each  of  powdered  sugar 
and  butter,  yolks  of  six  eggs,  and  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla.  Mix 
together,  and  if  too  stiff,  add  a  little  milk.  Leave  in  cold  place 
one-half  hour.  Roll  thin,  cut  in  any  shape,  and  bake.  Ice,  while 
warm,  with  boiled  icing,  and  almonds. 

MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  12. 

Cabinet  Pudding. 

Butter  the  mould  and  line  with  citron,  All  with  alternate  layers 
of  sponge  cake  and  macaroons.  Pour  in  one  glass  of  brandy,  then 
one  pint  of  milk,  yolks  of  three  eggs,  three  ublespoonfuls  of 
sugar,  stirred  together.   Steam  one  and  one-half  hours.  Sauce  8. 

TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  tj. 
Apple  Batter  Pudding. 
Half  fill  a  dish  with  apple  sauce,  and  pour  over  batter  of  three- 


fourths  of  a  pint  of  milk,  three  e|^,  one  and  one-half  cupfuls  at 
flour,  one-half  of  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  three-fourths  of  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  baking  powder.   Bake.   Sauce  5. 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  [4. 

Jam  Roly  Poly. 

Three  eggs,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  one  cupful  of  flour,  three  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  and  one  tablespoonful  of  milk.  Bake 
in  shallow,  obloog  tins,  while  hot  spread  with  jam  and  roll  up. 
Sauce  12. 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  15. 

Cocoanut  Sponge  Pudding. 

Stir  together  two  cupfuls  of  dry  sponge  cake  crumbs  and  two 
cupfuls  of  boiling  milk.  Wlien  nearly  cold,  add  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs  beaten  stiff,  one  cupful  of  grated  cocoanut,  one  cupful  of 
sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  rose  water  aud  one  glass  of  sherry. 
Bake,  and  spread  with  the  whites  of  four  eggs  beaten  stiff,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar,  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  grated 
cocoanut,  one  teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice.  Brown. 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  l6. 

Covered  Pudding. 

Soak,  over  night,  one  cupful  of  tapioca,  add  two  tablespoonfnls 
of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla,  and  pour  over  dish  of  apple 
sauce,  and,  over  that,  custard  of  one  pint  of  milk,  one  tablespoon- 
ful of  com-starch,  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar  and  two  eggs.  Bakf 
until  "  set."  Sauce  7. 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  I7. 

Cider  Jelly. 

Soak  one-half  of  a  box  of  gelatine  in  one-half  of  a  pint  of  water 
one  hour.  Add  one-half  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  juice  of  one  lemon, 
one  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  stir,  until  gelatine  is  dissolved,  then, 
add  one-half  of  a  pint  of  cider.  Strain  in  a  mould. 

SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  18. 

Steamed  Pudding. 

Two  cupfuls  of  milk,  one  cupful  of  butter,  one  cupful  of  sugar, 
one  cupful  of  seeded  resins,  four  cupfuls  of  -  flour,  one-half  of  a 
teaspoonful  each  of  cinnamon  and  salt,  two  teaspoonfnls  of 
baking  powder.  Steam  two  hours.   Sauce  5. 

MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  19. 

Rice  Pudding. 

D'tBoil  together  one  quart  of  milk,  one-third  of  a  cupful  each  of 
sugar  and  rice;  when  hot,  add  one-half  of  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  butter.  When  thick,  pour  in  dish  and 
bake  in  a  slow  oven.  Sauce  9. 

TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  2a 

Lemon  Ice. 

Make  rich  lemonade,  strain  and  freeze  in  covered  pail  set  in  a 
pan  of  snow. 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  21. 
Princess  Pudding. 

One-half  of  a  cupful  of  butter,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  one  large 
cupful  of  flour,  three  eggs,  one-half  of  a  teaspoonful  of  baking 
powder,  small  glass  of  brandy.  Steam  one  and  one-half  hours. 
Sauces. 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  33. 

Pumpkin  Pie  (excellent). 

One-half  pint  of  stewed  pumpkin,  one  pint  of  hot  milk,  one  cup- 
ful of  brown  sugar,  one  eggf  one  large-  tablespoonful  of  flour,  one- 
half  of  a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  one-half  of  a  teaspoonful  each  of 
ginger  and  vanilla.  Bake  in  one  crust. 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  SJ. 

Sweet  Biscuit. 

One  cupful  of  sugar,  butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  two  tggs,  three 
large  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  six  cupfuls  of  flour,  milk  to 
roll  out.  Cut  with  biscuit  cutter,  and  bake.  Eat  with  butter. 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  24. 
Gingerbread  Pudding. 

One  cupful  each  molasses  and  milk,  one  tablespoonful  of  lard, 
one-half  of  a  tablespoonful  of  cinnamon,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda, 
one-half  of  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  tablespoonful  of  nn^ar, 
and  about  four  cupfuls  of  flour.   Bake.   Sauce  12. 

SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  25. 

Apples  Baked  In  Sauce.  ^  -x*^l^ 

Put  six  cored  apples  in  a  ea^iz^^lfc^tog£lU@  Q^4:S)poon{ul 
each  of  butter  and  flour,  add  one  large  cupful  of  ^Uii^  water, 
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one-half  cnpful  of  sugar,  and  one-half  of  a  teaspoonful  of  nutmeg. 
Pour  over  the  apples  and  bake. 

MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  26. 

Cider  Puddlnff. 

One  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  sugar,  one-half  of  a  cupful  of 
butter,  two  eggs,  one  fourth  of  a  cupful  of  milk,  two  and  one-fourtb 
cupfuls  of  flour,  one-fourth  of  a  teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in 
one-half  of  a  cupful  of  dder,  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  raisins.  Bake. 
Sauce  8. 

TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  37. 

Rice  Waffles. 

Stir  two  large  cupfuls  of  boiled  rice  into  one  quart  of  hot  milk, 
add  three-fourths  of  a  cupful  of  flour,  one-half  of  a  cupful  yeast. 
Let  it  rise  six  hours,  and  add  two  eggs  beaten  stiff.  Bake  in  Irons. 
Sauce  7. 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  28. 

Raspberry  Blanc  Mange. 

Boil  together  one  quart  of  milk,  four  tablespKwnfuls  of  smooth 
com-starchf  and  four  tablespoonfuls  of  si^ar.  When  thick,  stir  in 
one-half  of  a  cupful  of  strained  juice  from  canned  raspberries  and 
mould.   Serve  with  sugar  and  cream. 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  29. 

Apple  Patties. 

Bake,  in  deep  tart  shells,  mixture  of  one-half  of  a  pound  of  si^^ar 
.boiled  with  one-half  of  a  pintof  water  till  thick,  added  to  one  pound 
of  sour,  chopped  apple,  and  juice  of  one-half  of  a  lemon,  boiled 
together  till  stiff. 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  30. 
Steamed  Indian  Pudding. 

One  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  sour  milk,  two  eggs  beaten  stiff, 
one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one  cupful  of  raisins,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  molasses,  commeal  for  soft  batter.   Steam.  Sauce  9. 

—HutJk  Ball, 


Original  in  Good  Housbkeeping. 

BUTS  AS£  BIF£. 

Jack  Frost  was  out  last  night  on  a  lark, 
'Neath  the  moon -beams  clear  and  bright, 

He  nipped  every  nut  of  the  old  shag-bark, 
With  bis  touch  so  stealthy  and  light. 

"  I'll  crack  them  open  and  hang  them  there 

To  ripen  in  tlie  sun, 
I'll  leave  my  card  on  the  windows  where 

Every  schoolboy  will  have  one. 

"The  youngsters  are  tired  of  books  I  think 

And  long  for  my  annual  feast, 
I  have  but  to  beckon  with  nod  and  wink. 

And  they're  here  from  eldest  to  least" 

Old  Hickory  laughed  in  his  glee  aloud 

And  whispered  in  Jack's  friendly  ear, 
"  I'll  hold  them  back  till  the  noisy  crowd 

Of  your  merry  boys  draw  near. 

Then  1*11  swing  my  arms  and  open  my  hands, 

And  shower  my  treasures  down, 
For  I'm  ready  enough  at  your  command 

To  hit  every  boy  on  the  crown. 

I  welcome  the  shots  tbey  aim  at  me, 
And  shake  my  sides  at  their  fun. 
*  Their  jokes  and  clubs  they  fling  in  glee 
I  pelt  them  back  till  they  run. 

I  watch  as  they  fill  each  basket  and  sack 

And  rejoice  in  their  brave,  good  will 
But  I'm  sorry  at  last  to  see  them  go  back 

And  leave  me  alone  on  the  hill. 

I'll  gather  my  strength  for  another  year. 

And  fill  up  my  store  for  the  boys; 
My  work  is  not  small,  tho'  I  only  stand  here, 

And  add  my  mite  to  their  joys." 

—Mrs.  H.  K.  Potwin. 


THBdayaof  life  are  sisters;  all  alike; 

None  just  the  same ;  which  serve  to  iool  ns  on. 

Through  blasted  hopes,  with  change  of  fallacy; 

While  joy  is  like  to-morrow,  still  to  come : 

Nor  ends  the  fruitless  chase  but  in  the  grave.—  Ymttg 


Original  in  Good  Housbkeeping. 

HOSPITAL  HTTBSES. 

An  Appreciative  Word  in  Their  Behalf. 

GREAT  deal  has  beep  said  about  the  com- 
fort and  security  felt  by  the  presence  of  a 
trained  nurse  in  an  anxious  and  grief- 
stricken  household;  and  to  those  who 
have  been  fortunate  in  their  experiences 
with  these  women  they  cannot  be  over- 
rated. The  kindness,  gentleness,  and 
constant  care  which  a  conscientious  and 
skilful  nurse  gives  to  the  patient  under 
her  care  often  lays  the  foundation  for  a 
strong  friendship  between  the  two,  and  a 
mutual  interest  which  is  felt  long  after 
health  and  strength  are  restored,  and  con- 
versation is  not  confined  to  "^mptoms." 
I  once  knew  quite  well  one  of  these  nurses.  She  was  a  quiet 
little  woman,  with  the  quickest  observation,  and  most  sympa- 
thetic and  persuasive  ways  with  her  patients.  I  asked  her 
once  if  the  sight  of  continual  suffering  and  death  in  the  hos- 
pital ever  had  a  tendency  to  harden  or  create  indifference  in 
the  nurses.  She  replied  that  with  her  it  was  exactly  the  re- 
verse,  and  told  many  interesting  and  some  very  touching 
stories  of  her  experience  in  the  hospital.  She  would  never 
wear  her  cap.  "  It  gives  such  a  hospital  air  to  a  sick-room/' 
she  said,  "and  makes  the  patient  think,  *0h,  mercy,  am  I  so 
badly  off  as  that?'"  A  high-crowned  nurse's  cap  certainly 
does  give  a  hushed  and  solemn  appearance  to  a  house.  "  We 
are  going  to  have  such  nice  times  tt^ether  and  be  such  good 
friends*"  she  said  coaxingly  to  a  feverish  little  boy  who  opened 
his  eyes  and  looked  doubtfully  at  the  strange  face  bending 
over  him.  "  I  never  saw  such  a  good  boy  1 "  she  said  to  the 
doctor  continually  in  her  little  patient's  hearing. 

Praise  does  so  much  more  good  at  such  times  than  "  reason- 
ing." There  is  nothing  that  will  close  the  teeth  and  turn  the 
back  of  a  patient  quicker  than  the  words,  **  It  is  better  for 
you."  Tiptoeing  when  passing,  mixing  medicines  with  the 
back  turned  to  the  bed ;  anything  that  has  a  mysterious  air  is 
aggravating  to  a  person  lying  helpless  in  bed.  We  some- 
times realize  how  invalids  must  ponder  and  worry  over  soitie 
little  thing  that  has  happened,  or  some  ridiculous  idea  th^t 
has  come  into  their  heads,  and  stays  there  for  days.  I  once 
knew  a  little  girl  of  ten  or  eleven  years  old  who  was  recover- 
ing from  a  fever,  and  during  the  long  hours  when  she  lay 
quiet,  "  gaining  strength,"  used  to  wonder  whether  if  she  were 
stretched  out  she  would  be  longer  than  a  window-sill  opposite 
her  bed,  until  one  day  when  she  was  left  alone  for  a  moment, 
she  slipped  out  of  bed  and  crawled  feebly  along  to  the  window, 
where  she  stretched  herself  out  on  the  floor  and  found  that 
she  went  far  beyond  the  window-sill.  She  reached  the  bed 
again  with  the  help  of  some  chairs,  and  went  calmly  to  sleep. 

With  the  nurses  as  with  anything  else  an  unsatisfactory  one 
is  in  the  way  and  a  general  nuisance;  but  the  other  kind  is  a 
treasure,  and  a  grateful  family  has  a  peculiar  admiration  and 
affection  for  her  ever  afterwards.  Nurses  seem  to  have  lived 
through  so  much,  and  have  often  a  quietly  important  way 
about  them  that  comes  from  having  had  anxious  people  hang- 
ing upon  their  words  and  looks.  When  they  say,  "  I  once 
had  a  case,"  it  has  the  same  interest  for  us  that  "Once  upon 
a  time  "  used  to  have.  Even  a  nurse's  watch  has  something 
of  an  individuality.  It  has  marked  off  so  many  "changes," 
and  has  ticked  solemnly  through  anxious  nights  instead  of 
drowsing  away  under  healthy  pillows. 

At  all  events,  a  nurse  is  a  pleasant  and  reliable  friend  to 
have,  and  there  are  few  people  who  do  no^^^el  an  interest  in 
this  kindly,  gentle  sisterhood^^g,^^^^^  ^.^  GOQgj£„,,_ 
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OrlRinal  In  Good  Hodsbkbbping. 

FAKILT  FA8HI0VS  ABD  FAJTOIEfl. 

XX. 

The  Artistic  Sihpucitv  of  the  New  Styles.  Small  Toornores 
Still  Retained.   Luxurious  Russian  Wraps. 

^^^^J^  H  CROWD  of  various  fabrics  and  styles 

^^3^^4Mfe^h~  shops  and  dress- makers*  and 

—^^^m^^^F-^  milliners'  parlors  each  season,  and 
out  of  this  medley  of  model  dresses 
^^^SHKj^^^;^  and  bonnets,  the  distinctive  Ameri- 
can styles  of  the  season  are  found. 
The  American  woman  is  never  extreme  in  her  dress,  and  as 
has  often  been  shown  before,  does  not  allow  Paris  or  London  to 
dictate  to  her.  Now  that  the  openings  and  exhibitions  of  Pa- 
risian and  London  styles  are  over,  we  are  settling  down  to  the 
modification  of  both  these  styles  which  well-dressed  women 
in  this  country  adopt.  These  do  not  differ  greatly  from  the 
modification  which  well-dressed  women  in  Paris  and  London 
also  adopt  from  the  extreme  styles  of  the  milliners  and  dress- 
makers there.  Striking  fashions  which  suit  the  display  forms' 
of  the  (jlress-maker's  parlor  and  shop  window  are  suitable 
only  to  the  glare  of  the  stage  light  and  are  not  seen  in  pri- 
vate homes  of  refined  women,  no  matter  what  their  wealth 
may  be  nor  how  much  of  a  penchant  they  may  have  for  Worth 
costumes.  So  many  floating  rumors  have  Ailed  newspapers 
and  journals,  relative  to  the  abandonment  of  the  bustle  and 
the  reign  of  such  pronounced  glaringly  different  styles  from 
those  we  have  previously  seen  that  this  explanation  is  neces- 
sary. We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  reign  of  the  Directoire,  but 
the  Directoire  styles  adapted  to  the  tastes  of  these  modern 
days.  The  classic  fashions  of  Recamier  and  Josephine  are 
merely  suggested  by  the  first  Empire  and  Directoire  dresses 
of  to-day.  Dir^toire  styles  formerly  clung  to  the  figure. 
They  were  not  dresses  which  modest  refined  women  of  to-day 
would  be  willing  to  wear.  They  were  the  outgrowth  of  a 
coarse  age  which  followed  the  Revolution.  Such  styles  as 
these  could  not  be  reproduced  by  the  most  bizarre  of  French 
dress-makers.  The  Directoire  dress  of  1888  is  smooth  at  the 
sides  and  in  front,  but  it  is  worn  with  a  bustle,  scarcely 
smaller  than  those  worn  during  the  summer.  The  cushion  of 
hair  worn  at  the  top  of  the  dress  has  been  taken  out,  but  the 
dress-steels  at  the  back  are  smaller  and  are  raised  higher 
giving  nearly  as  much  sweep  and  prominence  to  the  toumure 
as  before.  The  girdle  which  was  a  part  of  the  summer  dress 
is  enlarged,  and  reaches  in  a  folded  scarf  the  entire  length  of 
the  under  arm  seam.  There  are  many  other  features  exag- 
gerated from  last  summer  and  winter.  It  will  not  be  a  diffi- 
cult matter  for  economical  women  to  adopt  last  winter's 
dresses  to  this  winter's  style  by  adding  a  scarf  of  silk,  a  deep 
girdle  of  velvet,  like  that  described,  which  will  cover  the 
worn  front  of  last  winter's  basque  and  give  it  the  effect  of 
the  Empire  basque,  which  is  draped  or  girded  in  this  way 
from  the  under  arm  seams.  The  full  bouffant  draperies  of 
last  season  can  be  let  out  into  long  simple  skirts  which  reach 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  under  or  foundation  skirt.  These 
dresses  may  be  slashed  in  one  long  line  from  the  edge  to  the 
waist  line,  and  a  fold  of  velvet  or  silk  in  contrasting  color  laid 
underneath,  a  simple  feature  of  many  of  the  new  fall  gowns. 
'Many  loops  of  passementerie  cord  may  hold  the  skirt  to- 
gether where  it  is  slashed,  and  this  suggestion  of  a  velvet  or 
silk  underskirt  beneath,  is  the  only  suggestion  of  an  under- 
skirt seen  in  the  dress,  though  a  cluster  of  three  pleatings  on 
the  foundation  skirt  appears  like  a  balayeuse  at  the  edge  of 
the  underskirt. 

SIMPLE  WOOLEN  DRESSES. 

Simplicity  is  a  feature  of  the  new  styles  and  the  home 
dress-maker  may  now  congratulate  herself  on  the  departure  of 
the  elaborately  and  eccentrically  draped  gown  of  last  season. 


whose  mysteries  only  the  most  expert  dress-maker  could  un- 
ravel. The  prettiest  gowns  are  simplicity  itself.  Plain, 
smooth-faced  ladies'  cloth  is  at  present  extensively  used  for 
house  and  street  gowns.  A  charming  model  for  a  house 
gown  or  a  street  gown  to  be  worn  under  the  long  wraps  which 
will  be  en  r^U  all  winter  for  ceremonies  as  well  as  ordinary 
wear,  is  of  this  ladies'  cloth,  in  the  dark  red  tones  of  terra 
cotta.  The  bodice  fits  smoothly  to  the  figure  and  is  opened 
diagonally  in  front,  draped  on  one  side  and  plain  on  the 
other.  The  plain  half  of  the  bodice  is  finished  with  a  tiny 
pleated  vest  of  robins' -egg-blue  satin.  In  place  of  this, 
cream-white  mull  or  blue  crape  or  any  dainty-colored  half-vest 
the  wearer  fancies  may  be  substituted.  The  folds  at  the  neck 
and  sleeves  of  the  bodice  where  the  white  ruche  or  collar  and 
cuffs  were  once  worn  are  two  narrow  rolls  of  blue  satin  to 
match  the  vest.  It  is  a  rule  that  the  trimming  of  the  dress 
forms  or  corresponds  with,  in  most  garments,  the  finishing 
ruche  or  folds  at  the  neck  and  sleeves,  which  for  so  many 
years  has  been  invariably  white.  No  buttons  show  on  this 
bodice.  There  are  no  buttons  used  this  season  to  any  extent, 
except  extremely  large  ones  which  are  put  on  Directoire 
polonaises  merely  for  ornament.  It  will  be  a  rare  thing  to 
see  a  buttoned  basque  or  buttoned  dress,  even  on  a  child. 
Dresses  are  fastened  with  hooks  and  eyes  under  some  fold  or 
lappel,  but  never  in  any  way  that  is  visible.  The  skirt  of  this 
gown  is  gathered  quite  full  in  front  on  to  the  belt,  draped 
very  slightly  to  the  side  in  pleats  running  into  the  belt,  and 
quite  straight  at  the  back,  falling  straight  around  the  foun- 
dation skirt  showing  a  balayeuse  of  silk  pleating  at  the  bot- 
tom. It  is  slashed  from  the  edge  to  the  waist  line  at  the  left 
side  of  the  front,  showing  the  line  of  the  underskirt  before 
noised,  which  in  this  case  is  robin's-egg  satin. 

RUSSIAN  GOWNS  AND  WRAPS. 

Russian  styles  will  probably  be  fashionable  all  winter  as 
there  has  been  a  tendency  toward  Russian  fashions  for  over  a 
year.  This  means  the  extensive  use  of  fur  for  trimming  on 
street  and  house  gowns,  and  the  adoption  of  the  double  front 
Russian  cloak,  necessitated  by  the  extreme  winters  in  the 
land  of  the  Czar,  which  has  no  special  meaning  here,  but  is 
fashionable  because  of  the  fascinating  materials  in  which  it 
has  been  made  up.  Many  of  the  new  Russian  cloaks  have 
the  entire  under  front  composed  of  solid  fur.  In  all  cases  the 
under  front  is  of  some  rich,  ornamental  material,  a  glimpse  of 
its  brilliant  embroidery,  glittering  tinsel  work  or  rich  texture 
showing  only  when  the  upper  half  of  the  cloak  is  thrown 
back.  The  shape  of  the  Russian  circular  is  not  new,  but  it 
has  not  been  extensively  used.  It  is  best  described  as  a 
double-front  circular,  fitted  to  the  figure  by  middle  forms  at 
the  back  of  the  waist  and  full  over  the  tournure.  Plain 
cloaks  are  made  after  this  model  of  dark  cloth,  plain  or  fig- 
ured. If  of  plain  black  cloth,  the  upper  front  is  elaborately 
braided.  If  of  handsome  figured  cloth,  the  under  front  is  of 
velvet  or  possibly  moir^  silk,  and  the  wrap  is  trimmed  with 
black  Russian  bear  or  some  rich  fur.  Black  furs  are  in  es- 
pecial demand  this  season  and  will  be  all  winter,  even  for 
trimming  brown  cloaks.  There  are  many  other  models  for 
long  wraps,  but  this  Russian  shape  is  especially  stylish  and 
popular.  Russian  dresses  of  the  dark  gray  cloth,  called  Rus- 
sian gray  because  it  is  the  uniform  of  the  Czar's  army,  are 
made  with  a  plainly-draped  skirt  and  close  fitting-vest,  with 
velvet  girdle  and  short  jacket,  cut  off  at  the  waist  line  and 
ending  in  tiny  postillion  at  the  toumure. 

—Helena  Howe. 


Yrr  one  smile  more,  deparring  distant  san. 
One  mellow  smile  through  the  soft  vapory  airi 

Ere  o'er  the  frozen  i^f^g  ^m^S^^QQle 
As  snows  are  sifted  o'er  ne  meadows  hut.-€W'  C.  Bryant. 
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THE  OOZT  OOKNHR. 

[Jm  this  eomtr  vte  propose  to  have  pleatant  gossip  with  our  readers  and 
^orrespotidentSt  in  passing  matters  household  interest,  and  that  it  may  6e 
made  an  iustruetive  and  profitaHe  Household  Exchange,  we  invite  eorret- 
ptmdemce  inquiry  and  information  on  all  subjects  <^  general  interest  and 
value  to  the  Howus  ^  the  World.^—QiOOii  Housbkbkping. 


We  have  several  contributions  for  our  "  Cozy  Comer "  depart- 
ment, every  way  worthy  of  publication,  which  do  not  appear  for 
the  reason  that  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  not 
fiven.  Only  such  contributions  will  be  printed  in  any  department 
of  Good  Housekeeping  as  are  accompanied  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  writer^£'^'/0r  <>/GooD  Housekeeping. 


DISINFECTANT. 
Editor  ^GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING  : 

'  Will  some  one  give,  in  the  "Cozy  Corner,"  several  good  disin- 
fectants for  purifying  rooms.  An  Anxious  Inquirer. 
Eastuampton,  Mass.   

sugar  cookies. 

Editor  of  Good  Housekeecinc  : 

Will  some  one  kindly  give,  through  your  paper,  a  recipe  for 
sugar  cookies,  both  with  and  without  eggs.  A.  B.  B. 

Claverack,  N.  Y.   

cinnamon  buns. 

Editor  of  Good  Housekeeping  : 

I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  some  of  your  numerous  readers  will 
furnish  me  with  a  recipe  for  cinnamon  buns.      Mrs.  R.  W.  W. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.   

QUILTS  OP  PIECES  OF  SILK. 
£^Ktor  y  Good  Housbkrxpihg  : 

Will  you  please  ask  for  information  about  'making  quilts  of 
pieces  of  silk.  If  any  one  knows  where  patterns  may  be  found  for 
such  work,  I  would  like  to  have  them  inform  me  in  your  "  Cozy 
Corner."  Mrs.  C.  O.  K. 

New  York  Cixy.   

WHY  DO  THEY  TUMBLE  ? 
Editor  ^GooD  Housekeeping  : 

Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  why  my  codfish  baits  tumble  to 
pieces  while  in  the  boilii^  fat  ?  I  left  out  the  tiny  tut  of  milk,  and 
then  most  of  the  butter  next  time,  making  them  hard  and  solid, 
then  they  browned  beautifully,  but  were  not  creamy.      J.  M.  S. 

Port  Chester,  N.  Y.   

PLAIN  RICE  PUDDING. 

Edit^  ^  Good  Housekeeping  : 

I  think  my  recipe  for  plain  rice  pudding  is  as  good  as  any  you 
have  had.  Let  some  one  try  it,  and  give  the  result.  Scald  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  rice  to  remove  the  earthy  taste.  Add  one  quart 
of  milk,  a  little  salt,  half  a  teacupf  ul  of  white  sugar,  one  teaspoonf  ul 
vanilla,  a  small  piece  of  butter  cut  in  bits  and  scattered  on  top. 
Bake  in  slow  oven  two  hours.  Half  an  hour  before  it  is  done  pour 
over  it  half  a  teacupf  ul  of  cold  milk ;  this  will  make  it  creamy. 

New  Haven,  Ct.    Mrs.  G. 

CELBBRATBD  CUSTARD  PIES. 
Editfr  «f  Good  Houskkbbpimu  : 

My  husband,  who  has  traveled  much  and  who  thinks  he  knows 
all  about  good  and  poor  cooking,  haK  more  than  once  told  me  of 
the  excellence  of  the  custard  pies  which  he  has  eaten  at  Cooley's 
Hotel  in  Springfield.  H  a  recipe  for  making  these  pies  is  to  be 
had,  I  wish  you  would  print  it  in  Good  Housekeeping,  as  I 
would  like  to  have  the  programme  changed,  so  that  my  husband 
may  be  able  to  tell  some  one  else  how  good  a  custard  pie  his  wife 
can  make  and  with  as  much  gusto  as  he  now  tells  me  the  old  story 
over  and  over  again.  Mrs.  £.  H.  S. 

Newton,  Mass.   

Good  Housekeeping  knows  all  about  the  virtues  of  the  cus- 
tard pies  in  question  and  also  knows  that  the  recipe  for  making 
them  has  been  asked  for— unsuccessfully.  "  Try,  try  again  "  is, 
however,  a  good  motto  to  cling  to  in  cases  of  emei^ency,  and  if 
our  contributor  will  procure  a  copy  of  the  recipe  we  wiU  gladly 
print  it.  The  address  of  the  party  who  knows  all  about  it  j^rs. 
J.  M.  Cooley,  Springfield,  Mass.— [£<AV;ffr^GoOD  HousEj^^jjjG. 


HOUSEHOLD  FH8TS. 
Buffalo  Bugs,  Bed  Bugs,  Moths,  Flies  and  Fleas. 

In  No.  78  of  Good  Housekeeping,  April  28,  t888,  the  publish- 
ers offered  prizes  for  the  best  remedies  for  household  pests,  BufEalo 
Bu^,  Bed  Bugs,  Moths,  Flies  and  Fleas,  believing  as  they  said 
at  that  time,  that  a  riddance,  of  household  pests  is  one  of  the 
most  desirable  points  to  gain  in  the  effort  to  establish  good 
housekeeping  in  the  Homes  of  the  World.  The  prizes  were 
offered  in  order  to  bring  into  the  light  and  into  availability  for 
general  practical  use  the  many  successful  means  of  fighting  these 
enemies  of  the  peace,  purity  and  comfort  of  the  household  which 
must  be  known  to  good  housekeepers,  but  many  of  the  best  of 
which  are  known  to  but  few.  The  prizes  offered  were  as  follows*. 

Twenty-five  dollars  for  the  best  Buffalo  Bug  Extinguisher. 

Twenty-five  dollars  for  the  best  Bed  Bug  Finisher. 

Twenty-five  dollars  for  the  best  Moth  Eiadicator. 

Twenty-five  dollars  for  the  best  Fly  and  Flea  Exterminator. 

The  respoDses  to  this  offer  came  from  far  and  near  and  were  al- 
most as  infinite  in  variety  as  they  were  vast  in  number.  In  suc- 
cessive numbers,  beginning  with  No.  83,  very  many  of  the  answers 
were  published  in  full  in  Good  Housekeeping  during  the  season 
when  their  value  could  be  at  once  put  to  a  practioU  test  In  the 
many  thousand  households  where  Good  Housekeeping  makes 
its  bi-weekly  visits.  Many  others  were  receii^  besides  those 
published,  which  for  various  reasons  could  not  be  printed.  All 
these  were  turned  over  to  Mr.  C.  V.  Riley,  the  Entomolt^st  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  the  task 
of  examining  the  voluminous  papers  and  deciding  upon  the  merits 
of  the  remedies  recommended  being  too  great  for  accomplishment 
by  ordinary  means.  Mr.  Riley  has  devoted  much  time  and  patient 
study  to  the  papers  submitted  to  him,  and  his  award  of  the  prizes 
as  announced  in  his  letter  below  will  be  accepted,  coming  from  so 
eminent  authority,  as  the  wisest  and  moat  just  that  conld  be  nude. 
Here  is  Mr.  Riley's  letter : 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
Division  op  Entomology, 

Washington,  D.  C.  October  4, 18S8. 

EiU^  of  Good  Housekeeping  : 

In  rendering,  at  your  request,  my  decision  is  to  the  best  remedies  for 
certain  household  pests  I  have  had  considerable  diflSculty,  and  I  am 
obliged  to  recommend  that  certain  of  the  prizes  be  divided. 

The  conditions  were  as  follows :  "  The  treatment  must  in  all  cases  be 
safe  for  handling,  and  in  no  way  deleteriooa  to  the  person,  texture  or 
household  belongings  of  any  kind."  There  were  five  insects  to  be 
treated;  Buffalo  Bug,  Bed  Bug,  Clothes  Moth,  House  Fly  and  Flea,  the 
last  two  to  he  considered  together. 

I  find  that  the  insect  for  which  most  remedies  were  proposed  was  the 
Bed  Bug,  and,  of  the  numerous  remedies  proposed,  by  far  the  most  sat- 
isfactory, when  we  consider  cheapness,  ease  of  application  and  effecdve- 
nes8,are  Pyrethrnm,  Benzine,  Naphtba,Gasoline  and  Kerosene.  Between 
these  five  snbstances  there  is  little  if  any  choice  providing  they  are 
thoroughly  applied.  I  would  therdore  recommend  that  the  prize  for 
the  brat  remedy  for  Bed  Bugs  be  divided  among  the  following  persons  .* 
Mrs.  T.  O.  Root,  Rochester,  K.  Y.;  £.  Wilder,  Worcester,  Mass.; 
Emelie  T.  Krozier,  Ste.  Genevieve,  Mo.;  Martha  I.  Gerry,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mass.;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Grant,  Fitchbnrg,  Mass.;  Mrs.  S.  H.  Butterworth, 
Morriitown,  N.  J.;  Mrs.  Darius  Crosby,  Wellington,  Mass.;  and  Mrs. 
B.  M.  Kulm.  Bloomington.  III. 

Very  few  of  the  correspondents  have  given  remedies  for  the  Buffalo 
Bag  for  the  reason  probably  that  it  is  confined  for  the  most  part  to  the 
Eastern  States.  None  of  these  have  re^ly  hit  upon  the  best  remedy 
although  it  is  faintly  suggested  in  the  letter  from  Mrs.  S.  H.  Butterworth 
of  Morristown,  N.  j.  The  method  proposed  by  L.  M.  Sweet  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  viz:  a  combination  of  steam  and  Pyrethrnm  is  an  effec- 
tive one,  and  in  its  entirety  will  answer  the  purpose  unquestionably.  I 
therefore  recomm; ac!  that  the  whole  prize  be  given  to  L.  M.  Sweet. 

In  regard  to  the  remedy  for  House  Flies  and  Fleas  the  majority  of  the 
competitors  have  failed  for  the  reason  that  they  have  not  treated  both 
insects  as  reqidred  by  the  editors.  Here  again  we  would  recommend 
that  the  prize  be  divided  and  that  the  following  persons  share  equally: 
Mrs.  F.  Kochler,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Eva  H.  Johnson,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt; 
F.  L.  Tiifin,  Montreal,  Canada ;  Emelie  T.  Krozier,  Ste.  Genevieve,  Mo.; 
and  Mrs.  Blanche  Mde.  Landis,  McCulloch's  Hills,  Pa. 

The  prize  for  Clothes  Moth  I  would  recommend  to  be  equally  divided 
between  Mrs.  B,  M.  Kulm  tA  Bloomington,  111,  and  Gnclie  T.  Kroner 
ot  Ste.  GeanKve>  Mo^ 
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Good  Mousbkbspino. 


In  regard  to  the  remedy  for  Bed  Bugs,  Julia  Bigelow  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Bush  of  Denver,  Cel.,  and  Mrs.  G.  M.  Dunham  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  failed  only  on  account  of  the  recommendation  of 
unnecessary  complications  in  the  application  of  the  remedy. 

In  conclusion  let  me  state  that  for  the  Buffalo  Bug  there  is  no  easy 
remedy.  Experience  has  taught  that  the  following  method  should  be 
pursued ;  Take  up  the  carpets  all  over  the  hoase,  spray  them  with  ben- 
zine, spray  the  floors  also  with  benzine.  Fill  up  the  cracks  either  with 
plaster  of  Paris  or  with  cotton  batting,  saturating  them  with  benzine,  and 
then  after  the  odor  has  evaporated,  and  all  has  been  thoroughly  aired, 
relay  the  carpet,  placing  along  the  borders  of  the  room  strips  of  tarred 
rooflng  paper  or  paper  soaked  in  boiled  lard.  Clothes  and  carpets  may 
be  entirely  freed  from  all  these  pests  by  steaming  or  dry  heat  where 
these  methods  are  practicable ;  while  for  the  bed  bug  corrosive  subli- 
mate carefully  handled  and  applied,  is  perhaps,  of  all  things  the  most 
satisfactory,  though  excluded  from  the  prize  by  your  restrictions. 
Fyrethrum  is  often  impure,  as  purchased  in  the  stores,  which  will  ac- 
count for  the  varying  experience  with  it ;  but  when  pure  is  a  most  satis- 
factory and  safe  preventive  and  remedy  for  the  housewife. 

C.  V.  RILEY,  Entomologist. 

In  order  that  the  readers  of  Good  Housekeeping  may  g^a 
the  fullest  possible  benefit  from  the  remedies  for  these  household 
pests  that  have  been  brought  out  by  our  Prize  o£Eer,  we  reproduce 
below  the  letters  of  all  those  to  whom  Mr.  Riley  has  awarded 
prizes,  as  they  were  originally  printed  in  Good  Housekeeping 
and  as  they  were  placed  before  him  for  examination;  also  the 
letters  of  the  three  other  ladies  mentioned  by  him.  We  take  this 
occasion  also  to  thank  ail  our  contributors  under  this  offer  for  the 
valuable  and  useful  information  that  has  been  furnished  by  their 
means  to  the  Households  of  the  World. 


Letters  of  the  Prize  Winners. 

BdiOrr      GoOD  HoUSEKEBPlNG : 

Noticing  in  Good  Housekeeping,  which  came  to-day,  your  offer  con- 
cerning "Household  Pests,"  I  venture  to  enter  the  list  of  competing 
housewives.  A  tedious  and  disgusting  experience  with  Bed  Bugs  was 
finally  ended  by  the  use  of  Pyrethrum.  We  first  tried  it  against  Flies, 
and  found  it  effectual.  Then  we  scattered  it  freely  where  Red  Ants  col- 
lected. It  was  sure  death  to  those  insidious  little  plagues.  From  our 
snccess  with  these  insects,  we  were  inspired  to  try  it  on  an  infested  bed, 
and  with  two  applications  freed  ourselves  from  the  trial.  The  bed—an 
old-style  spring  bed — was  thoroughly  dusted,  sand-papered  and  washed. 
While  still  damp,  the  powder  was  blown  into  every  crack,  crevice  and 
comer  with  the  little  bellows  that  came  with  the  powder.  The  bugs 
never  appeared  after  the  first,  but  we  made  a  second  application  after 
two  weeks  lest  nits  might  have  been  hatched  or  some  survived  to  begin 
anew.  This  was  years  ago,  and  there  has  been  no  sign  of  any  bugs 
since.  It  is  best  to  buy  the  powder  in  bulk  from  the  druggist,  as  it  is 
more  likely  to  l>e  fresh  and  strong.  Mas.  T.  O.  Root. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.   

Editor  e/  Good  Housekeeping  : 

To  kill  Bed  Bugs,  apply  benzine  (or  naphtha)  with  a  syringe,  such  as 
is  found  in  nearly  every  family.  Use  freely  in  all  cracks  and  holes,  and 
on  the  tick  if  necessary,  and  you  will  have  no  more  trouble.  As  benzine 
is  very  volatile,  it  dries  up  in  a  few  minutes.  It  must  never  be  used  near 
a  light  or  fire.  The  syringe  must  be  thoroughly  washed  out  after  using, 
as  the  benzine  will  dissolve  the  rubber  if  left  in  it  long. 

Worcester,  M.-vss.    E.  Wilder. 

Editor  tf  Good  HOUSEKEEPING : 

I  would  suggest,  as  a  remedy  for  Bed  Bugs,  naphtha.  They  will  first 
appear  in  the  corners  of  the  mattrtss  and  of  the  bed-frames.  If  none 
are  seen  here,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  upset  the  whole  bed.  If  but  one 
is  found,  diligent  search  should  be  made  and  every  nook  and  cranny  ex- 
plored with  some  sharp  instrument,  till  reasonably  sure  that  none  remain. 
If  practicable,  apply  hot  water  and  soap,  but  in  any  event  dzendi  all 
suspicious  places  with  naphtha.  Use  freely  as  you  would  water.  Exam- 
ine again  in  a  fev  days.  A  chance  egg  or  bug  may  have  escaped  the 
naphtha  and  be  ready  to  do  the  mischief  all  over  again.  The  smell  of 
the  naphtha  will  disappear  in  a  few  days,  and  will  leave  no  traces  and 
will  not  injure  carpets  or  bedding  or  the  polished  surface  of  wood-work. 
The  only  possible  danger  is  that  of  the  fumes  of  the  naphtha  coming  in 
contact  with  a  flame,  but  if  the  work  is  done  by  daylight  that  would  not 
happen.  In  a  very  bad  case  the  mattresses  might  be  sent  to  the  naphtha 
cleansing  works  and  the  bedding  washed.  If  one  moves  into  an  old 
house  where  the  bugs  are  in  the  walls  and  floor,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
whiten  the  ceiling  and  paper  the  walls,  first  filling  all  cracks  with  Plas- 
ter-of- Paris;  and  also  to  fill  cracks  in  the  floor  and  spaces  between  it  and 


the  base-board  with  all  putty  or  with  common  yellow  soap.  It  is  best  to 
wear  a  cotton  dress  as  the  pests  can  less  readily  cling  to  it  than  a  woolen 
one  and  so  be  carried  about 

I  never  had  any  experience  with  fleas,  but  have  been  told  that  penny- 
royal will  drive  them  away.  If  in  a  bed,  tie  little  bunches  of  the  herb  in 
little  bags  and  place  at  the  comers,  or  sprinkle  oil  of  pennyroyal  about 
an  apartment.  *  MARTHA  I.  Gexky. 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.   

Editor  of  GoOD  HOUSEKEEPING : 

The  East  India  Insect  Powder  is  clean  and  safe  for  handling.  It 
is  not  poisonous  to  human  beings,  birds,  or  animals.  It  needs  to  be  used 
only  once  a  season,  if  allowed  to  remain  nndisturbed,  as  it  retains  its 
strength  indefinitely.  For  Moths :  It  will  be  found  a  positive  protection 
for  furs,  feathers,  cloth,  etc.,  as  moths  will  not  live  where  this  powder  is 
used.  For  Bed  Bugs:  Remove  the  bedding,  and  dnst  the  bedstead 
thoroughly,  then,  with  a  small  air-gun  or  bellows  blow  the  powder  into 
every  crevice  and  comer,  and  let  it  remain  there ;  then,  blow  the  powder 
along  and  underneath  every  seam  and  fold  of  mattress.  Once  will 
suffice  for  the  season,  even  if  it  is  a  bad  case.  For  Buffalo  Bugs :  Lift 
the  edge  of  carpet  and  blow  the  powder  all  along  the  floor  next  the  wall 
under  the  carpet  If  badly  infested,  use  here  and  there  all  over  the  car^ 
pet,  it  will  then  be  swept  into  the  carpet,  affording  a  perfect  protection. 
For  Flies:  Darken  the  room,  and  n^e  an  air-gun,  blowing  the  powder 
towards  the  ceiling.  If  used  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  and  per- 
sisted in  every  eveniiv  itwill  be  found  most  effective,  not  only  for  FUes, 
but  for  Fleas,  Cockroaches,  Ants,  Mosquitoes,  and  for  every  and  all 
other  insects  found  in  the  house  and  in  the  garden.  It  is  effective  and 
positive.  Emelie  T.  Kkozier. 

Ste.  Genevieve,  Mo.   

Editsr    Good  Housekeeping  : 

"Dalmatian  insect  powder,"  inexpensive  and  easily  obtainable,  will 
drive  bed  bugs  from  the  fullest  house.  It  is  the  only  clean  remedy  for 
these  bugs  (unlike  red  precipitate  and  lard  or  other  things)  and  will  not 
soil  or  injure  any  article.  Dust  the  powder  thoroughly  into  all  cracks, 
using  a  little  gun  made  for  the  purpose.  If  once  is  not  enough,  twice  is 
sufficient.  This  powder  might  be  good  for  carpet  bugs,  moths,  etc,  and 
I  know  it  will  drive  fleas  from  the  shaggiest  dog,  if  dusted  well  in. 

FrrcHBURG,  Mass.    Mas.  M.  A.  Grant. 

Editor  of  Good  Housekeeping  : 

I  have  been  reading  over  the  many  answers  to  your  request  for  insect 
exterminator,  and  while  most  of  them  are  good,  and  effectual,  if  perse- 
vered in,  I  do  not  find  any  thing  said  about  a  remedy  I  always  use  and 
have  found  most  reliable.  It  is  painters'  benzine,  and  can  be  bought  at 
any  paint  store.  I  take  a  small  flower  pot  watering  can,  with  fine  holes, 
and  use  it  to  sprinkle  the  benzine  over  all  parts  of  a  bedstead,  the  cor- 
ners of  the  mattresses  and  the  floor.  If  there  is  a  stray  bed  bug  or 
buffalo  moth  walking  along  he  is  surely  exterminated  and  shrivels  up 
like  a  piece  of  burnt  paper.  Whether  benzine  destroys  the  eggs  or  not, 
I  am  unable  to  say,  but  just  as  soon  as  the  worm  is  hatched  and  moves, 
I  know  it  can  be  killed  instantly,  so  that  by  reasonable  care  in  cleaning, 
and  frequently  using  the  benzine,  one  maybe  rid  of  these  pests.  The 
advantage  of  benzine  over  turpentine,  and  other  things,  is  that  it  does 
not  stain  or  leave  a  greasy  appearance. 

MoRRiSTOWN,  N.  J.  Mrs.  S.  H.  Butterworth. 


EdiUtr  ef  GoOD  HOVSEKEEPIHG : 

Every  good  housekeeper  knows  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
wash  the  bedstead  thoroughly  with  strong  salt  or  alum  water,  or  naphtha, 
(the  last  being  preferable.)  Then  apply  shellac  (which  can  be  purchased 
at  any  paint  store  prepared  ready  for  use,)  with  a  common  paint  brush 
to  all  the  joints,  cracks  and  crevices,  which  could  harbor  the  insect,  the 
ends  of  the  slats  and  the  places  where  they  rest,  and  to  any  knot  holes 
in  slats,  or  any  part  of  the  bedstead.  The  shellac  immediately  hardens, 
and  holds  and  destroys  every  bug  and  egg  beyond  a  posstUlity  of  its 
escape,  and  the  best  thing  concerning  it  is,  that  but  one  application  is 
necessary.  If  the  bedding  is  in  such  a  condition  that  an  application  is 
necessary,  naphtha  is  the  surest  of  anytiiing  which  will  not  wfxH  the 
bedding.  Mrs.  Darius  Crosby 

Wellington.  Mass.   

Editor     Good  Housekeeping  : 

I  have  tried  several  remedies  for  killing  bed  bugs,  but  never  found  one 
yet  that  equaled  gasoline.  It  kills  both  eggs  and  bugs  as  soon  as  it 
touches  them,  and  it  can  be  poured  in  any  quantity  on  the  bedstead  with- 
out injury  to  it  or  the  carpet.  Then  by  having  doors  and  windows  <xytn. 
a  short  time  the  smell  of  gasoline  is  soon  ont  room.  Cbte  will  find 
it  especially  good  for  bed  "P'^n^^Hi^f^gJ  VJ^^  ©^fC*  " 
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also  good  to  kill  moths,  but  will  not  keep  them  away,  as  it  evaporates 
and  leaves  no  odor.  Mks.  B.  M.  Kulm. 

Bloouington,  111.   

Editor  <^ Good  Housekeepikg  : 

Eternal  vigilance  will  drive  bufialo  bugs  from  any  house.  Have  your 
carpets,  if  possible,  put  down  with  short  tacks,  not  driven  in  far.  You 
can  then  raise  the  edges  easily  to  apply  remedies.  After  having  turned 
back  the  carpet,  in  part  or  entirely  as  examination  proves  necessary,  lay 
on  the  edges  strips  of  cotton  cioth  dipped  in  hot  water  and  press  them 
with  a  hot  flat-iron.  The  steam  generated  will  kill  not  only  any  bugs 
that  may  be  in  the  carpet,  but  also  all  the  eggs.  Then  from  some  vessel 
with  a  long  spout  pour  boiling  hot  water  into  the  cracks  around  the  walls 
of  the  room,  thus  killing  any  that  have  taken  refuge  out  of  sight.  This 
hot  bath  cannot  of  course  be  used  in  the  upper  stories  of  a  house,  but  it 
will  do  no  injury  on  the  ground  floor.  Lay  your  carpet  back  in  place 
without  tacking  it  down,  and  the  next  day  make  another  examination. 
If  any  bugs  are  seen  apply  the  hot  bath  again,  not  only  around  the  edges 
of  the  room  but  on  the  edges  of  the  carpet  if  any  bugs  seem  to  have  re* 
turned  there.  Keep  your  carpet  untacked  until  the  room  needs  sweep- 
ing, and  examine  it  every  day,  using  the  hot  water  if  necessary,  but,  at 
all  events,always  squirting  Persian  insect  powder  around  the  edges.  In 
the  upper  stories,  use  insect  powder  alone.  Such  thorough  treatment 
as  this  may  not  be  necessary  except  in  the  worst  cases.  The  number  of 
bugs  found  and  one's  own  judgment  must  decide  where  one  may  stop, 
but  it  is  always  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  After  the  carpet  is  down 
occasionally  take  up  the  parts  of  it  where  the  bugs  have  been  most 
troublesome  and  search  for  them.  It  may  not  be  necessary  to  do  any- 
thing more  than  kill  such  as  yon  see,  for  buffalo  bugs  will  not  remain 
where  they  are  frequently  molested.  The  chief  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is 
to  keep  fighting  them  antil  there  are  none  left  L.  M.  Sweet. 

Cambridge,  Mass.  

Eeiitor  <^  Good  Housekeeping  : 

I  have  tried  a  great  many  things  to  rid  our  house  of  those  household 
pests  called  bed  bugs  with  discouraging  results,  until  I  tried  alum,  which 
was  followed  by  the  best  results  possible. 

My  recipe  is :  Dissolve  one  pound  of  alum  in  scant  two  quarts  of 
water.  Let  it  remain  over  night,  till  all  the  alum  is  dissolved,  then,  with 
a  brush,  apply  boiling  hot  to  all  the  joints  and  crevices  of  the  bedstead. 
Brush  all  the  cracks  in  the  floor  and  mopboards.  Keep  it  boiling  hot 
while  using.  Dust  a  tittle  powdered  alum  in  the  comers  and  nooks  of 
the  mattress  and  bolster.  You  will  find  it  will  prove  a  warmer  reception 
than  bugs  will  wish  to  try  a  second  time.  Croton  bugs,  ants  and  roaches 
dislike  it  as  much  as  bed  bugs. 

For  fleas  I  should  recommend  Dalmatian  insect  powder  well  rubbed  in. 
A  little  put  on  hot  coals  will  kill  flies  if  left  in  a  room  five  or  ten  min- 
utes. If  there  are  screens  in  a  room,  the  smoke  arising  therefrom  will 
soon  go  out  without  allowing  other  flies  to  come  in. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Mrs.  F.  Kochler. 

PLIES  AND  FLEAS. 

How  One  Housekeeper  Exterminated  the  Pests. 

"  Speaking  of  insect  pests,"  said  Mrs.  Spinks,  impressively,  "  Do  you 
know  that  one  summer  my  sitting-room  was  perfectly  alive  with  fleas? 
Oh,  the  horrid  things  I "  and  Mrs.  Spinks  shuddered  at  the  recollection. 

"  The  children  would  have  cats,"  she  continued,  "  and  the  cats  would 
have  kittens,  and  the  feline  families  would  form  undesirable  acquaint- 
ances. The  result  was,  that  one  fine  day,  just  after  the  family  had  gone 
away  on  a  little  vacation,  leaving  me  alone  in  the  house,  I  discovered 
that  the  kittens  were  in  process  of  being  eaten  alive  with  fleas,  and,  what 
was  far  worse,  my  sitting-room  was  full  of  the  disgusting  insects. 

"After  I  had  partially  recovered  from  the  horror  of  the  discovery,  I 
fell  promptly  to  work  to  exterminate  the  little  pests,  supposing  that  it 
would  be  a  very  simple  matter.  But  alas  for  the  vanity  of  human  hopes, 
I  was  soon  undeceived.  I  had  the  carpet  taken  up  and  thoroughly 
beaten,  and  in  the  meantime  I  poured  boiling  soapsuds  upon  the  floor 
and  gave  it  a  most  thorough  scalding  and  washing.  Then  I  relaid  the 
carpet  with  much  peace  of  mind.  But  within  fifteen  minutes  I  found 
that  it  was  just  as  full  of  fleas  as  ever.  It  sounds  almost  incredible,  but 
it's  strictly  true. 

"Then,"  continued  Mrs.  Sparks,  "  I  mentally  drummed  up  for  the  re- 
view all  the  insecticides  I  had  ever  heard  of,  and  after  considerable  cogi- 
tation I  decided  to  try  benzine.  Surely,  the  flea  who  ^1d  survive 
bcnnne  most  have  been  predestinated  for  centenarian  Jj  -  To  de- 
ride was  to  act,  and  I  soon  had  the  floor  thoroughly  'jlj  using 
two  quarts  of  the  odorous  stuff-  I  repeated  the  dose  tK  d»y, 
mentally  repeated  Csesar's  immortal  words.  But  it  ^  peX*  -jjUatin« 
fact  that  in  spite  of  any  heroic  remedy  the  fleas  wei^  rtierous 
than  ever.  They  seemed  to  thrive  upon  benzine.          ^  /tf 


"  Then,  indeed,  did  the  iron  enter  my  aool. 

"  But  I  would  not— indeed,  I  could  not— give  it  up  so.  I  began  to 
search  the  cydopedlaa,  and  read  everything  I  could  find  about  fleas; 
and  with  a  great  deal  of  scientific  information,  I  learned  that  wormwood 
was  'sure  death'  to  them.  I  procured  a  quantity  of  the  leaves,  pulver^ 
ized  them,  and  elaborately  dusted  the  floor  with  the  powder.  The  result 
was  to  convince  me  that  fleas  were  vegetarians.  At  any  rate,  the  worm- 
wood had  DO  viable  effect  upon  them,  and  their  number  seemed  to  in- 
crease rather  than  diminbb. 

"  Then  I  tried  sulphur.  I  shut  the  room  up  tight  and  set  op  an  altar- 
fire  of  sulphur,  replenishing  the  sacred  flames  until  the  smoke  began  to 
curl  out  from  the  shingles  of  the  roof  and  I  was  afraid  of  a  visit  from 
the  fire  department. 

"And  still  the  fleas  prospered  and  multiplied. 

"  I  was  fairly  at  my  wits'  end,  and  really  began  to  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  suicide.  But  just  in  the  nick  of  time  I  happened  to  think 
of  Persian  insect  powder.  I  don't  know  why  I  didn't  think  of  it  sooner, 
but  so  it  was.  I  forthwith  procured  a  small  quantity  and  peppered  the 
floor  with  it;  and  to  my  inexpressible  joy,  it  killed  every  flea.  Not  one 
was  Itift  to  tell  the  tale.  A  single  application  sufficed.  And  now,  when 
any  one  says  *  fleas,'  I  say  '  Persian  insect  powder,'  for  I  know  that  it  is 
a  perfect,  thorongh  and  harmless  exterminator. 

"  I  was  so  pleased  with  my  success  with  the  fleas,"  Mrs.  Spinks  went 
on,  "  that  I  forthwith  tried  the  powder  on  the  flies.  I  put  a  little  of  it  on 
a  sheet  of  paper,  mounted  a  chair,  flew  the  powder  toward  the  ceiling, 
repeating  the  operation  at  each  comer  of  the  room.  The  result  an- 
swered my  fondest  expectations.  When  the  powder  had  settled  to  the 
floor  I  swept  the  room  carefully,  and  in  the  sweepings  were  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  whole  colony  of  flies. 

"  For  every  imaginable  sort  and  description  of  insect,  as  well  for  flies 
and  fleas,  Persian  insect  powder  is  an  infallible  exterminator;  and  the 
beauty  of  it  is,  that  for  human  beings— or,  for  that  matter,  for  every  liv- 
ing thing  that  has  lungs  and  breathes— it  is  perfectly  harmless.  It  is  a 
safe,  easy,  and  effectual  insecticide." 

So  far  Mrs.  Spinks ;  and  it  only  remains  for  the  present  writer  to  add 
that  she  is  a  roost  estimable  and  trustworthy  woman,  and  that  her  narra- 
tive is  entitled  to  the  fullest  credit  and  belief. 

St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont.  Eva  H.  Johnson. 


Editor  tf  Good  Housekeeping: 

As  I  am  a  subscriber  to  Good  Housekeeping,  I  observed  that  you 
offer  prizes  for  the  best  recipes  for  "Buffalo  Bug,  Bed  Bugs,  Motiis, 
Flies  and  Fleas."   Here  are  my  answers : 

Moths. — I  have  found  that  for  moths,  salt  is  the  best  exterminator. 
The  nuns  in  one  of  the  hospital  convents  have  tried  everything  else 
without  success,  and  their  experience  is  valuable,  as  they  have  so 
much  clothing  of  the  sick  who  go  there  and  strangers  when  dying 
there  often  leave  quantities  of  clothing,  etc.  They  had  a  room  full 
of  feathers  which  were  sent  there  for  pillow-making,  and  they  were 
in  despair,  as  they  could  not  exterminate  the  moths  until  they  were 
advised  to  try  common  salt.  They  sprinkled  it  around,  and  in  a 
week  or  ten  days  were  altogether  rid  of  the  moths.  They  are  never 
troubled  now. 

In  heavy  velvet  carpets,  sweeping  them  with  salt  cleans  and  keeps 
them  from  moths,  as  particles  of  the  salt  remain  in  the  carpets  and 
corners.  Salt  is  not  hurtful  to  any  one  and  has  no  bad  smell.  Here 
is  a  little  hint  I  add  which  perhaps  every  one  does  not  know:  For 
cleaning  wash-basins,  baths,  etc.,  use  the  same  thing — common  dry 
salt.  Rub  a  little  of  the  salt  with  your  fingers  on  the  basin.  Often 
a  sort  of  scum  is  noticed  in  the  tasins  in  a  marble  wash-stand  in  the 
bath-room ;  the  salt  takes  it  all  off  easily  and  leaves  the  basin  shinr 
ingand  clean. 

B^  Bugs.— In  beds  it  is  best  to  wash  the  slats  of  the  bed  and  around 
with  alum  water,  or  alum  dissolved  in  warm  water,  and  if  the  beds  are 
infested,  make  a  paste  of  common  yellow  soap  mixed  with  powdered 
alum  and  put  it  in  toe  comers  and  around  the  sides  of  the  bed. 

If  the  bed  bogs  are  in  the  walls,  wash  the  walls  down  with  alum  water, 
or  alnm  dissolved  in  the  water,  and  jron  may  mix  alum  in  the  whitewash. 
When  the  walls  are  washed  with  alum  water  it  will  kill  the  bugs  and 
then  yon  may  whitewash,  tint  or  paper  the  walls.  Alum  is  not  at  all 
deleterious. 

Buffalo  Bugs  may  be  killed  in  the  same  way  as  black  beetles  and 
cockroaches,  and  this  is  the  best  recipe  known :  Chop  up  some  onion 
very  fine  and  mix  with  it  powdered  borax.  Then  put  the  mixture  on 
bits  of  bread.  The  onion  attracts  the  buffalo  bugs,  beetles,  etc.,  and 
the  borax  kills  them,  and  this  is  not  hurtful  to  children,  or  any  animal, 
such  as  dog,  cat  or  bird. 

Flies.- Insect  powder,  or  what  they  call  the  Persian  insect  powder,  is 
really  the  best   At  night  closeaipj  the-roopi  and  with-the.litttle  insect 
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powder  bellows  puff  the  powder  on  the  flies  as  they  rest  quietly  on  the 
walls  or  ceiling  and  in  the  morning  they  will  all  drop  down  dead. 

Another  way :  Take  a  teaspoonfal  of  black  pepper  in  powder,  one 
teaspDonful  of  brown  sugar,  one  tablespoonf ul  of  cream ;  mix  them  to- 
gether, and  place  them  in  the  room  on  a  plate  where  the  flies  are  tronble- 
some.   They  will  decrease  rapidly. 

Another  very  good  recipe  is  cold  green  tea,  very  strong,  sweetened 
with  sugar,  a  teaspoonful  of  laudanum,  mi«d  with  a  few  quassia  chips 
dissolved  in  boilii^  water  and  used  as  above. 

Fleas.— These  are  troublesome,  especially  in  hot  climates.  A  friend 
of  mine  who  has  traveled  a  great  deal  in  hot  climates— in  Cuba,  Turkey, 
Servia  and  other  places — found  "  Insecticide,"  or  insect  powder  the  best. 
She  said  she  used  to  have  to  sprinkle  her  bed  always  every  night,  and 
found  this  the  best  and  not  hurtful  in  the  least  to  herself.  She  always 
carried  a  package  of  the  powder  in  her  traveling  bag.  I  have  found 
insect  powder  the  best  for  fleas  on  little  dogs.  It  is  well  also  to  wash 
the  dog  with  carbolic  dog  soap. 

I  hope  you  will  find  these  successful  as  I  have.  Yours  very  respect- 
fully, E.  L.  TiFFIM. 

Montreal,  Canada. 


Editor  ^  Good  Kousekeepikg  : 

I  wish  to  enter  the  list  of  competitors  for  the  prizes  offered  in  this 
year's  April  number  of  Good  Housekeeping.  The  following  are  my 
methods  of  treatment  for  Flies  and  Fleas: 

Flies  and  Fleas.— I  wonder  why  put  together  I  Maybe  for  the  sake 
of  alliteration,  certainly  not  because  the  same  remedy  will  apply  with 
equal  force  to  both  these  active  little  tormentors.  I  wage  warfare 
against  fliM,  and  so  aecnre  comparative  relief  from  their  presence,  but  I 
exterminate  fleas,  accepting  partial  relief  only  so  long  as  it  takes  to  do 
the  work  of  eradication. 

My  best  weapon  of  defence  against  flies  is  insect  powder,  bought 
at  a  druggist's,  with  directions  for  use,  and  an  instrument  for  blow- 
ing the  powder  about  the  room.  When  the  room  is  full  of  flies, 
prepare  it  for  sweeping  by  covering  or  removing  furniture,  books, 
dishes,  etc.  Then  with  closed  doors  and  windows  begin  your  work 
of  destrtiction.  With  your  scatterer  blow  the  powder  all  about  the 
room  till  you  see  that  it  stupefies  the  flies.  Keep  the  room  closed 
till  all  the  flies  are  helpless,  then  gather  them  on  a  dust-pan  and 
bam  them,  being  particular  to  sweep  all  the  flics  on  your  pan.  This 
method,  while  attended  with  excellent  results,  is  best  adapted  to 
rooms  that  need  to  be  swept  often. 

For  rooms  but  little  used,  sticky  fly-paper,  bought  at  drug  stores  and 
placed  about  the  room,  will  attract  and  retain  the  flies.  These  papers 
when  filled  with  flies  should  be  burned.  To  make  your  own  fly-paper, 
spread  molasses  on  thick  brown  paper  and  then  sprinkle  fly-powder  or 
poison  over  it.  Place  this  out  of  reach  of  the  children,  and  it  will  do 
good  work.  Sweep  up  and  burn  dead  flies.  These  papers  are  unsightly, 
and  so  are  best  placed  when  put  on  top  of  wardrobes,  cupboards,  or 
other  out  of  the  way  places.   So  placed  they  will  do  much  good. 

Another  device,  for  kitchens,  where  flies  are  numerous,  is  to  All  tum- 
blers or  jars  nearly  full  of  strong  soap  suds.  For  these  make  covers  of 
pasteboard,  with  a  hole  one-half  inch  in  diameter  in  the  center.  Around 
this  hole,  on  the  under  side,  spread  molasses  or  other  fly  delicacy. 
Cover  the  jars  with  this,  the  sweet  side  down.  Three  or  four  of  these 
homely  traps  will  catch  a  quart  or  more  of  flies  in  a  day  and  are  an  ex- 
cellent supplement  to  the  fly  powder. 

In  country  kitchens  bushes  are  often  hung  to  the  joist,  or  to  hooks  in 
the  ceiling.  The  flies  settle  on  these  at  dusk.  Before  the  lights  are  lit, 
two  persons,  standing  on  chairs,  quickly  slip  a  large  calico  or  muslin 
bag  over  these  bushes,  clasping  it  together  at  the  top.  The  flies  are 
shaken  into  this  as  the  shakers  move  from  bush  to  bush.  When  all  are 
gathered,  scalding  water  is  poured  over  the  bag,  and  the  flies  are  fed  to 
the  fish  in  the  nearest  stream. 

By  following  out  s(Hne,  or  all,  of  the  above  directions,  and  by  covering 
or  removing  from  your  premises  all  slops  and  rubbish  that  attract  flies, 
you  will  have  little  occasion  to  brush  them  from  your  table  when  you 
dine,  or  from  your  face  when  you  take  your  noon-day  nap. 

Fleas.— Now  for  the  fleas  I  Before  my  plan  the  flea  fleeth  I  Why  it 
goes,  where  it  goes,  and  why  it  does  not  return  I  know  not,  but  that  it 
goes  I  do  know.  To  be  rid  of  fleas  you  must  take  a  lesson  from  your 
little  tormentor  and  be  active,  be  everywhere.  No  half-way  measures 
will  do.  Go  to  work  in  earnest ;  begin  in  the  spring  and  "  fight  it  out 
on  this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer  I" 

If  possible,  before  the  warm  weather  makes  the  fleas  active,  clean  all 
your  bams,  oatbouses,  mills,  shops,  chip  piles,  sawdust  and  tan  piles,  or 
paths,  every  corner  about  your  premises  in  which  fleas  will  hide.  This 
work  must  be  minutely  thorough,  the  scraper  being  followed  by  the 
broom  in  many  places.   Burn  up  what  you  collect,  or  haul  it  o£F  to  some 


distant  fleld ;  burn  it  if  possible.  Now  get  fresh  lime  and  scatter  it  freely 
all  about  your  premises,  not  forgetting  to  go  under  the  porches.  Do 
this  once,  twice,  thrice,  or  oftener  if  need  be,  but  three  times  will 
generally  be  enough,  or  more  than  enough,  to  dispose  of  your  little 
black  foe. 

For  temporary  relief,  apply  *'  oil  of  pennyroyal "  to  your  skin  and 
clothing  to  keep  off  the  fleas,  but  extermination  is  better,  the  heroic 
plan.  If  you  don't  exterminate,  you  may  as  well  make  up  your  mind  to 
"grin  and  bear." 

And  now  let  me  say  a  word  about  fumigation.  In  all  cases  where  old 
houses  are  to  be  repaired,  I  strongly  recommend  the  use  of  sulphur. 
Make  the  house  as  nearly  air  tight  as  possible,  but  open  all  inside  doors 
and  passages,  while  you  keep  the  outer  ones  closed.  Have  a  stove  in 
one  room,  the  cellar  if  possible.  Make  up  a  good  fire  and  when  the  stove 
is  hot,  renew  the  fire.  Then  place  a  paper  containing  two  or  three 
pounds  of  sulphur  on  the  top  of  the  hot  stove  and  escape  for  your  life, 
or  you  will  suffocate.  Be  sure  to  close  the  outer  door  behind  you. 
Come  back  the  next  day  and  air  your  house.  The  sulphur  will  have  de- 
stroyed insects,  their  eggs,  mould,  disease  germs,  and  all  obnoxious 
odors.  Were  it  not  that  sulphur  fumes  bleach  many  things,  this  fumi- 
gation would  do  wonders  in  all  bouses.     Mrs.  Blanche  Mde  Lamois. 

McCulloch's  Mills,  Pa. 


Editor  of  Good  Housekeeping  : 

For  Bed  Bugs:— Have  the  bedsteads  taken  down  and  washed,  the 
inside  with  strong  soapsuds.  Then  take  a  strong  feather  dipped  in 
melted  lard  and  go  all  over  the  cracks  and  every  place  they  are  apt  to 
breed  in.  Then  take  the  blower  and  insect  powder  and  blow  into  every 
crack  and  crevice.  The  powder  must  be  strong  enough  to  make  you 
sneeze  while  using.  I  find  it  is  a  good  thing  where  there  is  paper  on  the 
walls  to  go  all  over  it  with  the  powder,  for  papered  walls  are  a  good 
place  to  breed  in,  also,  before  carpets  are  relaid  I  always  use  plenty  of 
powder  under  it  and  along  the  edge  of  the  walls.  We  find  when  we  are 
using  the  powder  that  the  flies  do  not  take  to  it  kindly  so  we  dose  them 
with  it.  For  a  bad  case  of  bed  bugs  I  bought  five  cents*  worth  of  rock 
sulphur,  took  a  bucket  of  ashes,  laid  some  live  coals  on  and  sprinkled 
plenty  of  the  sulphur  on  them  to  raise  a  good  smoke;  then  shut  every- 
thing air  tight  and  left  for  a  couple  of  hours.  The  smoke  will  kill  the 
nits  at  once.  My  physician  told  me  of  this  remedy,  and  he  said  it  was 
not  only  good  for  bugs,  but  it  killed  the  germs  of  contagious  diseases, 
and  it  does  not  disfigure  or  injure  anything.  Mrs.  B.  F.  Bush. 

Denver,  Col.   

Editor  ^  Good  Housbebeping  : 

Having  purchased  fifteen  cents*  worth  tit  cazbotlc  add,  ten  cents'  worth 
of  Persian  insect  powder  and  a  powder  gun  for  fifteen  cents,  I  spread  a 
sheet  on  the  floor,  took  my  bedsteads  apart,  jarred  and  picked  with  a 
wire  all  the  joints,  being  cureful  that  none  of  the  occupants  escaped  me ; 
then,  with  a  small,  flat  varnish  brush  I  thoroughly  saturated  the  slats 
and  every  part  of  the  bedstead,  (except  the  finished  surface)  with  the 
add  to  which  had  been  added  a  pint  of  water.  Every  rough,  defective 
place  on  the  slats  was  filled  with  Babbitt's  laundry  soap  and  then  the 
powder  shot  very  freely  into  every  crack,  seam  and  ledge  wherever  it 
could  find  lodgment.  I  believe  this  treatment  to  be  thoroughly  effective 
as  in  my  case  they  seemed  to  be  entirel j  exterminated  after  a  brief  time. 
I  continued  daily  inspection  for  some  weeks  that  even  one  stray  one 
might  be  disposed  vi.  In  a  siege  some  years  prior  I  tried  insect  powder 
(alone),  oil  of  pennyroyal,  kerosene,  camphor,  putty,  salt  soltition,  tur- 
pentine, etc ,  all  with  comparatively  little  effect 

Kansas  City,  Mo.    Mrs.  G.  M.  Dunham. 

Editor  of  GoQH  Housekeeping  : 

Persian  insect  powder  stands  pre-eminent  as  a  bug  expatriator  and  ex- 
terminator. But  the  successful  eradication  of  the  nocturnal  wanderer 
will  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  his  haunts  and  the  powder  are 
brought  into  juxtaposition. 

Every  partide  of  the  unvarnished  wood  work  of  the  bed  and  the 
spring  mattress  must  be  covered  with  the  powder.  It  must  be  rubbed 
on;  even  if  it  apparently  allfallsoff,  enough  will  adhere  to  prevent  them 
laying  eggs.  Fill  all  knot  and  screw  holes.  Leave  plenty  in  the  place 
where  the  slats  rest.  Apply  it  with  a  rag.  Lay  papers  on  the  floor  to 
prevent  soiling  the  carpet,  if  it  is  a  very  light  color,  otherwise  the  powder 
will  be  serviceable  in  keeping  off  the  moths. 

But  first  the  bed  and  bedding  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  all  the  bt^ 
and  eggs  killed,  the  wood  work  well  washed  and  rinsed  in  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  alum;  when  dry,  apply  the  powder. 

If  the  rooms  are  infested,  you  can  put  it  in  th^  cracks  or  rub  it  over  the 
walls  if  the  color  of  the  paper  or  plaster,  is  Vck{l>Vt^(^P^»ot  show. 
It  can  also  be  applied  to  fumitJliJS'^'^^"      ^  BIgelow. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 
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Spbihgfieu),  Mass.,  October  37, 1888. 


Rtfisttrtd  at  StrintJitld  Put-Ojgkt  at  ttcoHd-elass  mail  matttr. 


All  communications  for  the  Editorial  Department  should  be  addressed  to  the 
E«Utor  of  Good  Housbkbbpikg,  Spriogfield,  Haas. 

Postage  stamps  raust  accompany  all  contributions  seat  for  editorial  oontidera- 
H(H),  when  the  writers  desire  the  return  of  their  HSS.,  if  not  accepted. 

The  number  opposite  a  subscriber's  name,  on  the  address  labd  attached  to  eadi 
inue  of  Good  HousBKBBPiNG,  shows  to  what  number  the  subialptioa  his 
been  paid. 

This  issue  of  Good  Hocsbkbspino  is  copyrighted,  but  our  exchanges  are 
ihTited  to  extract  from  its  columns— due  credit  bdng  given—as  they  may  desiret 
save  the  contributions  of  Hiss  Habia  Pabua,  lU  rfgfats  hi  tiwse  brii«  espe- 
dally  reserved  to  the  writer. 

The  special  papers  which  appear  in  Good  HousBBBBrmo  will  be  written 
expressir  for  its  pages  by  our  selected  contributors,  and,— with  rare  exceptions,— 
the  en^TsUeof  CoatSBtiwill  hcsemdnp  from  oorowi  Isjrder.  Whenever 
wabonowfromaneighbcn-a  Ut  of  this  or  a  biteof  that,  we  shall  say  where  swh 
Ut  or  bite  csme  from,  and  to  whom  it  belengs- 
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dmnti ;  Clevdud  News  Co.,  dercland ;  New  England  News  Co.,  Boston ; 
Western  News  Co.,Ch)a«o;  Pfttsburg  News  C&,  nttrimrg;  Washmstso  News 
Co.,  WasMnglon,  D.  C;  Newark  News  Ca,  Newark;  St  Loah  News  Co..  St 
Louis;  New  Orleans  News  Ca,  New  Orleans ;  San  Francisco  Newt  Ca,  San 
Francisco;  Rhode  Island  News  Co.,  Providence;  Albany  News  Ca,  AlhaBy; 
Northern  News  Co.,  Troy;  Detrdt  News  Co..  Detroit;  Uontresl  News  Co. 
HoBtreal ;  Toronto  News  Co..  Toronto  and  CUftoOi  Cinada. 

OOVrSIBnTOSS  to  good  HOUSEKEEPIHa 
Will  Please  Note  Now  and  for  All  Comiko  Time. 

That—A\\  contributions  for  puUication  will  be  consiilered  and 
passed  upon  at  the  editor's  earliest  convenience  after  bein^  re- 
ceived— 

Tjta/— Accepted  manuscripts  will  be  printed  at  such  time  as  the 
subject  matter  of  each  paper  may  be  found  pertinent  and  proper 
in  context  with  other  papers  of  same  issue,  to  the  end  that— 
**  Variety,  which  is  the  spice  of  life,"  and  an  appetizing  seasoning 
as  well  to  our  Bills  of  Fare— may  be  successfully  introduced— 

TXo/— Good  Housekeeping  has  reached  a  circulation,  both  in 
numbers  and  circumference,  that  it  makes  it  a  necessity  to  put 
"  copy  "  into  the  hands  of  its  printers,  for  each  number,  four  weeks 
before  the  date  of  issue,  in  order  that  remote  subscribers  and 
newsmen  may  have  their  copies  in  hand  and  on  sale  a  few  days 
before  the  publication  date— 

7%ii/— Each  contribution  will  be  paid  for  by  check  bearing  even 
date  with  the  issue  vS.  the  number  in  which  the  contribution  is 
puUished— 

That— A.  return  of  a  manuscript  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  it 
is  not  meritorious,  or  that  it  would  not  be  accepted  by  publications 
of  a  different  nature,  or  an  editor  of  different  ideas  from  our  own — 

7%a/— A  return  of  a  manuscript  with  a  printed  slip  announcing 
its  non-appearance  on  the  ground  of  not  being  available,  or  for  the 
reason  that  the  editorial  hopper  is  full  and  running  over,  is  simply 
a  necessi^  of  drcnmstance  and  not  a  discourtesy  in  any  sense  ol 
the  term— 

That— To  write  a  letter  of  explanation  with  every  returned  man- 
uscript would  require  tnpre  time  than  a  busy  editor  has  at  disposal 
and  would  be  a  ruinous  tax  upon  both  time  and  labor- 
Til^ — Writers  who  may  wish  to  have  their  manuscripts  returned 
in  case  of  non-acceptance,  must  enclose  return  postage  with  their 
cnnmunications.  All  manuscript  unaccompanud  with  return 
postage,  in  east  of  not  being  retained for  use,  will  be filed  away  for 
ta/i  keeping  untii  called  for.** 


FOOD  AID  SmX. 
An  Ihportamt  EXHiBrriow  and  Some  of  Its  Corollasibs. 

The  great  food  exhibition  which  was  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Retail  Merchants  Association  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at 
Albany,  September  10  to  15,  has  attracted  much  attention  both  by 
its  magnitude  and  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  interests  it 
was  designed  to  promote.  There  was  a  vast  display  of  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  food  uid  drink  that  goes  to  consumers  through 
the  channels  of  trade.  No  person  can  adequately  realize,  even 
with  so  tremendous  a  display  before  him,  the  immense  aggr^ate 
quantity  of  food  preparations  that  is  handled  by  the  merchants  of 
the  United  States  and  disposed  of  to  customers  over  their  coun- 
ters or  from  their  delivery  wagons.  This  exhibition  has,  however, 
afforded  to  visitors  some  notion  of  the  scope  of  this  great  trade 
and  the  very  extensive  variety  of  kind,  form  and  quality  of  the 
goods  handled.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  various  lines  of  canoed 
goods  were  a  prominent  feature  of  the  display.  Almost  every- 
thing that  is  eaten  is  put  up  in  one  way  or  another  in  glass  or  tin, 
sometimes  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  and  by  patent  processes. 
Fruits,  grains  and  meats  are  prepared  in  this  way  for  shipment,  sale 
and  preservation  in  so  many  forms  that  it  would  take  many  pages 
to  catalogue  them  and  many  volumes  to  describe  them.  Vege- 
tables also  go  into  the  tin  and  glass  enclosures  in  vast  quantities 
and,  as  every  housekeeper  knows,  the  varieties  of  pickles  are  more 
than  legion.  Besides,  there  are  innumerable  cereal  preparations 
in  endless  divi.sion  and  subdivision  and  combination;  an  infinite 
range  of  spices  and  condiments ;  meat  extracts  and  stocks  for 
various  cooked  dishes  and  pastry;  a  very  long  and  important  list 
of  preparations  pertaining  to  the  chemical  operations  of  prepar- 
ing food ;  bakery  products  of  every  description ;  very  many  prepa- 
rations for  table  beverages,  and  much  more.  All  these  things  are 
regular  articles  of  trade  and  not  only  form  a  very  large  part  of 
the  bulk  of  the  freights  of  commerce,  but  go  upon  the  tables  of 
every  one  of  the  millions  of  homes,  boarding-houses,  hotels  and 
restaurants  of  the  country  and  into  the  mouths  and  stomachs  of 
every  one  of  our  50,000,000  or  60,000,000  people. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  of  first-class,  imperative  importance  that 
all  this  great  variety  of  manufactured  and  prepared  material, 
which  constitutes  perhaps  the  larger  portion  of  the  total  food  sup- 
ply of  the  people,  in  cost  if  not  in  quantity,  and  upon  which  they 
depend  more  and  more  for  their  healthful  sustenance,  should  be 
pure  and  wholesome.  We  all  know  that  it  is  not  The  increasing 
demand  for  food  material  in  advanced  states  of  preparation  for 
use,  the  sharp  and  growing  competition  among  the  great  number 
of  concerns  for  preparing  it  that  the  demand  has  called  into  exist- 
ence, and  the  easy  facilities  Cor  fraud  which  the  nature  of  the 
business  affords,  have  tempted  manufacturers  to  great  lengths  in 
adulteration  and  In  the  cheapening  of  processes  by  means  which 
render  the  product  unwholesome  and  sometimes  even  poisonous. 
To  such  an  extent  is  this  true  that  it  has  been  said  that  there  is 
not  an  article  of  food  that  goes  on  our  tables,  or  an  element  that 
enters  into  its  preparation,  that  is  not  adulterated,  more  or  less. 
Some  of  these  adulterations  are  harmless,  but  they  diminish  the 
value  of  the  article  into  which  they  enter,  and  in  most  cases 
they  impair  its  wholesomeness.  Sometimes  the  adulterant  be- 
comes the  principal  ingredient  of  the  preparation  and  the  genuine 
material,  whose  name  the  compound  bears,  only  a  minor  part.  All 
this  is  bad,  and  it  is  for  the  interest  of  all  housekeepers,  the  in- 
terest, in  fact,  of  all  good  citizeesgit<£6fe|c|^Vu9Qi^^i^t^<iul- 
teration  and  to  use  all  [uracticable  means  to  insure  the^purity  of 
food  preparations. 
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The  exhibition  at  Albany  was  designed  to  further  this  end  by 
giving^  consumers  an  opportunity  for  a  close  and  critical  examinap 
tion  of  pure  food  preparations.  The  samples  of  goods  shown  by 
the  various  exhibitors  were  open  to  actual  test  and  comparison  and 
were  exhibited  with  facilities  for  acquiring  detailed  information 
concerning  them.  Coolting  operations  were  constantly  going  on 
in  which  the  quality  of  all  the  material  used  was  demonstrated 
by  actual  trial  under  the  same  a>nditions  that  obtain  in  the  kitchen 
and  the  result  was  offered  to  the  visitor  for  proof.  Many  thou- 
sands of  people  were  thus  afforded  an  opportunity  for  ascertain- 
ing  under  special  advantages  for  obtaining  accurate  knowledge, 
what  these  food  products  and  preparations  are  and  what  they 
should  be,  which  enter  so  largely  into  their  daily  diet.  The  effect 
must  be  to  very  greatly  promote  a  general  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  knowledge  win  certainly  be  used  to  the  great  gain 
of  the  cuisine  and  the  pockets  of  the  families  represented  among 
the  visitors  to  the  exhibition. 

The  example  set  by  the  New  York  association  oug^t  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  others.  Not  only  special  food  exhibitions  will  help  to 
promote  the  object  to  be  attained,  but  the  managers  of  our  town, 
county  and  state  fairs  would  be  doing  a  very  commendable  thing 
and  add  much  to  the  attraction  and  interest  of  their  exhibitions  if 
they  would  make  an  exhibition  of  food  products  a  special  and 
prominent  feature  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  the  Albany  exhibi- 
tion. A  general  movement  of  this  kind  would  have  a  powerful 
and  far-reaching  effect  in  educating  both  people  and  tradesmen  to 
an  understanding  of  the  matter,  and  would  in  a  most  important 
degree  conserve  the  true  welfare  of  American  homes. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  such  enterprises  as  that  carried 
on  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Learned  at  his  "  Strawberry  Hill  Farm,"  at  Flor- 
ence, Mass.,  which  has  been  descrilKd  in  Good  Housekeeping, 
demand  Interested  attention.  Manufactured  food  products  are 
not  the  only  direction  in  which  we  must,  guard  against  impurity. 
Healthy  and  healthful  meat  must  be  produced  under  healthful  and 
cleanly  conditions,  and  even  vegetables  in  their  natural  state  de- 
pend in  part  for  their  wholesomeness  and  for  the  value  they  re- 
turn for  the  price  paid  for  them  on  the  intelligence  and  honesty  of 
their  growers.  The  question,  in  fact,  broadens  with  study.  The 
tendency  toward  adulteration,  insufficient  care  and  actual  dishon- 
esty in  the  preparation  of  food  'materials  for  consumption,  is  due 
in  great  measure,  doubtless,  to  the  pressing  demand  for  cheapness 
in  cost  But  a  sensible  recognition  of  the  best  principles  of  econ- 
omy will  forbid  the  sacrifice  of  healthfulness  and  genuineness  to 
cheapness.  The  best  is  the  cheapest  when  healthfulness  is  in- 
volved, and  even  the  money  cost  is  often  increased  in  the  long 
run  by  buying  a  low-priced  article  when  the  low  price  is  due  to  in- 
ferior quality.  

OUB  HOUSEHOLD  PESTS  FBIZES. 
In  response  to  our  offer,  in  Good  Housekeeping  of  April  z8, 
No.  78,  of  One  Hundred  Dollars  in  Prizes  "for  recipes  or  treat- 
ment that  shall  give  relief  from  the  discomforts  of  their  presence, 
for  the  prevention  of  their  ravages,  and  for  the  extermination  of 
Bufiblo  Bugs,  Bed  Bugs,  Moths,  Flies  and  Fleas,  letters  were  re- 
ceived from  far  and  wide,  and  so  varied  and  divei^ified  were  these 
responses  in  tenor  and  detail,  that  it  was  found  difficult  to  decide 
who  were  entitled  to  the  prizes  offered,  and  they  were  turned  over 
to  C.  V.  Riley,  the  Government  Entomologist  at  Washington,  in 
order  that  the  awards  might  be  made  correctly  and  equably.  The 
decision  of  Mr.  Riley  is  given  elsewhere,  and  the  awards  go  to 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Worcester,  Mass. ;  Ste.  Genevieve,  Mo. ;  Ja- 
maica Plain,  Mass.;  Morristown,  N.  J.;  Wellington,  Mass.; 


Bloomington,  111.;  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  St.John»- 
bury,  Vt.;  Montreal,  Canada;  and  McCulloch's  Mills,  Pa.  The 
Entomologist's  decision  la  supplemented  by  his  own  recommended 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  Buffalo  Bug,  with  a  view  to  its  exter- 
mination, and  these,  coming  as  they  do  from  a  Government  official, 
who  has  given  the  subject  much  careful  study,  must  make  them  of 
great  value  to  all  housewives. 

Mr.  Riley's  decisions  and  awards,  published  elsewhere,  in  con- 
nection with  the  re-pubUcation  of  the  papers  furnished  by  those  to 
whom  he  has  awarded  the  prizes,  brings  to  a  close  a  Serial  publi- 
cation which  will  be  a  great  help  to  housekeepers,  for  all  time,  in 
ridding  their  homes  of  the  worst  of  Household  Pests. 

aOOB  HOUSEKEEFISa  fOB  THAHKSaiVIHe. 

The  Household  Harvest  Home. 
The  Thanksgiving  issue  of  Good  Housekeeping  will  be  a 
special  number  and  have  a  rich  Bill  of  Fare  for  Thanksgiving  Day 
discussion  and  digestion,  prepared  from  rare,  rich  and  racy  literary 
supplies. 

Thanksgiving  Bill  of  Fare. 

Mrs.  D.  A.  Lincoln  will  have  a  Thanksgiving  Dinner  Bill  of 
Fare,  with  instructions  for  its  proper  preparation  and  serving. 
Mrs.  Uncoln's  excellent  "Boston  Cook  Book,"  "Carving  and 
Serving,"  and  her  high  rank  as  a  lecturer  and  teacher  in  Cooking 
Schools,  give  ample  assurance  that  the  Thanksgiving  Dinner, 
which  she  arranges  for  our  Table  of  Contents,  will  be  one  every 
way  worthy  of  the  giving  of  thanks  over.  As  the  Thanksgiving 
issue  of  Good  Housekeeping  will  be  printed  and  mailed  a  fuU 
week  before  Thanksgiving  Day,  such  housewives  as  may  wish 
to  avail  themselves  of  her  aid  in  preparing  their  Thanksgiving 
Dinner,  will  have  ample  opportunity  of  securing  her  assistance 
and  instruction. 

The  Celebrated  Peterkin  Family. 

Miss  Lucretia  P.  Hale's  marvelous  and  mirth-provoking  Peterkin 
Family,  who  have  not  appeared  in  public  "  of  late  years,"  will  take 
prominent  seats  at  our  Dinner  Table  and  will  there  relate  the  story 
of  "  Thanksgiving  at  the  Peterkins',"  drawn  from  their  past  annals, 
never  before  written  out  or  thought  of.  The  doings  of  the  Peter- 
kin family,  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  recorded  in  the 
best  and  most  popular  publications  of  their  day  and  generatioo, 
have  become  household  words  with  those  who  appreciate  and  prize 
quiet  humor,  good  natured  satire  and  pleasant  pastime.  Such  as 
these  and  the  world  at  la.rge,  as  well,  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
hear  from  the  Peterkins  again  in  the  Thanksgiving  number  of 
Good  Housekeeping. 

Literary  Dinner,  Illustrated. 

The  Quiet  Hours  Department  will  present  an  illustrated  Literary 
Dinner,  of  thirty-nine  dishes,  arranged  in  place  on  the  table,  with 
sixty  guests.  The  nunes  of  the  dishes  and  the  guests  will  be  as 
plainly  characterized  as  may  be,  !n  riddle,  and  for  the  solution, 
or  correct  naming  of  the  dishes  and  the  guests,  a  prize  will  be 
awarded  for  the  first  correct  solution,  of  an  elegant  Fruit  Dish, 
from  the  celebrated  Meriden  Brittania  Company's  Manufacture, 
and  valued  at  $40. 

Thanksgiving  Poem. 
A  charming  Thanksgiving'  poem  by  Helen  Cha&e,  one  of  her 
best,  is  being  handsomely  illustrated  for  the  opening  page. 
Thanksgiving  Story. 
"  Thanksgiving  for  Two,"  a  touching  .siory  of  home  life,  by  Olive 
£.  Dana,  will  have  prominep|l:^{aLc^^d^^^^^|i^Fare  will 
be  of  the  best  possible  attainable  ma      Is  and  th^whme  will  be 
served  attractively  and  appetizingly. 
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OOOB  THmOS  II  OOOD  HOUSEKEEFDra. 

The  Twenty-sixth  and  last  of  the  lesson-ch^ters  of  Hester  M. 
Poole's  "  Philosophy  of  Living "  summarizes  and  fitly  concludes 
this  excellent  series. 

The  late  Prof.  Richard  A.  Proctor  held  that  there  was  no  reason 
in  the  nature  of  things  why  men  miglit  not  live  forever.  If  we 
knew  how  to  manage  our  lives  to  meet  the  requirements  of  nature's 
laws  we  should  at  least  Icnow  "  How  to  Live  to  a  Good  Old  Age." 
Or.  J.  W.  French  gives  some  wise  exhortations  under  this  head. 

What  to  do  and  what  not  to  do  in  the  matter  of  "  A  Ladies'  Re- 
ception "  is  well  presented  by  Anna  Sawyer. 

A  third  paper  on  "  The  Story  of  a  Household  Lamp,"  by  Anna 
Barrtnps,  sets  forth  the  usefulness  and  economy  of  lamp-stoves  in 
very  attractive  fashion. 

Enid  Bee  has  another  paper  on  "  Decorating  One's  Own  China," 
which  will  be  studied  with  much  interest 

The  story  of  a  young  Benedick  and  his  puzzling  over  the  problem 
of  "  House  Warming,"  touches  a  subject  of  practical  and  present 
importance  at  this  season.  Good  Housekeeping  readers  are  in- 
vited to  send  tn  brief  notes  of  their  own  opinions  and  experience 
with  their  conclusions  and  the  reasons  therefor  concisely  ex- 
pressed. 

**  Semper  Paratus  "—who  can  say  it  of  themselves.  A  bit  of 
practical  experience  related  by  Laura  Dayton  Eakin  may  stimulate 
some  to  endeavor  to  approximate  it. 

Self-help  for  women  is  a  topic  of  constant  interest  in  these  days. 
The  experience  of  a.  young  woman  who  discovered  a  practical  so- 
lution of  the  problem  is  very  pleasantly  related  by  Rose  Carthame. 

£very-day  Desserts  "  are  presented  by  Ruth  Hall  in  good  .time 
for  November  bills  of  fare. 

"  Butternuts  "  has  a  good  word  for  "  Hospital  Nurses." 

There  is  the  usual  charm  in  what  Helena  Rowe  has  to  say  about 
**  Family  Fashions  and  Fancies." 

The  "  Cory  Corner  "  is  still  inviting  and  enticing. 

The  award  of  Prizes  for  the  best  remedies  for  "  Household 
Pests  **  is  aunounced  in  this  number,  and  the  letters  of  the  suc- 
cessful competitors  are  printed.  They  and  all  the  readers  of  Good 
Housekeeping  are  to  be  cong^tulated  on  the  successful  issue 
of  this  Series,  which  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  defense  of 
the  nation's  homes  against  some  of  their  worst  enemies. 

In  the  Editor's  Portfolio  attention  is  bespoken  to  a  very  im- 
portant point  In  Home  Economy— the  purity  and  genuineness  of 
food  preparations  that  are  supplied  through  the  channels  of  trade. 
The  subject  is  worthy  of  spiedal  attention  and  study  in  all  the 
Homes  of  the  World,  bearing  as  it  does  upon  a  vital  consider- 
ation in  the  welfare  of  all  homes. 

Do  not  be  sparing  in  your  enjoyment  of  our  Bill  of  Fare— there 
is  plenty  more.  

TABLE  ETIQUETTE. 
An  interesting  and  valuable  Series  of  papers,  by  Mrs.  C.  K. 
Munroe,  on  Table  Etiquette  will  appear  in  volume  VI II  of  Good 
Housekeeping,  which  commences  with  the  issue  for  November 
lo,  of  which  No.  i  will  treat  of  The  Laying  of  the  Table-cloth, 
Table  Napery,  etc. ;  No.  t  of  The  Duties  of  the  Host  and  Hostess ; 
No.  3  of  the  Etiquette  of  Small  Things,  and  No  4  of  What  to  do 
with  the  Children  at  Table.  These  papers  have  been  prepj^red,  at 
the  request  of  the  management  of  Good  Housekeepii^^  Id  re- 
sponse to  applications  from  many  of  its  readers  for  reli^L,  infor- 
mation on  the  points  which  the  subjects  cover.  They  ,.1  ;idd 
much  to  the  appetizing  features  of  the  Bill  of  Fare  no»  * 
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Molly  Bishop's  Family. 
This  charming  story,  by  Mrs.  Catherine  Owen,  which  originally 
appeared  as  a  Serial  in  Good  Housekeeping,  has  been  put  in 
permanent  form  between  covers,  and  will  make  a  most  desirable 
addition  to  the  family  library.  It  is  in  the  line  of  Mrs.  Owen's 
writings— heli^ul  toward  self-helpfuhiess,  and  written  to  please 
and  entertain  as  well  as  to  instruct  and  promote  jn-actical  wisdom 
and  self-reliance.  It  is  at  once  a  fascinating  novel  and  a  house- 
keeper's handbook.  Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 


appetizmg : 
tion  for  our  forthcoming  volume. 


Lelsure  Hours. 
The  October  number  of  "  Leisure  Hours,"  the  literary  and  so- 
ciety journal,  published  at  Philadelphia,  is  one  of  the  best  that 
charming  and  dainty  periodical  has  yet  issued.  There  is  so  much 
that  is  good  in  it  that  its  readers  will  need  to  find  a  good  many 
leisure  hours  during  the  month  to  take  it  all  in,  and  the  malter  is 
so  varied,  covering,  indeed,  almost  all  the  wide  range  of  social, 
literary  and  home  life,  that  they  will  be  very  loath  to  miss 
reading  any  part  of  it.  "  Leisure  Hours  "  aims  to  be  a  popular 
literary  journal,  and  it  is  managed  with  excellent  judgment  toward 
that  end.   

Adam  and  Eve. 
Amanda  M.  Douglas  has  a  secure  place  in  the  regard  of  story 
readers.  Her  simple,  straightforward  style  of  narrative  pleases 
and  fascinates,  and  her  tact  in  the  management  of  detail  helps 
amazingly  in  the  interesting  quality  of  her  writing.  The  story  of  a 
**  A  Modern  Adam  and  Eve  in  a  Garden  "  is  one  of  the  mtist  thor- 
oughly enjoyable  she  has  ever  written.  It  relates  the  fortunes  of 
a  brother  aod  sister  who  had  to  make  their  own  way  in  the  world 
and  tells  how  they  did  it — a  wholesome  story  in  every  way  and 
one  that  no  reader  will  leave  unfinished  once  begun,  while  every 
reader  will  become  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Adam  and 
Eve  and  others  in  the  story  that  he  will  part  from  them  with 
sadness  as  from  old  and  loved  friends.  Young  people  in  teens 
and  twenties  especially  should  not  lail  to  read  it.  Boston :  Lee  & 
Shepard. 

Thoughts  of  Great  Minds. 
Miss  Julia  B.  Hoitt,  deputy  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
in  California,  has  made  a  collection  of  "  Excellent  Quotations  for 
Home  and  School,"  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  pupils  and  brought 
them  together  in  a  convenient  volume  of  329  pages.  The  volume 
is  compiled  in  pursuance  of  the.idea  of  inculcating  moral  traiuiug 
and  noble  aims  by  the  memorizing  and  repetition  of  what  is  best  in 
the  mature  thought  of  great  minds.  Dependence  for  the  value  of 
this  training  is  placed  on  the  well-understood  fact  that  what  is 
thoroughly  learned  and  memorized  in  childhood  and  early  youth 
is  more  securely  fixed  in  the  mind  than  anything  learned  in  later 
life.  These  selections  are  made  with  good  judgment,  and  are 
suitable  for  home  use  as  well  as  for  the  school.  An  index  of 
authors  and  a  topical  index  are  appended  to  the  volume.  Boston : 
Lee  &  Shepard. 

Art  In  the  Home. 
Household  art  has  no  more  popular  or  satisfying  organ  and  ex- 
ponent in  the  homes  of  America  than  tlie  "Art  Interchange,"  pub- 
lished by  William  Whitlock,  at  37  and  39  West  Twenty-Second 
street.  New  York,  and  edited  by  Mrs.  Josephine  Belding.  Its 
range  is  comprehensive  and  varied  and  its  treatment  of  topics  es- 
pecially adapted  to  home  art  work  in  all  its  lines— painting,  ce- 
ramics, etching,  embroideries,  and  every  other  species  of  household 
decoration.    Besides  its  admirable  text  treatment  the  "Inter- 
change" is  generous  in  illustration  and  in  furnishing  studies,  de- 
signs and  copies  for  the  home  artist.   Its  department  of  Notes  and 
Queries  is  one  of  the  best  in  this  line  of  study  and  work  published 
anywhere  and  is  exceedingly  valuable  and  helpful.   The  Library, 
too,  is  a  feature  in  the  "Art  Interchange"  by  no  means  the  least 
among  its  attractions.   The  **  Art  Interchange  "  sets  a  high  stand- 
ard in  all  its  departments  and  helps  its  readers  to  live  up  to  it — 
and  so  makes  itself  an  indispensable  visitor  in  homes  where  the 
1.  uses  of  beauty  are  understood  and  improved.^ 
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THE  OLD  OAKEN  BUCKET. 
How  dear  to  this  heart  are  the  sceaes  of  my 
childhood, 

When  fond  recollections  present  them  to 
view  I 

The  orchard,  the  meadow,  the  deep  tangled 
wildwoodt 

And  every  loved  spot  which  my  infancy 
knew; 

The  wide-spreadinc  pond  and  the  mill  which 
stood  by  it, 
The  bridge  and  the  rock  where  the  cataract 
fell: 

The  cot     my  father,  the  dairy-house  nigh  it, 
And  e'en  the  rude  backet  which  hung  in  the 
well: 

The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket, 
The  moss-cover'd  bucket,  which  hung  in  the 
well. 

That  moss-cover'd  vessel  I  hail  as  a  treasure ; 
For  often,  at  noon,  when  return'd  from  the 
field, 

I  found  it  the  source  of  an  exquisite  pleasure, 
The  purest  and  sweetest  that  Nature  can 

yield. 

How  ardent  I  seized  it,  with  hands  that  were 

glowing ! 

And  quick  to  the  white-pebbled  bottom  it 

fell; 

Then  soon,  with  the  emblem  of  truth  over- 
flowing. 

And  dripping  with  coolness,  it  rose  from  the 

well: 

The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket. 
The  moss-cover'd  bucket  arose  from  the  well. 

How  sweet  from  the  green  mossy  brim  to  re- 
ceive It, 

As  poised  on  the  curb  it  inclined  to  my 

lips  t 

Not  a  full  blushing  goblet  could  tempt  me  to 
leave  it. 

Though  filled  with  the  nectar  that  Jupiter 

sips. 

And  now,  far  removed  from  the  loved  situar 
tion, 

The  tear  of  regret  will  intrusively  swell, 
As  fancy  reverts  to  my  father's  plantation. 
And  sighs  for  the  bucket  which  bangs  in  the 
well: 

The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket, 
TH»  moss-cover'd  bucket,  which  hangs  in  the 
well. 

— Samuel  Woodworth, 


THE  OLD  OAKEN  BUCKET. 

{AS  REVISKD  AND  EDITED  ItY  A  "SANITARIAN.") 
With  what  anguish  of  mind  I  remember  my 
childhood. 

Recalled  in  the  light  of  a  knowledge  since 
gained  ; 

The  malarious  farm,  the  wet,  fungus-grown  wild- 
wood  ; 

The  chills  then  contracted  that  since  have  re- 
mained ; 

The  scum-covered  duck  pond,  the  pig-sty  close 
by  it, 

The  ditch  where  the  sour-smelltng  house  drain- 
age fell ; 

The  damp,  shaded  dwelling,  the  foul  barn-yard 
nigh  it— 

But  worse  than  all  else  was  that  terrible 
well; 

And  the  old  oaken  bucket  the  mold-crusted 
bucket 

The  moss-covered  bucket  that  hung  in  the 
well. 


Just  think  of  it  I    Moss  on  the  vessel  that 

lifted 

The  water  I  drank  in  the  days  called  to 

mind. 

Ere  I  knew  what  professors  and  scientists 

gifted 

In  the  water  of  wells  by  analysis  find. 
The  rotting  wood  fiber,  the  oxide  of  iron, 

The  algze,  the  frog  of  unusual  size. 
The  water  impure  as  the  verses  of  Byron, 

Are  things  I  remember  with  tears  in  my 
eyes. 

And  to  tell  the  sad  tmth— though  I  shudder  to 

think  it— 

I  considered  that  water  uncommonly  clear. 
And  often  at  noon,  when  I  went  there  to  drink  it, 

I  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  I  now  enjoy  beer. 
How  ardent  I  seized  it  with  hands  that  were 
grimy 

And  quick  to  the  mud-covered  bottom  tt  fell ; 
Then  reeking  with  nitrates  and  nitrites,  and 
slimy 

With  matter  organic^  it  rose  from  the  well. 

Oh  1  had  I  but  realized,  in  time  to  avoid  them. 
The  dangers  th^  lurked  in  that  pestilent 
draught, 

I'd  have  tested  for  organic  germs  and  destroyed 
them 

With  potassic  permanganate  ere  I  had  quaffed; 
Or,  perchance,  I'd  have  boiled  it  and  afterwards 
strained  it 

Through  filters  of  charcoal  and  gravel  com- 
bined 

Or,  after  distilling,  condensed  and  regained  it 
In  potable  form,  with  its  filth  left  behind. 

How  little  I  knew  of  the  dread  typhoid  fever 
Which  lurked  jn  the  water  I  ventured  to 
drink ; 

But  since  I  have  become  a  devoted  believer 
In  the  teachings  vi.  science,  I  shudder  to 
think. 

And  now  far  removed  from  the  scenes  I'm  de- 
scribing. 

The  story  for  warning  to  others  I  tell. 
As  memory  reverts  to  my  youthful  imbibing 
And  I  gag  at  the  thought  of  that  horrible 
well. 

And  the  old  oaken  bucket,  the  fungus-grown 
bucket- 
In  fact,  the  slop  bucket — that  hung  in  the  well. 

— /.  C.  Bttvies. 


PANCAKES. 
How  dear  to  my  heart  is  the  food  of  my  child- 
hood. 

When  poor  hotel  dinners  recall  it  to  view  ; 
The  chickens,  the  partridges  shot  in  the  wild- 
wood. 

And  all  kinds  of  jam  that  my  infancy  knew. 
The  plump  fat  old  turkey  with  cranberries 
nigh  it. 

The  mince  pies  which  often  I  ate  with  such 
joy, 

But  best  oS  them  all  and  I  cannot  deny  it. 
Were  those  good  buckwheat  pancakes  I  ate 

when  a  boy. 
Thosegoodbuckwheatpancakes,  those  excellent 

pancakes. 

Those  unrivaled  pancakes  I  ate  when  a  boy. 

That  old  pancake  griddle  I  hailed  as  a  trea- 
sure, 

For  at  noon  or  at  night,  when  returned  from  my 

toil, 

I  found  it  the  source  of  an  exquisite  pleasure, 
Far  better  than  food  that  you  roast,  bake  or 
boil. 

How  ardent  I  seized  them  with  countenance 
Rowing, 


And  onto  the  taUe  did  bear  them  with  joy. 
And  so(Hi  to  my  mouth  mighty  fragments  were 
ffoing. 

Of  those  good  buckwheat  pancakes  I  ate  whta 
a  boy. 

Th(»e  good  buckwheat  pancakes,  those  excellent 
pancakes, 

Those  unrivaled  pancakes  I  ate  when  a  boy. 

How  nice  from  the  griddle  right  hot  to  receive 
them, 

To  swallow  them  quickly  and  then  cafl  for 
more; 

Not  even  ambrosia  would  tempt  me  to  le^ve 
them, 

When  once  they  had  entered  my  mouth's  open 

door. 

And  oft  when  pursuing  my  way  through  life's 
wildwood. 

And  learning  a  bit  of  its  sorrow  and  joy. 
My  fancy  returns  to  the  scenes  of  my  child- 
hood 

And  those  good  buckwheat  pancakes  I  ate  when 
a  boy. 

Those  good  buckwheat  pancakes,  those  excellent 
pancakes. 

Those  unrivaled  pancakes  I  ate  when  a  boy. 

— George  E.  BaldatiM. 


THAT  VICIOUS  OLD  BUCKET. 
How  fresh  in  my  mind  are  the  scenes  of  my 
childhood. 

As  fond  recollection  presents  them  to  view  I 
The  cow-stall,  the  pig-pen,  the  ten  cords  of  fire 
wood. 

And  all  the  tough  chores  that  I  had  to  go 
through. 

The  weeds  in  the  garden,  the  stones  in  the 
stubble, 

The  errands  to  run  and  the  white  beans  to 
shell; 

And  (when  I'd  already  a  surplus  of  trouble) 
The  bucket  that  viciously  dropped  in  the 
well 

The  rotten-roped  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket, 
The  confounded  bucket  that  dropped  in  the 
welll 

After  trudging  all  day  in  the  wake  of  a  harrow, 
The  team  I  must  water  ere  getting  my  grub ; 

Cross,  foot-sore  and  tired  clear  to  the  marrow, 
I'd  seize  on  the  windlass  to  fill  up  their  tub. 

So  downward  that  bucket,  demurely  meandered, 
And  then  with  hard  lugging,  it  "  rose  from  the 
well ; " 

But  ere  I  could  dump  it,  the  rope  had  dis- 
banded. 

And,  spang  I  ttf  the  bottom  the  'taroal  thing 

fell  I 

The  fiendish  old  bucket!  the  rotten- roped 

bucket  I 

The  hundred-ton  bucket  that  dropped  in  the 

welll 

Then  with  grapples  and  "  creepers,"  and  like 

botherations, 
I  bent  o'er  the  well  like  a  capital  A  ; 
And  mingling  my  tears  with  devout  invoca- 
tions, 

I  sprinkled  them  down  as  I  angled  away. 
How  it  caught  — and  slipped  off  — and  at  last 
caught  securely  t 
I  pulled  with  a  joy  my  words  cannot  tell ; 
And  I  hugged,  not  from  love,  but  to  hold  it 
more  surely — 
The  mud-covered  bucket  that  rose  from  the 
well. 

The  slippery  old  bucket,  the  rotten  old  bucket. 
The  mud'Covered  bucket  that  rose  from  the 


welll 
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Cookies,  Lobster  Croquettes,  and  Cloth  Scarf. 

Why  Do  They  Stick  f  ^  i 
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Cozy  Comer,  The—  69 

Aslcliiff  for  Further  ParttcuUiB, 
Cooperative  Housekeepinir, 
Making  the  House  and  Home  Go  by  Itself, 
Election  Cake, 

Soups,  Charlotte  Russe  and  Silad  Dmsing. 

Cozy  Comer,  The—  93 

Merino  Under  Garments, 

Vegetarian  Cooking, 

Beef  Stews  and  Lett-Uveis. 

How  to  Make  Rusk, 

Poem  Identified- "Endurance^" 

Diffident  Servants, 

A  Variation  on  Belle  Fritters. 


Cozy  Coiner,  The—  116 

Serving  Cheese, 

Japanese  Cotton  for  Lamp-Shades, 
A  Cast  Iron  Gridiron, 
Why  Notr 

Carpet  Weaving  and  China  Cement, 
Poem  Identified —"Good  Morning," 
Cloth  Waste, 

Old-Pashioned  Gingerttread, 

Soft  Gingerbread  and  Ginger  Cookies, 

Holuses  Cake,  Pop-Corn  Balls  and  Soaps  tone 

Griddles, 
A  Roman  Stripe, 

Replies  and  Recipes— Chocolate  Eclairs,  Lady- 
Fingers,  LoMter  Croquettes,  Cookies,Gin- 

Su-  Cookies,  Soft  Holasses  Cake,  Pop- 
am  Balls. 

Cozy  Comer.  The —  140 

Uyster  Scallop  and  Chicken  Salad, 
Opeta  Caramels  and  Bon-Bons, 
Asked  For  and  Answered, 
Left-Over  Beef  Roasts, 
Cloth  Samples— Agwn. 

Cozy  Comer,  The—       .......  164 

As  to  Furniture  Polish, 

Colorado  Gingerbread, 

Always  Bright  and  Shining, 

Japanese  Cotton  for  Lamp-shades, 

A  Cast  Iron  Gridiron, 

Winter  Treatment  of  the  Cactus, 

Creamed  Chicken, 

Again  The  Moth, 

Miss  Parloa  Replies, 

Three  Replies  in  One. 

Asked  and  Answered  Agahi— "  Right  and  Wrong." 
Wings. 

CozT  Comer,  The—  188 

A  Very  Particular  Notice, 
Icing, 

About  Asphodels, 
Htime-Made  Crackers, 
Pillow  Shams, 
More  Light  Wanted, 
Oven  Thermometers, 
White  Sponge  Cake, 
Furniture  Polish, 

Baking-powder  and  Lemon  Pie  Frosting. 
Carpet  and  Portiere  Weaving, 
SpongeOdte,  Cheese  Straws  and  "  Left  Overs." 
Cnicken  Salad  and  Oyster  Scallop. 

Coflr  Comer,  The—  213 

Glass  Jewels, 

"Unidentified"  Identified  "In  the  Solemn 

Midnight  Centuries  Ago," 
Turpentine  for  Moths, 
Pure  Lard, 

Wants  More  Information,  ■ 

The  Why  of  It 

Chicken  Salad, 

Scalloped  Oysters, 

Keeping  Silver  BriRht, 

Fig  Cake,  Almond  Cake  and  Scalloped  Veal. 

Cozy  Corner,  The—  236 

Once  more. 

Card  Party  Refreshments, 
Fruit  Cake. 

A  Recipe  tor  Soft  Icing, 

The  Care  of  Silver, 

Winter  Treatment  of  Cactus. 

Home-Made  Crackers,  (T'wo  Communicaiums) , 

Furniture  Polish,  {Four  CommttnicatioHit. 

Cozy  Comer,  The-  260 

For  Decorating  China, 
Lyonnaise  Potatoes, 
Pure  Olive  Oil, 
Cleaning  Lanip-Buraers, 
A  Budget  of  Inguirlei, 
A  "Very  Boon." 


Cozy  Comer,  The— 
Shoe  Brushes, 
Icing, 

Lfly  Bulbs  and  Fruit  Jars, 
The  Quality  of  Lard. 

Cozy  Comer,  The — 
Bread  Dough  CoReeCake, 
Maple  Caramel  Cake, 
Strawberry  Short  Cake, 
Madame  Tussaud's  Wax  Works, 
Butter  Cakes. 
Can  ope  Lorenzo, 
Cream  Sponge, 
Pickled  Chestnuts, 
Rendering  Lard, 
Furniture  Polish, 
Harrison  Cake, 
Steamed  Brown  Bread, 
Walnut  Pickle  and  Caf  chnp. 
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Page 

Cranberries,  A  Chapter  on.  Mary  J.  Ashton—  aS7 
Cranberry  Sauce, 
Cranberry  Jelly, 
Roty  Poly  Puddinr, 
Sance  for  Roly  Poly  Pudding. 
Cranberry  Pie. 
Cream,  English  Tarts  and  Devonshire.  Harie 

Goualdl  153 

Croup.  Amelia  A.  Whitfield,  M.  D.  .  .133 
Crumbs  from  Everybody's  Table.  .   No.  i,  11 

"       .      .   No.  3,  ii 
"  "       .      .   No.  s,  ii 

"       .      .   No.  7,  ii 
»       .      .   No.  8,  ii 
"       .      .   No.  9.  ii 
'•  "  •■      .     .  No.  10,  ii 

"  "  "       .      .  No.ii,il 

"  "  *'       .      .   No.  13.  ii 

Curtains,  Lace.   Anna  Griscom  173 

Cynosure  of  Home,  The.   Mrs.  M.  H.  Paris.    .  13s 
D 

Dainty  English  Dishes,  Some.    Frances  B. 

James  354 

Danger  Behind  the  Boards.  Clarissa  Potter.  .  236 
"  Dangling  Hands."  Juniata  Stafford.  ,  .  loS 
Daughters,  Economy  in  Dress  for  Our.  Cuno 

Vidal  130 

DaughterSboaldbeTrained,JustHowA.  Zenas 

Hmt.  313 

Decorathig  One's  Own  China.  V.  Enid  Bee.  .  161 
Delicious  Confection,  A.   Mary  M.  Todd.        .  335 
Desserts  for  Every  Day.  VII.  (Dec.)  RuthHaU.  34 
"      "    VIII.    (January.)       .  in 
"  "      "    IX.      (Febmary.)      .  163 

*'      "    X.       (March.)         .  206 
"    XI.      (April.)  .  225 

"  XII.  (May)  .  .  306 
Dick's  Christmas  Gift  C.  A.  Kiefe.  ...  88 
Dinlng-Room  Drug-Shops.  H.  H.  C.  .  .  331 
Dinner,  Preparing  and  Serving.  Maria  Parloa.  56 
Dinners  Again,  Sunday.  Mary  L.  B.  Branch.  nj 
Dishes,  Some  Queer  Southern.  E.  L.  H.  W.  .  301 

Dish  of  Oysters,  A  99 

Drawers,  Bureau.  Juniata  Stafford.  ...  16 
Dresses,  Evening.    Helena  Rowe.  .  "3 

Dresses  Just  Alike,  Two  Blue  Tricot  C.  A. 

Kiefe.  88 

Dress  for  Our  Daitghters,  Economy  In.  Cuno 

VidaL  130 

Dried  Fraits.   176 

l>rag^Shops,  Dining-Room.  H.  M.  C.  .  .  331 
Dusty  Tale.  A.   Ella  Sturtevant  Webb.  .  346 

Dwelling,  The  English.  204 

Dyspepsia,  Dining-Room  Drug-Shops  for  the 

Convenience  of  Victims  of.   H.  If.  C.     .  331 
K 

Easter  In  the  Olden  Time.  Florence  H,  Brown.  293 
Easter,  Mrs.  Peck's.  C.  A.  K,  .  .300 
Economy  in  Dress  for  Our  Daughters,  Cuno 

Vidal  130 

Editor's  Pwtfollo—  ai 

Volume  VIIL  .    ^    .  . 

Good  Housexbbfing  for  Thanksgiving, 
Good  Books  from  GoOD  HousBKBBriKG, 
Good  Things  in  Good  Housbkbbfing. 

Editor's  Portfolio-  47 

Thanksgiving  Day, 

Let  Us  Be  Thankful, 

Good  Things  in  Good  Hodsexbbfing. 

Editor's  Port'oHo—  71 

Darkened  Doorways, 
Good  HousEKEHFiNr:  for  Christmas, 
Good  Things  in  Good  Housbkebping, 
Literary  "  Protection," 

Is  Marriage  a  Failure?" 
Our  Literary  Dinner.    [Page  iv.] 

Editor's  Portfolio—  95 

Goon  Houskkhkpino  Christmas  Giblets, 
Good  Things  in  Goon  Housbkbeping. 
Men's  Dress  Reform, 
Book  Memoranda, 
Two  Rich  Gift  Books, 
ChariUble  Women, 

Editor's  Portfolio—        .     '  Ii9 

Women  as  Inventors, 

Errors  About  Food, 

Maxims  for  the  New  Year. 

Good  Things  in  Good  Housbkbbpimg, 

Our  Literary  Dinner. 

Editor's  Portfolio—  143 

After  Dinner  ViKaaiV%--iForty  eighi  i^aktrs), 
l.ad>es'  Fashions. 

Good  Things  in  Good  Housbkebping, 
Home  FhrnishinR  and  Decoration, 
Questioning  the  Ferit. 


Pace 

Editor's  Portfolio—  167 

Knowledge  with  Pleasure, 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars  In  Cash  Prizes, 

Good  Things  in  Good  Housbkebping. 

Social  Taxes. 

Editor's  Portfolio—  191 

■Good  Things  in  Good  HousbiCbbping, 

One  Hundred  and  IVty  Dollars  in  CaA  Prizes, 

The  Home  Life  of  Our  National  Ca^tal, 

A  Crowded  Show, 

There  is  no  Comparison. 
E(Utor's  Portfolio—  

Household  Pests, 

Better  Lu6k  Next  Time, 

The  Inaugural  Ball, 

A  Crowded  Show, 

Good  Things  in  Good  Housbkbbpiro. 
Editoi's  Portfolio —  jjg 

Good  Things  \a  Good  Housbkbbfing. 

Good  Housbkbbfino  Prise  Papers, 

"True,  O  King," 
Editor's  Portfolio—  963 

Good  Thlni^  in  Good  Housbkbepikg, 

Exterminating  the  Carpet  Bug, 

A  Cool "  Unfortunately," 

Good  Housrkebpino  Prize  Puzzles,  - 

Painting  on  China. 

Good  Housbkbeping  Prize  Papers, 

Our  Hidden  Menagerie,  (5ee  page  vL) 
Editor's  Portfolio—  ^ 

Good  Things  in  Good  Housbkebping. 

Is  Man  an  "Animal 

The  Inaugural  Ball, 

After  the  show.   {fligJUy  UstimMitt). 
Editor's  Portfolio—  311 

Four  Years  Old, 

Good  Thinjgs  In  Good  Housbkbeping, 
Normal  School  Education, 
After  the  Inaugural  Ball, 
Every-Day  Desserts, 
A  No  Name  Nnmlm. 

Education,  TheSo-CalledHiglier.  Zenas  Dane.  aSo 

Egg  Lore.  Hrs.  M.  E.  C.  Bates.       ...  273 

Eggs.  A  Nest  of.   Hrs.  H.  E.  C.  Bates-  .      .  369 

Boiled  E»s, 
Creamed  Ehs, 
Fricasseed  ^rgs, 
Eggs  with  Forcemeat, 
Egg  Cutieta, 

Hard-Boflcd  Eggs  Scalloped, 
Cups  and  Saucers, 


Eggs  in  the  Nest, 
Stuffed  Eggs, 
Ham  and  Eggs, 


Fried  Eggs, 
Fried  Egg  Sandwiches, 
Baked  Eggs, 
DroppedEgffs, 
Dropped  Eggs  with  Ham, 
Dropped  Eggs  With  Rice, 
Dropped  Eggs  on  Hash, 
Scrambled  Eggs, 
Scrambled  Eggs  with  Milk, 
Scrambled  Eggn  with  Gravy, 
Scalloped  Eggs, 

Scrambled  Eggs  with  Fried  Pork  or  Han, 

Scrambled  Eggs  with  Ham  and  Toast, 

Scrambled  Eggs  with  Fish, 

Whirled  Eggs, 

Plain  Omelet, 

Eggs  and  Herring, 

Eggs  and  Cheese, 

Eggs  and  CaUMge, 

Eggs  with  Crackers, 

Eggs  and  Asparagus, 

Eggs  and  Green  Com, 

Eggs  and  Apples, 

Eggs  and  Apples— No.  a. 

Egg  Balls  wltii  Soup, 

PicWed  Eggs. 

Motbet'sCusta'd. 

,    A  Nest  of.   Mrs.  Agnes  B.  Onnibee. 
o  Tell  if  Eggs  are  Fresh, 
To  Pack  Down  Eggs, 
Eggs  for  Breakfast  and  Luncheon, 

Baked  Eggs, 

Eggs  Foamed  in  Oil, 

Scrambled  Eggs, 

Eggs  with  Cheese, 

Fried  Eggs, 

Hard  Boiled  Eggs, 

Pickled  Eggs, 

Omelets, 

Plain  Omelets, 

Cheaper  Omelet 

Eggs  for  Luncheon  and  Tea, 

Omelet  Soufflj, 

Eggs  with  Cheese, 

Puffed  Eggs, 

Snow  Eggs, 

Spanish  Golden  Foam, 

Egg  Salad, 

Custards, 

Plain  Boiled  Custard, 
Raked  CusUrd. 
Floating  Island. 

Eggs  for  the  Invalids  and  Utile  Ones, 
Eggs  Poached  in  Broth, 
Baked  Omelet, 
Steamed  Eer. 
Egg  Sandwiches, 
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Ens,  A  Nest  of.   Un.  Agoes  B.  Ormsbee  —  .  m 
Lsmoiude  with  White  ofEsE,  • 
En  Leinoiade, 
Cmee  with  Egg, 
En  and  Milk  Punch, 

Egg  Cordial,  I 
Eggs  Routed  in  Sand, 
Eggs,  Coolced  SaUd  Dressing, 
Egg  Pudding  Sauce, 

Elevator  Door  Open,  The.  Grace  Willonghbr.  ao8 
Elizabeth's  Seven  Offers,  Miss.  Beme  Chandler.  107 
Embroidery  for  Boole-Covers.      ....  68 

EnglishDisWSomeDalnty.  Fkances B.  James.  354 
Fillet  of  Anchovy,  ^ 
Anchovy  Toast, 
Green  Anchovy  Bntter, 
Forced  Eggs, 
Cheese  Eggs, 
Savory  Toast, 
Hot  Sardines  on  Toast, 
Scotch  Woodcodt, 
Welsh  Rarebit, 
Welsh  Boy, 

Prince  Albert  Sandwiches, 
Cheese  Fondue, 
Kammakins, 
Chutney. 

English  Dwelling,  The.  204 

Engravings,  Paintings  and.  Mrs.  F.  P.  Smith.  114 
Entertainment,  A  Pleasant  Evening's.  A.  .  257 
Entertainments,  Amateur.   I.   Isabella  Laning 

Candee  ,60 

Entertainments,  Amateur.  II.  Isabella  Laning 

Candee.  152 

Entertainments,  Novelties  in  Social.  Annie 

Curd.  ........ 

Eskimos,  How  The;  Keep  House.  Flrederlck 

Sdiwatka.  171 

Etiqaette  of   Correspondence,   The.  Anna 

Sawyer.  221 

Etiquette  of  Invitations,  Th&   Florence  Howe 

Hall  ,04 

Etiquette  of  Small  Things,  The.   Mary  Ban 

Munroe  155 

Etiquette  of  Travel,  The.  Florence  Howe  Hall.  319 
Etiqaette  Table.  I.   Mary  Bair  Mnnroe.  .  9 

"11  123 

"       "1  195 

Evening  Recreations.   Lora  Bell.  .  .310 

Evcry-Day  Desserts.   VH.    (Dec.)  Ruth  Hall.  34 
Orange  Ice, 
Carrot  Pudding, 
Mrs.  C.'s  Pudding, 
Lemon  Jelly  Sponge, 
Sago  Peach  Padding, 
Roxbury  Cakes. 
Mince  Pie, 
Hominy  Pudding, 
Cocoanut  and  Apple  Tart. 
Peach  Cobbler. 
Strawberry  Roll. 
Cake  and  Bread  Pudding, 
Midnight  Pudding, 
RolyPoly, 
Squash  Pie, 
Rice  Fritters. 
Danish  Cream, 
Baked  Omelet, 
Wafers. 

Perfect  Pudding, 
German  Pie, 
Buffalo  Pudding, 
Whitpot. 
Lemen  Rice, 
Plum  Pudding. 
Mary's  Pudding, 
iShort  Cake, 
Apple^Tum  ov  era, 
Ric< 


Tee  Pire, 
—emon  Ai._ — 
Berry  Pudding. 


Lemon^Ajijile  Pudding, 


Every  Day  Desserts.   VIII.    (January.)— . 
Holiday  Puddmg, 
Nut  Pudding, 
Apple  Tapioca  Pudding, 
Lemon  PuSs. 
Cranberry  Tarts, 
Commeal  Pudding, 
Rolled  Dumplings, 
Pancakes, 
Brown  Betty. 
Mock  Mince  Pie. 
Cottase  Pudding, 
Rtce  Croquettes, 
Lenox  Pudding, 
English  Cakes, 
Baked  Apples, 
Coffee  Pudding, 
Cornstarch  Blanc  Mange, 
Baked  Plum  Pudding. 
Fried  Plum  Pudding. 
Apple  Pie, 
Hoffman  Pudding, 
Molly's  Pudding' 
Citron  Podding, 


Every-Day  Desserts.   VIH,   Uannary.)— , 
Sweet  Fritters,  »/  ■ 

Wine  Jelly. 
Kaisjn  Pudding, 
Apple  John, 
Delmont  Pudding, 
Jam  Puffs, 
Peach  Meringue, 
German  Toast 

EvCTj-^yDesserts.   IX.   (February.)-  . 

Fried  Apples, 
Boiled  Pudding, 
Dried  Apple  Pie, 
Manchester  Pudding, 
Currant  Pudding, 
Jam  Popovers, 
Apple  Mould, 
Chester  Pudding. 
Jelly  Tarts. 
Orange  Pudding, 
Troy  Pudding, 
Macaroni  Pudding, 
Deep  Peach  Pie, 
Amber  Pudding, 
Merry  Padding, 
Fruit  Short  Cake, 
Apple  Batter  Pudding, 
Lemon  Jelly, 
Hominy  Croquettes, 
Peach  SaowAift, 
Fruit  Cake  Pud^ng, 
Sally  Lunn, 
Rice  and  Jam  Padding, 


Page 
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Hanover  Pudding. 

Every-Day  Desserts.   X.  March.- 
Lemon  Pie  Pudding. 
White  Puffs, 
Jam  Pancakes, 
Chocolate  Meringue, 
Duke's  Pudding, 
Maple  Wax, 
Bread  Raisin  Pudding, 
Apple  Custard  Pie, 
Buns  Cake, 

Baked  Batter  Pudding, 
Strawberry  Tarts, 
Patty  pan  Pudding, 
Cocoanut  Loaf, 
Orange  Jelly, 
Sweet  Biscuit, 
Bidced  Apples  and  Jellr, 
Fritters,  ' 
Rice  Pudding, 
Fig  Pudding, 
Lemon  Cheese  Patties, 
Apple  Sponge. 
Impromptu  Mince  Pie, 
Orange  Cream  Pudding, 


Commeal  Fruit  Pudding, 
Jam  and  Snow, 
Queen's  Pudding, 
Waffles, 

Cocoanut  and  Apple  Pudding, 
Orange  Fntters, 
Biackberry  Blanc  Mange. 

Every-Day  Desserts.  XL   (AptO.)  — 
Almond  Loaf, 
Souffle, 

Westlake  Pudding, 
Smothered  Jam  Pudding, 
Orange  Custard  Pie, 
Ice  Cream  Cake. 
Cocoanut  Drops, 
Batter  Pudding, 
Kisses, 
CUret  Jelly. 
Scotch  Pudding, 
Cheese  Straws, 
Fairy  Pudding, 
Tapioca  Pudding, 
Sponge  Cake  Pudding, 
Cocoanut  Transparency, 
Orange  Meringue, 
Chocolate  Pudding, 
Mock  Cream  Pie, 
Almond  Cheese  Cakes. 
Snow  Drops, 


j"e?lfti 


Jile. 
Jlack  Pudding. 
Rice  Layer  Pudding, 
Lemon  Pie. 
Snowdrift  Puddingy 
Almond  Cocoanut  Tudding, 
Minute  Pudding. 

Evoy-Day  Desserts,  XIL  (May.)— 
Almond  Fritters, 
Custard  Pie, 
Cracker  Pudding, 
Iced  Pudding, 
Charlotte  Russe  Pudding, 
Cocoanut  Pie, 
Cream  Puffs. 
Steamed  Pudding, 
Essex  Pudding. 
Sherrv  Pudding, 
Rice  Pottane, 
Almond  Sponge, 
Rhubarb  Pie^ 
Chocolate  Eclair, 


306 
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306 


Page 

Every-Day  Desserts,  Xll.  (May.)-      .      .  306 
Bnde's  Pudding,  »     "  .  juo 

Cocoanut  Custards, 
Summer  Snow, 
Ambrosia, 
Sweet  Omelet, 
Lemon  Custard  Pie, 
Biscuit  Glace, 
Kisses  and  Cream, 
Snow  Balls, 
Rice  Blanc  Hange, 
Tipsy  Cake, 
Rhubarb  Cream  Pie. 
Cocoanut  Meringue, 
Cup  Custards, 
Orange  Tartlets, 
Pineapple  Cake. 
Compound  Puddin?, 
Cocoanut  Pudding, 
Pastry,  Sauces,  ESc. 

Exanthema.  Amelia  A.  Whitfield,  M.  D.  .  125 
Exhibition  In  Paris,  A  Cookery.  Helen  Campbell  aoi 
Experience  of  an  Old  Maid.  D.  H.  H.  .  959 


Rimlly  Cakes.   Catherme  Owen. 
Family  Ashfons and  P^es.  XXI. 

Helena  Rowe. 
XX IL 

xxin. 

XXIV. 
XXV. 
XXVL 
XXVII 


Family  Soap  Basket,  The. 


103 

14 
43 

6S 
90 
"3 
139 
t6o 
187 

311 
223 

304 

2.  11 

3.  II 

4.  il 


No. 
No. 
No. 

No.  s,  H 
No.  6,  ii 
No.  7,vi 
No.  8,vi 
No.  9.vi 
No  10,  vl 
No.  II,  vi 
No.  IS,  vl 
Jeannette 

.  41 
Smith.  162 
.  140 
No.4,iv 


or.  Mrs. 


a8i»^ 
»3 
243 

201 

40 
40 
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Fancy-Work,  Notes  on  Practical. 

Smith  

Fancy-Work,  Practical.  II.  Jeannette 
Feeding  a  Big  City. 
Feedhig  Coal  to  the  Ffre. 
Feetin  Winter,  The.   David  N.  Patterson,  M.  D 
Festival  of  Days,  A.   H.  B.  S.  . 

Fire  

Fish.   Anna  Sawyer. 
Fish.   Mrs.  Sherman  G.  Bonney. 
Flowers.   VIII.   Esther  Paige.  . 
Flowers,  Instruction  for  Indoor  Cultnre 

L.  A.  I^nnee.  ... 
Flowers  in  the  Home.   Mrs.  L.  A.  Faunce. 
Food  for  Frugal  Friday.    (Prize  Paptr. ) 

Fish  Chowder.  Ann.  Sawyer- 

Oyster  Pat^s, 

Lobster.  Baked, 

Boiled  Cod  with  Olive  Sauce, 

Fish  Hash, 

Broiled  Silt  Cod  or  Smoked  Halibut. 
Boiled  Mackerel  or  Cusk, 
Fish  Scallop, 

Broiled  Oysters  with  Crumbs, 
Halibut  or  Cod  Cutlets, 
Cookbig  Fish-Indian  Method. 
Food  for  Frugal  Friday.  (Price  Paper ) 

Boiled  Halibut,  °-  ^"J- 

Baked  Halibut. 

Drawn  Butter  Sauce, 

Egg  Sauce. 

Tea  Relish, 

Boiled  Cod, 

Oyster  Sauce, 

Baked,  Stuffed  Cod. 

Fried  Cod. 

Relish  of  Cod, 

Cod  a  la  Froid, 

Salt  Fish  Balls, 

Salt  Fish  with  Cream, 

Cod  a  la  Mode, 
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What  He  Has  to  Say  About  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING  In  Its 
Chosen  Field  In  the  Homes  of  the  World,  and  also  of 
Good  and  Poor  Housekeeplnar  Everywhere. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Y  modest  residence  stands  in  a 

thickly  settled  part  of  the  town, 
where  the  houses  are,  indeed, 
detached  hut  where  the  land  is 
so  valuable  that  the  unoccupied 
space  between  the  houses  is  in 
most  cases  less  than  the  area 
covered  by  the  houses  them- 
selves ;  a  common  state  of  affairs 
in  the  suburbs  of  cities  and  in 
laige  towns,  but  none  the  less 
deplorable  and  in  these  days  of  rapid  transit  wholly  inex- 
cusable. 

After  reading  Mr.  Moon's  description  of  the  way  their 
houses  are  built,  not  because  land  is  dear  but  on  general 
principles  of  contort  and  economy,  it  occurred  to  me  that  we 


a" 


"  Wholly  Insxcusablb." 
were  wasting  a  great  portion  of  our  own.   Accordingly  I 
carried  out,  as  far  as  circumstances  would  allow,  the  plan  of 
making  the  top  of  the  house  as  available  as  the  ground 
around  it.   In  fact,  much  more  so  for  most  purposes,  because 

it  was  necessary  in  build-  

ing  the  house  to  place  it 
nearly  in  the  center  of  the  '^0'- 
lot  in  order  to  keep  our- 
selves at  a  reasonable  dis* 
tance  from  the  walls  and 
windows  of  our  neighbors 
on  either  side.  Especially 
in  warm  weather  when  the 
windows  are  open  and  be- 
come ears  as  well  as  eyes  is 
it  annoying  to  be  obliged  to 
hear  all  the  private  conver- 
sation and  musical  efforts  of      '  Pff iiHfpiw*ww«r-« jimiwh 
our  neighbors,  not  to  men-         "  Neighboring  Mdsic." 
tion  the  vociferous  lamentations  of  the  children  under  chas- 
tisement and  the  occasional  controversies  more  animated 
than  elegant,  that  are  liable  to  occur  in  the  best-regulated 
families. 

As  a  matter  of  actual  location,  when  we  sit  on  our  own 
southwest  piazza,  we  are.  quite  as  near  the  sitting-room  and 
nursery  of  Mr.  Smith,  who  lives  next  door  west  of  us,  as  we 
are  to  our  own.  If  the  piazza  was  on  the  opposite  corner  we 
should  be  just  as  near  to  our  neighbor  at  the  east.  By  climb- 
ing to  the  top  of  the  house  we  can  occupy  the  very  center  of 
the  lot  and  thus  be  at  the  greatest  possible  distance  from 
them  at  either  side.  Moreover,  in  warm  weather  it  is  exceed- 
ingly desirable  to  catch  the  evening  breeze,  if  there  is  one, 
and  as  the  wind  does  not  usually  blow  from  more  than  one 


direction  at  a  time,  and  as  there  are  at  least  four  sides  to  the 
house,  there  is  but  one  chance  in  four  that  the  piazza,  if  there 
is  but  one,  will  be  on  the  windward  side.  The  house-top  is, 
therefore,  the  one  place  where  we  are  sure  of  a  breeze  at  all 
times.  Acting  from  these  premises,  I  have  made  an  out-of- 
door  sitting-room  on  the  roof.  Here  are  our  hammocks,  our 
easy  chairs  and  lounges.  There  are  awnings,  of  course,  to 
keep  off  the  sun  and  rain,  screens  to  temper  the  wind  when  it 
is  too  lively,  and  all  around  the  edges  are  boxes  of  flowers 
and  creeping  things  that  give  us  quite  a  Hanging-garden-of- 
Babylon  appearance.   In  pleasant  weather  we  spend  much  of 

our  time  here  dur- 
ing the  day  as  well 
as  in  the  evening. 
Our  neighbors 
have  not  yet  fol- 
lowed our  example, 
and  for  that  rea- 
son when  we  are 
"7^-  in  the  sky-parlor 
we  are  to  all  in- 
r       tents  and  pur- 
"  The  Sky  Parlor."  '.  poses  quite  out 

of  town.  If  we  choose,  which  is  not  often  the  case,  we  can 
look  down  upon  our  fellow-citizens  to  some  extent,  but  they 
cannot  return  our  observation  unless  they  crawl  out  of  the 
scuttle  or  chimney-pots. 

Of  late  my  correspondence  with  the  moon  has  been  carried 
oh  chiefly  from  this  elevated  station.  I  find  the  seclusion 
rather  agreeable,  there  being  less  danger  of  interruption  by 
curious  or  accidental  callers. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  of  July  my  wife  and  I  were 
sitting  in  the  twilight  enjoying  the  mild,  summer-evening  air, 
sometimes  turning  our  attention  to  the  profound  silence  in 
the  moonlit  sky  above  us  and  anon  to  the  softened  but  never- 
ceasing  murmur  of  the  street,  when  all  at  once  my  wife 
exclaimed,  "Ah  !  see  that  brilliant  meteor  I " 

followed  the  direction  of  her  gesture  and  saw  indeed  a 
wtmderful  appearance  in  the  sky,  that  seemed  at  first  nothing 
else  than  a  shooting  star,  but  its  motion  was  not  steady.  In 
fact  it  seemed  to  move  more  and  more  slowly  and  at  last  to 
stand  quite  still.  At  the  same  time  it  was  increasing  in  size. 
I  at  once  conjectured  that  whatever  it  might  be,  it  was 
approaching  directly  toward  us.  Everyone  knows  how  im- 
possible it  is  to  judge  of  the  distance  of  a  light  at  night.  The 
shining  spark  may  be  a  firefly  on  the  window  pane,  a  light- 
house miles  away  at  sea,  or  a  fixed  star  in  the  immeasurable 
firmament.  My  conjecture  that  the  light  was  steadily  ap- 
proaching us  in  a  right  line  was  speedily  confirmed  by  the 
coming  ioto  view  of  a  dark  shadow  that  seemed  to  accompany 
it,  which  also  appeared  to  increase  in  size  and  very  soon  took 
on  definite  form  and  proportions.  In  less  time  than  it  takes 
me  to  write  it,  this  moving  body  had  noiselessly  come  into 
our  very  presence  and 
rested  upon  the  roof  be- 
side us.  It  was  an  al- 
most exact  counterpart 
of  the  missiles  that  had  .  j  .^  ^ 
brought  us  from  time  — j»— ^ 
to  time  the  gossamer  s»- — . 

scrolls  on  which  the 
lunar  messages  had  » Not  a  Lohar  Moth." 

been  written,  and  we  arose  in  some  trepidation  thinking  that 
if  the  explosion  was  in  proportion  to  its  size  we  should  have 
extraordinary  Fourth  of  July  fireworks  somewhat  in  antid- 
pation  of  the  day. 

Instead  of  the  explosion  and  subsequent  dissolution  into  a 
cloud  of  vapor,  the  sidg|^i^|J^(^l0^)^|^r  <^)ened 
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like  a  huge  chrysalis  and  there  stepped  forth,  not  a  lunar 
moth,  but  two  of  the  quaintest,  daintiest  little  specimens  of 
humanity  imaginable.  It  could  not  for  a  moment  be  doubted 
that  they  belonged  to  the  same  order  of  created  beings  as 
ourselves,  in  spite  of  their  diminutive  stature,  which  was  con- 
siderably less  than  half  that  to  which  we  are  accustomed. 
Their  manner  was  entirely  self-possessed,  courteous  and 
graceful,  without  a  trace  of  that  peculiar  consciousness  that 
commonly  appears  in  dwarfs  and  other  people  of  abnormal 
appearance. 

'*  This  is  my  wife,  and  I  am  Mr.  Moon,"  said  the  gentle- 
man with  great  dignity.  "  I  presume  you  were  expecting  us, 
as  I  wrote  that  we  would  try  to  spend  the  Fourth  with  you  if 
agreeable." 

If  there  is  one  thing  on  which,  more  than  another,  I  pride 
myself  as  a  philosopher,  it  is  on  my  ability  to  appear  at  ease 
in  society.  I  immediately  greeted  Mrs.  Moon  in  my  most 
cordial  manner,  presented  her  and  her  husband  to  my  wife, 
and  assured  them  that  we  bad  been  expecting  them  with  the 
greatest  eagerness  and  should  have  been  grievously  disap- 
pointed if  they  had  not  come ;  and  then,  by  way  of  putting 
them  quite  at  their  ease,  I  remarked  that  it  was  a  pleasant 
evening  for  this  time  of  year  and  hoped  they  bad  had  a 
pleasant  journey. 

This  easy  familiarity  of  mine  was  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
conduct  of  my  wife,  who  remained  dumb  with  amazement, 
evidently  at  her  wits'  end  to  know  what  to  think  or  say  or  do. 
It  was  indeed  true  that  Mr.  Moon  had  written  that  they 
would  spend  the  Fourth  with  us,  but  she  had  settled  it  in  her 
own  mind  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  delusion  and  a  snare, 
and,  influenced  by  her  skepticism,  I  had  begun  to  think  the 
proposed  visit  was  a  sort  of  joke  on  the  part  of  our  friend. 
Still,  as  it  must  appear,  nothing  is  farther  from  ray  habit  than 
to  own  myself  surprised  and  I  treated  our  visitors  precisely  as 
if  we  bad  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  calls  from  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  heavenly  bodies  from  our  youth  up,  my  wife, 
meanwhile,  staring  in  petrified  amazement 

Seeing  her  discomfiture,  Mrs.  Moon  approached  her  in  the 
most  gracious  manner  and  said,  *'  I  see,  my  dear,  that  our 
arrival  is  a  surprise  to  you,  but  I  hope  not  a  disagreeable  one, 
I  am  confident  you  will  soon  be  able  to  look  upon  it  as  a 
simple  affair,  not  in  the  least  wonderful.  Do  you  reAiember 
how  strange  the  telephone  seemed  the  first  time  you  listened 
to  its  far-oS  voice  ?  Now  you  think  no  more  of  it  than  of 
common  conversation.  Come  and  look  at  our  carriage.  When 
you  have  seen  how  easily  we  came  you  will  only  wonder  why 
we  did  not  come  before." 

My  wife,  still  speechless,  arose  mechanically  and  followed 
Mrs.  Moon  across  to  where  the  car  stood,  and  remarking  in  a 
nonchalant  way  that  it  would  be  rather  new  to  me  also,  I  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  inspect  it  with  them.  It  really  was 
a  simple  affair.  The  electrical  apparatus  that  had  propelled 
it  was  precisely  similar  in  principle  to  that  which  I  had  used 
in  my  electric  gun.  The  cylinder,  which  appeared  black  and 
opaque,  was  in  reality  transparent  from  the  interior  and  was 
just  large  enough  to  hold  its  occupants  comfortably.  When 
closed  it  was  evidently  hermetically  sealed. 
When  did  you  leave  home  ? "  I  inquired. 
Last  evening  at  this  time ;  we  have  been  just  twenty-four 
hours  on  the  way." 

'*  But  how  do  you  manage  to  live  for  that  length  of  time  in 
an  air-tight  case :  *' 

*'  Oh,  that  is  very  simple.  At  one  end  of  the  car  is  a  supply 
of  condensed  air  and  at  the  other  a  condensor.  As  fast  as 
the  atmosphere  is  vitiated  by  respiration  it  is  removed  by  the 
condensor  and  fresh  air  is  released  from  the  reservoir.  This 
keeps  the  air  in  our  car  in  its  natural  purity  and  at  the  same 
pressure  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  This  contrivance  has 


long  been  in  use  with  us,  not  only  for  navigation  in  space 
where  unaided  respiration  would  be  impossible,  but  for  sub- 
marine explorations  and  for  prflietrating  into  mines,  caverns, 
volcanic  craters  and  other  places  where  the  air  is  for  any 
cause  unfit  for  breathing.  It  is  in  effect  a  portable  automatic 
vendlation. 

I  am  sorry  your  wife  had  so  little  faith  in  us,"  he  con- 
tinued as  we  returned  to  our  seats ;  "  but  I  saw  that  the  only 
way  to  convince  her  that  we  could  come  was  to  come,  and 
now,  although  you  must  not  expect  me  to  be  greatly  surprised 
at  what  I  see,  because  in  a  way  I  have  seen  it  all  before,  I  am 
still  anxious  to  have  a  near  view  of  many  things  that  have 
interested  me  greatly  as  seen  from  a  distance.  With  all  our 
facilities  for  learning  about  your  affairs,  there  is  nothing  so 
satisfactory  as  actual  personal  inspection  with  one's  own 
eyes.  And  as  for  yourselves,  why,  everybody  knows  that  we 
cannot  become  really  acquainted  with  our  fellow-beings  until 
we  have  been  in  their  actual  presence,  within  the  influence 
of  their  personal  magnetism.  Already  I  feel  much  better 
acquainted  with  you  than  I  did  ten  minutes  ago.  I  see  you 
are  somewhat  surprised,"  he  continued,  smiling,  "  to  find  us 
so  much  less  in  physical  stature  than  yourselves." 

This  remark  mortified  me  extremely  for  I  have  always 
maintained  that  we  ought  not  to  wound  the  feelings  of  our 
fellow-creatures  by  seeming  to  notice  any  infirmity  by  which 
they  are  afflicted  ;  but  as  the  substance  of  this  thought  passed 
through  my  mind,  he  caught  it  in  the  most  wonderful  manner 
and  continued  pleasantly:  "Our  diminutive  size  is  not  an  in- 
firmity. Abstractly  considered  I  am  just  as  large  as  you  are  j 
all  dimensions  are  relative,  and  especially  in  intellectual  beings 
is  it  impossible  to  fix  any  absolute  standard  of  size.  Phys- 
ical health  is,  of  course,  a  grand  consideration,  but  muscular 
strength  or  corporal  size  is  a  matter  of  the  least  possible 
importance.  Your  Brooklyn  bridge  could  have  been  built  as 
well  by  men  three,  four  or  five  feet  tall  as  by  men  of  six. 
Your  greatest  physical  achievements  are  not  the  result  of 
muscular  power  of  individuals,  but  of  brain  power.  Even 
your  absurd  and  wicked  battles,  the  only  place  where  mere 
bodily  strength  is  held  to  be  of  any  consequence,  are  won,  if 
won  at  all,  by  brains  rather  then  by  brawn.  Oh,  no ;  large 
bodies  are  of  no  benefit  to  a  race.  Of  course  the  largest  indi- 
viduals in  a  community  have  a  certain  advantage  over  their 
smaller  brothers  but  an  increase  in  the  average  physical 
stature  of  a  race  cannot  be  considered  an  improvement, 
rather  the  reverse.  It  takes  less  to  clothe,  feed  and  provide 
shelter  for  small  people  than  for  large  ones,  and  as  the  size  of 
the  earth  is  limited,  it  is  evident  that  the  smaller  the  inhab- 
itants, the  greater  will  be  the  inheritance  of  each,  and,  as  I 
have  said,  a  race  of  giants  would  accomplish  no  greater  ma- 
terial results  than  have  been  achieved  by  the  smallest  races 
of  civilized  men.  When  you  look  at  us  aright,"  he  con- 
cluded, *'  you  will  see  that  we  are  no  smaller  than  you  are." 

From  one  of  our  own  neighbors  this  would  have  seemed 
like  a  special  plea  for  himself,  but  it  was  advanced  by  Mr. 
Moon  in  such  a  philoso|Aical  and  dignified  way  that  it 
sounded  simply  like  the  candid  statement  of  an  obvious  truth. 
Queerly  enough,  after  a  brief  acquaintance  with  them  it  never 
occurred  either  to  my  wife  or  myself  that  our  visitors  were  in 
any  respect  different  from  ourselves.  Perhaps  I  should  ex- 
cept their  singular  ability  to  read  and  answer  our  unspoken 
thoi^hts  as  readily  as  those  to  which  we  gave  audible  utter- 
ance. At  first  this  was  somewhat  embarrassing,  for  I  believe 
we  are  all  liable  at  times  to  indulge  in  thoughts  about  the 
people  with  whom  we  are  conversing  that  do  not  enter  into 
our  audible  conversation  and  which  would  be  liable  to  create 
some  confusion  if  they  did.  Still,  I  am  about  convinced  that 
it  would  be  better  if  we  all  possessed  tMs>gift  of  mind  read- 
ing. I  do  not  see  how  the  i@^}l^6^^xteK@t^)t$t@hablt 
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of  absolute  truthfulness.  Perhaps  if  we  were  to  begin  at  the 
other  end  and  try  absolute  truthfulness  of  speech  we  could 
dispense  with  the  more  occcilt  method.  But  these  specula- 
tions are  out  of  place  in  this  historical  account 

"  I  observe  that  your  neighbors  do  not  follow  your  example 
in  the  matter  of  utilizing  the  tops  of  their  houses,"  said  Mr. 
Moon,  looking  over  the  parapet.   "  Why  is  that  ? " 

"  The  effort  of  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  house  would  be  a 
serious  objection  with  many ;  but  the  chief  difficulty  lies  in 
the  common  notion  that  a  house  does  not  look  well  without  a 
high,  visible  roof ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  yet  the  fashion." 

"  How  very  absurd.  The  idea  that  a  structure  made  to 
serve  a  certain  purpose  will  not  look  as  well  in  its  legitimate 
shape  as  it  would  if  it  were  made  to  resemble  something  else. 
Would  a  cooking  stove  be  any  more  beautiful  if  it  were  made 
in  the  shape  of  a  sewing  machine  ?  or  a  steamer  be  any  more 
dignified  if  it  were  made  to  look  like  a  hay  stack,  or  a  rail- 
road bridge  ? " 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  I  do  not  quite  follow  your  argument." 
"  I  mean  there  is  no  excuse  for  adding  to  your  houses  what 
does  not  increase  their  adaptation  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  built.  As  it  appears  to  me,  you  build  the  lower  por- 
tion according  to  your  needs  and  then,  for  the  sake  of  giving 
them  a  peculiar  appearance,^  add  an  enormous  structure  that 
is  of  no  use  to  anybody.  To  us  this  seems  just  about  as 
sensible  as  the  fashions  of  some  of  the  people  whom  you  call 
savages,  who  attach  huge  masses  of  various  materials  to  the 
tops  of  their  heads  or  to  their  backs  and  consider  their  per- 
sonal beauty  greatly  enhanced  thereby. 

"Your  architects  do  not  understand  the  first  principles  of 
their  profession  if  they  ask  you  to  sacrifice  materials,  labor, 
comfort,  convenience  and  durability  in  order  to  create  some- 
thing which  they  consider  beautiful. 

"  You  speak  of  the  effort  of  climbing  to  the  top.  Are  you 
so  foolish  as  to  climb  ?  Why  do  you  not  ride  ? " 

"Ah,  we  cannot  afford  the  expense  of  elevators;  besides 
they  are  always  more  or  less  dangerous." 

"That  is  another  of  your  needless  concessions  to  what 
seems  difficult  but  is  so  only  in  appearance.  Do  you  not 
weigh  as  much  coming  down  as  going  up? 
And  counting  day  after  day  do  you  not  go 
down  as  often  as  you  go  up  ?  Is  not  the  force 
exerted  by  a  descending  weight  precisely  the 
same  that  would  be  required  to  raise  it,  aside 
from  the  friction  ?  More  and  more  I  am 
amazed  that  you  should  possess  so  much  knowl- 
edge of  natural  laws  and  yet  derive  so  little 
practical  advantage  from  that  knowledge. 
It  is  truly  pitiful  to  see  how  large  a  portion 
of  your  men  and  women,  not  to  mention 
horses  and  other  inferior  animals  wear  out 
their  lives  in  doing  the  work  which  the  con- 
stant forces  of  nature,  what  you  call  the 
*  inanimate  '  forces,  are  abundantly  able  and 
willing  to  do  for  you." 
Here  my  wife,  who  had  not  wholly  recov- 
ered her  composure,  interrupted  Mr.  Moon.  "  We  ought  not 
to  keep  our  frieilds  up  here  on  the  house  top.  They  must  be 
weary  from  their  long  journey  and  undoubtedly  very  hungry. 
Let  us  take  them  into  the  house." 

Then  for  the  first  time  there  appeared  a  little  embarrass- 
ment on  the  part  of  our  visitors.  "  We  will  follow  you  with 
pleasure,"  said  Mr.  Moon,  "  and  as  for  eating,  we  are  indeed 
hungry,  but  the  truth  is  we  feel  obliged  to  be  a  trifie  partic- 
ular in  regard  to  our  diet  and  as  we  wished  to  avoid  giving 
you  trouble  we  brought  our  food  with  us." 

To  this  rather  singular  announcement  I  could  only  reply 
with  my  usual  modest  courtesy  that  they  were  undoubtedly 


"What  Goes  Up 
Must  Comb 
Down." 


wise  to  take  this  precaution  and  hoped  they  would  allow  us  to 
assist  them  while  they  regaled  themselves  on  their  accustomed 
fare.  We  could  at  least  offer  them  a  fire  for  cooking,  hot 
water,  and  dishes,  and  with  that  we  clambered  down  the 
crooked  stairways  to  the  first  floor. 


CHAPTER  X. 
rJjOW,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Moon 
after  we  had  all  taken  our  seats 
around  the  table  in  the  dining-- 
room and  had  ordered  the  cook 
to  open  the  dampers  of  the 
range  and  bring  in  a  pitcher  of 
hot  water,  "you  must  not  mis- 
understand our  reasons  forbring- 
ing  our  food  with  us.  I  dare 
say  it  seems  ungracious  in  us  to 
decline  the  hospitality  of  our 
friends  in  this  way  but  it  is  a  universal  custom  among  us.  I 
have  had  no  opportunity  as  yet  of  studying  your  social  cus- 
toms but  it  must  be  a  world  of  inconvenience  and  discomfort 
to  you  to  'have  company,'  as  you  call  it,  and  feel  obl^ed  to 
prepare  a  great  variety  of  food  to  which  you  are  not  accus- 
tomed when  alone.   Do  you  not  find  it  so  ?" 

My  wife  is  not  equal  to  an  argument ;  what  woman  ever  is  ? 
so  I  took  up  the  conversation  at  this  point  and  frankly  ad- 
mitted that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  discomfort  resulting  in  a 
more  or  less  indirect  way  from  the  demands  of  hospitality, 
and  that  among  the  great  mass  of  people  who  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  fare  sumptuously  every  day  it  is  by  no  means  un- 
common for  an  attack  of  company  to  be  followed  by  an  attack 
of  indigestion,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  food  which  it 
is  thought  necessary  to  provide  for  the  visitors  if  the  hosts 
would  escape  the  chai^  of  nif^rdliness  in  their  hospitality. 

"  You  mean  that  you  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  your  friends 
when  they  visit  you  a  different  kind  of  food  from  what  you 
have  when  the  family  are  alone  ?" 
"  Undoubtedly,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases." 
"It  differs,  if  I  understand,  from  the  every-day  food  by 
being  what  you  consider  *  richer,'  and  probably  more  un- 
wholesome." 

"  Well,  yes,  that  would  not  be  an  inaccurate  statement  of 

the  case." 
"And  you  call  that  hospitality." 

"  Of  course,"  I  began,  for  I  saw  my  wife  was  inclined  to 
enjoy  my  discomfiture  in  the  argument ;  "  of  course  we  do  not 
really  intend  to  injure  our  guests.  We  wish  them  tofeel  that 
the  best  we  have  is  not  too  good  for  them." 

"And  so  you  prepare  for  them  food  which  you  would  be  un- 
willing to  eat  yourselves.  Do  you  not  consider  it  wise  to 
provide  for  yourselves  the  most  nutritious  and  agreeable 
food  ?  "  continued  Mr.  Moon  in  a  Socratic  style.  "  Is  not  this 
the  best  economy  every<day?  and  if  you  do  this  habitually 
can  you  do  anything  better  for  your  friends  ? " 

"  Probably  not,"  I  began,  but  my  wife,  who  had  been  grow- 
ing more  and  more  impatient  as  the  argument  proceeded,  in- 
terposed :  "  Certainly  we  can.  Tastes  differ  even  in  regard  to 
food  that  is  perfectly  wholesome.  We  know  what  our  own  is, 
and  can  be  sure  of  its  gratification,  but  we  do  not  know  the 
tastes  of  all  of  our  friends  and  in  order  that  they  may  be  as 
well  served  as  ourselves  we  are  bound  to  provide  a  greater 
variety  than  when  we  are  alone." 

"You  are  quite  right,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Moon,  "and  I 
suppose  that  is  the  reason  why  the  custom  arose  among  us  of 
carrying  our  food  with  us.  We  discovered  that '  having  com- 
pany '  and  going  visiting  involved  so  much  extra  labor  on  the 
part  of  the  housekeeper,  and  so  much  waste  and  extravagance 

besides,  that  this  form  of  social  enio]|fnetvt~wa«  .U^lll^  to  be 
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wholly  given  up.  The  simplest  solution  of  the  difficulty 
appeared  to  be  taking  our  food  with  us." 

This  explanation  struck  my  wife  as  exceedingly  amusing. 
'  "Imagine  me  going  to  visit  Mrs.  Grundy  and  carrying  a 
basket  of  food  with  me." 

"  If  she  told  the  truth  she  would  doubtless  say  it  saved  her 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  gave  her  much  more  time  to  enjoy 
your  society.  Then  we  have  a 
reason  from  the  side  of  the  guests ; 
people  who  exercise  some  care  in 
the  matter  of  their  food  are  often 
compelled  by  the  tyrannical  laws 
of  politeness  to  eat  in  the  houses 
of  their  friends  what  is  certain  to 
cause  them  great  discomfort,  if 
not  actual  suffering.  In  observ- 
ing your  customs  I  have  noticed 
that  those  who  are  thus  careful  in 
regard  to  their  food  are  apt  to 
be  considered  unreasonable  and 
*  cranky'  by  those  who  are  not, 
and  that  the  latter  appear  to  think 
it  is  better  to  give  their  visitors  Visiting  Mrs.  Grundv. 
what  they  like  themselves  rather  than  what  their  visitors  like. 
For  instance,  there  are  certain  people  in  your  cojuntry  who 
occasionally  prepare  a  grand  stew  of  black  dog  and  consider 
it  a  grievous  affront  if  the  guests  decline  to  partake.  Of 
course  we  did  not  suppose  you  would  offer  us  anything  of 
that  sort,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  pardon  us,  in  coming  so 
far,  for  taking  the  same  precaution  we  should  have  taken 
at  home." 

"There  ai^ars  to  me  great  good  sense  in  what  you  say,"  I 
remarked  with  my  usual  readiness  to  look  without  prejudice 
upon  all  new  ideas,  "  but  there  must  be  great  inconvenience 
in  carrying  food  so  far  and  for  so  long  a  visit  as  I  trust  yours 
will  be,"  I  added  in  ray  most  courteous  manner. 

"Thank  you;  that  might  be  the  case  if  our  food  was  as 
complicated  and  occupied  as  much  room  as  yours.  We  never 
take  but  one  kind  of  food  at  a  single  meal." 

"But  our  sanitarians  tell  us  that  variety  is  necessary;  that 
no  single  article  supplies  all  the  needs  of  the  system  in  the 
way  of  nourishment." 

"Quite  true  ;  no  single  article  in  its  natural  state,  but  we 
rarely  eat  food  in  its  natural  state.  Certainly  none  that  must 
be  transported  any  considerable  distance.  Fruits  and  vege- 
tables should  always  be  eaten  as  soon  as  gathered.  But  the 
most  of  our  foods  are  composed  of  a  variety  of  materials. 
These  preparations  are  compact  and  may  be  kept  an  indefi- 
nite length  of  time  without  injury.  You  will  see  at  once  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  a  dearth  of  provisions  with  us,  or  of  any 
essential  change  in  the  cost  of  the  necessities  of  living,  be- 
cause there  is  always  a  sufficient  surplus  kept  on  hand  to  last 
during  any  continuance  of  unfavorable  conditions.  What  you 
know  as  a  '  comer '  in  any  of  our  food  products  is  unknown 
with  us,  and  hard  times  with  the  poor  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  food  has  not  been  heard  of  for  centuries.  You 
cannot  at  present  imitate  our  artifical  preparations  on  account 
of  the  perverse  determination  of  your  people  to  adulterate 
everything  that  can  be  adulterated.  You  must  learn  to  be 
honest  before  you  can  be  prosperous  or  economical.  Our 
little  planet  which  has  relatively  less  capacity  as  to  its  re* 
sources  than  yours,  produces  all  the  inhabitants  can  possibly 
require,  and  when  you  learn  to  make  the  most  of  your  oppor- 
tunities, the  injunction  to  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow, 
what  ye  shall  eat,  what  ye  shall  drink  or  what  ye  shall  put  on, 
will  be  easy  of  literal  fuHfilment.  It  is  partly  because  you 
require  so  much  in  the  way  of  food  and  drink  and  clothing, 
and  partly  because  you  have  scarcely  begun  to  comprehend 


the  resources  of  the  earth  that  with  one  accord  you  declare 
this  command  *  impracticable.' " 

"  Come,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Moon,  "  our  friends  will  not 
enjoy  a  visitor  who  begins  by  scolding  them.  I'm  very 
hungry.  Let  us  go  to  the  dining-room,  and  perhaps  they  will 
like  to  try  some  of  our  Ambrosia." 

Mr.  Moon  laughed.  "  You  must  pardon  me,  but  haven't  I 
been  'scolding'  you  for  several  months  at  your  own  request? 
You  must  not  expect  me  to  stop  all  at  once."  With  that  my 
wife  conducted  them  to  the  dining-room,  where  we  very  soon 
forgot  all  formality  and  reserve  in  our  interest  in  their  port- 
able supplies.  Instead  of  the  clumsy  tin  cans  that  are  com- 
mon with  us  and  which  can  only  be  closed  by  the  aid  of  a 
tinker  and  opened  by  a  blacksmith,  or  the  combination  of 
coarse  glass,  India  rubber  bands,  zinc  and  cast  iron,  they  had 
dainty  little  clear  glass  receptacles  which  contained  without 
concealing  them,  fine,  diy  powders  of  different  colors.  These, 
as  we  afterward  found,  were  the  condensed  elements  of  all 
the  foods  that  are  familiar  to  us  and  of  many  that  we  had 
never  seen.  We  discovered,  too,  that  in  the  matter  of  food 
they  are  as  far  from  us  as  we  are  from  the  primitive  inhabi- 
tants of  our  own  globe.  They  had  all  kinds  of  fruits,  vege- 
tables, grains  and  nuts,  but  very  little  of  what  we  know  as 
"animal"  food. 

"The  reason  for  this,"  said  Mr.  Moon,  "is  not  altogether 
because  of  its  unfitness  for  our  use,  but  because  the  food 
required  by  the  animals  themselves  is  of  so  much  more  value 
than  what  they  furnish,  and  we  have  gradually  outgrown  our 
taste  for  it. 

"  The  essential  difference  between  your  methods  of  pre- 
serving perishable  foods,  and  ours,"  he  further  explained,  "  is 
that  you  simply  expel  the  air 
which  arrests  their  decay  without 
materially  diminishing  their  bulk, 
while  we  expel  both  air  and  water. 
These  powders  will  keep  un- 
changed for  centuries  if  need  be, 
and  by  the  addition  of  the  proper 
quantity  of  water  will  be  restored 
to  their  original  condition  in  every 
respect  except  its  shape.  As  you  know,  water  is  found  every- 
where and  constitutes  by  far  the  greater  part  of  everything 
we  eat  and  drink.  And  there  is  nothing  magical  about 
this ;  it  is  simply  the  practical  application  of  the  science 
of  chemisty,  of  which  you  already  have  a  considerable 
knowledge." 

"Ah,  but  shall  we  ever  have  enough  to  attain  such  results 
as  these  ? " 

"  Unquestionably,  when  you  learn  to  treat  students,  in- 
ventors and  scientists  as  well  as  you  treat  your  warriors,  and 
pension  them  as  liberally." 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  repeat  all  the  discussions 
that  were  carried  on  between  us  and  our  entertaining  guests. 
One  of  our  most  interesting  experiences  occurred  when  we 

were  about  to  take  them  out  for 
a  drive  through  the  town.  As 
Mrs.  Moon  came  to  the  door  and 
saw  the  elegant  equipage  she 
gave  a  cry  of  dismay.  "Are 
those  great  beasts  really  horses?" 
she  asked. 
"  Certainly,  my  dear,"  said  Mr, 
•■A  Private  Carriage."      Moon,  "and  X  confess  I  was  not 
prepared  to  see  such  formidable  looking  animals.   Are  they 
quite  harmless,"  said  he,  turning  to  me. 
"  Oh,  yes  ;  they  are  thoroughly  broken/^ 
"'Broken?'" 
"  I  mean  they  are  under 
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"  But  if  they  should  choose  to  exercise  their  strength  it 
must  be  difficult  to  control  them." 

"  Doubtless,  if  they  should,  quite  impossible." 

"Don't  you  think  we  can  really  see  things  better  if  we 
walk?"  said  Mrs.  Moon. 

"  I  should  hardly  put  it  on  that  ground,"  replied  her  hus- 
band, "  but  I  confess  that  it  would  be  pleasanter  for  us  to 
keep  on  our  own  feet." 

The  upshot  of  the  matter  was  that  the  horses  were  sent 
back  to  the  stable  and  our  walk  was  deferred  till  afternoon. 

"This  is  another  of  your  astonishing  relics  of  barbarism," 
said  Mr.  Moon.  "  You  understand  the  great  advantage  of 
steam,  electricity  and  other  motive  powers  over  horses,  and 
yet  you  retain  this  dangerous  and  expensive  method  of  private 
travel,  where  it  is  even  more  disadvantageous  than  it  would 
be  in  regular  public  traffic." 

"How  so?" 

"  Because  it  is  impossible  in  private  use  to  keep  horses 
regularly  or  constantly  employed,  and  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing them  is  the  same 
whether  they  are  at  work 
or  idle.  My  wife  has 
her  private  electric  car- 
riage in  which  she  rides 
about  as  easily  as  you 
sway  yourself  in  your 
"  Inorganic  Socihty."  rocking-chairs.  There 

is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  have  the  same  thing;  and  I 
am  sure  the  time  will  soon  come  when  horses  will  be  of  no 
more  use  in  the  world  than  dogs  are." 

Now  my  wife  is  very  fond  of  dogs  and  always  keeps  two  or 
three  about  the  house.  We  have  no  children,  and  she  was 
not  inclined  to  accept  this  low  estimate  of  our  canine  friends. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Moon,  "  I  know  you  are  fond  of  dogs 
and  that  they  are  sometimes  ser- 
viceable in  certain  stages  of  civil- 
ization, especially  where  men  are 
not  able  to  protect  themselves 
against  their  enemies,  brute  or 
human,  but  you  have  only  to  glance 
around  the  world  as  it  is  now  to 
see  that  in  proportion  to  the  lack 
of  cultivation  and  of  well-oigan- 

ized  social  conditions  in  any  'u— —^—r^ 
community,  is  the  increased  rela-  -^^^^^^ 
tive  value  of  dogs  and  horses,        ^  iflflll  ^ 

the  noble  animals  that  have  — '  '  — ^J'kilt  ' 

always  been  and  still  are  the  "Pbts." 

willing  servants  of  men.   You  will  outgrow  the  need  of  them 

just  as  surely  as  you  advance  in  knowledge  and  civilization." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  my  wife,  "  except  as  pets." 

« '  Pets ! ' "  said  Mrs.  Moon. 

— "       Man  in  the  Moon:' 


Original  In  Good  Housbkbefing. 

iroVEUBEB. 

The  husbandman  protects  his  store, 

In  cellar,  barn,  and  bin. 
The  children  count  the  treasures  o'er, 

That  they  have  gathered  in,— 
The  nuts  that  drying  they  have  spread, 
The  com  to  pop,  and  apples  red. 

The  sharper  bites  the  frosty  air, 

More  thankful  do  they  grow. 
For  comforts  that  will  help  Ihem  bear 

The  winter's  cold  and  snow ; 
And  crowned  with  blessings,  health  and  cheer. 
Forget  to  mourn  the  dsring  year. 

— Sarah  E.  Howard. 
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EISOUITS  Ain)  BBEAKFA8T8. 

[T^is  series  of  papers  is  Original  in  Good  HOUSEKEEPING  andit  not 
printed  elsewhere.  Jt  is  the  cnly  series  wkicA  Afits  Parloa  prepares  far 
puilifoiion  regularly. ^ 

(BREAKFAST.) 

Grapes.  Hominy  with  Cream. 

White  Fricassee  of  Chicken.  Thin  Fried  Potatoes. 

RoUs.  Toast. 
Cream  Waffles. 

Coffee. 

THIS  number  closes  the  series  of  articles  on  breakfast 
breads.  It  has  not  been  possible,  of  course,  to  write 
of  all  the  kinds  of  bread  that  may  be  served  at  break- 
fast, but  enough  has  been  given  to  enable  the  housekeeper 
to  have  a  variety  throughout  the  year. 

How  to  Take  Care  of  and  Use  a  Griddle, 

For  the  perfect  frying  of  griddle-cakes  the  proper  care  of  the 
griddle  is  necessary.  The  griddle  should  be  washed  with  plenty  of 
hot  water  and  soap  to  remove  all  particles  of  grease.  It  should 
then  be  scoured  with  Sapolio  and  finally  washed  in  clean  hot  water 
and  rubbed  dry  with  a  towel.  It  is  especially  important  that  the 
rubbing  should  be  thorough,  as  this  makes  the  surface  smooth. 

When  about  to  use  the  griddle  put  it  on  the  coolest  part  of  the 
range,  where  it  will  heat  gradually.  About  five  minutes  before  you 
are  reiidy  to  fry  the  cakes  draw  the  pan  forward  to  the  hottest  part 
of  the  range.  Now  rub  with  a  dry,  coarse  towel.  If  the  griddle 
be  of  iron  or  steel  it  must  be  greased.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is 
to  have  a  piece  of  fat  salt  pork,  about  two  inches  square,  on  the 
point  of  a  long-handled  fork,  and  rub  this,  quickly  and  lightly  over 
the  griddle.  Immediately  afterward  drop  the  batter  on  the  griddle 
in  small  spoonfuls.  If  a  soapstone  griddle  be  used  it  should  be 
washed  well  in  soap  suds  and  then  rubbed  diy.  Next  rub  it  well 
with  dry  salt  and  finally  with  a  dry  towel.  These  griddles  should 
be  heated  very  slowly  and  should  never  be  greased.  The  advan- 
tage in  using  such  griddles  is,  that  there  is  neither  smoke  nor  odor; 
but  the  cakes  cooked  on  an  iron  griddle  will  be  tenderer,  and,  if 
the  piece  of  pork  be  properly  used,  will  not  have  even  a  suggestion 
of  grease  about  them. 

A  long  steel  griddle  costs  three  dollxurs  or  more,  whereas  an  iron 
one  can  be  had  for  a  dollar;  but  the  steel  griddle  is  so  much 
smoother  and  thicker,  and  the  heat  is  consequently  so  much  evener, 
that  it  pays  in  the  end  to  get  the  higher-priced  article. 

Remember  that  all  the  cakes  into  the  composition  of  which 
bread,  rice,  hominy,  etc.,  enter,  must  be  cooked  much  longer  than 
a  simple  batter.  Flannel  cakes,  which  are  thicker  than  the  common 
griddle-cake,  must  be  cooked  very  thoroughly.  '  All  kinds  of 
griddle^kes  should  be  served  on  a  hot  plate  the  moment  they 
come  from  the  griddle. 
SaJIy  Lunn, 

For  one  sheet  of  this  delicious  breakfast  bread  there  will  be  re- 
quired one  pint  of  fiour,  half  a  pint  of  milk,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter,  one  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  egg, 
one-third  of  a  cupful  of  liquid  yeast,  or  one-fourth  of  a  cake  of 
compressed  yeast  dissolved  in  three  tablespoonfuls  of  cold  water. 

Melt  the  butter  in  the  milk,  which  should  be  blood  warm.  Add 
the  yeast  to  this  liquid.  Sift  the  fiour,  salt  and  sugar  into  a  bowl. 
Pour  the  liquid  mixture  on  this,  and  beat  well.  Now  add  the  egg, 
yolk  and  white  beaten  separately.  Beat  a  few  minutes  longer,  and 
then  pour  into  a  well-buttered  cake  pan.  Let  it  rise  in  a  warm 
place  for  two  hours ;  then  bake  for  half  an  hour  in  a  moderate  oven. 
Cut  in  squares  the  same  as  you  would  corn  cake,  and  serve  very  hot 

If  you  prefer,  the  batter  may  be  made  at  night  and  placed  in  a 
pan  to  rise,  in  a  cool  place.  In  the  morning  bake  as  before.  When 
the  batter  is  raised  over  night  only  half  as  much  yeast  will  be 
needed  and  the  milk  must  not  have  a  greater  heat  than  seventy 
degrees.  The  first  method  is  the  better  for  late  break^ts,  the 
other  for  early  breakfasts. 

In  the  South  Sally  Lunn  is  almost  alwafT'nUsed  and  baked  in 
a  round,  fluted  pan  called  "T4iriEVhea^'VJwi^d.tW.co(^ed  it 
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requires  about  an  hour,  as  the  batter  is  about  four  inches  thick. 
In  the  smaller  cake  pan  it  is  only  half  as  deep. 

Cream  Waffles. 

These  are  made  <d  one-fonrth  of  a  cupful  of  butter,  one  pint  of 
flour,  three  gills  of  cream,  one  gill  of  milk,  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  and  four  eg^. 

Beat  the  butter  to  a  cream  in  a  warm  bowl ;  then  add  the  yolks 
of  the  eggs,  well  beaten,  and  the  salt.  Beat  for  two  or  three  min- 
utes. Now  add  a  gill  of  the  cream  and  one-fourth  of  the  flour. 
Continue  adding  flour  and  liquid  alternately  until  all  the  materials 
have  been  used.  Beat  well,  and  then  stir  in  the  whites  of  the  eggs, 
beaten  to  a  sti£E  froth.  Bake  the  same  as  other  waffles. 

Buckwheat  Cakes. 

For  a  generous  supply  of  these  cakes  for  six  persona  take  one 
quart  of  buckwheat,  half  a  pint  of  white  com  meal,  one  tablespoon- 
ful  of  salt,  one  quart  and  a  gill  of  warm  water,  two  tablespooofuls 
of  molasses,  a  heaping  teaspoonful  of  soda,  and  one  cupful  of 
yeast,  or  one  cake  of  compressed  yeast. 

Put  the  buckwheat,  meal  and  salt  in  a  deep  pail,  and  add  to  the 
mixture  the  water,  yeast  and  molasses.  Beat  vigorously  for  twenty 
minutes.  Cover  the  pail  and  set  in  a  warm  place  until  morning. 
In  the  morning  rub  the  soda  through  a  fine  sieve,  letting  it  fall  on 
the  batter.  Beat  well.  Fry  on  a  griddle,  serving  as  soon  as  cooked. 
Reserve  one  pint  of  the  batter  for  raising  the  next  batch  of  cakes. 
It  should  be  kept  in  the  refrigerator  or  the  cellar. 

Remember  that  success  in  making  buckwheat  cakes  depends 
largely  upon  a  thorough  beating  and  careful  ndsing.  . 

Bread  Grlddle-cakes. 

Use  one  solid  pint  of  stale  bread  crumbs  (break  up  the  bread  and 
pack  it  ii^  the  measure),  one  pint  of  milk,  a  generous  half  pint  of 
flour,  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  each  of  salt  and 
soda,  three  eg^s  well  beaten  and  a  slight  grating  of  nutmeg. 

Put  the  bread  and  milk  in  a  deep  hovf\,  stirring  well,  in  order  to 
have  every  part  of  the  bread  wet  with  the  milk.  Cover,  and  set  in 
a  warm  place  over  night  If  the  milk  be  slightly  sour  the  cakes 
will  be  better  thu  if  perfectly  sweet  milk  be  used.  In  the  morning 
nib  the  bread  and  milk  through  a  coarse  sieve.  Add  the  salt, 
sugar,  nutmeg  and  flour.  Dissolve  the  soda  in  two  tablespooofuls 
of  cold  water,  and  stir  into  the  batter.  Beat  for  Ave  minutes,  and 
then  add  the  eggs,  whites  and  yolks  beaten  separately.  Bake  on  a 
griddle,  cooking  a  little  longer  than  an  ordinary  griddle-cake. 

Hominy  Grlddle-cakes. 

Put  one  quart  of  boiling  water  and  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  in  a  stew* 
pan  and  on  the  fire.  Wash  one  cupful  of  hominy  and  stir  it  Into 
the  boiling  water.  Cover  the  stewpan  and  set  back  where  the 
hominy  will  boil  for  half  an  hour.  Stir  frequently.  At  the  end  of 
the  half-hour  pour  the  hominy  into  a  bowl  and  add  to  it  one  pint 
of  cold  milk,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  pint  oi  flour.  Beat  this 
liatter  vigorously  for  fifteen  minutes;  then  add  the  eggs,  whites 
and  yolks  lieaten  separately.  Fry  in  very  small  cakes  on  a 
griddle. 

If  you  have  a  pint  of  cold  hominy,  use  that  instead  of  cooking  a 
fresh  lot.  It  will  not,  however,  give  so  good  cakes  as  fresh 
hominy.  When  cold  hominy  is  used  put  it  in  the  double-boiler 
with  half  a  gill  of  boiling  water  and  place  on  the  fire  for  twenty 
minutes,  or  half  an  hour.  When  it  is  hot  and  aoit,  break  it  up  and 
beat  it  well  with  a  fork. 

Hominy  Grlddle-cakes  No.  2. 

Use  a  pint  of  freshly-cooked  or  warmed-over  hominy,  a  pint  of 
sour  milk,  two  e^^,  a  pint  of  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  one 
teaspoonful  of  soda.  Dissolve  the  soda  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
cold  water,  and  stir  into  the  sour  milk.  Add  the  flour,  hominy  and 
salt,  and  when  the  batter  is  well  beaten,  add  the  eggs ;  whites  and 
yolks  beaten  separately. 

Mush  Grlddle-cakes. 

To  one  pint  of  warm  corn-meal  mush  add,  gradually,  one  pint  of 
cold  milk,  beating  all  the  time.  With  one  pint  of  flour  mix  two 
teuspoonfuls  of  baking-powder  and  one  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Sift 
this  mixture  into  the  bowl  containing  the  mush  and  milk,  and,  when 
the  batter  is  smooth,  add  two  well-beaten  eggs.  Fry  in  small 
cakes  on  a  griddle.  The  mush  may  be  made  of  either  white  or 
yellow  com  meal. 


Blueberry  Grlddle-cakes. 

For  these  cakes  use  one  pint  of  sour  milk,  one  pint  and  a  half  of 
flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  two  table 
spoonfuls  of  cold  water  and  one  pint  of  blueberries.  Dissolve  the 
soda  in  the  cold  water.  Stir  this  into  the  sour  milk.  Now  add  the 
flour  and  salt,  and  beat  well.  Stir  the  berries  in  very  gently.  Fry 
the  same  as  any  griddle-cakes. 

Baking  Powder  Qrlddle.4akes. 

It  is  often  convenient  to  use  sweet  milk  to  make  griddle-cakes. 
In  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  use  an  acid  and  an  alkali.  Baking 
powder  or  soda  and  cream-of-tartar  are  the  most  convenient  for 
this  purpose.  Mix  together  one  pint  of  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  and  one  teaspoonful  of 
sugar.  Rub  this  through  a  sieve  into  a  bowl.  Now  add  nearly  a 
pint  of  milk.  Beat  well,  and  then  add  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
melted  butter.  Fry  at  once. 

—Maria  Parloa. 

[Ctfyright.  Alt  r^kts  reservtd.^ 


OriB^ittl  in  Good  Houssksbping. 

HIGH  UNTO  TEAirKsaiviir&. 

The  chill  November  days  have  come 

Witn  weather  strips  and  grates; 
The  careful  bousewiiEe  bustles  'round, 

The  boys  look  up  their  skates ; 
And  on  the  table  in  oor  homes, 

The  buckwheat's  sun<bumt  cheek 
Reflects  the  joy  the  youthfal  hearts 

Hay  know  but  cannot  speak. 

The  Ague  and  the  "  Rheumatix" 

Are  playing  side  by  side^ 
And  in  the  open  fire-place 

Crackles  the  Anthracite. 
The  dead  dry  leaves  go  rushing  by, 

The  doctor  smiles  again. 
And  thinks  of  colds  and  cramps  and  coughs 

Which  come  in  winter's  train. 

The  fanner  looks  his  apples  o'er 

And  puts  the  prices  higher ; 
The  flies  just  give  their  legs  a  shake 

And  nestle  near  the  fire, 
The  rabbit  snifis  the  "  coming  man  " 

And  leaves  his  wonted  haunts, 
The  bicyclist  puts  by  his  steed 

And  dons  his  longer  pants. 

Upon  the  fences  far  and  near 

We  read  with  inward  chill, 
"  For  all  Malarial  Disease 

Use  Sniffen's  Duplex  Pill;" 
rhe  plumber  dreams  of  sudden  frost, 

And  twirls  his  massive  cliain ; 
The  gouty  man  proclaims  a  storm* 

His  feet  proclaim  a  rain. 

The  schoolboy,  with  the  calendar, 

Sits  counting  up  the  days, 
To  see  what  time  Tlianksgivii%  comes, 

And  then  goes  out  and  plays ; 
The  prudent  housewife  wunts  again 

The  cost  of  sealskin  sacqne; 
Her  husliand  takes  his  fall  coat  down. 

And  has  her  pad  the  back. 

With  cider  juice  from  ruddy  fruit 

The  press  is  running  o'er, 
The  gentle  grocer  doctors  up 

The  lot  he  has  in  store. 
The  coal  man  adds  an  extra  **  bal^" 

"  As  the  supply  is  short," 
And  far  and  near,  with  wondrous  ills. 

This  wondrous  month  is  fraught. 

But  never  mind,  we've  still  enough 
And  good  things  now  abound, 

So  let's  be  thankful  every  day 
'Till  Thanksgiving^^«  rg,^d.^^^ 
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Or^nal  in  Good  Housekebpimg. 

QUAEEB  HOnSEEEEPnra. 

I. 

Plentiful,  AppetlzEns:  and  Healthful  Family  Food  for  Ten 
Cents  a  Meal— A  Series  of  Letters  from  a  New  Engrland 
Quakeress  to  her  Newly-Married  NIeoe. 

Nantucket,  7th  month,  21st. 
Y  DEAR  NIECE :— Thy  letter  announc- 
ing your  return  home  from  your  wed- 
ding journey  gave  me  much  pleasure 
both  from  the  description  given  me  of 
your  enjoyable  trip,  in  the  many  de- 
lightful places  you  have  visited,  and 
the  old  friends  that  you  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  meet,  and  also  that  you 
have  so  wisely  decided  to  at  once  have 
a  home  of  your  own,  instead  of  doing 
as  so  ijiany  newly-married  persons 
nowadays  see  fit  to  do,  board,  an  ex- 
periment always  attended  with  s  o 
much  uncertainty.  To  my  mind 
every  bird  should  have  its  own  nest, 
and  although  many  a  young  couple  starting  out  in  life,  feel- 
ing that  they  cannot  afford  to  go  to  a  home  of  their  own, 
decide  for  a  time  to  locate  in  some  so-called  fashionable 
boarding-house,  they  soon  find  by  experience,  that  dear- 
est of  all  teachers,  that  the  expenses  overreach  the  limits 
they  had  supposed  ample. 

Now,  my  dear,  thee  well  recollects  that  on  the  Island  we 
have  been  noted  for  our  well-cooked  food,  our  orderly-con- 
ducted homes,  and  especially  for  the  neatness  that  always  per- 
vaded them,  for  is  it  not  one  of  the  vital  points  of  "Our  So- 
ciety of  Friends  "that  "  Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness  ?  " 
Had  my  own  daughter  been  spared  to  me,  with  what  jJleasure 
should  I  have  instructed  her  in  alt  branches  pertaining  to  the 
ordering  of  her  home,  but  now  as  thou  hast  so  early  in  life 
decided  to  have  one,  I  shall  take  much  pleasure  in  giving 
thee  all  the  instruction  and  counsel  I  would  so  gladly  have 
given  my  own  ;  also  for  the  sake  of  thy  dear  mother,  who  was 
taken  from  thee  at  such  a  tender  age,  that  thou  canst  recall 
but  little  of  her  care  for  thee.  True,  thy  education  has  been 
well  looked  after,  but  in  these  days  of  "  Vassar"  and  other 
such  institutions,  so  much  is  to  be  learned  that  the  lesser 
knowledge  of  managing  a  home,  and  the  duties  of  our  daily 
lives,  is  in  a  great  measure  lost  sight  of,  and  yet  it  is  in  the 
proper  performance  of  those  very  duties  that  our  own  happi- 
ness, as  well  as  our  loved  ones,  depends. 

We  have  such  difficulty  in  obtaining  those  competent  to 
take  charge,  or  even  assist  us  here,  that  of  necessity  we 
must  be  able  to  do  for  ourselves,  and  under  any  circum- 
stances to  know  how  it  should  be  done,  and  prevent  waste, 
which  is,  I  fear,  a  serious  drawback  in  many  a  household. 
No  matter  how  much  is  brought  into  the  kitchen,  if  a  great 
proportion  of  it  is  daily  allowed  to  go  to  loss,  or,  by  being 
poorly  prepared,  is  obliged  to  be  thrown  aside,  or  given  to 
those  who  call  at  our  doors,  the  expense  is  increased  to  an 
extent  at  times  that  inclines  one  to  think  dishonesty  in  ser- 
vants the  cause;  but  I  will,  from  time  to  time,  instruct  thee 
in  the  management  of  thy  purchases,  and  in  the  modes  of  pre- 
paring thy  meals,  so  that  thou  canst  feel  almost  a  certainty 
that  thy  daily  expense  for  a  family  of  two  persons  and  one 
servant,  which  will,  I  suppose,  be  all  thee  will  consider  expe- 
dient, will  not  exceed  ten  cents  a  meal  for  each  person. 

Thee  will,  I  know,  be  much  inclined  to  doubt  the  advisabil- 
ity of  such  a  plan,  and  will  at  once  say,  "How  can  I  do  such 
a  thing  and  have  a  table  that  I  would  be  willing  to  have  my 
husband  sit  down  to,  and  ask  a  friend  to  join  us,  for  we  want  at 
all  times  to  be  able  to  do  that.   Why,  I  never  can  have  a 


roast,  or  any  of  those  nice  salads,  creams  and  cakes  that  we 
have  both  been  accustomed  to,  and  always  a  good  table,  as 
my  painstaking  Auntie  knows."  But  put  all  those  misgivings 
one  side,  and  give  the  matter  thy  earnest  attention.  Thee 
will  soon  be  surprised  at  what  can  be  accomplished  with  a 
small  amount  judiciously  invested  and  used,  but  it  will  not  be 
by  having  a  telephone  and  giving  orders  without  any  system, 
or  by  allowing  the  servant  to  go  to  it  whenever  it  so  pleases 
her,  for  it  is  much  better  for  thee  to  go  to  market  thyself.  If 
thee  allows  thy  husband  to  go  on  his  way  to  business,  which 
no  doubt  he  would  gladly  do  to  save  thee  any  trouble,  he 
would  not  be  able  to  give  it  the  time  or  attention  thou  wouldst 
do  thyself,  neither  would  he  know  vh^t  remained  in  the  house 
from  the  day  before,  and  many  a  nice  dish  canst  thou  prepare 
from  the  piece  of  cold  fowl  or  meat,  or  even  fish,  for  we,  who 
have  always  had  our  fish  in  such  perfection,  know  many  ways 
of  preparing  it,  as  thou  canst  recall  from  thy  visits  to  us. 
Then,  too,  thou  canst  attend  to  the  cutting  of  it,  and  make 
good  use  of  many  of  the  bits  called  trimmings,  which  other- 
wise, after  the  butcher  has  weighed  them,  will  be  thought  of 
no  account  save  for  his  waste  basket.  Thee  will  have  thy 
soup  kettle  to  look  after.  By  no  means  neglect  that.  Thy 
dinner  will  be  incomplete  without  it,  and  it  will  also  enable 
thee  to  help  many  a  sick  person,  or  an  incompetent  one,  for 
it  is  to  me  very  noticeable  that  the  poorer  classes  have  no 
idea  of  the'  good  to  be  derived  from  a  good  broth  or  soup. 
They  think  they  must  have  a  fresh  piece  of  meat  for  a  dinner, 
and  then  for  days  the  husband  and  children  will  have  their 
cold  meat  and  potatoes  and  heavy  bread,  with  perhaps  a  piece 
of  pie  with  a  crust  so  hard  and  tallowy  that  I  wonder  they 
have  any  digestive  power  left  after  a  short  time,  when  if  they 
would  invest  one^juarter  of  the  amount  in  a  piece  of  the  shin 
of  beef  in  a  soup,  adding  vegetables  and  rice,  and  cooking  it 
well,  with  good  seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper,  they  would  all 
have  a  much  more  acceptable  meal,  as  well  as  being  more 
beneficial.  Let  nothing  be  lost  or  wasted,  for  the  needy  are 
are  alwasrs  before  thee,  and  as  thou  orderest  thy  own  home 
rightly,  so  shalt  thou  have  happiness  remain  with  thee,  and 
be  all  the  more  able  to  offer  it  to  others,  for  are  we  not  told 
in  Holy  Writ  that  "The  wise  woman  lookelh  well  to  the  ways 
of  her  household  and  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness?" 

As  is  my  usual  custom  I  attended  the  yearly  meeting  of 
Friends,  held  this  year  at  Newport,  and  while  there  had  op- 
portunity to  visit  thy  Cousin  Amy  Starbuck,  that  was.  She 
has  a  very  delightful  home,  and  although  not  by  any  means  a 
palace,  as  so  many  of  those  homes  decidedly  are,  she  is  very 
happy,  for  oftentimes  the  home  of  simplicity  gives  greater 
content  than  those  of  more  pretense  and  attractiveness.  On 
her  library  table  I  saw  several  numbers  of  Good  Housk- 
KEEPiNG.  She  finds  it  a  great  assistance  in  many  depart- 
ments, and  well  she  may,  for  the  editor,  I  should  judge,  spares 
no  pains  to  secure  the  most  reliable  information  that  can  be 
of  use  to  both  old  and  new  housekeepers,  and  nowadays  I 
notice  the  fashion  for  cooking  and  serving  meals  differs  very 
much  from  what,  in  my  time,  has  been  considered  the  proper 
form,  but  with  the  instruction  I  shall  give  thee  thou  wilt  be 
able  to  select  from  the  old  and  new,  such  as  best  suits  thy 
needs  and  wishes. 

Newport  never  looked  to  me  more  beautiful  than  it  did  this 
season.  So  many  new  "cottages,"  as  they  choose  to  call 
them,  are  constantly  being  built,  and  the  drives  are  so  charm- 
ing all  over  the  island  that,  with  its  balmy  air,  I  do  not  wonder 
so  many  choose  it  for  their  summer  home.  My  visit  had  in  it 
a  tinge  of  sadness,  for  the  faces  and  voices  of  so  many  dear 
friends  were  missing,  and  my  plain  Quaker  bonnet  and  dress 
seemed  perhaps  out  of  place  among  so  many  gaily-attired 
daughters,  and  it  will  not  be  long,  I  fear,  before  the  plainness 
of  speech,  behavior  and  ,ajgpai^uyi'hi£h  jiave^gii.  a  distin- 
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guishing  feature  of  our  society,  will  be  among  the  things  that 
are  past,  but  the  teachings  for  a  pure  and  peaceful  life,  trusting 
in  the  love  and  mercy  of  our  Savior,  and  trying,  like  Him,  to  do 
good  in  ourday  and  generation  may,  I  hope,  continue  to  be  felt. 

I  will  soon  write  thee  in  a  more  detailed  manner  as  to  the 
preparation  of  thy  dishes,  and  shall  always  take  great  pleasure 
in  giving  thee  such  instruction  and  information  as  will,  I  hope, 
be  useful  to  thee  and  help  to  make  home  happy  for  thee  and 
thine,  to  whom  I  remain  with  much  affection, 

Aunt  Rachel. 

P.  S— Such  items  of  news  of  the  family  friends,  and  mat- 
ters on  the  Island  as  I  think  may  be  of  interest  to  thee  I  will 
put  on  a  separate  sheet,  so  that  thee  can  use  these  letters  for 
future  reference  in  addition  to  thy  cook  books. 

*   —Rachel  Macy. 

Original  in  Good  IIousEXEEriNC. 

?OSI£S. 

Oh  for  the  dear  old-fashioned  posies 

Growing  close  by  the  kitchen  door; 
Poppies  soft  that  will  bring  forgetting, 

Balm  and  mint  for  a  spirit  sore. 

Heartsease  sweet  for  hearts  that  are  aching^ 

Ragged  ladies,  and  fouro'clocks; 
Marigolds  with  wealth  uncounted. 

Cabbage  roses  and  hollyhocks. 

Old-time  pinks  with  their  spicy  odor, 

Tiger  lilies  and  columbine, 
Honey-sweet  in  its  golden  chalice. 

Humming  birds  in  the  climbing  vine. 

Sunflowers  tall  that  turn  their  faces 
Out  to  the  west  as  the  sun  goes  down ; 

Morning  glories  which  close  and  cower, 
Under  the  rays  of  his  burning  frown. 

Clover  fields  with  the  bees  a-bumming, 

Drowsy  grasses  that  sway  and  nod ; 
Busy  reapers  the  ripe  grain  cutting. 

Fragrant  breath  of  new-mown  sod. 

Oh  for  the  dear  old-fashioned  posies. 

Growing  close  by  the  kitchen  door ; 
And  for  the  loved  familiar  faces, 

Gone  from  our  sight  forcvcrmore. 

 —Louise  Phillips. 

CoBiHled  for  Good  Housbkebpinc. 

WXS£  SITDTOS  WELL  SAID. 
A  true  principle  never  dies. 

Activity  is  not  always  energT'. 
Every  man  owes  a  debt  to  mankind. 
Be  the  architect  of  your  own  fortune. 
Be  content  with  such  things  as  ye  have, 
la  shoal  water  you  know  how  deep  it  is. 
The  present  is  the  golden  moment  of  life. 
Beautiful  bubbles  are  but  glittering  emptiness. 
Only  very  mean  men  always  take  the  half  cent. 
•A  man  of  business  is  not  always  a  business  man. 
Loyally  to  best  convictions  is  an  important  duty. 
The  most  liberal  are  oftener  the  most  successful. 
Health  is  too  costly  a  blessing  to  be  fooled  away. 
No  blessing  equals  the  possession  of  a  stout  heart. 
Difficulties  are  overcome  by  diligence  and  assiduity. 
Don't  start  business  and  fast  living  at  the  same  time. 
Timidity  is  a  stumbling-block  and  turns  the  feet  to  ruin. 
Who  waits  for  dead  men's  shoes  may  have  to  go  barefoot. 
Honesty  is  best  policy,  but  policy  not  always  best  honesty. 
Balances  on  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger  always  look  the  best. 
Better  to  begin  the  world  without  a  dime  than  end  it  without  a 
dollar. 


Oiiginal  in  Good  Housbksbpiho. 

TASLE  ETIQUETTE, 
Layikg  the  Breakfast,  Lunch,  Dinner,  Tea,  and  Sitppbr  Table. 
hiso  Table  Naperv. 

I. 

jjHE  laying  or  setting  of  the  table  for  any 
meal,  no  matter  how  simple,  and  the 
waiting  upon  it,  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant duties  of  a  household,  and  at  no 
time  and  in  no  place  is  a  good  house- 
keeper's management  so  noticeable,  and 
so  thoroughly  felt  and  enjoyed  as  at  the 
family  meals.  In  many  homes,  the 
eldest  daughter  relieves  her  mother  of 
this  duty,  and  it  is  no  slight  one  when 
attended  to  properly,  for  the  breakfast, 
lunch,  dinner  and  supper  tables  of  to- 
day differ  from  those  of  our  grandmothers,  not  in  the  essen- 
tials so  much  as  in  all  sorts  of  additions  and  contrivances  for 
convenience  and  effect.  For  instance  the  old-fashioned  veg- 
etable dish  and  white  saucers  used  for  oatmeal  are  now  re- 
placed by  a  regular  oatmeal  service,  of  a  covered  bowl  for  the 
meal  and  deep  plates  in  which  to  serve  it.  There  are  also 
boiled  and  shirred  egg  sets,  and  the  breakfast  fruit  service  is 
much  less  elaborate  than  that  used  for  dinner. 

Of  course  there  are  home  tables  with  which  no  fault  can  be 
found  that  are  not  supplied  with  the  latest  convenience.  Still 
the  housekeeper  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  full  and 
perfect  set  for  each  meal  with  the  extra  side  services  is  to  be 
congratulated,  for  in  this  way  she  can  secure  a  certain  variety 
about  her  table  that  is  at  once  charming  and  inviting. 

THE  BREAKFAST  TABLE. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  a  round  table  is  considered  by 
some  the  most  sociable  and  handsomest,  but  in  many  families 
such  a  table  is  impossible,  often  on  account  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  dining  room. 

Therefore  an  extension  table  is  the  one  we  shall  set  and  to 
do  this  we  shall  commence  by  covering  it  with  a  cotton  flan- 
nel cloth.  This  cloth  serves  two  purposes,  it  prevents  noise 
from  the  placing  of  dishes  on  the  table  and  it  gives  a  body 
to  the  table  cloth  proper.  It  comes  in  double  width,  either 
colored  or  white,  and  may  be  bought  for  80  cents  a  yard.  It 
should  just  cover  the  top  of  the  table,  allowing  the  hem  to 
fall  over  the  edge. 

Although  colored  napery  is  fashionable,  in  breakfast,  nt> 
lady  can  go  wrong  in  choosing  fine  white  damask  for  this  and 
all  her  meals. 

If  white  is  used,  fashion  decrees  that  the  cloth  should  be 
ironed  with  only  one  fold  down  the  middle,  while  a  colored 
cloth  is  allowed  many  folds,  very  little  starch  is  used,  most 
housekeepers  preferring  none,  but  in  homes  where  economy 
is  practiced,  the  starched  cloth  will  last  the  longest.  The 
long  fold  of  the  cloth  must  go  exactly  down  the  middle  of  the 
table ;  carelessness  in  this  will  cause  the  whole  table  to  look 
badly.  After  the  cloth  is  carefully  laid,  begin  to  set  the  table 
from  the  center  by  placing  the  breakfast  cruet  stand  or  a 
basket  or  vase  of  flowers  in  the  exact  middle  of  the  table. 

Fruit  is  never  placed  in  the  center  of  the  table  at  breakfast 
but  at  one  comer  of  the  table,  or  on  the  sideboard.  Next 
the  cup  and  Saucer  tray,  directly  in  front  of  the  mistress, 
covered  with  its  own  pretty  cloth,  or  a  large  white  napkin,  or 
either  may  be  used  without  the  tray,  arrange  neatly  upon  this 
the  cups  and  saucers,  spoon-holder,  slop-basin,  sugar-bowl, 
and  cream-pitcher,  beginning  with  the  cups  at  the  left 
hand,  the  coffee  pot,  hot  water  and  hot  milk  pitchers  being 
placed  on  the  right.  1 

Some  ladies  have  discarded:jip(ae&<l^"(fe9f(|)>©Q4@etty 
they  are  not  only  ur-cful  but  effective,  and  are  ^  to  hold 
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their  place  on  the  breakfast,  lunch  and  tea  tables,  and  when 
carefully  arranged  they  give  an  air  of  order  to  the  table  that 
is  very  pleasing.  They  are  to  the  table  what  a  neat  row  of  but- 
tons is  to  a  dress. 

The  knives  and  forks  come  next,  then  the  glasses  and  nap- 
kins, and  then  the  salt-cellars.  If  individual  salts  are  used, 
fashion  decrees  that  they  should  be  of  glass  or  china  for  the 
first  meal  of  the  day,  and  on  this  point  there  is  something  to 
remember  which  many  housekeepers  and  servants  forget  or 
grow  careless  about,  and  that  is  that  the  salt-cellars  should 
be  absolutely  clean  and  freshly  filled  and  smoothed  for  each 
meal.  One  has  only  to  think  of  a  soiled  salt-cellar  half  filled 
with  a  hard  lump  of  salt  to  realize  how  necessary  it  is  to  keep 
them  in  order,  and  yet  many  good  housekeepers  are  neglect- 
ful in  this  respect. 

The  placing  of  spoons  with  which  to  serve  the  oatmeal 
or  other  dishes  and  the  carving  knife  and  fork  naturally  fol- 
low, while  there  is  no  place  so  suitable  for  the  carved  wood 
bread  plate  as  the  breakfast  table.  There  is  a  fascination 
about  its  carved  wheat  sheaf,  oak  leaves  and  quaint  legends 
that  is  irresistible  and  really  seems  to  add  to  the  flavor  of 
the  bread  cut  upon  it.  A  broad-biaded  bread  knife  with 
a  carved  wood  handle  to  match  the  plate  should  be  placed 
beside  it. 

The  butter-dish  with  its  golden  ball  of  fresh  butter  should 
be  set  in  as  convenient  a  place  as  possible.  Some  put  it  at 
one  corner  of  the  table,  with  its  accompaniment  of  tiny 
plates,  and  silver  knife.  Others  distribute  the  plates  and 
allow  the  maid  to  pass  the  dish ;  both  being  correct. 

If  flowers  are  used  be  sure  that  they  are  perfectly  fresh, 
and  not  too  obtrusive. 

Fruit  for  breakfast  should  be  served  either  in  a  china  dish 
or  a  long  low-sided  basket,  with  Japanese  plates  or  some  of 
the  really  pretty  colored  ware  that  can  now  be  bought  for  very 
little,  and  colored  napkins,  not  forgetting  the  small  silver,  or 
plated  knives  and  finger  bowls,  either  of  plain  or  decorated 
glass.  A  nice  way  is  to  arrange  the  napkins  and  the  plates 
together,  by  putting  a  napkin  on  a  plate  and  so  on  until  the 
pile  is  completed.  The  knives  are  either  laid  on  a  plate,  or  in  a 
small  basket  and  are  handed  by  the  maid  along  with  the 
plates.  See  that  the  meat  or  fish  plates  are  warm,  the  chairs 
placed,  the  water  a3ol,  the  coffee  hot  and  everything  in  order 
before  the  family  are  summoned,  and  remember  that  there  is 
no  time  in  the  day  which  so  fits,  or  unfits  one  to  meet  the 
w)rld  as  breakfast  time. 

THE  LUNCH-TABLE. 

Luncheon  is  essentially  a  lady's  meal  and  as  such  all  sorts 
of  dishes  a :id  decorations  are  permissable.  It  can  be  made 
the  most  sociable  and  the  daintiest  meal  of  the  day.  It  should 
be  served  upon  a  pretty  colored  cloth  with  napkins  to  match 
and  odd  pieces  of  china,  glass  and  silver  may  be  used,  the 
latest  fad  is  to  have  every  cup  and  saucer  different,  plates 
of  all  colors  and  kinds,  and  no  two  dishes  Alike,  only  all 
must  be  colored  if  this  idea  is  carried  out,  except  the  drink- 
ing glasses  or  goblets  should  be  of  one  pattern  of  plain  or 
cut  glass. 

The  latest  thing  in  tea>trays  for  this  meal  as  well  as  for 
supper,  is  a  tray  made  of  inlaid  woods  with  steel  or  plated 
handles.  Some  of  these  are  very  beautiful  and  will  make 
lovely  presents  for  the  coming  holidays.  One  which  was 
brought  to  the  writer  from  London  last  summer,  is  of  white 
wood  with  swallows  in  black  ebony  flying  across  it  and  the 
legend,  "When  the  swallows  homeward  fly,"  in  carved  let- 
ters at  one  side.  There  are  steel  handles  at  the  ends  and 
accompanying  it  was  a  china  tile  on  which  to  stand  the  hot 
tea-pot.  Flowers  are  always  allowable  at  this  meal,  and  the  rich 
tinted  autumn  leaves  and  blossoms  which  may  now  be  had. 


contrast  beautifully  with  the  colored  cloth  and  china.  The 
fashionable  lunch  hour  is  two  o'clock. 

THE  SUPPER  TABLE 

So  nearly  resembles  the  lunch  table  in  every  way,  that  hints 
upon  one  will  answer  for  the  other,  only  jelly  and  preserves 
usually  take  the  place  of  fresh  fruit  at  this  meal.  They 
should  always  be  served  in  glass.  Gentlemen  being  present 
it  is  apt  to  be  a  more  ceremonious  meal,  while  perhaps  richer 
food  is  served,  and  as  at  lunch  the  tea,  coffee  or  chocolate  is 
helped  with  the  meat,  not  after  it. 

It  is  fashionable  to  use  colored  napery,  making  things  as 
bright  as  possible,  although  at  a  supper  party  where  there 
are  invited  guests,  it  is  in  better  taste  to  use  fine  white  damask 
with  handsome  silver  and  china. 

THE  TEA  TABLE. 

Tea  is  invariably  a  cold  meal,  at  which  salads,  cold  tongue, 
sliced  ham,  cup  cakes,  and  fine  jelly  are  eaten.  It  is  a  bread  and 
butter  meal,  with  delicious  tea  and  plenty  of  fresh  milk;  but 
there  is  no  meal  that  requires  such  daintily  arrai^d  dishes 
or  such  bright  silver  and  shining  glass  as  this. 

Any  of  the  delicate  blue  and  pink  or  colored  napery 
be  used,  and  should  white  be  chosen  then  let  it  be  as  fine  as 
possible,  the  fringed  and  open  work  sets  being  exceptionally 
suitable.  Of  course  we  are  not  referring  to  the  afternoon 
tea  receptions,  but  to  the  home  service,  with  may  be  a  guest  ot 
two.  Auy  meal  may  be  changed  from  a  simple  family  "  sit 
down "  to  a  feast  if  occasion  requires  it.  But  the  house- 
keeper who  serves  the  right  food  at  the  right  time  in  the  right 
way  is  the  one  whose  table  will  be  the  safest  from  criticbm 
and  the  most  appreciated. 

THE  DINNER  TABLE. 

If  dinner  is  to  be  served  a  la  russe,  that  is  everything 
handed  by  the  servants,  nothing  should  be  seen  upon  the 
table  during  the  meal  but  the  wines,  bon-bons,  and  fruits. 

After  the  dining-room  has  been  put  in  perfect  order  and  the 
table  drawn  out  to  the  required  length,  the  maid  (or  man) 
should  be  provided  with  plenty  of  clean  cup  towels  with 
which  to  polish  the  glass,  silver  and  china.  It  will  take  two 
persons  to  lay  the  cloth  perfectly.  When  this  is  done,  ar- 
range the  colored  carpet,  mat  or  "  runner,"  as  it  is  now  called, 
in  its  place,  evenly  down  the  middle.  On  this  set  the  fruit, 
flowers,  dried  ginger,  salted  almonds,  or  bon-bons,  all  in 
either  cut  glass,  silver,  or  fancy  china  dishes. 

The  runner  is  optional,  and  may  be  used  or  not,  but  it  is 
very  effective. 

Now  measure  with  the  hand  from  the  edge  of  the  table  to 
the  end  of  the  middle  finger,  and  place  the  first  glass.  Con- 
tinue this  measurement  around  the  table  for  each  goblet, 
beside  which  group  the  claret  and  champagne  glasses,  if 
wines  are  served.  Then  set  a  plate  at  each  place,  laigc 
enough  to  hold  the  majolica  oyster  plate,  of  the  first  course, 
which  is  removed  with  the  oyster  plate.  Now  arrange  three 
forks  on  the  left,  (one  of  these  is  the  oyster  fork,)  and 
two  knives  on  the  right,  (the  larger  of  the  two  being  used  for 
meat).  The  soup  spoon  and  napkin  are  also  placed  on  the 
right.  Fold  the  napkin  in  a  three-cornered  pyramid  in  which 
lay  a  roll  of  bread,  and  before  each  plate  place  a  small  salt- 
cellar either  of  cut  glass,  silver  or  fine  china.  If  a  menu  is 
used  it  is  laid  either  in  front  or  at  the  side  of  the  plate,  beside 
these.  Nothing  should  be  placed  upon  the  table,  (unless 
indeed  it  be  a  grand  dinner  when  of  course  things  not  at- 
tempted in  these  papers  would  be  required)  as  everything  is 
passed  by  the  maids,  and  arranged  for  beiEore  hand  on  the 
sidcbcird.  An  extra  supply  of  knive^  forks,  spoons,  sauce- 
ladles,  dessert-forks,  spoons  and  knives,  plates,  wiiie^lasseSf 
dinner  plates  and  napkins  &hguld_be.^tre^yOQLC 
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Then  OD  a  small  table  covered  with  a  handsome  cloth 
(colored  and  embroidered  if  so  wished,}  are  placed  the  finger 
bowls,  each  set  upon  a'glass  bon-bon  plate  on  which  is  first 
laid  a  doyley.  The  after  dinner  coifee  service  is  also  arranged 
on  this  table. 

If  there  is  not  room  on  the  sideboard,  there  should  be 
another  table  on  which  to  set  the  cracked-ice  bowl  with  its 
handsome  silver  spoon,  a  dish  of  thin-sliced  brown  bread  and 
butter,  the  olives,  sifted  sugar,  cheese  and  celery,  which  is 
now  served  in  long  low  glass  dishes,  extra  sauces  and  relishes, 
and  the  jellies  for  the  meats. 

All  the  carving  should  be  done  in  the  pantry,  where  also  the 
vegetables  and  entries  are  prepared  for  serving.  Everything 
but  the  wine  is  served  on  the  left,  and  as  soon  as  a  plate  is 
removed  a  fresh  one  is  put  in  its  place.  These  plates  which 
are  merely  for  show,  should  be  of  the  finest  decorated  china, 
something  odd  and  dain^,  as  they  are  part  of  the  table's 
bric-a-brac. 

The  most  fashionable  receptacles  for  fruit  or  flowen  are  tall 
vases  of  silver  or  crystal,  but  a  low  basket  or  dish  is  by  far 
the  most  sociable  and  advisable  for  a  small  party. 

The  order  of  a  course  dinner  is :  Oysters,  soup,  fish,  meat, 
game  or  entries,  salad,  dessert,  crackers  and  cheese,  fruit, 
candies,  dried  ginger,  and  coffee. 

The  thrown  bread  is  usually  passed  with  the  fish  and  salad, 
and  when  nicely  cut  and  placed  in  a  silver  basket  or  on  a 
tray  with  a  clean  napkin  under  it,  it  is  very  tempting.  Of 
course  at  a  home  or  informal  dinner,  the  mistress  helps  to 
the  soup,  salad,  dessert  and  coffee,  while  the  master  does  the 
carving. 

But  the  same  amount  of  care  and  neatness  should  be  ob- 
served for  the  family  as  for  strangers,  or  as  one  dear  old 
housekeeper  said,  "  My  dear  what  is  good  enough  for  my 

husband  is  good  enough  for  his  friend."  As  in  her  home  every 
thing  was  always  in  perfect  order,  it  was  easy  to  understand 
this  rule,  especially  as  she  considered  her  husband  the  most 
distinguished  guest  she  could  possibly  provide  for,  which  is  a 
good  rule  to  follow. 

TABLE  LINEN. 

Fine  white  damask  is  always  fashionable  and  in  good  taste 
for  all  meals,  and  is  everywhere  used  for  dinner.  It  may  be 
handsomely  embroidered,  fringed,  or  edged  with  lace,  it 
may  fall  quite  to  the  floor  or  just  half  a  yard  over  the  edge 
of  the  table,  which  is  often  done  to  display  fine  mahogany ; 
but  for  this  meal  it  should  always  be  white.  Napkins  for  the 
dinner-table  should  match  the  cloth,  should  be  large  and  fine, 
and  laundried  without  starch.  No  needle-work  or  edg^ing  is 
allowed  upon  them,  but  those  for  the  breakfast-table  are 
smaller  and  the  fancy  now  is  to  make  the  hem  half  an  inch 
wide  with  sometimes  a  bit  of  open  work  or  hemstitch  finish. 
White  napkins  should  be  used  with  white  cloths. 

Fruit  napkins  are  always  colored  and  should  be  as  hand- 
some as  will  wash. 

The  colored  napery  now  used  is  very  dainty  an,d  if  it  is 
carefully  laundried  wilt  keep  its  color  and  look  well  through 
more  than  one  season. 

Even  the  old-fashioned  turkey  red  cloths  and  napkins  are 
very  much  used  for  lunch  and  tea,  and  the  pink,  yellow,  light 
blue  and  white  or  drab  sets  are  lovely.  Besides  these  there 
are  sets  of  beautiful  open  work,  the  table-cloth  of  which  is 
used  over  a  colored  lining,  exquisite  Russian  embroidered 
sets,  and  others  of  the  finest  linen  and  trimmed  with  lace, 
while  some  are  of  fine  damask  with  the  family's  monogram 
wrought  in  colored  threads  either  at  one  corner  or  on  the 
middle  of  the  ctoth  just  six  inches  from  the  center  fold.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  nothing  handsomer  than  the  knotted 
fringe  and  lace  effects  of  the  South  Kensing:ton  school  em- 
broidery.  Under  the  head  of  table  furnishing  are  grouped 


a  lot  of  useful  and  ornamental  napkins  which  are  worth  the 
housekeeper's  attention,  such  as  finger-bowl,  doylies,  table- 
runne^  egg^  hot  waffle  napkins,  com  and  bread  cloths,  among 
which  is  also  classed  the  tea  tray  and  carving  napkin. 

Finger-bowl  doylies  are  just  six  inches  square,  including 
the  fringe  or  hem  and  they  may  be  made  of  nice  cloth, 
linen,  lace,  or  the  richest  silk,  colored  or  white,  and  dec- 
orated eitherwith  embroidery,  sketching,  painting  or  Span- 
ish work. 

Napkins  for  eggs,  rolls,  com,  and  so  on,  are  generally  about 
half  a  yard  long,  as  the  articles  are  laid  inside  and  room  must 
be  allowed  to  fold  over.  Some  are  envelope-shaped,  while 
others  have  one  end  turned  under,  the  other  being  orna- 
mented to  lay  over  the  article.  They  can  be  bought  ready 
stamped  in  appropriate  designs  eittwr  for  outline  work  or 
embroidery,  for  about  50  cents  each.  They  should  be  made 
of  coarse  linen  and  hemmed  rather  than  fringed. 

The  tray  napkins  and  the  carving  napkins  which  come  both 
for  fish  and  meat,  suggest  of  themselves  both  designs  and 
size,  and  can  be  purchased  fringed  or  banded  with  quaint 
designs  and  mottoes  ready  to  work,  either  in  white  or  colored 
wash  silk  thread.  White  is  the  most  popular  at  present. 
They  cost  from  75  cents  to  two  dollars  apiece. 

Table-runners  or  center  mats  are  from  one  and  a  half  to 
two  yards  long,  but  of  course  the  length  is  determined  by  the 
length  of  the  table  used.  Forty  inches  will  be  long  enough 
for  ordinary  or  every  day  use. 

They  should  match  in  richness  the  finger-bowl  doylies,  in 
fact  they  often  match  them  in  design  and  material.  A  runner 
and  doylies  made  of  the  pretty  little  Turkish  squares  that 
can  be  bought  at  any  of  the  art  needlework  establishments, 
lined  with  silk  and  finished  with  different  colored  silk  tassels 
are  very  handsome  and  will  cost  innde  of  ten  dollars.  All 
sorts  of  odd  cloths  may  be  added  to  this  list,  but  the  house- 
keeper should  remember  one  important  thing,  that  too  much 
of  anything  is  out  of  taste,  and  that  slovenly  decoration  ia 
worse  than  none  at  all. 

One  word  more,  as  the  charm  of  a  table  depends  largely 
upon  fresh  smooth  linen  (fine  if  possible)  it  is  very  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  generous  use  of  such.  Nothing  is  so 
disgusting  than  a  soiled  crumpled  table  cloth,  and  it  is  almost 
as  bad  to  use  one  that  has  just  come  from  the  laundry  still 
damp  and  smelling  of  soap. 

— Mary  Barr  Munroe. 

Original  in  Good  Housskehping. 

AUTUHH  7ILLA5ELLE. 

The  leaves  are  changing  day  by  day  to  gold  ; 

A  solemn  hush  is  brooding  in  the  air; 
The  story  of  the  year  is  almost  told. 

Sometimes  a  nut  falls,  loosened  by  the  bold. 

Or  in  the  stillness  starts  a  timid  hare. 
The  leaves  are  changing  day  by  day  10  gold. 

Far  off  a  purple  mist  seems  to  enfold 

The  distant  hills,  and  make  them  still  more  fair. 
Tlie  story  of  the  year  is  almost  told. 

The  golden-rod,  last  month  30  bright  and  bold, 
Now  bows  its  silvery  head,  and  everywhere 
The  leaves  are  changing  day  by  day  to  gold. 

Oftimes  there  rises  from  the  leafy  mold 

A  spicy  perfume  like  some  incense  rare ; 
The  story  of  the  year  is  almost  told. 

And  when  the  south  wind  moves  the  branches  old 

We  hear  a  gentle  murmur  as  of  prayer. 
The  leaves  are  changing  day  by  day  btrgold  I 
The  story  of  the  year  i^3^^fe|pl^  ^^mmS^mUon 
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Good  Moussxcsspino. 


Original  in  Good  Hocsbkekping. 

THE  UTILITY  OF  HOUSE  BAGS. 
"Up  Staiks  and  Down  Staiks  and  in  My  Lady's  Chamber." 

OW  many  times  has  a  woman  declared 
that  the  house  she  builds  will  be  all 

closets!  There  will  be  cedar  clothes- 
presses  and  enclosed  shelves  for 
linen ;  and  pantries  and  cupboards 
and  cubbies  for  groceries  and  china 
and  knick-knacks.  But,  alas!  houses 
are  already  built  and  thwarted  ambi- 
tion has  found  a  substitute  in  a  sort  of 
limited  edition  of  closets — house-bags. 
These  are  made  of  various  materials 
and  are  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
and  to  such  an  extent  do  their  beauty 
and  utility  recommend  them  that  the 
housewife  who  is  well  equipped  with  a 
set  of  these  stow-aways  wonders  how 
she  ever  kept  her  house  tidy  without  them. 

The  rag-bag  has  long  been  a  family  institution  and,  by  its 
side  in  a  secluded  comer  of  the  clothes-press,  we  now  often 
find  another  of  calico  or  muslin  containing  rolls  of  dress 
pieces  that  may  come  in  use  in  the  re-raaking,  and  also  a  bag 
of  bright  bits  of  woolen,  silesia  and  silk  awaiting  the  day 
when  deft  fingers  shall  turn  them  to  the  beautifying  of  the 
home.  Each  bag  has  attached  to  it  a  starched  muslin  label 
with  the  contents  written  thereon. 

In  the  sleeping-room  the  number  of  bags  that  are  used  may 
seem  bewildering,  yet  so  great  is  the  difference  in  size,  shape 
and  material  that  each  seems  to  be  the  one  thing  without 
which  the  room  would  not  be  complete.  On  one  of  the  posts 
of  the  head-board  (if  there  are  no  posts  a  screw  hook  may  be 
fastened  in  just  at  the  back)  hangs  a  dainty  little  bit  of  em- 
broidery drawn  in  at  top  with  a  shirr-string  and  fitted  with 
pockets  for  cough  candy,  scent-bottle  and  matches  and  with 
the  large  center  space  left  open  for  prayer-book  or  novel. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  bed  is  suspended  a  larger  bag 
corresponding  in  material  to  the  counterpane  and  pillow- 
shams,  in  which  is  kept  the  night-gown.  On  the  door  we  find 
two  rows  of  shallow  bags,  the  lower,  of  thin  leather,  divided 
into  compartments  for  shoes,  and  the  upper,  of  linen  crash, 
prettily  outlined  and  provided  with  a  flap  to  protect  the  stock- 
ings which  it  contains.  This  bag  should  be  the  full  width 
of  the  door  and  deep  enough  to  admit  two  rolled  pairs  of 
stockings. 

In  a  convenient  corner  hangs  an  unbleached  muslin  bag,  of 
generous  dimensions,  traced  with  large  figures,  often  of  wash- 
er-women carrying  baskets.  A  peep  within  shows  us  soiled 
aprons,  stockings,  handkerchiefs  and  all  the  small  articles 
that  accumulate  during  the  week.  Just  over  it  is  a  smaller 
bag  of  the  same  material  that  holds  collars  and  cuffs  awaiting 
the  laundrj'.  Near  the  window  is  the  crocheted  and  lined 
scrap-bag  and  by  the  bureau  hangs  a  bag  for  brush  and 
comb;  also  bags  for  combings,  hair-pins  and  various  toilet 
articles.  These  bags  are  found  specially  convenient  when 
one  is  in  limited  quarters  and  must  use  the  bureau  for  toilet- 
stand,  work-table  and  book-shelf.  On  the  wall  is  a  dust-bag ; 
indeed,  in  many  houses  one  of  these  is  found  in  each  room 
and  varies  in  degree  of  elegance  from  the  calico  represent- 
ative in  the  basement  hall  that  holds  the  oily  stair-cloth  to  the 
plush  one  with  arrasene  roses  that  finds  suitable  quarters  in 
the  parlor.  They  are  almost  invariably  made  by  turning  up 
one  end  of  a  long  strip  of  material  and  using  the  other  end 
for  a  flap. 

Many  hostesses  aim  to  make  the  parlor  or  reception-room 
not  only  elegant  but  interesting ;  and  unless  one  can  purchase 
peach-blow  vases  and  imported  curios  with  reckless  hand  and 


purse,  it  is  necessary  to  fill  their  places  with  trifles  of  some 
sort.  Photographs  and  "  views "  are  the  commonest  and 
most  easily  obtained.  So  if,  here  and  there  about  a  pretty 
parlor,  one  sees  dainty  b^  of  handsome  material,  one  may 
be  quite  sure  they  contain  something  to  fill  in  the  pauses  of 
conversation  and  to  beguile  waiting  moments.  From  the 
back  of  more  than  one  chair  is  seen  dangling  a  little  reticule 
— often  beaded  in  grandma's  style — containing  scissors,  scent 
bottle  and  fan,  and  the  hostess  carrying  one  on  her  own  arm 
will  offer  another  to  a  guest. 

Let  us  take  a  peep  into  a  well  appointed  sitting-room  and 
observe  the  variety  of  bags  here  put  to  wise  uses.  If  they 
seem  finical  in  purpose  and  too  numerous  for  use,  remember 
that  this  room  is  not  only  the  sitting-room  but  is  sewing- 
room  as  well.  It  is  library,  study  hall,  nursery  and  living- 
room,  and  the  presiding  genius— the  busy  home  mother- 
realizing  her  duties,  has  put  not  a  little  time  and  thought  to 
its  arrangement.  It  is  her  workshop  and  best  suits  her  daily 
task  which  she  often  finds  to  be  that  of  seamstress,  waitress, 
governess  and  family  physician. 

Accordingly,  in  the  sitting-room  there  is  a  targe,  flat  bag 
with  a  covered  circle  of  paste-board  for  the  front  and  a 
shirred  canvass  back  for  hosiery  that  needs  mending.  There 
is  a  large  bag-like  cretonne  cover  that  fits  over  the  work- 
basket  when  the  day's  work  is  done.  We  also  find  a  felt  dust- 
bag, a  chamois  pocket  asking,  "  Button,  button,  who's  got  the 
button  ?  "  a  knit  worsted  strip  shirred  at  top  and  bottom  with 
just  an  end  hanging  therefrom  to  betray  the  ball  of  twine 
therein,  a  flat  wall-pocket  of  paste-boaid  suitably  covered 
with  a  flap  that  lifts  for  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  a 
little  "  crazy  "  bag  for  lead  pencils,  penknives  and  erasers. 
Then  there  is  the  "  housewife,"  a  pretty  pattern  for  which 
was  recently  given  in  Good  Housekeeping,  and  in  this 
precious  little  bag  are  the  implements  for  sewing.  In  a 
corner  of  the  room  one  often  finds  a  large  bag  of  unbleached 
muslin,  and  in  it  are  the  various  articles  of  wearing  apparel 
that  must  be  mended  before  passing  through  the  wringer,  or 
others  that  have  survived  but  poorly  the  process  of  renovation. 

Many  bags  not  mentioned  will  be  found  useful  in  store- 
rooms and  closets,  and  the  possibilities  for  their  use  in  the 
kitchen  would  make  a  chapter  by  itself.  One  finds  here,  bags 
for  clothespins,  clotheslines  and  holders  and  bags  for  dust 
brushes  and  clean  mop-cloths,  and  bags  for  odd  bits  of  soap 
to  be  used  when  wet  like  soap. 

All-over-t he-house  bags,  or  pockets  can  be  multiplied 
almost  indefinitely  and  without  sense  or  reason.  An  example 
of  inappropriateness  is  found  when  they  are  used  for  letters, 
manuscripts,  books  and  bottles.  And  one  must  remember 
that  of  this  "good  thing,"  like  many  another,  it  is  possible  to 
have  too  much. 

—Augusta  Salisbury  Prescott. 


Collected  for  Good  Housbkebfing. 

GOOD  WOBDS  FSOH  GOOD  BOOES. 

Poverty  saves  a  thousand  times  more  than  it  ruins. 
Poverty  is  one  of  the  best  tests  of  human  quality  in  existence. 
No  womao  without  piety  in  her  heart  is  fit  to  be  the  companion 
of  any  man. 

A  young  man  is  not  fit  for  life  until  he  Is  clean— clean  and 

healthy,  body  and  soul. 

There  are  very  few  men  in  this  world  less  than  thirty  years  of 
age  and  unmarried,  who  can  afford  to  be  rich. 

God  makes  men,  and  men  make  blacksmiths,  tailors,  farmers, 
horse  jockeys,  tradesmen  of  all  sorts,  governors,  judges,  etc. 

A  daily  prayer  from  the  heart  of  a  pure  and  pious  wife,  for  a 
husband  engrossed  in  the  pursuits  of  wealth  or  fame,  is  a  chain  of 
golden  words  that  link  bis  na^ceyefy  day  with^thejiame  of  God. 

-9.  G.  HaOmmd, 


Good  H[ousbkbbf>xno. 
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Original  in  Good  Housiubpiho. 

HBE, 

About  which  Mahv  People  Ought  to  be  More  Careful. 

IRE,  next  to  illness,  is  the  most  dreaded 
and  dreadful  of  the  destructive  visitants 
to  our  homes.  Precautions  against  it 
are  recognized  as  of  foremost  necessity 
and  importance  in  the  construction  and 
care  of  houses  and  in  the  details  of  daily 
life,  being  often  considered  even  where 
hygienic  provisions  are  ignored.  Never- 
theless there  is  so  great  an  amount  of 
carelessness  in  this  direction  that  in 
the  recent  annual  report  of  a  Boston 
Fire  Marshal  63  per  cent,  of  the  fires 
of  the  year  were  classed  as  caused 
by  "  wanton,  culpable  carelessness," 
and  75  per  cent,  as  due  to  careless- 
ness more  or  less  direct,  including  defective  construc- 
tion. Many  people  suppose  themselves  to  be  very  careful, 
and  are  careful,  generally  speaking,  who  leave  the  way  open 
for  the  starting  of  conflagrations  through  ignorance  or  inat- 
tention or  the  lack  of  an  intelligent  understanding  of  many  of 
the  prolific  causes  of  fires. 

Kerosene  oil  is  one  of  the  most  ordinary  and  fruitful 
sources  of  fire,  yet  very  few  fires  are  caused  by  kerosene  that 
could  not  have  been  prevented.  The  number  of  women  who 
are  seriously  or  fatally  burned  every  year  through  the  care- 
less use  of  kerosene  oil  for  kindling  fires  in  stoves  is  an  illu- 
minating illustration  of  the  recklessness  into  which  thought- 
less people  may  be  led,  and  it  would  seem  utterly  incredible, 
were  it  not  continually  substantiated  by  actual  occurrence, 
that  any  person  could  be  so  densely  stupid  as  to  tempt  fate 
by  pouring  oil  from  a  can  upon  wood  that  has  already  been 
ignited.  Many  people  use  oil  with  impunity  for  kindling,  by 
dipping  wood  into  it  before  placing  the  wood  in  the  stove,  or 
even  by  pouring  it  over  wood  that  has  been  laid  in  a  coM 
stove  before  lighting  the  fire ;  but  the  whole  proceeding  is 
attended  with  danger,  particularly  in  the  hands  of  unintelli- 
gent servants,  and  ought  not  to  be  practiced.  Fires  caused 
by  exploding  lamps  need  never  occur  if  proper  prudence  is 
exercised  in  the  purchase  of  oil.  Massachusetts  laws  forbid 
the  sale  of  oil  of  less  than  100  degrees  fire  test,  but  the  law  is 
frequently  violated,  and  people  buy  and  use  cheap  oils  that 
will  ignite  and  flash,  sometimes  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  83 
degrees.  Such  an  oil  is  so  very  dangerous  that  it  should  not 
be  introduced  into  the  house  for  any  purpose,  and  its  use  in 
lamps  or  oil-stoves  simply  invites  disaster.  Even  with  good 
high-grade  oil  care  is  needed  to  provide  against  defective 
construction  of  lamps  or  stoves  and  against  accidents.  The 
report  which  has  been  referred  to,  formulates  some  rules 
for  the  construction  and  care  of  lamps,  which  are  so  practi- 
cal and  sensible  as  to  be  worthy  of  general  study  and  observ- 
ance. They  are  reproduced  here  for  the  benefit  of  the 
readers  of  Good  Hoitsekeeping  : 

The  portion  of  the  wick  which  is  in  the  oil  reservoir  should  be 
enclosed  in  a  tube  of  thin  sheet  metal,  open  at  the  bottom ;  or  in  a 
cylinder  of  fine  wire  gauze,  such  as  is  used  in  miners*  safety  lamps 
(twenty-eight  meshes  to  the  inch). 
The  oil  reservoir  should  be  of  metal,  rather  than  of  china  or  glass. 
The  oil  reservoir  should  have  no  feeding  place  nor  opening  other 
than  the  opening  into  which  the  upper  part  of  the  lamp  is  screwed. 
Every  lamp  should  have  a  proper  extinguishing  appaiatus. 
Every  lamp  should  have  a  broad  and  heavy  base. 
Wicks  should  be  soft,  not  too  tightly  plaited. 
Wicks  should  be  dried  at  the  fire  before  being  pat  into  n.  Jatnps- 
Wicks  should  be  only  just  long  enoi^b  to  reach  the  v^nta  of 


Wicks  should  be  so  wide  that  they  quite  fill  the  wick-bolder  with- 
out having  to  be  squeezed  into  it. 
Wicks  should  be  soaked  with  oil  before  being  lit 
The  reservoir  shoukl  be  quite  filled  with  oil  every  time  before 
using  the  lamp. 

The  lamp  should  be  kept  thoroughly  clean;  all  oil  should  be 
carefully  wiped  oS,  and  all  charred  wick  and  dirt  removed  before 
lighting. 

When  the  lamp  is  lit  the  wick  should  be  at  first  turned  down, 
and  then  slowly  raised. 

Lamps  which  have  no  extinguishing  apparatus  should  be  put 
out  as  follows :  The  wick  should  be  turned  down  until  there  is 
only  a  small  flickering  flame,  and  a  sharp  puS  or  breath  should 
then  be  sent  across  the  top  of  the  chimney,  but  not  down  it 

Cans  or  bottles  used  for  oil  should  be  free  from  water  and  dirt, 
and  should  be  kept  thoroughly  closed. 

Another  source  of  fires  concerning  which  carelessness  is  gen- 
eral is  matches.  Many  kinds  of  sulphur  matches  will  ignite 
at  a  very  low  temperature  and  with  slight  friction,  and  the 
mischief  caused  by  rats  gnawing  matches  is  very  extensive. 
Rats  are  fond  of  the  phosphorus  on  the  lighting  end  of  fric- 
tion matches,  and  will  gnaw  it  greedily,  with  the  almost  abso- 
lute certainty  of  igniting  the  match.  An  interesting  report  of 
experiments  made  to  demonstrate  the  danger  from  this  source 
contains  this  statement : 

Three  rats  were  procured  and  placed  in  a  large  wire  cage,  six 
feet  square,  constructed  for  the  purpose.  Various  kinds  of 
matches,  singly  and  by  the  card,  were  left  with  them  over  night 
Morning  invariably  found  the  cage  strewn  with  charred  and 
partially  consumed  lucifers.  On  one  occasion,  in  the  presence  of 
three  witnesses,  a  match  held  between  the  wires  of  the  cage  was 
seized  by  a  rat,  the  phosphorus  in  its  mouth,  where  it  was  ignited 
by  gnawing,  and  partially  burned  before  being  dropped. 

Rats  will  not  touch  matches  that  will  ignite  only  when 
scratched  on  specially  prepared  surfaces ;  but  all  sulphur  and 
phosphorus  matches  should  be  kept  in  tin  or  other  safe 
receptacles  in  any  house  where  the  presence  of  rats  is  known 
or  suspected,  and  matches  that  are  of  very  easy  ignition  are 
better  not  kept  at  ail. 

Many  fires  caused  by  spontaneous  combustion  are  due  to 
carelessness.  Piles  of  rags  stowed  away  in  closets  often  gen- 
erate heat  and  start  "  mysterious  "  fires,  especially  if  some  of 
them  are  oily  or  greasy,  or  have  been  used  in  cleaning  paint 
brushes,  or  are  made  of  material  containing  oil  or  inflam- 
mable or  heat-generating  substances,  such  as  tarpaulin,  paraf- 
fine  paper  and  the  like.  Fires  in  factories  or  business  blocks 
from  this  cause  are  frequent,  but  the  same  danger  exists  in 
dwellings  and  should  be  guarded  against. 

A  long  list  might  be  made  of  other  causes  of  fire  that  might 
be  prevented  by  care,  such  as  inflammable  curtains  or  decora- 
tions near  gas  jets  or  on  chandeliers;  hot  stoves  set  too  near 
wood  work ;  joists,  posts  or  lath  on  or  against  chimneys,  a 
frequent  cause  of  fires  and  one  far  too  generally  overlooked ; 
carelessness  in  the  management  of  furnaces  and  accumula- 
tions of  dust  and  cobwebs  about  the  pipes ;  steam-pipes 
placed  next  to  wood  in  concealed  places,  where,  by  a  slow 
and  imperceptible  process,  the  wood  is  converted  into  char- 
coal ready  to  burst  into  flame  when  a  high  pressure  of  hot 
steam  sends  the  temperature  of  the  pipe  up  to  a  high  degree ; 
imprudent  handling  of  lamps  and  candles ;  and  a  hundred 
other  minor  and  incidental  matters  that  will  suggest  them- 
selves to  any  intelligent  thoughtful  person.  Vigilance,  atten- 
tion and  thoughtful ness  are  better  than  an  insurance  policy  for 
the  prevention  of  loss  by  fire,  and  insurance  of  that  kind  has  the 
advantage  of  being  very  cheap  and  at  everylxxly's  command. 


oil  reservoir. 


Age  is  opportanity  no  less 
Than  youth  itself,  though  in  another  dress ; 
And  as  the  evening  twilight  fades  away 
The  «ky  is  filled  with  stars,  inrisih 
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XXI. 

The  Modes  for  Little  Children  for  the  Winter— English 
Frocks  and  Directorie  Coats— Dainty  Millinery 
AND  Sensible  Underwear, 

^  HE  fashions  designed  this  season  for 
children  were  never  more  bewitching 
than  now  and  set  off  equally  well  the 
chubby  loveliness  of  mere  babies  and 
the  more  fragile  beauty  of  growing  girls. 
English  fashions  are  preferred  for  chil- 
dren to  French  modes  except  possibly 
in  the  selection  of  a  party  or  dancing 
school  dress,  when  the  ornate  French 
styles  are  in  demand.  Looking  back  to 
the  past  mothers  of  the  present  time 
have  much  upon  which  to  congratulate 
themselves  in  the  sensible,  hygienic  and 
pretty  clothing  of  their  children.  The 
over-dressed  child  is  no  longer  the  legiti- 
mate outgrowth  of  fashion  but  simply  of  the  caprice  of  a 
vulgar  mother  who  uses  this  means  of  ostentatious  show  as 
she  uses  every  other  means  at  her  command. 

WRAPS,  COATS  AND  JACKETS. 

The  wraps  worn  by  tiny  babies  of  three  and  four  are  shag^ 
little  coats  of  soft  gray,  suede  color  or  white,  called  "  King 
Charles  "  beaver,  possibly  from  its  resemblance  to  the  shaggy 
coat  of  the  spaniel.  These  coats  are  double-breasted  and 
have  short  shoulder  capes  striped  with  bands  of  brown  velvet 
set  on  and  graduated  almost  to  a  point  at  the  neck  where  it 
meets  a  standing  plush  collar.  Tiny  bell  sleeves  trimmed 
with  plush  complete  the  coat. 

The  Directoire  coat  is  a  favorite  model  for  older  children 
from  six  to  ten.  These  coats  are  made  of  dark  green  gobelin 
blue  and  terra  cotta  red  cloth  and  are  trimmed  with  black 
astraclian.  The  material  of  these  cloaks  is  usually  a  smooth- 
faced beaver.  They  are  a  long  coat  shape,  fitting  to  the 
figure  at  the  back  with  a  bunch  of  shirring  below  the  waist  to 
allow  fullness.  The  front  of  the  coat  is  rolled  back  in  a  large 
revers  or  rolling  collar,  which  is  faced  with  black  astrachan 
and  displays  a  vest  of  black  astrachan.  The  coat  is  simply 
fastened  below  the  waist  line  at  the  point  of  the  huge  collar 
by  three  frog  loops  of  black  cord.  Misses  in  their  teens  wear 
a  modification  of  the  Directoire  coat  or  a  long  ulster  of  fine 
cloth,  trimmed  with  handsome  black  passementerie  or  black 
braiding.  The  use  of  black  as  a  garniture  of  children's  clothes 
is  an  innovation  of  the  season.  Black  trimmings  are  seen  on 
terra-cotta  red,  gobelin  blue  and  the  dull  empire  and  olivine 
greens  which  are  in  special  demand  this  season  for  children's 
wear, 

ENGLISH  FROCKS  AND  FRENCH  DRESSES. 

The  quaint  figures  of  children  which  we  have  become  fa- 
miliar with  in  the  drawings  of  Kate  Greenaway  still  furnish 
the  best  fashion  plates  for  the  dresses  of  children  of  to-day. 
Babies  of  three  and  four  years  of  age  still  wear  the  short  behe 
waist  of  last  season  which  is  reproduced  for  winter  in  golden 
brown,  blood  red  and  dull  green  cashmere,  with  a  yoke,  and 
and  sleeves  worn  over  a  guinip  of  white  embroidery  or  tuck- 
ing. Young  ladies  of  eight  and  ten  feel  that  they  have  out- 
grown this  style  of  dress,  and  do  not  wear  guimps  so  much  as 
they  did  last  winter.  The  smock  frock  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  guimp  for  these  children.  This  is  especially  pretty 
made  of  red  cashmere,  with  a  few  rows  of  black  feather-stitch- 
ing above  the  hem  of  the  full  skirt,  and  the  fullness  of  the 
belted  waist  held  on  in  yoke  shape  by  diamonds  of  smocking, 
caught  in  place  by  stitches  of  black  silk.  Navy  blue  cash- 
mere frocks  are  made  after  the  same  model,  feather-stitched 


with  red  silk,  the  diamonds  of  smocking  caught  by  stitches  of 
red.  There  is  considerable  attempt  to  re-introduce  the  old 
Princess  styles,  but  without  any  special  success.  Blouse 
dresses  are  in  special  demand.  Pleated  skirts  are  no  longer 
used.  Full-gathered  skirts  are  the  rule.  The  cluster  of  pleats 
is  not  often  seen  at  the  top  of  the  skirt  hem.  The  majority 
of  skirts  are  simply  finished  with  a  wide  hem,  though  dressy 
littie  frocks  are  ornamented  with  triple  rows  of  moire  ribbon 
about  half  an  inch  wide,  and  this  ribbon  trimming  is  repeated 
in  various  ways  on  the  waist.  A  good  model  for  a  school 
dress  for  a  child  from  ten  to  twelve  is  a  modification  of  the 
Empress  dress  worn  by  mamma  or  her  older  sisters.  A  gown 
in  this  shape  is  of  mixed  cheviot  in  tones  of  brown  shot  with 
lines  of  red,  is  made  with  a  full  gathered  skirt,  short  jacket 
waist  which  opens  over  a  full  vest  of  red  wool  laid  in  pleats 
at  the  top,  caught  down  with  narrow  brown  braid.  A  pointed 
Empire  belt  of  red  wool  striped  with  braid  fastens  around  the 
waist  and  the  coat  sleeve  is  finished  with  a  puff  of  wool  at  the 
top  and  a  cuff  of  red  wool  striped  with  braid  at  the  waist 
Most  of  the  sleeves  on  children's  dresses  this  season  are  full. 
Blouse  dresses  have  sleeves  flowing  full  from  the  shoulder 
and  caught  in  at  the  cuff  in  a  cluster  of  pleats,  or  a  very  full 
sleeve  may  be  tucked  from  the  arm-size  nearly  to  the  elbow, 
and  from  the  wrist  nearly  to  the  elbow,  leaving  a  small,  full 
puff  between. 

children's  APRONS  AND  UNDERWEAR. 

Aprons  this  season  are  made  of  nainsook  or  lawn,  low  in 
the  neck  and  without  sleeves,  but  with  full  gathered  skirts 
and  sash  backs.  In  the  Mother  Hubbard  apron,  the  fullness 
extends  from  the  low  neck,  but  there  are  many  aprons  made 
this  season  with  little  waists,  quite  similar  to  the  low  necked 
sleeveless  dresses  worn  with  guimps  in  the  summer. 

Warm  felt  skirts  and  balmorals  of  flannel  are  shown  in  the 
furnishing  shops  for  children's  wear,  although  many  mothers 
still  use  a  cambric  skirt  in  winter.  Such  a  balmoral  is  a  sen- 
sible addition  to  a  child's  school  wardrobe.  The  underskirt 
knit  of  Saxony  yarn  is  frequently  supersedes  the  old  time 
fiannel  skirt  and  is  much  warmer.  Both  skirts  and  the 
drawers  are  buttoned  on  to  a  corded  waist,  which  fits  easily  to 
the  child's  figure  and  also  supports  the  stockings  with  a  sus- 
pender. A  heavy  shirt  of  soft  wool,  high  in  the  neck  and 
long  sleeved,  completes  the  underclothes  of  the  child  unless 
the  mother  chooses  to  add  woolen  drawers  worn  under  the 
cambric  drawers.  In  such  case,  the  shape  should  be  the 
short  drawer  which  extends  only  to  the  knee  where  they  are 
tucked  under  the  black  cashmere  stocking  which  are  almost 
universally  worn  during  the  cold  weather  by  well  dressed 
children. 

Heavy  English  calfskin  shoes  are  worn  for  school  and 
French  kid  boots  with  flexible  soles  for  dancing  school  and 
party  wear. 

children's  millinery. 
Fine  felts  in  low-crowned,  broad-brimmed  shapes  trimmed 
with  silk  or  velvet  ribbon  and  tips  are  worn  by  tittle  children. 
A  novelty  is  a  felt  which  may  be  caught  up  at  the  rim,  and  is 
light  in  weight  and  flexible  as  a  Leghorn  straw.  TJiere  are 
also  some  close  cut  beaver  hats  for  little  children,  with  wide 
flat  brims.  These  are  especially  in  red  beaver,  trimmed  with 
black  velvet  ribbon  and  a  cluster  of  small  shiny  black  tips. 
High  Alpine-crowned  hats  are  shone  for  older  girls,  in  white 
and  in  light  and  dark  colored  felts  trimmed  with  loops  of  rib- 
bon to  the  crown  or  a  wreath  of  bright  wings. 

— Helena  Howe. 


The  sober  comfort,  all  the  peace  which  springs 
From  the  large  aggregate  of  little  things ; 
On  these  small  cares  of  daughter,  wife  or  fn?n' 
The  almost  sacred  joyftjOf  JufflOS^^lSB^^' 
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GOLD  POTATOES. 
And  Ninb  Ways  in  Which  to  Use  Them. 
!SSQSXI3S:,HERE  are  many  families  who  never  make 

any  use  of  potatoes  left  from  dinner ;  there 
are  others  who  use  the  whole  boiled  and 
throw  away  the  mashed.  There  is  no  veg- 
etable which  may  be  made  into  more 
savory  forms  than  the  potato.  Of  the  vari- 
ous ways  of  frying  there  need  be  but  little 
mention.  The  whole  ones  cut  in  four  latge 
slices  are  very  good  broiled  over  coals. 
Lyonnalse  Potatoes 

Are  prepared  by  cutting  cold  potatoes  into  small  pieces,  season 
with  salt  and  pepper;  add  one  teaspoonful  of  chopped  parsley. 
Put  a  teaspoonful  of  butter  on  the  fire  in  a  sauce-pan;  when  hot 
add  a  slice  of  onion ;  fry  brown ;  add  potatoes  and  fry  a  light  brown. 

Scalloped  Potatoes. 

For  one  quart  of  potatoes  cut  very  small,  allow  a  large  cupful  of 
milk.  Make  a  cream  of  the  milk,  one  teaspoonful  of  flour  and  one 
taUespoonful  of  butter.  When  it  is  thick  put  a  layer  of  potato  in 
a  baking  dish,  season  with  salt  and  pepper  and  pour  on  a  little  of 
the  cream.  Continue  until  all  is  used.  Cover  the  top  with  rolled 
cracker  crumbs  and  bits  of  butter.  Bake  twenty  minutes.  Serve 
in  the  baking  dish. 

Potatoes  with  Cheese. 

Cut  six  cold  potatoes  into  dice.  Make  a  sauce  by  melting  two 
^blespoonf uls  of  butter ;  add  two  tablespoonf uls  of  flour  and  pour 
on  slowly  one  cupful  of  white  ^tock  and  one  cupful  of  milk ;  season 
with  salt  and  pepper  and  add  four  heaped  tablespoonfuls  of  grated 
cheese.  Put  a  layer  of  pouto  into  a  baking  tin,  and  pepper ;  cover 
with  sauce,  and  so  continue  until  all  Is  used.  Sprinkle  with  but- 
tered crumbs,  and  brown  in  the  oven. 
Potato  Salad. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  serving  cold  potatoes  is  to  make 
them  into  salad.  Cut  them  in  any  convenient  form,  add  one  small 
onion  finely  chopped  and  a  little  celery.  Mix  thoroughly  with  a 
dressing  made  as  follows :  Break  into  a  bowl  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs,  add  a  pinch  of  red  pepper,  a  teaspoonful  of  made  mustard,  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  beat  hard.  Add  of  best  oil,  beating  con- 
stantly, enough  to  make  the  dressing  as  thick  as  cake  batter  alter- 
nating occasionally  with  a  few  drops  of  Sharp  vinegar.  Finish  by 
adding  one  cupful  of  thick  cream — sweet  or  sour. 

Potato  Croquettes 

Are  good  and  are  easily  made.  To  mashed  potatoes  add  pepper 
and  salt,  with  sufficient  egg  to  make  a  stiff  paste ;  make  it  into 
balls  of  equal  size,- roll  in  fine  crumbs,  dip  in  egg  and  again  roll  in 
crumbs.  When  your  fat  is  smoking  hot  put  the  croquettes  in  the 
wire  basket  and  fry  them,  shaking  lightly  for  about  a  minute.  As 
soon  as  they  are  a  golden  brown  they  are  done. 

Potato  Cake. 

Mix  mashed  potato  with  pepper,  salt,  a  small  proportion  of 
flour  and  a  little  baking-powder.  Mix  with  milk  to  proper  con- 
sistency, roll  out  to  the  thickness  of  an  inch  and  cut  in  cakes; 
grease  the  frying-pan,  lay  in  the  cake  and  turn  as  griddle  cakes 
are  turned  to  cook  both  sides. 

Potatoes  a  ta  Provencale. 

Finely  mashed  potato  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt.  For  two 
pounds  of  the  potato  allow  two  ounces  of  grzited  cheese  which  has 
been  mixed  to  a  paste  with  butter ;  add  a  gill  of  milk  and  a  tea- 
spoonful of  chopped  parsley.  Put  the  mixture  in  a  frying-pan,  add 
the  potato,  mix  well  and  stir  till  the  mass  is  pale  brown.  Serve  as 
a  pyramid. 

Potato  Scalloped  with  Cheese. 

Two  pounds  of  finely  mashed  potato;  add  three  ounces  of 
melted  butter,  two  ounces  of  grated  cheese,  a  Httle  pepper  and 
salt.  Fill  small  dishes  with  this  and  brown  in  the  oven.  Glaze 
them  over  with  melted  butter  and  grated  cheese,  return  one 
minute  to  the  hottest  part  of  the  oven,  Senre  very  hot, 

potato  Mound. 

One4ialf  of  a  cupful  of  milk,  a  taUespoonful  of  btitttif  sfl^t  and 
peppet  to  taste,  the  well  beaten  whites  of  four  eggs  to  six 


mashed  potatoes.  Stir  all  together  lightly  with  a  fork.  Pile  in  a 
mound  and  brown. 

Try  these  and  see  if  you  do  not  find  them  better  than  the 
potato  in  its  simple  form.  Of  the  combinations  of  potato 
with  meat  or  fish  perhaps  another  paper  may  tell.  One  whose 
only  idea  of  such  combinations  is  hash  has  not  learned  the  A, 
B,  C  of  made  dishes.  People  who  will  try  these  will  never 
say  as  once  I  heard  a  woman,  "  It's  no  use  saving  potato.  We 
think  cold  potatoes  are  only  good  to  give  to  the  pigs,"  That 
is  an  ignorance  which  should  be  enlightened. 

—£>,  M.  M. 

Oriffioalln  Good  Houseksbpihg. 

A  XODESH  20HAH0E. 

She  bad  stadied  all  of  the  "  ologies," 

Knew  all  about  Latin  and  Greek, 
Italian  and  Spanish  could  read  and  write, 

And  French  and  Gennan  speak ; 

Could  sing  like  a  seraph  or  nightingale, 
•    Was  pretty  well  up  in  art ; 
She  graduated  from  the  Harvard  Annex, 
And  then — she  lost  her  heart 

There  were  moonlight  walks,  a  sail  or  two, 

A  drive,  when  the  day  was  done ; 
Ribbons,  laces,  a  wedding  march. 
And  then— they  twain  were  one. 

A  run  to  Europe,  then  home  again. 

Receptions  and  balls,  a  score; 
Then  they  settled  down  to  life's  routine, 

And  the  honesnmoon  was  o'er. 

Alas  I  for  their  life's  ship  tossing  now  , 
'Mong  the  breakers  of  "  Something  to  Eat ; " 

Alas  I  that  the  love  of  a  man  sboold  depend  ' 
On  a  bit  of  bread  and  mtat. 

But  a  dinner  of  herbs  though  seasoned  with  /nv, 

On  the  palate  at  last  will  pall. 
And  he  longed  for  the  fiesh  pots  of  Egypt, 

And  the  fatted  ox  in  the  stall. 

The  cook  grew  "  uppish  "  and  "put  on  airs," 
When  she  didn't  know  salmon  from  cod. 

And  she  found,  too  late,  she  had  married  a  mm 
Instead  of  a  demi-god. 

Romance  and  poetry  slipped  away, 
And  Love — the  gay  little  «nner— 
Pouted,  then  out  of  the  window  flew 

When  she  couldn't  cook  the  dinner. 

What  did  she  do  ?   Had  she  been  a  man 

I  presume  she'd  have  "taken  to  drink," 
Bat,  being  a  woman,  she  just  sat  down. 

On  the  state  of  a£fairs  to  think. 

The  thingms  dont;  it  was  no  use  now 

To  say  she  had  been  "  a  fool ; " 
So  she  quietly  donned  her  wraps  and  wmt 

At  once  to  a  cooking  tekoel. 

Poetry  never  came  back  again 

And  Romance  was  lost,  or  dead, 
But  Love  came  shyly  Sitting  back 

As  soon  as  she  Itamed  to  make  bread. 

The  moral  of  this  is  so  plain,  I'm  sure 

You  may  read  if  you  will  but  look, — 
Study  as  much  as  jrou  please,  but  be  sure 

If  you  marry  you  know  how  to  eook. 

 — Lizzie  M.  ffadUy. 

Ih  sleep,  when  fancy  is  let  loose  to  play. 

Our  dreams  repeat  the  wishes  of  the  day: 

Though  further  toil  his  tired  limbs  refuse. 

The  dreaming  hunter  still  the  chase  pursues. 

The  judge  abed  dispenses  still  the  laws. 

And  sleeps  again  o'er  the  unfinish'd  cause ; 

The  dozing  racer  hears  his  chariot  roll, 

Smacks  the  vain  whip,  and  shuns  the  fancied  goal. 

Me,  too,  the  Muses  in  the  silent  night. 

With  wonted  chimes  of  jingling  vene^ielight.— -CViWtuf. 
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QOOD  HOUSEKBiEDPINQ. 


Oncinal  in  Good  Housekebfinc 

BTTBEAU  D£AWE&S. 

Did  Aky  One  £tbr  Have  too  Many  of  Them? 

HOMELY  theme,  but  any  theme 
that  has  the  home  as  a  part  of  its 
inherent  value  is  worth  discours- 
ing on  in  these  pages.  Besides, 
common  things  make  up  the  bulk 
of  our  daily  lives;  and  if  we  would 
make  our  lives  good  or  great,  we 
must  early  learn  that  the  only  way 
to  do  it  is  to  bring  uncommon 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  to 
bear  upon  common  things.  What 
are  the  uncommon  qualities  that 
must  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
common  bureau  drawers  ?  Order, 
neatness,  system,  conscientious- 
ness and  generosity.  Alas,  that  I 
must  enumerate  these  qualities  as  uncommon,  and,  alas  I 
that  you  must  agree  with  me  ! 

"  Plenty  of  bureau  drawers,"  is  a  phrase  that  savors  of  lux- 
ury. You  who  have  never  had  "plenty  "  can  fully  guess  at  it. 
You  who  have  always  had  "  plenty  "  cannot  appreciate  your 
blessing.  You  who  have  net  had  and  now  have  "  plenty  "  will 
be  qiiite  ready  to  call  it  luxury.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
well  for  me  to  touch  upon  the  last  quality  enumerated  in  my 
list — generosity. 

Most  of  us  must  share  our  bureaus,  and  it  is  very  hard  not 
to  be  selfish  in  the  matter.  If  there  are  four  drawers  the 
two  upper  are  usually  most  convenient  and  desirable.  A 
good  way  to  do  is  for  the  one  who  has  the  upper  drawer  to 
take  the  lowest  also,  unless,  indeed,  it  is  the  deepest  and 
best,  in  which  case  it  should  belong  to  the  other.  This 
should  always  be  a  question  of  right,  not  might. 

Ordinary  bureau  drawers,  such  as  most  of  us  use,  should 
be  nicely  covered  with  paper  on  the  bottom.  This  saves  the 
wood-work  from  dust  or  stain  from  any  unfortunate  liquid 
-that  may  leak  or  spill  into  it,  and  renders  the  cleaning  of  the 
drawer  simple.  If  you  have  but  one  or  two  drawers  for  all  of 
your  things  it  is  well  to  have  boxes  for  the  smaller  articles 
and  thus  keep  them  separate  and  nice,  as  such  drawers  are 
apt  to  be  crowded. 

"  This  end  for  this  and  that  end  for  that,"  is  an  indispens- 
able rule  if  you  would  have  comfort  and  save  time.  All 
articles  of  the  same  kind  should  be  together  in  a  neat  little 
pile  and  the  pile  always  in  its  own  place  in  the  drawer.  Large 
articles  in  one  end,  small  in  the  other,  those  frequently  used 
in  the  front,  and  those  seldom  called  for  in  the  rear  part  of 
the  drawer.  This  same  plan  applies  to  the  boxes,  put  the 
nicer,  least  worn  trifles  at  the  bottom,  and  those  you  need 
often  on  top,  handy  for  "grabbing;  "  for  there  are  few  of  us 
who  do  not  grab  occasionally. 

If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  one  of  those  elegant 
bureaus  that  have  compartment  drawers,  you  should  never 
open  one  of  them  without  an  appreciative  sense  of  your 
good  fortune.  Or,  if  you  can  take  an  ordinary  drawer 
to  the  nearest  cabinet-maker  and  have  him  divide  it  to 
suit  you,  again  you  should  open  it  with  the  same  sense. 
If  we  are  grateful  for  each  little  extra  added  comfort 
life  will  be  brighter  by  just  so  much,  and  we  will  have  a 
keener  sense  to  discover  our  blessings.  Happy  are  you  if 
you  can  say,  "My  big  drawer  and  my  Uttk  drawer"  and 
if  you  can  put  an  "s,"  upon  the  ends  of  those  two  nouns 
you  should  be  doubly  happy.  "  Big "  and  "  little  "  go  a 
long  way  toward  simplifying  our  care  of  our  bureau 
drawers. 

There  is  sometimes  trouble  about  things  dropping  behind 


the  full  drawers,  and  often  we  do  not  know  it  and  think  they 
are  lost. 

The  old  adage,  "  An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure,"  holds  as  good  here  as  it  does  in  most  other  places. 
Put  your  "  slippery  "  things  (of  course  these  are  the  starched 
ones)  on  the  bottom  of  the  drawer,  or  else  at  the  very  front 
of  it.  They  are  usually  the  ones  that  slide  back  and  down. 
As  you  draw  the  drawer  open,  the  top  wood-work  of  the 
bureau,  above  the  drawer,  catches  such  articles  and  slips 
tiiem  away  out  of  s^ht.  Even  if  you  find  it  out  at  once  and 
recover  them,  they  are  apt  to  be  mussed  and  soiled,  too,  if 
there  is  any  dust  behind  the  drawer. 

This  brings  me  to  the  drawer  "  rests."  In  ordinary  living 
rooms  that  are  swept  once  a  week  or  oftener,  a  good  deal  of 
dust  will  accumulate  all  through  the  bureaus,  especially  upon 
the  rests  for  the  drawers.  All  these  should  be  frequently 
dusted  through  the  year.  I  know  of  a  family  in  which  a 
fine  all-wool  flannel  shirt  was  lost.  Great  was  the  search  for 
this  valuable  article,  many  the  theories  and  suspicions  over  its 
disappearance,  but  all  of  no  avail  At  last,  after  two  years, 
all  the  drawers  of  the  bureau  were  taken  out  for  spring  clean- 
ing. There,  behind  the  bottom  one,  (it  was  lost  from  the  top 
one)  was  found  "  that  flannel  shirt," — dusty  and  moth  eaten. 
To  say  the  very  least,  it  was  a  sad  reflection  on  the  house- 
keeper, or  the  bureau-keeper  rather,  for  she  was  the  only  one 
who  had  the  exclusive  light  to  take  out  and  clean  those 
bureau  drawers.  For  each  one  should  have  hisorher bureau 
privileges  sacredly,  private  and  personal,  I  know  of  no  little 
thing  that  annoys  me  so  much  as  to  have  some  one  go  to  my 
drawer. 

Do  you  all  know  what  a  "  ridding  up  time  "  is  ?  I  guess 
so.  Well,  some  persons  have  it  once  a  week,  some  once  a 
month  and  some  when  they  "cannot  find  a  blessed  thing  in 
that  drawer." 

Now,  it  is  my  modest  opinion  and  I  wish  to  express  it 
loudly  and  widely,  that  there  should  be  no  "  ridding  up " 
times.  Ke^  your  drawer  in  order.  It  is  by  far  the  easiest 
way,  and,  oh !  such  a  comfort  and  saving  of  time  and  patience. 

There  is  a  saying.  "  A  lady  is  known  by  her  gloves  and 
shoes."  Some  think  it  wrong  to  try  to  improve  on  good,  old 
things,  but  I  feel  very  much  like  saying,  '*  A  lady  is  known 
by  her  gloves,  shoes  and  bureau  drawers,"  for  neatly  kept 
bureau  drawers  mean  a  great  deal.  They  must  mean  the 
uncommon  qualities  brought  to  bear  upon  common  things, 
and  that  always  signify  goodness,  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
culture.   And  do  we  not  all  desire  to  be  cultured  ? 

 —Juniata  Stafford. 

Original  in  Good  Housbkbbfing. 

TBE  SSAEE  Iff  TEE  0fiA8S. 

A  foe  to  all  honor,  all  virtue,  and  good, 

Is  this  serpent  of  most  multitndinoas  brood; 

Not  only  in  coverts  of  dark  does  it  lurk, 

But  we  see  in  our  midst  its  most  venomous  work. 

In  the  whitest  of  souls  it  leaves  its  foul  slime, 

And  its  victims  are  many; — the  man  in  his  prime, 

The  beautiful  maiden,  the  wife  and  the  child. 

The  bride  whose  young  life  has  been  all  undefiled 

Have  cause  to  be  wary,  for  nothing,  alas  I 

Has  so  venomed  a  fang  as  "  the  snake  in  the  grass." 

I  mind  me  this  moment  of  some  I  have  seen. 
Circumspect  as  to  conduct,  and  honest  of  mien, 
But  I  know  of  the  poison  that  ties  out  of  sight. 
And  I  know  of  the  wrong  they  will  make  of  the  right  | 
So,  in  crossing  life's  highway,  I  watch  for  the  foe 
Who  is  waiting  to  lay  all  my  fondest  hopes  low; 
I  watch  for  the  enemy,  wary  and  wise 
As  the  serpent'in  Eden,  who  comes  in  disguise ; 
And  I  wish  that  all  others  could  avoid  as  they  pass. 
This  worst  of  all  reptiles,  "  the  snakg^n  the  grass. '* 
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Original  in  Good  HousBKBBFiNo. 

JUBT  BEFOBE  THAKESOITIVO. 

The  TurKbt— How  to  Clsan,  Stoff,  Truss  and  Roast  rr. 

S  there  are  so  many  people  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  best  method  of  pre- 
paring poultry  for  the  table— I  will  give 
minute  directions.  Pick  out  the  pin 
feathers  and  singe  the  hairs  and  down 
over  blazing  paper.  Then  wash  the 
skin  of  the  turkey  thoroughly  in  warm 
water  in  which  a  little  soda  has  been 
dissolved.  It  is  better  to  do  this  before 
the  bird  has  been  cut.  The  drumstick 
of  a  turkey  is  greatly  improved  by  re- 
moving the  tendons,  which  always  be- 
come hard  and  bony  in  baking.  Cut 
carefully  through  the  skin  below  the 
leg-joint,  but  do  not  cut  the  tendons ; 
bend  the  leg  at  the  cut  by  pressing  it 
on  the  edge  of  the  table,  and  break  off 
the  bone.  Then  pull  out  the  tendons,  one  at  a  time,  with  the 
fingers ;  or,  all  at  once,  by  putting  the  foot  of  the  fowl  against 
the  casing  of  a  door  that  opens  towards  you,  then  pressing 
the  door  hard  against  the  foot,  and  pulling  on  the  leg.  The 
tendons  will  come  out  attached  to  the  foot,  but  if  they  are 
once  cut  they  can  never  be  removed.  There  is  an  ad- 
vantage in  breaking  the  leg  below  instead  of  at  the  joint,  as 
the  ends  of  the  bones  afford  more  length  for  trussing,  and, 
after  roasting,  this  is  easily  bro'  en  ofiE,  leaving  a  clean  un- 
burned  joint  for  the  table. 

Cut  off  the  head.  Slip  the  skin  back  from  the  neck  and 
cut  the  neck  off  half  way  down,  or  close  to  the  body  if  you 
prefer,  but  always  leave  the  skin  longer  than  the  neck,  so  it 
may  be  folded  over  on  the  back.  Remove  the  wind-pipe  and 
turn  the  skin  over;  pull  the  crop  away  from  the  neck  and 
breast  and  cut  it  off  close  to  the  opening  into  the  body.  If 
the  bird  be  not  drawn  at  the  market  make  a  circular  cut 
around  the  vent  to  free  the  end  of  the  intestine.  Cut  out 
the  oil  bag  in  the  tail.  Make  a  horizontal  incision  through 
the  skin  one  inch  above  the  vent  and  wide  enough  to  insert 
the  two  fingers.  Keep  the  fingers  close  to  the  breast  bone 
until  you  can  reach  in  beyond  the  gizzard  and  heart,  and 
loosen  the  membranes  on  either  side  down  toward  the  back. 
Then  draw  out  the  whole  mass,  and  afterward  remove  the 
lungs  which  lie  close  to  the  ribs  and  the  soft  brown  kidneys 
found  in  the  hollow  of  the  back. 

Wash  the  bird  quickly  in  warm  soda  water  and  then  in  cold 
water  and  wipe  dry.  Washing  does  not  mean  soakii^  in  a 
pan  <A  water,  but  a  quick  nibbing  all  over  and  rinsing. 

Place  the  fowl  in  a  deep  bowl  and  put  in  the  stuffing  at  the 
end  of  the  neck  until  the  breast  is  filled  round  and  plump. 
Draw  the  neck  skin  together  at  the  end  and  sew  it  over  on 
the  back.  Put  the  remainder  of  the  stuffing  into  the  body  at 
the  other  opening.   Use  enough  to  fill  in  lightly. 

The  best  and  most  wholesome  stuffing  is  made  by  crumb- 
ling the  soft  inside  of  a  loaf  of  stale  bread ;  moisten  the 
crumbs  slightly  with  melted  butter,  and  season  with  salt, 
pepper  and  thyme.  The  steam  from  the  fowl  will  furnish 
sufficient  moisture,  and  the  stuffing  will  be  light  and  delicate 
instead  of  soggy,  rank  and  heavy. 

Draw  the  thighs  close  to  the  body  and  put  a  long  skewer 
through  the  thigh  into  the  body  and  out  through  the  opposite 
thigh.  If  the  incision  be  made  as  directed,  the  ends  of  the 
drumsticks  may  be  put  through  the  opening  and  out  at  the 
vent,  and  then  fastened  to  the  tail  with  a  skewer  or  with 
twine ;  but,  if  made  in  the  usual  way,  cross  the  drumsticks  over 
the  tail.  Turn  the  tips  of  the  wings  back  and  keep  them  in 
position  close  to  thk  body  (not  upon  the  breast)  by  running  a 


skewer  through  one  wing,  under  the  breas(  and  out  through 
the  other  wing.  Wind  a  string  from  the  tail  to  the  skewer  in 
the  thigh,  then  up  the  back  to  the  one  in  the  wing,  across  the 
back  to  the  other  wing,  then  down  to  the  opposite  thigh  and 
tie  firmly  at  the  tail. 

Put  the  turkey  on  a  rack  in  a  pan,  rub  well  with  butter,  salt 
and  flour.  Put  it  into  a  hot  oven  for  five  minutes  or  until  the 
flour  begins  to  color;  then  reduce  the  heat  and  add  a  pint 
of  water.  Melt  one-quarter  cupful  of  butter  in  a  cupful  of  hot 
water  and  baste  with  it  often,  until  some  of  the  fat  of  the  turkey 
has  been  drawn  out  into  the  pan ;  or  spread  a  piece  of  clean 
paper  with  soft  butter  and  lay  it  over  the  turkey.  When  the 
paper  is  dry  and  brown  lay  on  another  piece,  and  when  this 
is  dry  baste  with  the  dripping  and  add  more  water  as  it  boils 
away.  Baste  often  and  when  half  done  dredge  again  with 
flour,  to  give  the  outside  a  frothy  appearance.  Cook  the  tur- 
key slowly  after  the  first  slight  browning,  and  quicken  the 
fire  the  last  half  hour  if  the  bird  be  not  sufficiently  browned. 
An  eight  or  ten  pound  turkey  will  cook  in  two  or  three 
hours.  It  is  done  if  the  thigh  seems  tender  when  pierced 
with  a  small  fork,  and  appears  as  if  it  would  separate  easily 
from  the  body. 

Remove  the  turkey  to  a  small  pan  and  keep  it  warm  while 
you  make  the  gravy.  Pour  off  nearly  all  the  fat  from  the  drip- 
ping pan.  The  water  will  be  nearly  if  not  wholly  gone.  Set  the 
pan  on  the  stove,  and  stir  two  tablespoonfuls  of  dry  flour  into 
the  fat.  Scrape  off  all  the  brown  fat  that  has  adhered  to  the 
edges  and  add  more  flour  till  the  fat  is  all  absorbed.  When 
the  fat  and  flour  are  brown,  and  not  until  then,  add  gradually 
the  boiling  water.  As  it  thickens,  at  first  it  will  seem  as  if 
the  fat  and  flour  would  separate,  but  continue  to  add  boiling 
water ;  stir  constantly  and  you  will  soon  have  a  smooth,  brown 
gravy,  free  from  grease.  Add  more  salt  and  strain  it  before 
serving.  Heat  the  chopped  giblets  in  a  little  of  the  water  in 
which  they  were  boiled,  and  add  half  of  the  gravy.  Serve 
the  remainder  of  the  gravy  plain. 

TO  CLEAN  THE  GIBLETS. 

Slip  off  the  thin  membrane  round  the  heart,  and  cut  out  the 
veins  and  arteries.  Remove  the  liver,  and  cut  off  all  that  looks 
green  near  the  gall  bladder  being  careful  not  to  break  it. 
Trim  the  fat  and  membranes  from  the  gizzard ;  cut  through 
the  thick  part,  open  it  and  remove  the  inner  lining  without 
breaking.  Cut  off  all  the  white  gristle,  and  use  only  the 
thick  fleshy  part.  Rinse  them  all  in  cold  water,  then  put 
them  into  fresh  cold  water  and  simmer  until  tender.  The 
neck  and  tips  of  the  wings  are  often  cooked  with  the  giblets. 

 —Mary  J.  Lmatln. 

Oiigiial  Id  Good  HoosKuaFin a. 

HOnS£HOIJ)  SUGGESTIOHS. 
Use  a  penny  to  remove  paint  spots  from  glass. 

Different  flavors  of  cake  should  be  kept  in  separate  um«.,  

Use  a  silver  spoon  in  cooking  mushrooms.  The  silver  will 
be  blackened  if  any  injurious  quality  :s  present. 

If  cream  soups  are  to  stand  any  lengtn  of  time  after  beii^ 
prepared,  place  a  damp  towel  over  the  dish  to  prevent  a  scum 

from  rising. 

If  you  are  obliged  to  leave  a  basket  of  clothes  that  have 
been  dampened  for  ironing,  longer  than  usual,  put  them  in  a 
dry  place  away  from  artificial  heat  and  they  will  not  mildew 
or  sour  for  days. 

If  the  handles  of  stove  brushes  are  kept  clean  from  the 
first,  that  part  of  the  work  will  seem  no  dirtier  than  any  other 
about  the  house.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  use  a  paint  brush 
for  putting  on  the  blacking,  also  use  plenty  of  fresh  news- 
papers. 

Digitized  by 
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GtOOD  HOUaEKH5E;F»INO. 


Original  In  Good  Housbkbkping. 

A  HET  OLUB. 

And  a  Good  Work  in  a  Point  of  Usefulness. 

^ALKS  about  housekeeping  are  too 
common  ;  every  paper  has  its  col- 
tuna  devoted  to  kitchen  life;  by 
this  time  most  every  woman  knows 
all  the  "  best  ways."   I  overheard 
this  in  a  hotel  parlor.  The  woman 
is  mistaken.    Ignorance  abounds 
still.   A  young  girl  in  the  town 
where  I  am  boarding  is  dying  of 
consumption,  and  she,  as  well  as 
the  woman  who  cares  for  her,  "  think 
too  much  airing  bad  for  a  sick  per- 
son."  So  bed  and  chamber  are  sadly 
neglected  in  this  respect.    A  com- 
mercial traveler  tells  me  in  the  town  of  W  there  is  but 

one  boarding-house  where  a  decent  meal  can  be  had.  Most 
of  the  food  offered  to  boarders  is  badly  cooked  in  an  un- 
ventilated  kitchen,  and  served  in  a  dining-room  never  aired 
in  the  winter.  I  asked  him  in  regard  to  other  towns  and  was 
told  the  same  story. 

On  the  Cape  where  his  business  takes  him,  they  always 
make  his  bed  in  winter  as  soon  as  he  leaves  it,  so  that  it  will 
be  warm  at  night  1 

How  can  such  people  be  reached,  instructed, — civilized? 
They  do  not  have  the  best  reading  on  sanitary  subjects.  The 
price  of  Good  Housekeeping  seems  large  to  one  whose  dol- 
lars are  few  and  earned  by  fatiguing  toil. 

There  are  "  fresh  air  funds,"  rides  for  the  poor  and  infirm, 
all  sorts  of  generous  things  done  for  the  unfortunate,  more 
and  more  are  the  people  of  the  land,  especially  women,  try- 
ing to  give  this  dark  world  a  push  towards  the  light.  Why 
should  not  I  ?  I  have  made  one  feeble  push  and  wish  the 
readers  of  Good  Housekeeping  would  help.  I  have  given 
the  consumptive  one  of  my  numbers  of  Good  Housekeep- 
ing wherein  the  case  of  the  sick  is  interestingly  discussed, 
the  need  of  ventilation  made  prominent.  A  Cape  woman 
has  three  numbers  bestowed  on  her.  A  discouraged,  listless 
country  woman  has  all  the  chapters  of  "The  Mind  Cure 
Club  "  (written  some  time  ago,)  to  read  and  ponder.  Some 
numbers  I  am  anxious  to  keep,  but  in  the  rush  of  the  day 
and  accumulations  on  my  library  table  it  is  uncertain  as  to 
my  ever  reading  them  again.  All  the  persons,  with  one  ex- 
ception, to  whom  I  have  loaned  or  given  numbers  of  my 
Good  Housekeeping,  never  knew  there  was  such  a  publica- 
tion before. 

I  did  not  expect  to  increase  the  circulation,  that  was  not 
my  aim,  I  am  not  quite  good  enough  to  be  an  unsalaried 
canvasser.  I  was  vexed  and  sad  over  the  woeful  igno- 
rance that  I  met  at  every  turn.  Not  being  gifted,  lacking 
magnetic  power  so  desirable  in  the  preacher,  I  sent  this  fin- 
ished but  silent  preacher,  Good  Housekeeping,  on  a  fresh 
air  and  good  food  mission.  It  is  doing  good.  Some  of  my 
parish  are  now  taking  Good  Housekeeping  for  themselves. 
The  recipes  and  items  I  particularly  wish  to  preserve  I  copy 
into  a  book,  then  I  can  give  away  that  number  to  one  who 
needs  to  be  informed  on  many  points.  The  world  is  full  of 
clubs,  and  societies  of  a  helpful  nature,  why  can't  there  be 
another?  Dear  reader  send  your  magazine  about,  a  taste 
here  and  there  of  good  things,  bites  are  wonderful  promot- 
ers oi  appetite,  they  will  surely  want  more,  and  in  time  buy 
for  themselves.  If  so  take  up  another  set  of  parishioners. 
Try  Harry  Wadsworth's  plan,  lend  a  hand,  in  this  simple  un- 
selfish way  and  it  will  in  time  be  more  than  Ten  times  One 
a?  to  results. 

—Pauline  Fleming. 


THE  OOZT  OOBHER. 

\2h  this  eomtr  we  propose  to  Move  pleasant  gossip  with  our  readers  and 
eomtpoHdenis,  in  passing  matters  ^  household  interest^  and  that  it  maybe 
made  an  instructive  and  profitable  Household  Exchange,  we  invite  corres- 
pondence ^  inquiry  and  is^ormation  on  all  suh/ects  ef  general  interest  and 
value  to  the  Homes  ^  the  World\-^oQn  Hodsekebping. 

We  have  several  contributions  for  our  "  Cozy  Comer  "  depart- 
ment, every  way  worthy  of  publication,  which  do  not  appear  for 
the  reason  that  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  not 
given.  Only  such  contributions  will  be  printed  in  any  department 
of  Good  Housekeeping  as  are  accompanied  by  the  name  aod 
address  of  the  yn\\itx ^Editor  0/GOOD  Housekeeping. 


CONNECTICUT  ELECTION  CAKE. 
Editor  0/ GoQT3  Housekeeping  : 

Will  some  one  give  in  your  Cozy  Corner,  the  recipe  for  making 
Connecticut  Election  Cake— the  real  old-fashioned  kind  I  mean. 

DBS  MoTNEs,  Iowa.  A  Minnesota  Housewife. 


REMOVING  WINE  STAINS. 
EtHtar  ^  Good  Housekbefing  : 

Will  some  of  your  numerous  contributors  give  me  a  receipt  fw 
removing  claret  and  other  wine  stains  from  linen  table  cloths  and 
napkins  and  greatly  oblige  ?  F.  B.  C 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.   

mildew  stains. 
f dSndsr  ^  GooD  Housekeeping  : 

Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  an  easy  and  quick  way  to  take 
mildew  stains  out  of  scrim  curtains  ?  We  rented  our  cottage  this 
summer  and  upon  our  return  found  thirteen  pairs  spoiled  with 
mildew.  An  Old  Subscriber. 

Salem,  N.  J.   

MOTH  ON  THE  FACE. 
Ec^r    Good  Housbkkefino  : 

May  I  ask  through  your  valuable  paper  if  there  is  any  hoaest 
remedy  for  moth  on  the  face,  and  if  it  can  be  removed  by  a  course 
of  medicine,  if  so^  what  ?  If  any  of  your  readers  know  of  anjrthing, 
not  counting  face  powders,  will  they  please  inform 

Philadelphia.  One  of  the  Afflicted. 


DANIEL  WEBSTER'S  PUMPKIN  PIES. 

Editor  if  GooT>  Housekeeping: 

Can  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  Pumpkin  Pies,  as  made  in  the 
family  of  Daniel  Webster,  in  his  old  home  in  New  Hampshire? 
One  of  my  family  having  once  eaten  "Pumpkin  Pie,"  in  that 
region,  declares  that  nectar  and  Ambrosia  are  nothing  to  it,  and 
its  praises  have  been  chanted  until  I  cannot  rest  until  a  recipe  for 
it  is  obtained.  Mrs.  A.  H.  G. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.   

simple  rice  pudding. 

Editor  ^  Good  Housekeeping  : 

Mrs.  D.  T-  W.,  of  Salisbury,  Conn.,  wishes  a  recipe  for  simple 
rice  pudding.  I  will  give  her  mine  which  I  think  is  very  nice. 
One  cupful  of  rice  washed  nice,  one  quart  of  milk,  steam  until 
tender,  if  more  milk  is  needed  heat  it  when  tender,  add  one  cupful 
of  sugar,  one  cupful  of  milk,  a  little  salt,  nutmeg,  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  butter,  one  cupful  of  r»sins,  bake  twenty  minutes  in  a  hot 
oven.  Mrs.  H.  A.  H. 

Springfield,  Mass.   

cooking  oatmeal. 

Editor  ef  Good  Housekeeping  : 

To  one  cupful  or  half  pint  of  oatmeal  add  one  quart  of  cold 
water,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Stir  all  together  thoroughly  in  a 
common  bean  pot,  which  it  is  well  to  keep  for  this  particular  use. 
After  this  has  stood  two  hours,  place  it  in  the  oven  for  two  hours 
more,  and  it  will  come  to  the  tea  table  a  light,  fluffy,  and  appetiz- 
ing dish.  It  should  not  be  over  stirred  during  the  four  hours,  nor 
should  the  cover  of  the  pot  be  removed  until  the  moment  of  serv- 
ing. Oatmeal  of  medium  coarseness  yie^s  better  results  than 
the6ne,  when  P«pared  in  gi^.-jr^.^  -Kii^  ^^^^  fotmda 
welcome  addition  to  the  family  tea  in  coloweather^a  with  many 
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takes  the  place  largely  of  bread.  It  basalso  the  merit  of  being  easily 
prepared,  as  the  ingredieats  can  be  mingled  directly  after  dinner, 
and  nothing  remains  but  to  place  in  the  oven  at  the  proper  time. 
If  the  fire  is  low  or  slow,  it  is  well  to  allow  an  extra  hour  or  half 
hour  for  baking.  Oatmeal  prepared  in  this  way  is  more  delicate 
and  more  easily  digested  than  when  cooked  by  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess, and  is  relished  by  persons  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
avoiding  this  article  of  diet.  £.  W. 

GRAPE  CATSUP  AND  GRAHAM  BREAD. 
Editor  of  Goon  Housekeeping: 

I  inclose  a  rule  for  Grape  Catsup ;  Eight  pounds  of  grapes, 
four  pounds  of  sugar,  one  quart  of  vinegar,  three  tablespooufuls 
of  ground  cloves,  three  tablespoonf  uls  of  cinnamon.  Boil  all  to- 
gether two  hours,  then  strain  through  colander,  and  bottle. 

I  will  also  give  my  rule  for  Graham  bread:  Make  a  sponge  as 
for  white  bread,  one  quart  of  warm  water,  one  tablespoonful  of 
lard,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  white  sugar,  half  a  cupful  of  yeast, 
flour  enough  for  a  stiff  batter,  about  one  quart.  Set  this  aside  for 
four  or  five  hours  till  light.  Have  ready  two  quarts  of  Graham 
flour,  a  tablespoonful  of  salt,  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  molasses, 
into  which  pour  the  risen  sponge,  and  proceed  the  same  as  for 
white  bread.  Mrs.  £.  M.  H. 

Canastota,  N.  Y. 

BLACK  ANTS. 
E^tor  4^  Good  Housekeeping  : 

For  several  summers  my  pantry  and  china  closet  have  been  in- 
vaded by  black  ants.  I  have  tried  various  ways  suggested  in  the 
papers,  to  get  rid  of  them.  The  first  of  this  summer  they  made 
their  usual  appearance.  My  daughter  says,  "Mother,  something 
must  be  done."  Lemon  pie  left  over  night  presented  a  lively  ap- 
pearance in  the  morning.  What  could  I  do?  I  could  think  of 
nothing  more  effectual  than  taking  their  lives.  I  did  so  and  was 
perfectly  successful  in  clearing  them.  How  did  I  do  it?  I  put  a 
pint  of  water  in  a  lai^e  tin  basin  with  a  few  spoonfuls  of  kerosene. 
When  I  found  an  article  ot  food  invaded,  I  held  the  plate  or  dish 
over  the  basin,  and  gently  assisted  them  off,  into  the  water  and 
kerosene.  I  repeated  the  process  as  often  as  I  found  them  about. 
In  a  few  days  I  had  no  more  trouble  from  them.  M.  D. 

Reading,  Mass.   

FAVORS  FOR  LADIES  RECEPTIONS. 
Editar  ^ Good  Housekeeping  : 

In  answer  to  an  "Inquirer  from  Ohio**  in  No.  89  of  your 
bright  and  useful  magazine — Good  Housekeeping — let  me  make 
the  following  suggestion :  A  new  idea  which  will  be  used  this 
winter  with  regard  to  receptions,  will  be  to  have  each  guest 
presented  with  a  "  Flower  poem."  This  is  a  little  satin  or  paper 
covered  book,  painted  with  some  flower  and  a  poem  on  the 
same  flower  within  on  the  inner  leaves.  The  monogram  of  the 
hostess  is  often  on  the  outside  of  one  cover.  Some  hostesses 
select  their  favorite  flower  and  have  alt  the  favors  on  it,  also  the 
general  decorations,  while  others  prefer  more  variety.  These 
little  books  are  not  expensive  and  should  you  care  to  see  one,  if 
you  will  write  to  me  (the  editor  will  perhaps  forward  your  letter)  I 
can  send  you  one,  also  the  prices,  and  can  give  you  the  address  of 
a  person  who  arranges  receptions,  dinners,  etc.,  including  the 
refreshments.  A. 

Groveville,  N.  J.   

AN  INFANT'S  CROCHETED  SACK. 
EdUw  ^  Good  Housekeeping  : 

For  the  lady  who  wanted  rules  for  a  crocheted  sack  for  an 
infant,  I  send  the  following  very  pretty  one.  The  sack  is 
crocheted  in  shell  stitch  in  alternate  rows,  which  form  an  outside 
and  inside  pattern,  the  increasii^  is  done  by  working  an  extra 
shell  between  two  shells  in  the  first  stitch  of  the  two  chain  on  top 
of  the  single  crochet  of  inside  row.  Two  skeins  of  cream  white 
saxony  yarn  and  a  bone  hook  of  medium  size  is  required.  To 
learn  the  stitch  make  a  chain  of  20  stitches. 

First  row.  (Outside  row)  miss  one,  three  dc  in  next  stitch,  miss 
one,  one  sc,  in  next  stitch  of  foundation  chain  *  on  top  of  this  sc 
make  one  chain,  and  in  the  same  loop  as  the  sc  make  thm  dc, 
miss  one,  one  sc  into  next  stitch.*  Repeat  from  *  to  *  ending  the 
row  with  an  sc  in  the  last  stitch  of  chain,  then  two  chain  and  turn. 


■ 

Second  row.  (Inside  row)  two  dc  into  the  first  stitch  of  the  two 
chain  over  the  first  of  the  three  dc  in  previous  row,  miss  one 
shell,  one  sc  in  the  sc  between  the  first  and  second  shells ;  *  on 
top  of  this  sc  make  one  chain  and  in  the  same  loop  as  the  sc  make 
two  dc,  miss  the  next  shell,  one  sc  in  the  sc  between  the  next  two 
shells ;  •  Repeat  from  *  to  •  and  turn. 

Third  row.  (Outside  row)  two  chain,  three  dc  in  the  first  stitch  dL 
the  two  chain  (over  the  first  of  the  two  dc),  miss  shell,  on  sc  in  the 
sc  between  the  first  and  second  dc,  *  on  top  of  this  sc  make  (me 
chain  and  in  the  same  loop  as  the  sc  make  three  dc,  miss  the  next 
shell,  one  sc  in  the  sc  b^een  the  next  two  shells ;  *  repeat  from 
•  to  •  to  end  of  row. 

Remember  in  working  this  stitch  to  alternate  the  outside  and  in- 
side pattern. 

To  commence  the  sack  make  a  chain  of  eighty-six  stitches. 
First  row.  Work  as  in  the  first  row  of  above  directions  forty- 
one  shells. 

Two  and  three  rows  like  the  second  and  third  of  the  above  forty- 
one  shells. 

Fourth  row.  Make  nine  shells,  increase  in  the  tenth  one  shell, 
make  two  shells,  increase  in  next  one  shell,  this  begins  the 
shoulder  gore  on  top  of  sleeve.  The  increasing  in  the  sack  is 
only  in  the  shoulder  gores.  Work  eighteen  shellst  increase  in 
m'neteenth,  two  shells,  increase  in  next,  ten  shdls  fforty-five  shells) 

Fifth  row,  without  increase. 

Sixth  row.  Work  nine  shells,  increase  in  tenth,  four  shells, 
increase  in  next,  eighteen  shells,  increase  in  nineteenth  four  shells, 
increase  in  fifth,  ten  shells  (forty-nine  shells.) 

Seventh  row.  Without  increase. 

Eighth  row.  Like  sixth,  except  you  make  six  shells  across 
shoulder  gore  (fifty-three  shells.) 
Ninth  row.  WitSout  increase. 

Tenth  row.  Like  the  eight,  except  you  make  eight  shells  in  each 

shoulder  gore  (fifty-six  shells.) 
Eleventh  row.  Without  increase. 

Twelfth  row.  Like  sixth  row,  except  that  you  make  ten  shells 
for  shoulder  ( sixty  shells). 
Thirteenth  row.  Without  increase. 

This  finishes  the  shoulder  gore  and  half  dt  sleeve.  Leave  the 
sack  and  go  on  with  the  sleeves.  In  making  the  rest  of  each 
sleeve  you  must  turn  and  work  back  and  forth,  not  round  and 
round,  at  the  same  time  joining  the  sleeve  in  each  row  with  an  sc 
in  the  sc  of  previous  row.  Proceed  in  this  way  until  you  have 
worked  ten  rows ;  the  last  row  forms  the  inside  row  of  shells  of 
two  double  crochets. 

For  the  sleeve  border  make  *  two  dc  drawn  out  loosely  about 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length  on  the  first  dc  of  previous  row  of 
every  shell ;  one  chain,  two  dc  on  the  next  dc  *  Repeat  from  star 
to  star.  (These  loi^  stitches  are  for  inserting  ribbon.) 

Second  row.  One  chain,  two  dc  in  the  two  dc  of  previous  row, 
one  chain,  two  dc  In  the  next  dc  ;  repeat  Work  a  shell  around 
the  sleeve  thus :  One  sc  between  the  two  dc  of  previous  row,  *  on 
top  of  this  sc,  make  one  chain  and  in  the  same  loop  as  the  sc  make 
three  dc,  one  sc  between  the  next  two  dc.  Repeat  from  star. 
This  finishes  the  sleeves. 

Now  go  on  with  the  sack  and  work  nine  rows  of  shells,  mak-. 
ing  the  last  row  with  the  inside  shells. 

Work  a  border  across  the  bottom  of  sack  and  around  the  neck 
as  follows :  Two  dc  drawn  out  very  loosely  in  the  one  chain  on  top 
of  the  sc,  one  chain,  miss  one  shell,  two  dc  in  the  next  chain,  miss 
the  next  shell :  repeat. 

Second  row.  One  dc  (very  loose)  into  every  stitch  of  previous 
row.  Repeat  this  row  five  times.  These  seven  rows  complete 
the  border  at  bottom  of  sack.  On  the  neck  work  two  dc  drawn 
out  loosely,  under  the  chain  and  through  first  dc  of  the  three  dc 
of  shell  made  in  beginning  of  sack,  two  dc  in  next  dc  of  shell; 
repeat.  Make  a  row  of  shells  around  the  sack,  beginning  at  the 
edge,  thus :  One  sc  in  the  two  chains  of  first  shell,  one  chain,  five 
dc,  all  under  the  same  two  chains,  miss  one  shell,  one  sc  in  the 
next  two  chains,  one  chain,  three  dc  under  the  same  two  chains. 
Repeat  along  the  front  of  sack.  At  the  bottom  miss  three  dc  and 
proceed  as  above.  Take  blue  satin  ribbon,  insert  it  in  the  long 
stitches  worked  for  it  across  the  bottom  arojiqd  neck  ancLsIeves. 

Vancouver  Barracks,  W^T.^.^^^rj^Jo^jt^^i-aub. 
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QUIET  HOTIEfl  WITH  TKE  QUIOK  WITTER 
For  the  Chilorxn  of  the  Houskhold  and  the 
CBnj>RSH  OP  A  Lakobr  Growth 

AS  WELL. 


[CftUrHuiiaHJ  for  this  defeirtmtnt  are  always  in  9rder,  the  only  prwis» 
Mug  that  <V€rythtng  submitted  shall  be  fresh  and  sn/ertaimng.] 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES,  ANAGRAMS,  ETC^ 
(Printed  in  Good  Hodsekeepino  Nos.  88,  89  and  90^) 

188.-A  SERIES  OP  HISTORICAL  CHARACTERS. 
L 


Answers. — 

Hood. 


I. 
2. 
3- 
4- 

5- 
6. 

7- 

8.  St  Peter. 


Howe. 
Hull. 

Maid  o£  Orleans. 
Earl  of  Warwick. 
The  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask. 
Clevis. 


9.  Archbishop  Laud. 

10.  Hugh  Capet, 

ji.  JeSerson  Davis. 

12.  Queen  Elizabeth. 

13.  St.  Paul. 
14-  St.  Patrick. 
15.  Atilla. 


Answers^ 

1.  CromwelL 

2.  Robesinerre. 

3.  Titus. 
Robin  Hood. 
Walpole. 
Martin  Luther. 
Cardinal  Wolsey. 
Peter  the  Great. 


142.-II. 


9.  Darius. 

10.  Champlain. 

11.  John  Tyler. 

12.  Washington. 

13.  Queen  Anne. 

14.  Saladin. 

15.  James  I  of  England. 


I39.-HIDDBN  WORD& 


Answers.— 

.  I.  Adeb. 

ti.  Hat 

31. 

StaU. 

'  ».  Al. 

12.  He. 

32. 

Tall. 

3.  As. 

13.  Hen. 

Test 

4.  At. 

14.  III. 

24. 

Testa. 

S-  Brig. 

15.  Lee. 

Till. 

6.  Bright 

16.  Leet. 

26. 

Us. 

7.  Debut 

17.  Mad. 

37. 

We. 

8.  Ethe. 

18.  Mus. 

zS. 

Wee. 

9.  Fad. 

19.  Rig. 

39. 

Wect 

10.  Flee. 

20.  Right. 

140.-CHARADB. 

A  nswer. — An-tijxxies. 


141.-METAQRAM. 

Answer. — i.  Strain.  3.  Traill.  3.  Rain.  4.  Fain.  5.  Gain. 
Lain.  7.  Main.  8.  Pain.  9.  Sain. 


143.-PHONETIC  CHARADE. 
^Anwr.— Web-Stirs  Dick-shun-a-rye— Webster's  Dictionary. 


144.-AUTUMN  SCENE. 
.<4«jnwr.— Cattle-Show. 

145.-UNFINISHED  SENTENCES. 

Answers^i.  Andrew.  Warned.  Warden.  Wander. 

2.  Danger.  Gander.  Garden. 

3.  Dear.  Dare.  Read. 

4.  Owes.  Woes. 

5.  Bowls.  Blows. 

146.-CRYPTOGRAPHICAL  POEM. 

Answer.^ 

Key.— a  bcdefghijklmnopqrstnvwxyz. 
—xyzabcde  fghi  j  klmnopqrs  tuvw. 

Sham-Shah's  Story. 

My  recollectest  thoughts  are  those 

Which  I  remember  yet, 
And  bearing  on,  as  you'd  suppose, 

The  things  I  don't  forget. 


But  my  resemblest  thous^ts  are  less 

Alike  than  they  should  be ; 
A  statt  of  things,  as  you'll  confess, 

You  very  seldom  see. 

And  yet  the  mosteat  thought  I  love 

Is  what  no  one  believes — 
That  I'm  the  sole  survivor  of 

The  famous  Forty  Thieves. 

—Charles  E.  Carrvh  *n  Davy  and  the  GeMin. 


147.-AN  BNIQMA. 
Answer.~~A  good  dinner. 


THE  QUICK  WITTED  HEARD  FROM. 

Mrs.  "  F.  M.,"  New  York  City,  sends  a  good  list  of  answers  to 
puzzles  published  in  Good  Housekeeping  Nos.  88  and  89.  Her 
answers  to  two  of  the  "  real  hard  "  ones— Nos.  138  and  142— were 
acceptable,  but  she  "  skipped  "  characters  (4),  (10)  and  (14)  of  No. 
138  and  (7),  (10)  and  <i5)  of  No.  143.  Nos.  139, 141, 143, 144  and  145 
go  on  record  as  having  been  correctly  answered  by  Mrs.  "  F.  M." 

But  "  H.  C.  R.,"  Norwich  Town,  Ct,  comes  out  one  better  in 
answering  No.  142,  only  failing  to  discover  two  of  the  characters— 
(13)  and  (15).  This  "quick  wltted  "  correspondent  sends  correct 
answers  to  Nos.  143,  144,  145  and  146. 

The  most  complete  list  of  answers  comes  from  Mrs.  "  C.  B.  R. 
H.,"  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass.,  who  correctly  answers  Nos.  139, 
141, 143,  144,  145  and  146,  having,  also,  excellent  success  with  the 
"  Historical  Characters  " — Nos.  138  and  142.  Character  (3)  of  the 
first,  however,  she  made  "  Sterne,"  and  <io)  of  the  last "  St  John." 
"  Cape,  Pay,  Go,  D,  A— Cape  Pagoda  "  fills  the  requirements  td 
No.  140  very  well  although  not  the  answer  assigned  the  charade. 


148.-A  SERIES  OF  HISTORICAL  CHARACTERS. 
IIL 

I.  Old  Rough  and  Ready. 

3.  To  the  name  of  the  king  who  died  on  Flodden  Field  add  a 
kind  of  bonnet 

3.  What  a  toper  said  when  a  half^lass  was  given  him. 

4.  A  foreign  ruler  in  Egypt  and  an  abbreviation. 

5.  One  of  the  twelve  Apostles  and  a  letter  of  the  alphabet 

6.  The  Christian  name  of  a  court  favorite  of  the  time  of  Charles 
II  of  England  and  a  relation. 

7.  On  a  man's  face. 

8.  On  one's  foot,  and  a  Scotch  patriot 

9.  The  Sage  of  Monticello. 

10.  The  Old  Man  Eloquent 

11.  A  dog  of  a  heavenly  color. 

12.  A  foreign  coin  and  that  part  of  the  Thanksgiving  turkey 
that  remains  at  the  close  of  the  feast 

13.  A  sable  ruler. 

14.  A  royal  Bluebeard. 

15.  — 

"  This  merry,  lazy,  vicious  king  is  well  described  as  one 
Whenever  foolish  thing  had  said  or  ever  wise  oae  done."  {English-.) 

  Louise  M.  Phillips. 

149.-BILL  OP  FARE. 

The  first  time  I  gave  a  dinner  party  I  remember  we  had  some 
little  difficulty  in  selectii^  the  dishes  and  arranging  the  order  in 
which  they  were  to  be  served.   My  husband  sug^sted  that  our 

guests  might  feel  a  (i)  orous  at  first   The  soup 

must,  be  clear,  as  he  didn't  like  to  strain  (2)  —  it   The  fish  he 

was  not  particular  about  so  long  as  it  (3)  '  good.  Some 

French  or  (4)   — hould  follow  this.   He  was  something 

of  a  croaker,  but  I  told  him  not  to  (5)  hould  be  all  right 

For  a  roast,  I  said  that  if  a   would  get  I  would  stuff  it 

As  for  the  punch  to  follow  this,  I  had  a  (7)  tic  idea  of  what  it 

should  be.   After  that  comes  the  salad,  (8)  "  have  a  nice 

one,"  he  suggested.   "  Then  make  (9)  ome  cheese,"  I  said. 

"  What  kind  of  cream  ? "  I  asked.   "  I  have  (10)  roused 

prejudice  against  lemon,"  he  replied.   "Any  kind  of  fruit  will  do," 

I  said  to  him.  Although  this  made  himjUj)  said, "Very 

wen ;  our  bill  of  fare  is  now 


his  made  him  (ji)  said, 

'i?!?te"by  Google 
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RtgisUrtd  at  Strin£fi4ld  Posi-Offies  as  stco»d<Uiss  mail  maUtr. 


All  commanicationa  for  the  Editorial  Department  should  ba  addraasad  to  the 

EAtoffof  Good  HoosinsriNG,  Sprlngfidd,  Haaa. 

Postase  atamps  must  iccompany  all  contribatlona  sent  for  editorial  ocmxidera- 
tton,  when  the  writeta  desire  the  return  of  their  HSS.,  if  not  accepted. 

The  number  oppo^  a  snbacriber's  name,  on  the  address  label  attached  to  each 
inae  of  OooD  HoiruKBUiifO,  shows  to  irint  nnmber  the  anbsoiptton  has 
been  paid. 

Thla  Isane  of  Good  Houmxmbfuiq  la  copyrigjited,  bat  our  eachan^es  are 
Imited  to  extract  from  Its  column*— doe  credit  beinc  given— as  they  may  de^, 
SKTe  the  contributions  ttf  Hus  Hasxa  Fakloa,  all  ri^^its  in  these  b^ig  espe- 
cUly  reserred  to  die  writer. 

The  spedd  PWi  ^iAich  appear  lo  Good  Bodsbkbipiiio  will  be  written 
expressly  for  its  pages  by  our  selected  contribatocs,  and,-^tii  rare  euaptUns,— 
Qie  entire  Table  of  Contents  will  be  served  np  from  our  own  larder.  Whenever 
we  borrow  from  a  neighbor  a  bit  of  this  or  a  Ute  of  that*  we  ahall  sny  iriiere  snch 
tdt  or  Ute  came  fmn,  and  to  whom  it  bdongs. 


To  Au.  Nbwbdbalbu. 
Retail  Newsdealers  can  send  ttieir  mrdeis  for  Good  HoirsBKXBnHO  to  the 
News  Companies  from  which  they  procure  tiieir  r^lar  supplies  and  have  them 
filled.  It  will  be  furnished  regularly  by  the  following  companies:  American 
News  Co.,  International  News  Co.,  National  News  Co.,  New  York  News  Co., 
New  York ;  American  News  Co.,  Denver,  Kansas  Ctty,  Omaha  and  St  Paul ; 
Brooklyn  News  Co.,  and  Williamsburg  News  Co.,  Brooklyn ;  Baltimore  News 
Co.,  Baltimore  ;  Central  News  Co.,  Phihtdelphia ;  Cincinnati  News  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati ;  Cleveland  News  Co.,  Cleveland ;  New  England  News  Co.,  Boston ; 
Western  News  Co.,  Chicago ;  nttsbnrg  News  Co.,  Pittabnrg ;  Wuhington  News 
Co.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Newark  News  Ca,  Newuh ;  St  Louis  News  Ca,  St 
Louis ;  New  Orleans  News  Co.,  New  Orleans  ;  San  FTandsco  News  Co.,  San 
Fiandsco;  Rhode  Island  News  Co.,  Providence;  Albany  News  Ca,  Albany; 
Northern  Newt  Co.,  Troy;  Detroit  News  Co.,  Detrdt;  Hontreal  News  Co. 
Hontml  i  Toronto  News  Co.,  Toronto  sad  CBftoo,  Csnsdk 


vomiiE  vm. 

With  the  present  issue,  Good  Housekeeping  passes  another 
half  yearly  milestone  and  starts  out  on  its  prosperous  jonmey  at 
the  commencement  of  Volume  Eight. 

At  the  outset,  three  and  one  Iialf  years  ago,  we  said ; 

"  To  produce  and  perpetuate  perfection— or  as  near  unto  per- 
fection as  may  be  attained  in  the  Household-^s  the  purpose  and 
mission  of  Good  Housekeeping." 

With  the  same  purpose  constantly  in  mind,  we  have  **kept  the 
even  tenor  of  our  way  "  in  the  plain  performance  of  the  duties  in- 
cumbent upon  the  conduct  of  our  enterprise,  avoiding  the  trivial, 
the  meretricious  and  the  sensational,  and  sticking  closely  to  our 
text  of  effort  to  serve  **The  Interests  c/t  the  Higher  Life  of  the 
Household." 

Loyalty  to  this  sentiment,  and  faithfulness  in  dealing  with  the 
realities  whidi  it  inculcates  has  not  been  without  its  reward.  Good 
Housekeeping  has  found  a  welcome  place  in  thousands  of  homes, 
not  only  in  every  section  of  our  own  country  but  in  many  places  in 
foreign  lands.  And  it  has  met  with  a  cordial  reception  and  commen- 
dation from  the  Press  of  the  world  at  large,  such  as  has  never  be- 
fore been  awarded  to  a  serial  publication.  The  grateful  responses 
from  our  readers,  and  the  volumes  of  printed  "Good  Words," 
which  we  hold  as  treasures  most  precious,  are  more  convinciog 
than  any  words  of  our  own  could  be,  that  Good  Housekeeping 
has  been  widely  received  both  as  a  necessity  and  a  luxury  in  the 
Homes  of  the  World.  We  have  quoted  from  time  to  time,  from 
many  of  these  favors,  and  did  space  admit,  would  gladly  give  all 
of  them  a  place  in  our  pages.  As  evidence  that  the  especial 
interest  in  our  enterprise  does  not  abate  as  our  issues  increase*  we 
give  a  few  of  the  many  freshly  received  commendations  and 


earnest  appreciations  of  our  efforts  and  of  the  hearty  good  wishes 
for  Good  Housekeeping's  long  life  and  future  success : 


"Joy  in  the  Family." 

"Your  excellent  magazine  made  its  first  appearantx  on  my  library 
table  some  two  years  since,  and  with  the  coming  of  each  number,  there 
is  joy  in  the  family,  for  aJways  some  excellent  suggestion,  some  de* 
licious  redpe,  some  word  of  wisdom  toward  the  comfort  and  well-being 
of  the  household  are  there.  If  one  cannot  bepn  st  the  lowest  round  and 
reach  the  top,  the  very  acme  of  perfectitm  from  its  teachings,  it  is  be- 
cause the  ability  to  follow,  and  the  energy  to  carry  out  its  directions  are 
lacking.  *  •  *  Allow  me  once  more  to  express  my  great  admiration 
of  yonr  efforts  in  behalf  of  'The  Homes  of  the  World'  and  my  appre- 
ciation of  your  success."  Has.  A.  H.  G. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.   

"The  Best  Pubucatioh  op  its  Kind.'* 
**  I  consider  Good  Housbkeefing  the  best  publication  of  its  kind, 
and  seriously  hope  for  its  ever  increasing  success."         Mas.  F.  H. 

New  York  City.,   

"A  Factor  of  Good  Order  in  the  Kitchen." 

"  Good  Housekeeping  is  a  factor  of  good  order  in  the  kitchen.  My 
faithful  Bridget  says  it  makes  her  ashamed  to  have  anything  wrong 
there,  with  the  title  starhig  her  in  the  face."  Mrs.  E.  W.  6. 

Oil  Citv,  Pa.   

"What  a  few  Numbers  Have  Done.*' 
"  I  have  only  seen  a  few  numbers  of  your  journal.   How  it  would 
have  helped  me  could  I  have  taken  it  long  ago."        Mrs.  A  M.  C. 
Natick,  Mass.   

"All  Copy  From  It." 
"  X  wonld  rather  take  Good  Housekeeping  than  any  nu^azine  I 
know  of.   All  Copy  from  it,  more  or  less,  and  I  prefer  the  original." 
Portland,  He.    Mrs.  M.  E.  F. 

*'  It  Will  Never  do  to  Miss  a  Copy." 

"I  think  my  subscription  to  Good  Housekeeping  is  just  about  to 
expire,  and  as  it  will  never  do  to  miss  even  one  copy  of  that  delightful 
magazine,  I  hasten  to  send  the  needful  la.50.  Mrs.  A.  L.  L. 

Altauonte,  Fla.   

"The  Good  Things  Therein." 

"  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  Good  Housekeeping,  and  my  two 
daughters  look  for  it  with  pleasurable  anticipations  for  the  good  things 
therein."  F.  J.  B. 

New  Yoaz  City.   

"The  Best  of  rrs  Kind." 
"  I  much  enjoy  Good  Housekeeping.   It  is  the  beat  of  its  kind." 
Corning,  N.  Y.    Mrs.  H.  C.  H. 

''A  Constant  Reader." 

"  Z  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  Good  Housekeeping  ever  since 
Molly  Bishop  and  Harry  went  to  housekeeping  and  have  enjojred  it 
very  much  indeed."  Mrs.  D.  H.  B. 

Palmer,  Mass. 

"Practical  and  Truly  Useeul." 
"  Good  Housekeeping  is  the  only  practical  and  truly  useful  publican 
tion  of  its  kind  I  have  ever  seen."  Mrs.  C.  I«.  B. 

New  York  City.   

"It  is  Very  Much  Needed." 

"lam  very  much  interested  in  Good  Housekeeping.  It  is  very 
much  needed  and  gives  a  great  deal  of  useful,  practical  information,  is 
high  toned,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  so  many  interested  correspondents." 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.    E.  W.  L. 

"Worth  More  Than  Ten  Times  its  Subscription." 

"We  enjoy  the  Fortnightly  visits  of  Good  Housekeeping  so  much, 
we  could  not  get  on  without  it  It  is  worth  more  than  ten  times  its  sub- 
scription price."  A  Subsciber. 

Hallowell,  Me.   

Such  quotations  as  the  above  might  be  continued  to  an  indefinite 
and  unseeming  extent,  many  of  them  being  repetitions  of  what  we 
have  already  given,  but  these  are  convincing  to  us,  and  must  be  to 
the  world  at  large,  that  we  are  on  the  right  trackt-^It  therefone  only 
remains  forns  to  add  that  the  li^^^^gi^^<i^3;i^^eQ^|i0hp 
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first  establishment  of  Good  Housekeeping  will  be  continued,  as 
loyally  and  faithfully  in  the  great  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  few 
past  years  of  its  existence,  with  the  endeavor,  as  &u-  as  in  us  lies, 
to  make  it  a  medium  of  cheer  and  comfort,  an  assistant  and  friend 
to  those  who  must  needs  tread  the  devious  and  perplexing  ways 
of  Household  Life— a  welcome  companion  to  the  Ministeiii^ 
Sinrits  of  the  Home.  

ooos  HonsEEEEpnro  fo£  TEAMBainva. 

The  Household  Harvest  Hobib. 
The  next  issue  of  Good  Housekeeping  will  be  a  spedal 
number  and  have  a  rich  Bill  of  Fare  for  Thanksgiving  Day 
discussion  and  digestion,  prepared  from  rare,  rich  and  racy  literary 
supplies. 

THANKSOtVING  BiLL  OP  FaRB. 

Mrs.  D.  A.  Lincoln  will  have  a  Thanksgiving  Dinner  Bill  of 
Fare,  with  instructions  for  its  proper  preparation  and  serving. 
Mrs.  Lincoln's  excellent  Thanksgiving  Dinner,  which  she  ar- 
lai^s  for  our  Table  of  Contents,  will  be  one  every  way  worthy 
of  the  giving  of  thanks  over.  As  the  Thanksgiving  issue  of 
Good  Housekeeping  will  be  printed  and  mailed  a  full  week 
before  Thanksgiving  Day,  such  housewivra  as  wish  may  avail 
themselves  of  her  aid  in  preparing  their  Thanksgiving  Dinner. 
The  Celebrated  Peterkin  Fahily. 

Miss  Lucretia  P.  Hale's  marvelous  and  mirth-provoking  Peterkin 
Family,  who  have  not  appeared  in  public  "  of  late  years,"  will  take 
prominent  seats  at  our  Dinner  Table  and  will  there  relate  the  story 
of  **  Thanksgiving  at  the  Peterkins',"  drawn  from  their  past  annals, 
never  before  written  out  or  thought  of.  The  doings  of  the  Peter- 
kin family,  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  recorded  in  the 
best  and  most  popular  publications  of  their  day  and  generation, 
have  become  household  words  with  those  who  appreciate  and  prize 
quiet  humor,  good  natured  satire  and  pleasant  pastime. 
LrrERARY  Dinner,  Illustrated. 

The  Quiet  Hours  Department  will  present  an  illustrated  Literary 
Dinner,  of  thirty-nine  dishes,  arranged  in  place  on  the  table,  with 
sixty  guests.  The  names  of  the  dishes  and  the  guests  will  be  as 
plainly  characterized  as  may  be,  in  riddle,  and  for  the  solution, 
or  correct  naming  of  the  dishes  and  the  guests,  a  prize  will  be 
awarded  for  the  first  correct  solution,  of  an  elegant  Fruit  Dish, 
from  the  celebrated  Meriden  Brittania  Company's  Manufacture, 
and  valued  at  ^40. 

Thanksgiving  Poeh. 
A  charming  Thanksgiving  poem  by  Helen  Chase,  one  of  her 
beat,  is  being  handsomely  illustrated  for  the  opening  page. 
Thanksgiving  Stpry. 
"  Thanksgiving  for  Two,"  a  touching  story  of  home  life,  by  Olive 
E.  Dana,  will  have  prominent  place,  and  the  entire  Bill  (rf  Fare  will 
be  of  the  best  possible  attainable  materials  and  the  whole  will  be 
served  attractively  and  appetiziogly. 


OOOD  BOOKS  FBOIC  GOOD  HOTTSEEEEFIira. 
Good  Housekeeping  has  been  the  sour<x  oi  a  number  of 
very  useful  and  much<prized  books  for  the  home,  and  is  con- 
stantly adding  to  the  list  Lucretia  P.  Hale's  latest  volume, 
"Fagots  for  the  Fireside,"  published  by  Ticknor  &  Co.,  is  a 
sample.  Others  have  been  those  sterling  volumes  of  Catherine 
Owen— "Ten  Dollars  Enough  "  and  "  Molly  Bishop's  Family"— 
and  a  third  from  her  pen,  *'  Progressive  Housekeeping,"  is  now  In 
press.  All  these  appeared  first  in  Good  Housekeeping,  and 
the  demand  for  their  preservation  in  rovers  is  strong  testimony 
to  the  excellence  and  lasting  value  at  the  matter  that  is  ftimished 


in  its  columns.  Of  the  six  booklets  issued  from  the  Good  House- 
keeping press— "Six  Cups  of  Coffee,""  In  the  Sick-Room," 
"  Perfect  Bread,"  "  Lessons  in  Candy-Making,"  "  Key  to  Cook- 
ing," and  "  Dainty  Desserts  for  Dainty  Diners  "—all  but  the  two 
last-iiamed  were  first  published  as  serial  articles  in  Good  House- 
keeping. This  is  a  record  to  be  proud  of,  and  the  publishers 
have  iu  mind  to  continually  extend  the  list.  The  facts  afford  a 
bint  upon  which  readers  may  improve— a  subscription  to  Good 
Housekeeping  gives  first  possession  of  all  this  valuable  matter 
at  only  a  fraction  of  its  cost  in  book-form,  and  a  vast  amount  Ot 
other  equally  valuable  matter  besides. 


OOOD  THDiaS  IS  OOOD  HOTJSEEEEFIira. 
A  fine  poem  by  William  Brunton,  in  manuscript  fac-simile, 
sings  a  pean  to  her  whom  all  men  delight  to  honor—"  The  Queen 

of  AU." 

The  Man  in  the  Moon  and  his  wife  have  come  down  in  a  special 
car  and  made  our  sublunary  planet  a  visit.  They  are  very  inter- 
esting and  interested  critics  ci  our  life  below  and  we  may  profit  by 
their  remarks. 

Break&ists  are  still  essential  to  daily  livii^  and  Uscnits  are 
needful  thereat.  Miss  Parloa's  chapter  closes  the  series  on 
breakfast  breads  with  an  appetizing  installment. 

AuDt  Rachel's  fint  letter  on  "  Quaker  Housekeeping "  gives 
promise  of  the  very  great  value  and  interest  that  is  to  be  expected 
from  the  series. 

The  all-important  points  of  "Table  Etiquette"  merit  the  atten- 
tion of  every  person  who  would  smoothly  and  comfortably  fill  his 
niche  in  the  world.  The  installment  of  the  series  in  this  number 
treats  of  the  laying  of  the  table  for  the  different  meals  of  the  day, 
and  housekeepers  will  find  that  there  is  more  in  this  branch  of 
household  science  than  they  may  have  ascribed  to  it 

More  about  House-bags.  They  are  a  prolific  topic,  but  wh^t 
housekeeper  doesn't  love  to  dip  into  it  and  make  experiments. 

Be  careful  about  fire  in  these  days  of  cold  snaps,  with  colder 
ones  coming— and  read  about  some  of  the  danger  sources  on 
page  13. 

The  children  receive  attenUon  in  the  chapter  on  "  Family 
Fashions  and  Fancies,"  and  many  fresh  hints  are  given  as  to 
.timely  and  proper  clothing  for  them. 

Cold  potatoes  are  not  at  all  bad  to  eat,  when  properly  prepared. 
There  are  at  least  nine  good  ways  of  preparing  them,  and  they 
are  enumerated  by  "  D.  M.  M." 

Did  any  one  ever  have  too  muiy  "  Bureau  Drawers  ?  "  No.  Bnt 
economy  is  wealth  in  space  in  bureau  drawers,  and  Juniata 
Stafford  tells  how  to  make  the  most  of  them. 

Thanksgiving  is  coming,  and  the  Turkey  will  soon  be  the 
regnant  bird  of  American  households.  Kill  him,  clean  him,  stuff 
him,  truss  him,  roast  him— but  read  first  what  Mary  J.  Linoola 
says  about  it. 

Then,  if  you  are  tired,  drop  into  the  "  Cozy  Comer  "  a  few 
minutes  and  enjoy  yourself,  and  get  something  good. 

After  the  evening  lamp  is  lighted  "  Quiet  Hours  with  the  Quick 
Wilted  "  comes  in  play.  Perhaps  you  will  not  wait  till  lamplig^bt 
before  dipping  into  it 

The  Editor's  Portfolio  should  not  be  passed  over — it  will  help 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  rest  of  the  Bill  of  Fare. 

Plenty  of  Poetry  in  this  number,  and  it  is  good,  too. 

Let  no  one  go  away  unsatisfied.  And  don't  forget  our  Thanks- 
giving Dinner  in  the  next  issue,— there  wULbe  enough|for  all  our 
great  host  of  guests.  Digitized  by  Cj  O  O  Q IC 
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LIBBABY  LEAFLDTS. 


Two  Lives  of  Gen.  Sheridan. 

"The  Life  of  Gen.  Philip  H.  Sheridan,"  prepared  by  Cols. 
Frank  A.  Burr  and  Richard  J.  Hinton  for  publication  by  J.  A.  &  R. 
A.  Reid  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  the  announcement  of  which  caused 
some  unpleasant  discussion  durii^  last  summer,  is  out.  The  ex- 
plicit and  moderate  statement  in  self-defense  with  which  the  pub- 
lishers preface  the  boolc,  may  modify  criticism  of  their  course, 
unless  it  should  still  be  held  that  publication  should  have  been  de- 
ferred to  give  the  General's  *'  Memoirs "  the  first  entrance  into 
the  market  There  is  no  profit,  however,  in  further  discussion  of 
the  matter,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is  room  for  both  books  on 
the  library  shelf— this  as  a  study  of  the  General's  career  from  the 
standpoint  of  an  outside,  though  by  no  means  indifferent  or  im- 
partial observer,  and  the  "  Memoirs  "  as  his  personal  record.  It 
is  far  from  being  an  exhaustive  or  thoroughly  painstaking  book, 
but  is,  in  the  main  a  well-written  volume,  though  bearing  evidence 
of  the  hasty  work  which  the  publishers  confess  was  put  into  it.  A 
more  thorough  revision,  after  the  General's  death,  of  the  portions 
written  before  that  event  would  have  improved  it.  It  is  marred, 
too,  here  and  there,  by  criticism  and  expressions  of  opinion  not 
always  inserted  with  good  judgment,  by  which  we  imply  nothing 
as  to  their  correctness.  The  book  is  very  generously  er  ibellished 
with  wood-cut  portraits  and  other  illustrations,  including  portraits 
of  Gen.  Sheridan's  father  and  mother,  and  two  good  ones  of  the 
General,  and  a  copious  index  is  included  at  the  end.  Providence, 
R.  I.:  J.  A.  &R.  A.  Reid. 

A  life  of  Gen.  Sheridan  is  a  matter  of  course  in  the  series  of 
**  Young  Folks'  Heroes  of  the  Rebellion,"  and  die  recent  death  of 
the  splendid  cavalry  hero  of  the  war  furnishes  a  proper  occasion 
for  the  publishers  to  bring  out  a  new  edition.  It  is  the  work  of 
Rev.  P.  C.  Headley,  who  is  at  home  in  biographical  work  of  this 
kind,  and  it  presents  the  career  of  the  dashing  and  beloved  leader 
in  a  form  especially  adapted  to  the  study  of  the  young  American. 
A  chapter  is  added  covering  the  General's  life  after  the  war  and 
bis  death.  Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard.  Price  f  1.5a 


Teaching  Geography. 
"  Methods  and  Aids  in  Teaching  Geography,"  by  Prof.  Charles 
F.  King,  president  of  the  National  Summer  School  of  Methods 
and  master  of  the  Dearborn  School  at  Boston,  is  a  well-filled 
volume  of  over  500  pages  that  is  apparently  well-calculated  to 
serve  its  purpose  of  helpfulness  in  teaching  a  knowledge  of  the 
world  we  live  in.  It  is  prepared  for  teachers  and  normal  pupils, 
and  is  designed  to  furnish  information  and  impart  a  knowledge  of 
principles  and  methods.  "  Principles,"  "  Practice,"  and  "  Infor- 
mation "  are  its  divisions,  and  Prof.  Iting's  most  salient  motive 
appears  to  be  to  correct  methods  that  he  deems  erroneous,  to  pro- 
mote a  proper  estimate  of  the  place  of  gec^praphy  among  the 
studies  of  the  schools.  He  is  critical,  but  his  book  ofiers  substi- 
tutes for  all  that  he  pulls  down,  and  gives  a  very  thorough  outline 
of  methods  of  teaching,  courses  of  study,  blackboard  exercises, 
etc.,  based  on  the  principles  he  expounds  and  advocates.  Much 
attention  is  devoted  to  commercial  ge<^aphy,  the  importance  of 
which  he  believes  has  been  seriously  neglected  in  the  teaching  of 
gec^fraphy— a  point  against  current  methods  of  teaching  which 
seems  to  us  the  strongest  he  has  brought  forward.  Besides 
numerous  illustrations,  the  volume  gives  a  list  of  1,000  Ixmks 
chosen  with  reference  to  the  teacher's  needs.  The  book  Is  not  a 
text-book,  but  may  be  used  in  connection  with  any  text-book  and 
will  help  to  make  any  of  them  of  more  practical  usefulness  in  the 
teacher's  hands.  Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard. 


For  the  Children. 
A  volume  of  "  Mother  Goose  Melodies  "  with  over  100  pleasing 
illustrations,  "  the  only  correct  edition  "  of  these  classics  of  child- 
hood, is  one  of  the  indispensables  in  the  children's  library.  Lee  & 
Shepard's  Mrs.  Partington's  edition  bears  the  marks  of  the  un- 
questionable authenticity  and  trustworthiness  which  a  work  of  so 
important  a  nature  must  have  to  o>mmend  it  to  public  confidence. 
Nothing  in  langu^e  is  more  certainly  immortal  than  these  melo- 
dies, and  their  dignity  has  been  enhanced  in  this  later  generation 
by  tbe  effort  to  trace  their  origin  to  nature  studies  and  nature 


myths.  The  iUustrations  in  this  edition  are  very  tasteful  and  ap- 
propriate. "  Uncle  Willis,"  who  has  edited  this  volume  of  Mother 
Goose,  is  also  the  editor  of  *'  Songs  for  Our  Darlings,"  and  both 
are  printed  in  uniform  style.  The  songs  include  a  large  number 
of  choice  selections  from  current  verse  for  children  and  young 
people,  such  standards  as  "The  Night  Before  Christmas,"  How 
the  Gates  Came  Ajar,"  and  Mrs.  Hemans's  Landing  of  Uie  Pil- 
grims "  not  being  ov«1ooked.  Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard. 


Fagots  for  the  Firwlde. 

Readers  of  Good  Housekeeping  will  recall  the  pleasure  they 
received  from  the  series  of  papers  by  Lucretia  Peabody  Hale  in 
which,  in  the  frame-work  of  a  charming  story,  a  great  number 
of  entertaining  games  and  pastimes  for  evenings  at  home  and 
social  parties  were  brought  to  their  attention  and  understanding. 

Fagots  for  the  Fireside  "  have  now  been  published  in  book  form 
with  many  additions,  and  a  very  charming  book  it  makes,  indis- 
pensable indeed  in  any  well-regulated,  healthy  and  happy  house- 
hold. There  are  over  a  hundred  of  them— the  games  we  mean— 
and  ^unilies  who  want  to  play  the  book  through  this  winter  will 
need  to  begin  at  once.  There  will  be  no  dull  evenings  in  any 
household  where  this  book  finds  its  way.  Mrs.  Hale  is  the  author 
of  the  immortal  "  Peterkin  Papers,"  and  many  other  good  things, 
and  her  attractive  methods  of  presenting  the  pleasant  matters  of 
which  she  writes  much  enhances  tbe  pleasure  they  aSord. 


A  Strange  Company. 
Dr.  Charles  Frederick  Holder  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  cul> 
tivating  the  acquaintance  of  strange  company  in  this  world— the 
curious  under  life  of  which  the  human  race  at  lai^  knows  so 
little,  albeit  having  dominion  over  it  The  results  have  often 
found  their  way  into  books  full  of  charm  and  instruction.  The 
present  volume  tells  about  Dr.  Holder's  intercourse  with  and  ob- 
servations of  "wonder-wings,  mulligongs,  colossi,  etc.,"  with  a 
great  deal  of  "  etc.,"— fishes  that  climb  trees  and  travel  by  land, 
birds  that  play  in  the  water,  how  animals  converse,  their  amuse- 
ments and  games,  and  their  defenses,  and  a  great  deal  more  that 
to  many  people  will  be  new  and  strange.  Tbe  book  is  calculated 
to  stimulate  a  desire  to  know  more  about  the  world  of  animals  and 
to  promote  a  propensity  for  original  investigation  among  both 
young  and  old,  while  merely  for  the  knowledge  it  imparts  it  is  very 
satisfying.  Boston :  D.  Lothrop  Company. 


Carving. 

Unskillful  carvers  are  the  butt  of  much  ridicule  from  the  news- 
paper paragraphers.  However  much  and  heartily  we  may  laugh  ax 
this  sort  of  banter  none  of  us  would  enjoy  being  the  object  of  it. 
To  avoid  this  we  must  learn  to  carve  skillfully.  A  little  book  on 
"  Practical  Carving,"  by  Thomas  J.  Murrey,  offers  to  help  us  ac- 
quire this  accomplishment  by  giving  explicit  directions  for  all 
sorts  of  carving— meat,  game,  fish,  etc.  It  is  the  result  of  20  years 
experience  and  is  a  very  handy  little  book  for  any  one  with  carving 
to  do.   New  York :  Frederick  A.  Stokes. 


How  to  Order  a  Dinner. 
A  second  edition  has  been  issued  of  Nancy  Lake's  "  Menus 
Made  Easy,"  by  Frederick  Wame  &  Co.  of  London  and  New 
York.  It  Is  a  dictionary  of  French  names  of  dishes,  with  a  brief 
description  to  give  an  outline  idea  of  the  preparation  of  each  dish, 
the  purpose  being  to  enable  housewives  to  order  their  dinners  in- 
telligently and  give  the  right  names  to  what  they  want,  and  to  give 
suggestions  to  the  cook  when  desirable,  and  as  well  to  write  out  a 
correct  French  menu.  Along  these  lines  the  great  usefulness  of 
the  book  is  self-evident.  

Little  Joe." 

One  of  the  brightest  and  most  fascinating  boys'  stories  pub- 
lished, and  the  girls  will  like  almost  as  well  as  the  boys.  It  is 
vigorous  and  lively  in  movement,  interesting  in  every  line,  thor- 
oughly wholesome,  and  though  exciting  it  keeps  entirely  within 
the  probabilities  and  is  accurate  and  truthful  in  its  color.  It  is  a 
story  of  a  New  York  newsboy,  and  the  authpi:^  James  Otis,  has 
scarcely  written  a  better  one.  gm^^^  tR'Q^^tTO^T^y* 
Price  f  I.  y         y  ^ 
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Good  HousEKHjaF-iNQ. 


A  FAOE  OF  FUamVE  TEfiSE. 
Gathkud  Hire  and  Thbrk. 


THEN  WE  SHALL  KNOW. 

We  do  not  know— 
Why  thoivhts  are  warped  or  fettered ; 
Why  love  and  death  are  maelstroms  deep  and 
strong; 

Why  fraud  and  gold  are  shrines  where  men, 
forgetting. 

Worship  alike  through  life  the  rig^t  and 

wrong. 

We  do  not  know — 
Why  joy  means  woe  to-morrow ; 

Why  grief,  reli^on,  bigotry  or  creeds 
Are  but  the  waves  o'er  sweeping  light  and 
reason, 

Leading  the  way  to  purer,  nobler  deeds. 

We  do  not  know — 
Why,  'mid  the  scorn  and  tumult 

Of  outraged  nature,  we  still  wear  the  chains, 
Feeling  ten-thousand  voices  ever  thrilling 
The  stubborn  hopes,  resistance  still  main- 
tains. 

We  do  not  know — 
Why  carnage,  wreck  and  ruin 

Girt  the  green  earth,  with  unreposing  voice 
Feeding  the  brain  with  subtle  draughts  of 
poison. 

Leaving  but  mysteries,  or  dreams,  as  choice. 

We  do  not  know — 
Why  passions,  underlying 

The  silent,  fearless  breath  of  cradled  thought, 
Drowns  the  remembrance  of  truth  and  honor 
With  promises  of  pleasure — dearly  bought. 

We  do  not  know- 
Why  envions  tongues,  annoying, 

Cmsh  out  the  joy  of  things  compassionate. 
To  nurse  the  startled  germs  of  pent-up  malice, 
And  wreathe  with  smiles  the  words  so  foil  of 
hate. 

But  we  do  know— 
The  full  and  gladsome  fragrance 
Of  murmuring  love  pervades  this  dreary 
earth. 

And  like  the  vernal  blossoms,  leaves  a  tribute 
To  every  heart,  whate'er  their  rank  or  birth. 

This  we  do  know- 
Time  will  nnveil  our  treasures 
And  force  the  dead  we  question  now  to 
speak. 

Flooding  oar  hearts  with  wond'rous  bursts  of 
glory, 

Lighting  the  darksome  paths  so  cold  and 
bleak. 

Then  we  shall  know. 

— Fomeroy'i  Democrat. 


MY  SHIPS. 

I. 

Ah,  years  ago,  no  matter  where. 

Beneath  what  roof  or  sky, 
I  dreamed  of  days,  perhaps  remote, 
When  ships  of  mine  that  were  afloat 

Should  in  the  harbor  lie ; 
And  all  the  costly  freights  they  bore 
Enrich  me  both  in  mind  and  store. 

What  dreams  they  were  of  argosies, 
Laden  in  many  a  clime ; 


So  stoutly  built,  so  bravely  manned. 
No  fear  but  they  would  come  to  land 

At  their  appointed  time ; 
And  I  sfaonld  see  them,  one  by  one. 
Close  furl  their  sails  in  summer's  sun. 

And  then,  while  men  in  wonder  stood. 

My  ships  I  would  unlade ; 
My  treasures  vast  they  should  behold, 
And  to  my  learning  or  my  gold 

What  honors  would  be  paid) 
And  though  the  srears  might  come  and  go, 
I  could  but  wiser,  richer  grow. 

In  later  years,  no  matter  where, 

Beneath  what  roof  or  sky, 
I  saw  the  dreams  of  days  remote 
Fade  out,  and  ships  that  were  afloat 

As  drifting  wrecks  go  by  ; 
And  all  the  many  freights  they  bore 
Lay  fathoms  deep,  or  strewed  the  shore  I 

While  ships  of  which  I  never  thought 

Were  sailing  o'er  the  sea ; 
And,  one  by  one,  with  costlier  load. 
In  safety  all  the  voyage  rode, 

And  brought  their  freights  to  me  ; 
Then  what  I  lost  a  trifle  seemed. 
And  I  was  richer  than  I  dreamed. 

No  wondering  crowd,  with  envious  eye, 

Looked  on  my  treasures  rare ; 
Yet  they  were  weightier  far  than  gold ; 
They  still  increase,  though  I  grow  old. 

And  are  beyond  compare ; 
Would  all  the  restless  hearts  I  see 
Had  ships  like  these  that  came  to  me  I 

—Anson  D.  F.  Randt^pk. 


MY  SHEAVES. 

The  time  for  toil  is  past,  and  night  has  come, 

The  last  and  saddest  of  the  harvest  eves ; 
Worn  out  with  labor,  long  and  wearisome. 
Drooping  and  faint  the  reapers  hasten  home. 
Each  laden  with  his  sheaves. 

Last  of  the  laborers.  Thy  feet  I  gain, 

Lord  of  the  harvest  I  and  my  spirit  grieves 
That  I  am  burdened  not  so  much  with  grain 
As  with  the  heaviness  of  heart  and  brain; 
"  Master,  behold  my  sheaves  I  " 

Full  well  I  know  I  have  more  tares  than 
wheat. 

Brambles  and  flowers,  dry  stalks  and  withered 
leaves ; 

Wherefore  I  blush  and  weep,  as  at  Thy  feet 
I  kneel  down  reverently  and  repeat, 
"  Master,  behold  my  sheaves  I  " 

Few,  light  and  worthless,  yet  their  trifling 
weight 

Through   all    my   frame   a   weary  aching 
leaves ; 

For  long  I  struggled  with  my  helpless  fate, 
And  stayed  and  toiled  till  it  was  dark  and 
late. 

Yet  these  are  all  my  sheaves. 

And  yet  I  gathered  hope  and  strength  anew  j 
For  well   I  know   Thy  patient  love  per- 
ceives 

Not  what  I  did,  but  what  I  strove  to  do ; 
And  though  the  full,  ripe  cars  be  sadly 
few, 

Thou  wilt  accept  my  sheaves. 

— Umdtmttfied. 


THE  HUMAN  AUCTION. 

Ho,  here  are  lives  by  the  score  to  sell ! 

Up  to  the  platform,  gents,  and  bid ; 
Make  me  an  offer,  they'll  pay  you  well — 

All  of  'em  ripe  for  the  coffin  lid. 
Here  is  a  woman  pinched  and  pale, 

Pljring  her  needle  for  daily  bread; 
Give  me  a  shirt  for  her — more  on  sale, 

Dying  I  gentlemen — dying  I— dead  J 

A  family,  six  in  number  here, 

Fresh  from  a  cellar  in  London  Town; 
Mother  her  sixth  confinement  near, 

Father  and  brats  with  fever  down, 
'Twas  Pestilence  spoke  then,  was  it  not  f 

"  An  open  sewer,"  I  think  he  said; 
Well,  his  offer  shall  buy  the  lot. 

Dying  I  gentlemen  I— dying  I — dead. 

Now,  good  etistomer,  here's  a  chance, 

A  thousand  men  in  the  prime  of  life, 
Wfelders  of  muskets,  sword  and  lance. 

Armed  and  drilled  for  the  deadly  strife. 
General  Warfore  lifts  his  hand— 

"  A  ballet  for  each,"  cries  the  gent  in  red. 
No  offer  but  his— fast  flows  the  sand. 

Dying!  gentlemen  I— djring  I — deadl 

A  body  of  toilers  worn  and  weak, 

Clerks  and  curates  and  writing  men — 
Look  at  the  flush  on  each  sunken  cheek, 

Mark  the  fingers  that  grasp  the  pen  I 
Come,  good  gentlemen,  can't  we  deal  ? 

Has  Drudgery's  eye  for  bargains  fled  ? 
He  offers,  at  least,  the  price  of  a  meal— 

Djringl  gentlemeni — dyingi  deadl 

— George  R.  Simt. 


TO-MORROW. 

The  days  pass,  and  the  weeks,  the  months,  the 
years; 

As  waves  upon  Time's  shore,  they  break  and 
pass; 

With  ev'ry  season's  round  a  new  face  wears 
The  mighty  world  that  is  our  small  life's 
glass; 

And  still,  as  flows  the  tide  of  joy  or  sorrow, 
"  To-morrow  1  "  do  we  sigh,  and  yet  "  To- 
morrow! " 

Comes  April  with  hn  sudden  gleams  and 

glooms. 

Her  blue  bright  noons  of  laughter  and  of 

showers. 

The  sun  fiecked  shade  beneath  white  ordiard 

blooms. 

Her  wealth  of  primrose  and  of  cowslip  flow- 
ers j 

And  yet,  for  this  largesse,  from  May  to  borrow 
Full  fain  are  we,  and  murmur  still,  "  To- 
morrow I " 

Now  summer's  here.   Warm  skies  are  o'er  ns 

bent; 

White  sheaves  of  lilies  rise  against  the  blue; 
The  very  airs  are  hot  and  indolent. 
Breathing  the  rose  walks  they  have  wandered 

through. 

No  thought  have  we  for  winter's  death  and 
sorrow. 

Yet  must  we  sigh,  unsatisfied,  "To-morrow!" 

Lo,  autumn's,  gamers  rich  with  golden  grain 
Fair  fruit  in  orchards,  nuts  brown  on  the 
tree. 

Last  poppy  petals,  falling  in  red  rain, 

Blue  mists  at  mom  about  the  daisied  lea  t 
Now  look  we,  mournful,  out  to  coming  sorrow. 
And  sigh,  with  falling  breath,  "  Alas,  to  xufx- 
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sbnn-spmii.  ymy  Jloocmlicr  fays 
n  gfiy,  anJ  rartfi,  ami  ocran, 
ff  of  liartimny,  io  milt 
Rt[\i?[,  anil  iierrE  einotiaiL 


JOitfi 

A  8pPl 


JlnJ  so,  will  ffnnqitif  lim\,  oni  pyts 

MriDriffd  lo  grrci  cacfi  Cfresing 
^ lie  ijmr  finw  bro  I,  Cfi(riifi)*-iiElr  uif  Eeq), 

fi)iir  lioimcyil  n[tars  ilrpssing 
JBilfi  ml  mill  gofd  fraiu  orcfianl  ['ougria 
Jlnil  [irDii,;e  from  pffils  of  fnrfeg, 
AnJ  jjurpfc  from  iHc  Dtneynnl  sfopes, 
JBficre  afiy  horn  Eirilftngs  pdrfey. 
tluis  sfioff  me  fitfu  wfcBrnie 

ic  forcesl  (fiomt^rfi  Krrping 
<fecnwforlfi  [I  foiiQ  ^liaiiEayiDiiH]  Sag 
IniiE  ilie  ficDoeiify  reiiptiig. 

-         '  O 
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Origijul  in  Good  Uousbkuping. 

A  SEW  EVaiiAID  TEAIKBOITIHa  DIHHIIB. 

Historical  and  Preparatory, 
THE  DAYS  BEFORE  AND  THE  MORNING  OF  THE  DAY. 
An  Old  Paahloned  Bill  of  Pare,  with  New  Fashioned 
Accompaniments. 

t,H£  pleasure  of  a  Thanks- 
giving day  at  Grandpa's 
is  not  among  the  memo- 
ries of  my  childhood. 
My  grandparents  lived 
in  a  distant  State  and, 
as  my  home  was  not  the  gathering  place  of  our  small  family 
circle,  I  knew  nothing  of  the  excitement  of  preparation  for 
this  annual  feast. 

It  is  only  in  imagination  that  I  know  of'  the  times  when 
half  a  dozen  turkeys,  chickens,  ducks  and  geese  were  made 
ready  for  the  tin  kitchen ;  when  the  best  pig  was  killed  that 
the  hams  and  spare  ribs  might  be  prepared  in  season ;  when 
the  brick  oven  was  in  constant  use  for  a  week  before  that 
eventful  day,  when  pies  of  mince-meat,  apple,  custard,  squash, 
pumpkin  and  cranberry  were  made  by  the  hundred;  when 
sheets  of  gingerbread,  loaves  of  cake  and  pans  of  tarts, 
cookies,  crullers  and  doughnuts  were  made  that  would  fill  to 
over-flowing  the  shelves  of  a  modem  pantry ;  when  barrels 
of  apples  and  cider,  heaps  of  butternuts,  shellbarks,  hazel- 
nuts, chestnnts,  and  bunches  of  sweet  herbs  were  stored 
in  the  cellar  and  attic,  and  when,  from  far  and  near  the 
aunts,  uncles  and  cousins  came  trooping  to  the  ancestral 
roof.  But  it  was  my  privilege  in  early  childhood,  as  one  of 
the  "  minister's  family  "  to  be  a  guest  at  the  homes  of  many 
of  the  best  families  in  my  father's  parish,  and  after  his  death 
to  share  the  same  genuine  courtesy  extended  to  his  widow 
and  children.  Afterward  there  were  many  Thanksgivings 
spent  with  auntie  of  uncle,  or  with  some  new  friend,  or  at  the 
family  reunion  in  my  husband's  old  home.  And  until  within 
a  half-score  of  years  I  might  almost  say  that  no  two  Thanks- 
giving days  of  my  life  had  been  spent  in  the  same  place. 
So  the  bill  of  fare  which  I  shall  .arrange  for  the  readers  of 
Good  Housekeeping  will  not  be  modeled  after  the  feasts  of 
"ye  olden  time,"  nor  the  modern  fashionable  menu,  but  will 
be  gathered  from  what  has  come  under  my  own  observation. 

During  the  days  spent  in  the  old  Pilgrim  town,  the  birth- 
place of  the  Thanksgiving  festival,  in  the  oldest  and  youngest 
dties  and  several  inland  towns  of  the  Old  Bay  State,  in  quiet 
hamlets  near  the  Green  Mountains  and  the  hilly  towns  of  the 
Granite  State,  in  "  Little  Rhody  "  and  in  two  of  the  middle 
States,  I  have  had  no  small  opportunity  for  such  observation. 

I  have  sat  at  the  Thanksgiving  tables  of  clergymen, 
lawyers,  doctors,  generals,  merchants,  the  best  of  our  New 
England  farmers  and  the  far-famed  hospitable  Quakers. 
Never,  except  at  a  recent  dinner  in  Boston,  have  I  seen  a 
soup  as  a  part  of  a  Thanksgiving  dinner,  and  never  except  in 
some  magazine  bills  of  fare  have  I  seen  a  course  of  fish,  or 
canned  vegetables,  or  a  salad,  unless  celery  served  without 
dressing  and  eaten  with  the  other  dishes,  may  be  called  a 
salad.  Although  I  approve  of  the  practice  of  beginning 
every  dinner  with  a  soup,  and  disapprove  of  finishing  with 
three  kinds  of  pie  and  a  pudding,  custom  and  association 
have  so  hallowed  the  old  Thanksgiving  dinner  that  on  that 
day  it  would  seem  almost  sacrilegious  to  introduce  a  modem 
innovation  or  seem  to  be  less  hospitable  than  our  grand- 
mothers were. 

Thanksgiving  day  is  chiefly  associated  with  the  country. 
In  the  city  it  always  loses  some  of  its  charm.  It  means 
country  ways,  country  living,  country  products,  and  country 
hospitality.  It  means  fields  and  hills  and  lanes  and  woods, 
and  something  is  always  lacking  if  there  be  not  snow  enough 


for  good  sleighing.  It  means,  not  suites  of  rooms,  nor  flats, 
nor  brown-stone  fronts,  but  stately  mansions  of  the  colonial 
times,  or  quaint  old  gambrel  or  sloping  roofed  houses,  full  of 
substantial  furnishings  and  always  large  enough  or  elastic 
enough  to  accommodate  all  the  family,  and  the  "  stranger 
within  the  gates."  It  means  the  choicest  of  everything  you 
have  and  an  abundance  of  it.  It  means  love  of  home,  and 
love  of  kindred ;  it  means  the  consecration  of  the  family  tie. 

If,  my  young  housekeeper,  3rouT  chief  desire  in  getting  up  a 
dinner  is  to  show  how  many  courses  of  new  dishes  you  can 
serve,  or  how  well  you  can  follow  the  latest  freak  of  fashion 
or  how  superior  your  "  brown  dinner  "  will  be  to  Mrs.  A's 
"  yellow  dinner,"  take  some  other  day  for  it.  Do  not  desecrate 
this  day  by  any  such  notions.  And  should  your  family  drcle 
be  small,  do  not  send  your  invitations  among  your  fashion- 
able neighbors,  but  seek  out  the  lonely  seamstress  or  the 
school-teacher,  or  the  orphan  children,  or  any  of  the  home- 
less, friendless  ones,  always  to  be  found  in  every  com- 
munity if  we  only  search  for  them. 

It  will  be  a  pleasant  change  to  turn  from  the  modem  dinner 
of  many  courses  to  the  simple  bill  of  fare  of  thirty  years  ago. 

If  my  directions  are  followed,  I  guarantee  to  any  young 
housekeeper,  that  without  assistance  or  over  exertion,  she 
will  be  able  to  prepare  a  dmner  that  will  afford  satisfaction 
to  herself  and  her  friends.  And  though  my  bill  of  fare  will 
contairf  nothing  new  or  elaborate  it  will  at  least  be  what  the 
editor  asked  for. — "  A  bill  of  fare  for  a  good  New  England 
Thanksgiving  Dinner." 

Bill  of  Fare. 
Jiaast   Tlurkey.     Chicken  Pie. 
Potatoes.  Onions. 
Squash.  Thm^, 
Celery. 

White  Bread.        Brown  Bread. 

Cranberry  Sauce. 
Plum  Pudding.         Hard  Sauce. 
Apple  Pie,   Mince  Pie,   Pumpkin  JPie, 
Apples,   Nuts,  Jiaisms, 
Tea.  Coffee. 

Many  people  begin  quite  early  in  the  autumn  to  have 
roast  turkey  and  mince  pies,  but  it  has  always  seemed  to  me 
that  these  luxuries  were  relished  better  if  the  first  taste  for 
the  season  were  on  Thanksgiving  day. 

Wa  will  suppose,  gentle'reader,  that  you  have  adopted  my 
bill  of  fare,  and  are  ready  to  begin  your  preparations  on 

UONDAY. 

From  the  numerous  recipes  given  in  Good  Housekeeping 

you  have  doubtless  selected  the  best  way  to  make  your  bread, 
tea  and  coffee  and  are  probably  familiar  with  the  details  of 
preparing  fruit,  dressing  poultry,  etc.  So  only  such  recipes 
will  be  given  here  as  have  not  appeared  in  Good  House- 
keeping, or,  are  especially  to  be  recommended  as  standard 
Thanksgiving  dishes. 

Many  of  the  extra  preparations  can  be  sandwiched  in 
among  the  regular  duties  of  each  day,  and  Thanksgiving 
eve  will  find  you  fresh  and  vigorous  for  the  next  day's  work. 

Plan  to  have  part  of  the  baking  done  early  in  the  week. 
Mince  pies  can  be  made  the  week  before,  but  the  pumpkin 
and  apple  pies  should  not  be  made  before  Tuesday.  On 
Monday  select  and  cook  the  meat,  and  while  that  is  simmer- 
ing stone  the  raisins,  and  prepare  the  fruit  for  the  pies  and 
pudding ;  also  pound  and  sift  the  sweet  herbs  for  the  stuffing, 
and  see  that  you  have  some  bread  thatajjill  be  stale  enough 

for  it  by  Wednesday.  If  y6^j}ff?g  h^'^*$yP^*Pl'°^**  ^ 
apples  and  mix  all  the  tngremenu  for  tM  mine 
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TUESDAY. 

Mix  the  white  bread  and  also  the  brown  bread.  Stew  the 
pumpkin,  and  make  the  pastry.  The  plain  pastry,  if  properly 
made  is  rich  enough  for  any  pie,  but,  if  you  prefer,  you  may 
make  puff  paste  for  the  rims  and  upper  crust  and  use  the 
plain  pastry  for  the  lower  crust.  Make  the  pies  and  while 
they  are  baking,  roll 'the  crackers  for  the  pudding.  Bake 
the  bread. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Make  the  plum  pudding.  The  crackers  and  raisins  having' 
been  previously  prepared,  it  can  be  put  together  in  a  short 
time.  Bake  it  and  set  it  away  ready  to  be  warmed  over 
the  next  day.  Stew  the  cranberries  and  make  the  hard  sauce 
for  the  pudding.  The  pudding  and  chicken  pie  can  be  baked 
on  Thanksgiving  day  if  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  range 
in  which  you  can  bake  them  in  the  lower  oven.  Boil  the 
chicken  for  the  pie.  Clean  the  turkey,  stufif  and  truss  it  that 
it  may  be  ready  to  be  put  into  the  pan  the  next  morning. 
Stew  the  giblets  till  tender,  and  put  them  where  they  will 
not  become  hard  and  dry,  but  do  not  chop  them  until  Thurs- 
day. There  are  usually  children  or  gentlemen  at  any  such 
gathering,  who  are  glad  of  the  chance  to  crack  the  nuts  for 
you  on  Thanksgiving  morning,  but,  if  you  must  do  the  work 
yourself,  it  is  pleasant  occupation  for  Thanksgiving  eve. 
This  reduces  the  actual  labor  for  Thanksgiving  day  to  the 
making  of  the  crust  for  the  chicken  pie,  the  cooking  of  the 
turkey  and  the  vegetables,  and  the  making  of  the  gravy  and 
tea  and  coffee. 

THURSDAY  HORNING. 

Make  the  chicken  pie,  and  bake  it  as  soon  as  possible 
after  breakfast.  It  can  be  warmed  in  twenty  minutes,  while 
the  turkey  and  vegetables  are  being  prepared.  Then  wash 
and  pare  the  vegetables,  and  put  the  celery  in  a  cool  place. 
Lay  the  table,  and  get  every  thing  ready  that  will  be  needed. 

All  these  preparations  made,  you  will  be  ready  to  change 
your  dress  and  greet  your  guests,  who,  at  a  "  New  England 
Thanksgiving  Dinner,"  are  not  expected  to  wait  until  the 
dinner  hour,  before  they  present  themselves.  Or  you  may 
arrange  the  fire,  replenish  the  hot  water  kettles,  put  the 
turkey  into  the  oven,  and  after  it  begins  to  brown  cover  it 
with  buttered  paper,  and  go  to  meeting  as  our  mothers  used 
to  do. 

An  hour  before  dinner  will  be  sufficient  time  to  cook  and 
prepare  all  the  vegetables,  to  reheat  the  pudding  and  put  the 
finishing  touches  to  the  arrangements  of  the  table.  Lay 
your  table  with  your  largest  plates;  small  dishes  will  be  needed 
for  those  who  do  not  wish  the  cranberry  sauce  or  onions  on 
a  plate  with  the  meat.  Put  the  bread,  butter,  cranberry 
sauce  and  celery  on  the  table,  and  arrai^e  the  fruit,  nuts, 
pudding-sauce  and  pies  ready  to  be  brought  on  when  needed. 
The  vegetables  are  to  be  pared,  and  cooked  in  boiling,  salted 
water  about  half  an  hour.  The  squash  may  be  steamed  over 
the  potatoes,  and  the  water  on  the  onions  should  be  changed 
twice.  The  squash  and  turnip  should  be  drained,  mashed 
and  seasoned  with  butter,  salt  and  a  little  pepper.  A  speck 
of  sugar  will  improve  the  squash.  The  onions  should  be 
drained,  heated  again  in  milk  enough  to  cover  them,  and 
seasoned"  with  salt,  butter  and  pepper.  The  potatoes  may  be 
drained,  beaten  up  thoroughly  with  a  fork,  sprinkled  with 
salt  and  piled  lightly  on  a  dish. 

Keep  each  vegetable  warm  in  the  dish  in  which  it  has  been 
cooked,  while  you  prepare  the  gravy,  put  fresh  water  on 
to  boil  for  the  tea,  and  heat  the  plates  and  dishes  for  serving. 

The  pudding  may  be  set  into  a  lai^^e  kettle  of  boiling 
water  on  the  back  of  the  stove.  Chop  the  giblets  and  put 
them  over  the  teakettle  to  warm.  Make  the  gravy,  and  serve 
half  of  it  plain,  and  half  with  the  giblets. 

Make  the  tea  and  serve  it  with  the  dinner,  as  your  elderly 


guests  will  prefer  it  then.  Those  who  wish  coffee  will  doubt- 
less prefer  that  after  the  dessert,  and  it  need  not  be  made 

till  the  first  course  has  been  served. 

It  is  always  wise  to  allow  ample  time  for  a  dinner,  but  it  is 
imperative  on  Thanksgiving  day.  Doubtless  your  guests  will 
understand  how  to  add  to  your  enjoyment  of  the  dinner,  by 
so  curbing  their  own,  that  you  will  not  be  compelled  to 
make  a  pretense  of  eating  to  avoid  being  "  left  behind  in 
the  race." 

Of  course  your  "better  h^lf"  has  studied  No.  68  of  Good 
Housekeeping,  and  needs  no  hints  about  carving.  And  if 
you  have  no  help  in  the  kitchen  we  hope  he  has  the  happy 
tact  of  so  diverting  the  attention  of  your  guests  that  your 
necessary  work  in  changing  for  the  second  course  may  not  be 
done  with  the  consciousness  that  every  eye  is  upon  you. 

If  a  delightful  custom  of  Thanksgiving  day  in  the  olden 
time  be  not  forgotten,  there  will  be  a  spirit  of  kindness 
and  informality  among  your  most  familiar  guests,  that  will 
prompt  them  to  vie  with  each  other,  as  to  who  shall  have 
the  honor  of  helping  you  in  that  usually  dreaded  task,  etc., 
the  clearing  up  after  the  Thanksgiving  dinner— a  time  when,  if 
ever,  is  proved  the  truth  of  the  old  saying,  "  Many  hands 
make  light  work." 

MInoe  Meat  for  PIm. 
I  cupful  of  chopped  meat 
iK  cnpfuls  of  raisins. 

cupfnla  of  currants. 
tH  cnpfuls  of  brown  sugar. 
J$  of  a  cupful  of  molasses,  at 
t  cupful  of  grannlated  sugar. 
3  cupf ols  of  ch<^ped  apples. 
I  cupful  of  meat  liquor. 
3  teaspoonfulfl  of  salt 


s  teaspoonfnls  of  cinnamon. 
M  of  a  teaspoonf  ul  of  mace. 
5(  of  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered 
doves. 

1  lemon,  grated  rind  and  juice. 
X  piece  of  citron. 
X  of  a  cupful  of  brandy. 
X  of  a  CDpfnl  of  wine. 
3  teaspoonfuls  of  rose  water. 

This  recipe  will  be  found  convenient  for  those  who  like 
accurate  measurement.  It  will  make  nearly  three  quarts. 
Mix  in  the  order  given.  Use  enough  oi  the  meat  liquor  to 
make  it  quite  moist.  If  you  do  not  approve  of  wine  and 
brandy  substitute  one  cupful  of  cider,  or  one  cupful  of  sweet 
pickle  vinegar,  or  half  a  cupful  of  water  with  the  juice  of 
one  lemon,  and  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  jelly  or 
preserve. 

Cook  it  in  a  porcelain  kettle  until  the  apple  and  raisins  are 
soft.  Add  a  little  more  rose-water  when  you  fill  the  pies.  . 

In  following  this  rule  much  will  depend  upon  the  purity  of 
the  spices  used.  These  proportions  do  not  make  a  highly 
spiced  mince,  but  it  is  easy  to  add  more  if  desired.  If  it 
seems  to  lack  something,  add  salt.  This  brings  out  the  other 
flavors. 


a  oitL  capful  of  lard. 
X  of  a  cupful  of  butter. 


Pastry  for  one  Pie. 
I  heaping  cupful  of  pastry  flour. 
I  saltspoonful  of  baking  powder, 
t  saltapoonful  of  salt.  ' 

Mix  salt  and  baking  powder  with  the  flour  and  rub  in  the 
lard.  Mix  quite  stiff  with  cold  water.  Roll  out,  put  the 
butter  on  the  paste  in  pieces  the  size  of  beans,  and  sprinkle 
with  flour.  Fold  over  and  roll  to  fit  the  plate. 

PulT  Paste. 

t  pound  of  the  best  butter.  i  scant  teaspoonful  of  salt 

I  pound  of  pastry  flour.  i  cupful  of  ice  water. 

By  measure,  use  one  quart  of  flour  and  one  pint  of  butter. 
Scald  the  bowl  and  dip  your  hands  in  hot  water,  to  keep 
the  butter  from  sticking.  Wash  the  butter  in  cold  water, 
divide  into  four  parts,  pat  until  thin,  wrap  it  in  a  napkin  and 
place  in  a  pan  between  two  pans  of  ice.  Mix  the  salt  with 
the  flour,  rub  in  one  part  of  the  butter,  add  the  ice-water 
slowly,  mix  with  a  knife,  and  cut  till  it  auij^e  taken  up  clean 
from  the  bow).  Toss  out  on  [5j^f^|^§<i4M^^:J^^<^<^*^  ^ 
flat  cake,  then  roll  out  until  I^lran  mch  thick.  cKoW  on' 
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part  of  the  butter  thin  and  lay  it  on  the  middle  of  the  paste. 
Fold  the  sides  towards  the  middle,  then  the  ends  over,  and 
double  again.  Pat  and  roll  out  again.  Repeat  this  process 
with  the  remaining  pieces  of  butter.  When  the  butter  is  all 
rolled  in,  the  paste  should  be  rolled  and  folded  till  no  streaks 
of  butter  can  be  seen.  After  the  last  rolling,  place  it  on  the 
ice  to  harden,  as  it  may  then  be  cut  and  shaped  more  easily. 

Apple  Pie. 

Line  a  tin  or  grsDite  plate  with  a  thin  crust.  Cut  sour  apples  in 
quarters,  remove  the  cores  and  skins,  and  cut  each  quarter  in  two 
pieces  lenftfawise.  Fill  the  plate,  putting  the  pieces  of  apple  round 
the  edge  in  regular  order,  and  piling  slightly  in  the  middle.  When 
the  apples  are  not  juicy,  add  a  little  water.  Cover  with  crust  with- 
out wetting  the  edges,  and  bake  about  half  an  hour.  When  nearly 
done,  boil  three  heaping  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  and  one  of  water 
five  minutes.  Add  the  grated  rind  of  one-quarter  of  a  lemon,  or 
one  tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice.  When  the  pie  is  done,  remove 
to  an  earthen  plate,  pour  the  syrup  through  a  cut  in  the  top,  or 
raise  the  upper  crust  and  pour  it  over  the  fruit,  or  simply  sprinkle 
with  sugar  and  bits  of  butter.  Replace  the  crust;  the  steam  will 
(Ussolve  the  sugar  and  the  pie  will  be  sweeter  and  of  better  flavor 
than  if  sweetened  before  baking. 

Pumpkin  Pie. 
x}i  cupfula  of  stewed  and  sifted 

pumpkin, 
t  cupful  of  boiling  milk. 
H  of  s  capful  of  ingar. 

Mix  in  the  order  given.  Line  a  plate  with  paste,  put  on  a 
rim  and  fill  with  the  pumpkin.  Bake  slowly  until  it  puffs  up. 
This  makes  one  pie. 

Thanksfflvlnff  Pudding. 
6  battered  cradcers. 
3  pints  of  milk. 
H  oli  cupful  of  batter. 
I  cupful  of  suffar. 


Hofa.  teaspoonful  <rf  salt 
I  saltspoonfnl  of  cinnamon. 
I  egg. 


M  of  a  teaspoonful  of  salt 
I  teaspoonful  of  mixed  apfce. 
6  eggs. 

I  pound  of  raisins. 


Roll  the  crackers  and  soak  them  one  hour  in  the  milk.  Cream 
the  butter,  add  the  sugar,  salt  and  spice,  and,  when  all  are  well 
mixed,  add  the  beaten  egg.  Stir  this  into  the  milk  and  add  the 
laisins,  seeded.  Bake  in  a  deep  pudding  dish  well-greased  with 
cold  butter.  Bake  very  slowly  in  a  moderate  oven  three  hours. 
Several  times  during  the  first  hour  lift  up  the  raisins  from  the 
bottom  to  keep  them  from  settling,  but  do  not  stir  the  pudding 
away  from  the  edge  of  the  pan. 

Hard  Sauoe. 

Rub  half  a  cupful  of  butter  to  a  cream,  add  gradually  one  cuitful 
of  powdered  sugar.  When  light  and  creamy  add  one  teaspoonful 
of  vanilla  or  lemon,  and  a  little  nutmeg.  Pile  it  lightly  on  a  fancy 
dish  and  set  away  in  a  cool  place. 

Cranberry  Sauce. 

Put  one  quart  of  cranberries  (washed)  in  a  granite  stew  pan.  On 
top  of  them  sprinkle  one  pint  of  granulated  sugar.  Pour  on  one 
cupful  of  water.  After  they  beg^n  to  boil  cook  them,  closely  covered, 
just  ten  minutes,  and  do  not  stir  them.  If  they  boil  over,  lift  the 
cover  and  press  them  down  with  the  spoon.  Remove  the  scum. 
The  skins  will  be  soft  and  tender,  if  not  stirred  or  over-cooked, 
and  the  flavor  will  be  better  than  when  the  sauce  is  sifted. 

Chicken  Pie. 

Two  chickens,  three  pints  of  cream,  one  pound  of  butter,  flour 
to  make  a  stiff  crust.  Cut  the  chicken  at  the  joints,  and  boil  till 
tender. 
Crust. 

Three  pints  of  cream,  one  heaping  teaspoonful  of  salt,  flour  to 
mix  hard  enough  to  roll  out  easily.  Line  a  deep  earthen  dish  hav- 
ing flaring  sides,  with  a  thin  layer  of  paste.  Roll  the  remainder 
of  the  paste  half  an  inch  thick.  Cut  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of 
butter  into  small  pieces,  and  put  them  on  the  paste  quite  close 
together.  Sprinkle  a  little  flour  over  the  butter  and  roll  the  paste 
over  and  over.  Roll  out  again  half  an  inch  thick  and  roll  up. 
Cut  off  from  the  ends  of  the  roll,  turn  the  pieces  over  and  roll  out 
half  an  inch  thick  for  rims.  Wet  the  paste  in  the  dish  with  milk, 


and  lay  the  nms  round  the  sides  of  the  dish.  Put  on  two,  three,  or 
four  rims,  showing  one  above  another,  the  inside  rim  the  highest. 
Wet  each  rim  to  make  it  adhere.  Fill  the  center  with  the  par- 
boiled chicken.  Take  out  some  of  the  larger  bones,  and  put 
in  the  pieces  so  that  the  bones  will  point  towards  the  center.  Season 
the  chicken  liquor  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  pour  it  over  the 
chicken ;  use  enough  to  neu-ly  cover.  Cut  the  remaining  quarter 
of  butter  into  pieces  the  sise  of  a  chestnut,  and  put  them  over  the 
meat  Roll  the  remainder  of  the  crust  to  fit  the  top.  Make  a 
curving  cut  in  the  crust  and  turn  it  back,  that  the  steam  may 
escape.  Bake  three  hours  in  a  brick  oven.  If  baked  in  a  stove 
oven,  put  on  only  two  rims  of  crust  and  bake  two  hours. 

This  recipe  for  chicken  pie  has  been  used  in  the  family  <^ 

the  late  Gen.  T  ,  of  Charlton,  Mass.,  for  nearly  a  century. 

But  no  matter  how  faithfully  the  directions  have  been  fol- 
lowed, so  unsuccessful  have  been  the  attempts  of  a  large 
circle  of  friends  to  make  a  pie  that  would  taste  like  Aunt 
Amelia's,  that  the  only  concltision  that  can  be  drawn  is  that 
the  particular  dish  which  auntie  always  uses,  is  so  permeated 
with  the  flavor  of  the  pies  of  each  year's  baking,  as  to  impart 
a  relish  not  attainable  when  any  other  dish  is  used.  But  do 
not  be  discouraged  from  trying  the  recipe,  for  you,  unfortu- 
nate mortals!  who  have  not  had  the  genuine  chicken  pie  as 
your  standard,  will  doubtless  find  that  the  result  of  your  first 
effort  will  be  so  good  that  you  will  be  abundantly  repaid  for 
the  attempt 

 — Mary  J,  ZJnatln. 

Oricinal  In  Good  HousBKBBriHG. 

BEOO0]!nnOH. 

Once,  throaRh  the  winter  stillness, 

There  came  a  yearning  cry, — 
"  Wilt  thou  not  bid  me  enter, 

For  Love,  young  Love  am  I  ? " 

Then  answered  him  the  maiden, 

"  How  can  I  know  thee  now? 
Give  me  some  sweet  assurance 

Ere  I  believe  'Us  thou." 

"Ah,  know'st  thou  not  mine  accents. 

Hast  thon  forgotten  this. 
Sweet  in  the  summer  twilight 

The  passion  of  my  kiss?" 

**And  was  it  thon  in  truth  then  I 

Yet— kisses  fade  away  1 
I  fear  me,  by  that  token 

Thou  wilt  not  always  stay." 

Then  cried  he  :  "  Oh  I  remember 

The  fervor  of  my  vow; 
How  tenderly  I  wooed  thee. 

Wilt  thou  deny  me  now  ?  " 

"  But  vows,  alas  I  are  broken, 

Give  me  some  sorer  sign 
Before  I  bid  thee  enter 

This  saddened  home  of  mine.** 

Then  Love  made  no  more  answer. 

Since  all  his  words  were  vain, 
Yet,  in  his  own  sweet  patience, 

He  sooght  the  mud  again. 

Glad  was  the  land  with  summer 

Gentle  the  evening's  close. 
In  the  maid's  breast  lay  lilies, 

Love  laid  thereon  a  rose. 

Nearer  he  drew  in  silence 
•       The  while  hii  tender  eyes 
Ga«d  into  hers,  uplifted 
Beneath  the  moon-lit  skies. 

Ah  I  then,  with  sudden  longing. 

She  cried,  *' I  know  thee  nowl 
By  thine  eyes'  truth  immortal, 

'Tis  thou,  sweet  Love,  'tis  thou  1 " 


QOOD  HOXjaBKBSFINO. 
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Original  In  Good  HouSBKHErtNG. 

COMING  HOME  TO  THANKSGIVING. 


OME  rest  a  bit,  dear  wife,  for  all 
Is  now  in  neat  array. 
And  waiting  trim,  and  all  the  bairns 
Are  aming'  home  to-day. 

Therms  goodly  store  of  cakes  and pus. 

And  jell  in  quivering  molds, 
And  piles  on  piles  of  fruit  and  nuts 

The  spacious  granary  holds. 

Therms  savory  smell  of  roasting fowls. 

And  ail  is  of  the  best; 
So  let  the  girls  keep  watch,  dear  wife. 

And  sit  you  down  and  rest. 


The  train  will  soon  be  coming  in 
Withfohn,  and  fames  and  Ruth. 

Each  with  a  little family — 
A  goodly  sight  in  truth. 

Ji's  fust  a  year  ago  to-day. 

Since  all  htn'e  gathered  here. 
And  therms  a  grandchild  coming  too. 

We  didn*t  have  last  year. 

So  rest  a  while,  dear  wife,  and  let 

Us  count  our  blessings  o'er. 
And  thankful  be  that  all  the  bairns 

Are  coming  home  once  more. 

—Lillian  Grey. 


Oricinal  In  Good  Houskkeki'inc. 

THE  WONDERFUL  WISH-BONE. 


FTER  service,  up  the  aisle 

7 rips  small  Bettiefast  and  faster. 
She  has  something  strange  to  tell 
7b  the  dear  emd  honored  pastor, — 

^^Doyeu  hum  what  is  at  home  t 
I've  a  little  baby  sister  I 
Yes,  she  is  my  very  own, 
Ihctve patted  her  and  kissed  her. 

She*s  so  cunning;  it's  so  nice 
Papa  has  another  daughter. 


It  was  only  just  last  night 
On  their  wings  the  big  storks  brought  her." 

Then,  continuing  her  story, 
"If  you  want  a  baby  sister. 
You  must  break  a  chicken's  wish-bone — 
What  you  wish  you  mustn't  whisper. 

That's  the  very  way  that  I  did. 

And  you  see  that  I  have  got  her; 
I'm  so  glad  the  door  was  epen 

When  the  storks  to  our  house  brought  her." 

— Kavin  Case. 


Original  In  Good  Hodsexebping. 

A  THANKSGIVING  DISH. 


ILED  high  with  earnest  words  of  praise. 
With  noble  deeds  and  charities. 
And  crowded  full  of  gentle  love 
For  home  and  friends,  our  God  above. 
And  all  His  creatures  here  below — 
The  homeless  ones,  where'er  they  go. 


A  dish  well filled  with  mirth  and  joy. 
With  sweetest  songs,— the  symphony 
Of  fervent  hearts  and  open  hands. 
Of  hearts  enthralled  with  golden  bands. 
And  may  this  happy  festal  dish 
Be  on  thy  board.    This  is  my  wish. 

— Gay  Davidson. 


OriRinal  In  Good  Housekbkpinc. 


THE  OLD  TURKEY-HEN'S  LAMENT. 


MOURN  as  one  that  struts  alone. 

Some  barnyard  ml  deserted; 
My  feathered  spouse  is  in  the  house. 
His  bones  and  giblets  sorted. 

His  fattening  side  did  HI  betide 

His  neck  so  proudly  arching. 
The  haiehet  bright  did  on  it  light. 

And  sent  his  soul  a-marching. 

His  young  ones  dear  bemoaned  him  here 
With  guiUless  hearts  and  tender ; 


They  did  not  know  hoto  soon  they'd^ 
To  roast  upon  the  fender. 

Oh  /  why  was  I  left  here  to  sigh 

Alone  in  this  cold  coop, 
I  would  not  mind  if  I  should  find 

Myself  stewed  into  soup. 

Ah  woe  is  me,  ah,  woe  is  he. 

And  children  hotly  frying; 
Mine  is  the  loss  and  theirs  the  sauce,— 

I  scarce  can  hop  from  crying. 

^  W._ 
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Good  HouaBKB^BPiNO. 


Oririnal  in  Good  Housekbepinc. 

THAHSSOITINa  DAT  AT  THE  FETEBEIHS'. 
Who  Came  and  What  They  Did. 

WISH  we  could  have  a  Thanksgiv- 
ing party  ourselves,"  said  Eliza- 
beth Eliza,  "everybody  else  has 
one,  and  it  seems  so  stupid  not  to 
have  our  own." 

"But  you  know,"  said  Mrs. 
Peterkin,  "  that  we  are  always  in- 
vited to  Ann  Maria  Bromwick's  ? " 

"And  we  always  have  a  good 
dinner  there,"  said  Mr.  Peterkin. 

"  I  always  eat  some  of  each  kind 
of  pie  there,"  said  Solomon  John. 

"And  they  never  object  to  it," 
said  Agamemnon,  "but  instead 
they  urge  it." 

"They  expect  it,  it  is  the  regular  thing  for  Thanksgiving," 
said  one  of  the  little  boys. 

"Still  it  is  the  custom/'  said  Elizabeth  Eliza,  "for  every- 
body to  invite  their  family  to  Thanksgiving.  Now  we  are 
not  of  the  Bromwick  family,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  me  quite 
right  that  we  should  not  have  our  own  family  party." 

"  But,"  said  Agamemnon,  "  if  everybody  had  a  family-party, 
who  would  there  l>e  to  go  to  the  family  parties  ?  " 

This  was  a  difficult  question.  How  did  other  people 
manage  it  ? 

The  Bromincks  had  not  a  very  laige  family  of  their  cwn,  so 
they  could  invite  all  the  Peterkin  family  to  their  Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner,  and  had  been  glad  to  do  so  for  a  number  of  years. 

"They  had  two  side-tables  the  last  year,"  said  Elizabeth 
Eliza,  "  because  they  had  their  grandmother  and  cousins  on 
from  the  West." 

Yes,  the  little  boys  had  been  placed  at  one  of  the  side- 
tables,  and  had  a  separate  turkey,  and  separate  pies. 

"We  had  individual  pies,"  said  the  little  boys  in  an  ex- 
planatory chorus. 

"Ann  Maria  told  me  she  expected  their  grandmother  and 
cousins  this  year,  and  an  uncle  and  his  family  from  Vermont," 
said  Elizabeth  EHza. 

"  It  really  seems  as  if  we  ought  to  have  our  own  Family 
Party,"  said  Mr.  Peterkin. 

"We  ought  to  have  chicken  pie  besides  the  roast  turkey," 
said  Mrs.  Peterkin. 

"And  oysters,  too,"  exclaimed  the  little  boys,  "we  had 
oysters  at  the  Bromwicks*  last  year." 

"  I  think  oysters  are  a  little  of  an  innovation,"  said  Mr. 
Peterkin. 

"  It  depends  upon  how  many  we  have,"  said  Elizabeth  Eliza. 

"  My  mother  always  had  pumpkin  pie,"  said  Mrs.  Peterkin. 
"  If  we  have  a  Thanksgiving  dinner  of  our  own,  I  should  pre- 
fer pumpkin  pie." 

Pumpkin  pie  seems  the  National  thing,"  said  Mr.  Peter- 
kin, "still  we  always  had  squash  pie  for  our  Thanksgiving, 
and  I  am  not  sure  but  squash  is  as  truly  '  New  England '  as 
pumpkin." 

"  I  think  pumpkin  is  more  Connecticut,"  said  Mrs.  Peterkin, 
"and  our  ancestors  on  both  sides  came  from  Connecticut." 

"Both  is  as  good  as  one,"  exclaimed  the  little  boys. 

"  I  really  do  not  see  why  we  shall  not  have  both,"  said 
Elizabeth  Eliza,  in  a  conciliatory  manner,  and  so  this  matter 
was  decided. 

"Then  we  ought  to  have  doughnuts  in  the  morning  before 
going  to  church,"  said  Agamemnon. 

This  had  always  been  one  of  the  vexed  Thanksgiving  ques- 
tions in  the  Peterkin  family. 

When  Mr.  Peterkin  was  a  boy,  it  had  been  the  custom  in 


his  family  to  furnish  doughnuts  in  the  morning  before  going 
to  church  or  "  to  meeting,"  as  the  phrase  went, 

Mrs.  Peterkin  had  never  smiled  upon  the  institution.  She 
had  been  brought  up  to  the  plan  of  saving  the  appetite  for 
the  Thanksgiving  dinner,  and  would  never  allow  even  a 
luncheon  on  that  day. 

But  as  they  were  now  instituting  their  own  Thanksgiving 
day,  she  yielded  to  the  argument  that  they  ought  to  take  in 
all  the  family  customs  of  both  sides  of  the  house,  and  she 
granted  the  early  doughnuts,  especially  as  they  were  likely  to 
have  dinner  as  late  as  half  past  two. 

Agamemnon  had  been  thinking  during  this  last  discussion. 

"I  do  not  yet  see,"  he  said,  "how  it  is.  If  every  family 
has  a  Thanksgiving  dinner,  how  is  it  that  any  are  left  to  go  to 
Thank^ving  dinners?  And  yet  we  see  that  Thanksgiving 
dinner  parties  are  very  large,  so  that  they  have  to  have  side- 
tables  as  at  the  Bromwicks'  ? " 

"Yes,"  said  Solomon  John,  *'and  this  uncle  and  aunt  who 
are  coming  to  the  Bromwicks'  this  year — why  do  not  they  have 
their  Thanksgiving  in  Vermont,  and  then  they  would  not  be 
coming  here  to  take  up  room  at  the  Bromwicks'  table  ?  or  why 
does  not  the  grandmother  from  out  West,  go  to  the  uncle  and 
aunt  in  Vermont,  instead  of  coming  here  to  the  Bromwicks'  ? " 

This  was  a  difficult  question.  If  the  Bromwicks  had  a 
family  party,  why  did  not  they  ask  their  relations?  On  the 
other  hand,  why  did  not  the  Peterkins  ask  the  Bromwicks?" 

"  I  never  thought  of  the  question  in  that  way  before,"  said 
Elizabeth  Eliza.  "  The  Bromwicks  used  to  ask  us  because, 
as  they  said,  they  were  a  small  family  and  they  wanted  to 
make  out  a  large  party  for  their  Thanksgiving.  I  do  not  see 
why  it  should  not  have  worked  the  other  way.  Because  we 
are  a  larger  family,  we  might  have  invited  the  Bromwicks.'* 

"I  am  thankful  it  did  not  work  so,"  said  Mrs.  Peterkin, 
"for  Mrs.  Bromwick  is  so  particular,  I  know  she  would  have 
wanted  something  else  in  the  mince  pie." 

This  brought  up  the  question  of  mince  pie. 

"  Should  they  have  citron  in,  and  cider  and  cinnamon  and 
mace  and  cloves  and  allspice  ?  " 

Solomon  John  and  the  little  boys  were  of  opinion  that  all 
kinds  of  spice  ought  to  be  put  into  their  mince  pies,  indeed 
everything  that  ever  was  put  into  a  mince  pie. 

Agamemnon  thought  they  ought  to  take  the  recipes  for  mince 
pie  of  the  grandmothers  on  each  side  and  make  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two. 

Mrs.  Peterkin  thought  their  regular  family  recipe  was  as 
good  as  could  be  found,  and  she  was  sure  nobody  had  ever 
objected  to  her  mince  pies. 

Elizabeth  Eliza  said  there  was  time  to  look  up  all  the  back 
Good  Housekeepings,  and  she  thought  they  might  compare 
their  regular  family  recipe  with  the  most  satisfactory  of  the 
Good  Housekkeping  recipes  and  select  the  best. 

"We  might  try  them  all  before  Thanksgiving,"  suggested 
Solomon  John,  "and  then  we  can  certainly  tell  which  is  the 
best." 

The  little  boys  favored  this  plan. 

It  was  fortunate  indeed  that  the  Peterkins  began  so  eariy, 
for  it  was  necessary  to  consider  every  dish  that  was  sug- 
gested, and  Elizabeth  Eliza  made  out  a  list  of  the  different 
things  that  would  be  required. 

"I  can  ask  Ann  Maria  what  she  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
having,"  said  Elizabeth  Eliza.  "  I  do  not  think  that  we  care  to 
copy  exactly  their  Thank^ving  dinners— -this  is  to  be  our  din- 
ner—only I  want  to  make  sure  that  we  have  everything  right.'* 

So  it  was,  that  some  Iveeks  before  Thanksgiving  week,— in- 
deed before  the  Governor  had  proclaimed  the  day  on  which 
it  was  to  be  celebrated,  the  Peterkins  had  arranged  what  they 
were  to  have  for  dinner  and  how  it  was  to  be  served,  and  that 
it  should  be  at  half  past  two  in  prdgi^to^^f^^^^ja^tj^  ap- 
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petite.  The  little  boys  had  begged  that  there  might  be  a 
side-table  for  them,  but  Mrs.  Peterkin  was  not  sure  that  she 
could  grant  an  "indiTtdual"  turkey  for  their  table.  She 
thought  better  to  have  one  lai^  eighteen-^uad  turkey  to  be 
carved  by  Mr.  Peterkin  himself.  She  had  ordered  this  al- 
ready, a  real  Rhode  Island  turkey ;  she  hoped  it  was  one  of 
the  very  turkeys  she  had  seen  feeding  on  a  rich  farm  on  the 
Rhode  Island  shore  last  summer. 

But  there  came  up  a  difficult  question,  that  threatened  to 
break  up  the  whole  plan — and  could  they  (»nsent  to  breaic  up 
their  plan  ? 

Mrs.  Peterkin  had  ordered  not  only  the  turkey,  but  her 
chickens,  her  pumpkins,  squashes,  all  her  vegetables, — there 
was  a  special  head  of  celery  growing  for  her,  which  the  little 
boys  visited  every  day.  She  had  even  laid  in  her  nuts  and 
raisins,  and  the  little  boys  had  the  promise  of  crackii^  the 
nuts.  The  citron  was  bought,  in  case  they  should  decide  to 
use  citron  in  the  mince  pie,  the  tongue  and  the  ham  were 
ordered,  and  the  currants  were  concealed  on  an  u|^r  shelf 
of  the  kitchen  closet. 

But  a  serious  trouble  suddenly  presented  itself. 

They  had  no  Family  I  Who  was  there  whom  they  could  in- 
vite ?  Of  course  there  were  a  great  many  outside  people  they 
could  ask,  but  their  object  was  to  start  with  a  background  of  a 
Family  Party.  Now  how  could  they  do  this  without  a  Family  ? 

Mr,  Peterkin  had  a  family  tree.  His  name  went  back  to 
ancestors  in  England  and  Scotland  of  well-known  families 
there,  and  he  knew  well  that  the  Peterses,  the  Petersons,  the 
Pitkins  all  claimed  relationship  with  him.  It  was  a  large 
family  with  many  complications.  But  these  were  all  distant 
relatives  whom  he  had  never  seen.  In  his  own  personal 
family  there  was  not  even  a  grandmother  I  There  was  an  old 
grandaunt  who  lived  with  an  elder  brother  of  Mr.  Peterkin,  in 
Alaska.  But  they  could  not  send  for  the  brother  at  such  a  dis- 
tance, and  he  was  laid  up  with  rheumatism,  and  Mr.  Peterkin 
had  not  seen  him  for  years.  He  had  no  family  but  one  mar- 
ried daughter  living  with  him.  The  grandaunt,  too,  had  been 
many  years  lame,  and  with  difficulty  had  been  taken  to  Alaska 
and  had  never  left  her  nephew's  house  since  she  reached  it. 

"  But  why  have  we  not  an  uncle  and  aunt  in  Vermont,"  asked 
^amemnon,  "  people  generally  do  have  one.  It  seems  singu- 
lar that  we  have  so  many  relatives  in  England  and  Scotland 
and  none  in  Vermont,  or  New  Hampshire  or  Connecticut  ? " 

There  had  been  an  Aunt  Eliza  on  her  mother's  side,  and 
an  Aunt  Elizabeth  on  her  father's,  for  whom  Elizabeth  Eliza 
had  been  named,  but  Aunt  Elizabeth  had  died  in  infancy  and 
Aunt  Eliza  was  living  in  Texas  on  a  ranch,  with  a  married  son. 
He  had,  to  be  sure,  a  large  family,  but  none  of  them  had  ever 
come  East,  besides  Aunt  Eliza's  address  had  been  lost  the  last 
time  the  family  moved.  Mrs,  Peterkin  was  sure  that  the  last 
letter  from  Texas  had  been  put  in  a  particular  drawer,  but  the 
men  had  changed  all  the  drawers  when  they  moved  the  book- 
case, and  they  never  could  find  that  address,  and  how  could 
they  write  when  they  didn't  know  where  to  write  to. 

All  this  took  place,  of  course,  before  the  Peterkin  family 
went  abroad,  as  everybody  knows  they  did.  Mr.  Peterkin 
had  always  planned,  when  he  did  go  to  Europe,  to  look  up 
these  relations  in  England  and  Scotland.  But  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Peterkin  family  went  first  to  Egypt,  and  that 
afterwards  they  became  hopelessly  scattered,  so  that  whether 
they  could  ever  again  have  an  invited  family  of  only  its  own 
members,  is  very  much  to  be  doubted.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter- 
kin were  last  heard  of  in  Kamschatka,  Elizabeth  Eliza  and 
her  husband  in  Siberia,  Agamemnon  in  Madagascar,  Solomon 
John,  perhaps,  a  vicHm  to  the  Bulgarian  Revolution,  and  the 
little  boys,  one  knows  not  where. 

But  of  course  no  suspicion  of  all  this  dawned  at  this  time  on 
^  Peterkin  family.  If  it  coulcj  have  been  suspected  it  might 


have  quelled  any  desire  for  a  Thanksgiving  Party,  or  any  wish 
for  traveling  abroad. 

"  After  we  return  from  Europe,"  said  Mr.  Peterkin,  "  we 
shall  be  in  a  condition  to  invite  our  English  and  Scotch  rela- 
tions, but  we  can  hardly  do  it  now,  since  we  do  not  know 
where  they  are." 

"  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  to  give  it  all  up,"  said  Mr. 
Peterkin,  "  how  can  we  give  a  Family  Dinner,  if  we  have  no 
family  to  invite  ? " 

"  We  can't  give  it  up,"  said  Mrs.  Peterkin, "  for  we  have  all 
the  tilings." 

"We  might  eat  them  in  time,"  suggested  the  little  boys. 

"But  we  have  declined  the  Bromwicks'  invitation,"  said 
Elizabeth  Eliza.  "  I  told  them  that  we  were  going  to  have  a 
.large  Family  dinner-party,  and  I  think  she  has  invited  other 
guests  in  our  place." 

"  If  we  could  only  have  the  lady  from  Philadelphia,  and  her 
family!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Peterkin. 

But  the  lady  from  Philadelphia  was  going  to  spend  the 
winter  in  Italy.  She  had  not,  however,  yet  lef^  and  they 
wrote  to  explain  their  predicament 

She  had  time  for  only  a  hurried  answer. 

"  It  is  singular,"  she  replied,  "  that  you  have  none  of  your 
own  name  and  blood  to  invite.  I  am  constantly  meeting  with 
those  who  claim  that  they  are  'just  like  the  Peterkins',  and 
must  be  of  their  family." 

"  What  does  she  mean,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Peterkin.  "  If  she 
only  would  send  us  their  names,  we  might  invite  them." 

*'  I  suppose  she  had  not  time  for  a  list,"  exclaimed  Elizabeth 
Eliza. 

They  took  the  note  to  Ann  Maria, 

"  If  we  could  only  find  out  who  these  people  are,  we  mig^t 
write  them,"  said  Mr.  Peterkin. 

Ann  Maria  took  the  letter  and  showed  it  to  friends,  the 
friends  showed  it  to  other  friends. 

The  vreek.  before  Thanksgiving  the  house  was  flooded  widi 
letters  and  postals. 

"  Are  we  of  your  family  ? "  was  the  question  in  each  one, 
and  then  followed  the  history  of  some  Peterkins  Incident,  that 
the  Peterkins  themselves  recognized  as  their  own. 

One  was  signed  "E.  E."  "My  family  have  always  called 
me  'Elizabeth  Eliza,'  the  writer  went  on,  because  I  so  re- 
semble her."  Others  declared  themselves  to  be  the  true 
Agamemnon,  or  Solomon  John,  while  every  family  had  its 
trainof"  little  boys." 

In  return  for  these  notes, where  they  could,  the  Peterkins  sent 
invitations  to  their  Family  Party,  and  some  answers  of  accep- 
tance came,  but  they  could  form  no  idea  how  many  to  expect 

But  when  the  day  came,  and  the  dinner  hour,  there  was  a 
Regular  Ovation  I  Crowds  of  guests  came.  Many  of  them 
had  brought  their  own  dinner.  Fruit,  vegetables,  flowers, 
tongue,  hams,  mince  pies  appeared,  heaped  in  baskets.  One 
party  brought  a  flag  inscribed,  "We,  too,  are  Peterkins  I" 
and  the  rest  were  glad  to  assemble  beneaUi  the  banner. 

The  guests  proposed  not  to  stay  long. 

"We  are  a  polite  family,"  they  exclaimed,— " a  true  Peterw 
kin  does  not  intrude." 

"  A  true  Peterkin  always  wants  to  know  how  to  do  the  right 
thing  if  he  can  find  out  what  that  is,"  said  another, "  and  likes 
to  do  what  other  people  do.  Now  we  have  never  been  to  a 
similar  occasion,  and  we  do  not  know  whether  to  go  or  stay  I " 

"  Stay,  oh,  stay,  of  course,"  said  Mr.  Peterkin,  hospitably. 
"A  Peterkin  turns  away  no  one  of  his  family." 

By  this  time  three  tables  were  laid  in  the  dining-room,  two 
in  the  entry,  two  in  the  parlors-reven  the  kitchen  was  filled. 

"How  thankful  I  am  we  made  so  large  a  preparation!" 
said  Mrs.  Peterkin.  For  everybody  stayed. 

Diqit^ed  by"S'Ott$l^*^ 
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Orifinal  in  Good  HousBKBBriNG. 

THAHisGrvnro  foe  two. 

"  It's  we  two,  it's  we  two,  it's  we  two  for  aye, 
All  the  world  and  we  two,  and  Heaven  be  our  stay 
It's  we  two,  it's  we  two,  while  the  world's  away, 
Sitting  by  the  golden  sheaves  on  oar  wedding  day." 

—Jean  Ingelffw. 

HERE  is  not,  in  all  New  England, 
a  prettier  bit  of  country  than  is 
traversed  by  the  Old  Hill  road, 
which  leads  from  Starboro  to  Old 
Hill  Town,  lately  shortened  to 
Hillton.  Starboro  is  a  manufact- 
urinjf  town.  It  has  grown,  within 
a  decade,  to  a  population  of  many- 
thousands.  It  has  whirring  mills, 
paved  and  crowded  streets,  the 
telegraph  and  telephone,  mail  car- 
riers, and  a  city  charter.  As  you 
ride  away  from  it  over  the  Old 
Hill  road  from  the  south  side  of 
the  town,  in  almost  the  only  direc- 
rion  that  is  not  threaded  by  gas 
pipes  and  telephone  wires  and  horse  car  lines,  you  turn  back 
for  last  glimpses  of  its  mills,  whose  red  brick  contrasts  so  well 
against  the  green  of  its  elms ;  its  gray  stone  cottages,  its  mul- 
tiplying steeples,  its  many  bridges  across  the  winding  river. 
But  the  road  winds,  too,  and  the  hills  g:row  steeper,  and  the 
murmur  of  the  river  grows  fainter  beneath  you  as  you  ride 
on ;  though  there  is  many  an  interval  where  broad,  green 
meadows  lie,  many  a  stretch  of  level  field  and  forest.  Many 
a  nook  too,  where  cozy  old  cottages  nestle,  with  guardian 
oaks  in  front;  many  a  wind-swept  hight  or  breezy  plateau 
where  wide  farmhouses  stand  four-square  to  strong,  health- 
laden  winds.  Old  Hill  Town— for  the  inhabitants  for  the 
most  part,  scorn  the  newer  name,  and  cling  to  the  old,  sig- 
nificant one— looks  down  with  well-bred  tolerance  on  its 
young  neighbor  town,  with  its  bustle  and  its  building,  and  its 
yet  unclassified  "  society."  Though  be  it  said,  it  does  not 
scorn  the  increasing  revenues  its  sons  and  daughters  bring 
from  these  noisy  factories  and  the  stores  and  shops  they  have 
called  into  being.  It  has  itself  taken  on  a  new  prosperity, 
and  felt  the  quicker  current  of  life  therefrom,  in  its  staid 
banks  and  slow  and  sober  markets. 

And  real  estate  in  Old  Hill  Town  has  advanced  many  per 
cent,  during  these  few  srears  of  Starboro's  growth,  though  de- 
scending the  ancestral  lines,  nowhere  more  closely  kept  than 
here,  its  farms  are  for  the  most  part  uncleft,  its  long-tilled 
acres  follow  their  old-time  divisions  in  all  its  lovely  outlying 
districts.  And  within  the  dear  old  village  the  same  white  and 
yellow  houses  stand  at  the  same  angles  and  are  separated  by 
the  same  distances  along  the  wide,  still  streets. 

It  was  at  the  comer  of  one  of  the  widest  and  shadiest  streets, 
just  as  you  enter  Hill  Town,  that  on  a  mild  sunny  day  in  early 
November,  a  young  man  with  a  resolute,  kind  face,  a  clear, 
bright  glance,  and  the  iook  as  of  one  somehow  used  to  facing 
toil  and  difficulty,  stood,  tying  a  horse  to  the  quaint  stone  post. 
His  companion  during  the  ride  from  Starboro,  whom  he 
had  just  assisted  to  alight  from  the  carriage,  stood  by  waiting. 
He  must  have  been  more  than  thirty;  she  a  little  younger. 
She,  too,  despite  her  indication  of  womanly  refinement,  and 
the  ladyhood  that  was  patent  from  the  tie  of  her  bonnet  to 
the  tip  of  her  boot,  had  the  look  and  bearing  of  one  who 
had  made  her  own  way,  and  that  not  an  easy  one. 

"  Are  you  sure  you  brought  the  key,  George  ? "  she  asked 
as  they  turned  into  the  wide,  still  grassy  yard  in  front  of  a 
squarely-built,  straw-colored  house,  where  quaint  gables  and 
nncient  carvings  proved  that  it  bad  been  built  more  than  a 


half  century.   For  answer  he  unlocked  the  great  front  door. 

"  It  isn't  the  key,  but  one  I  had.  I  don't  know  why  Wylde 
doesn't  send  the  keys.  There's  quite  a  bunch  for  inside  and 
out.   I  must  call  and  get  them,  and  the  deed,  to-night." 

They  had  stepped  now  into  the  square,  old-fashioned  hall. 
Out  of  it  opened  heavily-paneled  doors  into  large,  many- 
windowed  rooms,  on  the  right  and  left. 

"Isn't  it  old-fashioned  and  home-like  and  dear said  the 
girl  delightedlTi  as  she  paused  on  the  threshold  of  one  of  the 
rooms.  Just  as  I  knew  it  would  be.  I  renoember  the  outside, 
when  I  was  a  child.  George,  it  seems  too  good  to  be  true, 
that  it  should  be  yours — " 

*'  Ours,  you  mean,"  he  interpolated. 

"Ours  then,"  she  amended,  flushing,  "No,  yours  and 
going  to  be  ours.  Such  a  home  as  we  couldn't  get  may  be  in 
a  lifetime.  Any  house  for  a  home  to  grow  in  would  be  a 
great  deal  to  us,  but  this  is  so  good  I   I  can't  make  it  real ! " 

"  But  it  is,"  he  answered,  trying  to  speak  lightly.  See 
these  mantel-pieces  of  the  old,  dark  marble  ;  and  the  floors  of 
solid  hard  wood  all  of  them.  We  needn't  have  carpets  every- 
where.  And  the  doors  almost  thick  enough  to  stand  a  siege ! " 

"  How  well  our  bric-a-brac  will  look  on  these  mantels ! 
And  I've  some  old  curtains  that  will  make  such  lovely  drap- 
eries for  these  long,  wide  windows,  and  the  window-seats  I'll 
cushion.  And  some  old  dimity  that's  just  the  thing  for  the 
gables.  My  dear  old  things  will  fit  it  beautifully  and  har- 
monize better  than  the  finest  new. 

"This  must  be  our  dining-room.  The  side-board  is  here 
already.   Only  you  must  put  in  some  drawers  beneath." 

"I'll  take  the  measurements  now,"  he  answered,  "but  I 
want  you  to  see  this  kitchen.  Look  out  for  the  dust,  I'm 
going  to  open  the  brick  oven." 

"  Ah  1  this  is  the  pleasantest  room  in  the  house  with  its  win- 
dows South  and  East.  Here's  where  I'll  sit  down  when 
dinner  is  ready,  and  it's  time  for  you.  How  near  the  bank 
looks,  and  how  very,  very  good  it  all  is  I" 

And  she  sat  down  opposite  him  in  the  deep  window-seat, 
while  he  rejoined : 

"  Do  you  remember,  dear,  how  a  year  ago,  you  tried  to  cheer 
me,  one  day  when  tilings  were  more  deeply,  darkly  blue  than 
common?  You  said  there  would  be  a  way.  Our  home 
would  come  to  us,  or  we  to  it,  in  time,  in  God's  time,  you  said, 
if  we  but  worked  and  waited  and  hoped  meanwhile." 

"I  remember,"  she  answered,  smiling^  and  brushing  the 
tears  away.   "  And  it  was  so,  wasn't  it  ? " 

"  Yes,  and  it  seems  a  good  token  to  begin  life  with,  Beth. 
Your  simple  faith,  your  instinct  of  faith,  was  so  much  truer, 
so  much  more  nearly  parallel  with  God's  purpose  for  us  than 
all  my  plans  and  calculations.   I  shall  remember  it." 

"  What  Thanksgivings  we'll  keep  here,  Beth  1 "  he  went  on 
more  gayly.  "  And  when  shall  I  be  ordering  the  turkey  for 
the  first  one  ?  Turkey  for  two  it  is ! " 

"Thanksgiving  for  two,  and  I  mean  to  have  that  oven 
swept  out  and  heated  to  cook  our  Thanksgiving  dinner,"  she 
said,  going  nearer  to  inspect  it  again ;  and  turning  back 
quickly,  she  said  more  solemnly  than  she  had  before  spoken : 

"  How  much  God  is  giving  us,  how  much  He  is  trusting  us 
with  I  It  can't  be  all  for  ourselves,  we  mustn't  let  our  home 
be  all  for  ourselves ;  it  must  be  His,  and  we  will  use  it  for  Him 
and  for  His  sad  and  lonely  ones  too,  as  well  as  for  ourselves 
and  our  friends." 

Their's  had  been  a  long  engagement.  George  Kinnard 
had  been  clerk  in  a  la^e  hardware  store.  Elizabeth  During 
was  teacher  in  one  of  the  public  schools.  Neither  had  father 
or  mother,  brother  or  sister  \  but  he  had  his  father's  debts  to 
pay,  and  she  had  been  bound  in  gratitude  to  aid  out  of  her 
salary  the  aunt  who  had  befriended  her  in  her  orphaned  girl- 
hood, tUl  her  young  cpusi^s^^yuJ^^cog^yf^J^  bread- 
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winners  in  their  turn.  And  when  they  were  released  from 
these  obligations,  lo  I  four  years  of  their  engagement  had 
gone  by,  and  the  home  they  were  planning  for  seemed  as  far 
off  and  as  unattainable  as  ever. 

Six  months  before  the  story  opens,  George  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  a  responsible  and  lucrative  position  in  the  Hill 
Town  Bank,  and  a  little  later,  another  joy  had  come  to  them 
in  the  shape  of  this  house,  the  legacy  of  his  uncle.  Enoch 
Kinnard.  As  they  agreed,  nothing  more  auspicious  could  have 
befallen  them.  Beth  had  the  furniture  that  had  belonged  to 
her  parents,  both  of  whom  were  of  old  Old  Hill  Town  families. 
To  this  they  had  added  bits  of  newer  furnishing,  and  for 
months  Beth  had  been  preparing  daintily  hemmed  bed  linen, 
stores  of  snowy,  glossy  napery,  scores  of  strong  towels  that  it 
was  fun  to  hem  of  evenings,  long,  soft,  coarse  dish-wipers,  al- 
ready bleached  and  softened,  and  the  stout,  knitted  dishcloths 
thather  fingers  were  aching  to  use.  What  tender  thoughts, 
what  hopes  and  dreams  were  inwoven  with  the  stitches !  What 
memories  of  her  childhood  clustered  around  every  one  of  her 
treasured  pieces  of  mahc^any  and  cherry  wood,  her  silver  and 
china  1  And  what  memories  would  be  making,  by-and-by  in 
^  these  old  rooms  I  But  the  shadows  were  gathering  now  in  the 
comers,  and  reluctantly  they  turned  to  go. 

'*0h!  there  are  some  samples  of  cards  in  my  pocket  I 
meant  to  show  you.  We  shall  want  to  send  our  announce- 
ment and  our  '  at  home's'  of  course,"  he  said,  as  they  drove 
away.   "  But  you  can  look  at  them  now." 

While  Beth  leaned  back  in  the  carriage  and  mused  over 
wedding  cards,  he  bethought  himself  of  a  letter  he  had  taken 
from  the  office  just  before  they  started,  and  he  drew  it  from 
his  pocket  and  opened  it.  His  exclamation  roused  Beth  from 
her  reverie. 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked,  startled. 

He  laid  the  letter  in  her  hands,  and  she  read  only  eight 
lines,  formally  worded ;  but  they  stated  that  the  house  and 
land  supposed  to  have  been  held,  without  incumbrance,  by 
the  late  £noch  Kinnard,  and  by  him  willed  to  his  nephew, 
George  Kinnard,  was  found  to  be  heavily  mortgaged ;  and 
the  mortgagee  by  foreclosure,  had  taken  the  property,  so  that 
it  was  now  in  legal  possession  of  said  mortgagee.  Judge 
During,  of  Hilton.   Beth  was  first  to  speak. 

"Well,"  she  said,  speaking  hurriedly  to  shake  the  tremble 
out  of  her  voice,  "you  won't  have  to  order  the  turkey, 
George,  and  the  mince-meat  can  wait,  and  we  needn't  huriy 
about  the  moving.  The  turkey  will  have  time  to  grow,  and 
the  pumpkins  to  ripen.  Our  Thank^ving  isn't  for  this 
year."  And  then  they  tried  to  laugh,  but  Beth  caught  her 
breath  in  a  sob  instead. 

The  sun  shone  right  radiantly  next  morning  over  Old  Hill. 
The  red  roofs  gathered  new  warmth  of  color  from  the  sun- 
shine ;  the  while  the  white  houses  stood  out  plainly  among  the 
leafless  trees ;  and  the  smoke  from  the  great  chimneys  made 
straight  and  slender  columns  of  gray  in  the  cool,  still  air. 
The  sunbeams  peeped  in  curiously  between  the  old  shut- 
ters left  yesterday  ajar,  of  the  house  in  the  corner;  playing 
upon  the  antique  carvings  of  the  wainscoting  in  hall  and  sit- 
ting-room, and  lying  in  broader  bands  upon  the  kitchen  floor. . 

Just  across  the  wide  clear  square,  this  same  sunshine  lay  in 
warm  bars  of  scarlet  and  gold  upon  the  delicate  carpet  of  the 
breakfast  room  in  Judge  During's  stately  home.  The  Judge  and 
his  wife,  for  there  were  only  they  two  left  there  now,  sat  at 
breakfast.  A  fire  crackled  on  the  hearth,  and  the  glow  from  the 
flames  played  with  the  glancing  sunbeams  upon  the  gleaming 
coffee-um,  along  the  heavy  gilt  frames  of  the  family  portraits 
on  the  walls,  and  across  the  bindingsof  the  books  that  filled  the 
low  cases  on  three  sides  of  the  room.  Breakfast  was  always 
a  cheerful  meal  there,  indeed,  most  meals  were  cheerful. 
.  "It  heartened  one  amazingly,"  one  of  their  old  friends  said, 


just  to  sit  at  table  there.  The  judge  himself  was  as  enlivening 
as  the  crackling  fire,  with  an  intermittent  glow  and  merri- 
ment not  unlike  its  own.  And  the  fair,  gentle  woman  oppo- 
site him,  with  so  serene  and  earnest  a  kindliness  in  her  deep 
blue  eyes,  reminded  you  of  nothing  so  mudi  as  the  sunl^ht 
she  delighted  in. 

They  were  lingering  over  their  coffee,  when  the  Starboro 
stage  stopped  a  moment  at  the  gate,  a  l^ht  step  crossed  the 
piazza,  and  straightway  with  a  brisk  little  knock  to  announce 
her  coming,  a  brisk  little  woman  entered. 

"  Ah  I  Miss  Molly,  what  brings  you  out  so  early  ?  You  look 
younger  than  ever,  with  your  red  cheeks  and  bright  eyes.  Per- 
haps that's  what  you  set  out  for,"  began  the  Judge  teastngly. 

But  she  paid  little  heed  to  him. 

"You'll  excuse,  me  Mrs.  During,  for  coming  in  upon  you 
so,  but  I've  found  I  can  come  for  a  few  days  anyway  if  you 
want  me.  I  expected  to  be  busy  over  to  Starboro  till  Thanks- 
giving time.  I  was  doing  some  wedding  things,  but  the 
wedding's  put  off ;  something  happened  at  the  last  minute." 

"  I'm  very  glad  to  get  you,  Miss  Marvin,"  answered  Mrs. 
During.  "And  I'm  all  ready  too,  save  some  little  things  I 
can  get  the  Judge  to  orider." 

"Yes,  I  came  early  on  purpose,"  said  the  dressmaker. 
"You  see,"  she  went  on  confidentially,  for  the  Judge  had 
taken  his  newspaper,  and  was  apparently  absorbed  in  Its  con- 
tents, "you  see,  I  was  at  work  for  Elizabeth  During,  over  to 
Starboro.  She's  engaged  to  George  Kinnard,  he's  in  Hill 
Town  Bank  now.  And  they  was  going  to  be  married  this 
Thanksgiving  time,  and  a-coming  out  here  to  live.  Enoch 
Kinnard,  you  know,  George's  uncle,  left  him  the  old  Stratton 
place  on  the  comer  here;  and  they' was  a-fixing  up  rpund 
and  going  to  send  their  goods  over  this  very  day.  They^d 
lotted  on  eating  their  Thanksgiving  dinner  there,  had  every- 
thing planned  and  all.  And  yesterday  he  had  a  letter.  And 
it  turns  out  the  place  don't  belong  to  them  after  all,  but  to 
somebody  else  that's  held  a  big  mortgage  on  it  1" 

"How  hard  for  them  I" 

"Ain't  it?  Beth,  she  boards  to  her  cousin's,  Bashie  Kerlis. 
Bashie's  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  has  been  since  we  wk$ 
girls  tc^ther.  So  I  know  all  about  it.  I  knew  she'd  been 
a-getting  ready  this  long  time,  had  her  sheets  done,  and  even 
her  towels  and  dish-cloAis  made.  And  last  night  she  came 
right  round  and  told  me,  thinking  of  course  I'd  want  to  be 
working  for  some  one  else.   Beth's  a  real  nice  girl ! " 

"She  is  a  far-away  cousin  of  ours,  or  of  my  husband's, 
though  we  knew  her  very  little." 

"  She'd  ha'  been  neighbor  to  ye,  wouldn't  she  ?  And  now 
I'm  going  right  upstairs  and  open  the  sewin'-room  blinds,  and 
touch  off  the  fire.   No,  you  needn't  send  Martha,  I  kin  do  it." 

The  clock  counted  out  eight  silvery  chimes  from  its  carven 
case,  and  the  Judge  rose  hastily. 

"  I  hold  that  mortgage,  Amy,  though  I  didn't  know  who  it 
was  thought  he  owned  it  I  would  have  given  him  a  chance, 
though  'twould  have  been  a  poor  one,  really,  for  the  place  isn't 
worth  more  than  the  face  of  the  mortgage." 

Mrs.  During  looked  up  wistfully,  and  their  eyes  met  But 
neither  spoke  and  in  a  moment  more  he  had  gone.  But  she 
sighed  and  her  eyes  had  a  soft  cloud  over  their  sunniness  as 
she  went  upstairs  to  Miss  Marvin.  She  was  not  surprised, 
however,  to  hear  his  key  in  the  lock  at  lunch  time.  "  I  foigot 
your  memorandum,"  was  his  excuse  for  this  appearance. 
"  Why  didn't  you  remind  me  ? " 

"I'll  go  make  it  out  now,"  volunteered  Miss  Marvin. 
"  You  won't  be  likely  to  go  off  without  your  dinner,  and  mine 
can  wait  a  bit.  I'll  be  back  before  you're  through." 

"  Amy,"  said  the  Judge,  after  she  had  left  the  room,  and 
they  were  alone,  "Arthur  During,  in  my  young  days,  helped 
me  more  than  any  other  person.  I  shouldn't  J^A^lVt 
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and  what  I  am,  but  for  him.  And  I  never  repaid  him.  I 
should  like  to  turn  the  service  over  now  to  his  daughter  I  " 

"  Why  not  ? "  and  her  eyes  were  shining. 

"  Well,  for  one  thing,  I  couldn't  buy  that  fine  place  at  the 
Shore,  that  we  looked  at,  you  know." 

"Who  cares  for  that?  I  don't,  and  I  don't  believe  you  do 
either ! " 

"The  European  trip  might  have  to  wait,  though  I  don't 
think  iL  We  wanted  to  join  Helen  in  the  spring,  you  know." 

"That  can  wait,  too,  if  need  be.  Helen  won't  come  home 
for  two  years  yet" 

"  And  I  was  hoarding  every  stray  dollar  to  endow  Hill  Town 
Institute.   It  needs  to  be  put  on  a  sure  and  broader  basis." 

"John,"  and  there  was  a  brave  little  thrill  of  decision  in 
Mrs.  During's  voice,  "you  know  I  have  favored  the  Insti- 
tute plan  from  the  beginning.  It  will  help  so  many  of  our 
sroung  people  to  higher  and  broader  lives.  But  I  would  cer- 
tainly rather  endow  a  home  tbaii  a  school  1  '- 

It  had  been  a  hard  day  in  the  school-room,  a  trying  day  at 
the  bank.  Beth  was  tired,  George  depressed.  So  they  sat 
very  soberly  and  silently  in  Miss  Kerlis's  back  parlor,  while 
she  nodded  over  her  knitting  in  the  dining-room  beyond. 
Beth's  work  was  not  her  treasured  napery,  hemmed  by  hand, 
nor  towels,  nor  curtains,  nor  dainty  draperies;  nor  bits  of  her 
modest  trousseau.  She  had  put  all  these  away,  and,  bent  on 
economy,  yea,  bound  to  it  more  than  ever,  she  realized,  was 
turning  last  winter's  jacket  for  anotheryear's  service.  Fortu- 
nately her  resignation,  though  written,  had  not  been  handed  in. 
'  There  was  a  ring  at  the  door  and  Miss  Bashie  rotised  her- 
self, and  went  to  get  the  evening  mail  from  the  carrier. 

"Letters  for  you,  Bethie,"  she  said  returning,  and  Beth 
opened  one  with  idle  curiosity.  The  other  was  thicker,  and 
addressed  evidently  in  the  same  hand. 

Geo^,  looking  up  a  moment  later,  saw  her  grow  white, 
and  sprang  to  her  side.  By  that  time  she  was  laughing  and 
crying  hysterically,  saying  when  she  could  speak  : 

"It's  our  Thanksgiving  given  back  to  us!  Readl' 

You  have  guessed  already  the  import  of  the  letter.  The 
le^l  document  that  accompanied  it  was  a  deed  of  gift  con- 
veyii^  to  Elizabeth  During  her  '*  heirs  and  assigns  forever," 
the  estate  known  as  the  Stratton  place,  with  all  the  appurte- 
nances thereof.  And  Judge  During's  kind  note  accompany- 
ing it  said  it  was  but  the  payment  of  a  long-standing  debt  of 
gratitude  to  her  father.  And  so  Miss  Marvin  was  recalled 
and  the  wedding  preparations  went  forward  again  more  briskly 
and  blithely  because  of  the  delay.  And  their  joy  seemed  more 
really  theirs,  and  a  dearer  and  more  wonderful  possession,  be- 
cause of  its  seeming  withdrawal,  and  its  new  bestowment 

November  is  a  frowning,  fearful,  tearful  month,  more  ca- 
pricious than  April  itself,  and  stern  and  forbidding  where 
April  is  tenderly  mild.  Yet  the  sun  rarely  refuses  to  smile 
upon  our  New  England  feast-day.  He,  too,  must  look  in 
upon  the  gathered  groups  that  keep  this  harvest  feast. 

And  so  on  this  Thanksgiving  Day,  the  sunlight  fell  in 
blessing  through  the  many-paned  windows  of  the  old  dining- 
room  of  the  corner  house,  where  two  sat  together  for  the 
first  time  at  their  own  table.  In  other  years,  on  other  days, 
their  friends  should  be  bidden,  this  day  seemed  for  them 
alone  in  their  thankfulness. 

And  across  the  square  it  flooded  the  long  room  where 
Judge  During's  guests  were  gathered,  resting  tenderly  on  his 
silvery  head  and  on  her  yet  golden  hair.  An  Indian  summer 
peace  seemed  to  shine  in  their  faces,  and  their  answering 
eyes  were  full  of  happy  memories.  And  perhaps  the  sweet- 
est thought  of  all  that  gladdened  them,  was  the  remem- 
brance that,  through  their  bounty,  in  another  home  newly 
founded  to-day,  was  kept  the  dear  New  England  Thanksgiving. 
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EVEKT-DAT  DE83ERTS-PABT  VL 
And  Dessekts  for  Every  Day. 
saturday,  december  i. 

Orange  Ice. 

Make  as  on  November  20,  with  juice  of  six  oranges  and  (we 
lemon  to  one  quart  of  water  and  three-fourths  iA  a  pound  of  sugar. 

SUNDAY,  DECEMBER  2. 
Carrot  Pudding  (ffood). 

Two  cuptuls  of  grated  carrot,  one  and  one-half  cupula  o£  finely 
chopped  suet,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  dark,  brown  sa^px^  ei^t 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  one-half  of  a  pound  of  raisins,  one-half  of  a 
pound  of  currants,  one  saltspoonful  of  salt,  one  teaapoonful  <A 
mace.  Steam  four  hours.  Set  in  the  oven  twenty  minutes  before 
serving.  Sauce  8. 

MONDAY,  DECEMBER  3. 

Mrs.  C'a  Pudding. 

Peet  and  quarter  twelve  birt  apples.  Put  in  a  kettle  with  one 
cupful  of  molasses,  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut,  one  pint  of  hot  water. 

When  it  boils  cover  with  paste  made  of  one  pint  of  flour,  one  and 
one-half  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  one  small  cupful  of  milk. 
Cover  well  and  boil  gently  twenty  minutes.   Sauce  5. 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  4. 
Lemon  Jelly  Sponge. 

Bake  in  layers,  cake  made  of  three  eggs,  one  cupful  of  sugar, 
butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  milk,  one  and  one- 
halt  cupfuls  of  flour,  and  one  and  one-half  teaspoonfuls  of  bakii^ 
powder.  Spread  between,  three  eggs,  one  cupful  of  powdered 
sugar,  four  teaspoonfuls  of  cream,  and  the  juice  of  one  lemon, 
set  in  a  pan  of  hot  water  to  thicken. 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  5. 
Sago  Peach  Pudding. 

Soak  one  teacupful  of  sago  in  one  quart  of  tepid,  salted  water 
one  hour.  Boil  tilt  clear,  adding  hot  water  to  make  thin  as  por- 
ridge and  sugar  to  taste.  Pour  over  a  dish  of  canned  peaches  and 
bake.  Sauce  12. 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  6. 

Roxbury  Cakes.  ' 

Fry  on  a  griddle,  and  eat  with  maple  syrup.  Make  the  batter  of 
one  egg,  one  cupful  of  sour  milk,  one-half  of  a  tablespoonfnl  cl 
butter,  one-half  of  a  teacupful  of  sugar,  two  and  one-h^  cnpfols 
of  flour,  and  one-half  of  a  teaspoonful  of  soda. 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  J. 

Mince  Pie. 

Bake  in  two  crusts,  mince-meat  made  from  the  mixture  of  one 
pound  of  boiled  beef,  one  pound  of  chopped  suet,  four  pounds  of 
apples,  two  pounds  of  raisins,  two  pounds  of  currants,  one-half  of 
a  pound  of  citron,  one  pound  of  sugar,  one  quart  of  cider,  alcohol 
to  taste,  one  teaspoonful  each  of  cinnamon  and  mace^  and  one>balf 
of  a  teaspoonful  of  cloves. 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  8. 

Hominy  Pudding. 

Two-thirds  of  a  cupful  of  hominy,  one  and  one^ialf  pints  of 
milk  boiled  tc^ther  one  hour.  Add  two  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla,  one  cupful  of  sngar,  and  one  tablespoonfol  of  butter. 
Bake.  Sauce  3. 

SUNDAY,  DECEMBER  9. 

Coooanut  and  Apple  Tart. 

Bake,  in  pattjrpans  lined  with  pastry,  rich,  sweet  apfdeianceand 
sprinkle  with  cocoanut 

MONDAY,  DECEMBER  lO. 

Peach  Cobbler. 

Line  a  dish  with  biscuit  dough,  and  put  in  a  layer  of  drained, 
canned  peaches,  then  a  layer  of  sugar  and  dot  with  bits  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour,  then  peaches,  and  so  on  until  the  dish  is  full. 
Cover  with  the  crust  and  cut  a  slit  in  the  middle  and  pour  in  one 
cupful  of  boiling  water  and  bake. 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  II. 

Strawberry  Roll. 

Cut  thinly  rolled  piecrust  into  oblong  pieces,  cover  with  straw- 
berry jam  and  roll  up  and  bake. 

WEDNESDAY,  DBCBHBBR  12. 
Cake  and  Bread  Pudding. 

One  pint  of  mixed  bread  and  cake  cruml»,  one  cupful  of  sugar, 
one  quart  of  milk,  yolks  of  four  eggs,  ontf^lespoonfiil  of  melted 
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butter.  Bake  in  a  deep  dish,  spread  mth  jelly,  and  then  irith 
meringue  made  of  the  whites  ci  four  eggs. 

THURSDAY,  DECBHBER  I3. 
Midnight  Puddlnff. 

Bake  in  layers,  one  cupful  of  butter,  two  and  one-half  cupfuls  of 
sugar,  three  eggs,  one  pint  of  flour,  one  and  one-half  teaspoonfuls 
of  baking  powder,  one  cupful  of  milk,  one  tablespoonful  of  melted 
chocolate.  Put  between,  custard,  boiled  together,  of  one-half  of  a 
pint  of  milk,  one-half  of  a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  one-half  of  a 
cupful  of  sugar,  one-fourth  of  a  cupful  of  melted  chocolate,  the 
yolks  of  two  cgg^  one  teaspoonful  of  smooth  corn-starch.  On 
the  top  layer  spread  one-fourth  of  a  cupful  of  water,  three-fourths 
of  a  cupful  of  sugar,  one-fourth  of  a  cupful  of  grated  chocolate 
boiled  together,  take  from  the  fire  and  add  the  unbeaten  white  of 
one  egg  and  spread  wfailfrhoL 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  I4. 

Roly  Poly. 

Roll  Uscuit  doi^  ooe-balf  inch  thick,  spread  with  raisins  and 
roll  up.  Boil  in  a  floured  doth  in  boiling  water,  eat  with  sauce  7. 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  Ij. 

Squash  Pla. 

One-half  of  a  cnpftil  of  stewed  sqoash,  one-half  of  a  tablespoon- 
ful of  smooth  corn-starch,  one-half  of  a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla,  one 
pint  of  milk,  one  egg,  one-half  of  a  saltspoonf  ul  of  salt,  three 
tablespoonfuls  sugar.   Bake  in  open  shell  of  pastry. 

SUNDAY,  DECEMBER  16. 

Rico  Fritters. 

One  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  boiled  rice,  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of  melted  butter,  three  e^s,  one-half  of  a 
teaspoonful  of  nutmeg,  and  one  tablespoonful  of  flour.  Make  in 
balls,  pressing  a  raisin  into  the  center  of  each.  Roll  lightly  in 
floor  and  fry  in  deep,  hot  lard.  Sance  5. 

MONDAY,  DECEMBER  17. 

Danish  Craam. 

Soak  one-half  of  a  box  of  gelatine  in  water,  add  to  one-fourth  of 
a  pint  of  hot  juice  from  canned  raspberries,  Uiree-fourths  of  a  pint 
of  sherry,  juice  and  rind  of  one  lemon,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  and 
one  stick  of  dnnamon.  Set  on  the  back  part  of  the  stove  until  the 
gelatine  is  dissolved.  Strain  in  a  mould.  Skuce  la 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  18. 

B«k«d  Omslvt. 

Ponr  two-thirds  of  a  cnpful  of  warm  milk  over  butter  the  size  of 
an  egg;  when  melted  add  the  yolks  of  fouregg^  beaten  stiff,  one 
tablespoonful  of  floor  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar. 
Stir  in  quickly  the  whites  of  four  eggs  beaten  stiff.  Bake  in  a 
buttered  earthen  dish  at  once. 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  lO. 

Wafers. 

One  cupful  of  butter,  two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  two  eggs,  five  cup- 
fuls of  flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  milk.  Roll  very  thin,  cut  in  squares  and  bake.  Spread 
with  marmalade,  lay  two  together. 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  *0. 

Perfect  Pudding. 

One-half  of  a  pound  of  stale  sponge-cake  crumbs,  one-half  of  a 
cupful,  each,  of  dried  cherries,  and  sliced,  canned  peaches,  put  in 
a  buttered  mould  in  alternate  layers,  of  cake  and  fruit.  Pour  over, 
custard  of  one  and  one-half  pints  of  milk,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  four 
^;gs,  and  boil.  Sauce  7. 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  21. 

QeriYiMn  Pie. 

Fill  an  open  shell  with  sour  apples  cut  in  eighths  and  set  on  end 
till  the  dish  is  full.  Scatter  over  one  cupful  of  sugar,  bits  of 
batter,  one  saltspoonful  of  salt,  and  one  teaspoonful  of  dnnamon. 
Cover  when  it  begins  to  brown. 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  32. 

Buffalo  Pudding. 

Make  dough,  and  roll  thin,  of  one  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  sugar, 
two  eggs,  one  cupful  of  butter,  one-third  of  a  cupful  of  sour  milk, 
one-third  of  a  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one-half  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla,  flour  to  roll.  Line  pattypans  and  bake.  Then  fill  with 
Jam  and  dot  with  whipped  cream. 

SUNDAY,  DECEMBER  21. 

Whltpot. 

One  cupful  of  commeal,  one  cupful  of  molasses,  one  teaspoonful 
of  salt.  Scald  the  meal  with  one  cupful  of  b(riling  water  and  add  to 


one  quart  erf  milk.  Bake  one  hour,  stirring  thorou^ly  three  tiroes 
Sauce  8. 

MONDAY,  DECEMBER  24. 

Lemon  Rfca. 

Boil  one  teacupful  of  rice  in  one  pint  of  water  till  soaked  up,  add 
one  pint  of  milk,  butter  the  size  of  an  ^g,  yolks  of  three  eggt, 
the  grated  rind  of  one  lemon,  and  one  cupful  of  si^ar.  Bake  in 
the  oven  and  make  meringue  of  the  whites  of  three  e^*'  *od  one 
teaspoonful  of  lemon. 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  25. 

Plum  Puddlns  (very  fine). 

One  pound  of  chopped  suet,  one  pound  of  flour,  one  pound  of 
currants,  one  pound  of  stoned  raisins,  one-fourth  of  a  pound  (rf 
chopped  dtron,  four  eggs,  one  glass  of  brandy,  spice  to  taste 
milk  to  make  a  stiff  doi^.  Boil  in  a  tin  mould  four  hours. 
Sauce  7. 

WEDNESDAY,  DECBHBER  36. 

Mary's  Pudding. 

To  one  and  one-half  pints  of  boiling  water  add  the  juice  of  two 
lemons  and  one  teacupful  of  sugar,  then  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
smooth  corn-starch.  Cook  ten  minutes  and  add  the  whites  of  four 
eggs  beaten  stiff.   Eat  cold  with  sauce  10. 

THURSDAY,    DECEMBER  27. 

Short  Cake. 

Two  eggs,  butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar, 
one  cupful  of  milk,  two  cupfuls  of  flour,  two  large  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder.  Bake  in  layers,  tpnad  with  jelly  and  ice  the 
top  layer. 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  38. 

Apple  Turnovers. 

One  cupful  of  sugar,  one  cupful  of  milk,  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
melted  butter,  two  large  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  one  egg, 
flour  to  roll.  Cut  in  squares,  lay  a  spoonful  of  apple  sauce  on 
each,  turn  over  hal^  pinch  the  edges  together  and  fry  in  deep  lard. 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  SO. 

Rice  Pile. 

Two  cupfuls  of  boiled  rice  (cold),  three  eggs  beaten  .stiff,  one 
saltspoonful  of  salt,  one  taUespoonful  (d  melted  butter,  two  tear 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  one  pint  of  flour,  milk  for  soft  batter. 
Bake  on  a  griddle,  and  pile  up  with  sugar  and  butter  on  each  cake. 

SUNDAY,  DECEMBER  30. 

Lemon  Apple  Pudding. 

One-half  of  a  pound  of  bread  crumbs,  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of 
suet,  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  juice  of  one  lemon,  one  grated 
apple,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  two  eggs  beaten  stiff.  Boil  in  a 
mould.  Sauce  8. 

MONDAY,  DECEMBER  31. 

Borry  Puddlns- 

Two  cupfuls  of  flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  one 
egg,  one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  three-fourths  of  a  cupful  of 
sugar,  two-thirds  of  a  cupful  of  milk,  one-half  of  a  cupful  of 
drained,  canned  berries,  rolled  in  the  flour.  Bake.  Sauce  9. 

—Ruth  Haa. 

Original  in  Good  Housbkbbfiko. 

aiTE  THANES  ITFTO  THE  LOSD. 

"  O  five  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  fw  He  is  good;  fw  His  owrcjeiidiueai  forever." 

Enter  into  His  gates  with  thanksgiving  and  into  His  courts  with  praise. 
Let  gladness  and  joy  tune  the  anthem  b^ore  His  shining  face. 
Let  heart  unto  heart  make  answer.  He  hath  forsaken  us  never— 

For  the  Lord  our  God  is  good ;  His  mercy  enduretb  forever. 

He  hath  made  His  face  shine  upon  us  through  the  long  and  varying  year ; 
In  clouds  andin  darkness  we  saw  Htm,  His  presence  hath  shamed  our  fear. 
He  hath  blessed  us  in  basket  and  store,  in  storm  and  in  sunshine  to- 
gether— 

For  the  Lord  our  God  is  good ;  His  mercy  endureth  forever. 

He  hath  heard  the  cry  of  the  poor ;  the  widow's  and  orphan's  petition 
Have  reached  His  pitying  ear,  and  His  grace  hath  given  fruition. 
He  hath  rewarded  our  toil  and  blessed  onr  earnest  endeavor^ 

For  the  Lord  our  God  is  good ;  His  mercy  endureth  forever. 

So  enter  His  gates  with  thanksgiving,  go  into  His  courts  with  praise ; 
Make  glad  the  place  of  His  worship  with  hymns  of  His  wonderful  grace. 
With  life  we  will  praise  Him ;  e'en  death  from  His  praise  onr  lips  shall 
not  sever — 

For  the  Lord  onr  God  is  good  {  His  mercy  endoreth  forever. 
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OtifflBal  In  Good  Housbkbbpimo. 

AUNT  H£FST'8  TEAHESaiVIVa. 

At  Twenty- Five  Cents  a  Head  foe  Eating  It. 

MUST  tell  you,  said  Hepsy,  how  us 
Possum  Benders  celebrated  Thanks- 
givin'.  When  Parson  Wakeup— that's 
I  our  young  minister— said  the  Possum 
Bend  congregation  ought  to  make  a 
dinner  on  Thanksgivin'  an'  raise  money 
to  pay  off  the  debt  on  our  new  church, 
I  demurred,  but  your  Uncle  Jacob,  he 
fell  right  into  the  plan  at  once.  I 
argued  that  I  couldn't  see  no  sense  in 
cookin'  up  a  big  dinner  an'  carryin'  it 
off  three  miles  from  home  an'  then 
pa]rin'  twenty-five  cents  a  head  for  the  privilege  of  eatin*  it ; 
but  Jacob  is  like  a  stump,  an'  just  as  immovable  when  once 
his  head  is  sot  in  the  wrong  direction. 

"  Good  land ! "  says  he :  "you  don't  reckon  we'll  eat  ail  the 
dinner  ourselves,  do  you  ?  We  intend  to  make  the  profit 
offen  the  outsiders  that  come  in. 

"  Now  s'pos'n,"  says  he— he's  alius  a  s'pos'n  somethin'— 
"  now  s'pos'n  a  few  families  of  us  gets  up  a  dinner  an'  people 
come  an'  eat  it  at  twenty-five  cents  a  Head.  There's  good 
money  in  it,  plenty  an'  cheap  as  things  are  to  cook.  At 
twenty-five  cents  a  head  every  hundred  persons  will  be 
twenty-five  dollars ;  an'  s'pos'n  a  thousan'  should  come  an' 
eai,  it  would  be  two  hundred  an'  fifty  dollars,  Hepsy ;  enough 
to  pay  off  our  hull  church  debt  an'  fifty  dollars  over." 

The  fig^rs  did  sound  encouragin',  but  I  still  demurred,  for 
even  if  I'd  felt  sure  that  figgers  wouldn't  lie,  it  wasn't  ac- 
cordih'  to  my  idee  of  things  to  raise  church  money  that  way ; 
but  Jacob  said  I  was  too  Puritanicky  in  my  views.  When  two 
people  get  determinedly  sot  in  different  directions  it  takes  a 
heap  of  arguin'  sometimes  to  get  them  to  pull  together,  an'  so 
it  was  with  Jacob  an'  me.  Finally  Parson  Wakeup,  he  come 
to  see  me  about  it. 

"  Well,  Sister  Sniffles,"  say  he,  "  how  are  you  by  now  on 
that  dinner  question  ?  " 

"  Well,"  says  I,  "  I'm  still  a  demurrin'."  We  alius  throve 
when  Parson  Good-speach  pastored  us,  an'  he  never  sug- 
gested any  such  new-fangled  ways  of  gettin'  money  for  the 
church. 

"Parson  Good-speach  is  a  good  man,  Sister  Sniffles,  as 
none  more  than  myself  has  reasons  for  knowin',"  said  he, 
'*  but  he's  old  now,  behind  the  times.  New  times  must  adopt 
new  means  to  succeed,  an'  I'm  very  sorry  to  see  one  of  the 
most  inflooential  sisters  in  the  church  a  demurrin'.  The 
church  is  in  danger  of  backslidin'  when  the  sisters  gets  to 
demurrin'. 

'*  The  sisters  of  Pea  Ridge  congregation  made  three  hun- 
dred dollars  last  year  offen  church  fairs  an'  suppers  an'  such 
like.  Suppose,  instead,  they  had  spent  their  time  a  demur- 
rin'; how  different  the  result  would  have  been  an'  how  sad. 
Sein'  that  it's  not  given  to  women  to  speak  in  the  church, 
how  thankful  she  ought  to  be  for  the  blessed  privilege  of 
cookin*  an'  eatin'  to  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  Wherefore,  Sister 
Sniffles,  I  do  hope  you'll  cease  a  demurrin'  an'  join  in  with  a 
full  hand  an'  a  grateful  heart  an'  help  the  other  sisters  in  the 
noble  work  of  makin'  a  dinner  to  the  Lord." 

He  said  a  heap  more  that  I  won't  try  to  repeat  about  its 
bein'  a  duty  to  give  substantial  thanks,  an'  the  ease  an' 
agility  with  which  the  sisters  could  raise  funds  for  the  church 
when  they  were  so  minded  as  to  cook  an'  eat  to  the  glory  of 
the  Lord. 

Sein'  that  they  were  all  sot  against  me  I  stopped  a  demur- 
rin', joined  in  with  what  grace  I  could,  but  I  had  no  heart  in 
the  work ;  so  I  told  Jacob,  an'  so  I  told  others. 


About  ten  families  of  us,  bein'  the  leadin'  families  of  the 
congregation,  joined  in  to  furnish  the  major  part  of  tiie 
dinner,  leavin'  a  few  cakes  an'  pickles  an'  the  like  to  be 
furnished  by  others  not  so  able. 

Well,  such  a  time  as  we  had  a  cookin'  an'  a  fixin',  I  do  be- 
lieve Jacob  would  a  been  willin'  for  me  to  cook  the  last  tee- 
total thmg  about  the  house,  he  was  so  afraid  there  wouldn't 
be  vittals  enough  for  the  big  crowd  of  eaters  he  was  countin* 
on  havin'  there.  I  baked  an'  boiled  an'  fried  an'  stewed  till 
my  whole  anathomy  was  one  mass  of  aches  an'  pains,  an'  I 
felt  as  if  there  was  not  a  budge  left  in  my  system,  I  was  so 
^g^ed  out. 

Brother  Wakeup  said  the  sisters  of  Pea  Ridge  alius  gave 
part  warm  dinners  in  cold  weather,  an'  it  was  decided  that  we 
must  have  part  warm  dinner,  an'  a  plenty  of  hot  coffee  any 
way,  so  I  promised  to  let  them  take  my  cookin '-stove,  an' 
Sister  Ferry  promised  hers,  an'  Mrs.  Juniper  promised  to 
send  her  gassoline,  it  bein'  the  only  one  in  the  neighborhood. 
Jimmy  Dunover— that's  Parson  Dunover's  boy— an'  Sammy 
Hopkins  they  were  to  come  round  early  in  the  momin*  an' 
take  the  stoves  an'  other  utensils  an'  some  of  the  other  boys 
were  to  meet  them  at  the  church  an'  help  set  up  the  stoves  in 
the  wood-house  an'  fix  tables  in  the  class-rooms  ready  for 
spreadin'  the  dinner.  The  auditorum  was  to  be  left  for  a  sort 
of  general  muster  ground. 

Well,  Thanksgivin'  momin'  came  at  last  an'  everybody  at 
our  house  was  up  by  times.  We  got  early  breakfast  an'  then 
raked  the  fire  out  of  the  stove  so  it  could  cool ;  then  Jacob,  he 
hustled  through  his  work  an'  I  hustled  through  mine  an'  we 
went  to  packin'  dinner,  an'  Jacob,  he  must  have  a  band  in 
everything,  a  hinderin'  all  the  time  a  heap  more  than  he 
helped.  Among  the  rest  he  goes  an'  fills  a  gallon  jug  with 
sorghum  molasses  an'  wanted  me  to  put  that  in,  but  I  was 
firm  that  I  would  not  "Just  as  if  anybody  will  want  that," 
says  I,  "  with  all  thefother  things  we've  got  fixed  to  take." 

"  You  dunno  what  they'll  want,"  says  he, "  an'  its  cheap  an' 
plenty  an'  I  think  we  ought  to  take  it." 

We  were  still  a  disputin'  about  it  when  the  boys  drove  up 
to  get  the  stove,  an*  they  joined  with  Jacob. 

"  Let  him  put  it  in,  Aunt  Hepsy,"  says  they.  "  If  you 
don't  want  to  take  it  we'll  take  it  in  our  wagon." 
"  Well,  for  peace  sake,  then,  take  it  along,"  says  1. 
By  the  time  the  dinner  was  all  packed  it  was  time  to  dress 
an'  start,  an'  Jacob  kept  a  hurryin'  me  so  I  was  all  of  a  worrit 
before  we  got  off.  I  put  on  my  old  brown  alapacky  an'  a  big 
gingham  apron  which  I  thought  would  be  suitable  for  such  an 
occasion ;  but  Jacob— nothing  would  do  but  he  must  wear  his 
best,  an'  so  he  put  on  an  almost  bran  new  suit  of  store  clothes 
that  he  hadn't  had  but  a  little  over  a  year,  an'  sputtered 
around  an'  said  I  looked  like  old  Nancy  Quimby,  because  I 
wouldn't  wear  my  new  Heneretter  cloth  that  Mrs.  Dillsy  up  to 
Fiddle-burg  charged  me  fifty  cents  just  for  cuttin'  out.  X  told 
him  flatly  I  wasn't  goin'  to  put  on  my  best  to  go  mussin'  all 
day  among  vittals,  an'  he  wished  before  night  that  be  hadn't. 

When  we  got  to  the  church  several  families  was  there  an* 
others  soon  followed  with  equal  provisions,  an'  it  did  seem  as 
if  we  had  enough  for  a  thousan',  if  only  the  thousan'  had 
been  there  to  eat  it ;  but  what  do  you  think  those  boys— the 
little  wretches— had  done  with  that  molasses?  They  had  a 
fire  in  one  of  the  stoves  an*  had  the  last  drop  of  it  on  in  pots 
a  boilin'  it  into  candy,  an'  such  a  mussin'  as  they  had  of  it 
before  evenin' !  I  was  that  provoked  I  could  a  brushed  the 
last  one  of  them  a  dozen  times,  but  thinks  I,  young  folks 
ain't  young  folks  but  once,  an*  I  held  my  peace. 

When  we  got  our  dinner  spread,  it  was  a  most  temptin' 
feast,  an'  no  mistake.  Parson  Wakeup  was  mightily  pleased. 
He  said  the  bounty  exceeded  the  bounty  of  anything  he'd 
seen  in  that  line  before.  ,  ^  f 
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"Now,  Sister  SnifBes,"  says  he,  "aint  this  better  than 
demurrin'  ? " 

"It  may  be,"  says  I,  "but  the  exertion  of  it  is  a  heap 
harder  on  the  physicals." 

Among  the  folks  to  dinner  was  one  ]roung  fellow  from 
Buzzsaw  City.  He  was  one  of  them  dude  chaps  we  hear  so 
much  about,  an'  he  said  he  had  heard  we  were  goin'  to  give 
a  dinner  an'  had  come  all  the  way  out  there  just  to  rustycate 
for  a  day  an'  throw  off  all  restraint  white  he  gave  himself  up 
to  the  pleasure  and  enjoyment  of  the  genial  sociability  of  a 
pristine  community.  He  used  a  heap  of  big  words,  but  he 
was  a  harmless  enoi^h  lookin'  creetur,  an'  seemed  free- 
hearted, for  he  came  to  dinner  three  times  an'  brought  a  girl 
every  time,  payin'  for  both,  an'  yet  I'm  bound  to  say  he 
didn't  eat  as  much  all  put  tt^ther  as  old  Ebeneze  Ounlap 
did  at  one  sittin'. 

After  they'd  all  been  to  dinner  the  folks  were  sittin'  round, 
the  young  folks  'specially,  enjoyin'  a  social  time,  an'  the 
chap  from  Buzzsaw  was  makin'  himself  pleasant  to  Phebe 
Ann  Simms,  when,  bein'  ttred  of  settin'  I  s'pose,  he  proposed 
to  promenade  round  a  little.  Phebe  Ann  got  up  an'  he  got 
up,  but  when  he  rose  to  his  feet  the  chair  he  was  a  ^ttin' 
onto  it  rose  with  him. 

"  Oh,  it's  the  work  of  sperits  I  he's  a  meg^um,  put  him  oat  I " 
shrieked  Granny  Stebbins,  a  tumin'  as  pale  as  a  corpse. 

"It's  that  molasses  candy  that  some  of  them  pestiferous 
young'uns  have  daubed  onto  this  chair,"  says  Deacon  Posset, 
as  he  grabbed  at  the  chair  an'  sot  it  back  where  it  belonged ; 
an'  I  could  see  tlie  deacon  was  mightily  scorched,  for  Phebe 
Ann  is  his  niece  an'  he  seemed  pleased  with  the  attentions 
the  young  chap  had  been  payin'  her.  fiy  this  time  the  hull 
house  had  took  in  the  situation,  an'  a  titter  went  round  as  the 
dude  chap,  without  a  good  bye  to  anybody,  started  for  the 
door»  an'  I  do  think  if  he  had  been  bent  on  bloody  murder  he 
couldn't  a  looked  madder,  an'  them  that  stood  near  said  he 
swore  a  positive  oath  as  he  went  out. 

Hank  Dalby  fairly  haw-hawed.  He  said  it  served  him 
right  for  presumin'  to  be  better  than  his  betters  because  he 
parted  his  hair  in  the  middle  an'  smelt  of  perfumery ;  but  I 
surmised  Hank  was  jealous  because  the  fellow  had  been 
shinin'  round  Phebe  Ann.  As  for  me,  the  accident  damped 
my  spirits,  for  I  couldn't  help  a  blamin'  myself  that  I  had 
ever  give  in  for  the  molasses  to  be  brought.  I  couldn't  see  no 
harm  in  the  fellow,  only  his  clothes  seemed  a  little  too  perten- 
tious  an'  his  language  a  little  too  grandiferousforthe  occasion. 

Along  in  the  evenin',  when  everybody  had  eat  till  they 
couldn't  hold  no  more,  we  set  about  packin'  up  for  home,  an' 
we  had  more  than  twelve  basketfuls  to  take  up,  too,  for  the 
thousan'  Jacob  counted  on  didn't  come  to  eat,  an'  the  two 
hundred  an'  fifty  dollars  he'd  figgered  out  fell  a  little  over  two 
hundred  short.  It  may  pay  some  folks  to  make  church  din- 
ners, but  then  an'  there  us  Possum  Benders  concluded  it 
didn't  pay  us. 

I  was  tryin'  to  make  two  plates  of  broken  yittals  go  in 
where  there  was  only  room  for  one,  an'  wonderin'  how  I'd 
managed  to  get  it  all  in  in  the  mornin',  when  Jacob  comes  an' 
plucks  me  by  the  sleeve.  "  Hepsy,"  says  he,  "  I  wish  you'd 
see  to  me.  I  was  afraid  this  mornin'  that  you'd  forgot  to  put 
any  catchup  into  the  dinner,  an'  sein'  a  bottle  full  on  the 
shelf  I  just  slipped  it  into  my  pocket  an'  foigot  all  about  it  till 
a  minute  ago  when  I  stumbled  against  the  stove  an'  broke 
the  bottle.  It's  all  a  runnin'  down  my  pants-leg ;  can't  you 
wipe  it  off  or  somethin'  ? " 

It  wasn't  catchup  he  had  in  his  pocket,  but  a  bottle  of 
raspberry  juice  I'd  cooked  to  make  cooltn'  drinks  in  case  of 
fever,  an'  it  had  took  the  color  out  of  his  pants      far  as  it 
touched  them.  I  see  he  was  awfully  cut  up  over  it  u^t  I 
that  pervoked  I  couldn't  sympathize. 


"  A  pretty  speck  you  are  now,"  says  I,  **  a  lookin'  like  a 
run-a-way  convict  with  a  stripe  down  your  leg.  Your  pants  is 
just  ruined.  Why  can't  you  learn  to  leave  women's  affairs  to 
women  an'  not  go  botherin'  yourself  a  puttin'  up  dinners." 

All  this  was  said  in  low  tones  an'  I  might  have  said  more 
for  I  was  awfully  pervoked,  but  just  then  little  Thuriow  came 
runnin'  in  an'  says  he  in  a  whisper,  "  Oh,  mammy,  they've 
broke  your  new  stove, — a  great  big  corner  offen  the  hearth ; 
but  the  boys  don't  want  you  to  know  it  till  after  they  get 
gone." 

It  was  an  almost  bran  new  stove  I'd  bought  with  my  own 
money  when  I  sold  the  brindled  heifer,  an'  I  felt  as  if  it  was  the 
last  straw  on  the  camel's  back.  I  wanted  to  set  down  there 
an'  weep,  but  I  wouldn't  before  folks,  so  I  bravely  bore  up  till 
we  got  started  home,  an'  then  I  let  loose  an'  Jacob  an'  me 
had  a  few  words,  an'  I'm  afraid  I  said  some  things  I  ought 
not  to  say  to  him  I'd  promised  to  love,  honor  an*  obey,  but  I 
think  the  Lord  will  forgive  me,  for  my  nerves  was  wore  to  a 
frazzle,  an'  to  make  all  worse  a  mizzlin',  drizzlin'  rain  had 
sot  in. 

When  we  got  home  an'  got  some  hot  coffee,  Jacob  an'  me 
both  felt  better  humored  towards  each  other,  an'  we  consoled 
ourselves  by  puttin'  the  blame  onto  Parson  Wakeup,  where 
we  felt  it  belonged ;  but  I'm  afraid  we  neither  one  of  us  felt 
as  thankful  as  folks  ought  to  feel  on  Thanksgivin',  though.we 
did  thank  the  Lord  that  no  lives  had  been  lost. 

Next  year  we  are  goin'  to  try  to  get  Parson  Goodspeach 
back,  an,  when  we  want  money  for  the  church  we'll  put  our 
tfands  in  our  pockets  an'  get  it  Such  are  the  sentiments  ai 
the  Possum  Bend  congregation. 

Jacob  was  over  to  Buzzsaw  a  few  days  ago  an'  that  dude 
chap  has  spread  it  all  over  the  city  that  the  folks  of  Possum 
Bend  neighborhood  are  uncivilized  heathens  an'  not  much 
better  than  cannibals. 

—Mrs.  Harriet  A.  Chute. 
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IS  50TEICBEB. 

The  dan  trees  stand  devoid  of  leaves, 

Their  brown  arms  wildly  swinging, 
A  lone  jay  'raong  the  node  boughs  grieves, 

The  brooks  alone  ire  singing ;  , 
The  booghs  still  hold  the  tenements 

Of  Inrds  flown  far  away ; 
The  grapevines  clinging  to  the  fence 

Are  leafless,  all,  and  gray. 

The  nnn-Iike  crows  the  mown  fields  glean, 

Repulsion  no  more  fearing ; 
The  timorous  partridge,  swift  and  keen. 

Drums  loud  within  the  clearing; 
The  squirrels  chatter  all  the  day 

Among  the  chestnut  trees, 
While  hiding  wholesome  food  away 

For  days  less  warm  than  these. 

At  early  eve  the  stars  convene. 

And  flash,  it  seems,  more  brinhtly. 
The  planets  like  vast  torches  gleam, 

And  meteors  wander  nightly ; 
The  welkin  only  charms  the  eye, 

Set  with  its  countless  gems, 
O'er  earth  the  dank  winds  wail  and  sigh 

For  vanished  anadems. 

November,  solemn,  weird  and  drear. 
What  was  some  past  November's  wrong, 
That  Nature  made  thee  of  the  throng, 

The  most  unlovely  of  the  year? 

________  ^' 

E'en  in  these  bleak  November  days 
There's  gladness  for  the  heart  that  heeds. 

The  marsh  to  me  no  gloom  conveys, 
Though  the  gray  frost  be  on  the  weeds. 
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OLD-FASHIONED  THAHXSQIVIHaS. 

And  Some  Olo-Tihe  Folks. 

ftW  that  Christmas  has  become  a 
National  holiday  and  is  so  univer- 
sally celebrated,  much  of  the  old- 
time  glory  has  departed  from  our 
New  England  Thanksgiving — the 
great  Feast  Day  of  the  past  genera- 
tions. Fifty  years  ago  it  was  the 
one  day  of  all  the  year  to  which  to 
look  forward  with  hope  and  pleas- 
ure; and  from  which  to  date,  as  a 
sure  and  safe  mark.  There  were 
more  weddings  on  that  day  than  on 
any  one  day  of  the  year,  and  births, 
too—"  it  happened  so ; "  if  not  on 
.  ^.  ^  .    ,  that  day,  so  near  to  it  that  mothers 

could  say  with  a  kind  of  patriotic 
pride,  "  My  Susan  was  bom  just  tjiree  weeks  before  Thanks- 
giving;" or  "My  John  was  born  the  Sunday  after  Thanks- 
giving." 

It  always  used  to  seem  as  though  the  day  had  been  insti- 
tuted for  farmers, — very  likely  because  the  people  that  I  knew 
most  about  when  a  child  belonged  to  that  class.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  the  Proclamation  that  the  old  minister  read  with, 
such  solemn  emphasis,  was  aimed  most  directly  to  the  "  Hus- 
bandman," both  in  "their  basket  and  in  their  store."  Oh, 
what  dajrs  and  weeks  of  preparation  t  For  us  children,  for 
those  of  us  who  were  old  enough  to  go,  school  was  the  all- 
absorbing  theme,  and  for  this  we  were  to  be  made  ready. 
The  winter  school  always  commenced  the  Monday  after 
Thanksgiving,  and  whether  we  should  like  the  new  "  master," 
and  whether  we  should  get  our  old  seats,  were  to  us  most  im- 
portant questions. 

Some  time  in  October  we  were  taken  to  the  town  shoe- 
maker to  be  measured  for  our  winter  boots  and  bootees,  as 
girls'  boots  were  then  called.  My  father  would  go  with  us 
and  carry  along  in  the  wagon  a  large  roll  of  leather  that  he 
had  had  tanned  from  the  skins  of  our  own  animals.  Our 
shoemaker  did  very  nice  work  for  us,  but  the  number  of  lies 
he  told  about  the  time  when  each  child  should  have  his  or 
her's  ready,  far  exceeded  the  number  of  children,  boots  and 
shoes  all  counted  together. 

Everything  we  wore  was  as  much  home-grown  and  home- 
made as  our  shoes.  The  woolen  cloth  for  "  men's  wear  "  was 
made  in  an  adjoining  town,  and  the  coarser  fleeces  of  the 
wool  were  taken  to  the  factory  and  exchanged  for  strongly 
made  cassimere  and  satinet.  These  goods  were  cut  and  made 
at  home  into  garments  for  the  father  and  brothers.  This 
work  was  done  by  a  tailoress,  a  maiden  woman  with  whom 
my  mother  had  a  standing  agreement  to  come  every  year.  A 
younger  woman  was  often  hired  as  her  assistant.  Miss  Fla- 
villa  always  brought  her  "goose"  with  her  and  very  often 
would  assert,  "  I  depend  upon  ray  'goose '  to  do  all  my  finish- 
ing." I  wonder  how  the  mothers  of  to-day  would  like  to  see 
their  sons  in  such  "roundabouts"  and  pantaloons  as  Miss 
Flavilla  and  her  "goose  "  turned  out? 

The  girls'  winter  dresses  were  made  by  our  grandmother, 
who  lived  only  a  few  miles  from  us.  The  nicest  and  longest 
of  the  wool  would  be  sent  to  her  early  in  the  season  ;  this  she 
combed  and  wound  into  large  balls,  from  which  she  spun  fine 
worsted  threads.  These  were  twisted  together,  "scoured 
out,"  and  then  dyed,  after  which  they  were  woven  into  firm, 
even  cloth,  which,  after  being  finished  or  dressed  at  the  mill, 
was  sent  home  to  us  and  made  into  handsome  dresses,  strong 
and  durable.  Our  grandmother  also  spun  and  wove  yarn  into 
heavy  flannel,  which  was  in  large  checks,  also  in  plain 


colors.  These  goods  were  used  for  the  boys*  cloaks.  How 
strangely  tall  boys  would  look  now  in  such  cloaks,  made  per- 
fectly straight  and  rather  scant,  reaching  down  to  their  heels. 
Men  wore  cloaks  made  in  such  fashion,  of  a  Scotch  plaid 
camlet.  Imagine  a  short,  stout  man  walking  up  the  broad 
isle  of  your  church  dressed  in  a  bright  plaid  cloak  of  stiff 
cloth,  gathered  into  a  high  velvet  collar  fastened  with  an 
enormous  hook  and  eye,  connected  across  the  throat  with  a 
heavy  brass  chain,  then  you  see  one  old  fashion.  Besides  all 
this  manufacturing  of  new  garments  at  our  house,  there  was 
much  making  over  and  "  letting  out"  and  "letting  down  "  of 
old  ones,  with  always  the  thought,  if  not  ej^ressed  in  words, 
"To  be  done  before  Thanksgiving." 

In  addition  to  all  this  outer  covering  must  be  the  plans  and 
preparations  for  the  satisfaction  and  delectation  of  the  "  inner 
man."  Endless  cooking  1  The  big  brick  oven  must  be 
heated  over  and  over  again,  to  bake  mince  pies,  apple  pies 
and  pumpkin  pies,  whole  ovens  full  of  each  kind,  and  rye 
bread,  wheat  bread,  and  rye-and-Indian  bread,  sweetest, 
brownest  and  best  of  all.  As  a  last  thing  to  put  into  the  last 
heating  was  the  stone  jar  of  apple  with  a  piece  of  bread  dough 
as  a  cover,  to  be  baked  all  night  and  come  out  rich  and  clear 
as  the  morning  light.  Various  sauces  were  among  these  sub- 
stantial preparations.  Always  would  be  prepared  a  barrel  of 
apple-sauce,  made  of  sweet  or  sour  apples,  with  perhaps  part 
quinces,  stewed  in  a  syrup  made  of  boiled  cider.  Pumpkin 
sauce,  too,  was  made  by  cutting  the  long  rings  in  squares  of 
two  inches  each  and  stewing  a  long  time.  This  sauce  was 
very  much  prized  by  the  older  members  of  the  family.  How 
handsome  it  looked  in  the  large  store-room  in  a  red  earthen 
pan  I  piled  high,  and  such  a  lovely  color. 

Chickens  were  coaxed  or  crammed  into  a  good  killing  con- 
dition, and  on  the  Monday  or  Tuesday  before  Thanksgiving 
"the  slaughter  of  the  innocents"  usually  began.  How 
strangely  those  bare  bodies  and  bloody  heads  looked  hanging 
from  the  high  hooks  in  the  long  woodshed.  Early  on  Wed- 
nesday the  singeing  and  boiling  of  those  ill-fated  fowls  would 
begin.  The  smaller  ones  were  always  set  away  for  the  glorious 
chicken-pie,  the  larger  ones  for  the  breakfast  on  Thanksgiv- 
ing morning. 

Those  days  of  work  and  worry  were  long  and  lonesome 
days  to  the  younger  members  of  the  family.  Would  the  work 
ever  be  done  and  the  long-wished-for  day  ever,  ever  come. 
But  come  it  did  at  last.  How  changed  everything  seemed. 
Everybody  had  a  look  full  of  peace  and  praise.  There  was 
no  longer  hurry  or  haste,  but  every  one  going  quickly  about 
to  help  along  the  first  great  event  of  the  day— the  Thanks* 
giving  breakfast. 

Fried  chickens !  The  largest  platter  in  the  house  was  first 
covered  with  a  creamy  crust  baked  in  long  irregular  shapes 
to  a  nice  brown.  Above  this  delicious  melting  crust  was 
piled  high  and  round,  legs  and  wings,  with  "  wish  bones  "  and 
bones  that  none  ever  wished  to  get  of  those  well-fattened 
fowls.  Such  breast  meat  in  long  slivered  bits,  so  crisp  and 
brown,  and  the  dark  meat  so  rich  and  sweet.  And  oh,  the 
hearts !  Each  child  wanted  "  heart,"  and  my  father  could  al- 
ways find  a  "  heart "  for  every  one  and  there  were  ten  of  us. 
But  some  of  us  at  least  could  see  the  knowing  twinkle  in  his 
eye.  I  think  none  of  those  ten  dsildren  made  cbicken*hearted 
men  or  women. 

Did  anjrthing  on  earth  ever  taste  as  good  as  these  fried 
chickens  ?  1  know  just  how  that  mother  fried  those  chickens, 
I  know  all  the  process,  step  by  step,  and  yet,  in  all  my  years 
of  housekeeping,  now  more  than  thirty,  I  have  never  made  a 
dish  of  such  fried  chickens.  Was  it  the  day?  was  it  the 
chickens?  was  it  the  table  full  of  hungry,  happy  children,  or 
was  it  the  touch  of  that  mother's  hand  ? 

Did  we  make  all  our  bi%;akfast^pf  iried  chkkeni   By  no 
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means ;  our  breakfast  would  have  been  incomplete  without 
pie.  Not  only  each  child  would  have  a  lai:ge  piece,  but^  oh  I 
rare  treat  1  a  choice  of  kinds. 

It  was  at  one  of  these  never-to-be-foi^otten  breakfasts  that 
a  funny  incident  happened.  My  mother  had  only  just  sat 
down  by  my  father — they  always  sat  side  by  side  at  the  head 
of  our  lai^  table — when  she  dropped  her  voice,  and  we  all 
hushed  our  jubilant  voices  to  hear  her  say,  "  When  I  asked 
the  '  Little  Man '  in  the  kitchen  which  he  would  have,  apple 
or  pumpkin  pie,  he  said  *  I  guess  I  will  take  apiece  of  mince,^ " 
We  never  forgot  that  This  "  Little  Man  "  was  one  of  a  class 
which  was  quite  common  in  those  days,— not  quite  what  is 
now  called  tramps;  they  were  roving  men  whose  names  we 
knew,  and  for  whose  comfort  we  provided — in  a  certain  way. 
My  mother  kept  an  amount  of  bed-clothes,  sufficient  to  make 
a  bed  for  these  expected  visitors,  which  were  only  used  for 
that  purpose.  They  were  always  fed  from  the  family  table 
and  thankful  for  what  was  given  them.  We  called  them  "  Old 
Codgers  "  and  enjoyed  their  "  quips  and  cranks  and  wanton 
wiles."  We  had  quite  a  list  of  them.  "Old  Frost"  seemed 
rightly  named,  for  he  was  always  crabbed  and  cross,  and 
there  was  a  tradition  that  "  He  would  lie  so  that  the  air  would 
be  blue  all  around  him." 

"  Job  Saul "  was  a  dark  man.  Whether  his  color  was  tinged 
with  Indian  or  African  blopd  I  do  not  remember,  but  he  loved 
cider,  and  once,  when  quite  alone  in  the  house,  he  gave  me 
pennies  to  draw  him  a  mug  from  the  barrel  in  the  cellar.  I 
did  not  do  it  for  the  money,  but  because  I  was  afraid  to  refuse 
him.  There  was  a  look  on  his  face  that  I  did  not  like,  but 
my  pennies  were  hard-earned,  for  father  and  the  boys  took  it 
as  a  great  joke  that  I  had  "  treated  "  Job  Saul. 

Asher  Crane,  son  of  old  Col.  Crane,  was  another  of  these 
"Codgers."  How  well  we  children  knew  his  history,  as  my 
mother  had  lived  near  his  family  before  she  was  married. 
This  son,  Asher,  had  been  a  bright,  promising  boy,  but  had 
early  taken  to  drink,  and  while  yet  a  young  man  had  "  spent 
a  handsome  property  that  his  father  left  him."  When  he 
came,  which  he  did  with  great  regularity,  he  was  always  given 
a  seat  at  the  table  with  the  family.  His  appetite  was  wonder- 
ful. .The  amount  of  food  that  he  consumed  at  a  single  meal 
was  a  fact  we  could  never  reconcile  with  his  manners,  which 
were  those  of  a  gentleman. 

"  Old  Hunt "  was  a  very  odd  sample  of  humanity,  as  good 
natured  as  he  was  conceited.  His  conceits  were  chiefly  in  writ- 
ing and  patching, — writing  the  names  of  each  member  of  the 
family  on  the  kitchen  floor  with  chalk  and  patching  his  clothes 
without  taking  them  off.  His  pantaloons  were  so  covered  with 
different  colors  and  shapes  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  tell 
what  the  original  color  or  cloth  had  been.  He  always  had  a 
pack  with  him  which  we  supposed  to  be  patches  yet  to  be  ap- 
plied. His  writing  was  really  very  good.  To  the  never  for- 
gotten question,  "  How  long  did  you  go  to  school,  Mr.  Hunt  " 
would  come  the  same  prompt  and  pleased  answer,  "Only 
tew  days  and  a  half."  The  last  time  he  ever  came,  he  told  us 
with  much  delight  that  he  had  been  mistaken,  that  his  sister, 
in  looking  over  the  records,  had  found  that  he  had  been  to 
school  only  "  tew  half  days." 

  —Esther  Paige, 

Collected  fosGooD  Housekbbping. 

GOOD  WOBDS  FSOH  GOOD  BOOKS. 
Office  always  brings  obligations  and  a  certain  kind  of  slavery. 

It  has  always  been  considered  best  to  dress  according  to  one's 
business  and  position. 

Of  all  the  appetites  that  curse  young  men,  the  appetite  for  office 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  silliest  and  meanest 

Remember  that  educadon  like  some  other  things,  does  not  con- 
sist In  the  multitude  of  things  a  man  possesses. 

— /.  G.  ffoiland. 
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OHBISTUAS  OAFDms. 

SoMB  Good  Recipes  for  Making  Theh. 

Cftramal. 

Three  pounds  of  sugar  (Coffee  A,  or  granuUted),  one-half  of  a 
pound  of  baker's  chocolate,  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  butted,  one 
cupful  of  cream  or  milk.  Vanilla  to  taste.  Cut  or  scrape  the  choco- 
late, put  it  with  the  other  ingredients  named  above  in  a  saucepan, 
with  the  exception  of  seasoning.  Boil  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes, 
remove  from  the  stove  and  beat  well  for  as  long  a  time  as  your 
strength  permits,  return  to  the  fire  and  boil  till  thick  enough  to 
mould.  Have  ready  caramel  pans  already  greased,  pour  in  after 
seasoning,  wb%n  sufficiently  hard  make  in  squares'.  These  are 
delicious,  but  to  beat  them  is  no  slight  task  and  may  be  dispensed 
with  and  you  will  still  have  delidous  sweets. 

Coooanut  Balls. 

Grate  a  large  nut  and  place  in  a  cool  place,  then  take  one  pound 
of  granuUted  sugar,  add  to  it  a  gill  of  water,  place  over  the  fire 
and  boil  till  it  is  about  to  candy,  remove  at  once  and  stir  in  the 
oocoanut  Let  it  cool,  then,  make  in  balls  the  sixe  of  a  small 
peach  put  these  on  dishes  to  form,  turning  often  till  they  harden. 
I  generally  divide  the  mixture  and  color  one-half  pink.  These 
bon-bons  are  very  ornamental  on  a  supper  or  dinner  table  and 
also  on  Christmas  trees. 
Butter  Scotch  (very  rich) . 

One  pound  of  sugar,  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  butter  one  gill 
of  water,  cream,  butter  and  sugar  together,  the  latter  O^ee  A, 
add  water  and  boil  till  ready  to  mould, 
lea  Cream  Candy. 

Three  [^nts  of  stigar,  threeJourths  of  a  pint  of  water,  one  tear 
spoonful  of  cream  of  tartar,  1x^1  till  it  ropes,  remove  from  the  $re 
and  stir  in  any  seasoning  you  wish  and  pull  till  white. 
Marsh  Mallows. 

Dissolve  one-half  of  a  pound  of  gum  arabic  in  one  pint  of  water, 
strain,  add  one-half  of  a  pound  of  sugar ;  place  over  the  fire  and 
stir  constantly  till  the  syrup  becomes  of  the  consistency  of  honey ; 
then,  add  gradually  the  whites  of  four  eggs  well  beaten,  stir  till  the 
mixture  will  not  adhere  to  the  fingers,  have  a  pan  dusted  with 
starch  at  hand,  pour  into  this,  and  when  cool  enough  divide  into 
forms  usually  seen.  Marsh  mallows  are  delightful  if  they  are 
pUced  when  a  little  stale  in  the  stove  and  slightly  browned. 

—V.L.  W. 

Onffttul  in  Gf>OD  HousBKBEPiNr.. 

BOVEMBEB. 

To  earth  has  come  November— 

The  fields  and  dcies  are  gray, 
And  winds  are  chill, 
While  'round  the  hill 
The  dead  leaves  whirl  all  day. 
There's  scarce  a  glimpse  of  son  or  moon. 
And  night  copies  down  in  the  afternoon  1 
But  as  we  sit, 
With  fires  all  Ut, 
Sweet  stories  we'll  remember : 
We  ulk  our  best. 
We  laugh  and  jest, 
We  sing  our  songs,  and  say, 
"  'TIS  happy  in  November 
If  bearu  are  in  their  May  I " 
Bnt  in  the  heart's  November,— 

Though  all  tlie  earth  Is  gay. 
There's  naught  but  doubt 
To  think  about, 
And  naoght  Uiat's  ^ad  to  say ; 
The  eyes  are  wet  and  the  lips  are  dumb, 
And  the  songs  have  died,  as  the  tean  have  cornel 
We  blindly  grope 
For  sweet,  lost  lic^  I 
We  fain  would  not  remember ; 
Ah,  strange  and  drear 
All  things  appear  I 
And  cold  and  dark  the  way 
When  hearts  have  found  November, 
Though  all  the  year  be  May*  i 

Digitized  by  t^^O^W***"- 
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FLOW£BS  nr  TEG  HOICE. 

IMSTRUCTION  FOR  INOOOR  CULTURE. 

HE  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  growing 
plants  in  the  window  is  certainly  much 
greater  than  the  trouble  or  expense 
they  cause.  There  is  something  very 
cheering  in  the  sight  of  green  and  bloom- 
ing plants,  when  the  view  beyond  shows 
only  such  variations  as  are  to  be  found 
in  the  changes  from  snow-drifts  and  blue 
skies,  to  falling  snow  or  chilling  rain 
and  gloomy  gray  clouds.  It  is  not  an 
easy  matter  to  determine,  with  no  other 
help  than  the  scanty  descriptions  given 
in  the  florists'  catalogues,  what  plants 
are  best  adapted  for  house  culture.  It 
frequently  happens  that  the  unfortunate 
purchaser,  who  is  anxious  to  secure  only 
such  plants  as  will  endure  the  various 
disadvantages  of  ordinary  parlors  and 'other  rooms  not 
specially  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  is  very  likely 
to  select  plants  suited  only  for  greenhouse  culture.  The 
result  is  certain  disappointment.  The  flower-stand  and  win- 
dow soon  present  a  shabby  appearance  and  the  plants 
dwindle  and  die  until  the  disgusted  cultivator  is  glad  to 
remove  them  out  of  sight. 

Another  easily  and  often  made  mistake,  almost  as  fatal  to 
the  success  of  the  wmdow-garden  as  the  former,  is  that 
plants  are  purchased  from  the  greenhouse  after  cold  weather 
begins  and  are  brought  directly  into  the  dry,  heated  air  of  the 
house.  Such  a  decided  change  seriously  affects  any  plant. 
The  more  tender  ones  are  nearly  certain  to  die,  and  even 
those  which  will  endure  about  any  usage  require  several 
months  to  get  accustomed  to  the  change. 

The  best  plan,  when  the  greenhouse  is  to  be  the  source  of 
supply,  is  to  procure  the  plants  early  in  the  fall  and  place 
them  on  the  piazza  or  in  some  sheltered  place  near  the  house. 
As  the  nights  grow  cooler,  they  must  be  taken  indoors  at 
sundown,  and  when  there  is  an  early  cold  rain  or  wind  they 
should  not  be  kept  out  during  the  day. 

While  the  weather  is  yet  pleasant  the  plants  should  be  re- 
moved into  the  house  to  become  used  to  their  new  location 
before  fires  are  started.  The  plants  which  have  been  spend- 
ing their  summer  out  of  doors  should  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner.  When  in  this  way  they  are  accustomed  to  the 
change  by  degrees  they  do  not  droop,  lose  their  leaves  or 
show  any  discomfort. 

There  is  nothing  which  will  so  greatly  embellish  a  room  at 
so  little  expense  as  growing  plants,  but  in  order  to  be  an 
ornament,  they  must  be  thrifty  and  show  a  wealth  of  bloom 
or  of  foliage,  otherwise  they  are  unsightly  objects. 

There  are  a  number  of  plants  so  hardy  that  they  will  flourish 
with  little  care  and  attention  and  without  the  advantages 
demanded  by  more  delicate  specimens.  But  even  the  most 
hardy  will  do  better  if  some  thought  is  given  to  their  needs 
and  they  are  given  the  locations  best  suited  to  them.  Some 
flowers,  which  would  thrive  at  an  east  or  west  window,  would 
make  little  headway  if  placed  where  they  get  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun  at  midday,  while  others,  like  sdamanders,  will  stand 
any  amount  of  heat  and  do  best  at  a  south  window.  Few 
plants  will  grow  and  bloom  without  sunshine,  but  there  are  a 
few  which  make  a  lovely  show  even  in  a  north  window.  All 
kinds  of  ferns  love  just  such  a  situation ;  sweet  violets  will 
grow  among  the  ferns  and  bloom  freely,  filling  the  room  with 
their  sweet  odor.  The  varieties  of  begonias  which  depend 
for  their  beauty  on  foliage  rather  than  flowers  do  well  with- 
out sun.  We  have  even  seen  begonias  covered  with  bloom 


and  perfect  masses  of  foliage  which  had  reached  that  state 
of  perfection  without  a  ray  of  sunshine. 

For  south  windows  geraniums,  fuchsias,  sweet  alyssum, 
heliotropes,  carnations,  and  oxalis  will  give  perfect  satisfac- 
tion and  a  mass  of  bloom.  They  can  also  be  grown  in  an  east 
or  west  window,  but  geraniums  particularly  will  not  do  so  well 
any  place  as  in  a  south  window.  Begonias,  callas,  fuchsias, 
feverfew,  mignonette,  all  do  well  where  they  get  sun  but  part 
of  the  day. 

Any  of  the  following  plants  are  to  be  relied  on  either  for 
bloom  or  foliage  as  stated.  They  are  particularly  suited  to 
the  furnace-heated,  dust-ladened  air  of  our  dwellings  and  do 
not  need  much  attention :  The  India-rubber  tree)  Jkuse/as- 
tica)  stands  at  the  head  of  decorative  house  plants,  which  will 
stand  a  hot,  dry  atmosphere.  A  large,  well-grown  specimen 
will  have  leaves  four  or  five  inches  wide  and  nearly  a  foot 
long.  It  does  not  drop  its  leaves  easily,  some  remaining  on 
several  years.  The  leaves  should  be  dusted  frequently.  The 
plant  requires  plenty  of  light  and  water  and  makes  a  better 
growth  if  supplied  with  plant  food  once  a  week. 

Dracana  Terminalis  is  another  very  ornamental,  long- 
leaved  plant.  Like  the  ficus  it  will  stand  a  dry  atmosphere. 
Its  leaves  are  a  dark  crimson,  marked  lengthwise  with  a 
lighter  pink.  The  plants  need  repotting  spring  and  fall. 
During  the  winter  the  leaves  must  be  wiped  off  with  a  damp 
sponge  as  often  as  the  dust  accumulates  on  them.  It  re- 
quires some  sunshine  and  considerable  water. 

Another  plant  which  will  thrive  in  the  same  situation  is  the 
screw  pine  {Pandamus  j'avanacus).  P.  variegatus  is  particu- 
larly desirable.  It  has  long,  narrow,  drooping  leaves  varie- 
gated with  lighter  green,  almost  white.  It  will  do  well  with 
but  little  sunshine,  but  needs  plenty  of  light.  It  requires  but 
a  moderate  quantity  of  water. 

Most  of  the  palm  family  are  suited  for  pot  culture  and  do 
well  when  given  a  place  where  they  are  secure  from  freezing. 
They  will  do  with  little  light  and  for  this  reason  are  desirable 
ornaments  for  the  hall  or  the  stairway  landing.  They  do  not, 
however,  object  to  sunshine  and  are  a  handsome  addition  to 
any  collection  of  plants.  They  should  be  kept  in  a  rather 
small  pot.  They  require  a  peaty  soil  mixed  with  sand  and 
plenty  of  water.  Livistona  Chinemis  is  one  of  the  most 
elegant  varieties,  but  Latania  Bourhonka  and  the  dwarf  pal- 
metto iSabai  Adamsonif)  are  also  very  good. 

There  are  but  few  ferns  which  do  well  outside  of  a  fernery. 
The  only  two  kinds  which  we  know  from  experience  will  do 
well  in  an  ordinary  room  are  the  sword  fern  {nephaoUpis)  and 
the  stag's  horn  fern  {Platycerum  alcicormf).  The  sword  fern 
will  make  a  fine  growth  in  a  north  window  where  it  does  not 
get  any  sun  and  will  also  grow  in  the  full  rays  of  the  sun. 
They  are  well  suited  for  growing  in  hanging  baskets.  The 
handsomest  one  we  ever  saw  was  in  a  basket  in  a  south  win- 
dow. It  was  fully  a  yard  in  diameter  and  was  not  moved 
from  its  place  during  the  winter.  It  was  never  sprinkled  and 
received  no  attention  beyond  supplying  it  with  water. 

The  curious  stag's  horn  fern  will  grow  if  fastened  to  a  block 
of  wood  and  set  in  a  suspended  pot,  so  it  can  grow  over  the 
sides.    It  requires  frequent  sprinkling. 

AH  the  above  are  valuable  for  their  ornamental  foliage 
only,  but  there  is  no  lack  of  easily  cultivated  plants  which 
will  yield  a  constant  supply  of  bloom. 

Mahernia  odorata  is  a  plant  bearing  a  profusion  of  small, 
yellow,  very  sweet-scented  flowers.  It  requires  no  special 
treatment.  It  has  finely  cut  foliage  and  is  quite  ornamental 
when  not  in  bloom.  The  beautiful  foliage  and  free  blooming 
qualities  of  the  begonias  make  them  a  general  favorite. 
They  are  easily  culivated.  They  need  a  moderately  rich  soil 
and  must  not  be  kept  too  wet.  They^o  well  ekher  in  a 
north  or  south  window.  i$r,£^4iM^VisiC)'@^T^e^'c<l 
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variety.  B.  Metallica,  B.  Sanguinea,  and  B.  Coccinnea  or  rubic^ 
are  all  desirable.  Ackania  malvaviscus  is  a  shrubby  plant 
which  blooms  the  year  round.  It  oughtto  be  in  every  window 
garden,  for  it  will  stand  any  neglect,  save  want  of  water  and 
is  not  troubled  with  any  kind  of  insect.  Those  plants  which 
are  excellent  for  pot  culture  when  they  can  have  heat  and  full 
exposure  to  the  sun  are  Browallia  Cerviakon  B.  data  alba 
and  Eschscholtzia  Californica,  the  first  named  blue  and 
white  and  the  latter  a  bright  yellow.  Both  are  annuals;  the 
seeds  should  be  planted  in  the  pots  where  they  are  to  grow 
about  the  last  of  September.  They  will  come  into  bloom  in 
a  few  weeks  and  bloom  all  winter. 

Other  annuals  well  worthy  of  pot  culture  are  sweet  alyssum, 
mignonette  and  morning  glories.  The  latter  are  fine  for 
hanging  baskets  and  for  pots.  When  grown  in  a  pot  on  a 
trellis  a  foot  high,  they  will  show  a  perfect  mass  of  flowers. 
In  the  house  the  flowers  remain  out  all  day  and  are  about  half 
the  usual  size. 

— Mrs.  L.  A.  Faunce. 


Original  Id  Good  Hovsbkbbping. 

THANESOIYIKa  OK  THE  PABH. 

When  sn^ay  November's  skies  are  o'er  us 
We  raise  our  glad  Thanksgiving  chorus, 

Cheerful  and  glad  and  gay. 
For  Winter's  biting  blasts  are  near, 
And  frosty  rime,  short  days  and  drear. 

E'en  Indian  summer's  passed  away. 

Yet  stored  in  garret,  cellar,  bam, 
In  stacks  and  corn-cribs  on  the  farm, 

Are  gifts  from  Summer's  hand; 
Hid  in  the  woodpile's  mammoth  heap, 
What  cheer  and  sparkle  lay  asleep 

To  glow  at  oar  command  I 

Within  the  house  is  homely  thrift, 
What  matter  it  the  snow-clouds  drift. 

Comfort  and  love  abound  I 
No  idle  hands  around  the  hearth. 
No  waste,  no  want,  bat  joy  and  mirth 
Within  these  walls  are  found  1 

What  though  th^  house  is  small  and  old. 
'Twill  shield  us  well  from  storm  and  cold  [ 

Aye  I  and  the  stranger  too  I 
'Twill  hold  as  much  of  happy  love 
As  if  its  roof  reached  heaven  above, 

Spread  wide  as  ocean  blue. 

Thank  God  for  all ;  and  may  the  year 
Now  standing  our  worn  threshold  near 

Bring  us  as  hearty  jojrs 
Of  loving,  earnest,  vigorous  toil. 
Work  and  hard  study  will  not  spoil 

Our  eager  girls  and  boys. 

For  all  the  rest,  we  bow  the  head. 
And  follow  as  we  may  be  led. 

With  honest  hearts  and  true. 
Content  to  know  where  duty  leads ; 
With  grateful  hearts  and  faithful  deeds 

Our  life  path  to  pursue. 

— Mary  Hume  Dougifu. 


Original  in  GOOD  Housbkeepikg. 

HOUSEHOLD  SUOGESTIONS. 

House  plants  will  not  thrive  when  kept  in  a  draft. 

Eggs  seem  more  tender  when  put  into  water  that  is  cold, 
and  allowed  to  boil  gradually. 

Carpet  dealers  use  a  composition  called  camphorene  for 
keeping  rugs  free  from  vermin. 

Save  your  back  many  an  ache  by  hnvingyour  ironing  board 
a  little  higher  than  usual,  high  enough  so  that  you  need  not 
bend  over  it.  The  suggestion  might  also  apply  to  the  sink 
and  kitchen  table. 

—Kathryn  Maher. 


Original  In  Good  HotiSEKSBPiNc. 

HOm  01  F&AOTIOAIi  PAHOT  WOBK. 

PILLOWS  AND  Pillow  Making. 

MONG  the  most  useful  and  comfort-giving  articles 
of  fancy  work  are  the  pretty  pillows  which  are  seen 
in  such  luxurious  abundance  nowadays.  Few  rooms 
in  the  modem  house  are  free  from  their  invasion, 
and  parlor,  living-room,  library  and  bedroom  are  all 
made  more  attractive  by  these  dainty  things  so  sug- 
gestive of  ease  and  comfort.  For  couches  they  are 
indeed  indispensable,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  many  a 
chair  whose  unyielding  back  has  heretofore  only  served  to  re- 
mind you  that  you  too  have  a  back  and  a  very  tired  one,  may 
become  a  haven  of  rest  and  peace  by  the  addition  of  one  of 
these  pillows.  These  may  be  made  artistic  and  pretty  with  little 
work  and  very  slight  expense,  by  using  some  of  the  materials 
so  much  in  vogue  now  for  decorative  purposes.  Blue  denim 
or  blue  jeans  is  a  very  effective  covering,  and  combines  the 
many  merits  of  being  cheap,  durable,  artistic  and  fashionable. 
It  may  be  made  up  on  either  the  right  or  the  wrong  side,  and 
the  rather  intense  blue  tone  is  softened  very  much  by  re- 
peated washings  before  using  it.  One  of  the  newest  of  these 
pillows  is  oblong  rather  than  square,  a  conventional  design 
marked  on  the  under  or  lighter-colored  side  of  the  denim  and 
outlined  in  white  cord  either  couched  or  button-holed  down. 
The  two  narrow  ends  of  the  pillow  are  finished  by  a  long 
fringe  of  the  white  cord.  To  make  this  you  cut  the  cord  into 
twenty-two  inch  lengths  ;  take  two  of  these  lengths  and  draw 
them  through  the  denim  an  eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  edge  ; 
twist  them  tightly,  and  tie  a  little  two-inch  tassel  made  of  the 
cord  into  the  end.  Repeat  this  along  the  end  of  the  pillow 
at  intervals  of  an  inch  or  inch  and  a  quarter.  The  fine  mac- 
reme  or  hammock  cord  is  the  kind  used. 

The  pillows  are  also  pretty  with  conventionalized  chry- 
santhemums, dogwood,  or  Marguerites  powdered  over  the 
top,  or  clustered  disks  or  star-shaped  figures,  and  worked  in 
white  linen  floss  or  the  heavy  rope  linen.  Or  they  may  be 
done  in  soft  yellows  and  olives,  or  white  cord  button-holed 
down  with  yellow  linen,  and  may  be  finished  simply  by  a 
heavy  twisted  white  cord.  Pillows  of  the  white  Bolton  sheet- 
ing are  worked  in  the  rope  linens  which  come  in  the  tapestry 
colors.  The  different  shades  of  yellow  and  golden  brown* 
and  the  dull  blues,  are  particularly  effective  on  the  cream- 
colored  ground  of  the  sheeting.  A  pillow  of  unbleached 
butcher's  linen  worked  in  yellow  and  the  ends  finished  with 
the  long  cord  and  tassels  of  yellow  is  very  artistic. 

Hammock  pillows  are  long  and  narrow,  fifteen  by  twenty- 
one  inches  being  a  good  dimension.  One  covered  with  the 
plain  yellow  awning-cloth  and  finished  across  the  two  ends 
with  yellow  cord  and  tassels,  or  in  red  turkey  calico  with 
red  cord  and  tassels,  gives  a  very  gay  and  Mexican  effect 
to  the  hammock,  suggestive  of  tropical  countries  and  lan- 
gourous  ease. 

For  any  one  who  wishes  to  avoid  the  many  stitches  which 
even  a  simple  design  requires,  are  the  pretty  chintzes  and 
cretonnes,  or  the  more  expensive  India  silks  which  come  in 
such  exquisite  colorings.  These  are  decorative  with  no 
other  finish  than  that  of  drawing  in  the  four  comers  and  add- 
ing a  little  rosette  of  the  chintz  or  silk.  A  very  good  substi- 
tute for  eider-down  or  feathers  in  stufiing  these  pillows  is 
excelsior,  an  inexpensive  substance  to  be  found  at  any  up- 
holsterer's. 

Dainty  baby  pillows  are  made  by  covering  the  plain  bed- 
ticking  case  with  pink  or  blue  silesia  and  then  making  the 
little  pillow  slips  of  fine  white  linen  fastened  at  both  ends 
with  pearl  studs,  and  borders  of  drawn  work  or  lace  insertion 
above  the  hem. 
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Original  In  GOOD  Housbkbbping. 

FAHILT  FASmOIB  A.VD  FAHOEBS. 

xxn. 

Stvusb  EHGUsn  Tailor  Gowns.  Ldxveious  Wkaps,  Cohfort- 
ABLE  Underwear  and  Sensible  Boots. 

JHE  plain  styles  of  the  English  tailor  prevail 
in  the  street  dress.  They  are  more  pro- 
nounced in  their  severity  and  simplicity 
than  in  any  season  past.  The  plain 
smoothly-fitting  bodices  which  have  been 
a  part  of  the  street  gown  for  several  sea- 
sons are  retained  and  are  furnished  with 
plain  vests  of  heavy  corded  silk  with  revers 
of  braiding  or  velvet  at  the  sides.  The 
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bodice  Is  still  short  on  the  hips  and  is  finished  with  a  slig:ht 
point  or  square  tabs  at  the  back.  Such  bodices  as  these  form 
the  house  waist  for  the  majority  of  tailor  costumes,  though  in 
some  instances  tailors  are  using  the  short  jacket  reaching 
nearly  to  the  waist  line  with  a  closely-fitted  vest  which  ends 
at  the  waist  line  under  a  gathered  First  Empire  girdle.  This 
jacket  closely  resembles  the  Zouave  jackets  worn  twenty 
years  ago,  but  the  comers  are  square  and  not  rounding,  and 
they  are  fitted  to  the  figure  and  extend  below  the  waist  at  the 
back.  A  h^h  collar,  as  high  as  the  throat  of  the  wearer  will 
bear,  and  a  close  coat  sleeve,  are  still  rigmr.  With  either 
style  of  house  waist  given  is  worn  the  plain  draped  Direcioire 
skirt  previously  described  and  which  fashionable  tailors  are 
adopting  generally.  The  simplicity  of  cut  used  this  season 
will  be  a  relief  to  the  home  dressmaker,  who,  if  she  is  pos- 
sessed o£  any  talent  in  the  art,  can  easily  model  a  stylish 
gown  of  cloth  and  finish  it  as  daintily  and  deftly  as  a  tailor's 
workwoman.  The  greatest  drawback  is  in  the  fitting.  If  she 
is  not  skillful  in  this  way,  it  is  far  wiser  for  her  to  have  the 
bodice  of  her  gown  cut,  fitted  and  basted  for  her.  It  may  be 
a  relief  to  women  who  are  struggling  with  home  dressmakers 
to  know  that  some  of  the  best  tailors  make  misfits,  owing  in 
some  cases  to  carelessness  induced  by  the  rush  of  business. 

The  Directolre  polonaise  with  its  wide  revers  and  flaring 
collar  is  a  popular  model  for  tailor  dresses.  English  women 
do  not  wear  an  outside  wrap  with  their  street  gowns,  but  add 
underneath  their  bodice  or  polonaise,  a  vest  of  chamois  to 
give  additional  warmth.  The  milder  and  more  equable  cli- 
mate of  England,  together  with  the  fact  that  English  women 
habituate  themselves  to  an  indoor  atmosphere  colder  than  an 
American  woman  would  consider  tolerable,  renders  a  heavy 
outside  wrap  superfluous.  Linings  of  fur,  the  softest  and 
warmest  woolen  wraps  must  be  resorted  to  in  our  country  to 
counteract  the  dangers  of  taking  cold  in  stepping  from  the 
dry  atmosphere  of  a  furnace-heated  house  into  the  chill  air 
of  a  winter's  morning. 

TAILOR  coats  and  SKATING  COSTtnfES. 

Short  jackets  of  smooth-faced  colored  cloths,  with  elaborate 
trimmings  a  la  miliiaire^  or  trimmings  of  braid  and  borders  of 
fur  are  still  popular  tailor  wraps  for  the  street  Tailors  have 
not  made  so  many  long  coats  in  previous  seasons,  because 
they  covered  up  the  gown  beneath  them  and  did  away  with 
the  demand  for  an  elaborate  variety  of  street  dresses.  They 
are  making  many  long  wraps  this  season  however.  In  double- 
breasted  Newmarket  styles  a  popular  shape  is  a  fine  figured 
cloth  in  solid  color  like  dark  green  or  dark  blue.  Laige 
pocket  flaps  of  braid  and  velvet  ornament  the  sides  and  large 
lap  revers  of  velvet  and  braiding  form  a  plastron  at  the  neck. 
The  Directo\re  coat  is  a  favorite  tailor's  model  for  young 
ladies.  It  extends  to  the  foot  of  the  gown  and  is  often  made 
up  in  smooth-faced  dull-green  cloth.  Three  capes  edged  with 
a  piping  fold  of  gold  braid  nearly  cover  the  shoulders.  A 
high  standing  collar  is  worn  with  the  coat  close  to  the  throat 
during  warm  weather.  During  cold  weather  this  collar  which, 


with  the  front  of  the  coat,  is  faced  with  black  astrakhan,  is 
turned  back  in  revers,  and  a  heavy  vest  of  black  astrakhan  is 
added  for  extra  warmth.  Laige  curved  pocket  flaps  and 
lapels  are  added  at  the  sides  and  back,  and  are  ornamented 
with  a  peculiar  French  button  of  huge  size,  suggestive  of  the 
Directoire  period. 

Skating  costumes  are  made  in  simple  styles  and  free  from 
drapery  so  that  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  agile  move- 
ments of  the  wearer.  Gowns  fitted  to  the  figure  in  habit 
style,  warmly  lined  and  heavily  trimmed  with  fur  are  popular 
for  this  purpose..  Cloth  caps  trimmed  with  fur  accompany 
these  gowns.  Ijong,  natural  furs  and  black  furs  of  long  fleece 
are  used  extensively  for  trimmings.  The  plainness  of  these 
gowns  is  also  relieved  by  braidings  in  elaborate  patterns. 
The  huge  Dinctoire  muff  in  vogue  years  ago  is  renewed  this 
season,  but  small  muffs  are  also  used. 

WARM  WINTER  UNDERWEAR. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  finally  a  rebellion 
among  customers  against  the  cotton  and  wool  underwear 
which  has  been  so  long  offered  us,  under  the  name  of  merino. 
This  underwear  has  been  one  of  the  shams  which  people  have 
patiently  endured,  partly  because  there  was  nothing  better 
offered  and  partly  because  of  the  careless  laundress,  who  by 
native  processes  of  her  own,  uniformly  and  promptly  shrunk 
all  wool  goods  past  wearing  limits.  Manufacturers  of  the 
ribbed  wool  and  woolen  silk  or  silk  underwear,  and  of  sani- 
tary underwear,  make  garments  which  are  of  fine  wool,  are 
dainty  to  look  at  and  comfortable  to  wear  and  whi<^  are  now 
fitting  to  the  figure  by  their  elasticity.  These  garments  leave 
no  heavy  creases  and  add  no  apparent  size  to  the  figure.  The 
choicest  of  the^e  is  the  silk  underwear,  which  in  good  quality 
begins  at  about  f  5  the  vest.  When  more  warmth  is  required, 
silk  and  wool  or  pure  wool  are  used.  The  sanitary  under- 
wear, which  is  imported,  is  made  with  fell  seams  and  is  not 
so  comfortable  for  this  reason  as  ribbed  wool,  although  the 
beautiful  white  and  natural  colored  stockinet  of  which  it  is 
made  may  be  purchased  by  the  yard  and  made  up  at  home  by 
hand  with  a  softer  seam.  As  these  seams  come  only  on  the 
shoulder  and  in  some  other  places  and  not  under  the  arms, 
they  are  not  seriously  objectionable  to  every  one.  Very  care- 
ful instructions  are  issued  by  the  manufacturers  for  the  wash- 
ing of  these  all  wool  and  silk  goods,  and  if  these  are  followed 
this  underwear  will  come  out  of  the  laundress's  hands  unin- 
jured. While  there  are  few  people  who  are  so  extreme  as  to 
insist  on  woolen  pocket  handkerchiefs  and  woolen  towels,  as 
some  of  the  more  fanatical  advocates  of  wool  do,  there  are 
also  few  intelligent  people  who  do  not  believe  that  a  woolen 
or  silk  undergarment  is  the  most  wholesome  and  comfortable 
clothing  and  that  they  are  not  essential  to  health  in  winter 
and  summer.  To  be  wholesome  and  comfortable,  this  article 
should  be  porous  and  elastic,  and  it  is  exactly  such  garments 
that  the  manufa(^res  of  the  new  styles  of  underwear  provide, 
and  for  these  reasons  they  have  at  once  become  popular  with 
sensible  and  fashionable  people. 

WAUCING  BOOIS. 

The  fashionable  walking  boot  for  winter  is  of  calfskin, 
buttoned  and  brewed  or  pieced  with  a  border  of  little  holes 
at  the  seams,  which,  however,  are  merely  ornamental  and  do 
not  extend  farther  than  the  lap  of  the  leather.  The  tip  of  the 
boot  is  pointed  and  the  soles  are  extra  stout.  For  ladies  who 
prefer  a  lighter  boot,  there  are  those  made  of  kid  morocco, 
heavy-soled,  pointed  at  the  rip  and  foxed  with  patent  leather. 

 — Hehna  Row. 

Beauty,  like  ice,  our  footinfc  doth  betray ; 
Who  can  tread  sure  on  the  smooth,  slippery  way  } 
Pleased  with  the  passage,  we  gltde^ 
And  see  the  dangers  ffl^^wS  ^ 
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THE  OOZT  OO&HEB. 

'  {/rt  t&it  eamtr  «v  propost  ^  kiait  pleasant  gOMsip  with  vitr  rtadtrt  and 
eorrttpmdtnti,  in  passing  matters  of  houstkotd  interest,  and  that  it  may  be 
made  OH  instrtuOve  and  frofitaiU  Household  Mxchange,  we  ittvite  corrts- 
p^ndemt  €0  inquiry  and  U^ormatioH  on  all  su^ects  ^  genertU  isiterettand 
vahu  to  the  Ifomos  ef  the  f^itrtf.]— Good  HounKimiia 


We  have  sevenl  contributioos  for  our  "  Cozy  Comer "  depart- 
ment, every  way  worthy  of  publication,  which  do  not  appear  for 
the  reason  that  the  names  and  addresses  tA  the  writes  are  not 
given.  Only  such  contributions  will  be  printed  in  any  department 
of  Good  Housekeeping  as  are  accompanied  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  imttr^EditerofGoaD  Hocsbkebping. 


CREAMED  CHICKEN. 

Editor  cfGOQH  Housekeeping  : 

Will  some  good  cook  please  give  recipe  for  **  Creamed  Chicken  " 
in  the  Cosy  Comer,  and  greatly  oblige,  Mrs.  L.  K. 

Inoxanapolis,  Ind.   

how  long  does  it  take? 

Editor  «f  Good  Housekekpihg  : 

Can  any  reader  of  the  Cozy  Comer  tell  me  how  long  it  takes,  by 
the  pound,  to  cook  the  various  meats  in  a  braising  pan  ? 

LocKFORT,  N.  Y.        _____  Mrs.  C  A.  W. 

WOMEN'S  EXCHANGES. 

Editor  cf  GooJ>  HOUSBKKIFIKO: 

Will  some  one  please  give,  in  Good  Housekeeping,  the  different 
addresses  of  the  Woman's  Exchange  in  New  York  City,  also  if 
there  is  one  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  where?  £.  B.  L. 

Washington,  D.  C.  ,  

pish  balls. 
Editor  if  Good  Housbkeepino  : 

I  would  say  to  "  J.  M.  S. "  that  the  followii^  redpe  for  fish  balls 
gives  entire  satisfaction  at  our  house,  and  since  using  it  the  mik- 
ing ci  fish  balls  has  been  robbed  of  all  terror.  To  one  cuj^ul  of 
dry  codfish  picked  fine,  add  three  capfols  of  potatoes,  peeled  ^d 
cut  in  thick  slices ;  cook  all  together,  putting  the  fish  on  top  of  the 
potatoes.  When  the  potatoes  are  done,  drsdn  and  mash  the  fish 
and  potato  together,  always  being  careful  to  remove  any  bone 
which  may  be  in  the  fish ;  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  milk,  a  small 
salt  spoonful  of  white  pepper  and  one  tablespoonful  of  butter; 
mix  thoroughly,  and  when  cool  add  one  well  beaten  egg.  They 
are  very  good  without  the  egg,  but  are  rather  more  creamy  with  it. 

Dorchester,  Mass.    E.  E.  W, 

COOKIES  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  BOGS. 
Editor  ff  Good  Housekeeping: 

A.  B.  B.  will  find  that  cookies  made  after  the  foUowing  recipe 
are  delicious  and  never  grow  hard : 

Lehon  Cookies.— One  cupful  of  butter,  two  of  sugar,  three  eggs,  one 
teupoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  the  juice  of  one  lemon ;  add  the  grated 
rind  tnd  floor  enough  (about  a  quarQ  to  make  of  proper  consistency  for 
rollii^. 

Another  that  is  good  is  as  follows : 

One  cupful  of  sugar,  one-half  cupful  of  shortening,  one  egg,  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  milk,  very  small  teaspoonful  aoda  (no  cream  tartar), 
nutmeg  or  caraway  seeds.  To  make  them  without  an  tgg,  use  two  small 
teaapoonfuls  of  cream  tartar  and  doable  the  quantity  (rf  milk,  which  will 
be  half  a  cupful.  E.  £.  W. 

Doechestes,  Mass.   

A  DISINFECTANT. 
Edi^ of  KjOOD  Housekeeping: 

In  answer  to  "  An  Anxious  Inquirer,"  who  asks  for  a  disinfec- 
tant, I  send  the  inclosed  taken  from  a  medical  journal :  "  Esmarch 
concludes  a  series  of  extended  experiments  on  the  disinfection  of 
rooms,  with  the  conclusion  that  were  he  relying  on  these  experiments 
to  recommend  a  method  of  disinfecting  walls,  he  should  give  the 
preference  before  all  others  to  rubbing  with  bread.  The  wall  is 
thereby  most  certainly  cleansed  from  all  germs ;  the  procedure  is 
absolutely  without  danger,  and  makes  possible  an  immediate  occu- 
pation of  the  room,  which  can  scarcely  be  considered  justifiable 
after  disinfection  with  corrosive  sublimate ;  and,  finally,  it  is  easy 


and  inexpensive  even  for  untrained  people  to  carry  out  He  be- 
lieves also  that  in  this  way  the  danger  of  subsequent  infection 
from  the  wall  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  so  far  as  can  be  jw^^ed 
from  the  standpoint  of  knowle^e  we  now  possess. 


CINNAMON  BUNS. 
Editor  ef  GooD  Housekbepino  : 

Mrs.  "  R.  W.  W.,"  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  wiU  find  the  following  recipe 
for  Cinnamon  Buns  a  good  one:  One  and  one-half  cupfuls  of 
milk,  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  sugar,  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  yeast, 
mixed  with  flour  to  make  a  sponge  of  the  usual  consistency;  let  it 
rise  over  night.  In  the  morning,  add  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  sugar, 
one-half  of  a  cupful  of  butter,  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  currants  or 
raisins.  Set  to  rise  again,  and  when  light  roll  out  to  about  half  an 
inch  in  thickness,  sprinkle  generously  with  sugar  and  ground  cin- 
namon. (The  taste  of  some  may  require  a  spreading  of  butter  at 
this  point.)  After  rolling  up  closely,  cut  into  slices  about  an  inch 
in  thickness,  lay  these  on  a  buttered  pan  and  let  them  rise.  When 
light,  moisten  the  top  with  milk,  and  bake  brown, 

Springfield,  Mass.    Mrs.  F.  A.  L. 

SUGAR  COOKIES,  COLOGNE  WATER  AND  PISH  BALLS. 
Editor  of  Good  Housekeeping: 

SugarCookies.— ForA.  B.  B.  One  cupful  of  sugar,  one-half  cnpfui;of 
batter  and  one  egg  beaten  to  a  cream ;  add  two-thirds  capful  of  milk  in 
which  is  dissolved  half  a  teaspoonful  of  soda,  flavor  to  taste,  mix  soft, 
knead  very  little,  and  cut  nearly  half  an  inch  thick.  If  cream  is  substi- 
tuted for  the  milk  and  butter,  the  cookies  will  melt  in  the  mouth.  Half 
a  cupful  of  finely  grated  cocouiut  or  dried  currants  may  be  added  for 
variety,  or  a  thin  slice  of  citron  on  each  Molde. 

Home- MADE  Cologne  Watbe.— One  quart  of  alcohol,  three  drams 
eadi  <tf  oil  of  lavender,  hergamot  and  essence  of  lemon,  one  dram  of  oil 
(rf  rosemary  and  three  drops  of  <^  <rf  dnnsmon. 

Fish  Balls.— Fish  balls  should  be  made  into  perfectly  round  balls 
and  then  dipped  into  a  beaten  egg.  If  the  fat  is  hot  enough  they  will  not 
••Tumble.'*  M.  CD. 

West  Stkatford,  Ct. 

COLOGNE  AND  PERFUMED  WATER. 

Editor  tf  Good  Housereefiho  : 

I  see  an  inquiry  in  Good  Housekeeping  for  a  redpe  for  co- 
logne, and  send  one  which  I  think  good  and  also  recipes  for  two  or 
three  kinds  of  perfumed  water;  the  Florida  water  especially,  I 
have  found  excellent  for  use  in  severe  headaches : 

Cologne  Water.— One  gallon  of  alcohol,  twelve  drams  oil  of  laven- 
der, twelve  dratna  oil  of  bergamot,  twelve  drams  essence  of  lemon,  four 
drams  oil  of  rosemary,  twelve  drops  oil  of  cinnamon. 

Lavender  Cologne.— One  ounce  oil  of  lavender,  one-eighth  ounce 
oil  of  rosemary,  one-quarter  onnce  oil  of  bergamot,  half  ounce  essence  of 
musk,  one  pint  of  rectified  spirits. 

Florida  Water.— Two  onnces  oil  of  he^amo^  one-half  ounce  oil  of 
lemon,  one-half  ounce  oil  of  orange,  one  dram  oil  of  nnoli,  two  otmces 
tincture  of  benzoin,  three  gallons  of  pore  alcohol.  Reduce  two  per  cent, 
and  filter  with  magnesia. 

Florida  Water  (anothes).— Two  drams  oil  of  lavender,  two  drams 
oil  of  bergamot,  two  drams  oil  of  lemon,  ten  drops  oil  of  rose,  one  dram 
oil  of  neroli,  one  dram  tinctnre  xA  tumeric,  thirty  drops  oil  of  balm,  two 
pints  of  best  alcohol. 

Lavender  Water.— Four  ounces  oil  of  lavender,  ten  and  one-half 
drams  oil  of  bergamot,  five  drams  oil  of  cloves,  one  dram  oil  of  roses, 
one-half  dram  oil  of  origanum,  one-half  dram  oil  of  rosemary,  two  ounces 
essence  of  mask,  ten  pints  of  alcohol,  two  pints  of  water. 

Pbrfuue.— One  pint  extract  of  rose,  one  pint  extract  of  violet,  one 
pint  esprit  de  rose  (triple),  one  pmt  extract  jasmine,  one  ounce  extract  of 
ambergris,  one  onnce  extract  of  musk,  one-half  ounce  otto  of  citron,  one- 
half  ounce  otto  of  zest,  one-half  ounce  otto  of  bergamot,  one  dram  otto 
of  neroli. 

Charlestown,  Mass.    E.  F.  S. 

SOME  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 
Editor  of  Good  Housekeeping  : 

I  find  a  whole  strii^  ci  cozy  comer  questions  that  I  can  answer 
as  follows:  I  don't  know  whether  Mrs.  £.  H.  S.'s  husband  will 
consider  any  home-made  pies  as  ni«  as  those  he  eats  abroad. 
Some  men  are  that  way,  eitherrirom  soine  zest  that  visiting  lends 
their  appetite  or  from  ''pan  cn^ecbuess,^  aslhe  old  ^y  said  of 
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her  cn»»^tch  spouse.  But  I  can  give  her  a  recipe  (and  a  secret) 
about  custard  jdes  which  has  never  failed  to  please  the  inexorably 
hypocritical  masculines  for  whom  we  purvey.  I  got  the  recipe  I 
give  from  a  northem  housekeeper  whose  pies  never  failed  in  de- 
liciousness.  The  "secret"  was  spontaneous  evolution  after  fre- 
quent disheartening  failures.   Here  is  the  recipe : 

Custard  Pies. — First  make  your  pastry  and  line  a  deep  baking-pan. 
Have  the  oven  good  and  hot,  so  ttiat  the  moment  the  pie  goes  in  it  will 
begin  to  bake  liefore  it  has  time  to  cook  into  the  crust  and  make  it  horrid. 
A  pound  of  flour  and  half  a  pound  of  lard  will  make  crust  enough  for 
four  pies.  Then  take  one  quart  of  new  morning's  milk,  four  fresh  eggs, 
eight  tablespoonfuls  of  white  sugar,  a  ptnch  of  salt,  and  half  a  nutmeg ; 
also,  and  this  is  the  secret,  a  tablespoonful  of  fresh  butter.  Beat  the 
eggs,  sugar  and  butter  together  until  very  light,  grate  in  the  nutmeg,  add 
the  pinch  of  salt,  stir  in  the  milk  and  pour  it  in  the  pan  and  go  straight 
to  the  oveo  with  it.  Watch  it  carefully,  and  just  as  soon  as  yon  find  it 
is  "set  "and  a  knife  blade  stuck  into  it  comes  out  clean,  take  it  right 
out  of  the  oven.  To  stay  in  a  minute  after  it  gets  firm  will  make  it 
watery.  The  spoonful  of  butter,  and  the  instant  removal  from  the  oven 
are  the  only  "  secrets "  in  custard  pies.  The  flavoring,  of  course,  is  a 
matter  of  taste;  we  always  use  nutmeg,  but  then  we  prefer  it. 

Try  this  recipe,  my  lady,  and  see  if  your  liege  lord  doesn't  find 
the  pies  you  make  equal  to  those  he  has  eaten  at  "  Cooley'a  hotel." 
If  he  says  they  are  not,  why  tell  him  his  taste  is  not  to  be  relied 
on,  and  go  your  my  serenely. 

1  don't  know  if  the  following  is  the  recipe  that  •*  Mrs.  R.  W.  W." 
asks  for,  but  it  is  one  way  of  making  dnnamon  buns. 

CiHNAHON  Buns.— Three  pounds  of  best  flour,  half  a  pound  of  soft 
white  sugar,  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  four  fresh  eggs,  a  teacupfol  of 
good  yeast,  a  pint  of  new  milk,  and  three  tablespoonfuls  of  powdered 
dnnaoion.  Beat  the  eggs  and  sugar  and  half  of  the  ciimamon  together 
until  Tciy  ligh^  rub  the  butter  into  half  of  the  flour,  put  the  yeast  and 
milk  together,  vtd  witih  it  mix  up  the  beaten  en^i  butter  and  floor  into 
a  batter  and  set  it  in  a  warm  plan  to  rise ;  whm  ligb^  add  the  other  half 
of  the  flour  and  set  it  to  rise  again.  When  very  light,  make  tlie  buns 
into  round  balls  about  the  size  of  a  medinm  roll,  roll  them  flat  with  the 
rolling  pin,  and  set  them  in  a  well  buttered  pan  to  rise  again.  When 
very  light,  bake  them  in  a  quick  oven,  and  as  soon  as  done  strew  the 
tops  thickly  with  the  other  half  of  the  dnnamon  and  loaf  sugar  well 
mixed  together,  say  a  teacupfol  of  sugar.  It  is  better  to  sift  the  sugar 
and  cinnamon  together  once  or  twice  to  get  it  well  mixed,  and  then  sift 
it  over  the  top  of  the  buns  as  soon  as  they  are  taken  from  the  oven. 

As  it  happens,  I  have  all  the  recipes  asked  for  at  my  finger  tips, 
but  A.  6.  B.'s.  We  think  cookies  expensive  things  the  way  we 
make  them. 

Cookies.— Our  recipe  for  them  is  precisely  that  for  pound  cake,  ex- 
cept that  only  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  butter  is  used,  and  sufficient 
flour  is  added  to  make  the  batter  a  dough  that  can  be  rolled  out  on  a 
board.  Koll  It  very  thin  and  cut  any  shape  you  fancy  with  jagging  irons, 
or  cake  cutters.  Fry  them  in  boiling  lard  sufficient  to  float  them.  Take 
them  out  as  soon  as  they  get  a  light  brown  color  with  a  perforated  skim- 
mer, drain  well  and  lay  them  on  blotting  paper,  on  a  napkin  near  the 
fire  to  dry  off  all  the  lard. 

Cookies  without  Eggs. — One  pint  of  rich  sour  cream,  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  one  pound  of  good  sugar  (we  always  use  soft  white  sugar 
for  cakes),  a  teanpoonful  of  ground  cinnamon,  or  one  grated  nutmeg, 
one  teaspoonful  of  soda  sifted  m  with  a  pound  of  flour.  Mix  all  well  to- 
gether, first  creaming  the  si^ar  and  butter.  Add  more  flour  if  necessary 
to  make  a  dough  that  can  be  rolled  out  and  cut  into  cakes.  If  the  cream 
is  not  sour,  add  two  teaspoonfuls  of  lemon  juice  or  cream  of  tartar.  Roll 
thin  and  fry  in  boiling  lard  as  directed  in  the  first  reape. 

There  are  those  who  make  cookies  by  the  ordinary  "  tea  cake  " 
recipe,  the  only  di£Eerence  being  that  they  are  cooked  in  boiling 
lard  instead  of  being  t>aked  in  an  oven,  but  this  can  hardly  be  called 
good  housekeeping. 

Disinfectants. — For  a  disinfectant  in  rooms  we  think  nothing  better 
than  a  saucer  of  chloride  of  zinc.  Set  in  an  out  of  the  way  place  where 
it  will  not  be  touched  by  dress  skirts,  or  the  hands  of  little  children. 
All  druggists  can  furnish  it.  But  as  several  are  asked  for,  I  give  a  list 
furnished  to  me  by  a  first-rate  physician.  He  said :  *'  Bromo-chloraline 
is  one  of  the  best,  so  are  Pratt's  disinfectants,  called  *  Pratt's  chlorides, ' 
'Darby's  prophylactic  fluid,'  carbolic  acid  No.  i,  strong  solution  of 
copperas,  fumes  of  burning  sulphur,  and  in  the  Southern  states  a  tin 
plate  of  lump  rosin,  or  crude  turpentine  is  set  on  the  hearth  or  on  two 
bricks  (so  as  not  to  bum  the  floor)  and  set  on  fire  and  the  smoke  allowed 
to  fill  the  room.  Neither  the  sulphur  nor  rosin  can  be  burnt  in  a  room 
in  which  any  one  remains,  as  the  fumes  of  the  sulphur  will  suffocate  and 
the  rosin  smoke  is  irritating  in  excess."  Rebecca  Cameron. 


QTUBT  H0TTB8  WITH  THE  QUIOE  TITTED. 

FoK  THE  Children  of  the  Household  and  the 
Childrbn  of  a  Larger  Growth 

AS  WELL. 


[CantHtu/iont  for  this  department  are  always  in  order,  the  only  frtmam 
hting  that  everythtng  tubmitied  shall  Refresh  and  entertainii^.] 


I60.-CHARADE. 
"  You  the  whole"  said  the  irate  father, 

And  he  locked  the  door  and  hid  the  key. 
"I  the  whole"  said  the  dauntless  daughter, 

Bnt  yoo  see  I'll  spell  it  without  the/. 

So  sIm  kept  her  word,  and  the  baffled  father 
At  last  forgave,  and  her  went  to  see ; 

And  what  do  yon  think  they  had  for  supper  ? 
My  wMe,  with  bread  and  cake,  and  tea. 


C.  A.N. 


laL-MBTAQ^AM. 
(i)  I  am  a  grain,  (a)  Behead  me,  I  am  a  force  or  principle  in 
nature.  (3)  Behead  me  again,  I  devour.  (4)  Behead  me  once  more, 
I  am  now  but  a  preposition,  (s)  Behead  me  yet  once  more,  I  am 
at  the  end  of  feet.  A. 


152.-ENIGMA. 
Take  a  thousand  and  one,  add  fifty  twice, —  .  ^ 
Tla  where  things  coarse  are  made  fine  in  a  trice. 


One. 


ISS.-UNFINISHED  SENTENCES. 

1.  The  physician  said  that  the  bone  was  the 

2.  The  fair  «  «  •  •  broi^^ht  ns  some  »  •  •  « to  drink  which  she 
herself  had  «  •  «  «. 

3.  In»«»»«the««»«« have  little  to  say  in  church  matters. 

4.  The  child  •  •  •  »  « the  beautiful «  »  •  «  •  while  she  continues 
to  «  «  •  •  »  at  the  strangers. 

5.  When  he  is  «  »  «  •  •  he  will  •  •  *  »  •  and  break  things  though 
they  may  be  «  •  «  •  *  much.   Ten. 

1 64.-CONUN  DRUMS. 

1.  Why  is  a  person  who  has  lost  his  way  often  like  a  pioneer  ? 

2.  What  is  that  which  the  housekeeper,  the  clergyman,  the 
doctor,  the  banker,  the  lawyer,  the  editor,  the  farmer,  the  clerk 
possess  yet  no  living  being  can  boast  of  owning  ?  A.  H. 

ie5.-A  LITERARY  DINNER. 

Every  reader  of  Good  Housekeeping  is  cordially  invited  to 
the  Literary  Dinner,  so  attractively  spread  on  Good  Housekeep- 
ing's table,  on  the  following  page,  where  thirty-nine  dishes  are 
arranged  in  place  on  the  table  and  sixty  guests  seated  around  it 
The  names  of  the  dishes  and  guests  are  characterized  as  plainly  as 
may  be,  in  riddle,  and  for  the  solution  and  correct  naming  of  these 
three  prizes  will  be  awarded,  the  First  to  the  one  who  gives  a 
solution,  naming  both  dishes  and  guests  correctly ;  the  Second  to 
the  one  who  first  gives  correctly  the  names  of  the  guests  alone ; 
and  the  Third  for  the  first  correct  rendering  of  the  names  of  the 
dishes  only,  mmprising  the  Bill  of  Fare. 

PRIZES. 

First.— Fruit  Dish  Dessert  Set,  consisting  of  a  decorated  poi^ 
celain  fruit  dish,  si^r  bowl  and  cream  pitcher  mounted  on  asilver 
and  gold  inlaid  standard.  This  set  is  valued  at  ^  and  is  from 
the  celebrated  manufactory  of  the  Meriden  Britannia  Company, 
Meriden,  Ct.,  whose  reputation  for  fine  silver  ware  is  world-wide. 

Second.— The  Economy  Wall  Desk,  so  constructed  as  to 
occupy  but  little  room  and  at  the  same  time  afiord  those  con- 
veniences always  needed  where  writing  is  to  be  done.  It  is 
fastened  to  the  wall,  and  when  closed  occupies  no  more  space 
than  a  wall  cabinet  and  is  a  handsome  decoration  for  the  room. 
This  desk  is  manufactured  by  the  CortUnd  Desk  Company,  Cort- 
land, N.  Y.,  and  is  valued  at  110.50. 

Third.— Goodholme's  Domestic  Cyclopedia,  an  invaluable  book 
of  reliable  household  information,  and  an  indispensable  work  in 
all  well-ordered  houses.  Published  by  qTX  X<V^E<N4<i9  &  C**^ 
New  York.  Digitized  by 
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A  DINNER. 


Lit 
a 

I 


9C 

her 

Q 

She  who  sd 
father's  seep 

He  who  said, 
give  up  the 

1 

Scotland's  R< 
liverer. 

The  good  nun  but  bad  king 
irhoM  blood  flowed  at 
Whitehall. 


The  poet  who  was  not  for 
*      one  age  but  for  all  time. 


Begot  by  butchen  bat  by 
bishops  bred. 


The  inventor  of  the  side^ 
saddle  and  the  originator  ^ 
of  the  massacre  of  Saint  " 
Bartholomew. 
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A  FAOE  OF  FUamVE  TEASE. 
Gathbekd  Hub  ahd  Thbrb. 

the  loved  and  lost. 

The  loTcd  and  lost  I    Why  do  we  call  them 
lost? 

Because  we  miss  them  from  our  onward  road  ? 
God's  unseen  angel  o'er  our  pathway  crost, 
Looked  on  us  all,  and  loTing  them  the  most, 

Straightwaj  relieved  them  of  life's  weary 
load. 

And  this  we  call  a  "loss;"  oh  I  selfish  sorrow 

Of  selfish  hearts  1  Oh  I  we  of  little  faith  I 
Let  us  look  round,  some  argument  to  borrow 
Why  we  in  patience  should  await  the  morrow 
That  surely  most  sacceed  this  night  of  death. 

'Ay,  look  upon  this  dreary,  desert  pathi 

The  thorns  and  thistles  vheresoe'er  we  torn  i 
What  trials  and  what  tears,  what  wrongs  and 
wrath, 

What  struggles  and  what  strife  the  Journey 
hath  I 

They  have  escaped  from  these,  and  lot  we 

mourn. 

Ask  the  poor  sailor,  when  the  wreck  is  done, 
Who  with  his  treasure  strove  the  shore  to 
reach 

While  with  the  raging  waves  he  battled  on, 
Was  it  not  joy  where  every  joy  seemed  gone, 
To  see  his  loved  ones  landed  on  the  beach  ? 

A  poor  wajrfarer,  leading  by  the  hand 
A  little  child,  had  halted  by  the  well 
To  wash  from  off  her  feet  the  clingii^  sand 
And  tell  the  tired  boy  of  that  bright  land 
Where,  this  long  jonmey  past,  they  longed 
to  dwell ; 

When  lo  I  the  King  who  many  mansions  had, 
Drew  near  and  looked  upon  the  suffering 
tvrain, 

Then  pitying  spake,  "  Give  me  the  little  lad : 
In  strength  renewed,  and  glorious  beauty  clad, 
I'll  bring  him  with  me  when  I  come  again." 

Did  she  make  answer  selfishly  and  wrong— 
"  Nay,  but  the  woes  I  feel  he  too  must  share  1 " 

Or,  rather  bursting  into  joyful  song. 

Go  on  her  way  rejoicing  and  made  strong 
To  struggle  on,  since  he  was  freed  from  care. 

We  will  do  likewise ;  Death  has  made  ao  breach 
In  lore  and  sjrmpathy,  in  hope  and  trust ; 

If  outward  sign  or  sound  our  ears  ne'er  reach, 

Tktrf  is  an  inward  spiritual  speech 
That  greets  us  still,  though  mortal  tongues  be 
dust. 

It  bids  us  do  the  work  that  they  laid  down- 
Take  up  the  song  where  they  broke  off  the 

,         strain ; 

So  journeying  till  we  reach  the  heavenly  town, 
Where  are  laid  up  our  treasures  and  our  crown, 
And  our  lost  loved  ones  will  be  found  again. 

— Church  <^  England  Magazine. 


BBSIDB  THE  CRADLE. 

There,  in  his  tiny  cot,  he  is  sleeping  a  sinless 
sleep, — 

Here,  by  his  cradle'Side,  I  sit  and  watch,  and 
weep. 

Watch,  with  the  thought  of  his  future  searing 

my  weary  brain, — 
Weep,  for  the  toil  it  will  bring  htm, —  the 

sorrow,  the  care,  and  the  pain. 
Have  I  not  done  him  a  wron^,  in  flinging  hfm 

into  the  strife  ? 
Will  be  thank  me  one  day,  think  yon,  for  the 

thankless  gift  of  life? 


Calm  is  his  baby  slumber,  with  rosy  lips  apart; 
Ah  me  I  to  think  of  him  sleepless,  tossing  with 
aching  heart  I 

Deadly  the  struggle  for  bread  —  fiercer  and 

fiercer  it  grows : 
Will  he  stand  or  fall  in  the  battle,  my  darling 

one  7  God  knows  I 

Dreary  the  dull,  sad  round,  from  morning  till 

evening  l^bt— 
Out  to  the  desk  with  the  day,  home  from  the 

desk  at  night. 

Will  life  have  notUng  better  to  offer  my  dearest 

one  ? 

Then  better,  a  thousand  times  better,  his  life 
had  never  begun. 

Yet,  if  success  be  his  lot,  will  happiness  come 
in  its  train  ? 

Or  is  that  buta  phantom  light,  that  we  follow, 
but. never  attain  ? 

Success  1  to  be  fawned  on  by  some,  reviled  and 

belittled  by  most ; 
Hated  for  winning  the  race  by  the  crowd  who 

have  struggled  and  lost 

The  snares  of  die  evil  women  arewaidng  his 

feet  to  entwine. 
And  the  rattling  lure  of  the  dice-box,  and  the 

strong  arch-curse  of  vine. 

His  heart  will  be  torn  by  the  cry  of  the  hungry 

he  cannot  feed, 
While  Dives  rolls  by  in  his  chariot,  andLaza< 

rus  dies  in  his  need. 

And  the  clash  of  contending  creeds  will  hurtle 

about  his  head. 
But  the  world  will  be  dark  and  cheerless,  as 

though  goodness  and  God  were  dead. 

Have  I  not  done  him  a  wrong,  in  flinging  him 

into  the  strife  ? 
Will  he  not  pray  for  the  rest  that  ends  our 

poor  wearisome  life  ? 


There,  in  his  bal^  cot,  he  is  sleeping  a  Unless 
sleep, — 

Here,  by  his  cradle-aide,  I  sit,  and  watch,  and 
weep. 

—Alfred  BeHyn. 


HARVEST-TIME. 

Across  the  sunlit  fields  the  reapers  come, 
Bearing  the  garnered  sheaves  in  gladsome 
train, 

And  in  a  long  procession,  one  by  one 
Singing  a  melody,  some  sweet  refrain : 

And  far  beyond,  the  distant  meadows'  green 
Stretches  in  beauty  o'er  the  summer  main  ; 

From  sky  to  sky  a  vast  expanse  is  seen 
Of  wondrous  fields  on  fields  of  golden  grain. 

Ho,  lads  I  for  the  harvest-time. 

When  the  reapers  sing 

And  the  echoes  ring 
In  the  tone  of  a  merry  chime. 

The  ebbmg  clouds  of  night  have  shadowed  far 
The  leafy  wood  and  purple  mountain's  height, 

Till  silently  above,  each  glorious  star 
Waxes  and  wanes  within  the  sombre  night ; 

And  when  the  harvest-moon,  like  some  romance, 
Breaks  thro'  the  darkness  and  the  gloom  of 
night, 

Upon  the  green  the  joyful  reapers  dance 
To  music  when  the  summer  stars  are  bright 
Ho,  lads  I  for  the  harvest-time. 
When  the  reapers  sing 
And  die  echoes  ring 
In  the  tone  of  a  merry  chime. 

—MaMHaydtn. 


OUTLIVED. 
I  often  hear  it  spoken  now,  the  name 
That  once  had  power  my  inmost  soul  to 

thrill, 

To  kindle  all  my  face  with  sudden  flame. 
And  all  my  soul  with  secret  rapture  fill. 

I  listened  calmly  to  it,  wondering 
Where  vanished  they — those  old-time  hopes 
and  fears 

That  used  to  blanch  my  cheek,  or  swiftly  luiiv 
Before  mine  eyes  a  Minding  mist  of  tears. 

I  meet  the  eyes  now  tranqati,  mconcemed, 
Where  once  a  sin^e  frigjitened  glance  I 
stole— 

Those  eyes  that  long  ago  a  pathway  burned 
Into  the  inner  temple  of  my  sooL 

I  hear  the  old,  familiar  voice,  unmoved. 

Whose  faintest  tone  was  music  in  that  day; 
No  quickened  pulse  proclaims  the  voice  be- 
loved. 

My  quickened  heart  goes  steadfast  on  her  way. 
No  bitterness,  no  shadow  of  regret 

Comes  up  to  mar  my  peace  with  secret  doubt; 
I  would  not  live  the  past  again,  nor  yet 

Be  quite  content  to  have  it  blotted  out. 

Wan  memory,  hovering  near  the  far-off  grave 
Of  our  young  love,  calls  back,  across  the 
waste, 

That  all  she  finds  is  cold  and  lifeless,  save 
The  few  pale,  mourning  flowers  henelf  has 
placed. 

Sleep  on  thou  short-lived  love ;  thy  grave  is 
deep; 

Thy  life  was  bitter,  but  thy  rest  is  sweet ; 
Thou^  o*er  thy  burial-place  none  pause  to 
weep. 

It  is  approached  by  none  save  unshod  feet 
—Ui^tn^i^* 


ENDURANCE. 
How  much  the  heart  may  bear,  and  not  break! 

How  much  the  flesh  may  suffer  and  not  die  I 
I  question  much  if  any  pain  or  ache 

Of  soul  or  body  brings  our  end  more  nigh. 
Death  chooses  his  own  time ;  till  that  is  worn. 
All  evils  may  be  borne. 

We  shrink  and  shudder  at  the  surgeon's  knife, 

Each  nerve  recoiling  from  the  cruel  steel. 
Whose  edge  seems  searching  for  the  quivering 
life; 

Yet  to  our  sense  the  bitter  pangs  reveal 
That  still,  although  the  trembling  flesh  be  torn, 
This,  also  can  be  borne. 

We  see  a  sorrow  rising  in  our  way. 

And  try  to  flee  from  the  approaching  ill. 
We  seek  some  small  escape  —  we  weep  and 
pray, 

But  when  the  blow  falls,  then  our  hearts  are 

srill— 

Not  that  the  pain  is  of  its  sharpness  shorn, 
But  think  it  can  be  borne. 

We  wind  our  life  about  another  life, 
We  hold  it  closer,  dearer  than  our  own ; 

Anon  it  faints  and  falls  in  deadly  strife, 
Leaving  us  stunned,  and  stridcen,  and  alone 

But  ah  I  We  do  not  die  with  those  we  monra ; 
This,  also  can  be  borne. 

Behold,  we  live  thft>ugh  alt  things,  famine, 

thirst, 

Bereavement,  pain ;  all  grief  and  misery, 
All  woe  and  sorrow ;  life  inflicts  its  worst 

On  soul  and  body,  bat  we  cannot  die. 
Though  we  be  sick,  and  tired,  and  faint,  and 
vrom; 

Lo  I  All  thiaga  can  be  borne 
Digitized  byCOOgte-^^"^ 
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Editors  Portfolio. 


Springfield,  Mass.,  November  24, 18S8. 


It4tui*rtd  at  Sprit^fitld  Post-Office  ss  seeojui-class  maii  matUr. 


All  eoBimnntatiou  for  the  Editorial  Departmeat  ihoald  be  iddnaaed  to  the 
Editor  of  Good  HoosBnmnNO,  Springfield,  Mm.  , 

Postage  atamps  must  accompany  all  contribations  aent  for  edtorial  condden- 
Hon,  when  the  vittendeaira  the  retamcrf  their  MSS..  if  notaooeptad. 

The  number  opposite  a  nibacribcT'i  namft,  on  the  addnas  labd  attached  to  each 
iaaue  of  Good  HoosBKBsriNO,  tiwin  to  vbat  number  the  aubacription  has 
been  paid. 

Thla  iam  of  Good  HocaBxnriMO  is  oopyriglitad,  bat  ow  eiuhangea  art 
invited  to  extract  from  its  columns— due  credit  being  gtw— as  ther  may  de^re, 
aave  the  cwtrlbutlons  <rf  Miss  MuiA  Pasloa,  all  rights  in  these  bdng  esp»- 
dally  reserved  to  the  irrHer. 

The  spedal  papen  whidi  appear  Id  Good  iHouskubping  wtU  be  written 
expressly  for  its  pages  by  our  selected  contributors,  and,— iriOi  rare  excep^ims,— 
the  en^  Table  of  Contents  will  be  served  up  from  our  own  larder.  Whenerer 
we  borrow  from  a  ndghbor  a  Ut  of  this  or  a  Ute  of  that,  we  shall  say  where  socfa 
Mt  or  bite  came  from,  and  to  whom  It  bdonga. 

To  All  NnrsDiALMa. 
Retail  Newadealera  can  send  thdr  orders  for  Good  Housbkbbfiho  to  the 
News  Companies  from  which  they  procure  their  regular  supplies  and  have  them 
Died.  It  will  be  fnmtsbed  regularly  by  Oie  foDowing  companies:  American 
News  Co.,  International  News  Co.,  National  News  Co.,  New  York  News  Co., 
New  York ;  Amoican  News  Co.,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  Omaha  and  St  Paul ; 
Brooklyn  News  Co.,  and  Williamsburg  News  Co.,  Brooklyn;  Baltimore  News 
Co.,  Baltimore;  Central  News  Co.,  Philadelphia;  Cincinnati  News  Co.,CiD> 
dnnati;  Cleveland  News  Co.,  Cleveland;  New  England  News  Co.,  Boston; 
Western  News  Co.,  Chicago;  nttsburg  News  Co.,  Pittsbunc;  Washington  News 
Co..  Washington,  D.  C;  Newark  News  Co^  Newark;  St  Louis  News  Co.,  St 
Louis ;  New  Orienns  News  Ca,  New  Orleans ;  San  Frandsco  News  Co.,  San 
nandsco;  Rhode  Ishnd  News  Co.,  Providence;  Albany  News  Co.,  Albany; 
Nortbcm  News  Co.,  Troy;  Detroit  News  Ca,  Detrtrft;  Montreal  News  Co. 
Montreal ;  Tonmto  News  Co.,  Toronto  and  Clifton,  Canada. 


OOimUBnTOSS  to  good  EOHSMEEFIVa 

Will  Please  Note  Now  and  for  Aix  Cohino  Time. 

Thai — All  contributions  for  publication  will  be  considered  and 
passed  upon  at  the  editor's  earliest  convenience  after  being  re- 
ceived— 

TXo/— Accepted  manuscripts  will  be  printed  at  such  time  as  the 
subject  matter  of  each  paper  may  be  found  pertinent  and  proper 
in  context  with  other  papers  of  same  issue,  to  the  end  that— 
**  Variety,  whidi  is  the  spice  of  life,"  and  an  appetizing  seasonii^ 
as  well  to  our  Bills  of  Fare — may  be  successfully  introduced — 

That—Qoon  Housekeeping  has  reached  a  circulation,  both  in 
numbers  and  circumference,  that  it  makes  it  a  necessity  to  put 
"  copy  "  into  the  hands  of  its  printers,  for  each  number,  four  weeks 
before  the  date  of  issue,  in  order  that  remote  subscribers  and 
newsmen  may  have  their  copies  in  hand  and  on  sale  a  few  days 
beftxe  the  publication  date— 

7Xa/— Each  contribution  will  p^d  for  by  check  bearing  even 
date  with  the  issue  of  die  number  in  which  the  contribution  is 
published — 

TPutt—K  return  of  a  manuscript  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  it 
is  not  meritorious,  or  that  it  would  not  be  accepted  by  publications 
of  a  different  nature,  or  an  editor  of  different  ideas  from  our  own— 

That— A.  return  of  a  manuscript  with  a  {Anted  slip  announcii^ 
its  non-appearance  on  the  ground  of  not  being  available,  or  for  the 
reason  that  the  editorial  hopper  is  ftdl  and  runnii^  over,  is  simply 
a  necessity  <A  circumstance  and  not  a  discourtesy  in  any  sense  of 
the  term — 

That — To  write  a  letter  of  explanation  with  every  returned  man- 
nscript  would  require  more  time  than  a  busy  editor  has  at  disposal 
and  would  be  a  ruinous  tax  upon  both  time  and  labor— 

7%a^ Writers  who  may  wish  to  have  their  manuscript^  returned 
in  case  tA  nonacceptance,  must  endose  return  posta^^  their 
communications.  All  manuscript  unaccompanied  ftiurn 
postage,  in  case  of  not  being  retained Jor  ust,  will  btjti^  tgr 
uift  keeping  "  unta  called  for," 


THAKKSGiraa  DAY. 

Our  annual  national  festal  day  is  near  at  hand.  Plenty  and 
prosperity  abound  and  health  and  happiness  are  ours  to  enjoy. 
Let  it,  then,  be  made  a  genuine  Day  of  Thanks. 

Day  of  Thanks  for  the  blessings  of  heaven,  in  the  varied  con- 
tents of  "  basket  and  store ; "  for  the  fruitage  of  the  orchards ;  the 
holdings  of  the  granaries;  the  friends  that  are  with  us  and  the 
tender  memories  we  have  of  those  who  have  gone  on  beyond. 

Day  of  Thanks  to  the  lofty  and  lowly,  for  the  freedom  of  thoiq^t 
and  action  which  is  their  heritage  in  this  land  of  liberty;  for  the 
protecting  care  that  our  national,  state  and  lixral  governments 
afford  us ;  for  the  safety  and  security  afforded  us  in  our  favored 
section  of  the  Homes  of  the  World. 

Day  of  Thanks  for  those  who  have  plenty— of  thanks  that  they 
have  much  to  enjoy,  and  thanks  that  it  is  their  privilege  to  give  of 
their  bounteous  store  to  those  who  are  less  fortunate,  and  thanks 
again  that  it  is.not  only  those  who  receive,  but  those  who  give  who 
are  blessed. 

Day  of  Thanks  to  those  who  have  but  little,  that  that  little  tnay 
be  made  the  means  of  comfort  and  enjoyment  by  the  mingling  of 
what  little  they  have  with  the  leaven  of  content. 

Day  of  Thanks  to  the  sad  and  sorrowing ;  to  the  needy  and  un- 
fortunate ;  to  those  who  suffer  from  wrong  doings  of  their  own,  or 
from  others,  that  dark  clouds  often  have  silver  linings  and  that  thft 
gloom  of  night  is  always  followed  by  the  light  of  day. 

Day  of  Thanks  for  the  life  that  now  is  and  the  hopes  and  pronv 
ises  of  the  life  to  come;  for  the  life-giving,  health-giving  and 
wealth-giving  elements  so  positive  and  plentiful  on  every  hand ; 
for  what  we  have  and  for  the  much  more  that  we  may  have,  of 
our  own  choice,  in  the  way  of  careful,  conscientious  and  pmdent 
living. 

Day  of  Thanks  for  the  precious  memories  of  the  past;  the. 
tenderness  of  home  affections  and  endearments  of  the  present 
and  for  the  rich  promises  of  the  opening  future  of  the  Home  life 
before  us. 

Day  of  Tiianks  for  the  loves  of  our  homes  and  the  endearing 
ties  of  kinship ;  for  the  occasions  of  family  reunions,  for  the  op- 
portunities of  mingling  together  of  the  old  and  the  young ;  for  the 
loving  embraces  of  parents  and  children ;  for  the  ample  means 
afforded  for  the  bestowment  of  blessings  of  the  aged  sire  and  ma- 
ture  matron  upon  the  children  and  children's  children  of  their  day 
and  generation ;  for  the  giving  of  benedictions  by  the  grandsire 
and  giandame  upon  the  little  ones  of  the  family  flock;  for  the 
privilege  of  being  recipients  of  such  blessings  and  benefits. 

Day  of  Thanks  for  the  enjoyments  that  come  from  the  gathering 
t(^ther  in  cot  or  in  palace — with  plenty  shared  royally,  or  limited 
resources  lovingly  divided  where  is  "  better  a  dinner  of  hert»  than 
a  stalled  ox  and  hatred  therewith." 

Day  of  Thanks  for  the  olive  branches  that  may  gather  around 
the  Thanksgiving  taUe;  for  the  drcumstance  that  brings  so  many 
who  have  strayed  from  the  old  ro«rf  tree  back  to  the  embraces  of 
loved  and  loving  family  circles. 

Day  of  Thanks  for  the  old  who  are  still  with  us,  as  we  reach 
one  hand  backward  to  them  and  another  forward  to  the  Little  Ones 
who  are  the  connecting  links  of  the  lives  not  only  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  us,  with  our  own,  but  of  our  own  with  diose  who 
are  to  come  after;  for  the  duties  that  these  Little  Ones  demand  at 
our  hands,  and  for  the  lessons  of  life  that  they  teach  us  as  we  go 
on  our  way  from  one  Thanksgiving  Day  to  another  and  making 
each  fme,  as  it  comes  in  its  turn,  a  genuine  Dayof  Thanks.  T 
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LET  ITS  B£  THAHSFUL 
That  we  have  somethiDg  to  be  thankful  {or. 
TheU  if  we  haven't,  somebody  else  surely  has. 
That  pumpkin  pies  are  once  more  in  fashion. 
TheU  we  are  not  badly  troubled  with  indigestion. 
Utat  turkey  is  cheap  enough  for  the  poor  man's  table. 
That  the  cranberry  crop  wasn't  ruined  by  the  frosts. 
That  the  turkey  crop  has  been  kept  full  by  the  farmers. 
That  in  consequence  he  now  is  big,  fiat  and  very  delidous. 
That  there  will  be  plenty  of  rich  stuffing  served  with  him. 
That  the  country  is  still  quite  safe  in  spite  of  the  politicians. 
That  there  are  so  many  large,  healthy  and  happy  families  in  it. 
That-m^  were  bom  in  the  most  progressive  age  of  the  world. 
That  we  have  saved  so  much  from  our  income  during  the  year. 
That  if  we  haven't  saved  it,  we  have  received  good  value  for  it. 
Thai  If  we  have  wasted  it,  we  have  learned  some  valuable  lessons. 
That  we  are  well  supplied  with  many  of  this  world's  goods. 
TTtaty  if  not,  we  may  still  be  thankful  for  what  we  have  in  hand. 
ThiU  we  have  had  one  of  the  finest  summers  known  in  this  genera- 
tion. 

That  the  fall  weather,  bad  as  it  is,  has  not  been  a  great  deal 
worse. 

That  our  business  affairs  are  at  present  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition. 

That  the  com  crop  is  the  largest  this  year  that  has  ever  been 
produced. 

That  if  we  are  rich  or  prosperous,  we  can  give  a  turkey  to  some 
poor  family. 

That  if  we  are  a  poor  family,  somebody  will  very  probably  bring 
us  a  turkey. 

That  turnips,  sweet  potatoes  and  celery  i^ree  with  our  purse 
and  our  palate. 

That  if  we  are  not  doing  very  well  now,  we  have  good  prospects 
for  the  futur. 

That  if  our  prospects  are  not  good,  we  still  have  pluck  and  grit  to 
make  them  better. 

Tlila/  if  we  are  completely  discouraged,  it's  always  darkest  just 
before  the  dawn  of  day. 

That  we  may  reverently  and  hopefully  say,  with  Tiny  Tim, 
"  God  Bless  Us  Every  One  I " 

.That  the  yellow  fever  scourge  is  abated  in  the  South  and  we 
have  no  epidemics  in  the  North. 

7^11/  Thanksgiving  dinners  may  be  cooked  and  served  in  the 
best  possible  manner,  because  Good  Housekeeping  has  shown 
us  the  way. 

That  the  inventions  and  contrivances  of  commerce  and  business 
are  all  ministering,  more  or  less  directly,  to  oar  individual  com- 
fort and  happiness. 

That  we  are  likely  to  see  very  many  more  wonderful  things  in 
the  future  than  in  the  past  and  will  probably  live  to  prove  it  and  to 
enjoy  a  share  in  them. 

That  we  are  permitted  to  see,  on  reflection,  that  our  reasons  for 
giving  thanks  are  so  many  and  great  tiiat  we  are  ashamed  that  we 
have  ever  been  ungrateful. 

That  we  are  spared  to  read  this  number  of  Good  House- 
keeping, 

That  we  have  paid  our  sabsciiption  for  it  a  year  in  advance,  and 
thankful  for  the  many  good  things  in  each  number. 


oooD  THnras  nr  qood  EonsEEEEpnro. 

There  are  plenty  of  them  in  this  number  and  they  are  very  good 
—causes  for  thanksgiving,  all  of  them. 

First  the  "Thanksgiving  Song  "by  Helen  Chase,  with  its  No- 
vember-tjrpe  embellishment  and  its  contrast  of  outer  chill  and  inner 
cheer. 

Then  the  Dmner — the  genuine  old  New  England  kind,  orthodox 
to  its  last  crumb.  Mrs.  Ijncoln  has  "  done  herself  proud  "  in  this 
Dinner,  and  many  a  housewife  will  feel  commendable  pride  when 
she  sees  it  disappearing  before  her  happy  guests.  Good  House- 
KEEPixG  is  proud  of  it,  too. 

A  page  of  Thanks^ving  melody— ringing,  jolly,  imbued  with  the 
happy  spirit  of  this  unique  festival  day.  More  poetry,  too,  scat- 
tered along  the  pages,  singing  various  cadences  of  the  month  of 
poetic  bleakness  and  its  redeeming  day  of  Thanksgiving. 

The  Peterkins !  All  our  names  are  Peterkin — just  spelled  a 
little  different,  that's  all.  They  are  the  embodiment  of  the  goodly, 
homely  every-day  humanity  of  which  each  of  us  is  a  part,  and  this 
story  of  their  Thanksgiving  Dinner  by  Miss  Hale  is  almost  like  a 
memory. 

Olive  E.  Dana's  story,  **  Thanksgiving  for  Two,"  touches  a  sym- 
pathetic string  in  every  heart,  and  one  feels  more  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  the  tme  Thanksgiving  spirit  than  ever  after  reading  it. 

There  are  other  days  than  Thanksgiving,  however,  other  dinners 
to  be  got,  continuous  appetites  to  satisfy.  So  Part  VI  of  Ruth 
Hall's  **  Every  Day  Desserts,"  readiii^  through  December,  with 
a  plun>pudding  for  Christmas,  will  demand  attention  when  Thanks- 
giving has  passed. 

More  jolly  laughs  will  be  enjoyed  over  Mrs.  Chute's  story  of 
"Aunt  Hepsy's  Thanksgiving " at  Possum  Bend — and  perhaps  a 
practical  lesson  may  be  gleaned  from  it,  if  one  be  so  inclined. 

Esther  Paige's  reminiscences  of  "  Old-Fasfaioned  Thanksgiv- 
ings "  will  start  up  memories  of  the  "  good  old  times."  But  a  good 
many  people  who  are  not  old  will  recall  days  in  many  respects  the 
counterpart  of  these,  in  their  own  childhood. 

Christmas  is  coming  and  candies  will  be  wanted— so  the  hints 
on  page  39  are  timely.  Wholesome  sweetmeats,  home-made  and 
pure,  will  not  harm  the  little  folks — in  moderation. 

Everybody  likes  flowers  in  the  home,  and  all  will  be  glad  for  the 
hints  Mrs.  Faunce  gives  concerning  varieties  adapted  to  indoor 
conditions. 

Pillows  are  "all  the  fashion"  now.  Jeannette  Smith's  hints 
about  making  them  will  be  appreciated. 

Helena  Rowe's  fashion  article  is  especially  timely. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  mystery  in  the  processes  and  combina^ 
tions  of  the  cuisine  to  one  not  versed  In  its  ins  and  outs;  but  we 
fancy  that  most  lines  of  edible  cookery  will  be  transparency  itself 
in  comparison  with  our  "  Literary  Dinner."  We  invite  everybody 
to  sit  down  and  tackle  it,  but  we  shall  not  serve  you.  You  mutt 
remove  the  covers  of  the  dishes  yourselves,  help  yourselves,  intro- 
duce yourselves  to  all  <he  guests,  find  out  their  antecedents  and 
family  connections  as  best  yon  can.  You  will  find  tiie  vianda 
mostly  nuts  and  bard  to  crack,  and  the  guests  very  reserved  and 
uncommunicative,  but  when  you  get  into  their  confidence  you  will 
enjoy  their  society  very  much— and  you  will  enjoy  the  Dinner,  too. 
Besides,  just  think  of  the  favors ! 

Altogether  we  feel  an  honest  pride  in  our  Thanksgiving  Bill  of 
Fare.  It  has  been  prepared  with  due  thought  for  all  the  tastes  of 
our  big  family.  We  are  confident  ]roa  will  all  enjoy  it  and  sure 
that  you  will  all  accept  our  cordial  invitation  to  come  again  next 
Thank^ving. 
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HOUSE  WARMING. 
Hditor     Goon  Houskkeeping  : 

The  puzzle  you  offer  for  solution  in  the  story  of  "  Dan  Dividend  ** 
and  his  house-wanniog  conundrum  will,  I  think,  be  found  to  con- 
tain  mora  hard  Icnots  and  obstinate  kinks  than  anything  your 
**  Quick-witted "  corps  has  yet  attacked,  not  even  excepting  the 
Historical  Anagram  and  the.  Literary  Dinner.  There  is  much 
raason  in  the  sasrings  of  all  the  personages  who,  like  Job*s  three 
counselors,  opened  their  storehouses  of  wisdom  and  reflection  for 
their  friend's  benefit,  and  there  is  the  essence  of  truth  in  their  crit- 
icism of  current  ignorance  concerning  the  economy  of  heating  and 
ventilation.  I  think  we  are  so  very  far  from  knowing  what  is  most 
economical,  saving  and  iDCxpensive  in  the  production  of  heat  and 
most  healthful  and  efficient  in  its  distribution,  that  our  methods 
are  merely  primitive,  barbarous  and  crude  in  comparison  with 
what  they  ought  to  be  with  our  intelligence  and  knowledge  of  scien- 
tific facts.  It  is  not  exactly  pertinent  to  yoar  line  of  inquiry,  but 
perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  record  here  my  conviction  that  we 
never  shall  solve  the  heating'problem,  nor  even  make  a  beginning 
toward  it,  till  we  confess  that  our  notions  of  what  heat  is  and  of  its 
laws  are  egregiously  mistaken  and  go  back  to  first  principles  and 
make  a  thorough  revision  of  our  so-called  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

To  come  to  the  practical  point  in  response  to  your  invitation  for 
expressions  of  opinion,  my  experience  leads  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  heating  device  has  yet  come  into  use  which  gives  so  much 
heat  from  the  same  amount  of  fuel  as  stoves.  A  good  furnace  is  a 
very  desirable  heating  arrangement,  steam  heat  is  in  some  respects 
still  more  so,  and  hot  water  has  many  points  in  its  favor;  but 
where  the  question  is  one  of  expense  merely,  there  is  no  question 
that  a  house  can  be  more  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  wanned  by 
means  of  stoves  with  a  very  much  smaller  outlay  than  by  any  other 
means  at  present  in  vogue.  In  my  experience^  which  has  included 
careful  experiment  with  stores  and  furnace,  the  cost  of  stove  heat 
has  been  but  little  more  than  one-half,  not  quite  two-thirds,  that  of 
furnace  heat,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  find  it  more  desfraUe  on 
some  other  accounts,  while  the  amount  of  work  necessary  to  care 
for  the  right  kind  of  a  stove  is  not  enough  greater  to  be  reckoned. 
The  objection  to  stoves  arises,  I  think,  largely  from  a  lack  of  good 
judgment  in  their  selection.  I  find  that  in  this  section  for  instance 
nobody,  or  scarcely  anybody,  uses  base-burning  stoves,  and  the 
stove  dealers  say  they  can  sell  only  the  cylinder  or  surface-feeding 
stove.  No  wonder  .there  is  a  prejudice  against  stoves  and  com- 
plaint that  they  make  work!  If  I  were  o>mpelled  to  use  the 
abomination  of  a  cylinder  sheet-iron  heater,  or  any  form  of  oon- 
base-burning  or  non-base-heating  stove,  or  none,  I  would  Ay  to  the 
furnace,  even  at  four  times  the  expense,  and  consider  it  money  well 
spent 

There  are  many  good  kinds  of  base-burners  and  base-heaters, 
but  my  experience  has  been  with  the  Argand.  A  large  stove  of 
this  make  warms  three  rooms  in  cold  weather  and  has  spare  heat 
for  more  rooms  when  the  weather  is  not  severe.  It  requires  less 
attention  than  a  furnace — infinitely  less  than  a  sheet-iron  heater. 
Once  regulated  and  shut  up  in  moderately  cool  weather  it  will  run, 
and  does  run  right  along  for  24  hours  without  being  touched  in 
any  way,  and  I  have  left  it  for  36  hours  and  found  it  at  the  end  of 
that  time  apparently  good  for  another  day.  One  ordinary  large 
hodf  ul  of  coal  a  day  feeds  it,  or  in  severe  weather  jo  per  cent.  more. 
It  is  extremely  cheerful,  the  fire  being  always  in  full  view  through 
the  large  windows,  and  is  a  handsome  and  ornamental  piece  of 
furniture.  The  ashes  are  removed  quickly  and  easily  once  a  day, 
with  no  dust  or  bother,  by  means  of  the  movable  ash-pan.  Cer- 
tainly, if  expense  is  a  prime  consideration,  the  stove-man  in  your 
story  has  the  weight  of  argument  in  his  favor;  and  if  people  would 
bring  a  little  common-sense  study  to  bear  in  the  management  of 
them,  they  would  soon  find  that  stoves  present  many  other  points 
of  advantage;  while  if  the  merits  of  base-burning,  self-feeding 
stoves  were  properly  understood,  their  ease  of  regulation  and 
economy  of  heat  would  bring  them  to  supersede  many  a  furnace. 

Setting  aside  the  question  of  expense  and  supposing  that  the 
heat  is  to  be  generated  on  the  premises,  my  observation  leads  me 
to  pronounce  in  favor  of  hotwater  apparatus.  I  thinlc  it  will  be 
found  very  economical  in  the  long  run,  and  in  the  qu^ljif  of  beat 


distributed  it  excels  any  other  house-warming  method  I  have 
seen.  I  would  use  it  with  radiators  or  pipes — never  with  registers 
— and  I  would  place  it  in  point  of  desirability  on  all  accounts  ahead 
of  steam  or  furnace,  while  the  latter  would  be  my  iast  choice  in 
point  of  general  convenience  and  healthfulaess.  Holly  steam  ser- 
vice offers  complete  relief  from  care,  but  where  that  is  not  avail- 
able the  testimony  of  my  friends  goes  against  steam  on  the  counts 
of  trouble  and  expense. 

I  would  add  for  practical  purposes  that  for  ooe  season  my  fumam 
and  kitchen  range  consumed  10^  tons  of  coal,  of  whidi  Uie  range 
took  about  three  tons.  Another  season,  very  mudi  the  same  in 
point  of  weather,  a  large  and  a  small  Argand  stove  and  the  range 
used  seven  tons — the  range  using  the  same  amount  as  before— the 
fires  in  the  heaters  being  run  continuously  and  never  rekindled. 

I  have  nothing  to  offer  on  the  subject  of  ventilation — except 
that  my  house  is  supplied  with  doors  and  windows  and  that  they 
are  freely  used.  Caloricomohist. 

Springfield,  Mass.   

WHAT  WOULD  BE  CONVENTIONAL. 

Editor  (f  Good  Housekeeping  : 

Having  no  relative  or  intimate  friend  with  whom  I  can  freely 
discuss  household  economy  or  social  etiquette  and  knowing  your 
willingness  and  ability  to  advise  on  such  matters  I  will  trouble 
you  with  a  few  questions. 

Since  I  came  here  about  two  years  ago,  I  have  had  a  few  invi- 
tations, and  they  were  all  but  one  to  lai^e  receptions.  My  calling 
list  contains  about  fifty  names ;  I  do  not  feel  that  I  could  afford 
just  now  to  give  an  expensive  entertainment,  but  would  like  to  do 
something.  How  would  it  do  for  me  to  invite  about  twenty^five  at 
a  time  to  simple  afternoon  tea?  As  I  would  have  to  receive  alone, 
and  also  as  I  have  not  entertained  for  a  good  many  years  and  am 
naturally  very  timid  and  retiring,  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  for  me  begin  in  a  small  way.  Would  it  do  for  me  to  send 
cards  like  the  following : 

MRS.  GEORGE  H.  SNOW, 

NO.  10  BOUNGBROKE  STREET, 

WEDNESDAY, 

OCTOBER  24TH,  FROM  2  TO  5  P.  H., 

SO  that  they  would  be  received  on  the  Monday  before  the  date  ? 
Sending  them  so  late  would  give  me  opportunity  to  choose  my 
afternoon  so  as  not  to  be  interfered  with  1^  any  affair  of  more  im- 
portance, and  also  show  my  friends  that  it  was  quite  informal.  I 
would  have  tea  or  bouillon,  thin  bread  and  butter  and  cake. 

Should  I  need  a  dressing-room  for  my  guests  P  I  presume  they 
would  come  as  if  to  make  an  afternoon  call,  but  would  perhaps 
like  to  lay  aside  their  heavy  wraps.  Would  the  sitting-room  do  ? 
Would  it  be  proper  to  invite  ladies  who  have  never  called  on  me, 
but  whom  I  frequently  meet  in  church  and  other  work  ?  I  shall  be 
thankful  for  answers  to  my  questions  and  for  any  suggestions  in 
the  Cozy  Comer.  Mrs.  L.  H. 

NUNDA,  N.  Y. 

The  questions  of  etiquette  raised  by  our  correspondent  have 
authoritative  answer  by  Mrs.  Florence  Howe  Hall,  author  of 
"  Social  Customs"  and  "The  Correct  Thing  in  Good  Society." 

Mrs.  Z.  H. :  . 

Afternoon  teas  are  still  a  favorite  form  of  entertainment,  and 
we  should  judge,  well  suited  to  your  case.  It  would  be  better, 
however,  to  give  a  series  of  two  or  more  informal  afternoon  re- 
ceptions or  "teas  "  if  you  prefer  to  call  them  so,  and  to  invite  all 
your  friends  to  this  series,  rather  than  to  invite  half  your  calling 
acquaintance  at  a  time.  The  latter  course  might  give  offence,  as 
some  people  who  were  asked  to  the  second  tea,  would  say  that  they 
should  have  preferred  to  meet  the  ladies  who  were  invited  on  your 
first  day.  If  your  house  is  too  small  to  admit  fifty  guests  at  once, 
you  will  of  course,  be  obliged  to  invite  your  friends  on  two  sep- 
arate occasions.  Experience  clearly  proves,  however,  that  it  is 
more  difficult  to  entertain  a  few  people  than  a  large  number. 

The  time  of  sending  out  the  invitation  is  optional  with  the 
hostess.  It  would  be  well  however,  in  a  case  like  this,  to  send  them 
about  a  week  beforehand,  especially  if  sent  through  jtiit  post 

office.  People  are  apt  to  imagMjij^M^J^^OgAC^oly* 
dayor  two  prior  to  an  entertainment,  that  other  gues<&Miave  been 
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invited  at  an  eaiiler  date,  and  that  Hieir  names  have  been  added  at 
the  last  moment.  Since  ihe  hostess  must  make  preparation  to 
receive  all  the  guests  whom  she  invites,  to  an  afternoon  tea,  it  is 
only  fair  to  hersetf  and  just  to  hep  guests,  that  she  should  ask 
them  long  enoi^  beforehand  to  give  them  a  duuce  to  come  if 
they  wish  to  do  so. 

Bouillon  should  not  be  given  alone ;  but  it  could  be  given  !n  con- 
nection with  tea  or  coffee.  For  a  small  afternoon  tea  a  dressing- 
room  is  not  indispensable,  but  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  one.  A 
small  reception-room  or  a  sitting-room  on  the  ground  floor,  would 
answer  the  purpose ;  a  looking-glass  should  also  be  provided.  Your 
card  of  invitation  needs  to  be  amended  in  two  particulars.  Firstly 
instead  <rf  **P.  M.,"  you  should  say  "from  two  to  five  o'clock." 
Secondly,  you  have  chosen  an  unusually  early  hour ;  four  to  six 
o^dock  or  three  to  five  would  be  preferable,. and  the  figures  should 
be  written,  if  space  allows.  It  would  also  be  better  to  write 
"Wednesday,  October  24,"  on  one  line. 

The  question  of  Inviting  persons  who  have  never  called  upon 
you,  is  a  delicate  one.  If  you  know  them  quite  well  and  if  yon 
have  reason  to  suppose  that  they  would  like  to  be  invited  to  your 
house,  you  might  perhaps  do  so.  But  you  may  be  accused  of 
being  *'  pushing"  if  you  do  this,  especially  if  you  invite  in  this 
way,  rich  or  fashionable  iwrsons,  or  those  who  beloQg  to  a  differ- 
ent set  from  your  own.  Florence  Howe  Hall. 

UBSAST  LEAPLETB. 

"  Good  Company." 
Lee  &  Shepard  have  begun  the  issue  of  a  series  of  books  diat 
will  be  very  sure  to  find  a  warm  welcome  and,  at  the  price  of  50' 
centa  per  volume,  a  quick  sale.  Each  of  the  attractive  volumes 
bears  the  legend  "  Good  Company,"  and  this  titie  for  the  series  is 
the  opposite  of  a  misnomer.  Seven  volumes  of  the  series  have 
been  received.  One  of  them  is  a  new  edition  of  the  famous 
"  Wishing-Cap  Papers  "  of  Leigh  Hunt,  together  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  best  miscellaneous  essays  and  sketches  of  that  brilliant 
writer.  No  one  will  deny  that  Hunt's  essays  possess  lasting 
value  in  literature,  as  they  have  lasting  fascination  and  interest. 
His  genial  humor  is  never  dull  and  bis  thoughtful  comment  and 
speculation  are  not  only  suggestive  in  ideas  but  often  famish 
charming  models  of  style.  Many  of  the  best  essays  in  the  volume 
have  not  before  been  brought  together.  Two  other  volumes  artf 
reproductions  of  works  of  Frances  Power  Cobbe— "  Broken  Lights, 
an  Inquiry  into  the  Present  Condition  and  Future  Prospects  of 
Religious  Faith,"  and  "  Religious  Duty,  Treating  of  Duty,  Of- 
fenses, Flaults  and  Obligations  in  Religious  Life."  Mrs.  Cobbe's 
writings  are  too  well-known  to  make  a  detailed  description  of  these 
books  necessuy.  They  are  two  of  the  best  of  her  profoundly 
thoughtful,  intensely  spiritual,  yet  strongly  intellectual  treatises  on 
reli^ous  and  moral  topics.  Religious  discussion  is  pn^essing 
mightily  in  these  days  and  is  constantly  occupying  advanced 
ground,  but  the  spiritual  rekUlons  of  God  and  man  which  are  the 
basis  of  Mrs.'Cobbe's  Theism  are  not  to  be  left  behind  nor  left 
out,  and  her  theology  is  progressive  as  her  religion  is  pure  and  her 
faith  deep  and  permanent  A  fourth  volume  is  a  collection  of  the 
unique  papers  of  Douglas  Jerrold  under  the  title  of  *'  Fireside 
Saints,"  the  title  poioting  directly  to  those  littie  "Ihuml^nail 
sketches,"  in  which  homely  housewifely  virtues  are  personified  and 
canonized,  and  which  are  among  the  very  sweetest  and  homeliest 
of  all  the  littie  things  Jerrold  ever  wrote.  These  are  followed  by 
"  Mr.  Caudle's  Breakfast  Talk,"  in  which  that  historic  henpecked 
man  "bent  the  bar  the  other  way,"  the  fifteen  **  Hedgehog  Let- 
ters," and  nearly  a  score  of  other  short  papers,  comprising  a 
collection  which  includes  all  the  most  successful  hits  of  the 
famous  and  versatile  satirist,  caustic,  humorous  and  severe,  and 
altogether  a  very  delightful  assortment  "The  Lover  and  Other 
Papers,"  by  Richard  Steele,  form  the  contents  of  another  volume. 
Richard  Steele  wrote  over  the  name  of  "  Marmaduke  Myrtle, 
Gent.,"  and  *'  The  Lover,"  which  was  written  in  imitation  of  "The 
Tatrter,"  was  first  published  early  in  the  i8th  century.  "  The 
Tattler  »  was  the  predecessor  of  "  The  SpecUtor."  The  plan  of 
"  The  Lover  "  came  to  Steele  in  a  sense  as  a  partial  outcome  of  his 
work  on  these  other  papers.  Its  purpose  was  hig.. ,  for  its  time  at 
least,  and  it  stands  prominent  in  the  author's  fa:..  >us  work.  An- 


other gem  in  this  collection  Is  Alexander  Smith's  "  Dreamthorp," 
the  title  being  derived  from  the  first  essay,  of  which  die  volume 
contains  is  of  the  best  written  by  the  niebrated  essayist  They 
bear  the  charm  that  is  characteristic  of  the  refined  writing  of  his 
day  and  especially  of  his  own.  The  last  of  the  seven  volumes  now 
at  hand  is  "A  Physidan's  Problems,"  a  series  of  seven  profound 
enays  on  the  operation  and  natural  history  of  brain,  nerve  and 
mind,  which  furnish  a  most  fascinating  study  for  ti)e  general  reader 
no  less  than  the  scientist — a  phase  of  the  always  engrossing  study 
of  the  curious  and  incomprehensible  complexities  of  the  strange 
machine  we  call  a  man.  The  "  Good  Company  "  series  will  em- 
brace a  large  number  <d  volumes  before  it  is  ended,  all  classic  and 
sundard  English  literature,  brought  in  this  way  for  the  first  time 
within  the  reach  of  the  majority  of  reading  people  and  in  attTKtive 
and  substantial  form.  The  enterprise  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mendable in  which  this  wideawake  firm  has  yet  engaged.  Boston : 
Lee  &  Shepard.   

"Days  Serena." 

A  luxurious  art  work  with  this  restful  titie  will  find  its  way  to 
many  a  table.  The  inasba,tions,  drawn  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Mac- 
D<mald  Punmatt  under  whose  name  it  is  put  forth,  are  ei^paved  by 
and  printed  under  the  superintendence  of  George  A.  Andrew.  The 
size  is  a  royal  oblong  quarto  which  gives  a  generous  page,  and  the 
illustrations,  full  page  and  printed  on  only  one  side  of  the  leaf, 
number  twenty-six.  Each  interprets  a  verse  of  choice  poetry, 
tastefully  engraved  in  artistic  letterii^.  The  paper  is  heavy  card, 
the  cover  rich  and  emblematically  embellished,  and  the  whole 
makes  a  most  delightful  gift-book.  The  subjects  are  varied  and 
are  treated  with  fine  taste  and  intelligent  sympathy.  It  will  be  a 
pleasore-fl^ving  acquisition  to  all  who  boy  It.  Boston:  Lee  & 
Shepard.  .  ^  

Pansy's  Sunday  Book. 
There  is  a  great  deal  fc»-  a  small  price  in  this  book  for  the  young, 
made  up  from  the  charming  periodical  publications  of  the  same 
house  and  selected  with  fine  adaptation  to  the  purpose  of  famishing 
Sunday  reading  for  the  boys  and  girls  entirely  unobjectionable  in 
character,  beneficial  in  its  effect,  wholesome  and  very  attractive. 
Much  of  Mrs.  Alden's  (Pansy's)  own  writing  appears  in  it,  and 
some  of-  James  Otis's— facts  which  guarantee  its  high  quality. 
The  book  is  richly  illustrated.  Boston:  D.  Lothrop  Company. 
Price  $1.3$.   

Recent  Publications. 
One  of  the  unanswerable  questions,  "  How  did  we  ever  do  with- 
out it?"  was  raised  when iffn^AW was  started  and  it  has  been 
vainly  seeking  an  answer  ever  since.  Babies  must  have  been 
raised  in  some  way — or  perhaps  they  just  "grew.**  Certainly  its 
aid  counts  for  so  much  now  that  it  seems  absolutely  essential  to 
the  safe  and  healthy  rearing  of  in&nts,  and  no  magazine  in  any 
line  goes  more  tiioroughly  and  practically  to  the  point,  or  is  more 
thoron^ly  to  be  commended.  Bafyiaed  is  published  monthly 
and  oi^ht  to  be  diligently  read  in  families  where  there  Is  one  baby 
or  more.  It  will  save  many  doctors*  bills  and  make  for  Qxc  future 
health  and  welfare  of  the  child.* 

The  babies  must  be  amused  as  well  as  cared  for,  and  Baiy- 
land  is  just  the  thing  for  that  purpose  when  the  little  onca  an 
big  enoi^h  to  look  at  pictures  or  to  read  a  littie  or  be  read  to.  The 
monthly  numbers  are  bound  up  into  a  charming  annual  volume 
and  that  for  the  current  year  is  already  at  hand.  It  is  very 
attractive  outside  and  in,  and  such  stories  as  are  not  told  in  the 
text  can  easily  be  made  up  by  papa  or  mamma  or  Uncle  John  or 
Aunt  Kate  from  the  pictures.  D.  Lothrop  Company  publish 
Aim/ and  all  babyhood  owes  them  a  vote  of  thanks  for  it 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Romer  has  issued  a  set  of  cards  for  her  series  of 
Codling  Lessons — one  lesson  on  each  card  and  la  lesstms  in  the 
first  course.  They  are  designed  to  meet  the  wants  ai  those  teadt- 

ing  cooking  in  industrial  or  missipn  schools,  and  particularly  to 
save  the  time  of  the  pupils  in  copying  the  lessons.  They  will  Ix 
found  very  useful  for  teaching  purposes,  and  may  serve  a  good 
purpose  in  the  household  as  well  in  pointing  out  tbe  lines  of  best 
methods  and  economical  management  ^ii{i«.Jtonmr*l  address  is 
39  East  Twenty-nintii  sti-eet.  New  Yoriif.  ^  ^ 
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Los/,  hst  is  the  light  of  the  Autumn's  bcqueatking: 
No  more  the  FaU  sunftuwcr  sleepily  noiis 
Ti>  the  breizc  in  Use  {orn-piumes  a  lullnby  breathing. 
Ami  lazily  swaying  t/m  fimtitT'heaH  pods. 

=-     .'///  shorn  of  thdr  ^rais  art  the  elms  and  the  willows : 
■  =^     The  winJs  through  (he  locust  boughs  gustily  blow. 

The  sun  has  gone  down  under  turbulent  billows — 
^    There's  tvrath  in  the  inest,  and  the  fire  says  "smrHf." 

But  let  the  wind  blmv  through  the  fields  bleak  and  lonely, 
IFhere  fell  the  June  sunshine  all  golden  and  soft: 
'Twill find  the  dry  slukhle  and  brown  brambles  only; 
^  The  corn's  in  the  crib,  and  the  hay's  in  the  loft. 

And  let  the  rain  pour — not  a  wisp  of  the  (lover, 
JVor  spray  of  the  meadow  is  lift  to  he  lost, 
J^or  the  tempest  to  beat  and  the  snow  to  drift  over, 
\    For  blast  of  the  hail  and  for  blight  of  tlie  frosty 

And  oh,  the  red  light  where  the  fore-stick  is  burning. 
And  back-log  is  cheerily  glowing,  could  shanic 
The  tints  of  the  leaves  when  the  forest  was  turning 
From  co^l  ocean-green  into  amber  and  Jlame. 

And  dcep-heartcd  closets  are  filled  with  the  favors 
Pomona  bestouied  in  her  kindliest  eare — 
The  richest  of  tints  and  th4  siveetcst  of  favors 
In  rarc-ripc  and  damson  and  pippin  and  pear. 


And  cellar  and  stcre-rooms  an' filed  t&  o'erfiowing. 
And  granaries  burst  with  the  barley  and  wheat  ; 
Our  cottage  is  snuggest  when  weird  winds  are  blowing, 
So  let  the  winds  wail,  and  so  let  the  storm  beat. 

But  stop  /  while  our  fteanhstotie  is  brilliantly  lighted. 
And  fortune  hath  favored  us  Bravely  indeed. 
Let  us  think  of  the  ones  whom  the  goddess  hath  slighted. 
And  spare  of  our  store  to  the  neighbor  in  need. 

And,  Father,  look  down  in  thy  far-seeing  pmver 
On  those  who  have  neither  the  wine  nor  the  com  ; 
Keep  watch  of  them  all  in  their  winter-time  hour^ 
And  temper  the  winds  A?  the  lamb  that  is  shorn. 

— Hattie  Wh] 
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Original  in  Good  HoDSBKBBriNc. 

LOOma  TOWASD  OHBISTHAS. 

Gifts  for  all  Christekdoh. 

T  this  time  of  the  rolling  year,"  when 
the  hearts  and  hands  of  thousands  are 
busy  devising  Christmas  gifts,  it  may 
be  well  to  consider  the  wise  words  of 
Shakespeare : 

"  At  Christmas  I  no  more  desire  2  rose, 
Than  wish  a  snow  in  May's  new-£angled 
shows." 


For  one-half  the  work,  worry,  and 
consequent  disappointment,  comes 
from  undertaking  too  much — from  try- 
ing to  grasp  the  impossible.  Of  course 
one  may  now  have  dozens  of  roses  at 
Christmas,  no  matter  how  impracti- 
cable it  might  then  have  seemed,  but 
we  will  accept  the  lines  as  the  poet 
meant  them  and  let  them  suggest  that 
it  is  not  best  to  have  an  "  abortive  birth  "  of  gifts  undertaken 
on  too  large  a  scale,  and  consequently  unfinished,  and  fre- 
quently bestowed  in  that  state,  giving  the  recipient  work  and 
expense  instead  of  pleasure. 

Again,  Christmas  giving  is  too  often  reduced  to  a  matter  of 
debit  and  credit.  The  true  Christmas  spirit  is  that  which  so 
pervades  the  giver  that  no  thought  of  indebtedness  in  part, 
or  gain  in  future  Christmases,  presents  itself— but  simply 
this  feeling :  "  I  love  my  friend,  this  little  gift  may  serve  to 
convey  my  regard,  and  to  be  a  memento  of  our  friendship." 
Such  a  present,  given  ungrudgingly,  entirely  divested  of  the 
thought  that  tlje  same  amount  expended  by  the  donor  would 
purchase  something  much  desired,  and  unlikely  to  be  re- 
ceived, savors  of  a  Christmas  delight.  But  not  more  so  than 
the  anonymous  gifts  to  the  poor,  especially  to  children  to 
whom  the  blessed  day  would  otherwise  be  a  meaningless 
blank ;  for  all  the  sentiments  and  traditions  of  Christmas  may 
be  crowded  in  one  bright,  happy  little  face.  It  was  perhaps, 
a  tearful  face  the  night  before ;  its  little  owner  had  been  told 
that  Santa  Claus  was  too  poor  to  bring  gifts  these  hard  times, 
and  both  mother  and  child  had  stifled  a  sigh  and  a  sob. 
Then  came  the  anonymous  offering,  and  what  radiant  coun- 
tenances and  shining  eyes  greeted  the  morning  sun  !  There, 
if  you  please,  was  wassail,  mistletoe,  and  plum  pudding,  there 
was  holly  and  turkey,  and  cranberry  sauce  and  mince  pies. 
There,  above  all,  was  the  image  of  the  child  who  came  to 
bless  the  world,  and  who,  through  the  medium  of  those  happy 
eyes,  smiled  a  blessing  upon  the  deed  done  in  His  name. 

It  takes  so  little  to  please  a  child ;  and  costly  toys  are  so 
often  discarded  in  favor  of  home-made  ones,  that  many  chil- 
dren may  be  made  happy  at  a  little  expense.  If  you  have 
Christmas  in  your  heart  and  cotton  flannel  in  your  work 
basket,  it  is  so  easy  to  please  a  dozen  poor  little  ones ;  and 
even  in  the  nurseries  of  more  favored  children  the  ihiniature 
circus  which  may  be  constructed  is  the  successful  rival  of 
costly  toys.  A  furry  white  cotton  flannel  rabbit  and  her  little 
family  with  their  bead  eyes,  and  pink  lined  ears,  once  reigned 
supreme  over  the  "store"  toys  with  their  ingenious  mech- 
anism, and  was  only  supplanted  by  a  gray  ele[^ant  of  the 
same  material,  and  by  a  red  flannel  hen  and  rooster.  Pat- 
terns of  these  may  be  purchased  almost  anywhere.  It  is 
curious  how  children  idealize  certain  toys  and  invest  them 
with  personality ;  and  how  the  china,  the  bisque,  or  wax  doll 
sinks  into  nothingness  by  the  side  of  the  old-fashioned  rag 
one.  I  know  a  little  lady  who  has  a  colony  of  dolls,  all  ages, 
sizes  and  colors,  but  who  clings  with  a  mother's  fondness  to 
the  family  doll,  a  hideous  wooden  affair,  considerably  muti- 
lated, which  was  brought  from  England  more  than  a  half 


century  before.  Perhaps  it  is  the  dawning  of  that  divine 
trait  of  motherhood  which  bestows  the  tenderest  care  upon 
the  unfortunate  one  of  the  family.  Rag  babies  are  so  easily 
made  to  look  like  other  dolls  by  a  judicious  use  of  oil  paints, 
and  by  varnishing  when  thoroughly  dry,  that  even  if  one 
hasn't  the  purse  of  Fortunatus  for  one's  little  charities,  a 
number  of  poor  little  girls,  who  are  wasting  their  maternal 
instincts  on  an  old  cloth  rolled  up  into  a  semblance  of  noth- 
ing human,  may  be  made  happy,  by  only  the  expenditure 
of  a  little  time. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  purchased  toy  which  is  such  a  never 
failing  source  of  delight  as  a  Noah's  ark  of  good  si/e ;  let  it 
be  large,  with  substantial  animals  in  it,  and  it  is  not  only  an 
endless  amusement,  but  is  instructive.  Let  me  make  men- 
tion of  something  else  to  please  the  children :  Just  before 
the  holidays  last  winter  I  chanced  to  make  an  informal  call 
at  a  friend's  house  and  found  it  turned  into  an  upholsterer's 
shop.  Three  ladies  were  busy  making  miniature  furniture 
for  the  little  girls*  doll  houses  which  was  so  pretty  and  inge- 
nious that  I  must  describe  it.  Corks  formed  the  foundation. 
For  instance,  a  piece  of  cork  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter 
and  a  half  inch  wide  formed  the  seat  of  a  chair;  this  was 
covered  with  plush ;  wadding  was  first  placed  on  the  top  and 
the  plush  drawn  tightly  over  and  fastened  neatly  across  the 
bottom,  then  large  pins  were  stuck  firmly  in  for  the  legs  and 
wound  with  Germantown  wool  to  match  or  contrast  in  color 
with  the  plush;  the  back  was  formed  in  the  same  manner  by 
pins  stuck  closely  together,  and  the  wool  passed  in  and  out 
until  they  were  covered ;  the  ends  were  then  firmly  fastened. 
Bits  of  satin  and  of  figured  velvet  were  used  to  give  variety, 
and  there  was  a  diversity  of  shapes,  couches,  arm  chairs, 
easy  chairs,  little  straight-backed  ones,  and  even  a  complete 
bedroom  set  was  made ;  all  by  using  different  sizes  of  pins. 
The  most  important  thing  is  to  stick  the  pins  in  firmly,  and  to 
fasten  all  ends  securely.  Of  course  cork  can  be  purchased 
in  quantity  and  cut  into  shape. 

A  pretty  and  appropriate  gift  for  "  grandmother"  is  a  has- 
sock crocheted  of  Germantown  wool  in  the  same  fashion 
that  underskirts  are  crocheted,  a  chain  of  ony  hundred  and 
twenty  stitches  or  more,  if  a  larger  one  is  preferred.  A  tasteful 
combination  is  shaded  olive  stripes  alternated  with  shaded 
crimson  stripes,  separated  by  a  band  of  black  edged  with  old 
gold;  or  colors  to  match  the  room  or  carpet  may  be  chosen. 
This  crocheted  covering  should  be  tightly  stretched  over  a 
hassock  of  the  desired  size  made  of  bed-ticking  and  stuffed 
full  with  excelsior.  The  top  of  the  crocheted  part  must  be 
gathered  with  stout  thread  and  fastened  to  the  center  of  the 
stool  and  the  gathering  concealed  by  a  tuft  of  wool,  while 
the  lower  edges  are  sewed  fi^ly  and  neatly  to  the  ticking  on 
the  bottom.  Add  to  this  a  head-rest  in  the  form  of  a  roll 
pillow  crocheted  of  corresponding  wools  in  some  pretty  fancy 
stitch,  the  ends  fastened  with  tassels  or  bright  ribbons  and 
the  filling  of  the  fragrant  needles  of  the  balsam  fur,  and 
grandmother's  room  will  be  cheerful  indeed.  In  fact,  U 
seems  as  if  there  was  never  a  time  when  it  was  possible  to 
make  so  many  pretty,  useful,  and  inexpensive  gifts ;  there  are 
brush-broom  holders,  blotting-books,  dust-cloth  bags,  scent 
sachets,  card  cases,  card  counters,  and  a  hundred  other  ac- 
ceptable little  mementoes. 

Blotting-books  may  be  made  in  a  dozen  ways.  A  very 
good  plan  is  to  purchase  a  drawing  pad  of  Whatman  paper 
for  the  corners ;  this,  of  course,  is  for  those  who  have  some 
knowledge  of  water  color  painting,  which  is  always  the  most 
pleasant  and  delicate  medium  for  application  to  paper,  or  to 
light  colored  satin.  One  pad  will  cover  a  number  of  blotters, 
and  each  leaf  only  needs  to  be  taken  off  carefully,  and-ha^e 
an  appropriate  design  and  motto  painted  on  it,  and  to  have* 
the  upper  left  hand  cornej  neatly  turned  down.   The  three 
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or  four  leaves  of  blotting-paper,  one  of  each  color,  or  simply 
one  of  buff  and  two  of  white,  should  be  fastened  to  the  cover 
with  a  bow  of  ribbon.  There  should  be  holes  made  with  a 
punch  through  cover  and  leaves,  and  they  should  be  tied  to- 
gether with  a  half  yard  of  inch- 
wide  satin  ribbon  of  color  to 
match  the  lettering.  The  cap- 
itals may  be  in  gilt  or  silver  paint, 
and  the  lettering  in  crimson  or 
pale  blue ;  and  the  simulated  pin 
which  professes  to  fasten  the  cor- 
ner, should  be  painted  in  metallic 
color.  A  very  cute  design  is  a 
little  sprite  sitting  on  a  toadstool 
with  a  leaf  for  a  pallette,  and  two 
weed  stalks  crossed  for  an  easel, 
and  a  pen  or  brush  in  its  hand, 
and  the  above  motto,  which  it 


writes  or  prints  on  another  leaf.  Another,  which  has  been 
well  received,  is  a  couple  of  owls  sitting  on  a  branch ;  one 

has  on  a  hat,  and  has  an  indifferent,  pre-occupied  air,  such 
as  the  man  of  business  wears  when  about  to  start  on  a  jour- 
ney ;  and  the  other,  looking  forlorn  and  languishing  under  a 
huge  cap  frill,  is  supposed  to  be  sighing  the  motto:  "Do 
not  foiget  to  write ! " 

Comic  designs  seem  to  please  best  of  all.  So  a  tumble- 
down pigpen,  with  its  late  occupants  scurrying  in  every  di- 
rection, and  the  legend,  "  Excuse  haste  and  a  bad  pen," 
has  always  made  an  acceptable  blotter.  Certain  persons 
must  have  found  something  applicable  in  another,  for  when  a 
number  were  included  among  other  conceits  placed  in  an  art 
store,  they  were  invariably  selected  first,  and  orders  were 
given  for  duplicates.  The  design  referred  to,  is  a  rooster  at- 
tired in  a  smock,  pantaloons  and  boots,  and  sitting  on  a  stool 
with  an  armful  of  squalling  chicks  in  long  clothes;  at  his 
feet  is  the  least  of  all,  just  hatched  with  its  shell  serving  as 
a  cradle.  His  expression  is  most  lugubrious,  and  the  motto 
used  is  very  appropriately,  "  How  can  I  be  ex{>ected  to 
write?"  , 

Of  course  any  fancy  letters  can  be  used  for  these  mottoes, 
and  those  who  do  not  paint  can  content  themselves  without  a 
decorative  design,  and  simply  letter  the  blotter  with  gilt  or 
silver  paint.  Perhaps  making  a  few  "artistic"  blots  with 
the  paints  to  accompany  this  rhyme  : 

Blot,  blot,  if  you  will, 

'Tis  not  so  great  a  slight 
A  little  ink  to  spill, 

As  to  forget  to  write  I 

Here  is  another  pretty  design  :  The  little  oblique  oblong 
may  have  a  tiny  landscape  or  marine  view  painted  on  it ;  then 
have  the  ends  slit,  and  a  bright  satin  ribbon  run  through 
as  in  the  illustration.  The  leaves  of 
blotting  paper  are  fastened  to  the  top 
with  a  bit  of  narrow  ribbon  of  corres- 
ponding color,  arranged  to  form  a  loop 
for  hanging.  There  is  a  smooth,  inex- 
pensive paper  which  comes  in  various 
tints,  and  may  be  used  to  advantage  for 
blotters  in  book  form.  The  covers 
should  be  eighteen  inches  long,  by  six 
wide,  and  be  folded  exactly  in  the  cen- 
ter. The  leaves,  (which  should  not  be 
doubled)  should  be  eight  and  one-half 
by  five  and  one-half  inches  and  may  be 
three  or  four  in  number.  Gray  paper  can  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage in  winter  scenes ;  for  instance,  a  couple  of  red- 
breasted  birds,  standing  on  a  snow-covered  branch  in  a  driv- 
ing snow-storm,  the  branch  starting  in  from  the  right  hand 


side  of  the  blotter  and  terminating  in  softly  lined  twigs  at  the 
left  comer.  The  lettering  of  this  book  was  in  crimson,  with 
the  capitals  in  gilt,  and  it  was  tied  with  a  crimson  ribbon, 
and  was  pronounced  very  artistic.  The  motto  was  Shelley's 
exquisite  line : 

If  Winter  comes,  can  Spring  be  far  behind  i 
If  perfumed  blotting-paper  is  used,  and  the  initials  of  the 
recipient  painted  on  the  back  of  the  cover,  it  is  really  a 
dainty  gift.  If  the  books  are  designed  for  gifts  to  gentlemen 
it  is  better  to  make  them  larger,  adding  an  inch  in  letigth  and 
width. 

Long  narrow  blotters  may  be  covered  with  cartridge  paper 
pinked  at  the  edge,  and  gilded  and  painted  in  a  slight  sketchy 
style,  and  tied  with  contrasting  ribbons.  As  a  general  thing, 
comic  designs  are  most  popular  on  these. 

Speaking  of  cartridge  paper,  it  is  without  a  superior  for  the 
covers  of  shaving-books,  which  when  painted  in  free,  off-hand 
designs  with  a  suitable  combination  of  coloring,  make  a  sim- 
ple and  useful  gift.  The  paper  comes  in  wonderfully  pretty 
tints,  pale  buff,  gray-blue,  French  gray,  olive  and  many 
others,  and  may  be  purchased  for  ten  cents  per  yard.  A 
pretty  model  for  a  shaving-book  is  this:  A  piece  of  buff 
paper  eighteen  by  twenty-four  inches,  and  one  of  blue-gray 
of  the  same  dimensions ;  the  edges  of  both  to  be  pinked, 
and  the  blue  used  for  the  lining  and  slightly  fastened  to  the 
buff  outside  with  a  dot  of  mucilage  here  and  there.  In  the 
first  place,  however,  the  buff  paper  is  to  be  gilded  first  the 
depth  of  the  points ;  the  blue  lining  showing  irregularly  and  the 
effect  is  very  pretty.  Paint  on  this  cover  a  careless  spray  of 
woodbine,  or  Virginia  creeper,  with  the  rich  autumnal  tints 
the  leaves — both  dark  and  vivid  crimson — and  the  purple 
berries,  slightly  touched  up  with  gilt;  line  the  lettering  with 
gilt  also,  for  it  will  then  be  much  more  effective,  and  use 
fancy  capitals.  It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  the 
cover,  before  decorating,  should  be  folded  to  make  a  book 
nine  by  twelve  inches  in  »ze.  The  motto  used  on  this  book 
was  "  Extracts  from  A.  Razor."  The  leaves  were  of  gray 
tissue  paper,  and  were  tied  in  with  a  crimson  ribbon.  Another 
was  of  light  olive  lined  with  the  palest  blue ;  the  design  was 
poppies  and  wheat;  it  was  tied  with  darker  olive  ribbon,  and 
said  very  aptly;  "Selections  from  L.  Ather."  A  comic  de- 
sign, was  a  preternatural  ly  wise  looking  owl  sitting  on  a  much 
gilded  sunflower,  and  this  suggestion  was  fancifully  lettered 
"  Be  clean  shaven,  and  smooth-spoken." 

As  an  accompaniment  to  a  Christmas  book  or  as  a  little  me- 
mento to  send  in  a  letter,  there  is  nothing  prettier  than  a 
book-mark  made  after  the  fol- 
lowing design :  The  material 
used  is  fine  drawing  paper  and 
the  top  width  is  five  inches. 
Fold  according  to  lines  given, 
and  after  holes  are  made  with 
a  small  punch  tie  neatly  with 
narrow  blue  ribbon.   Vary  the 

decoration  and  lettering  to  suit  the  fancy.  "Mizpah"  is  a 
pretty  motto  to  use.  No  gilding  should  be  used,  and  the 
work  should  be  in  water  colors  and  exquisitely  fine. 

When  It  comes  to  satin,  what  a  host  of  pretty  things  may 
be  made,  and  none  prettier  than  perfume  sachets.  Here  is  a 
wonderfully  pretty  design  :  Two  pieces  of  satin  four  and  one- 
half  inches  wide,  and  six  and  a  half  long,  each  piece  to  be 
fringed  at  one  end ;  another  piece  of  the  same  width  and 
three  inches  long  with  a  tiny  hem  turned  and  fastened  with  a 
dainty  feather,  stitching  on  the  right  side  done  with  silk  of 
the  same  shade  as  the  satin  or  the  same  as  the  decoration ; 
baste  this,  (after  it  is  decorated,)  upon  one  of  the  pieces  of 
satin  which  has  been  painted  with  little^rays  of  flowers  here 
and  there,  then  place  the[p^f;§^(9f)^iti0^itO^l@it  sides 
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together  and  stitch  and  turn  and  you  will  have  a  little  bag 
with  fringed  ends  and  a  pocket  for  caliing  cards.  Fill  the 
bag  with  cotton  and  perfume  and  tie  with  a  ribbon.  A  very 
elaborate  dressing  bureau  ornament  may  be  made  by  three 
of  these  fastened  together.  The  satin  should  be  of  different 
tints,  and  one  may  have  an  appropriate 
motto,  one  the  monogram  of  the  person 
for  whom  it  is  designed,  and  the  third, 
the  little  pocket  for  cards.  It  is  better 
not  to  fringe  for  this  purpose,  but  to  fas- 
ten the  top  with  a  bow  of  two-inch  ribbon 
of  the  different  shades. 

A  pretty  wall  sachet  may  be  made  of  ^ 
two  pieces  of  satin  fifteen  inches  long  j  J^\'^^i^ 
and  four  wide.  The  model  I  will  choose  jtJ^^^^ 
is  old  gold  satin,  and  the  decoration  Eng- 
lish violets ;  fold  each  piece  in  the  center  and  decorate  tlie 
outside  half,  then  sew  together,  making  two  little  bags.  The 
bottom  of  the  bags  may  have  tiny  gilt  pendants  sewed  to 
them,  and  the  tops  be  gathered  closely,  then  fastened  to- 
gether and  the  fastening  concealed  by  a  bow  of  old  gold  rib- 
bon, there  should  also  be  a  lat^^e  gilt  crescent  to  hang  the 
sachet  by.  Violet  powders  should  be  used,  and  on  one,  the 
pretty  design  of  English  violets  painted,  and  on  the  other,  the 
lettering,  "  The  sweet  breath  of  a  flower,"  or  a  monogram. 

A  pale  pink  sachet  had  a  scattering  of  pink-tipped  "  moun- 
tain daisies"  painted  on  it;  a  creamy  white  satin  one  was 
decorated  with  forget-me-nots;  a  pure  white  one  with  rose 
buds,  and  had  rose  powder  in  it ;  one  of  heliotn^  and  white 
in  stripes,  had  sprays  of  heliotrope  on  the  white  stripes 
and  was  filled  with  heliotrope  powder,  while  a  Nile  green 
one  formed  a  pretty  ground  to  scatter  snowdrops  over.  Flat 
sachets  are  pretty,  and  painted  bolting  decorates  them  nicely. 

A  few  linen  sachets  sent  to  a  Southern  bazar  were  very  ac- 
ceptable to  a  friend  having  charge  of  the  domestic  table,  in- 
asmuch as  they  sold  readily  and  brought  a  good  price.  They 
were  made  of  "art"  linen,  and  were  designed  to  place  in  the 
presses  or  drawers  containing  table,  bed,  or  personal  linen. 
A  piece  of  material  eleven  inches  long,  and  ten  wide  is  re- 
quired ;  fringe  one  inch  at  each  end,  leaving  nine  inches  for 
decorative  purposes;  stitch  in  a  straight  seam,  then  turn, 
leaving  the  seam  in  the  center  of  the  back  of  the  flat  sachet; 
fold  a  piece  of  fine  white  wadding  enclosing  violet,  or  other 
powder  in  the  middle,  and  baste  enough  to  hold  in  place, 

then  slip  it  in  the  linen  cov- 
ering which  should  be  dec- 
orated before  it  is  sewed 
together,  and  which  should 
be  smoothly  ironed  before 
it  is  painted.  Water  colors 
work  beautifully  on  this  almost  paper-like  surface,  and  the 
effect  is  charming.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  fringe  paint 
a  border  to  correspond  in  color  with  the  decoration ;  just 
straight  lines  or  Roman  key,  or  any  other  fancy  design  may 
be  used.  For  instance  a  design  of  sweet  peas  may  be  accom- 
panied by  a  shaded  pink  border  and  the  following  verse : 

In  all  seasons, 
Flowers  expand  their  light  and  sonl-like  wings. 
Teaching  lu,  by  most  persnasive  reasons. 
How  akin  they  are  to  humu  things. 

A  design  of  daisies  and  scattered  grasses  had  this  lettering : 
Odors  blown 
From  unseen  meadows  newly  mown. 

of  satin,  or  plush  and  satin,  are  especially  pretty 
Christmas  gifts,  and  give  a  great  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
taste  and  ingenuity.  One-half  yard  of  satin  will  make  the 
bodies  of  two ;  a  very  good  model  is  a  piece  of  cream-white 
satin  eighteen  inches  long  and  nine  wide,  which  may  be  lined 


with  cheap  silk,  or  fine  cream-colored  silesia — on  this  satin 
paint  a  pretty  design — a  flight  of  birds,  or  a  carelessly  ar- 
ranged spray  of  flowers,  leaving  a  space  for  the  lettering, 
which  may  be,  if  the  bag  is  designed  for  cabinet  photographs, 
"  Counterfeit  Presentments ; "  or  some  other  suitable  verse  or 
sentiment  if  it  is  simply  for  ornament.  The  top  should  be 
finished  with  a  piece  of  satin  six  inches  wide  sewed  on  the 
bag  and  turned  and  neatly  hemmed  down;  and  just  below 
the  seam  should  be  the  shirred  space  for  the  drawing  ribbon ; 
this  top  should  be  of  contrasting  color,  and  the  ribbon  of  the 
shade  of  the  top.  A  pretty  bag  Was  of  creamy-white  satin, 
with  a  spray  of  wild  roses  and  a  spider's  web  and  a  little  spin- 
ning verse ;  the  top  and  ribbons  were  of  pink  setin,  and  the 
initials  of  the  person  who  was  to  receive  it  were  painted  on 
the  back  of  the  bag.  Plush  and  embroidery  in  gold  thread 
and  silk  may  be  subsdtuted  for  satin  and  painting ;  but  while 
more  showy  lacks  the  daintiness  of  the  decorated  satin.  A 
sprinkle  of  powder  between  the  outside  and  lining  is  certainly 
a  sweet  addition. 

An  exceedingly  pretty  case  for  holding  the  dozens  of  cab- 
inet photographs  lying  about  the  parlors,  may  be  made  of 
two  pieces  of  manilla  board  nine  inches  square ;  cover  the 
board  with  plush,  or  with  satin  which  has  painted  upon  it  the 
legend,  **  Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot,"  and  any  other 
decoration  fancy  dictates;  the  pockets  may  be  of  quilted 
satin,  or  of  plain  satin,  with  sprigs  of  flowers  painted  on  it, 
neatly  put  over  crinoline  and  a  thin  layer  of  wadding  with 
heliotrope  powder  sprinkled  between.  Fasten  the  pockets  to 
the  covered  board  with  fancy  cord,  or  conceal  the  edges  with 
tiny  beads  of  straw  or  satin,  using  the  same  to  join  the  two 
squares :  a  larger  button  and  loop,  or  narrow  satin  ribbon  may 
be  used  as  a  fastening. 

One  of  the  prettiest  gifts  in  the  line  of  satin  painting  is  to 
be  made  of  five-eighths  of  a  yard  of  cream-white  satin; 
divide  this  lengthwise  which  will  give  two  strips  five-eighths 
long  by  eleven  inches  wide,  affording  material  enough  for 
two  scarfs,  tidies,  or  chair  sachets,  as  you  choose  to  call  them. 
On  one  end  paint  a  branch  coming  from  the  side  and  some  of 
Fidelia  Bridge's  birds  with  an  appropriate  motto.  A  charming 
design  was  a  mullen  stalk  and  yellow  birds,  two  in  close  com- 
panionship, the  other  flying  off,  with  this  lettering :  "  Two  is 
company,  three  is  none."  This  scarf  was  finished  at  the 
painted  end  with  a  band  of  yellow  plush  four  inches  wide ;  on 
the  opposite  end  the  recipient's  monogram  was  painted  and 
the  edge  finished  with  lace  just  outlined  here  and  there  with 
yellow  silk.  The  satin,  after  painting  and  having  the  plush 
sewed  on,  was  neatly  lined  with  a  piece  of  thin  silk  or  cream 
silesia  of  the  same  size,  by  stitching  tt^ether  and  carefully 
turning.  Sachet  powder  should  be  sprinkled  in  before  the 
little  space  left  for  turning  is  fastened;  gather  the  scarf 
gracefully  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  center,  leaving  the  end 
decorated  with  the  .birds  the  longest,  and  place  a  bow  and 
loops  of  inch  and  a  half  wide  ribbon  the  same  color  as  the 
plush  to  conceal  the  fastening.  This  is  a  favorite  ornament 
for  the  corner  of  a  chair,  or  the  mantel  drapery  or  the  up- 
right piano  spread. 

Among  other  simple  presents  is  a  holly  box  and  counters 
for  playing  cards.  Very  pretty  boxes  may  be  purchased  with 
the  counters  on  the  cover.  A  design  which  may  be  decorated 
to  advantage  is  that  of  two  watches  applied  to  the  oblong 
cover.  Gild  the  pointers,  and  on  the  face  of  one  paint,  in  a 
circle,  the  numerals  up  to  ten,  in  vermilion  letters  shaded 
with  black,  from  the  pointers  run  delicately  shaded  rays  of 
vermilion  and  ierre  vert  to  meet  the  terminating  points  of 
curved  lines  around  each  numeraL  Gild  the  stem  and  rii^ 
and  edge  of  the  watch.   The  other  watch  should  also-haiffi  - 

circle""*^ 


the  points,  ring,  etc.,  gilded,  and  be  decorated  with  a 
of  cards  representing  the  numerals^  b^^^^'^^)^^l^ 
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the  deuce  of  diamonds  and  the  tray  of  clubs,  and  so  on  up 
to  the  ten  of  spades.  On  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  box  ar- 
range groups  of  cards,  and  paint  a  motto  in  vermilion  and 
terre  vert  touched  up  with  black  and  gold,  between  the  two 
watches;  "Let  those  laugh  who  win,"  or  "  Nothing  venture, 
nothing  have,"  or  any  other  that  seems  ai^ropriate. 

Thermometer  stands  may  be  -made  of  an  oblong  of  heavy 
card  board  covered  with  plush  or  satin,  and  having  the  ther- 
mometer securely  fastened  to  the  upper  left  hand  comer,  and 
the  decoration  at  the  left.  One  which  was  pronounced 
artistic  was  of  cream-satin  finished  with  little  pointed  ends  of 
old-gold  ribbon,  each  point  completed  with  a  gilt  ornament. 
It  was  hung  with  old-gold  ribbon  and  had  a  design  of  daisies 
and  grasses  painted  on  it  to  suit  the  following  sentiment : 

Lo  a  silver  pulse  in  a  crystal  vein  I 
As  it  silently  ebbs  and  flows, 
It  marks  the  chill  of  the  North  wind's  will, 
And  the  time  when  the  daisy  blows. 

The  same  design  can  be  used  with  less  trouble  and  just  as 
good  effect  on  a  heavy,  tinted  panel  with  a  beveled  and 
gilded  edge. 

Fancy  stands  are  always  acceptable  and  useful  gifts.  The 
top  may  be  triangular  in  shape,  and  the  three  legs  may  be 
bought  for  a  small  sum  at  any  shop  where  turning  is  done. 
The  legs  should  be  gilded  and  varnished  and  firmly  fastened 
to  the  pine  or  basswood  top.  Then  when  the  top  is  neatly 
covered  with  plush  of  some  pretty  shade— perbai»  an  olive 
which  borders  on  old-gold— and  the  edge  is  concealed  with  a 
handsome  fall  of  fringe  tacked  on  with  gilt  nails,  you  have  a 
pretty  place  for  a  small  easel  holding  a  choice  phot(^raph  or 
for  some  of  the  thousand  and  one  trifles  that  litter  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

Key-boards  are  in  such  an  infinitude  of  shapes  that  I  will 

only  mention  one  which  is  not  so  commonly  seen.  A  disc  of 
wood  with  a  half-moon  at  one  side,  the  moon  to  be  in  silver 
or  gilt,  the  disc  to  be  painted  to  represent  an  evening  sky ;  a 
few  gilt  stars  are  here  and  there,  and  a  bare  branch  on  which 
an  owl  is  standing  shows  in  bold  relief  against  it,  with  this 
motto :  "  Who-o-se  keys  are  these  ? " 

One  of  the  most  simple  and  tasteful  brush-broom  holders  is 
a  triangle  of  wood  or  heavy  cardboard  covered  with  plush,  a 
decorated  band  of  plush  crossing  from  one  point  to  the  middle 
of  a  plain  side  and  a  pretty  bow  of  different  shades  of  ribbon  at 
anotiier  point  to  hang  it  by.  The  handle  of  the  broom  should 
be  finished  with  a  similar  bow,  and  the  initials  of  the  recipient 
embroidered  on  the  bands  is  a  neat  way  of  ornamentation. 

A  beautiful  lamp-screen  in  banner  shape  was  of  tinted  satin 
suspended  from  a  standard  and  bar  of  white  celluloid  and 
brass,  and  painted  with  a  bunch  of  English  violets  with  the 
roots  attached,  and  a  scattering  of  withered  flowers  by  them. 
This  "  o'er  true  "  legend  was  placed  diagonally  across  it : 

Violets  placked,  the  sweetest  showers 
Will  ne'er  make  grow  again. 

Perhaps  the  majority  of  people  purchase  their  gifts,  and  it 
seems  almost  an  impertinence  to  suggest  to  others  how  they 
shall  spend  their  money.  But  so  many  do  consult  their  own 
taste  and  likii^  rather  than  that  of  the  person  for  whom  the 
present  is  designed.  It  is  much  better  to  give  the  pretty, 
young  girl  some  little  article  of  personal  adornment  which 
you  know  she  covets  instead  of  a  copy  of  Josephus  which  you 
would  like  to  have  her  read.  It  is  not  the  amount  of  money 
either,  but  the  judiciousness  with  which  it  is  expended.  And 
do  not,  above  all,  in  family  gifts,  invariably  make  them  to  the 
house  1  I  orice  heard  a  housewife  complain  that  she  never 
had  a  personal  gift ;  that  when  one  of  the  members  of  the 
family  gave  her  anything  it  was  always  something  they  could 
use  as  well  as  she,  something  for  the  table  or  some  article  of 
furniture  which  would  bf  used  in  common.  Neither  is  it  best 


to  cany  coals  to  Newcastle— to  give  the  artist  friend  who 
paints  far  better  than  you  do,  something  painted— or  the 
exquisite  needlewoman  a  bungling  piece  of  fancy-work. 

But  whatever  is  given,  or  however,  let  it  be  cheerfully  be- 
stowed or  not  at  all.  And  instead  of  indiscriminate  giving  to 
chance  acquaintances,  limit  yourself  to  the  children,  to  near 
and  dear  friends,  and  most  of  all  to  the  poor  or  sick,  that  you 
may  never  say  with  the  Christmas  Ghost,  "  Why  did  I  walk 
through  crowds  of  fellow-beings  with  my  eyes  turned  down, 
and  never  raise  them  to  that  blessed  Star  which  led  the  wise 
men  to  a  poor  abode !  Were  there  no  poor  homes  to  which 
its  light  would  have  conducted  me!" 

Just  one  thing  more.  Do  not  disillusionize  the  children  at 
Christmas-time ;  let  them  believe  in  their  burly,  rosy,  fur-clad 
idol,  Santa  Claus.  Let  him  come  down  tbe  chimneys  of  good 
boys'  and  girls'  houses  with  his  precious  freight'  The  pretty 
fancy  will  vanish,  as  most  illusions  do,  in  the  stern  realities  of 
the  coming  years.  And  let  them  write  letters  to  their  Scandi- 
navian deity  with  his  fleet  reindeers.  I  know  a  mother  who 
treasures  a  little  scrap  of  paper  tied  with  a  bit  of  twine— a 
missive  written  in  all  good  faith  to  this  same  deity— far  more 
than  the  autograph  letter  of  the  most  distinguished  man,  for 
it  represents  the  perfect,  simple  trust  of  a  child.  "Dear 
santaclaws,"  it  says;"  i  wish  that  you  would  bring  me  too 
books  a  new  fuir  hat  too  keep  my  hed  warm  A  pound  of 
candie  A  fue  peanuts  good  santaclaws." 

Finally,  in  our  efforts  to  keep  Christmas  well,  as  Tiny  Tim 
said,  may  "  God  bless  us  every  one  I " 

—Ada  Marie  Peck. 


Original  In  Good  Houskubfiko. 

VOTWlTHSTAHBDra. 

Brief  are  the  days  and  few 
When  the  sky  is  otter  blue. 
And  the  wind  goes  over  the  grass 
Like  the  laugh  of  a  Maying  last. 
But  out  God  is  good  to  all. 
And  some  perfect  dajrs  befall, 
Notwithstanding. 

Love  is  a  strange,  sweet  thing, 
Like  a  plume  from  an  angel's  wing. 
Too  white  and  good  and  fair 
To  be  long  in  this  soiling  air. 
Bot  who  has  not  known  the  bliss 
Sometime  and  somewhere,  of  akist. 
Notwithstanding  } 

We  do  what  we  can,  and  trost. 
Bat  our  doing  tnms  to  dost ; 
And  the  night  flows  over  the  day 
And  washes  its  deeds  away. 
But  whatso  we  truly  try. 
The  world  will  not  let  it  die, 
Notwithstanding. 

Then  courage,  my  brothers  brave, 
And  the  precious  remnant  save  I 
Our  hopes  are  like  lamps  of  fire, 
Set  high,  to  lead  us  higher. 
No  man  has  yet  lived  bis  dream, 
But  we  climb  by  things  that  seem, 
Notwithstanding. 
 —James  Buekkam. 

Collected  for  Good  Housbkbbfing. 

GOOD  WOSDS  FSOH  OOOS  BOOKS. 

The  curse  of  our  country  is  that  office  seekers  have  made  place 
50  contemptible  that  good  men'  wilt  not  accept  it. 

One  of  the  greatest  benefits  to  be  reaped  from  great  financial 
disasters,  is  the  saving  of  a  large  crop  oi  young  men. 

With  full  pockets  and  full  stomachs  and  good  linen  and  broad- 
cloth on  your  lack,  your  heart  and  soul  will  get  plethoric,  and  in 
the  race  of  life  you  will  find  yourself  suroassed  by  alV  the  poor 
boys  around  you,  before  you  by  VL^  O  ^^^Sj^^^^^ 
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Orig^linGooD  Housskhkping. 

FSOH  SOUP  TUSEEH  TO  FUDDDTa  DISH. 
I. 

Preparing  and  Serving  the  Principal  Meal  of  the  Dat. 
DINNER. 
N  almost  all  families  the  principal 
meal  is  the  dinner.  The  simpler 
the  mode  of  living  the  less  dis- 
tinction there  is  between  the 
meals,  but  as  the  mode  of  living 
becomes  more  complex  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  dinner  and 
other  meals  is  marked.  The 
hours  taken  for  dinner  also  vary 

  with  the  style  of  living.    The  sim- 

^^^S^&W  plc' mode  the  earlier  the  dinner 
K-'^^  '^""^^^^^T^  bour.  The  distance  from  the  busi- 
ness center  has  much  to  do  with  the  time 
for  (be  meal.  Each  family  has  to  decide 
for  itself  what  is  best.  One  thing  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind,  namely,  that  as  the 
dinner  is  the  chief  meal  of  the  day,  more  time 
should  be  allowed  and  taken  for  it  than  for  any  other 
meal ;  therefore  arrange  to  have  it,  if  possible,  when  all  the 
family  can  be  together  and  there  is  no  need  of  haste.  A 
dinner  may  be  served  in  two  courses,  yet  be  very  attrac- 
tive and  satisfactory;  or  it  may  be  made  up  of  a  dozen 
courses,  and  give  no  more  pleasure  than  a  simple  meal.  Per- 
fection comes  from  having  everything  cooked  in  the  best 
manner  and  served  in  an  appetizing  way ;  cold  dishes  served 
cold,  and  hot  ones,  hot  A  few  words  in  regard  to  attaining 
perfection. 

AU  the  plans  for  the  dinner  should  be  made  early  in  the 
morning.  When  any  dish  for,  dessert  is  to  be  served  cold, 
make  it  as  soon  as  possible  after  breakfast.  If  soup  is  to  be 
made,  get  the  stock  ready  the  day  before,  in  order  that  the 
fat  may  be  skimmed  from  it.  As  soon  as  the  morning  work 
is  done  prepare  the  meat  or  fish  and  set  it  away  until  cook- 
ing time.  Next  get  the  vegetables  ready  and  let  them 
stand  in  cold  water  and  in  a  cool  place  until  it  is  time  to 
begin  cooking  them.  Now  select  the  dishes  in  which  hot 
food  is  to  be  served  and  place  them  where  they  will  be 
convenient  when  yon  are  ready  to  warm  them.  There  are 
two  ways  of  warming  dishes.  The  best  is  to  put  them  in 
a  pan  and  pour  boiling  water  over  them;  and  when  they 
have  been  in  the  water  about  five  minutes,  wipe  them  with 
a  dry  towel.  The  next  best  way  is  to  put  them  on  a  shelf 
over  the  range  or  in  a  warm  oven  until  they  are  thoroughly 
heated.  Never  neglect  this  important  duty,  as  something 
which  has  been  perfectly  cooked  may  be  ruined  by  being 
served  in  a  cold  dish. 

After  setting  the  table  put  the  butter,  sauce  and  other 
relishes  in  their  dishes  and  set  them  in  a  cold  place  until  the 
last  moment.  Cut  the  bread  and  cover  it  with  a  napkin  to 
prevent  it  from  drying.  Many  good  dinners  are  spoiled 
through  a  failure  to  attend  to  these  little  details  at  the  proper 
time. 

Now  as  to  the  dinner ;  how  shall  it  be  prepared  and  how 
served?  If  the  housekeeper  does  the  work  herself  she  will 
want  the  courses  so  arranged  that  she  will  not  be  obliged 
to  arise  from  the  table  more  than  once  or  twice.  In 
some  families  where  there  are  little  children  they  are 
taught  to  take  away  and  bring  on  light  dishes,  and  when 
the  children  are  quiet  and  properly  trained  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  see  how  easily  and  prettily  this  part  of  the  service  is 
performed. 

Any  dinner,  no  matter  how  simple,  is  much  more  attractive 
if  served  in  courses.   It  may  consist  of  only  two — meats  and 


vegetables,  and  then  a  pudding  and  some  fruit.  Here  is  a 
bill  of  fare  for  a  simple  meal ; 

^oas/  Jtibs  of  Beef, 
Brown  Gravy.  Celery, 
Browned  Sweet  Potatoes.   Boiled  Potatoes.   Stewed  Tomatoes. 

Taptoca  Custard. 

The  dinner  outlined  above  is  good  enough  for  anybody, 
provided  it  be  properly  cooked  and  served.  Below  are  recipes 
for  the  dishes : 
Roast  Ribs  of  Beef. 

For  a  family  of  six  persons  two  ribs  will  be  enough.  Wipe  the 
meat  with  a  damp  towel.  Place  a  meat-rack  in  a  dripping-pan  and 
lay  the  beef  on  tt.  Dredge  with  salt,  pepper,  and  flour,  turning  the 
meat  over  in  order  that  every  part  shall  receive  a  portion  of  the 
coating.  Dredge  the  bottom  of  the  pan  lightly  with  the  flour  and 
salt.  Set  the  pan  in  a  very  hot  oven,  and  watch  carefully  to  pre- 
vent the  flour  on  the  bottom  of  the  pan  from  burning.  When  the 
flour  turns  dark  brown,  pour  in  enough  water  to  cover  the  bottom 
of  the  pan  (this  will  be  in  from  two  to  five  minutes  after  the  pan  is 
placed  in  the  oven).  After  the  water  has  been  added  let  the  meat 
cook  awhile,  and  then  baste  it  To  baste,  draw  the  pan  out  of  the 
oven  and  tip  it  a  little,  that  all  the  gravy  shall  flow  to  one  end  of 
the  pan.  With  a  long-handled  spoon,  dip  up  this  gravy  and  pour 
it  over  the  meat.  Continue  this  until  the  entire  piece  of  meat  is 
well  moistened.  Now  dredge  the  meat  lightly  with  salt,  pepper 
and  flour.  Pour  into  the  pan  enough  boiling  water  to  cover  the 
bottom,  and  return  to  the  oven.  At  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
draw  the  pan  out  again,  turn  the  meat  over,  and  baste  as  before. 
Add  some  water  and  then  set  the  pan  in  the  oven.  Now  reduce 
the  heat  by  shutting  the  draughts,  and  baste  every  flfteen  minutes 
in  the  manner  described.  Do  not  use  any  water  the  last  time. 
The  meat  should  cook  in  all  one  hour  and  a  half  if  wanted  rather 
rare ;  if  wanted  very  rarCf  one  hour  and  a  quarter  will  be  enough. 
When  the  beef  is  done,  take  it  up  and  place  it  on  a  warm  dish. 
Pour  all  the  fat  from  the  dripping-pan,  and  after  setting  the  pan  on 
the  range,  pour  into  it  a  cupful  and  a  half  of  boiling  water.  Scrape 
all  the  brown  sediment  from  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  pan.  Mix 
one  teaspoonful  of  flour  with  three  tablespoonfuls  of  cold  water 
and  gradually  pour  this  mixture  into  the  dripping-pan,  stirring  all 
the  while.  It  may  not  take  all  the  mixture  of  flour  and  water  to 
thicken  the  gravy.  Stop  when  the  gravy  is  about  as  thick  as  cream. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  strain  into  a  hot  bowl. 

If  all  this  work  be  properly  done  the  beef  will  be  rare  and  juicy 
and  the  gravy  rich,  brown  and  smooth. 
Browned  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Boil  for  half  an  hour  six  potatoes  of  medium  size.  On  taking 
them  from  the  water  pare  them.  Now  cut  them  in  two,  lengthwise, 
and  lay  them  in  the  pan  under  the  beef.  Season  them  with  salt 
and  let  them  cook  for  half  an  hour.   Serve  in  a  hot  dish. 

Or  the  potatoes  may  be  boiled  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour; 
pared  and  split ;  then  laid  in  a  baking-pan,  seasoned  with  salt,  and 
Anally  spread  with  soft  butter.  It  will  take  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter  for  six  potatoes.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  for  twenty  minutes  or 
half  an  hour. 
Boiled  Potatoes. 

Pare  ten  or  twelve  potatoes  and  let  them  stand  in  cold  water  for 
an  hour  or  more.  Forty  minutes  before  dinner  time  put  them  in  a 
kettle  and  pour  boiling  water  over  them — enough  to  cover.  Put 
the  cover  on  the  kettle  and  cook  the  vegetables  for  half  an  hour, 
counting  from  the  moment  the  water  is  poured  over  them.  When 
they  have  been  cooking  for  flfteen  minutes  add  one  tablespoonful 
of  salt.  At  the  end  of  the  half-hour  pour  off  all  the  water  and  set 
the  pan  on  the  back  part  of  the  range.  Cover  the  potatoes  with  a 
clean,  coarse  towel.  At  serving  time  put  the  potatoes  in  a  hot 
dish  and  cover  with  a  napkin.  Never  put  the  china  cover  on  the 
dish.  Cooked  in  the  way  described,  the  potatoes  will  be  mealy 
and  have  a  fine  flavor. 
Stewed  Tomatoes. 

Put  into  a  stewpan  a  can  of  tomatoes,  half  a  cupful  of  fine  cracker 
crumbs,  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and 
one-fourth  of  a  teaspoonful  otpspper..  '-After  simmer^npfer  twenty 
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minutes  add  one  taUespoonful  of  butter,  and  cook  ten  minutes 
longer. 

If  you  do  not  like  cracker  crumbs,  omit  them;  but  ia  that  case 
cook  the  tomatoes  for  thirty  minutes  before  adding  the  butter.  The 
longer  the  tomatoes  are  cooked  the  thicker  and  darker  will  they  be. 

Tapioca  Custard. 

Wash  four  tablespoonfuls  of  tapioca  in  cold  water.  Put  it  in  a 
bowl  with  one  cupful  of  cold  water  and  soak  it  over  night.  In  the 
morning  put  one  quart  of  milk  in  a  double-boiler  and  on  the  fire. 
Beat  tc^ther  one  cupful  of  sugar,  three  eggs,  and  half  a  teaspoon- 
f  ul  of  salt.  Drain  off  any  water  the  tapioca  may  not  have  ab- 
sorbed. Add  the  tapioca  to  the  eggs  and  sugar,  and  as  soon  as 
the  milk  boils,  stir  in  this  mixture.  Cook  for  five  minutes,  stirring 
all  the  time.  Take  from  the  fire  and  add  one  teaspoooful  of  va- 
nilla extract.  Pour  into  a  bowl  and  set  away  to  cool.  At  serving 
time  pour  the  pudding  into  a  glass  dish.   It  should  be  icy  cold. 

If  our  housekeeper  has  managed  everything  well  she  will 
be  able  to  put  the  bread,  butter,  water,  and  celery  on  the 
table  ten  minutes  before  dinner  time.  She  will  then  first 
drain  the  water  from  the  boiled  potatoes  and  put  the  vege- 
tables back  to  dry  off.  Next  she  will  take  up  the  beef  and 
make  the  gravy.  Then  she  will  dish  the  tomatoes,  sweet  po- 
tatoes, white  potatoes  and  gravy.  All  these  things  will  be 
quickly  placed  on  the  table ;  also  the  hot  plates. 

When  this  course  has  been  finished,  if  there  are  children 
large  enough  to  do  anything,  two  of  them  will  have  trays  and 
one  will  take  off  the  knives,  forks  and  spoons  while  the  other 
removes  the  buKer  plates.  Then  the  children  will  carry  out 
the  latge  plates,  one  by  one.  While  this  is  being  done  the 
mother  will  remove  the  meat  and  vegetables,  letting  the  chil- 
dren take  off  the  bread  and  butter  as  soon  as  they  have  done 
the  other  work  mentioned.  The  little  folk  can  now  place  the 
teaspoons  and  dessert  saucers  before  their  mother,  and  she 
will  look  out  for  the  dessert.  All  this  can  be  done  without 
confusion  or  haste,  and  the  dessert  be  eaten  with  much  greater 
pleasure  than  if  the  table  be  not  so  carefully  arranged. 

—Maria  JParloa. 

ICofiyriirht.  All  rirhts  rtsentdJ] 


Original  In  Good  HotiSBKBBriNG. 

WHArS  THE  USE? 

If  you  meant  to  catch  a  robin. 

And  instead  you  get  a  crow, 
Is  there  any  use  in  whining. 
In  lamenting  and  repining, 

Now  I  really  want  to  know  f 

If  you  thought  yon  had  an  oraDge, 

And  it  proved  a  lemon  sour. 
Would  it  change  the  acid  flavor 
To  a  sweet  and  pleasant  savor 

If  you  scolded  for  an  hour  ? 

If  a  friend  should  prove  unfaithful 
That  you  thought  was  leal  and  true. 

Can  you  win  him  back  by  fretting 

At  your  comrades,  quite  forgetting 
They  have  not  played  false  to  you  ? 

Will  it  ever  lighten  trouble, 

Ever  help  you  in  disgrace. 
Will  it  make  you  strong  and  able. 
If  you,  like  the  man  in  fable, 

Spoil  your  nose  to  spite  your  face? 

Sighing  fills  no  purse  with  dollars ; 

Weeping  neither  makes  nor  mends ! 
If  to-day  we  court  Dame  Sorrw, 
She  will  clasp  us  fast  to-morrow. 

While  we  search  in  vain  for  friends. 

So  we'll  keep  our  faces  cheery ; 

We  will  crush  our  sorrows  dumb; 
And  with  strong  hearts  for  life's  burdens, 
We  will  win  sweet  Heaven's  guerdons, 

Taking  each  bo-ve'er  tbey  come. 

—Annie  4/;  Hbby. 


OiiglBal  is  Good  Housbkbsfing. 

H08PITAIJTT-7I8IT0B  AID  VISITER 

Nine  Rules  for  Visitors. 

T  is  safe  to  assume  that  few  of  us  have 
not  been  either  visitor  or  visitee.  I 
have  been  both.   Let  me  lay  before 
the  good  housekeepers  in  council  as- 
^_  sembled  a  few  thoughts  that  are  the 
result  of  much  cc^tation  and  some 
talk  on  the  subject.  I  am  not  pn- 
^  pared  to  say  that  the  observance 
of  these  rules  will  make  an  agree- 
able  guest  of  a  disagreeable  pei^n, 
1  but  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  utter 
disregard  of  them  will  make  your 
hostess  consult  the  papers  to  find 
the  time  of  departing  trains. 

1.  Never  gwe  pleasant  surprises." — Nobody  likes  to  be 
taken  unawares  in  the  midst  of  possible  house-cleaning,  sick- 
ness, or  even  the  weekly  washing.  Don't  delude  yourself 
into  thinking  that  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  will  compensate 
for  tlie  inconvenience  caused  by  your  want  of  thought.  Unless 
you  are  exceptionally  agreeable  it  will  not  do  it.  One  of  the 
chief  pleasures  of  paying  or  receiving  visits  is  in  anticipation. 
There  is  nothing  a  hospitable  housewife  more  thoroughly  en- 
joys than  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  a  guest's  room  and 
seeing  that  everything  is  swept  and  garnished  ready  for  her 
welcome.  The  humdrum  work  of  setting  the  table  becomes 
a  labor  of  love,  and  the  children  catch  the  infection  and  are 
ready  to  be  seen  at  their  best.  Why  spoil  all  this  by  drop- 
ping in  unexpectedly,  perhaps  the  very  day  before  sweep- 
ing day  ? 

Then,  too,  a  hostess  can  plan  for  your  comfort  and  her  own 
convenience  so  much  better  if  she  knows  you  are  coming. 
The  cakes  may  be  baked  and  the  work  arranged  so  that  she 
can  be  with  you ;  her  friends  can  be  notified  of  your  coming, 
and  little  excursions  and  outings  planned  that  you  would 
doubtless  miss  in  an  unexpected  visit.  If  you  are  a  young 
girl,  your  "  pleasant  surprise  "  is  not  advisable,  to  say  the 
least ;  if  you  are  a  housekeeper  yourself,  it  is  inexcusable. 

2.  State  beforehand  the  length  of  your  visit. — Every  hostess 
wants  to  make  the  most  of  the  time  devoted  to  her.  She  can- 
not do  this  unless  she  knows  what  the  time  will  be  and  can 
plan  accordingly.  It  would  be  a  disappointment  to  her  to 
have  crowded  all  your  entertainment  into  one  week  and  then 
find  that  the  viat  was  to  be  lengthened  out  to  three. 

Be  sure  to  tell  definitely  the  road  and  train  on  which  you 
will  go,  and,  if  your  arrival  is  to  be  near  the  dinner  or  supper 
hour,  whether  you  will  have  lunched  on  the  train.  It  is 
hardly  right  to  leave  your  hostess  in  doubt  as  to  the  necessity 
of  waiting  a  meal  for  you  when  you  could  save  her  this 
annoyance  by  a  word. 

A  lady,  speaking  of  a  minister  who  was  a  candidate  before 
a  church,  told  of  a  little  piece  of  thotightfulness  of  this  kind 
that  must  have  recommended  him  to  the  feminine  part  of  the 
congregation,  at  least.  He  was  to  stay  with  her,  and  in  a 
letter  saying  that  he  would  be  there  at  seven  o'clock,  he 
added,  "  I  shall  have  had  su^^r."  She  considered  it  a  piece 
of  rare  thotightfulness  in  a  man  and  evidence  of  great  good 
sense. 

3.  Adapt  yourself  to  the  habits  of  the family  visited.—lx  often 
happens  that  the  habits  of  visitee  and  visitor  are  greatly  at 
variance,  as,  for  instance,  when  the  city  visits  the  country,  or 
vice  versa.  The  city  visitor  may  not  be  accustomed  to  rising 
till  nine  o'clock,  but  if  the  regular  breakfast  hour  is  half-past 
five,  you  are  in  courtesy  bound  to  be  ready  for  it.  If  you  are 
so  constituted  that  you  cannot  make  such  changes  in  your 
habits,  don't  visit.    Being  habittiaUy-late-at  ^re^a^^on- 
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pardonable  rudeness  in  a  guest.  It  is  always  well  to  inquire 
at  night  if  a  rising  bell  is  rung  and  then  time  your  movements 
accordingly.  It  is  a  well-meant  but  mistaken  kindness  on 
the  part  of  many  hostesses  to  let  their  guests  sleep  as  long 
as  possible— thus  cutting  short  the  dressing  time — so  it  is 
always  best  to  know  the  time  given  between  bells. 

Not  less  annoying  to  a  housekeeper  than  late  rising  is  too 
early  rising.  To  one  accustomed  to  country  hours,  it  is 
doubtless  very  trying  to  rise  at  five  and  wait  till  eight  or  half- 
past  for  breakfast,  but  the  remedy  is  in  your  own  hands.  You 
may  lie  in  bed  till  half-past  seven.  But  as  you  value  the 
peace  of  mind  and  good  will  of  your  hostess,  do  not  rise  at 
five  and  descend  to  the  family  apartments.  If  one  wishes  to 
rise  early  and  read  or  write  before  breakfast  and  it  can  be 
done  wiUiout  disturbing  others,  there  is  no  objection  to  it; 
but  never  go  down  stairs  until  very  near  the  breakfast  hour. 
The  living  rooms  must  be  swept  and  dusted  and  it  is  not 
pleasant  to  have  visitors  around  while  this  is  being  done. 

4-  Avoid  giving  unnecessary  trouble. — A  thoughtless  guest  is 
seldom  a  very  agreeable  one.  It  may  be  only  thoughtless- 
ness that  prompts  one  to  prolong  calls  long  past  a  hostess's 
supper  hour,  thereby  throwing  her  and  the  cook  into  a  state 
of  nervousness  and  expectancy  sadly  destructive  of  a  spirit  of 
hospitality — but  it  makes  one  a  very  uncomfortable  visitor  to 
have,  nevertheless.  Indeed,  it  is  upon  such  little  things  that 
much  of  the  comfort  or  discomfort  of  receiving  visits  de- 
pends. A  lady  once  told  me  of  a  visit  she  had  had  from  two 
young  nieces.  She  had  a  laige  house  with  several  unoccu- 
pied bedrooms.  "They  are  very  nice  girls,"  she  said,  "  but 
they  give  me  untold  trouble  by  going  into  other  rooms  and 
lying  down  on  the  beds  for  a  little  while  and  then  leaving 
them  in  that  condition.  I  never  have  any  assurance  that 
there  is  a  bedroom  in  the  house  in  order." 

To  many  housekeepers  it  is  a  great  annc^ance  to  have  their 
guests'  things^bonnets,  parasols,  work,  etc.— left  lying  at 
random.  One  naturally  wants  to  have  the  house  in  order 
when  she  has  company,  and  yet  how  often  it  is  the  case  that 
it  is  more  disorderly  then  than  at  any  other  time  I  The 
housekeeper  doesn't  like  to  do  too  much  picking  up  for  fear 
of  seeming  .ann(^d  by  it,  and  the  visitor  is  really  the  proper 
one  to  take  care  of  her  own  things.  It  is  specially  annoying 
to  some  persons  to  have  their  guests  leave  their  pocket-books 
and  jewelry  around.  A  lady  is  not  always  sure  of  her  ser- 
vants, and  it  is  due  her  to  take  care  of  these  things  yourself. 
Keep  them  in  your  trunk,  when  not  in  use,  and  keep  your 
trunk  locked.  Some  hostesses  specially  request  this. 

Another  thing  to  avoid  is  calling  upon  servants  for  extra 
services.  If  you  have  laundry  work  to  be  done,  look  up  a 
laundress  instead  of  asking  the  lady  of  the  house  to  have  it 
done  for  you,  even  though  it  may  be  but  a  trifling  service. 
As  a  rule  servants  resent  such  things  unless  specially  paid  for 
them,  and  even  then  it  interferes  with  the  regular  woric. 
After  a  lengthy  visit  it  is  very  proper  to  remember  the  ser- 
vants with  some  little  gift  if  you  do  not  like  to  offer  money. 
It  is  really  much  more  sensible  than  the  custom  of  feeing  the 
waiters  at  hotels  where  your  board  is  paid. 

5.  Be  h^pjul  in  an  unobtrusive  way.— Adapting  yourself  to 
the  manner  of  living  and  habits  of  the  family  will  settle  many 
little  points  just  here.  If  you  are  visiting  where  there  are 
several  servants  it  would  be  considered  an  indiscretion  for 
you  to  offer  to  help,  but  if  your  friend  does  her  own  work  or 
has  only  one  servant,  there  are  many  little  ways  in  which  you 
can  assist  her.  Of  course  you  will  take  care  of  your  own 
room,  but  if  there  is  sufficient  intimacy  you  may  do  more 
without  giving  offence.  Vou  may  wipe  the  dishes,  make  up 
her  bed  and  help  in  many  ways  that  will  suggest  themselves 
to  you,  but  you  must  do  it  in  an  unobtrusive  way— and  d$n*t 
go  intp  tb«  kitchen  while  she  is  getting  a  meal. 


6.  Don't  q^ct  to  be  entertained. — A  hostess  is  necessarily  out 
of  the  room  at  certain  times  of  the  day.  Nothing  makes  her 
more  uncomfortable  than  to  go  back  to  the  parlor  after  such 
a»  absents  to  find  the  guest  waiting  stiffly  for  her  return, 
without  doing  anything  to  entertain  herself.  It  gives  her  a 
feeling  of  hurry  and  nervousness  that  is  sometimes  destruc> 
tive  of  the  pudding,  to  say  nothing  of  the  welcome.  You  can 
easily  relieve  her  of  this  feeling  by  a  little  tact.  You  know 
that  she  will  be  busy  for  a  while  after  breakfast.  Take  this 
time  to  go  to  your  room  to  write  letters,  or  take  up  the  morn- 
ing paper  or  a  book,  and  when  she  returns  let  her  see  that 
you  have  been  entertained  during  her  absence.  Have  your 
fancy  work  or  your  crocheting  and  she  will  feel  better 
about  leaving  you.  When  you  know  that  she  is  specially 
busy  take  one  of  the  children, — the  most  troublesome  one— 
for  a  walk,  or  make  a  call ;  in  short,  when  you  know  that  she 
must  absent  herself,  forestall  her  by  making  some  excuse  to 
absent  yourself. 

7.  Pay  your  oztm  small  bills. — It  seems  sometimes  almost 
impossible  to  do  this.  Occasionally  your  hostess  will  insist 
so  upon  paying  for  you  that  it  is  almost  rudeness  to  refuse. 
Allowing  for  such  cases,  it  is  still  true  that,  as  a  rule,  it  is 
better  to  pay  for  your  trunk  3rour9elf  than  to  let  your  hostess 
do  it.  It  is  really  a  part  of  3rour  traveling  expenses.  Be  on 
hand  when  the  trunk  comes  and  pay  the  expressman.  Yoa 
will  find  this  much  easier  than  making  your  hostess  take  the 
money  after  she  has  paid  it  Supply  yourself  with  change, 
stamps,  and  stationery  before  leaviog  home.  '  When  visitii^ 
in  the  city,  buy  your  own  street  car  ticket,  then  there  will  be 
no  small  talk  over  which  shall  or  shall  not  pay.  Have  you 
ever  thought  how  fast  the  nickles  count  up  if  one  has  many 
visitors  and  pays  all  the  car  fares  ? 

8.  Don't  fail  to  write  on  retumi^  hme^  and  es^ress  your 
pleasure  in  the  visit. 

9.  Never  retail  family  secrets  learned  from  a  lengthy  vitit.— 
That  every  closet  has  its  skeleton  is  truer,  alas  I  than  we  some- 
times think.  A  casual  acquaintance  seldom  sees  behind  the 
door ;  a  visitor  sometimes  hasglimpses  of  what  her  friend  would 
gladly  keep  to  herself.  It  may  be  evidences  of  dissipation  in 
husband  or  son,  a  tendency  to  sharp  words  from  mother  01 
child,  pinching  poverty,  or  respectable  make-shifts  that  the 
world  knows  nothing  of,— whatever  it  may  be,  if  the  secret  is 
yours  only  by  virtue  of  your  entrance  into  the  home  life,  it 
should  be  sacred.  Your  friend  has  taken  yo\i  into  her  "  holy 
of  holies  "—enter  it  not  with  irreverent  feet,  brii^not  fromU 

a  thoughtless  tongue.  _ 
  —Rebecea  Hart. 
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THE  aOLDEH  AOE 

These  are  the'dayt  of  promise,  by  old-time  seers  sung 
In  the  clear  light  of  the  morning,  when  earth  and  man  were  Tomig. 
This  is  the  shining  future  which,  ancient  bards  foretold, 
Should  crown  the  bright'ning  ages  with  a  final  age  of  gold  I 

Ours  are  the  years  of  fruitage ;  we  are  the  heirs  of  Time. 
Yes,  the  great  world  hangs  a-rip'ning  now  in  its  golden  prime ; 
Never  will  grand  achievement  shine  as  it  shines  to-day, 
For  the  world  will  return  to  chaos,  and  men  will  return  to  clay. 

This  is  the  time  for  living ;  these  are  the  pregnant  days  \r- 
What  are  you  doing,  brother,  for  the  manhood  of  the  race  ? 
Give  what  ia  best  within  you ;  labor  with  labor  crown ; 
Your  hand  is  on  the  lever,  and  the  world  goes  up  or  down  I 

Mighty  the  forces  of  evil ;  terrible  sweep  the  stars ; 
Portents  are  darkly  lowering ;  devils  are  breaking  their  bars. 
Now  is  the  time,  if  ever,  to  stand  on  the  side  of  right, 
To  help  roll  the  world  out  of  shadow  into  the  broadening  light 
Surely,  the  right  will  triumph— grant  it,  O  God,  above  I 
The  arc  of  thy  plan  is  wisdom,  as  the  arc  of  life  is  love ; 
HelpnstomakethehumanasGod-like-s^wemay,  - 
Ere  earth  rctyn»  to  ch.p^#^^;<5-^ 
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THE  LITTLE  OSILDKEH  OF  THE  HOTTSEHOLIX 
Burning  a  Night  Lamp. 

LTHOUGH  such  a  practice  is  severely 

condemned  by  many  who  believe  a 
night  lamp  not  only  corrupts  the  at- 
mosphere of  a  sleeping  room  and 
weakens  the  little  folks'  eyes  and  poi- 
sons their  lui^  as  well  as  our  own, 
and  who  also  affirm  the  habit  is  most 
pernicious  in  that  the  children  become 
strongly  attached  to  a  night  light  and 
so  dependent  on  it  that  they  cannot  se- 
cure sound,  refreshing  sleep  without 
it ;  waking  with  a  start  or  scream  if 
they  are  left  in  darkness  and  demand- 
ing a  lighted  bed  room  till  even  past 
childhood  years.  I  cannot  so  think, 
and  will  give  facts  in  defense  of  my 
belief  and  practira.  I  have  always 
burned  a  night  lamp  for  our  three  little  children— when  their 
sleeping  room  was  not  sufficiently  illuminated  by  moonlight 
or  firelight  to  conveniently  distinguish  objects— until  their 
fourth  year,  at  which  age  I  can  feel  to  trust  to  their  strength 
to  withstand  exposure  from  kicked-oif  blankets,  and  suffocation 
from  tumbliiv  pillows  and  puffy-cheeked  bolsters  and  from  un- 
lucky bumps  against  and  over  their  crib  or  trundle  bed.  Up  to 
that  age,  especially  throug^i  the  first  year  of  our  babies'  lives,  I 
do  not  dare  trust  them,  even  to  my  own  watchful  care  through 
dark  nights  without  a  light.  Mothers  of  very  young  children 
are  apt,  and  need  to  sleep  with  one  open  eye,  but  little  good  will 
wakeful  eyes  do  if  they  cannot  see  the  little  faces  near  them. 
"  What  could  happen  ?  '* 

Oh,  so  many  distressing  accidents  might  happen.  Once, 
on  waking  after  the  moon  had  set,  leaving  our  chamber  as 
dark  as  a  catacomb,  I  hesitated  to  feel  for  the  little  face  that 
I  believed  was  on  its  pillow  beside  me,  knowing  well  that 
even  the  most  cautious,  gentle  reaching  out  over  the  heads  of 
these  sensitive,  lig^t  sleepers  will  fr^hten  and  rouse  them, 
often  with  a  sharp  scream ;  but  failing  to  hear  the  little,  flut- 
tering breath  in  the  inky  darkness,  with  cautious  fumbling  I 
hunted  for  the  face  of  my  three-months-old  baby  and  found  it 
not  on  its  pillow  but  under  it,  a  happening  which  I  should 
have  instantly  discovered  on  waking  had  a  night  lamp  been 
burning,  and  which,  undiscovered,  seemingly  would  have  re- 
sulted in  suffocation. 

Babies  very  frequently  roll  or  get  turned  upon  their  faces 
when  asleep,  and  if  weak  or  very  youi^  they  have  not 
strength  to  lift  their  heavy,  helpless  little  heads  from  out  the 
sinking,  suffocating  bolster,  and  the  precious  life  may  go  out 
if  there  is  no  watchful  eye  to  see  the  mischief;  but  even  a 
mother's  wakeful  eye  must  fail  to  see  her  baby's  peril  if  her 
room  is  in  Egyptian  darkness. 

One  mother,  schooling  herself  and  baby  to  sleep  witliout  a 
night  lamp,  was  awakened  one  dark  midnight  by  the  sound 
of  a  choking  little  cough.  Knowing  her  baby  would  surely 
wake  with  a  cry  of  fright  if  she  felt  for  its  face,  she  listened  a 
long  time  watchful  for  croup  or  any  symptom  of  illness  in 
her  little  one.  Finally,  she  put  aside  her  scruples  and  lighted 
a  lamp  which  revealed  her  baby's  purple  f&tx  wedged  be- 
tween the  bedside  and  wall. 

When  the  bed  had  been  made  that  day,  accidentally  it  had 
not  been  pushed  back  close  to  the  wall,  but  a  space  left 
through  which  baby  had  slipped,  all  but  the  laige  round  head, 
and  there  the  poor  little  thir^  had  hung  till  suffocated. 

Our  restless  little  people  at  night  will  toss  off  blankets  and 
qUilts  and  in  their  sleep  throw  themselves  on  the  outside  of 
their  coverlets  with  points  of  compass  reversed  so  far  as  they 


are  concerned,  which  exposure — especially  frosty  winter 
nights — must  result  in  colds  and  croup,  but  if  a  night  lamp  is 
burning  the  naked  little  linibs  are  soon  seen  and  warmly 
tucked  under  the  blankets. 

Formerly,  we  burned  tallow  candles  for  a  night  light,  but 
they  require  such  constant  snuffing  else  the  long,  sooty  wick 
will  lop  over,  resulting  in  trickling  pools  of  grease  and  a  disa- 
greeable smudge,  that  we  discarded  them  for  a  kerosene 
lamp  and  with  these  precautions  carefully  heeded— a  bright, 
clean  burner,  a  full  oil  globe,  the  wick  turned  to  give  a  me- 
dium l^ht  and  the  lamp  well  shaded  and  placed  near  a  ven- 
tilating current  of  air  that  should  have  a  steady  flow  through 
every  sleeping  room — I  cannot  detect  the  slightest  odor  of 
kerosene  smoke  or  gas. 

Through  the  summer  months,  when  there  has  been  no  fire 
on  the  bricks  of  the  wide-throated  open  fireplace  in  our 
chamber,  I  place  the  night  lamp  on  the  hearth  under  the 
chimney  flue,  and  with  dropped  windows — one  of  them  Oppo- 
site this  fireplace — every  whiff  from  the  lamp  must  be  car- 
ried directly  away  from  our  little  sleepers. 

In  the  winter  months,  I  place  the  night  lamp  in  an  adjoin- 
ing, well-ventilated  room  and  am  confident  that  no  current  of 
impure  air  circulates  between  it  and  our  sleeping  room. 

I  did  anticipate  a  few  restless,  turbulent  nights  when  the 
children  had  grown  so  large  and  strong  I  did  not  consider 
such  a  light  necessary  and  abolished  it,  but  was  happily  disap- 
pointed, for  not  one  of  the  three  offered  a  protest,  but  cheer- 
fully accepted  it  as  another  desirable  step  toward  that  long 
looked  for  and  beautiful  goal  to  childhood— "  When  1  am 
grown  up." 

 —Oarissa  AfiUr. 

Oiigliul  In  Good  Hodsbkbbpimg. 

snoAH. 

The  Chinese,  who  invented  almost  everything  before  any- 
body else  heard  of  it,  claim  to  be  the  original  discoverers  of 
of  the  process  of  sugar^makii^,  and  it  is  said  that  sugar 
was  used  in  China  as  long  ago  as  3000  years.  This  is  mis^, 
but  the  fact  is  well  established  that  it  was  manufactured  in 
China  under  the  Tsin  dynasty  200  years  at  least  before  the 
Christian  era  began.  India  has  put  forward  a  claim  for  pri- 
ority of  invention,  but  the  probability  is  that  the  Hindoos 
learned  the  art  of  sugar-making  from  the  Chinese  and  that 
through  them  the  knowledge  finally  spread  to  the  Western 
nations.  Nearchus,  when  sent  by  Alexander  on  an  exploring 
voyage  on  the  Indus,  brought  back  reports  of  "honey" 
which  was  made  by  the  Asiatics  from  cane  without  the  help 
of  bees.  At  this  time  neither  the  Greeks  nor  the  Jews  nor 
the  Bali^lonians  had  any  knowledge  of  sugar,  but  later  the 
art  of  making  the  artificial  "honey"  became  known  and 
practiced,  though  its  progress  and  development  was  exceed- 
ingly slow.  It  was  prescribed  as  a  medicine  by  Galen  in  A. 
D.  150,  and  up  to  the  17th  century  it  had  become  nothing 
more  than  a  costly  luxury,  to  be  used  only  on  special  occar 
sions.  Even  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century  the 
annual  consumption  of  sugar  in  Great  Britain  had  reached 
only  20,000,000  pounds,  whereas  it  is  now  more  than  2,000,000,- 
000  pounds.  Refined  sugar  was  not  made  in  England  till 
1659.  The  art  of  refining  was  learned  by  a  Venetian  mer- 
chant from  the  Saracens,  who  sold  the  secret  to  him  for  100,- 
000  crowns.   

The  world  wu  made  when  %  mzn  was  born ; 

He  must  taste  for  himself  the  forbidden  springs ; 

He  can  never  take  warning  from  old-fashioned  things: 

He  must  fight  as  a  hoj,  he  must  drink  as  a  youth. 

He  must  kiss,  he  most  love,  he  must  swear  to  the  truth 

Of  the  friends  <rf  his  soal ;  he  must  laugh  to  scorn 

The  hint  of  deceit  in  a  woman's  eyes 

That  are  clear  u  (he  wUl*  ofFwadise?— >U^^^'^***i>. 
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AHATEUB  EFTEBTAnniEFrS. 
I.  ' 

The  French  Market. 
\  —  ^.-TB  F  T  has  been  my  privilege,  or  misfortune,  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  dwell  for  many  years  in  a 
little  city,  which  possesses  many  bright  and 
original  minds,  particulariy  fertile  in  expe- 
dients for  raising  money  for  various  objects 
— for  the  church,  for  the  public  library,  for 
charity,  and  what  not,  and  my  experience 
in  such  work  has  been  quite  large.  I  have 
been  so  often  called  upon  by  various  friends 
scattered  over  the  country  to  write  out  a  de- 
scription of  these  different  entertainments 
as  a  guide  for  repetition  elsewhere,  that  it 
has  been  suggested  that  such  descriptions 
might  prove  helpful  to  many  others  if  put 
into  print.  Hence  the  projected  series, 
which  will  include  practical  directions  for 
giving  "The  French  Market,"  "The  Vienna 
y  — ^ ^  Bakery,"  "The  Carnival  of  Authors," 
"The  Kirmiss,"  "Madame  Tussaud's  Wax 
Works "  (a  pleasing  change  from  Mrs.  Jarley's),  and  "  The 
Harvest  Home  Festival." 

Any  and  all  of  the  above  entertainments  may  be  made  the 
source  of  much  intellectual  profit  as  well  as  a  means  of  artistic 
training,  by  the  attention  given  to  costuming,  historic  detail, 
and  the  careful  selection  of  characters  suitable  to  different 
periods,  and  may  be  rendered  full  of  interest  if  intelligently 
prepared  for  and  properly  arranged,  while  the  amount  oif 
labor  and  expense  involved  will  depend,  of  course,  upon  dr- 
cumstances. 

Different  entertainments  are,  of  course,  suitable  for  different 
seasons.  For  example,  "The  Harvest  Home  Festival" 
should  be  given  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  in  October,  or  when  it 
is  possible  to  procure  the  various  accessories  in  the  way  of 
grain,  etc.,  while  "  The  French  Market "  would  more  naturally 
fall  in  the  winter  months,  as  its  distinctive  features  can  then 
be  more  readily  procured  and  cared  for.  "  A  Carnival  of 
Authors"  should  be  given  in  the  spring,  as  the  long  winter 
evenings  can  be  utilized  to  read  and  study  and  prepare  for 
this  fascinating  entertainment,  only  given  so  far  in  a  few  of 
the  largest  cities,  but  which  might,  with  great  profit,  be  given 
in  many  smaller  places,  and  which,  if  laid  out  early  in  the 
winter  and  the  various  characters  wisely  selected,  would 
create  a  taste  for  the  reading  and  study  of  our  best  liter- 
ature, which  would  be  a  valuable  antidote  to  the  lamenta- 
ble and  growing  taste  for  trash.  A  most  valuable  adjunct 
such  an  entertainment  would  be,  in  the  study  of  English 
Literature,  and  many  teachers  of  classes  in  that  branch  of 
learning  and  of  history,  so  often  considered  dull  by  pu- 
pils, would  find  it  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  their  work 
if  their  pupils  were  interested  in  and  participants  in  it, 
and  also  "A  Historical  Pageant,"  a  succession  of  bright 
and  vivid  tableaux  taken  from  the  great  epochs  of  the  his- 
tory of  different  nations.  In  my  early  childhood  I  partici- 
pated in  such  a  series  of  tableaux  taken  from  Greek  myth- 
ol<^,  and  the  prominent  men  and  women  of  to-day  are 
not  more  real  to  my  mind  than  those  gods  and  goddesses 
of  ancient  Hellas. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  simplest  of  the  list  chosen  from,  and 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  newest  and  most  striking,  and  I 
might  add  one  of  the  best  paying,  is  "The  French  Market." 
Doubtless  many  of  my  readers  have  visited  the  Crescent  City 
and  are  familiar  vrith  its  various  points  of  interest,  one  of  the 
greatest  being  the  old  French  Market,  the  quaintest,  most 
unique  thing  of  the  kind  in  our  country.  All  such  will  re- 


member vividly  its  picturesque  aspect  in  the  early  dawn ;  the 
flaring  lights,  the  weird  corners  full  of  grotesque  shadows  and 
mocking  illusions,  the  shelves  and  counters  piled  high  with 
every  conceivable  product  of  a  southern  clime,  presided  over 
by  swarthy  Italians  or  Spaniards,  sharp-eyed  Frenchmen, 
languid  Creoles  or  the  dusky  negress,  while  the  shifting 
stream  of  humanity  pours  through  the  narrow  passage-ways 
over  the  stone  flaggings,  chattering  good  naturedly,  or  scream- 
ing shrilly  in  all  languages,  £lbowing  your  way  amid  the 
noisy  throng,  through  the  different  departments,  you  are  im- 
portuned to  buy  great  luscious  oranges  piled  in  endless  pyra- 
mids to  the  rooi^  or  served  by  white-aproned,  gaily-turbaned 
negresses  to  the  rich,  black  French  coffee  and  delicious  Chaud 
sous  chaud,  or  Creole  rice  cakes,  while  outside  the  arches  on 
the  old  stone  pavements  you  find  the  stolid,  squalid- looking 
Indian  women,  quite  indifferent  to  your  purchases  of  their 
quaintly- woven  baskets  of  colored  straw,  or  curious  inspec- 
tion of  their  piles  of  red  peppers,  strange-looking  roots 
and  nuts. 

To  those  quite  familiar  with  this  odd  scene  and  place,  it 
may  seem  difficult  and  even  presumptuous  to  think  of  repro- 
ducing it,  even  in  the  remotest  degree,  or  faintest  outline,  as 
an  entertainment,  and  yet  it  has,  in  this  iconoclastic  day,  been 
lately  done  and  with  marked  success.  Considerable  space 
must  be  given  to  the  booth  or  sheds  which  will  form  the  foun- 
dation of  the  French  Market,  and,  as  we  say,  in  painting, 
"  the  background  must  be  well  laid  in."  If  the  hall  is  suf- 
ficiently large  it  will  be  well  to  place  the  "  market"  thro<:^h 
the  center,  but  if  small,  set  apart  one  end  or  one  side  to  be 
given  up  for  that  purpose  alone.  A  rough  frame  work,  with 
pointed  roof  for  the  center  of  the  hall,  or  sloping  shed  roof 
for  the  end  or  side  of  it,  can  be  put  up  in  a  sliort  time  by  any 
carpenter,  or  amateur  workman,  at  small  expense,  and  the 
uprights  covered  with  brown  paper,  or  cambric,  tacked  or 
sewed  to  give  a  rough  appearance.  A  long,  narrow  counter 
with  shelves  of  various  widths  and  bights,  in  the  background, 
and  counters  for  serving  the  food  over,  in  the  eating  depart- 
ment, can  also  be  put  up  at  the  same  time,  and  covered 
in  the  same  way,  or  with  marbled  oil-cloth,  or  fancy  pa- 
pers, white  or  colored.  We  now  have  our  foundation,  and 
it  can  be  divided  into  as  many  departments  as  desired,  or 
as  many  as  can  be  suitably  served.  The  frame  of  the  roof 
can  be  covered  with  excellent  effect  with  old  tarpaulins 
(the  dingier  the  more  effective)  or  heavy  sacking,  as,  in 
the  instance  referred  to,  with  large  dancing  canvasses,  which 
may  be  allowed  to  hang  over  in  the  back  or  down  the  sides, 
hightening  the  illusion,  but  avoidii^,  if  possible,  a  tent-like 
appearance. 

The  lighting  of  the  market  is  the  next  consideration,  and 
for  that  lamps  are  perhaps  the  best  method,  but  must  be  se- 
curely fastened,  so  as  to  avoid  accident,  and  the  more  odd 
and  quaint  the  style  the  better,  and  the  greater  the  number 
the  more  pleasing  the  effect,  especially  if  gay  mirrors  with 
antique  frames,  and  bright  pictures,  with  bits  of  color,  are 
also  introduced  to  hig^ten  the  charm.  To  carry  out  the  idea 
quite  fully,  if  it  is  possible,  there  should  be  several  depart- 
ments, one  for  fruit  and  confectionery,  in  which  the  ubiquitous 
soda  fountain,  and  time-worn  lemonade  stand,  or  better  still, 
the  newer  "  milk  shake "  can  be  introduced.  This  depart- 
ment should  be  waited  upon  by  dark-eyed  Italian  girls  or 
Spanish  Senoritas,  en  costume.  Next  to  it  may  come  a  Notion 
department  full  of  all  kinds  of  knick-knacks  and  fancy  articles 
served  by  vivacious  French  maidens,  and  as  a  startling  but 
interesting  contrast,  these  may  be  followed  by  Indian  girls, 
in  suitable  attire,  with  baskets  laden  with  shells  or  red  pep- 
pers, or  bunches  of  dried  sage,  summer  savory  and  Sweet 
marjoram,  or  the  smoking  hot  Mexican  tamaUs  in  their  quaint 
envelopes  of  corn  husks.  These  diffesem  sectio^T»a  be 
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multiplied  indefinitely,  but  should  be  carried  out  carefully  in 
detail  and  furnishing. 

To  return  to  the  restaurant,  where  the  greatest  amount  of 
work  will  be  done,  in  addition  to  the  long  counters  covered 
with  white  oil-cloth,  with  high  stools  attached  for  the  con- 
venience of  those  served  there,  there  should  also  be  small 
round  tables  covered  with  the  oil-cloth  or  gay  cloths  and  com- 
fortable diairs.  Among  the  attendants  in  the  restaurant 
should  be  one  or  more  good  old-fashioned  southern  cooks, 
colored  women,  quaintly  attired  in  big  checked  gingham 
gowns,  white  aprons  and  gay  plaid  turbans,  who  should  pre- 
side over  the  c»See-making,  prepare  the  rice  cakes  and  serve 
the  Gumbo  soup.  One  or  more  colored  waiters  should  be  at 
hand  also,  if  possible,  arrayed  in  white  aprons  and  caps,  to 
open  the  oysters,  serve  the  crabs  and  lobsters  and  add  reality 
to  the  scene.  Upon  the  center  counter  and  shelves  should  be 
artistically  arranged,  in  pyramidal  shape,  a  variety  of  canned 
goods,  consisting  of  everything  that  can  be  procured  in  that 
line  that  will  make  a  bright  and  attractive  appearance.  It 
should  include  fancy  pickles  of  all  kinds,  chow-chow,  cat?  ip 
and  olive  oil,  salad  dressings  and  Worcestershire  sauce, 
capers,  mushrooms,  cayenne  pepper,  shrimps,  deviled  crabs, 
salmon,  and  anchovy  paste.  These  goods  can  usually  be  bor- 
rowed for  the  occasion,  any  enterprising  grocer  being  willing 
to  put  them  in  for  the  good  advertisement  they  will  prove  for 
his  business,  and  a  list  and  bill  of  them  should  be  carefully 
made  with  the  selling  price  attached,  as  many  persons  are 
glad  to  purchase  such  goods,  and  a  commission  may  be  made 
on  them.  If  the  local  groceries  do  not  furnish  some  of  the 
goods,  a-well  selected  order  can  be  sent  to  a  la^r  place, 
with  privilege  of  returning  those  left  unsold. 

After  the  best  arrangement  possible  of  those  goods,  the 
next  thing  will  be  the  placing  of  the  special  features  of  the 
Market,  the  red  snappers,  whole  lobsters,  with  their  gleaming 
scarlet  coats  of  mail,  and  the  piles  of  shell  oysters,  hard-shell 
crabs,  clams,  scollops,  and  ansrthing  else  of  that  nature  that 
can  be  procured,  litis  will  sound  formidable,  I  know,  to 
those  remote  from  the  sea  coast,  and  to  whom  the  various 
forms  of  delicious  sea  food  are  known  only  by  name,  but  it  is 
not  difficult  to  procure  such  things  if  you  have  a  trustworthy 
and  responsible  person  to  deal  with,  and  the  more  remote  you 
may  be  from  the  sea,  the  more  of  a  novelty  such  things  will 
prove  and  the  better  they  will  pay. 

The  French  Market  of  iriiicb  I  now  write  was  given  a  thou- 
sand miles  inland,  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  for  its  cuisine 
were  ordered,  by  express  from  Baltimore  and  Mobile,  a  half 
barrel  of  shell  oysters,  half  a  dozen  fine  red  snappers,  half  a 
dozen  lobsters  and  three  dozen  hard  shell  crabs,  which  ar- 
rived in  good  condititm  on  the  day  of  the  entertainment,  and 
were  disposed  of  as  follows:  Upon  the  wide  counter,  or 
table,  in  the  center  of  the  Market,  with  suitable  arrangements 
for  drainage,  were  placed  several  lai^e  cakes  of  ice.  On 
these,  and  about  their  base,  were  piled  as  artistically  as  pos- 
sible the  lobsters,  crabs,  shell  oysters,  etc.,  intermii^led  and 
decorated  with  bunches  of  <»lery,  lettuce,  radishes  and  other 
vegetables,  restaurant  style.  Several  of  the  red  snappers 
were  used  in  the  same  way,  while  the  remainder  were  baked 
to  serve  in  the  bill  of  fare.  Bunches  of  bananas,  piles  of 
oranges,  lemons,  pineapples  and  other  fruit  can  also  be  used 
with  fine  effect  in  this  department,  unless,  as  before  sug- 
gested, a  separate  fruit  stall  is  arranged.  The  lobsters,  crabs 
and  oysters  on  die  half  shell  should  be  served  on  call,  and 
some  of  each  should  be  prepared  beforehand  to  supply  the 
demand  rapidly  enough,  while  an  expert  waiter,  with  a  good 
oyster  knife  (a  person  who  has  served  in  a  restaurant  will  be 
most  useful)  should  devote  his  time  to  the  work.  A  bill  of 
fare  should  be  prepared,  and  laige  advertisements  with 
prices  affixed,  varied  to  suit  the  circumstances  and  ^st 


goods,  can  be  placed  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  booth. 
The  one  given  was  as  follows : 

Gumbo  Soup.  Baked  Red  Snapper, 

OysUrs  on  the  half  sheU. 
Oyster  Soup.  Oyster  Stew.  Oysters  Plain. 

Lobster  Plain.  Hard  Shell  Crabs. 


Lobster  Salad. 

Creole  Salad. 


Shrink  Salad. 

Deviled  Crabs. 


Jombay  Layah.       Chaud  Sous  Chaud. 

French  Polls.  Vienna  Srmd.  Com  I^tne. 

Coffee.  Tea.  Chocolate. 
To  prepare  and  keep  hot,  the  articles  to  be  served  warm,  a 
gas  or  oil  stove  will  be  found  most  convenient  and  pictur- 
esque, as  the  process  of  cooking  should  be  carried  on  in  sight, 
the  appetizing  odors  from  the  coffee  and  oyster  soup  helping 
to  draw  custom  from  the  hungry  and  admiring  lookers-on. 

Cooking  has  become  so  much  of  a  line  art  in  these  days, 
and  can  be  done  so  delicately  with  the  many  modem  con- 
trivances and  dainty  utensils  that  old,  prosaic  features  have 
been  entirely  dissipated,  and  it  is  becoming  the  matter 
of  importance  it  should  be.  To  the  distinctive  dishes  of  the 
Market,  the  Gumbo  soup,  Jombay  layah^  Chaud  sous  chaud^ 
Mexican  tamaUs^  etc.,  other  features  can  be  added  as  debired, 
and  it  is  surprising  how  much  capital  can  be  made  out  of  a 
very  few  novelties  by  the  right  kind  of  management,  go*d  ad- 
vertising and  a  certain  amount  of  enthusiasm  among  the  ladies 
in  charge  of  the  entertwiment,  conscious  that  they  are  pre- 
senting "  something  new." 

—Isabella  Lansing  Candee. 


Oriftaui)  in  Good  Mousbkbbpiho. 

THE  OLIOE  0*  TH£  LATOE. 
Oh,  the  dick  o'  the  latch  I  how  pleauDt  iti  aouod 

When  at  evening  my  father  retnms 
Trtstu  his  work  on  the  finn  I  and  he  smUea  to  see 

The  fire  as  it  brightly  bums. 
And  he  sees  the  table  for  supper  spread. 

Prepared  by  bis  daughter's  hand; 
*'  There  is  not  anotlwr  such  housewife' as  she,'* 

He  says,  *'  in  the  whole  broad  land." 

"Click!  dick  I  "  goes  the  latch  with  a  right  merry  sound, 

As  my  brothers  return  one  by  one, 
Each  honest  face  glowing  with  smiles  at  the  thought 

Of  the  work  of  the  day  well  done. 
As  my  mother  smiles  welcome  to  each  as  he  comes, 

A  glad  woman  is  she,  I  ween ; 
And  as  each  stoops  o'er  her  to  kiss  her  dear  face. 

She  looks  up  as  proud  as  a  queen. 

Oh,  ttie  dick  o' the  latch  I  as  cheery  its  sound 

As  tibe  chirp  of  the  cridcet  at  ere ; 
Though  the  folks  are  all  home  yet  I  listen  for  It 

As  I  muse  and  sweet  fancies  weave. 
I  fancy  I  see  in  the  twilight  a  youth 

Coming  up  by  the  blackberry  pitch. 
And  I  list  for  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  and  dream 

That  I  hear  the  click  o'  the  latch. 

Oh,  the  sweetest  music  that  ever  I  heard 

Is  the  sound  of  his  manly  voice. 
And  the  truest  heart  in  the  whole  wide  world 

Is  the  heart  of  the  lad  of  my  choice.— 
Ah,  that  merry  whistle  I  I  know  it  well, 

It  comes  from  the  blackberry  patch.— 
He  is  here  at  last  I   That  step— it  is  he  I 

I  hear  the  dick  o'  the  latch  t 


The  days  of  life  are  sisters,  all  alike. 
None  just  the  same— which  serve  to  fool  us  on. 
Through  Masted  hopes,  wtb  change  of  fallacy; 
While  joy  is  like  tomorrow— «till  to  come.  y 
Nor  ends  the  fraitlew  di^ifgi^i^yy  4^e(|34>^^( 
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Original  in  Good  Housubbpihg. 

QUAKES  HOTTSEEEEFDIO. 

II. 

Plentiful,  Appetlzlnff  and  Healthful  Family  Pood  for  Ten 
Cents  a  Meal— A  Series  of  Letters  from  a  New  England 
Quakeress  to  her  Newly-Married  Niece. 

Nantucket,  7th  month,  28th. 
/      Y  DEAR  NIECE  :— A  rainy  day  and  a 
VV  little  unoccupied  time,  gives  me  an 

v.       opportunity  to  again  write  thee  on  the 
.  :  subject  of  matters  connected  with 

^^^tjj  bousekeeping.    Judging  from  thy 
l^'^flH.  last  letter  thy  home  is  not  approach- 
ij^^lll^   ing  completion  as  rapidly  as  thee 
anticipated  and  I  sympathize  with 
V^,^i  disappointment  thou  hast 

^Jv  had  in  regard  to  it  It  is  with  great 
Lyi^^jE  difficulty  we  can  have  such  work 
jH^^*  done  to  our  minds,  delays  seem  un- 
^  avoidable  and  the  workmen  so  often 

fail  to  come  on  promised  time  or  not  at  all,  that  one's  patience 
becomes  exhausted,  and  their  faith  in  mankind  much  weak- 
ened, but  be  of  good  courage  and  soon  I  trust  all  will  be  as 
thou  desirest.  Let  me  suggest  to  thee  for  thy  linen  closet 
an  arrangement  of  shelves,  instead  of  drawers  to  pull  out,  as 
when  they  are  filled  with  such  heavy  articles  as  sheets  and 
other  bedding,  it  is  with  great  difficulty  they  can  be  sufficiently 
opened  to  handle  the  articles  needed  with  ease.  In  front  of 
the  shelves  have  a  piece  fitted  like  the  lid  to  thy  writing  desk 
covering  one  or  more  shelves,  as  thee  prefers,  and  having  a 
good  lock  on  it.  Have  the  shelves  long  enough  for  sheets, 
bed  spreads,  also,  blankets.  Then  have  pieces  of  heavy 
CQtton  lai^  enough  to  cover  the  spaces  and  fold  over  the 
articles  marked  respectively  with  colored  cotton,  sheets, 
linen  and  cotton,  bed  spreads,  quilts,  blankets,  pillow  cases,' 
bolsters  and  whatever  else  thee  may  need.  Then  no  time 
need  be  lost  in  looking  for  needed  articles  or  disturbing 
the  whole. 

Now  as  breakfast  is  the  first  meal  of  the  day,  let  me  give 
thee  some  hints  as  to  that  meal  and  the  mode  of  preparing 
thy  coffee,  a  small  matter  thou  mayest  think,  but  one  which 
causes  much  annoyance  in  many  a  household.  It  would 
seem  a  very  easy  matter  to  ascertain  just  how  much  coffee 
was  needed,  and  how  much  water  to  provide  a  family  of  three 
persons  with  a  satisfactory  amount  for  their  morning  meal, 
and  then  to  have  the  same  every  day,  but  experience  shows 
many  a  one  it  is  not  so  easily  accomplished,  simply  because 
the  same  care  is  not  taken  every  day.  I  like  coffee  made  in 
a  French  coffee  pot,  but  the  strainers  soon  become  clogged 
with  the  fine  grounds,  and  I  find  a  metal  ring  fitted  to  the 
inside  of  a  tin  coffee  pot  having  upon  it  a  bag  made  of 
muslin  or  scrim  answers  every  purpose,  and  can  be  easily 
replaced. 

A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  coffee,  and  upon  its  being 
properly  roasted  and  ground  and  it  is  often  so  inconvenient 
to  do  that  in  one's  house,  that  we  buy  it  in  very  small  quanti- 
ties already  for  use.  One  pound  of  coffee  to  a  gallon  of 
water  makes  it  sufficiently  strong,  but  thee  probably  cares 
more  to  know  how  to  prepare  what  will  be  needed  for  thy 
own  family.  If  thee  uses  the  coffee  pot  fitted  with  the  bag 
to  the  ring  as  I  have  mentioned,  put  into  the  bag  two-thirds 
of  a  teacupful  of  finely  ground  coffee,  although  the  old- 
fashioned  rule  is  "one  tablespoonful  for  each  person  and  one 
for  the  pot,"  first  putting  some  boiling  water  into  the  pot  so 
that  it  shall  become  thoroughly  heated,  and  then  turning  it 
out.  From  a  boiling  tea  kettle  pour  a  little  water  at  a  time 
over  the  coffee  in  the  bag  until  there  is  sufficient,  say  one 
pint,  which  with  the  addition  of  cream,  a  necessity  with  us, 


although  boiled  milk  is  considered  good  enough  by  many, 
will,  I  think,  be  about  the  right  quantity. 

If  the  once  filtering  through  does  not  seem  strong  enoug^h 
it  can  be  poured  into  a  pitcher  and  again  poured  over  the 
!  coffee.  If  this  does  not  find  favor  with  you,  try  this  mode. 
In  the  evening  have  a  teacupful  of  coffee  ground,  and  be 
sure  the  coffee  pot  is  well  scalded,  and  cleansed.  Put  the 
coffee  into  a  bowl  breaking  into  it  one-third  of  an  egg,  includ- 
ing the  shell  ( the  rest  can  be  set  aside  for  future  use.)  Mix 
it  all  well  together,  put  it  in  a  bag  made  of  the  scrim,  and 
putting  it  in  the  coffee  pot,  pour  over  it  one  quart  of  cold 
water.  Cover  it  light,  having  a  cover  also  over  the  spout,  and 
in  the  morning  let  it  heat  gradually  and  boil  about  five 
minutes.  Then  pour  off  and  send  to  table.  The  old  way  of 
coffee  making  was  to  mix  the  egg  and  coffee  together  and 
pour  boiling  water  over  it,  let  it  boil  twenty  minutes  and 
pour  off  a  little  in  a  cup,  adding  a  little  cold  water  and 
pouring  back  to  settle  for  a  few  moments  before  serving. 

Just  here,  let  me  give  thee  a  Httle  of  my  experience  on  this 
same  coffee  question,  in  case  thee  should  have  needs  similar 
to  my  own.  Well  do  I  recall  the  tears  I  have  in  early  days 
shed  over  the  coffee  pot,  for  I  was  always  determined  thy 
Uncle  Christopher  should  from  no  fault  of  mine  have  cause 
to  refer  to  the  superior  excellence  of  his  mother's  modes  of 
preparing  the  three  daily  meals,  but  all  in  vain,  for  one  morn- 
ing the  coffee  was  too  strong,  another  too  weak,  another  cold, 
then  only  lukewarm,  that  condition  not  spoken  of  with  favor 
by  the  apostle,  then  another  the  cover  was  not  properly 
fastened  down  and  the  aroma  was  lost  and  again  it  was  too 
strong  and  water  was  added  after  it  was  placed  upon  the 
table  a  proceeding  never  finding  favor  in  my  sight,  and  so 
on,  occasionally  browned  too  much,  then  too  Httle.  Then, 
when  it  would  be  just  the  thing,  thy  Uncle  Christopher  would 
find  it  expedient  to  be  a  much  longer  time  at  his  shaving,  or 
tying  his  cravat,  and  then  the  usual  criticisms  would  be  in 
order.  So  I  bethought  me  not  to  have  all  the  privileges  of 
the  family  center  in  one  member,  and  I  proceeded  one  morn- 
ing in  a  most  forcible  manner,  to  express  my  mind  on  the 
coffee  question,  first  sympathizing  with  thy  Uncle,  that  with 
all  the  pains  he  took  when  he  went  onto  the  main  land  to 
secure  of  our  friend  Barker  the  very  best  Old  Government 
Java,  and  I  always  superintended  tt^e  browning  of  it  adding 
to  it  while  still  hot,  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  the  shell,  stirring 
it  all  well  together,  and  putting  it  up  in  a  tightly-covered 
earthen  jar,  that  it  was  to  say  the  least  very  discouraging 
that  we  so  seldom  had  a  cup  of  coffee  to  our  minds.  I  could 
not  understand  it,  as  it  was  always  prepared  in  the  same 
manner,  and  the  same  quantity  daily  used.  What  thinkest 
thou  my  dear  niece  was  the  result?  Why  thy  uncle  Christo- 
pher immediately  replied,  that  he  thought  me  very,  incon- 
siderate and  disposed  somewhat  to  be  too  particular  and 
fault-finding,  that  he,  when  he  was  with  Friends  at  Quarterly 
Meeting  time,  seldom  had  coffee  better  prepared  or  more  to 
his  mind  than  that  I  poured  for  him  daily  at  his  own  table. 
So  the  question  was  settled  and  the  coffee  free  from  grounds 
of  complaint  ever  after.  In  that  case  I  found  fault  to  some 
purpose,  and  thee  can  lay  up  this  little  circumstance  for 
future  use  in  some  matter  that  may  do  as  well  as  coffee,  but 
do  not  let  it  get  much  noised  about  for  I  would  not  like  thy 
Uncle  Christopher  to  know  that  I  ever  thought  it  expedient 
to  take  any  steps  in  advance  of  him,  neither  would  I  like  to 
make  trouble  in  Friends  families. 

Wives  submit  yourselves  unto  your  husbands  is  advice 
given,  thee  knows.  At  this  early  stage  of  thy  married  life,  I 
ought  not,  perhaps,  to  give  instruction  in  the  management  of 
husbands,  even  if  they  do  all  need  a  little  of  it,  as  well  as  us 
wives,  but  it  must  be  very  judiciously  done,  so  that  not  even 
a  suspicion  of  it  enteretll  ii^to^hejieart  of  man.  -  As  a  soft 
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answer  (urneth  away  wrath,  even  so  a  good  dinner,  I  find, 
maketh  a  man  less  contrary  minded,  and  even  thy  uncle  gives 
his  mind  to  the  consideration  of  domestic  matters  more  re- 
signedly after  a  satisfactory  dinner.  I  think  I  hear  thee  say, 
"Well,  Aunt  Mary,  where  is  my  breakfast  all  this  time?  so 
far  nothing  but  (»ffee.*'  Thee  is  right,  but  I  have  the  feeling^ 
while  I  sit  with  pen  in  hand  that  I  am  talking  with  my  niece, 
and  take  no  note  of  time.  How  would  thee  like  a  Rhode  Is- 
land Johnnie  cake  to  go  with  a  nice  broiled  blue  fish,  which 
are  just  now  in  perfection  ?  True  thee  cannot  broil  it  on  a 
board  before  a  peat  fire,  but  thee  can  broil  it  over  charcoals, 
first  Heating  the  g^ridiron  and  greasing  the  bars  to  prevent  its 
sticking.  Place  the  inside  to  the  coals  first,  being  very  care- 
ful not  to  let  it  burn,  then  turn  it  on  the  other  side.  Before 
cooking,  season  it  well  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  upon  taking 
it  up  place  it  upon  a  hot  platter,  having  ready  a  cupful  of  hot 
cream  with  a  piece  of  butter  to  pour  over  it.  Dress  it  with 
parsley  and  have  sliced  fried  potatoes  served  with  it.  Then 
for  the  Johnnie  cake  take  the  white  Indian  meal,  called  Rhode 
Island  meal,  put  two  cupsful  of  it  into  a  bowl,  add  a  little  salt, 
and  pour  over  it,  a  little  at  a  time,  boiling  water,  stirring  it 
thoroughly  and  having  it  sufficiently  thick  to  drop  off  the 
spoon  into  a  spider  containing  fat  enough  to  come  up  over 
the  edge  of  the  cake,  which  should  be  flattened  down  with  the 
spoon,  so  that  when  done  the  cakes  ^ould  be  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick  and  browned  thoroughly  on  both 
sides. 

Just  here  let  me  tell  thee  how  to  prepare  &t  for  frying 
that  will  not  have  the  disagreeable  taste  or  smell  that  lard 
has,  neither  will  it  be  so  expensive. ,  Have  thy  butcher  re- 
serve for  thee,  say  about  ten  pounds  at  a  time,  of  the  best 
beef  fat,  and  cut  it  up  into  small  pieces.  When  it  is  brought 
into  the  kitchen,  put  it  into  a  large  pan  and  cover  it  with  cold 
water,  letting  it  stand  a  half  hour  or  so,  as  convenient.  Then 
take  it  out,  putting  it  into  a  broad  kettle  over  the  back  ot  the 
stove  to  gradually  tiy  out.  When  done  strain  it  off  into  a 
pan  with 'some  cold  water  in  the  bottom.  AH  impurities  will 
settle  in  the  water  or  on  the  cake  of  fat,  and  the  next  day  it 
can  be  melted  over  and  poured  into  jara  for  use.  For  frying 
I  prefer  deep  fat  for  many  things,  also  the  kettles  for  that 
purpose,  consisting  of  a  double  kettle,  the  lower  one  for  the 
fat,  with  a  side  handle  for  allowing  the  upper  one,  which  has 
holes  in  it,  to  be  hung  upon  it,  and  so  drain  off  all  superfluous 
fat  from  the  articles  fried.  Have  all  pieces  of  fat  from  steaks 
or  roasts  of  beef  saved,  tried  out  and  strained.  Chicken  fat, 
as  it  is  taken  from  the  chickens  before  they  are  cooked,  is 
very  nice  for  making  molasses  gingerbread,  and,  by  some, 
considered  nice  for  shortcakes  and  biscuit.  Mutton  fat  I 
know  of  no  use  for  (as  it  is  impossible  to  disguise  the  taste) 
except  for  chapped  hands  and  the  like,  but  all  such  scraps 
are  good  for  soap  grease,  and  that  can  be  easily  made  and 
is  very  useful  for  cleaning  purposes.  Fat  from  sausage  meat 
is  good  for  frying  potatoes,  also  for  gingerbread.  Just  try  it 
if  thee  feels  disposed  to  doubt  it 

One  thing  I  would  impress  upon  thee  now,  to  commence 
housekeeping  with  a  systematic  account  of  thy  expenses,  as 
thee  will  then  be  able  to  determine  if  thy  meals  are  in  reality 
within  the  limit  of  "Ten  cents  a  meal."  Pay  all  bills  at  the 
beginning  of  every  month,  for  by  so  doing  debts  will  not  ac- 
cumulate and  thou  wilt  soon  find  how  a  penny  can  be  saved 
to  the  advantage  of  thy  household.  In  my  next  letter  I  will 
try  and  do  less  talking,  so  as  to  give  thee  more  practical  in- 
struction as  to  dishes  for  thy  table.  No  doubt  thee  will  wish 
to  entertain  thy  friends  at  luncheon  and  dinner,  which  thy 
table  ought  always  to  admit  of.  A  few  well  chosen  friends  at 
a  time  is  so  much  more  enjoyable  than  a  large  number,  and 
a  good  housekeeper  ought  always  to  have  her  table  so  pro- 
vided that  her  husband  need  never  fear  to  bring  his  friend 


home  with  him.  If  at  any  time  thou  shouldst  desire  me  to 
give  thee  special  dishes  for  luncheon  or  dinner  parties  I  will 
gladly  do  so.  It  had  been  my  intention  to  arrange  meals  for 
thee,  sending  instructions  as  to  the  oooking  of  the  same,  but 
that  seems  somewhat  impracticable,  so  I  will  give  thee  more 
general  instructions,  from  which  thee  can  arrange  to  suit  thy- 
self, and  sincerely  trust  thee  may  be  pleased  and  benefited  by 

the  efforts  of  thine,  most  affectionately, 

  —Hackel  Maey. 

Origliial  IB  Good  Houskkkbping. 

A  QUfiEVS  HOUSEHOLD. 

Queen  Victoria's  household  has  nearly  a  thousand  officers, 
subordinates  and  attendants.  The  Lord  Steward  is  at  the 
head  of  all  with  a  salary  of  ;io,ooo  a  year.  All  officers  and 
servants,  except  those  connected  with  the  queen's  chamber, 
stable  and  chapel,  are  subject  to  his  orders.  The  active  duties 
of  this  officer  are  performed  by  the  Master  of  the  Household, 
who  gets  $5,790  a  3rear.  The  Lord  Treasurer  ranks  next  to 
the  Lord  Steward  and  acts  for  him  in  case  he  is  absent,  while 
to  assist  him  he  has  the  Comptroller  of  the  Household,  who 
likewise  does  nothing,  The  Board  of  Green  Cloth,  composed 
of  the  four  above  named  officials,  adjudicates  on  offences 
committed  in  certain  parts  of  the  palace,  and  has  clerks  and 
secretary.  The  clerk  of  the  kitchen  and  his  clerks  keep  ac- 
counts, check  goods,  and  give  orders  to  tradespeople. 

There  is  a  chtf  and  many  cooks,  a  head  of  the  confection- 
ery department,  of  the  "ewer"  or  linen  department,  a  chief 
butler,  table  deckers,  men  in  charge  of  the  plate,  pantry  and  of 
the  coal,  and  lamp  lighters  and  dispensers  of  alms.  The 
Lord  Steward  is  judge  of  the  Court  of  Marshalsea,  with 
power  to  dispense  justice  among  the  queen's  domestic  ser- 
vants, and  the  court  has  a  Knight  Marshal.  The  Lord 
Chamberlain  gets  1 10,000  a  year  and,  with  the  Vice  Cham- 
berlain, superintends  all  the  officers  and  servants  of  the 
queen's  chambers,  except  the  bed  chambers,  these  being 
under  the  Groom  of  the  State,  as  well  as  the  officers  of  the 
wardrobe.  The  Keeper  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Purse  is  her 
financial  secretary  at  a  salary  of  ;io,ooo.  There  are  the' 
Mistress  of  the  Robes,  the  Groom  of  the  Robes,  Ladies  of  the 
Bed  Chamber,  Maids  of  Honor,  bed  chamber  women,  Lords 
in  Waiting,  Grooms  in  Waiting ;  Gentlemen  Ushers  of  the 
Privy  Chamber,  Daily  Waiters,  Quarterly  Waiters,  Grooms  <rf 
the  Privy  Chambers,  Grooms  of  the  Great  Chamber  and  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Privy  Chamber.  The  Marshal  of  Ceremonies 
must  have  an  absolute  knowledge  of  Court  etiquette. 
.  The  official  places  many  of  them  call  for  no  performance 
of  duty,  because  with  the  change  of  customs,  the  duties  have 
become  obsolete.  The  Master  of  the  Tennis  Court  does 
nothii^.  There  are  a  Master  of  the  House,  burgomaster, 
keeper  ot  the  swans,  and  hundreds  of  assistants  to  the  officers 
mentioned.  All  this  looks  like  keeping  house  under  difficul- 
ties, and  Queen  Victoria  ought  to  be  well  paid  for  it. 


CMQiQed  for  Good  Houssksbping. 

WISE  SAmOS  WELL  SAID. 

Nothing  so  fluent  as  error. 

Be  mindful  of  what  you  owe. 

Look  ahead  before  going  ahead. 

Revolution  does  not  insure  prt^pvss. 

Stand  ^t  in  a  good  cause,  but  not  too  fast. 

'He  iriio  saves  something  yearly  is  always  rich. 

The  way  to  wealth  is  as  plain  as  the  road  to  market. 

Truthfulness  to  ourselves  and  to  others  is  a  rare  virtue. 

Courage  is  always  greatest  when  blended  with  meekness. 

Money  can  beget  money,  and  its  offspring  can  beget  more. 

The  meanest  are  those  of  great  iatftllect  and  selfish  imnulses. 
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Orisiul  in  Good  Housekbbfihg. 

THAT  PEW  IK  OHUBOH. 

A  Word  to  the  Head  of  the  Household. 

.T  would  probably  be  impossible 
to  find  any  man  of  weight  in  the 
community  who  does  not  ap- 
prove of  churches  and  appre- 
ciate their  value  to  society. 
This  statement  might  perhaps 
be  enlarged;  it  is  doubtful  if 
there  is  any  man  however 
r*' worthless,  who  does  not  agree  that  the 
world  is  better  off  for  churches.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  remind  the  reader,that 
prnjectors  of  new  towns  frequently 
butld  these  edifices  themselves,  that 
even  gamblers  and  saloon  keepers  contribute  to  their  erec- 
tion, that  the  state  itself  recognizes  their  public  value  by 
exeinpiing  them  from  taxation.  It  is  not  pretended  that 
these  things  are  done  because  of  any  personal  care  for  re- 
ligion, but  simply  as  a  public  benefit.  Experience  has 
demonstrated  that  a  community  needs  the  conservative  power 
of  churches  for  its  best  welfare,  and  common  consent  ap- 
proves their  erection,  even  those  elements  most  hostile  to 
their  influence  recognizing  the  fact,  and  frequently  assisting 
the  effort.  If  this  be  true  of  the  unfriendly  element,  how 
much  more  is  it  true  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population  ?  In 
thb  are  included  those  to  whom  religion  is  dear,  but  setting 
these  aside,  the  general  public  loves  and  reverences  the 
church.  Her  altars  sanction  marriage,  and  hallow  death. 
Her  walls  still  enclose  faith,  her  spires  still  suggest  prayer. 
Her  ministers  represent  us  in  all  time  of  public  action,  and 
are  our  teachers  in  morality  and  charily.  These  things  are 
more  and  more  true,  whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  growth 
or  decay  of  that  deeper  hold  on  man's  soul  which  the  church 
Itself  longs  to  secure.  It  is  not  the  present  object  to  urge  the 
claims  of  religion,  or  to  set  forth  the  call  of  the  church  as  the 
representative  on  earth  of  its  risen  Lord,  but  rather  to  urge 
the  claim  of  the  churches  from  a  lower  stand-point. 

The  proposition  with  which  this  article  begins,  of  the  value 
of  churches  as  a  conservative  factor  in  the  community,  is  as 
has  been  said,  undisputed.  Why  then  do  not  the  men  of  the 
community,  and  particularly  the  young  men,  support  these 
churches  by  their  purses  and  their  presence?  The  answer 
they  give  to  any  such  suggestion  is  their  want  of  religion  or 
their  lack  of  interest  in  the  services,  or  the  dullness  of  the 
preacher.  A  most  irrelevant  reason  it  would  appear,  for  such 
disregard  of  the  common  good.  If  a  church  is  a  necessary 
thing  for  the  community  it  ought  to  be  supported— ought 
to  support  it.  Among  all  the  family  expenses  probably  no 
one  causes  more  exasperation  than  the  annual  bill  for  the 
pew,  but  it  is  as  legitimate  a  bill  for  services  rendered  as  that 
presented  by  the  butcher  or  the  gas  man,  or  the  telephone 
agent.  Certainly  it  represents  labor  of  many  kinds  and  of 
many  people,  and  it  implies  exclusive  privilege  as  well,  all  of 
these  commodities  which  we  nowhere  else  expect  to  get  for 
nothing.  The  rent  of  a  pew,  however,  does  not  come  under 
the  satisfaction  of  public  service;  it  is  "for  value  received" 
most  thoroughly,  and  for  that  reason  should  be  paid  like  any 
other  bill,  without  grumbling,  as  a  part  of  the  family  ex- 
penses. My  argument  certainly  is  not  for  the  man  who  hav- 
ing had,  or  proposing  to  have  all  the  services  of  clergyman, 
choir,  officers  and  sexton  implied  in  the  bill  for  his  pew,  ob- 
jects to  paying  for  them.  I  have  no  argument  with  him  at 
all,  but  my  appeal  is  to  the  man  who  hesitates  to  put  himself 
under  that  obligation,  or  complains  at  its  alleged  necessity. 

When  it  is  proposed  to  pave  some  street  of  the  city  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  getting  the  money  for  it  simply  because  the 


whole  city  does  not  live  on  that  street;  appropriations  for 
schools  are  generous  and  discriminating,  and  come  equally 
from  those  who  most  admire  our  common  schools  and  those 
who  doubt  the  wisdom  of  our  present  system ;  anew  railway 
station  interests  the  whole  town;  a  park  is  bought  and  pre- 
served by  the  authorities  for  public  use.  All  these  things 
make  for  the  advantage  of  the  public,  and  so  increase  the 
comfort  of  the  inhabitants  and  add  to  the  value  of  property, 
and  therefore  all  willingly  share  in  the  burdens  of  money  or 
service  they  require.  There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why 
a  church  should  stand  in  any  different  relation  to  its  (^nstit- 
uents.  Nobody  denies  that  peace  and  prosperity  are  pro- 
moted by  churches.  Why  then  object  so  to  the  cost  and  neg- 
lect the  services  so  persistently?  Why  should  a  man  who 
finds  a  sewer  a  necessary  protection  from  bodily  disease  and 
accordingly  supports  it  unhesitatingly,  refuse  a  like  support 
to  the  church  which  is  the  necessary  preserver  of  moral 
health  ?  There  is  no  sort  of  resemblance  between  the  two,  I 
grant,  but  their  relation  to  the  community  is  not  unlike,  yet 
the  man  who  willingly  pays  for  the  one  grumbles  incessantly 
at  the  other!  The  support  of  the  church  has  no  necessary 
connection  with  religion  whatever.  Whether  a  man  is  or  is 
not  religious  himself  he  still  wishes  to  preserve  the  church. 
Let  him  then  pay  for  its  services  just  as  constantly  and  readily 
as  he  does  for  any  other  public  enterprise,  and  do  all  he  can 
to  uphold  its  power  and  influence  in  the  town  and  city  where 
he  lives,  just  as  he  would  uphold  a  good  city  government 

This  last  duty  certainly  requires  his  attendance  on  the  Sun- 
day services.  No  matter  how  regularly  a  man  pays  his  bills 
for  the  pew,  his  it^umce  is  against  the  church  if  he  never  oc- 
cupies that  pew.  The  question  of  his  vital  piety,  or  his  inter- 
est in  the  service,  or  his  pleasure  in  the  sermon  does  not  enter 
into  the  present  argument.  If  the  church  is  a  good  thing  for 
the  community  it  ought  to  be  not  only  supported,  but  upheld 
—you  ought  to  uphold  it.  If  the  older  men  do  not  go  to 
church,  the  young  men  will  not.  If  the  business. men  stay 
away,  the  boys  will  not  come,  and  an  institution  which  is  rele- 
gated to  the  women  and  children  may  still  be  useful  but  it 
will  hardly  be  virile  or  valuable  as  a  social  force.  Good 
morals  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  public  welfare.  Good 
morals  are  always  tat^ht  by  the  church ;  the  church  is  the 
expression  of  the  public  belief  in  their  necessity  to  society = 
and  so  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  other  way  of  constantly  and 
publicly  attesting  a  man's  beliuf  in  the  value  of  moraHty  to 
the  state  than  by  attendance  at  church. 

This  is  altogether  aside  from  any  relation  whatever  to  faith 
and  religion.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the 
larger  part  of  the  body  politic  believes  that  faith  and  religion 
should  be  preserved,  and  are  of  inestimable  value  to  the  state, 
and  this  again  merely  as  a  measure  of  public  welfare  and  out- 
side of  any  personal  interest  in  things  religious.  The  man  who 
believes  this  last  proposition — and  how  few  doubt  it! — leaves 
himself  without  excuse  in  absenting  himself  from  churcfa. 
Whatever  may  be  said  on  other  grounds,  it  certainly  is  undis- 
puted that  the  church  is  the  conserverof  religion,  and  he  who 
really  believes  religion  of  any  value  to  the  community  cannot 
consistently  stay  away  from  church,  or  omit  to  uphold  that  in- 
stitution to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Regular  personal  attend- 
ance and  public  support  are  the  natural  and  necessary  methods 
of  expression  by  which  the  man  who  really  believes  in  the 
value  of  religion  may  show  his  interest  in  the  church  as  a 
public  benefit,  and  as  has  been  said  so  often,  this  does  not  de- 
pend in  the  least  upon  his  own  personal  faith  or  no  faith. 

Nothing  has  been  said  of  a  man's  influence  over  his  own 
family,  because  this  scarcely  needs  discussion.  The  inference 
of  the  boys  who  rarely  see  their  father  in  his  seat  in  the  sanc- 
tuary, is  so  obvious  that  no  one  can  fail  to  see  it,  and  he  who 
gives  occasion  for  such  conclusion^  very  plainl^says  that  be 
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does  not  care  whether  his  boys  go  to  church,  although  he  pre- 
sumably hopes  the  girls  will  go  with  their  mother.  There  is 
little  to  persuade  the  oncoming  generations  of  the  value  of 
religion  to  the  state  in  these  days.  The  old  customs  which 
marked  recognition  of  dependence  on  a  Higher  Power  on 
the  part  of  society,  the  family,  even  the  individual,  are  fast 
dying  out.  Whether  forms  should  be  preserved  when  their 
inspiring  substance  is  gone  is  a  question  apart  from  this  dis- 
cussion, but  we  may  as  well  consider  whether  we  are  ready  to 
give  up  all  public  reo^nition  of  religion,  whether  we  believe 
that  religion  is  one  of  these  forms  from  which  the  life  has  de- 
parted. If  it  seems  to  us  that  it  still  has  a  service  in  the 
world,  if  we  still  think  it  good  for  the  community  to  be  mar- 
ried by  a  clergyman,  to  give  its  dead  into  holy  keeping,  to 
teach  its  children  moral  law  and  pious  precept,  then  surely 
we  should  do  what  we  can  to  uphold  the  only  institution  still 
left  among  us  which  represents  these  things.  Nay^  more;  if 
we  do  in  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  believe  it  good  for  man  to 
put  service  before  self,  to  recognize  the  virtue  that  is  not 
marketable,  to  trust  in  the  promise  of  a  better  life,  surely  we 
want  ourselves  to  listen  to  the  reiterations  of  these  truths,  and 
we  must  desire  to  promote  their  teachings. 

It  is  (Ufiicult  to  see  bow  any  man  of  ordinary  public  s[»rit 
can  fail  to  pay  liberally  for  the  support  of  the  churches  or  re- 
frain from  constant  attendance  on  their  services.  His  own 
higher  nature  requires  it;  the  welfare  of  the  public  requires 
it ;  the  preservation  of  the  morals  of  society  require  it — and 
the  only  answer  he  has  to  give  to  question  of  his  absence  is 
that  it  does  not  interest  him  I 

—Anna  Laurens  Dawes. 


Original  in  Good  Hodsbkbbping. 

HOUSEHOLD  SUGOESTIOirS. 

Dark  carpets  do  not  need  to  be  swept  oftener  than  light 
ones  if  you  give  them  a  good  dusting  say  twice  a  week  with 
a  flannel  cloth  tied  around  an  ordinary  broom. 

When  one  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  get  machine  oil 
stains  on  white  sewing,  saturate  the  piece  of  work  in  cold 
water  immediately,  soak  for  two  hours,  dry  in  the  sun,  then 
wash  in  the  usual  way. 

If  you  are  building  put  the  hooks  in  childrens'  bed  room 
closets  low  enough  to  be  easily  reached  by  them.  It  is  also 
a  good  idea  to  have  a  closet  so  arranged  that  sleds,  rocking- 
horse  and  all  large  playthings  can  have  a  place. 

Dust  has  such  a  sad  way  of  insinuating  itself  wherever 
there  is  a  place  for  it  to  lodge  or  work  through,  that  house- 
keepers are  almost  distracted  to  find  brooms  and  dusters  that 
will  fit  in  every  nook  and  crevice.  A  long-handled  feather 
duster,  a  short-handled  feather  duster,  a  toy  broom,  a  whisk 
broom,  a  flat  bristle  brush,  a  paint  brush,  and  the  ordinary 
cheese  cloth  dusters  seem  to  do  ail  the  dusting  that  is  re- 
quired, if  v^orously  wielded. 

 —Kathryne  Maker. 

Orltinl  tn  Good  Hoosbkbeping. 

DEOEHBEB. 

The  music  of  the  brook  is  hushed. 

Its  reslless  motion  stilled; 
The  leaves  are  faded,  fallen,  crashed, 

The  air  with  frost  is  filled ; 
The  leafless  trees  look  strange  and  lone, 
And  wildly  toss  their  anns  and  moan. 

The  black-bird's  notes  of  sturdy  cheer 

From  out  the  tree-tops  ring  ; 
To  drape  the  earth  the  clouds  draw  near, 

A  fleecy  garment  bring, 
And  wrapped  in  folds  of  purest  white, 
We  bid  the  dear  old  year  "  Good-night." 

— Sarah  E.  Howard. 
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OUB  BABIES  Am)  THEIB  HOTHEBS. 
Claims  of  the  One  and  Duties  of  tub  Other. 
CHAPTER  VII. 

BOWEL  TKOUBLBS— COMPLAINTS. 

EFORE  leaving  so  important  a  part  of  the  human 
economy  as  the  bowels,  there  remains  for  discus- 
sion complaints  which  are  more  or  less  common 
and  fraught  with  danger  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree. Among  them  dysentery  takes  a  very  promi- 
nent place.  This  is  a  very  painful,  exhausting  disease 
characterized  by  the  slimy,  bloody  stools  and  tenes- 
mus, or  a  never-^et-done  feeling,  causing  the  little 
sufferer  to  strain,  often  until  the  lower  bowel  is  prolapsed  to  a 
great  degree  although  the  pain  evidenced  by  the  screams  and 
terror  stricken  features  would  seem  to  cause  them  to  desist. 
It  is,  however,  an  involuntary  spasmodic  action  peculiar  to 
the  complaint.  The  effort  can  sometimes  be  momentarily  re- 
lieved if  the  nurse  will  press  gently,  but  firmly,  a  compress, 
quite  warm,  over  the  part,  pressing  the  bowel  back. 

This  is  not  a  disease  to  be  trifled  with  ;  its  nature  is  inimical 
to  life,  even  from  the  start ;  mild  cases  suddenly  grow  severe, 
the  high  fever,  great  pain  and  loss  of  blood  rapidly  weaken 
the  little  one.  A  skilled  physician  is  imperative.  As  a  palliative 
the  injection  after  a  movement,  of  starch  containing  a  few 
drops  of  laudanum  is  recommended ;  boil  the  starch  just  as 
for  starching,  thin  it  only  enough  to  flow  freely  through  the 
syringe  which  must  be  very  small,  to  each  teaspoonful  add 
four  or  five  drops  of  laudanum,  inject  very  slowly,  only  a  very 
ma// quantity  at  a  time,  as  a  large  amount  will  cause  its  im- 
mediate expulsion  and  prevent  any  benefit ;  from  a  half  to 
one  and  a  half  teaspoonsful  will  be  the  usual  amount.  The 
theory  of  its  action  is  the  benumbing  of  the  nerves  of  the  rectum, 
exposed  because  of  the  sloughing  off,  and  consequently  the 
spasmodic  straining  for  which  the  starch  forms  a  slight 
coating. 

The  diet  must  be  of  the  simplest.  Mutton  broth  which  has 
been  allowed  to  cool  and  every  particle  of  fat  removed  is  an 
excellent  diet.  Milk  should  be  scalded.  The  foods  men- 
tioned in  a  preceding  chapter  can  also  be  used.  Remember 
to  give  the  infant  drink  aside  from  its  foods,  but  not  in  large 
quantities,  moisten  the  parched  lips  and  mouth  often. 

I  now  pass  on  to  a  disease  of  protean  nature.  Marasmus,  a 
veritable  hydra-headed  evil,  running  an  uncertain  course 
sometimes  for  weeks  only,  then  again  for  months,  leading  the 
anxious  parents  a  will-of-the-wisp  chase ;  at  times  seeming 
about  to  yield  up  its  victim,  anon  sinking  their  hopes  in  de- 
spair; often,  at  last  when  hope  is  brightest  squelching  its 
flame  into  everlasting  darkness,  leaving  only  a  little  mound 
in  the  quiet  city  of  the  dead. 

Its  name  implies  atrophy,  wasting  away,  and  fully  explains 
its  most  prominent  symptom.  Children  are  sometimes  born 
with  the  complaint  fully  developed,  their  old,  wrinkled  ap- 
pearance showing  they  have  lost  instead  of  gaining  during 
the  last  month  or  two  of  prenatal  life.  The  outlook  for  such 
infants  is  extremely  gloomy,  chronic  disagreement  of  food, 
no  matter  of  what  variety ;  continual  moaning  and  fretting 
precludes  sleep,  and  gives  evidence  of  the  general  discom- 
fort felt,  while  the  stools  tell  of  indigestion,  lack  of  absorp- 
tion and  catarrhal  condition  of  the  mucus  tract,  sounding  as 
they  do  the  entire  range  of  color  and  consistency  possible, 
usually,  however,  they  are  too  thin  and  contain  mucus  with 
undigested  curds. 

Other  infants  are  ushered  into  this  world  plump  and  round, 
they  seem  to  thrive  for  the  first  month,  then  waver  in  the 
balance  and  finally  lose,  little  by  little,  their  vantage  ground. 

The  practice  of  weekly  weighing  the  babe  is  a  good  one, 
as  it  quickly  shows  the  faiUire  to  gain.   After ^e  first  week 
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which  often  shows  loss,  there  should  he  a  gain  of  from  two 
ounces  to  half  a  pound  a  week  for  several  weeks,  unless 
there's  some  good  reason  why  not  If  a  child  with  no  ap- 
parent reason  makes  no  such  gain,  it  is  well  to  be  prepared 
for  trouble  of  some  sort  and  act  accordingly.  Procrasttaa- 
tion  is  too  often  fatal  in  this  complaint.  Depending  as  it  does 
largely  upon  a  lack  of  absorbent  or  reactive  powers,  its  outset 
is  masked.  Its  real  nature  is  scrofulous.  This  term  to  the 
initiated  includes  divers  troubles,  but  foremost  stands  the 
influence  of  heredity.  Many  an  innocent  child  pays  with  its 
life  the  forfeit  for  its  father's  sins.  It  is  ushered  into,  this 
world  illy  fitted  for  the  struggle  for  existence  and  is  quickly 
overcome. 

The  particular  organs  affected  seem  to  be  the  digestive 
organs  and  the  mesenteric  glands,  whidi  have  to  do  with  ab- 
sorption and  asumilatioD.  It  matters  not  how  nourishing  the 
foods ;  it  makes  little  difference  if  the  stomach  does  well  its 
part,  if  the  food  is  not  assimilated  it  might  as  well  be  poured 
into  any  receptacle.  The  water  in  the  main  is  just  as  capable 
of  wetting  the  ground  as  at  the  hydrant,  but  so  long  as  it 
remains  in  the  pipe,  simply  running  through,  the  ground  is 
not  even  dampened.  Its  the  same  here,  the  food  passes 
through,  but  the  starving  tissues  are  not  fed  and  the  reserve 
used  up,  there's  naught  but  defeat  left. 

The  one  thing  necessary  in  this  complaint  is  seen  at  a 
glance,  to  rouse  to  activity  the  torpid  organs.  To  do  this 
there  are  two  lines  of  treatment,  general  and  special  The 
general  includes  proper  food,  proper  air,  and  proper  care.  If 
possible  a  change  of  climate,  a  sojourn  at  the  sea-sboie.  The 
special  includes  the  whole  armament  of  the  doctor's  calling. 

I  will  mention  only  one  remedy  used  by  both  schools. 
Arsenicum,  either  in  the  powder  or  pellets  of  the  Homeo- 
pathic case,  or  Fowler's  solution  of  the  Allopathic  The 
latter  also  recommend  a  general  tonic  treatment,  but  I 
think  the  fallacy  of  such  a  course  will  be  seen  when  one 
recognizes  that  the  trouble  at  first  is  not  weakness  of  the  whole 
system,  but  inactivity  of  the  absorbent  system.  Patience  and 
perseverance  must  be  the  watchword  in  such  cases  as  these. 
JVi/  desperandum  while  a  lingering  spark  of  life  lasts. 

£lectridty  applied  either  directly  or  in  the  form  an 
electric  bath  is  a  powerful  adjunct,  the  subtle  electric  fluid 
penetrating  where  medicine  cannot  go  and  carrying  new  life 
and  healing  in  its  train. 

Constipation  is  a  topic  well  worthy  of  notice  because  of  its 
frequency  and  the  numerous  evils  that  follow  in  its  train. 
Some  cases  are  wholly  force  of  habit,  lack  of  regularity  in 
placing  the  infant  on  the  ch^ir,  or  in  some  manner  obliging  the 
bowels  to  move  at  stated  times.  These  cases  require  only  moral 
treatment.  Provoke  action  for  several  mornings  in  succes- 
sion, at  the  same  hour,  byoneof  the  several  methods ;  the. best 
being  either  the  use  of  a  small  injection  (a  half  of  a  teacupful 
of  warm  water  containing  molasses  and  oil) ;  repeat  operation 
if  at  first  you  don't  succeed ;  or,  some  small  object  well  oiled 
can  be  introduced  into  the  anus,  if  a  hard  substance  guard 
against  its  slipping  clear  in.  Soluble  suppositories  for  the 
purpose  are  kept  at  nearly  every  reliable  drug  store  and  are 
quite  effective  where  the  sole  trouble  is  inactivity  of  rectum. 
A  like  condition  of  whole  bowel  needs  a  daily  dose  of  Nux 
Vomica,  while  a  feverish  condition  causing  great  dryness  of 
faeces  will  often  be  overcome  by  using  more  liquid  food,  or 
oatmeal  or  slippery  elm  tea  and  administering  sulphur  from 
the  domestic  case  twice  daily. 

The  cautious  use  of  fruits  is  recommended ;  apples,  baked, 
or  if  raw,  scraped ;  juice  of  orange  and  such .  harmless  fruits 
in  small  quantities. 

If  a  physic  must  be  used,  Cascara  Sagrada  is  probably 
the  best  for  babies  living  on  an  exclusive  milk  diet.  Rhu- 
barb is  too  griping  for  comfort  as  it  plows  along  the  ali- 


mentary canal.  A  common  trouble  of  the  sluggish  bowel  is 
being  tied  in  knots  by  colic.  Of  all  pitiable  objects  the 
colicky  infant  takes  high  rank,  (as  well  as  its  attendant.)  Its 
causes  are  numerous;  sometimes  the  mother  is  at  fault,  an^r, 
fright,  anxiety,  overwork  or  exposure,  sometimes  if  no  more 
than  bare  arms  in  hanging  out  the  weekly  wash  on  a  cold  day 
will  result  in  baby  having  colic ;  or  the  indulgence  of  certain 
or  unusal  articles  of  diet  by  the  nursing  mother,  such  as 
pickles,  cabbage,  and  spiced  dishes.  No  definite  line  of  diet 
can  be  laid  down  for  the  mother,  each  case  being  a  law  to 
itself,  but  if  certain  causes  are  known  to  produce  certaia 
effects,  don't  persevere  in  them  under  the  false  idea  of  tou^ 
ening  baby. 

The  symptoms  of  colic  do  not  need  rehearsing ;  they  are 
well  known,  from  the  suspicious  smile  that  plays  over  the 
sleeping  infant's  face,  to  the  writhii^,  twisting,  screaming  bit 
of  humanity  that  calls  for  immediate  relief. 

The  remedies  recommended  for  it  can  be  called  legions, 
every  woman  over  thirty  years  old  knowing  of  a  different  one. 

Learning  and  avoiding  the  cause  is  the  first  important  step, 
keep  the  feet  warm,  give  the  body  plenty  of  room,  no  band- 
aging, no  one  would  want  to  be  laced  when  filled  with  gas ; 
avoid  constipation,  indigestion  and  over-feeding. 

Catnip  tea,  chamomile,  and  anise  are  simple  remedies; 
occasionally  if  the  trouble  is  in  the  stomach,  nothing  wilt 
start  the  bolus  quicker  than  a  little  hot  rum  and  water ;  a  drop 
or  two  of  rum  to  a  half  of  a  teaspoonful  of  sweetened  water, 
usually  a  teaspoonful  or  two  will  cause  immediate  revulsion 
of  the  stomach,  thereby  rejecting  the  remedy,  and  with  it  up 
come  the  enemy  of  baby's  peace  with  it.  This  last  is  only  an 
expedient  not  a  cure.  Try  by  all  known  means  to  cure  each 
case,  either  by  greater  regularity  of  feeding,  removing  all 
possible  causes,  and  giving  medicine,  if  necessary,  to 
strengUien  the  stomach,  cure  ind^stion  and  relieve  iriiat- 
ever  may  be  wrong. 

—AnuUa  A.  Whitfield,  M.  D. 


Orlglml  in  Good  Hodsbxbbfinc. 

A  USEFUL  TBEE. 
A  cocoa-nut  tree  bears  sixty  to  one  hundred  nuts  a  year, 
and  last  year  nearly  400,000  of  them  were  brought  to  New 
York.  The  roots  of  the  tree  are  edible  and  are  eaten  by  the 
natives  of  the  countries  where  they  grow,  who  also  make 
baskets  of  them.  The  young  leaves  are .  edible  also  when 
cooked  and  the  tough  leaves  are  made  into  a  variety  of  things, 
including  paper,  Ashing  nets,  fans,  cloth  and  baskets.  The 
ribs  of  the  leaves  furnish  arrows,  boat  paddles  and,  other 
things,  and  the  wood  of  the  trunk  is  used  for  boats  and  build- 
ing. Both  vinegar  and  sugar  are  obtained  from  the  sap,  and 
the  ashes  of  the  wood  is  very  strong  in  excellent  potash. 
The  "  cocoa  "  from  which  we  make  a  table  beven^  does  not 
come  from  the  cocoa  tree.  The  word  thus  applied  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  "  cacao,"  which  is  the  name  of  a  very  different  p\zat. 


Original  in  Good  Housbkbepina. 

THE  MOTHER  OF  HIS  CHILD. 

Oh,  other  women  might  be  qaeenly  fair, 
With  radiant  eyes  and  shining  waves  of  hair. 
Yet  earth  for  him  held  but  one  Paradise,— 
A  wee,  wee  cot  where  ever  to  his  eyes 
Show'd  a  madonna  plain,  bat  strangely  sweet. 
With  baby  boy  a-playing  at  her  feet 

He  was  a  king,  and  this  his  royal  throne. 

The  crown  was  Love,  the  kingdom  was  his  honel 

A  monarch  more  than  other  monarchs  great 

With  the  fee  simple  of  his  larice  estate  I 

He  clasped  her  to  bis  heart,  Uie  world  might  frown. 

He  still  wonld  smile  from  heights  of  Heaven  down  I 
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Oriffhttlln  Good  HoonKSBriHo. 

THE  OLIVE  AND  OLIVE  OIL. 

As  Grown  and  Used  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

MONG  the  many  choice  dishes  offered  to 
your  readers,  I  have  not  seen  the  follow- 
ing: It  is  a  dish  peculiar  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  since  its  principal  ingredients  grow 
to  sudi  perfection  in  this  favored  country. 
One  fresh  beef  tongue,  one  bottle  of  olives, 
two  dozen  laige,  clean,  bright,  dry  Chili 
peppers,  one  teacupful  (ordinary  size)  of 
best  vinegar,  or,  better  still,  squeeze  the 
juice  of  two  lemons  into  the  cup  and  fill 
with  vinegar,  one  teaspoonfui  of  powdered 
summer  savory,  two  tablespoonfuls  finely 
cho[^d  onion  (should  be  small  green 
onions,  but  dry  will  do\  salt  and  olive  oil, 
as  you  like  it  Some  may,  or  will,  try  to 
make  it  without  the  oil.  Do  not  waste 
your  time,  for  the  oil  is  the  secret  of  this 
delicious  dish.  Your  guests  will  not  know 
that  it  has  oil  in  it,  especially  if  you  have 
our  pure  California  olive  oil,  with  its  delicate,  nutty  flavor. 
While  the  peppers  are  in  "soak"  I  want  to  talk  oil  for 
a  woman's  minute,  not  any  such  delectable  doses  as  cod 
liver  oil  smothered  in  tomato  catsup,  or  castor  oil  stewed  and 
flavored  with  jelly  and  sugar  I  Lovely  jelly,  "to  what  base 
uses  does  it  come  at  last  ? " 

I  saw  it  recently  stated  by  the  7hnieUer*s  Xaord^  that  the 
olive  oil  in  the  American  market  is  made  of  cotton  seed. 
That  man  ought  to  come  to  California  and  visit  our  olive  or- 
chards and  see  the  oil  made  by  men  whose  word  is  as  good  as 
their  oil.  I  use  in  my  family  an  oil  from  one  of  our  best  or- 
chards ;  it  never  becomes  rancid  if  properly  cared  for,  and 
we  use  it  in  many  ways.  What  a  pity  that  parents  will  drug 
helpless  children  with  nauceous  doses  of  castor  oil  until  the 
poor  victim  is  forever  after  unable  to  use  pure  olive  oil  as  a 
food.  I  have  two  children — little  girls — who  have  never  been 
drugged.  They  will  make  a  lunch  of  bread  and  olive  oil,  into 
which  they  squeeze  a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice  and  sprinkle  a 
little  salt,  declaring  it  a  delicious  dish,  almost  as  good  as 
California  quail  broiled  in  oil,  or  mountain  trout  immersed  in 
boiling  oil.  I  wish  the  "cotton  seed"  man  would  come  out 
to  California  some  time  and  try  some  of  our  dishes  cooked  in 
oil  and  then  go  back  and  find  what  pure  Chicago  lard  is  made 
of.  Our  California  olive  oil  is  used  both  as  a  food  and  a 
medicine.  A  San  Francisco  physician  has  substituted  it  for 
cod  liver  oil,  and  very  successfully.  For  salads  I  use  it  daily, 
as  our  winterless  climate  allows  us  a  garden  all  the  year 
round.  As  an  article  of  diet  it  must  be  quite  as  wholesome 
as  angel  (?)  food  or  mince  pie. 

But  now  for  the  dish :  Dissolve  a  half  teacupful  of  salt  in 
enough  boiling  water  to  cover  the  tongue,  cook  until  done, 
and  only  done,  or  you  will  have  rags.  When  cool,  remove 
the  skin  and  cut  into  very  thin  slices,  and  the  tongue  is  ready 
for  the  sauce.  Cut  open  the  peppers  the  long  way,  take  out 
every  seed  and  vein,  cut  off  the  stem  end,  drop  the  skins  into 
an  agate  kettle  of  boiling  salted  water  (half  cupful  of  salt). 
Press  the  skins  under  the  water  and  keep  at  boiling  heat  for 
two  hours,  but  the  water  must  not  even  simmer,  or  you  will 
find  both  taste  and  color  gone.  Skim  into  chopping  bowl, — 
be  sure  all  water  is  pressed  out,— chop  until  you  have  a  glow- 
ing mass  of  red  pulp ;  press  through  a  seive  to  remove  skins, 
and  your  sauce  is  ready  to  season.  Do  not  put  in  all  the  salt 
needed,  as  the  olives  will  add  salt.  Add  oil  and  vinegar  by 
spoonful ;  no  danger  of  curdling.  Put  in  olives  last.  Dip 
each  slice  oi  tongue  into  the  sauce,  pile  the  slices  into  a  deep 
dish  Mtd  pour  over  them  the  remaining  sauce ;  serve  the  next 


day  on  white  platter  and  decorate  with  the  small  blanched 
stems  of  celery,  which  is  exceedingly  pretty  against  the  red 
sauce.^  The  sauce  should  be  red,  and  will  be  if  your  peppers 
grew  the  same  year  you  make  the  sauce.  It  is  delicious  with 
roast  turkey,  cold  ham,  fried  oysters,  or  with  simply  good 
bread.  The  sauce  makes  an  excellent  omelet,  and  the  male 
members  of  the  household  may  recall  to  you  the  story  of 
Lamb's  old  Celestial  who  burned  his  hut  to  roast  his  pig. 
Some  morning  the  pantry  door  will  be  found  open  and  the 
platter  clean. 

  — Pacijic  Coast, 

QrighuJ  in  Good  Hodsbkbbpiho. 

OLD  LETTERS. 

In  where  the  red  coals  quiver 

And  glow  with  a  molten  light. 
Where  the  heat  miikes  fairy  colors, 

Changing  to  red  and  white. 
Lay  them  gently,  tenderly, 

Where  they  crackle  and  burn  away ; 
They  have  answered  their  time  and  purpOM, 

In  the  light  of  a  long  put  day. 

Why  should  we  deal  with  sorrow 

And  joys  of  by-gone  years. 
Relics  oar  hearts  onoe  gladdened, 

Or  blistered  onr  faces  with  tears? 
Why  should  we  ever  reopen 

The  wounds  that  have  long  since  healed  ? 
Why  drag  to  the  light  the  troubles 

That  the  waters  of  Lethe  have  sealed  f 

Those  pages  of  love  were  cherished 

In  the  bright  heyday  of  youth ;  * 
They  were  pure,  and  sacred,  and  earnest, 

And  filled  with  the  sweetness  of  youth. 
Perhaps  the  fond  ties  were  severed, 

Or  their  mission  long  since  done, 
For  change  like  a  deep  under  current 

Bears  as  swiftly  and  silently  on. 

Bury  the  family  secrets. 

Mementoes  of  days  gone  by. 
That  found  their  place  upon  paper, 

To  leave  their  traces  for  aye. 
Out  through  these  avenues  common 

Overcharged  hearts  found  vent. 
They  were  safety-valves  for  the  feelings 

But  the  passion  is  long  since  spent 

Though  our  fingers  are  oft  reluctant. 

And  a  dull  and  grievous  pain 
Is  tugging  away  at  our  heart-strings 

As  we  look  on  the  lines  again, 
Though  the  surges  of  Time  keep  breaking 

And  lapping  a  far-away  shore. 
Yet  a  voice  whispers  over  and  over, 

"  Bum  up  all  the  letters  of  yore." 

Let  ns  look  upward,  not  downward, 

For  grovelling  brings  no  balm ; 
Let  us  look  forward,  not  backward, 

For  a  dead  past  holds  no  charm ; 
Let  us  pitch  our  tents  where  the  tree-tops 

Shall  catch  the  first  rays  of  the  sun. 
And  forever  keep  step  with  each  duty 

Till  the  march  of  our  life  Is  done. 

—Helm  N.  Packard. 


There  is  no  rest,  no  peace ;  from  childhood's  hour 

The  soul  is  launched  upon  a  shoreless  sea, 

And  grows  but  emptier  the  more  it  feeds. 

And  grasps  and  clutches  at  the  empty  air, 

And  seeking  some  fair  object  to  attain. 

In  the  attainment  finds  its  nothingness. 

And  drops  the  toy  and  reaches  the  beyond. 

And  finding  emptiness,  till  groans  and  cries 

And  striving  for  the  unattainable, 

Till  ending  search  with  ending  human  strifcj,,^  I 

Sees  in  the  life  to  come  the  i>bject.so(ight,J  Kj  vJ  y  I C 

And  full  fruitioQ  in  Eternal  love.— £■  Normm  GnSt^Mn, 
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GklOn  MOUSEDKSBPINO. 


Uriidnal  la  Good  Housbkbhfihg. 

FAHILT  FA8HI09S  AID  FAVOIES. 

xxm. 

A  Chapter  on  Furs— Jackets,  Wraps,  amd  Coats  of  Sealskin— 

The  Fur  BOA  AND  THE  Dl&ECTOIRE  HUPF. 

HE  season  of  1888  and  1889  bids  fair  to  outdo 
any  season  past  in  the  richness  and  abun- 
dance of  its  furs.  Sealskin  was  never  in 
<£reater  demand  than  now,  and  dyes  have 
been  brought  to  such  perfection  that  a  good 
seal^n  will  wear  a  generation  without  be- 
coming shabby.  Dealers  are  already  in  despair  lest  the  per- 
fection of  these  goods  injure  their  trade,  A  wealthy  customer 
possessed  of  a  thoroughly  good  sealskin  sack  will  not  soon 
need  another  and  is  not  likely  to  use  any  other  fur  except  a 
muff  of  the  same  fur.  Already,  natural  or  undyed  sealskin, 
leopard  skin  and  other  furs  are  offered  in  market  to  take  the 
place  of  sealskin,  but  without  any  success. 

SEALSKIN  JACKETS  AND  SACKS. 

The  most  fashionable  sealskin  garment  at  present  for  young 
ladies  and  matrons  is  a  sealskin  jacket  about  twenty^two  to 
twenty-five  inches  in  length,  fitted  smoothly  to  the  figure,  a 
trifle  longer  in  the  front  than  in  the  back  where  it  is  opened  to 
the  waist  line  over  the  toumure.  It  is  made  with  a  fly  front, 
fastened  by  concealed  hooks  without  any  ornamental  fasten- 
ings on  the  outside  and  is  finished  without  a  cuff,  with  a  plain, 
standing  collar  at  the  throat.  A  jacket  of  this  kind  made  of 
Alaska  sealskin  ranges  in  price  from  9125  to  I150  in  regular 
sizes.  Extra  large  sizes  are  more  expensive.  The  Alaska 
sealskin  is  still  the  best  grade  in  the  market.  The  farther 
north  the  seal  is  taken  the  finer  and  closer  the  texture  of  the 
fur.  Those  taken  north  of  Behring's  Straits  have  a  fur 
almost  as  fine  as  Shetland  seal.  There  is  no  genuine  Shet- 
land seal  now  in  market,  the  takii^  of  seals  on  the  Shetland 
islands  being  rigidly  prohibited  by  act  of  Parliament.  Seal- 
skins from  the  Copper  and  Victoria  islands  are  worth  about 
one-third  less  than  Alaska  sealskin  and  they  will  not  hold 
their  color,  becoming  shabby  after  a  few  years'  wear.  Even 
a  poorer  quality  of  sealskin  than  this  is  taken  off  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  coasts,  which  is  utterly  unfit  to  be  made  up  into 
garments,  being  so  rotten  after  dyeing  that  it  cannot  be  made 
over.  With  these  facts  taken  into  consideration  with  the 
large  amount  of  plucked  nutria  and  similar  animals  which 
are  dyed  to  imitate  sealskin  and  sold  as  such  by  unscrupulous 
dealers,  some  idea  of  the  lottery  of  buying  these  goods  at  so- 
called  bargain  prices  and  in  bai^ain  stores  may  be  obtained. 
An  Alaska  sealskin  sack  forty  inches  long  is  worth  about 
$zoo.  It  cannot  be  bought  in  good  quality  for  much  less. 
The  new  sealskin  sacks  are  fitted  to  the  figure  as  closely  as 
possible  at  the  back  and  not  show  the  seams,  and,  like  the 
jackets,  they  are  considered  more  elegant  without  trimming. 
They  are  double-breasted  with  slightly  loose  fronts.  They 
may  be  finished  with  a  coat  sleeve  or  with  a  bell  sleeve. 
There  are  no  special  varieties  in  sacks.  The  severely  plain, 
closely-fitted  jacket  of  sealskin  described  is  preferred  by 
New  York  women,  but  furriers  show  some  eccentricities  of 
cut  like  a  sealskin  jacket  lapped  diagonally.  The  bell  sleeve 
sometimes  replaces  the  coat  sleeve,  and  in  other  jackets  a 
vest  is  displayed  which  may  be  of  sealskin  like  the  jacket, 
mottled  leopard  skin  or  a  natural  leopard  skin  of  a  dingy  tan 
color  not  especially  pretty.  Jackets  are  also  of  gray  Krim- 
mer  lambskin  and  of  mottled  leopard  skin  and  of  black 
Persian  lamb.  Leopard  skin  jackets  are  worth  less  than  half 
as  much  as  sealskin. 

WRAPS  AND  LONG  CLOAKS. 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  sealskin  wraps.  These  are 
popular  with  ladies  whose  figures  have  berame  too  stout  to 
use  a  close-fitting  wrap.    Mantle  wraps  aze  universally 


trimmed  with  some  long  fur  like  Alaska,  sable,  or  lynx,  one  of 
good  quality  extending  to  the  foot  of  the  dress  in  front  and 
short  at  the  back  is  worth  about  f  175.  The  most  elegant  long 
cloaks  are  luxuriously  trimmed  with  Russian  sable,  but  these 
are  too  expensive  to  be  posse^d  by  any  but  the  very  few; 
a  plain  untrimmed  ulster  of  sealskin  extending  to  the  foot 
the  dress  without  any  trimming,  begins  in  price  at  ^400. 

FUR  S£TS. 

The  favorite  fur  set  is  a  boa  and  muff.  The  fashionable 
boa  is  made  of  long  fluffy  fur  and  is  looped  around  the  neck 
reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  dress.  In  many  cases  a 
trimming  of  the  fur  in  boa  effect  furnishes  either  side  of  the 
front  of  long  wraps  and  surrounds  the  neck.  The  fashionable 
furs  for  these  sets  are  black  fox,  black  lynx,  black  marten  or 
Alaska  sable,  black  bear  and  brown  bear,  and  the  costly 
Russian  and  Hudson's  Bay  sables.  There  are  also  many  in- 
expensive fox  fur  sets,  which  are  treated  artificially  in  various 
ways  to  give  them  different  colors.  The  fashionable  muff  to 
be  used  with  the  boa  is  considerable  larger  than  it  was  last 
season.  It  is  predicted  that  the  laige  I^irectoire  muff  will 
next  season  replace  the  small  compact  style  iriiidi  has  been 
so  long  in  vogue.  Sets  of  shoulder  capes  and  mu&  have  lost 
none  of  their  popularity,  but  they  are  usually  made  of  the 
close  furs  like  beaver,  sealskin,  black  Per»an  lamb  and  gray 
Krimmer.  An  exception  to  this  is  the  sets  of  Rusuan  sable 
prepared  by  furriers  for  wealthy  customers  and  afew  shoulder 
capes  made  up  of  black  marien.  The  new  shape  of  these 
capes  has  the  collar  cut  in  one  piece  with  the  cape.  Stoles 
or  pointed  collarets  of  fur  are  worn  to  some  extent.  The 
most  fashionable  collar  on  fur-trimmed  garments  is  the 
Russian  collar,  which  Is  wide  and  reaches  well  over  the 
shoulders  at  the  back,  lapping  diagonally  in  front  and  extend- 
ing  nearly  to  the  waist  line. 

FUR  TRIMMINGS. 

The  most  durable  and  stylish  furs  for  trimming  are  blade 
and  brown  bear  and  Alaska  sable  or  black  marten  as  it  now 
is  generally  known.  Gray  fox  and  opossum  are  stylish,  in- 
expensive furs,  which  sell  at  a  seventy-five  cents  to  one 
dollar  a  yard  in  trimming  widths.  Ladies  already  possessed 
of  old-fashioned  sets  of  mink  will  be  glad  to  know  that  these 
are  again  restored  to  fashionable  favor,  and  mink  tails  and 
wide  bands  of  mink  are  extremely  fashionable  for  trimmings 
for  wraps  and  street-gowns.  The  revival  of  all  trimmings  of 
the  Russian  sable  order  is  a  feature  of  the  season. 

  —Helena  Howe, 

Original  la  GOOD  Hodsurbpiho. 

SKBBOISEBT  FOB  BOOE^OTBB& 

Book-cover  embroideiy  is  coming  into  vc^e  again  as  a 
pasHme  for  women.  Zn  old  times  it  was  nuns'  work  and 
many  fine  examples  of  it,  some  of  them  famous,  are  preserved 
in  the  British  and  other  museums.  One  of  these,  the  cover 
of  a  small  Bible  printed  in  1590,  is  of  green  velvet,  richly  em- 
broidered in  seed  pearls  with  a  garnet  in  the  center.  The 
des^  is  a  broad  border  ornament  with  a  running  des^,the 
center  being  a  lily-iike  radiating  flower.  The  comer  orna- 
ments are  roses  and  fieur  de  Us.  The  flower  stems  are  of 
gold  thread.  A  book  presented  to  Queen  EMzabeth  by  Arch- 
bishop Parker  was  embroidered  in  colors  and  gold  thread 
representing  a  park  with  deer,  trees  and  flowers.  Modem 
work  is  done  on  silk,  satin  or  velvet  either  in  original  or 
copied  designs,  appropriate  to  the  contents  of  the  book  or 
otherwise,  affording  unlimited  scope  for  choice  and  skill  in 
design  and  treatment.  The  embroidered  cover  is  then  sent 
to  the  binder's  along  with  the  book  upon  which  it  is  to  be 
placed,  care  of  course  being  taken  tojnake  the  size  rig^ht. 
The  results  may  be  mad^yt^ry^]^:^^i^fa|]^^^de|i^ble  for 


oentertable  and  boudoir  boc^  ^ 


GkXDD  HOUSaKEKPINQ. 
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THE  OOZT  OOSHEB. 

[/« this  C0mtr  iw  prppotg  ta  haet  pUatant  reaJeri  ana 

eorresfondtnU,  in  fatting  matttrt  of  houtekoid  inUrett,  and  that  it  may  bt 
made  an  ituimelivt  and  prcfiUMt  Hmistkold  Exchange,  vte  inoitt  e»rret- 
ponden£t  cf  inquiry  and  ii^ermoHon  9n  all  tni/eeU  cf  general  imtnva  and 
valne  to  the  Hemtt  of  the  World.]— GooTi  Houskkikfiho. 


We  hare  several  contributions  for  our  "  Cozy  Comer "  depart- 
ment, every  vay  worthy  of  publication,  which  do  not  appear  for 
the  reason  tfiat  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  not 
pven.  Only  snch  contributions  will  be  printed  in  any  department 
(rf  Good  Housbke^iho  as  are  accompanied  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  nAttr^BdHer  of  Good  Housekbepimo. 


ROMAN  STRIPE  AND  ART  PAINTING. 

Editor  if  Good  Housixebping  : 

Will  you  please  give  the  arrangement  of  colors  for  Roman 
stripe,  also  the  directions  for  French  art  painting  or  decorating. 

Castile,  N.  Y.  ——————  Subscriber. 

why  they  fall  apart. 

Editor  tf  Good  Housekeeping  : 

I  think  the  reason  why  the  codfish  baUs  of  **  J.  M.  S  "  fall  apart 
is  because  her  fat  is  not  hot  enough.  Do  not  put  too  many  in  at 
once,  as  this  cools  the  fat.  "  Economy." 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.      .  . 

POEM. 
E£^    Good  Housekbepimo  : 

Will  some  one  kindly  give,  in  the  "  Cozy  Comer,"  the  little 
poem  by  Geoi^  MacDonald,  which  begins  "  Alas  how  easily 
things  go  wrong  I  "  and  oblige  A.  C 

Chase's  Lake,  N.  Y.   

OLD-FASHIONED  MOLASSES  CAKE. 
Ediior  4<GooD  UousBKBKPliro : 

I  would  like  to  ask  throng^  your  "  Cozy  C(Miier  "  If  any  one  can 
give  me  the  recipe  for  making  soft,  old-fashioned  molasses  cake? 
I  would  be  very  much  obliged  for  such  a  recipe.  Mrs.  S. 

East  Orange,  N.  J.   

CHOCOLATE  ECLAIRS. 
Ediior  if  Good  Housbkxiping  : 

Will  some  reader  of  Good  Housekeeping  give  recipe  with 
details  for  making  chocolate  eclairs  and  lady  fingers,  and  how  to 
make  the  icing  for  eclairs  have  a  gloss  when  cold. 

Clarbmont,  N.  H.    C.  M.  L. 

POP-CORN  BALLS. 

EditorifGQsai  Hovsekeeping : 

Will  some  one  kindly  give  through  your  paper,  a  recipe  for 
sugar  pop-corn  balls.  We  have  grand  success  with  molasses  balls 
twt  when  we  try  others,  we  only  have  sugared  pop-corn. 

Newark,  N.  J.  Mrs.  G.  W.  V.  N. 

HANDY  COOKING  APRON. 
B^torifQaoio  Housekeeping: 

A  "Charter  Member"  desires  to  ask  "  A.  D.  A.  Morristown, 
N.  J."  where  a  pattern  of  the  Handy  Cooking  Apron  described  in 
the  "Cozy  CMver**  the  issue  for  November  12,  1887,  may 
be  obtained.  L.  S. 

New  York.   

to  take  out  claret. stains. 

Edi»r  4  Good  Hovsekbspimo  : 

I  can  tell  you  of  a  way  to  take  claret  stains  from  table-cloths,  as 
called  for  from  "  Brooklyn."  When  spilled,  immediately  put  a  little 
table  salt  00  the  spot  before  the  wine  dries  off,  and  when  the  linen 
is  washed  the  stain  will  have  disj4>peared.  C  T.  L. 

Hartford,  Ct.   

cookies,  lobster  croquettes.  and  cloth  scarf. 

Editor  of  Good  Housekeeping  : 

Will  some  of  the  Good  Housekeepers  kindly  give  me  a  recipe 
for  nice  cookies  and  soft  ginger-bread,  also  ginger  cookies  ? 

1  would  also  like  to  know  how  to  prepare  lobster  croquettes 
from  canned  lolMter  and  stuffed  ^gs  ? 

t  have  a  great  quantity  of  cloth  samites,  too  good  and  handsome 


to  be  thrown  away,  would  some  reader  of  Good  Housekeeping 
give  me  an  idea  how  to  utilize  them  ?  Ignorant. 
Vancouver  Barracks,  W.  T. 


WHY  DO  THEY  STICK  7 

Editor  ^  Good  Housekeeping. 

I  have  bought  a  soapstone  griddle,  which  I  have  seen  recom- 
mended in  your  columns,  but  have  failed  in  cooking  the  griddle 
cakes.  They  will  stick.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  trouble  7 
The  griddle  has  has  been  thoroughly  heated  without  grease. 

Frankfort,  Kt.    Mrs.  H.  H.  W. 

SUGAR  COOKIES  AGAIN. 
Ediior  if  Goon  Housekeeping  : 

In  Good  Housekeeping,  October  27,  a  request  is  made  for  a 
recipe  for  sugar  cookies  and  as  I  have  one  I  consider  good  I  will 
send  it,  and  you  can  use  it  or  not  as  yon  please. 

Sugar  Cookies.— One  cnpful  of  butter, 'two  capfalsof  sngar,  one 
cupful  of  sour  milk,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  since  and  flour  to  roll 

thin. 

Another  with  eg^s  was  asked  for :  One  coffee-cupful  of  sugar, 
one-half  of  a  coffee-cupful  of  butter,  one^alf  of  a  coffee-cupful  of 
sour  cream,  two  eggs,  one-half  of  a  teaspoonful  of  soda  and  flour 
to  roll.   Dust  them  well  with  sugar  before  baking  and  roll  thin. 

North  Easton,  Mass.   A.  M.  S. 

ASKFNG  for  FURTHER  PARTICULARS. 

Editor  <f  Good  'Housekeeping  : 

If  I  may  take  up  some  of  the  valuable  space  in  the  "  Cozy 
Corner  *'  I  would  like  to  ask  Miss  Parloa,  if,  in  her  article  speaking 
of  soapstone  griddles,  she  means  they  should  be  thus  washed  and 
cleaned  after  each  time  they  are  used.  Why,  in  raised  griddle 
cakes,  are  the  e^s  added  in  the  morning  instead  of  when  the  cakes 
are  mixed  and  why  should  soda  be  dissolved  in  water  instead  of 
part  of  the  milk  to  be  used  ?  Does  it  make  any  difference  whether 
this  water  is  hot  or  cold  ?  Also  how  much  milk  should  be  used  for 
Cora  Bread,  page  148,  quantity  is  not  griven.  I  have  enjoyed  this 
series  of  Miss  Farloa's  very  much  and  every  recipe  I  have  tried 
(and  that  is  several)  has  turned  out "  just  right"      Mrs.  V.  H. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.   

co-operative  housekbepinq. 

Editor  ^Good  Housekeeping  : 

Will  some  one  in  Good  Housekeeping  kindly  favor  me  with 
the  address  of  any  person  or  persons  who  can  tell  me  anything 
about  C<M>paative  Housekeeiring.  I  believe  there  mu  an  artide 
in  one  of  your  recent  numbers  on  this  subject  Two  &milies— 
subscribers  to  your  valuable  magazine,  driven  to  try  some  new 
plan  by  the  difficulty  of  getting  and  keeping  good  servants,  desire 
to  combine,  in  a  small  way,  and  hope  that  they  may  succeed  so 
that  others  will  join  them.  They  are  next  door  neighbors,  similar 
in  tastes  and  pecuniary  resources,  and  excellent  and  familiar 
friends.  Is  any  co-operative  plan  feasible  under  such  circumstan- 
ces P  Any  advice  or  address  that  you  can  give  will  greatly  oblige 
them.  Mrs.  F.  N.  S. 

Elyria,  Ohio.   

making  the  house  and  home  go  by  itself. 
Ediior    Good  Housekbbpinq  : 

Will  you  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a  statement  made  in 
the  March,  1888,  number  of  your  valuable  magazine  by  "  H.  I.  A." 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  V.  The  statement  Is  this:  "  I  am  a  young  woman 
myself  .  .  .  else  I  would  ask  you  to  let  me  offer  the  advice  I  so 
needed  three  or  four  years  ago,  to  let  me  tell  how  I  learned  the 
lessons  that  now  make  my  home  and  house  '  go  by  itself.* "  If 
there  is  no  other  subscriber  who  cares  to  leara  "  H.  I.  A.*s 
method  of  systematidi^  her  work,  perhaps  it  would  be  trespassing 
on  your  good  nature  to  call  for  it  on  my  own  account  alone.  Bat 
I  scarcely  think  Minnesota  furnishes  the  only  woman  who  hasn't 
yet  learned  how  to  *' make  home  and  house  go  by  itself."  lam 
free  to  confess  that  I  haven't  yet  learned  that  valuable  lesson. 
But  if  there  is  any  way  of  making  the  burden  of  housekeeping  set 
a  little  lighter  upon  shoulders  willing  but  over-anxious,  let  K.  S.  S. 
"  stand  and  deliver  "  of  her  knowledge  that  we  may  all  profit 
thereby.  Meanwhile  I  must  ackttovrt^dgtf^m^ny^eliA^^^mhvalu- 
able  lessons  already  received  from  the  pages  of  Good  House- 
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KEEPING.  By  the  way,  why  don't  experienced  housekeepers  tell 
us  more  of  their  ways  of  planning  work,  division  of  work  between 
servants,  etc.,  etc.  We  read  less  upon  that  subject  than  upon 
almost  any  department  of  domestic  science.  It  would  be  very 
helpful  if  Mrs.  A.  would  tell  us,  "  how  I  do  thus  and  so,"  while 
Mrs.  B*s  "  thus  and  so  "  might  be  quite  differentr  and  yet  both 
furnish  hints  useful  to  the  rest  of  us.  Pardon  the  length  id  this 
note.  I  trust  that  we  shall  soon  hear  from  K.  S.  S.  A.  P.  . 

NoRTHPiELD,  Minn.   

ELECTION  CAKE. 
Editttr  of  Good  Hodsbkeeping  : 

In  Good  Housekeeping  for  November  lo,  a  Minnesota  House- 
keeper asks  for  a  recipe  for  Election  Cake.  As  the  wife  of  a 
Major  of  the  Governor's  Foot  Guard,  who  were  always  on  duty  at 
election  parades  and  were  treated  well  to  cake,  I  am  in  possession 
of  the  recipe  which  I  know  has  been  used  by  four  generations  and 
pronounced  good,  so  I  give  it  you  for  "  Minnesota  **  and  other 
admirers  of  the  cake. 

For  the  Yeast.— Boil  a  small  handful  of  hops  in  one  quart  of  water 
and  strain.  Then  pour  boiling  hot  over  flour  sufficient  to  make  a  thin 
batter.  When  cool  add  a  half  pint  of  distillery  yeast,  strain  again 
and  let  stand  until  light  This  should  be  made  the  day  before  it  is 
to  be  used. 

Hartford  Election  Cake.— Four  pounds  of  flour,  two  pounds  of 
sugar,  one  pound  of  butter,  one  pound  of  lard,  two  pounds  of  raisins, 
one  pound  of  citron,  four  eggs,  one  quart  of  new  milk,'  two  heaping  tea- 
spoonfnls  of  mace,  four  nutmegs,  a  half  of  a  tumblerful  each  of  wine 
and  brandy,  and  one  pint  of  home-made  yeast.  In  the  morning  cream 
the  butter  and  lard  and  add  the  sugar,  mixing  thoroughly.  Then  take  a 
little  less  than  half  of  it  and  rub  into  the  flour,  which  has  been  well 
warmed.  Have  the  milk  warmed,  but  not  hot,  add  the  yeast  and  mix 
this  with  the  flour,  butter  and  sugar.  Mix  it  very  thoroughly  and  let  it 
stand  where  it  will  keep  warm  until  it  becomes  very  light,  which  should 
be  by  9  or  lo  o'clock  at  night.  I  have  known  of  the  best  cake-makers 
getting  up  in  the  night  to  care  for  their  cake,  but  I  think  it  can  be 
made  without  such  a  proceeding.  It  must  not  be  disturbed  while  rising. 
Beat  the  eggs  separately  and  mix  with  the  remainder  of  the  shortening 
and  sugar  reserved,  adding  the  spice  and  wine.  Then  mix  all  together 
and  let  rise  the  second  time.  Next  morning  when  light  fill  pans  two- 
thirds  full,  putting  in  a  little  at  a  time,  and  dropping  the  fruit  in  thickly 
in  layers,  to  prevent  its  setdng.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven  and  eat  with 
thankfulness  to  Connecticut. 

Springfield,  Mass.    Mrs.  A.  R.  M. 

SOUPSp  CHARU>TTE  RU88B  AND  SALAD  DRB88INQ. 
B^r     Good  Hodseksbpiho  : 

Knowing  how  bard  it  is  in  winter  to  have  a  variety  of  good 
soups  that  are  not  much  trouble,  I  send  you  the  two  following 
which  I  have  found  very  good ;  having  no  stock  in  them  and  twing 
made  out  of  vegetables  that  one  has  all  winter,  they  are  very  easy 
to  make  and  can  be  used  the  same  day  as  made. 

Potato  Soup.— Three  carrots,  three  big  onions,  about  six  or  nine 
potatoes  put  to  boil  all  together  in  abont  three  pints  of  water.  When 
boiled  soft  mash  through  a  colander  until  you  have  enough  to  make  it  as 
thick  as  cream.  Then  add  a  good  lump  of  butter,  pepper  and  salt  to 
taste.   Add  a  pint  of  boiling  milk  or  more  if  necessary,  and  serve. 

Vegetable  Oyster  Soitp.— Wash  and  scrape  about  a  quart  of  sal- 
si£y»  put  it  to  boil  immediately  in  boiling  water  without  salt.  Keep 
closely  covered  in  a  large  quart  of  water.  This  will  boil  away,  then  at 
the  last  add  a  pint  of  milk  or  cream.  If  milk  is  used  put  in  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  butter  rolled  smooth  in  a  little  flour.  Pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 
Then  take  a  piece  of  codfish  the  size  of  your  hand,  freshen  it  in  cold 
water  and  pound  very  fine  with  a  potato  pounder.  Stir  this  into  tlie  soup 
to  give  it  the  taste  of  oysters.  Put  in  also  a  part  of  the  sal^  pressed 
through  a  colander  to  thicken  the  soup. 

Very  Good  Charlotte  Russe.— One-fourth  of  a  bca  of  gelatine 
dissolved  in  cold  water  and  set  on  the  back  of  the  stove,  one  pint  of 
cream,  three-fourths  of  a  teacnpful  of  sugar,  vanilla  to  taste.  Strain  in 
the  gelatine,  then  whip  with  ^  beater.  Put  into  dish  lined  with 
sponge  cake  and  set  on  the  ice. 

Very  Good  Salad  Dressing  Withoitt  Oil.— One  egg  beaten  up, 
one  small  teaspoonful  of  mustard,  one  tablespoonfnl  of  vinegar,  pepper 
and  salt  to  taste,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter.  Cook  over  hot  water 
till  thick  (take  the  lid  off.the  teakettle  and  set  the  bowl  in)  then  put  into 
a  odd  bowl  and  stir  in  half  a  bowlful  of  cream,  add  more  vinegar  if 
necessary.  Set  on  the  ice  to  cool. 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  M.  L.  H. 


QUIET  HOUBB  WITH  THE  QUIOK  WITTED. 
For  the  Children  of  the  Houskrchj)  and  thb 
Chilorxn  op  a  Larger  Growth 
as  well. 


[CmiHiiUiom  for  this  dtparimtmt  art  oAmjv  m  ^niEtr,  tkt  »mfy  frtwUe 
bang  /Aai  tverytkxng  tubmitted  shtUl  bt/rtih  and  enUrtaimmg^ 


1  is^hidden  posts. 
The  Search  for  Thui  was  Begun  in  Good  Hovseeebpino  No.  83. 

After  a  wait  of  nearly  five  months  we  publish  the  answers  to 
"  Hidden  Poets,"  for  which  no  correct  solutions  have  been 
received.  A  large  number  have  been  working  on  the  puzzle,  and 
of  the  answers  sent  there  have  been  from  10  to  30  errors,  the 
former  being  the  nearest  correct  of  any  received.  The  prizes 
offered  were:  First,  One  year's  subscription  to  Good  Hovat- 
keeping  ;  Second,  "  Ten  Dollars  Enough,"  bound  ia  doth ;  Tliird, 
Any  single  volume  of  the  Good  Housekeeping  Series. 

A  (i)  Hay-^i  hangs  low  o'er  the  mountains, 

And  hides  their  cold,  (3)  Gray  sides. 
While  on  the  (3)  Fields  Ivlow  them 

The  moonlight  (4)  fTn'r-dly  glides. 
Across  the  widespread  (5)  Akers 

The  (6)  North  wind  softly  blows. 
And  bears  a  (7)  Wildt,  weird  cadence. 

As  though  'twould  a  tale  disclose ; 
Or  as  though  it  were  a  (S)  Messenger, 

Like  a  (9)  Byrd on  its  tireless  wing. 
Bringing  a  message  from  far-off  (10)  Holtntt, 

Some  tender  (11)  Hartt  to  sting ; 
A  message  to  some  fond  (12)  Lover, 

To  (13)  Wither  his  fair.  (14)  Young  life, 
By  bringing  (15)  Payne  to  his  (16)  Akenside, 

And  cause  him  endless  strife. 
And  he  knelt  and  (17)  Praed  in  the  (18)  StUl,  night  air. 

On  a  (19)  Hiil^j  the  clear  (ao)  ^roAb-ide, 
And  the  drops  of  (ai)  Brine  o'er  his  checks  rolled  down 

As  he  thought  of  his  love  who  died 
Beneath  the  (s^  Bramh  of  a  (33)  ff^iCf-wood  tree. 

Where  the  (34^  Surrey  swept  (35)  Av^t  and  fast. 
Now,  freed  from  the  bonds  of  (aiS)  tVitUer, 

Which  months  before  had  passed, 
A  (37)  Rich  young  (38)  Matm  reclined  at  ease 

And  waited  for  one  so  dear, 
Whose      Lyie  footsteps  he  yearned  to  hear. 

Beyond  the  (30)  Hedges  near. 
At  last,  across  some  rising  (31)  Knowles, 

He  hears  a  (33)  Gay,  young  voice, 
And  (33}  Horn  he  loves  it,  none  can  tell— 

'Tis  the  maiden  of  his  choice, 
As  fair  and  bright  as  a  light  winged  (34)  Fay; 

Her  (35)  Lover  she  flies  to  meet. 
And  her  hair,  like  a  (3^)  Crown*  of  shining  gold. 

Hangs  midway  to  her  feet 
The  moonbeams  seem  to  (37)  Gilder  locks 

With  the  touch  of  a  (38}  Giddsmith*%  art; 
From  'neath  her  (39)  Hoed  they've  freedom  sought 

To  ensnare  his  (40)  Very  heart. 
At  last  they  meet  'neath  the  (41)  Abbey  walls, 

Where  friars  in  days  of  old. 
Directed  by  the  aged  (43)  /ViW-, 

Their  beads  in  ulence  told. 
Beneath  the  walls,  now  (43)  Stark  and  grim, 

He  drew  her  to  his  side 
And  said  in  (44)  Wordsworth  gems  and  gold, 

"I  hope (45)  Kw/ be  ray  bride." 
Her  answer  was  far  (46}  Wkittier 

Than  oft  is  found  in  (47)  Story; 
She  told  her  (48)  Sioain—haX  never  mind, 

It  all  was  to  his  glory. 
They  kissed  and  parted  near  the  TVauA 

Through  which  the  water  ran, — 
A  (sc$  Marvett,  quite,  of  sluggtsliness. 

Imagine,  if  you  can. 
The  moral  df  this  (51)  Taylor  rhyme ; 
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Editors  Portfolio. 


Springfield,  Mass.,  December  8, 18S8. 


Registtred  at  Springfield  Poil-Offi^e  at  secimd-class  mat!  matter. 


All  commnnicatlons  for  the  Editorial  Department  should  be  addrened  to  the 
Editor  of  Good  Housrkbifiho,  Springfield,  Man. 

Pottage  stamps  must  accompany  alt  contributioos  sent  for  editorial  considcn- 
tion,  when  the  writers  desire  the  return  of  their  H5S.,  If  not  accepted. 

The  number  opposite  a  sulncriber's  name,  on  the  address  label  attadied  to  each 
issue  of  Good  Housbkebtiho,  shows  to  what  number  the  aubacription  has 
been  paid. 

This  issue  of  Good  HoussuHriNO  is  copyrighted,  but  onr  exchanges  are 
invited  to  extract  from  its  columns — due  credit  bnng  given— as  they  may  desire, 
MTe  the  contributions  of  Uiss  Maria  Parloa,  all  rights  in  these  bdng  espe- 
cially reserved  to  the  writer. 

The  special  papers  which  appear  in  Good  .Housbkbkfirq  will  be  written 
expressly  for  Its  pages  by  our  selected  contributors,  and,— with  rare  exceptions,— 
the  entire  TaUe  of  Contents  will  be  served  up  from  onr  own  larder.  Whenever 
we  borrow  f  rem  a  naiilibor  a  bit  of  thisurB  Uttofdiit,  w*  ahallHy  whera  anch 
Ut  or  Uta  came  from,  ud  to  whom  it  bdongii 

To  All  Niwbdsaibbb. 

Retail  Newsdealers  eu  send  thdr  orders  for  Good  HoosBKBBPiiiG  to  ttie 
News  Companies  from  which  they  procure  their  regular  ssppUcs  and  have  them 
llled.  It  will  be  furnished  regnlariT  by  Oie  following  companlea:  American 
News  Co.,  Intemathmal  News  Co.,  Natkmal  News  Co.,  New  Yoric  News  Co., 
Hew  York ;  American  News  Co.,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  Omaha  and  St  Paul ; 
Brooklyn  News  Co.,  and  Williamsburg  News  Co.,  Brooklyn;  Baltimore  News 
Ca,  Baltimore;  Central  News  Ca,  Philadelphia;  Cincinnati  News  Ca.Cin- 
dmiatl;  Cleveland  News  Co.,  Cleveland;  New  England  News  Co.,  Boston; 
Western  News  Co.,  Chicago;  PitUburg  News  Co..  Pittsburg;  Washbigton  News 
Co.,  Washington.  D.  C;  Newark  News  Co.,  Newark;  St  Louis  News  Co.,  SL 
Loots ;  New  Orleans  News  Ca,  New  Orleans ;  San  Fnndaco  News  Ca,  San 
Ftanciaco;  Rhode  Island  News  Co.,  Providence;  Albany  News  Co.,  Albany; 
Northern  News  Coi,  Troy;  Detnrit  News  Co.,  Eketrolt;  ICoBtreBl  News  Co. 
HoBtrad ;  Toronto  Newa  Ca,  Toronto  and  CBfton,  Caaaih. 

SASEEVSD  DOOB  VAT8. 

Another  home  has  been  darkened  by  the  drooping  folds  of 
mourning  emblems ;  loved  ones  living  again  mourn  for  a  loved  one 
dead ;  a  familiar  face,  once  full  of  sunshine  has  lost  its  brightness ; 
a  heart  that  beat  mponsively  with  its  surrounding  world  of  joys 
and  griefs,  is  pulseless  and  stilt;  sorrow  has  come  to  a  household 
where  smiles  and  gladness  reigned  supreme,  sadness  to  the  do- 
mestic life  of  a  pleasant  vill^,  >nd  the  readers  of  Good  House- 
keeping will  henceforth  miss  from  its  pages  the  helpful  words  and 
bright  thoughts  of  one  of  its  frequent  and  favorite  contributors. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Bliss  Hooker,  after  an  illness  of  a  few  days  only,  died 
at  her  home  in  Longmeadow,  Mass.,  November  19,  and  was  laid 
to  rest  in  the  village  cemetery  near  her  home,  the  formal  offices  of 
sepulture  being  tenderly  rendered  under  the  sweeping  arch  of  a 
cloudless  November  sky—"  Earth  to  earth,  dust  to  dust,  ashes  to 
ashes,  looking  to  a  grand  Resurrection  at  the  last  day  and  the  life 
of  the  world  to  come.** 

Mrs.  Hooker  was  fmmerly  a  mnch'esteemed  resident  of  Spring- 
field, but  has  of  late  years  made  her  home  in  the  quiet  village  of 
her  birth-place,  and  though  living  an  uneventful  and  unostentatious 
life,  magnified  her  place,  in  turn  as  a  daughter,  wife  and  mother, 
modestly  and  yet  effectively,  and  was,  though  perhaps  all  uncon- 
sciously, a  recc^ized  leader  and  guide  in  connection  with  works 
and  ways  of  utility  and  beauty,  not  only  in  the  tittle  community 
where  her  pleasant  and  hospitable  home  altars  were  reared,  but 
she  drew  around  her  from  a  wide  circle  (A  acquaintances  in  larger 
fields,  much  esteem  and  firm  friendship. 

Though  reared  In  a  home  of  plenty,  educated  liberally  and  living 
generously,  her  heart  was  ever  warm  and  sympathetic  and  her 
hands  ready  to  help  those  who  were  less  fortunate  than  herself  in 


fighting  the  battles  of  life.  Her  earthly  idols  were  gathered  around 
the  fireside  of  her  home,  where  a  son  and  two  daughters  have  bees 
carefully  trained  for  the  duties  of  life  and  well  ivepared  by  her  ytzo- 
tical  teachings  to  follow  in  her  footsteps.  The  deeper  currents  of 
her  life's  thought  were  drawn  into  the  same  channels  of  action  which 
had  been  narked  out  for  the  conduct  of  Good  Housekeeping,  at 
its  inception  and  establishment,  **  In  the  Interests  of  the  Higher 
Life  of  the  Household."  Her  sympathy  with  and  commendations 
of  the  aims  and  objects  had  in  view  by  the  management  of  this 
journal,  resulted  in  giving  our  readers,  from  time  to  time,  some  of 
the  best  efforts  of  her  pen,  while  her  contributions  have  also  graced 
the  pages  of  other  publications  of  high  character  and  eminent  con- 
sideration. The  every-day  duties  of  her  home  life  having  her  first 
consideration,  necessarily  prevented  her  from  becoming  a  volumi- 
nous writer,  although  possessed  of  marked  and  well-trained  literary 
abilities.  She  wrote  for  a  purpose,  not  alone  for  the  pecuniary  re- 
turns that  her  writii^  might  brii^;,  having  something  to  say  worth 
saying  whenever  she  wrote  and  always  saying  it  well,  vigorously, 
pointedly,  courageously  and  convincingly.  Hers  was  one  of  the 
brightest  pens  whose  tracings  were  transferred  to  these  pages,  and 
it  is  to  such  aids  that  Good  Housekeeping  is  indebted  for  much 
of  its  success.  Lofty  in  sentiment,  piuv  in  diction,  earnest  of  pur- 
pose, yet  modest  of  expression,  her  writings  liave  been  widely  read, 
greatly  admired  and  of  laige  influence  for  good  among  her  fellow 
men  and  women. 

The  most  i^tmiinent  figure  in  an  affectionate  and  weU-twdered 
home,  surrounded  by  a  large  circle  of  loving  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, while  in  the  prime  of  life  and  in  full  possession  of  all  the  , 
vigor  and  usefulness  of  a  well-ripened  womanhood,  the  dread 
summons  came,  "  God's  finger  touched  her  and  she  slept,"  and 
many  there  are,  knowing  her  intimately,  who 

"  Fain  would  twine  a  wreath  of  bay. 

And  gently  lay  it  down. 
Where  sleeps  in  death  the  form  of  one 
Who  wears  a  weU-eamed  crown." 


In  connection  with  this  writing  of  the  death  <rf  Mrs.  Hooker,  it 
is  both  fitting  and  proper  that  Good  Housekeeping  should  briefly 
refer  to  the  loss  it  has  sustained,  within  the  last  few  months,  in  the 
death  of  tliree  others  of  its  valued  contributors^— Grace  Nye 
Steiger  of  Laurel,  Md.,  Anne  Aldworth,  *'  Rhoda  Lander  "  (Rhode 
Islander)  oi  Bristol,  R.  I.,  and  Mary  F.  Smith,  "Mary  Win- 
chester "  of  Winchester,  Mass.  These  have  left  pleasant  and  abid- 
ing records  on  these  pages  of  good  words  and  good  works.  All  of 
them  were  deeply  interested  in  Good  Housekeeping  and  its  mis- 
sion, and  all  lent  their  aid,  by  valuable  contributions,  which  they 
now  and  then  brought  with  them,  to  our  family  table,  where  it  has 
always  been  a  pleasure  to  meet  them.  They  wrote  of  their  ex- 
periences, of  their  knowledge  and  their  convictions,  thus  giving  to 
their  writings  a  practical  value  which  the  theories  of  the  purely 
professional  penny-a-liner  never  attains  unto,  writing  from  the 
standpoint  of  actuality  rather  than  that  of  fiction,  striving  to  be 
useful  rather  than  famous,  strengtheniiv  the  weak,  cheering  the 
faint-hearted,  inciting  by  word  and  deed,  by  precept  and  example, 
to  nobler  deeds  and  better  lives.  They  will  be  missed  in  many  a 
quiet  home,  where  they  have  been  known,  in  connection  with  their 
writings  in  Good  Housekeeping,  where  their  words  will  be  long 
preserved  and  their  names  fondly  cherished.  With  them 

"  The  day  is  done ;  and  slowly  from-the  scene  i 
The  stooping  sun  j^p^g^^^JiiUir©^^  IC 
And  puts  them  bac£  into  Ids  golden  quiver.^ 
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oooD  HonBEKEEPnre  fob  ohbibthas. 

The  Thank^ving  namber  of  Good  Housekeeping  has  had 
wide  commendation,  from  our  readers  and  the  press,  the  latter 
having  extracted  freely  from  its  TaUe  oi  Contents  and  commented 
flatteringly  on  the  excellence  of  its  Bill  of  Fare.  Now  and  then  a 
representative  of  the  editorial  fratemi^  has  slyly  slipped  the 
"  Menu  **  Into  his  pocket,  and  appropriated  one  or  more  of  the 
Thanksgiving  Goodies,  without  saying  where  they  found  them,  but 
the  rule  of  the  respectable  portion  of  the  fraternity  has  been 
proptT  credit,  the  exceptions  being  qtdte  generally  those  whose 
sweetest  morsels  for  rolling  under  the  tongue  are  those  prepared 
from  stolen  brains  -by  shameless  cooks.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Good  Words  for  Good  Housekeeping  in  general,  and  for  our 
Thanksgiving  number  in  particular,  have  been  numerous  and 
hearty,  and  are  fully  appreciated. 

The  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  X^ublicam  says;  '*A  leading  feature  tA 
this  issue  of  Good  Housekeeping  is  a  Thanksgiving  Bill  of  Fare 
with  complete  directions  for  its  preparation  and  serving.  It  con- 
tains also  a  cajdtal  Thanksgiving  story— two  or  three  of  diem,  for 
that  matter— while  an  abundance  of  extra  good  material,  including 
many  valuable  recipes,  adds  greatly  to  its  value.  Its  contributors 
are  the  best  known  and  the  ablest  that  money  can  procure,  and 
hence  it  has  a  phenomenal  prosperity  and  success." 

This  extract  is  the  same  in  sentiment  and  expression  as  that 
of  himdreds  of  others,  all  agreeing  that  those  who  get  Good 
Housekeeping  '*  Get  the  best,**  and  that  its  Thanksgiving  num- 
ber ot^bt  to  find  a  place  in  every  household  where  Tbanksgiv- 
.  ing  tables  are  laid  by  busy  hands,  in  observance  of  "  the  day 
we  celebrate." 

Now  for  the  Christmas  Good  Housekbepiho,  for  which  there 
will  also  be  a  special  Bill  of  Fare  prepared,  more  varied  and 
richer,  perhaps,  than  that  of  the  Thanksgiving  Number. 

The  opening  page  will  have  an  illustrated  poem,  *'  Christmas 
Chimes,"  one  of  Helen  Chase's  choicest  and  best,  having  a  **  Merry 
Christmas  "  ring  to  both  poem  and  picture. 

A  page  of  original  Christmas  verse,  with  miniature  initial  nins- 
tratioDs. 

A  touching  and  tenderly  rendered  Christmas  story,  *'  Seeking 
for  Myths  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  Finding  a  Real  Presence." 

"  Dick's  Christmas  Gift,**  a  happy  recital  of  an  unfortunate  do- 
mestic episode. 

"  Christmas  Genius  and  GoocUes;  Notions  and  Nuts." 

"  Baskets  for  Christmas." 

**  Christmas  Dinner  Ornaments  One  Hundred  Years  Ago." 

"A  Little  Girl's  Christmas  Box,"  with  a  half  dozen  lUostrations 
of  what  was  in  it 

"  Christmas  in  Germany  "—being  No.  XIII  of  onr  Housekeeping 
in  Foreign  Lands  Series. 

"A  Few  Christmas  Dainties." 

"  Christmas  Cheer." 

No.  XXIV  of  Mrs.  Rowe*s  popohr  **  Fashions  and  Fancies." 
seasonably  prepared. 
Ruth  Hall's  "  Every  Day  Desserts." 
A  Page  of  Fugitive  Verse,  appropriate  to  Christmas. 
Cozy  Comer. 
Hotne  Correspondence. 
Quiet  Hours  with  the  Quick  Witted. 
Editorials. 

And  when  the  book  is  opened. 

Our  readers  all  will  say, 
"Oh,  isn't  this  a  dainty  dish 

For  Merry  Cbristmas  Day." 


GOOD  THnr«8  IK  GOOD  HOnSEEEEPINa. 

An  old  glee  has  it,  "  There's  pleasure  in  sorrow  by  confrast  of 
joy."  Hattie  Whitney  has  discovered  the  "Winter  Cheer"  that 
shines  gainst  the  background  of  wind  and  snow,  and  her  charm- 
ing verses  are  set  off  with  one  of  our  artist's  best  efforts. 

Christmas  comes  nearer  and  nearer,  and  "Whatsliall  I  make 
for  presents  ?  "  is  the  cry  in  many  a  househohl.  To  all  such  Ada 
Marie  Peck  offers  an  abundance  of  helpful  suggestion  in  the  way 
of  preparing  suitable  tokens,  the  work  of  one's  own  liands. 

Miss  Parloa's  new  series  of  papers,  **  From  Soup  Tureen  to 
Pudding  Dish,"  begins  with  copious  and  careful  instruction  for 
the  preparation  of  the  principal  meal  of  the  day— Dinner.  There 
is  as  much  "how  "  as  what "  in  a  good  dinner  and  Miss  Parloa 
illuminates  both. 

Hostesses  have  received  great  store  of  advice  how  to  behave  in 
entertunii^  guests.  It  is  high  time  for  guests  to  be  admonished 
that  they  also  have  obligations.  The  nine  rules  for  visitors  l^d 
down  by  Rebecca  Hart  ought  to  be  pasted  in  the  hat  and  carefully 
memorized.  They  are  right  to  the  point 

Clarissa  Potter's  appeal  for  the  night  lamp  is  based  on  common- 
sense,  and  mothers  of  infants  should  give  heed  to  it 

The  first  of  Mrs.  Candee's  series  on  *'  Amateur  Entertainments" 
outlines  a  taking  attraction  for  a  church  or  benefit  entertainment, 
*'  The  French  Market."  Try  it.  It  will  prove  a  decided  novelty 
in  very  many  sections. 

Another  charming  letter  from  Aunt  Rachel  Macy.  The  dear  dd 
lady  has  a  strong  fund  of  sensible  knowledge  and  shrewd  humor. 

Anna  Laurens  Dawes  presents  a  searching  and  logically  ar- 
ranged argument  on  the  duty  of  the  citizen  to  sustain  the  church. 
"  That  Pew  in  Church  "  may  be  an  index  of  your  sagacity  as  well 
as  a  measure  of  your  faith.   Read  it  and  see  what  you  think. 

Dr.  Amelia  A.  Whitfield  furnishes  another  useful  chapter  on  the 
care  of  the  baby's  health. 

"  Pacific  Coast "  tells  bow  nice  real  pure  California  olive  oil  is, 
and  incites  a  desire  to  try  the  genuine  article. 

All  about  furs  is  the  burden  of  Helena  Rowe's  fashion  artide. 
Sealskin  wraps  are  always  in  fashion  and  the  gentiine  fur  is  not  so 
extravagant  as  some  believe. 

The  Cozy  Comer  is  well  occupied  and  tiie  other  departments 
are  full  of  good  things. 

Our  Bill  of  Fare  is  seasonable  and  good.  Look  out  for  the 
Christinas  number.   

LIT£BABT  "PEOTBOTIOH." 

Miss  Parloa,  the  c«K>king  teacher,  is  writing  now  for  Good  HoirsB- 
KEEPING,  and  warns  all  exchanges  that  her  copjrright  forUds  them  to 
make  extracts  from  her  papers,  even  with  credit — //iem  York  Grafhk. 

Miss  Parloa  is  writing  for  Good  Housekeeping,  and  Aor 
written  for  its  pages  ever  since  its  establishment,  always  sensi- 
bly, consdentiously  and  practically,  and  as  is  her  custom  with 
all  her  writings,  over  the  copyright  formal  aonotmcement  of  "All 
rights  reserved."  Whatever  Miss  Parloa  does  or  says  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subjects  she  deals  with  or  treats,  is  publicly  recog- 
nized as ''aQth<»1ty"and  good  authority,  and  thegeitius  and  in- 
dustry which  have  secured  for  her  and  her  writings  such  favorable 
recognition  have  a  property  value,  which  she  takes  pains  to  protect 
by  copyright,  in  the  same  manner,  and  under  the  same  form  that 
all  works  of  value  are  protected,—"  only  this  and  nothing  more." 

"IB  MASBIAOE  A  FAILUBE7" 

No,  if  the  two  hearts  wedded  beat  as  one.  Yes,  if  the  two  beat 
as  two.  Questionable,  if  either  of  thebeating  hearts  isadead  beat 


Good  Housekeeping. 
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HOM£  OOESESFOITDEVCIE. 


GOOD  MISSIONARY  WORK. 

Editor  0/  Good  Housekeeping  : 

"AuDt  Rachers  "  articles  id  Good  Housbkeepins  promise  to 
be  of  such  great  value  and  interest  Uiat  I  am  going  to  ask  her  to 
give  a  list  of  things,  such  as  bed-linen,  table-linen,  dust-cloths, 
dishcloths,  etc,  required  for  a  beginner,  and  then  the  best  way  of 
using  and  arranging  them.  I  have  a  youog  friend  whose  mother  is 
preparing  an  outfit  for  housekeeping  and  it  is  deplorable  to  see 
her  wasting  her  substance  in  useless  furbelowing,  when  perhaps  a 
sensible  suggestion  may  enlighten.  You  cannot  imagine  the  un- 
tidy, careless,  foolish  extravagance  of  a  young  Western  girl  brought 
up  without  any  intelligent  purpose  in  her  domestic  .life.  Do  please 
be  a  missionary  and  reform  us.  M. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.   

thb  buffalo  buq  again. 

£di/ar  of  Good  Housekeeping  : 

My  subscription,  I  think,  closed  with  the  last  number  and  I  am 
vtrygitui  to  enclose  the  amount  for  another  year's  subscription. 
I  look  forward  to  each  number  with  delight,  and  when  it  comes  I 
sit  right  down  and  read  it  from  banning  to  end  before  I  can  lay 
it  down  I  I  could  not  keep  hoase  without  it 

While  I  was  away  in  the  summer  I  did  not  see  the  numbers 
which  came  to  my  home  and  so  did  not  know  of  the  contest  lor 
the  best  remedy  for  household  pests,  offered  by  yon.  When  I 
reached  home  and  read  over  the  back  numbers  I  find  that  not  mm 
has  given  my  remedy  for  the  Buffalo  bug,  which  I  found  as  near 
perfect  as  anything  can  be  for  the  pest.  Perhaps  your  readers 
would  still  like  another  to  add  to  the  number  of  good  recipes.  I 
took  equal  parts  of  camphor,  saltpeter  and  borax  powdered  finely 
and  laid  it  thickly  about  the  edges  of  the  room  under  the  carpet, 
laying  it  from  the  base-board  out  about  the  distance  of  six  inches, 
and  laid  the  carpets  back  over  the  powder  and  tacked  them  down. 
Before  hearing  of  this  remedy  I  had  tried  gallons  of  naphtha,  pour- 
ii^  it  on  from  a  large  waterii^  can;  had  used  oil  of  cedar  and 
everything  else  reoommended  to  me  by  friends  similarly  afllicted. 
Before  u^ng  fliis  powder  I  conld  count  hundreds  of  these  bugs 
under  every  carpet  in  Oie  house,  and  since  that  time  I  have  never 
had  one  1  At  house-cleaning  time  I  have  the  powder  prepared 
freshly  and  keep  it  under  the  edges  of  carpets  all  the  time.  It  is 
perfectly  cleanly,  there  is  no  odor  after  the  first  day  and  it  will  not 
harm  anything  with  which  it  may  come  in  contact. 

With  cordial  wishes  for  the  continued  welfare  Good  House- 
keeping, I  am  yours,  Mrs.  C,  A.  M. 

WoKCESTBR.  Mass.   

A  GOOD  SUGGESTION. 
Editor     Good  Housekeeping  : 

Several  times  I  have  seen  high  chairs  or  stools  advised  as  de- 
sirable for  tired  persons*  use  when  ironing  small  articles,  such  as 
handkerchiefs,  etc.  May  I  make  another,  and  what  seems  to  be  a 
better,  sug^stton?  A  low  table,  strong  and  steady,  would  be 
found  much  less  tirii^,  as  the  feet  could  rest  on  the  floor  if  the 
person  is  seated  on  an  ordinary  chair,  which  could  not  be  the  case 
if  a  high  stool  were  used ;  besides,  any  one  unaccustomed  to  sit  on 
the  latter  finds  It  a  Uttle  difilcult  to  preserve  her  balance  when 
leaning  forward  or  to  either  side.  The  ordinary  folding  table,  such 
as  is  used  for  cutting  out,  would  be  about  the  right  hight,  but  is 
not  firm  enough  to  offer  proper  resistance  to  the  movement  of  iron- 
ing. If  an  article  suitable  cannot  be  bought  ready-made,  or  if  one 
does  not  wish  to  order  one  from  the  carpenter,  a  small-sized  deal 
kitchen  table  will  serve  the  purpose  perfectly  if  the  legs  are  cut  off 
to  the  required  hight.  Twenty-four  inches  would  suit  most  per- 
sons, I  think.  It  is  much  better  to  have  the  shortening  done  by  a 
carpenter  who  will  know  better  than  an  amateur  just  how  to  get 
the  fonr  legs  even;  one,  the  least  bit  shorter  than  the  others,  will 
prove  a  constant  trial  of  patience.  Such  a  table  will  prove  so  use- 
ful to  the  busy,  tired  woman  who  gets  it,  for  moulding  biscuits,  for 
catting  cookies,  In  fact  for  such  a  number  of  things  be&i^^^  itort.- 
ing,  that  she  will  wonder  how  she  did  without  it  so  Iqw^  Then  let 
her  try,  by  way  of  variety,  having  a  children's  te*  rty»  ^ 
own,  some  wet  night,  or  with  some  of  the  neighbor^)  Pf  j  qd  a  fine 
one,  and  see  if  she  will  not  find  that  they  will  vou  50  "oa.^ 


more  fun  to  sit  at  the  low  than  at  the  "  grown-up  "  table.  To  get 
it  the  required  hight,  it  will  be  better  to  cut  off  too  littie  than  too 
much  at  first  The  knees,  when  sitting,  should  slip  easily  under 
the  top,  and  it  will  make  a  difference  whether  one  is  in  a  low  or 
high  chair.  W.  P.  P. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

UBBABT  LEAFLETS. 


For  Young  People. 

Three  volumes  of  the  '*  Littie  Jacket  Series "  make  a  library 
charming  enough  to  set  the  boys  and  girls  crazy  with  delight  One 
contains  Raskin's  delightful  German  fairy  tale  "  The  King  of  the 
Golden  River,"  with  illustrations  by  Richard  Doyle,  and  the  others 
are  "  The  Last  of  the  Huggermus^ers  "  and  Kobboltozo,**  its  se- 
quel, by  Christoi^er  Pearse  Crandi,  diam^ngly  illustrated. 

From  the  same  publishers  comes  a  fine  story  by  J.  T.  Trow- 
bridge (did  he  ever  write  any  other  ldnd?}"A  Start  in  Life,"  in 
which  the  fortunes  of  a  brave  boy  who  set  out  to  seek  his  own  for- 
tune in  the  world  are  related  in  Mr.  Trowbridge's  exceedingly 
interesting  and  wholesome  style.  All  tiie  boys  will  want  it  and  en- 
joy it  and  it  will  do  them  good. 

There  is  still  a  great  demand  for  war  stories,  and  especially  for 
those  written  by  Oliver  Optic,  and  the  young  people  will  rejoice  to 
know  that  be  has  started  a  new  Series  to  be  known  as  "  The  Blue 
and  the  Gray  Series."  He  has  been  fairly  forced  to  do  this  by  the 
pressure  of  entreaty  from  the  readers  of  his  popular  "  Army  and 
Navy  "  Series.  The  first  volume  is  "  Taken  by  the  Enemy,**  which 
needs  no  outline  description  to  make  prospective  readers  under- 
stand that  it  is  good.  The  years  have  n^ven  the  author  fresh  ^gor 
and  power  latiier  than  weakened  his  hold,  and  these  new  books 
will  be  in  quick  demand. 

AU  these  books  are  from  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston. 

From  Enslish  Writers. 

Cassell  &  Co.  have  added  to  their  Rainbow  series  of  original 
novels  *'  The  Astonishing  History  of  Troy  Town,"  by  Q.,  author  of 
"  Dead  Man's  Rack."  It  is  a  fresh,  humorous,  satirical  story,  with 
two  plots  running  side  by  side,  but  having  no  essential  relation  to 
each  other.  The  humor  is  somewhat  after  the  Dickensy  order,  but 
less  refined,  and  is  crisp,  relishable,  rollicking,  with  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  comical  and  absurd  situations  and  funny  catastrophes. 
Without  being  distinctiy  original  the  humor  is  g^ven  a  new  and 
fresh  flavor  by  tiie  author's  easy  style  and  choice  of  dialect,  and 
light  as  the  book  Is,  some  of  the  characters  are  pleasing  studies. 
The  story  would  have  been  much  improved  by  the  omission  of  the 
tedious  and  coarse  yams  of  "  Caleb  Trotter "  about  the  ^ass  eye 
and  the  setting  hen,  but  these  are  the  only  dull  features  in  the  book. 
The  same  publishers  have  issued  in  their  Sunshine  series  Frank 
Barrett's  romantic  story  of  "  The  Admirable  Lady  Biddy  Fane,"  a 
tale  of  plots  and  seafaring  and  pirates  such  as  current  story  writers 
are  hardly  able  to  construct  New  York :  Cassell  &  Co.  Paper, 
50  cents  each.   

For  the  Evening  of  Life. 
Margaret  £.  White  has  made  a  collection  of  short  extracts  from 
varied  sources  with  the  somewhat  unusual  motive  of  "presenting 
a  cheerful  view  of  the  afternoon  of  life,  by  bringing  forward  its 
pleasures,  possibilities  and  hopes."  A  glance  throi^b  the  pages 
shows  a  rather  somber  than  cheerful  aspect,  such  as  impresses  one 
on  a  bright  day  in  late  autumn,  but  a  more  careful  reading  of  the 
extracts  brings  one  into  fitter  harmony  with  their  spirit  and  par- 
pose.  They  are  selected  with  taste  and  wise  judgment  Boston: 
Hoi^hton,  MifiSin  ft  Co.   

A  Visit  to  Jerusalem. 
A  very  desirable  book  to  give  to  a  boy  or  girl  is  "  Ned  Har- 
wood's  Visit  to  Jerusalem."  It  is  the  story  of  a  boy  who  made  a 
visit  to  the  famous  sacred  city  and  other  places  in  the  Holy  Land, 
and  is  written  by  Susan  G.  Knight  whose  personal  knowledge  of 
the  region  visited  qualifies  her  to  nuke  such  a  book  trustworthy  as 
to  its  facts  and  pleasing  in  its  treatment  The  book  is  printed  in 
large  type,  plentifully  illustrated  and  bound  in  covers  gayly  decor^ 
ated  and  ornamented  with  original  designY'~SQ^tmi :  Dl  I^throp 
Company.  Price^uj.         Digitized  by  vjOOQlc 
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QOOD  HOUSEKKEEn  NO. 


A  FAQS  OF  FUaiTIVE  TERSE. 
Gatrxucd  Huk  and  Thbrk. 


LITTLE  WOMEN. 
I  wish  to  make  mj  sermon  brief  to  shorten  my 
oration. 

For  a  never-ending  sermon  is  my  utter  detesta- 
tion. 

I  like  short  women — suits  at  law  without  pro- 
crastination— 

And  am  always  most  delighted  with  things  of 
short  duration. 

A  babbler  Is  a  laughing-stock ;  he's  afool  who's 

alwayi  grinnii^ ; 
But  little  women  love  so  much,  one  falls  in  love 

with  sinning. 
There  are  women  who  are  very  tall,  and  yet  not 

worth  the  winning; 
And  in  the  change  of  short  for  long  repentance 

finds  banning. 

To  praise  the  little  women  Love  besought  me  in 
my  musing; 

To  tell  their  noble  qualities  is  quite  beyond  re- 
fusing, 

So  I'll  praise  the  little  women,  and  you'll  find 

the  thing  amusing : 
They  are  I  know  as  cold  as  snow,  whilst  flames 

around  diffusing. 

They're  cold  without,  whilst  warm  within  the 

flame  of  love  is  raging; 
They're  gay  and  pleasant  in  the  street— soft, 

cheerful  and  engaging; 
They're  thrifty  and  discreet  at  home— the  cares 

of  life  assuaging; 
All  this  and  more;  try,  and  you'll  find  how  true 

is  my  presaging. 

A  pepper-Gom  is  very  small,  but  seasons  every 
dinner, 

More  than  all  other  condiments,  although  'tis 

sprinkled  thinner ; 
Just  so  a  little  woman  is,  if  Love  will  let  you 

win  her, 

There's  not  a  joy  in  all  the  world  you  will  not 
find  within  her. 

If  as  her  size  increases  are  woman's  charms  de- 
creased. 

Then  surely  it  is  good  to  be  from  all  the  great 
released. 

Now  of  two  evils  choose  the  less,  said  a  wise 

man  of  the  East; 
By  consequence,  of  woman-kind  be  sure  to 

choose  the  least. 

— A  Sermon  by  a  Priest  in  1343. 


BETTER  THINGS. 
Better  to  smell  the  violet  cool  than  sip  the  glow- 
ing wine; 

Better  to  hark  a  liidden  brofik  than  watch  a  dia- 
mond shine. 

Better  the  love  of  a  gentle  heart  than  beauty's 

favor  proud ; 
Better  the  rose's  living  seed  than  roses  in  a 

crowd. 

Better  to  love  in  loneliness  than  to  bask  in  love 
all  day ; 

Better  the  fountain  in  the  lieart  than  the  foun- 
tain by  the  way. 

Better  be  fed  by  a  mother's  hand  than  eat  alone 
at  will; 

Better  to  trust  in  God  than  say,  **  My  gocxls  my 
storehouse  fill." 

Better  to  be  a  little  wise  than  in  knowledge  to 

abound ; 

Better  to  teach  a  child  than  toil  to  fill  perfec- 
tion's round. 


Better  to  sit  at  a  Master's  feet  than  thrill  a  lis- 
tening State; 

Better  suspect  that  thou  art  proud  than  be  sure 
that  thou  art  great 

Better  to  walk  the  real  unseen  than  watch  the 

hour's  event; 
Better  the  "  Well  done  I  "  at  the  last,  than  the 

air  with  shouting  rent. 

Better  to  have  a  quiet  grief  than  a  hunying  de- 
light; 

Better  the  twilight  of  the  dawn  than  the  noon- 
day burning  bright 

Better  a  death  when  work  is  done  than  earth's 

most  favored  birth ; 
Better  a  child  in  God's  great  hoose  than  the 

king  <A  all  the  earth. 

— George  MacDonald. 


THE  MODEL  HOUSEWIFE. 
She  kept  her  house  with  neatest  care, 
No  fleck  of  dirt  was  hidden  there. 
Each  day  she  walked  the  self-same  route. 
And  kept  its  comers  well  swept  out 
Her  carpets,  all,  were  in  the  shade, 
For  fear  their  colors  bright  would  fade. 
Dirt,  she  thought,  was  a  mortal  crime, 
And  so  she  fought  it  all  the  time. 
On  flies  she  daily  made  a  raid, 
Till  none  her  household  dared  invade. 
What  mice  with  her  tried  to  contend 
Soon  came  to  an  untimely  end. 

Her  eyes  contracted  in  a  squint. 

She  looked  so  much  for  dust  and  lint 

Her  husband's  life  was  full  of  woes, 

For  she  almost  brushed  him  out  of  his  clothes, 

When  at  rest  in  his  easy  chair, 

Lo  and  behold  I  his  wife  was  there. 

Armed  with  the  diut-brnsh  and  the  pan. 

To  sweep  up  round  "that  careless  man." 

No  dau^ters  foir  or  sturdy  boys 

Disturbed  her  home  with  mirthifal  noise. 

She  scanx  found  time  to  dine  or  sup ; 

How  could  she  stop  to  bring  them  up  ? 

Thus  was  she  thro*  the  walks  of  life 
Wedded  to  dirt,  and  a  faithful  wife. 
When,  at  last,  Death's  angel  came 
Into  her  home  ami  called  her  name. 
He  found  her  in  the  northwest  room. 
Still  wielding  her  beloved  broom  I 
He  told  her  that  her  time  was  nigh. 
That  she  must  now  prepare  to  die. 
She  gravely  answered  with  a  frown : 
'*  Just  let  me  sweep  that  cobweb  down." 
Her  apron  strings  she  then  untied, 
And  calmly  laid  her  down  and  died ; 
But  whispered  with  the  last  breath  given, 
"I— hope— there— is— no— dirt -in— heaven." 

—H.  Maudt  Merrill. 


HARVEST. 
With  throbbing  heart  and  tearful  eye 
I  watched  the  spring-time  fleeting  by. 

I  saw  the  snowdrop  at  its  birth 
Felled,  by  spears  of  rain,  to  earth ; 

The  iris  bur^t  her  emerald  sheath, 
And  show  the  amethyst  beneath; 

The  painted  tulips  fade  and  close 

Before  the  glory  of  the  rose ; 

And  now  down  fields  of  sunburnt  grass 
I  see  the  withering  rose  leaves  pass ; 

And  night  by  night,  and  day  by  day, 
The  life  of  summer  ebbs  away. 

I  see  the  granaries  overflow. 

The  mellowing  orchards  bending  low. 


0  God  I  my  heart  in  awe  and  fear 

Looks  back  upon  Thy  perfect  year. 

Thy  bounty  covers  all  the  lands 

1  lift  in  prayer  my  empty  hands. 

Of  all  the  summer  of  my  life 
My  harvest  is  but  sin  and  strife. 

Oh  I  could  these  tears,  like  April  rain. 
Make  moist  my  heart's  iiard  soil  again. 

And  sUr  the  seeds  which  Thou  didst  sow 

Oh )  never  should  they  cease  to  flow. 

Could  prayer  but  melt  this  ice  away, 
Oh  I  never  would  I  cease  to  pray 

Till  Thou  in  mercy,  Lord,  didst  bring 
Into  my  soul  a  second  spring. 

Oh  I  let  that  rich  reward  and  sweet 
Lay  down  its  harvest  at  Thy  feet 

— Boston  Trantcript. 


"GOOD  MORNING." 
"Good  morning,  world  1  "   On  the  window  seat 
She  balanced  her  two  little  timid  feet ; 

She  clung  with  her  dimpled  hands,  and  stood 
Framed  in  like  a  picture  of  babyhood 

The  clambering  vines  hung  low  and  green 
'Round  the  sunniest  curls  that  e'er  were  seen. 

As  she  stood  with  beauty  and  light  impearled. 
And  bade  "good  morning"  to  all  the  world. 

"  Good  morning  world  I "  and  the  great  world 
heard; 

Each  rustling  tree  and  each  sin^ng  bird, 

The  dancing  flowers  and  the  fields  of  grass. 
Nodded  and  waved  at  the  little  lass ; 

And  the  far-oS  hills  and  the  sky  o'erhead. 
Listened  and  beamed  as  the  word  was  said; 

And  the  old  sun  lifted  his  head  and  smiled— 
"Good  mominib  world!"   "Good  mtmung, 
child  I" 

—Unidentified. 


HARVEST  GLADNESS. 

Praise  be  Thine,  eternal  King, 
Young  and  old  "Hosanna"  sing; 
Thou  hast  blest  us  far  and  wide 
At  the  beauteous  harvest-tide ; 
Angel-voices  high  are  blending 
In  the  anthem  never-ending; 
Hear  us,  while  we  fain  would  render 
Praise  for  mercies  kind  and  tender. 

Lord,  'tis  Thine  almighty  hand 
That  euwreaths  the  radiant  land. 
That  the  pastures  doth  enfold 
In  a  royal  robe  of  gold ; 
Shining  vineyards  hill-tops  hoary, 
Woods  aflame  declare  Thy  glory ; 
Thou  hast  hui^  the  fruitage  glowing 
Where  the  orchard-boughs  are  blowing. 

Praise  for  sun  and  praise  for  dew. 
Praise  for  love  forever  new  I 
Praise  for  bounties  richly  shed, 
That  thy  children  may  be  fed ; 
Bread  of  Life,  for  all  availing. 
Vine  the  true,  the  never-failing] 
Feed  our  souls,  in  Thee  confiding, 
Keep  our  lives  in  Thine  abiding. 

Old  and  young  their  music  riuae. 
All  things  breathing  chant  Thy  praise ; 
Every  season,  every  year, 
Are  Thy  tender  mercies  near ; 
Thou,  our  Hope,  our  Help  forever, 
God  of  harvest  I  leave  us  never. 
Till  we  reach  our  Father's  portal. 
Bearing  Homew^  sheaves  immortal  I 
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Tiingf  T{ing! 
Christmas  Chimes! 
Holly  shines  on  sheltered  hills. 
Snow  the  cedar  thicket  fills, 
Through  the  world  a  message  thrills — 

Peace,  good  will  to  men." 
Ring,  through  all  the  leafless  land ; 
Chime,  where  hut  or  mansions  stand, 
Christendom  with  outstretched  hand 
Yule-tide  greets  again. 


"Ring!  %ing! 
Christmas  Chimes! 
Mistletoe  s  rare  olive  sheen, 
Clasps  the  fir's  fritted  branches  green. 
In  the  heavens  the  Star  serene 

Shines  in  blessing  down, 
'Beams  with  holy  light,  to  show 
To  the  restless  tide  below 
Peace  and  gladness  forth— for  so 

Heaven  Us  awn  shall  crown. 


Tiingl  Tiing! 
Christmas  Chimes! 
Yule  fires  glow  from  hearth  and  hall, 
Lights  gleam  out  from  torches  tall, 
Ringing  carols  round  us  fall. 

Mirth  and  gladness  reign; 
Christmas  joy  be  yours,  good  friends 
Holly  bough  with  palm-spray  blends, 
Atid  His  peace,  the  Christ-child  sends 

Through  His  fair  domain ! 

y       -  -,  ^ 
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EUITina  FOS  HTTHS  01  OHBISTMAS  ETE. 

And  Finding  a  Real  Prbsbnce. 

RS.  BIGELOW'S  work  for  the  day  was 
done,  the  last  crumb  brushed  up,  the 
supper  dishes  reposed  in  their  places 
with  a  resplendent  shine  upon  them, 
the  stove  had  a  polish  that  would  make 
you  wink,  the  wood-fire  burned  with 
fervor.  Mrs.  Bigelow  drew  up  her  rock- 
ing-chair to  the  table,  turned  the  light 
of  the  kerosene  lamp  a  little  higher  and 
with  a  gentle  sigh  took  up  her  knitting. 
She  was  counting  the  stitches, — twelve, 
fourteen,  sixteen,  eighteen,  twenty — 
twenty  on  each  needle,  that  would  make 
it  right  for  narrowing — twenty.  She 
dropped  the  work  from  her  toil-worn 
hands  and  the  old  sorrow  that  had  been 
with  her  all  day  burst  the  limits  and  the  sobs  and  tears  came 
freely  for  a  few  minutes,  as  she  searched  blindly  around  for  a 
handkerchief,  for  Josiah  would  soon  be  in  from  the  barn  and 
must  not  see  her  thus.  And  just  in  time,  for  a  tremendous 
stamping  was  heard  in  the  storm-shed  at  the  back  door.  She 
heard  him  set  the  lantern  down  and  take  the  broom  to  sweep 
out  the  snow  he  had  brought  in,  then  carefully  close  the  door 
that  creaked  with  the  frost  and  cold,  and  hang  up  the  lighted 
lantern  near  the  window,  so  that  the  light  streamed  out  on 
the  snow. 

"  Snowin'  pretty  hard,  ain't  it  father ! "  said  Mrs.  Bigelow, 
knitting  busily,  her  face  calm  from  its  tears,  with  that  God- 
given  hypocrisy  that  women  fortunately  possess. 

"  Yes,  they'll  be  three  feet  o'  snow  by  morning,  if  it  keeps 
on  like  this.  Eben's  folks  will  have  to  get  the  ox-sled  out  to 
get  over  here  in  time  for  dinner,"  said  Mr.  Bigelow,  as  he  laid 
aside  comforter  and  cap  and  hung  his  mittens  behind  the 
stove  to  dry. 

"  There's  your  bootjack  and  slippers  down  beside  the  sofy." 

"All  this  snow  around  the  barn  makes  it '  warm  as  toast ' 
fur  the  creeturs,"  said  Mr.  B.,  who  had  struggled  out  of  his 
boots  and  jreached  for  his  slippers.  "Do  you  suppose,"  he 
said  after  a  pause,  "  there's  any  truth  in  what  they  tell  about 
'em  all  kneeling  down  on  Christmas  eve  ?  " 

'*  Who  kneeling  down— the  Catholics  ? " 

"  No  I  the  creeturs !  Ever  since  I  was  a  boy  I've  meant  to 
get  up  and  go  to  the  barn  and  find  out  for  myself,  but  some- 
how I've  always  slept  right  through  till  morning." 

"I  don't  know,  Josiah,"  said  Mrs.  B.  gravely,  "it's  one  o' 
them  mysterious  things  I  never  wanted  to  search  into." 

Mr.  Bigelow  lighted  his  pipe  and  smoked  in  silence  for 
about  fifteen  minutes.  Then  he  got  up  and  put  some  more 
wood  in  the  stove. 

"It's  eight  o'clock,  father;  I  wouldn't  make  any  more  fire 
to-night" 

"  Guess  I'll  keep  the  fire  agoin' ;  I've  made  up  my  mind  to 
settle  the  question  to-night,"  said  Mr.  B.,  somewhat  sheep- 
ishly. 

Mrs.  Bigelow  slowly  took  off  her  glasses  and  stared  at  him 
in  apprehension. 

"  You're  never  goin'  out  in  all  this  storm  at  twelve  o'clock 
at  night ;  why,  you'll  get  your  death  o'  cold.  I  declare,"  she 
said  in  a  flutter,  "it's  a  temptin'  o'  Providence,— a  man  o' 
your  age  1   I  declare  for't,  you  must  be  crazy,  father  I " 

"  I  don't  see  as  I'm  any  more  likely  to  get  cold  in  the  bam 
at  twelve  o'clock  than  at  seven,"  said  Mr.  Bigelow,  "  anyhow 
I'm  goin'." 

"Well,  o'  course,  if  you've  made  up  your  mind  there's  no 
use  o'  my  sayin'  anything  more,"  said  Mrs.  Bigelow  with  an 


air  of  resignation,  and  she  took  up  her  knitting  and  pro- 
ceeded to  "  toe  off  "  the  huge  gray  sock  she  was  at  work  on. 
When  it  was  done  she  rose,  filled  the  teakettle,  set  it  on  the 
front  of  the  stove,  took  a  tin  box  of  mustard  and  a  bunch  of 
pennyroyal  from  the  closet  and  put  them  on  the  table. 

"  I'll  do  my  best  to  save  you  a  fit  o'  sickness,  Josiah,"  she 
said  grimly,  "an'  not  a  wink  shall  I  sleep  till  after  this  awful 
business  is  over." 

"  Guess  I'll  go  down  and  draw  a  pitcher  o'  cider,"  said  Mr. 
Bigelow,  "  and  let's  have  some  o'  them  doughnuts  you  fried 
this  morning." 

Presently  he  returned  with  the  cider  seething  and  sparkling 
in  a  huge  brown  earthen  pitcher  and  put  it  on  the  table. 
Mrs.  Bigelow  sat  down  and  took  up  her  needles.  "  I  might 
as  well  'cast  up'  this  other  sock,"  she  said,  "seein'  as  yon 
are  going  to  carouse  the  heft  o'  the  night ;  "  and  an  impres- 
sive silence  fell  between  them,  broken  only  by  the  soft  sis  s- 
s-sh  of  the  snow  on  the  window  pane, 

"  Father,"  she  said  timidly,  "you  hain't  forgot  what  night 
this  is.  Twenty  year  ago  to-night  our  Milly  was  bom," — 
tears  stopped  her. 

A  hard  look  came  over  his  rugged  face.  "A  man  hain't 
likely  to  forget  an  ungrateful,  thankless  child,"  he  said  deeply. 

"  Can't  you  find  it  in  your  heart  to  forgive  her,  father  ?  We 
don't  know  where  in  the  wide,  wicked  world  she  may  wander 
to-night,  or  whether  she  is  alive  or  dead." 

"  She  hain't  never  asked  to  be  forgiven,"  h?  said  impa- 
tiently ;  "  let  her  come  here  and  kneel  at  our  feet  and  show 
she  wants  forgiveness,  then  will  be  time  to  consider  the 
matter.  I  don't  want  to  hear  notliin'  more  about  it,  neither/' 
he  said  fiercely. 

Mrs.  Bigelow  was  silenced. 

There  was  not  a  more  self-willed  man  in  the  county  than 
Josiah  Bigelow.  "  You  might  as  well  try  to  move  a  stun 
fence,"  the  neighbors  said  when  he  "  made  up  his  mind," 
which  he  often  did  hastily.  When  Baby  Mildred  stamped  de- 
fiance at  him  he  laughed  proudly. 

"  Got  a  mind  of  her  own,  our  little  gal  has ;  she's  a  '  chip  off 
the  old  block,' "  said  Josiah,  who  prided  himself  on  his  stub- 
bornness, though  he  did  not  call  it  by  that  name.  But  as  she 
grew  older  it  became  irksome  and  gradually  more  ant%- 
onistic,  until  he  declared  she  was  only  pleased  when  he  was 
displeased,  and  holding  to  the  belief  that  a  child's  will  must 
be  broken,  he  began  too  late  in  a  mistaken  course  of  disci- 
pline. The  gentle,  tactful  mother  interposed  as  a  non-con- 
ductor of  the  family  storm-clouds  and  averted  much  unpleas- 
antness. She  understood  Mildred,  and  tlie  girl  loved  her 
mother  deeply  and  in  her  father's  absence  was  thoughtful  and 
affectionate.  So  things  went  on  until  it  came  to  a  choice  of 
two  lovers,  one  a  man  her  father  favored,  the  other  one  whom 
she  loved  with  all  her  passionate  nature.  Strict  measures 
were  taken  with  her  until,  two  years  before,  she  ran  away  with 
George  Alden.  Josiah  Bigelow,  in  hot  haste,  had  sent  her 
word  that  he  never  wanted  her  to  darken  his  door  again, 
that  she  was  a  disgraceful,  thankless  child.  His  wife  dared 
not  oppose  him,  and  six  months  later  Mildred  and  her  hus- 
band disappeared.  Whether  the  father's  heart  ever  yearned 
for  his  only  child  not  even  his  wife  knew,  though  she  tried  in 
many  ways.  He  had  locked  the  little  cabinet  organ  that  he 
had  bought  for  Mildred,  not  a  note  had  been  heard  since  she 
left  home,  no  one  was  allowed  to  touch  it.  And  time  dragged 
wearily  on. 

««••*•*« 

The  9.30  p.m.  train  was  a  little  late.  Very  few  passengers  got 
off,  and  still  fewer  took  the  stage  for  Lanesville,  three  miles 
distant.  It  was  still  snowing.  There  were  four  passengers, 
one  of  whom,  a  slight  woman  in  black  with  a  baby  wrapped 
closely,  seemed  a  stranger.   The  thr^e  others  wej£.men  full 
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of  rural  curiosity,  but  lacking  the  address  and  effrontery  to 
gratify  it  by  interrogating  her,  were  obliged  to  remain  silent. 
There  was  something  in  her  manner  dignified  and  forbid- 
ding. The  stage  went  merrily  over  the  snow,  with  jingling 
bells.  Presently  the  woman  spoke  to  the  driver.  He  started 
and  looked  at  her  intently.  She  paid  him  and  left  the  stage, 
starting  to  walk  down  a  lane. 

"  Must  be  goin'  to  Brighamses*,''  said  one  man,  peering 
after  her. 

"  No,  the  Brighamses  air  gone  to  town  to  spend  Christmas 
with  their  son." 

"Well,  there's  nobody  else  down  that  road  but  the  Mar- 
shalls,  and  that's  mor'n  a  mile." 

"  If  it  wan't  snowin'  so  like  Jehu  I'd  git  out  and  jest  satisfy 
myself  about  it.  They's  something  wrong  I  know,"  said  the 
third.  When  they  were  out  of  sight  and  sound  the  woman 
came  back  to  the  main  road. 

"  It's  about  half  a  mile  further,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  but  I 
did  not  dare  to  stay  in  that  stage  with  Silas  Green,  his  prying 
old  eyes  would  find  me  out  before  long." 

On  through  the  deep  snow  struggled  Mildred  Alden  with 
her  six  months'  baby  in  her  arms.  Just  a  month  before  her 
husband  had  died  suddenly,  leaving  her  destitute.  And  was 
she  coming  back  under  tfover  of  the  storm  and  darkness  to 
her  old  home  for  shelter The  familiar  outlines  of  the  old 
house  rose  before  her,  draped  in  the  soft  snow  that  was  still 
falling  gently.  She  closed  her  eyelids  to  drive  out  the  tears 
that  made  the  whole  world  seem  one  great  white,  blurred 
tomb,  and  presently  stood  at  the  gate,  the  gate  where  she  and 
George  had  gone  out  together,  as  she  vowed  passionately  that 
she  would  never  enter  it  again  unless  he  was  with  her.  Here 
she  stood  alone  with  no  dear  arm  to  sustain  her  as  then,  but 
with  the  child  of  their  love  at  her  heart,  for  whose  sake  she 
was  here. 

"  He  bade  me  never  darken  his  door  again,  and  I  will  not, 
though  I  should  die  on  the  threshold,"  she  said  choking  back 
the  sobs  of  agony  that  shook  her ;  "  but  I  must  leave  my  baby 
in  my  dear  old  mother's  arms  until  I  can  earn  a  living  for  us. 
He  cannot  turn  him  away."  She  pushed  the  gate  open  and 
looked  cautiously  around. 

"There  is  nothing  to  fear,  they  are  sound  asleep  long 
ago,"  and  she  walked  hurriedly  by  the  house  till  she  came 
to  the  barn  and  entered,  closing  the  door  quickly.  Bess  and 
Brownie  stamped  and  snorted;  she  spoke  to  them  and  they 
were  quiet.  She  took  from  a  bundle  a  candle,  lighted  it,  set- 
ling  it  on  the  floor.  It  showed  the  old  bam  as  a  vast  cavern 
of  darkness.  Here  and  there  the  familiar  beams  and  raftera 
glimmered  out  a  recognition.  She  laid  her  baby  on  her  shawl 
and  went  to  the  stalls.  One  was  empty — Gipsy,  her  little  pony, 
was  gone  I 

"  Who  can  blame  them  ? "  she  said  with  a  sob  as  she  laid  her 
cheek  on  old  Bess,  "  they  don't  want  anything  to  remind  them 
of  me." 

Star  twisted  her  head  around  her  stall,  wrinkling  her  broad, 
flat  neck,  rolling  great,  white-brown  eyes  at  the  intruder. 

"  You  don't  know  me,  do  you  Star  ?  Soh,  soh — I  want  you 
to  do  me  a  favor  though  ;  put  your  head  in  this  stall,  I  want  to 
use  yours."  Star  submitted  in  a  dignified  manner  and  chewed 
leisurely. 

By  the  glimmering  light  Mildred  climbed  the  hay-mow  and 
tossed  down  some  sweet,  fresh  hay  into  Star's  former  manger 
until  it  was  almost  full.  Here  she  would  rest  with  her  baby 
until  near  morning  and  then  walk  back  in  time  to  get  the  7 
a.  m.  train  to  the  city  before  anyone  should  see  her.  She 
knew  her  father  would  come  to  the  barn  at  5  o'clock  to  see 
to  the  cattle,  and  her  child  would  be  safe  until  then.  She 
pinned  a  note  on  the  shawl  that  was  wrapped  around  him, 
and  then  sat  down  on  the  threshing  floor  of  the  great  barn. 


Here  was  where  she  had  her  swing  when  a  child  ;  here  she 
floated  through  the  warm  summer  air,  light  as  thistle-down, 
when  the  great  doors  were  open  opposite  each  other.  Often 
her  father  swung  her,  and  tossed  her  on  the  hay,  or  carried 
her  on  his  broad  shoulder— so  far  from  the  ground,  she 
clutched  his  close-curling  hair  and  screamed  in  nervous  glee. 
He  was  not  stern  then,  but  loving  and  indulgent.  Why  had 
he  changed  so  ?  She  had  a  right  to  marry  the  man  she 
loved  better  than  life  ;  what  right  had  he  to  say  such  cruel 
things,  that  she  had  disgr<ued  him  ? 

In  the  dim  light  she  took  her  baby  and  put  him  to  her 
breast  and  the  thought  of  leaving  him  made  her  heart  faint. 
The  chubby,  dimpled  face  and  laughing  eyes  and  thin,  golden 
bair  that  was  beginning  to  curl  so  prettily  all  over  his  dear 
little  head  I  She  caught  the  tiny  hand  that  lay  in  her  bosom 
and  fondled  and  kissed  it  "  What  have  I  done  that  I  should 
have  this  sorrow,  tlie  greatest  punishment  than  can  fall  upon 
a  woman  1"  she  thought.  Over  all  her  childhood  her  mind 
ran  and  many  episodes  of  harshness  and  sternness  on  the  part 
of  her  father  came  to  her.  Gradually  the  recollection  of  her 
own  part  in  them  came  to  her  remembrance  and  she  thought 
of  many  times  when  she,  full  of  wanton  mischief,  had  de- 
ceived and  opposed  him,  been  stubborn  and  willful  and  given 
him  false  estimates  of  her  character,  so  that  his  judgment  had 
been  wrong  and  harsh,  and  then  she,  not  deigning  explana- 
tion, rebelled  because  she  was  misunderstood. 

In  that  heart-searching  the  Christ-spirit  came  to  her  in  its 
true,  tender  meaning  and  she  felt  like  falling  at  her  parents' 
feet  and  asking  forgiveness.  With  her  lips  pressed  to  her 
baby's  soft  cheek  she  whispered,  "  It  must  be  that  I  under- 
stand better  because  of  you,  darling,  and  sorrow  brings  the 
stubborn  will  to  reason.  O  my  baby  dear,  he  will  forgive 
his  poor  mother  for  leaving  him,  when  he  understands, 
won't  he  ? " 

She  laid  him  in  the  manger  filled  with  the  sweet  hay.  He 
was  sleeping  soundly  and  did  not  waken  when  she  put  him 
down.  Then  she  picked  up  the  candle,  blew  it  out  and  was  just 
going  to  lie  down  beside  him  when  she  saw  what  seemed  like 
a  dim  light  flashing  through  the  cracks  in  the  barn.  She 
watched  breathlessly.  It  was— it  came  nearer— what  could  it 
mean  ?  She  flew  as  fast  as  her  weakening  limbs  would  let 
her  to  the  horses'  stall  and  leaned  against  Bess  for  support. 
Somebody  was  fumbling  with  the  latch— she  looked  through 
a  crack,  the  door  swung  open  —  it  was  her  father!  grayer 
than  when  she  saw  him  last.  She  felt  as  if  she  should  faint, 
and  clung  to  Bess's  mane.  He  had  the  lantern  in  his  hand 
and,  shading  his  eyes,  looked  in  the  direction  of  the  oxen  and 
cows.  For  an  instant  he  could  not  see,  then  he  looked  in 
wonderment  at  Star,  who  was  in  the  wrong  stall. 

"  Well,"  he  muttered,  that's  curious.  I  could  take  my 
oath  that  I  put  that  creetur  where  she  belonged  I " 

He  went  up  to  investigate.  The  noise  of  his  heavy  boots 
and  the  flashing  of  the  lantern  woke  the  baby;  he  nestled  and 
threw  the  shawl  aside,  uncovering  his  little  hands  which  he 
reached  in  rapture  for  the  beautiful  light.  Josiah  Bigelow 
leaned  over  the  manger,  a  pallor  on  his  face.  He  unpinned 
the  note  from  the  shawl;  his  hands  trembled  so  he  could 
scarcely  hold  it.  His  eyes  were  dim  and  old— he  spelled  out 
with  diflBculty  the  plainly  written  lines : 

His  name  is  Georg^.  Please  keep  him  for  a  little  while.  I  can- 
not get  a  situation  with  him.  Keep  bim  until  I  can  make  a  home 
for  him.  His  father  died  a  month  ago. 

Mildred. 

He  read  it  twice,  his  voice  was  almost  inaudible.  At  last 

he  said  :  "  May  God  forgive  me.  He  knows  how  my  heart  has 
yearned  for  her  and  how  my  devilish  pride  has  kept  it  down. 
How  her  mother  has  sorrowed  for  her»  and  who  knows  what 
she  has  suffered  through  n^dstubborn  pride  N  ^Milly,  my 
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little  gal,  where  are  you  ?  Can  you  ever  foigive  your  poor 
old  father  ? " 

She  could  restrain  her  sobs  no  longer,  but  came  slowly  from 
her  hiding-place  and  fell  at  his  feet. 

*'  Forgive  me,  father,  I  have  not  done  right.  I  did  not 
mean  you  should  see  me,  I  was  going  away  before  daylight,— 
oh,  Is  my  mother  well  ? " 

He  caught  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  again  and  again. 
"Yes,  your  mother  will  be  a  young  woman  now." 

Baby  Alden  objected  in  a  loud  voice  at  this  unseemly  neg- 
lect.  She  caught  him  in  her  arms  to  hush  him. 

"  Milly,  I  hardly  know  how  to  tell  your  mother  this.  I'm 
most  afraid  o'  the  shock." 

"  Take  Baby  and  go  in  first ;  I  will  wait  in  the  shed." 

Carefully  he  took  the  little  one,  extinguishing  the  lantern, 
and  they  went  to  the  house  side  by  side.  The  storm  was 
over,  the  Christmas  stars  were  shining,  and  the  star  that  led 
them  was  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  the  Star  of  Peace.  Josiah 
Bigelow  was  very  pale  when  he  entered  the  kitchen. 

"  What  have  you  got  there,  father  ?  *'  asked  Mrs.  Bigelow 
who  was  nodding  in  her  chair,  "  dog-tired,"  as  she  said. 

"  Huldy,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  was  on  a  high  strain,  "the 
Savior  has  come  on  earth  again  to  me  in  the  form  of  this 
little,  innocent  child ;  he  has  showed  me  the  right  way  in  an 
instant  and  that's  more'n  preachin'  has  done.  Mother,  come 
here,  this  is  our  Milly's  little  boy." 

Mrs.  Bigelow  grasped  her  chair  for  support.  "Where  is 
my  Milly?"  she  asked  in  a  hoarse  voice;  "have  you  drove 
her  to  death  with  your  hardness  ?  " 

Then  with  a  glad  ring  of  his  deep  bass  voice,  Josiah  Big- 
elow called  exultantly, 

"  Mildred,  your  father  and  mother  wants  you  !  " 

"  Mother,  my  dear  mother  I "  she  cried,  and  their  arms 
were  about  one  another. 

Grandpa  Bigelow  sat  on  the  old  sofa  wiping  his  eyes.  Baby 
Alden  was  holding  his  great  thumb  with  one  little  hand  and 
vainly  endeavoring  to  put  it  in  his  mouth. 

"Take  the  baby,  Milly.  Mother,  you  better  set  the  tea 
drawin'.  I'll  go  arid  get  some  milk  ;  we'll  need  somethin'  to 
warm  us  up,  an'  I'll  make  a  fire  in  the  best  room  and  set  the 
bed  airin*  for  our  our  little  gal  and  boy." 

It  was  a  glad  Christmas  day  that  followed,  a  day  of  deep 
meaning  to  them.  Each  proud  spirit  humbled,  each  anxious 
to  make  concessions  to  the  other ;  it  is  a  happy  home  where 
such  abide.  Cousin  Eben  and  family  came  to  dinner  and 
great  was  the  rejoicing  over  Milly.  After  an  early  supper 
they  went  home.  A  magnificent  fire  burned  in  the  old  Frank- 
lin stove.  They  sat  around  it,  and  baby  on  grandma's  lap 
spread  his  pink  toes  to  the  blaze. 

"Josiah,  it  seems  just  as  if  I  wanted  to  hear  you  and  Milly 
sing." 

He  rose,  took  the  key  from  his  ring  and  unlocked  the  oigan. 

"  Come,  darter,  I  vowed  that  no  hand  but  yours  should  ever 
touch  these  keys.  Many's  the  time  in  the  past  two  years  my 
heart  has  ached  to  hear  your  voice— but  that's  all  over  now. 
Come." 

She  went  to  his  side,  brushed  the  shaggy,  gray  locks  behind 
his  ears  caressingly. 

"  What  shall  we  sing,  father  ? " 

"  Sing  that  hymn,  I  foigit  the  name,  something  about 
'  Come  ye,  O  come  ye  to  Bethlehem,' " 
said  Mrs,  Bigelow. 

"  Oh,  yes,  mother,  the  Portuguese  Hymn— here  it  is,  father." 

Mildred's  rich  contralto  voice  swelled  forth  with  a  solemn 
gl  ulness, 

"Come  all  ye  faithful." 
Josiah's  bass  quavered  at  first,  but  soon  gathered  strength. 
She  had  thought  the  day  before  that  she  could  never  sing 


again,  but  there  was  a  joy  and  peace  in  this  she  could  not 
understand, — it  seemed  as  though  her  dear,  dead  love  stood 
near  and  blessed  her,  and  her  heart  and  life  was  consecrated 
to  their  child  and  to  his  dear  memory.  She  came  back  to  her 
mother's  knee  and  laid  her  face  beside  her  sleeping  babe. 
"  Dear  heart,"  said  her  mother. 

  —  IV.  B.  Cossitt. 


Orl^nal  in  Good  Housbxsbping. 

TEAT  STOBT  OP  SATFA  OLAUS. 

I  hain't  got  so  far  as  religion 

And  I'm  dull  when  you  talk  about  creecte; 
I've  had  an  idee  the  commandments 

Was  pretty  much  all  that  one  needs. 
I've  been  kept  so  busy  a-wrestlin' 

With  the  duty  afore  me  each  day 
That  I  hain't  got  so  far  as  religion. 

Though  I'm  loiry  for  it,  I  say. 

May  be  I  might  ferret  out  doctrines, 

And  not  get  my  brain  out  o*  jin^ 
If  I'd  evn-  had  dty  folks'  chances 

To  sharpen  my  wits  to  a  pint 
And  I  hun't  never  had  the  assnrsnce 

When  I  heard  their  smooth-spoken  prayers ; 
To  send  up  my  awkward  petitions 

To  heaven,  alongside  o'  tbeus. 

But  to-night  as  I  stood  in  the  starlight 

And  thought  who  had  made  it  so  fair, 
I  just  dropped  my  head  in  the  silenre 

And  made  bold  to  thank  Him  right  there. 
I  hain't  had  the  time  to  be  graspin,' 

For  doctrines,  and  creeds,  and  all  such, 
But  I've  tried  to  keep  clean  for  my  babies 

And  not  soil  their  lives  with  my  toucli.  ' 

And  I  thought  that  maybe  I  had  done  it 

Till  to-night  when  the  parson  come  in. 
And  seein'  those  stockins  a-bangin* 

Accused  me  of  nursin'  a  sin  I 
Yea,  me  I  who  has  alius  lived  honest; 

And  able  to  look  in  the  face 
Not  only  wife,  neighbor,  and  conscience 

But  every  brute  thing  on  the  place  I 

I  was  talkin'  you  see  of  our  Alice, 

How  peart  and  how  happy  she  was ; 
A  hangin'  her  little  gray  stockin  * 

And  prattling  about  Santa  Claus. 
And  how  Fritzy  said  as  he  kissed  me, 

A-reachin'  my  neck  on  tip-toe ; 
That  he  "couldn't  hold  any  more  gladnera 

Leastwise  unless  he  could  grow." 

But  the  parson  sat  gloomy  and  solemn 

And  wife  looked  just  ready  to  cry, 
When  he  said  :  "  Is  it  right,  my  good  brother 

To  still  teach  that  old-fashioned  lie  ? 
Do  you  look  for  a  rose  or  a  Hly 

In  a  garden  where  thistles  are  sown  ? 
Or  for  troth  from  the  lips  of  your  children 

If  you  let  falsehood  blacken  yosr  own } 

Then  he  said  "  Merry  Christmas  **  and  left  n« 

That  dazed  and  so  sort  of  imstrung. 
That  we  stared  at  those  little  gray  stockin's. 

Till  the  bells  in  the  chnreh-steeple  rung. 
And  their  chimes  took  me  back  to  my  mother. 

When  I  stood  a  wee  chap  at  her  knee 
And  heard  the  same  Santa  Claus  story. 

That  Alice  and  Fritz  hear  from  me. 

And  if  the  Lord  reckons  it  sinful 

I  hope  He  will  punish  it  light. 
For  the  sake  of  the  world  full  of  sinners 

Who  have  told  this  same  story  to-night. 
I  hain't  got  so  far  as  religion, 

I've  said,  and  I  say  it  again  ; 
But  I'm  willin'  to  trust  to  His  mercy, 

If  He  gives  me  a  chance  to  explain^ 

DgtzecfbyG^'Ogte^- 
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Original  In  Goon  HonsBKEBPiNc. 

OHBISTHAS  0EHIirs  AHD  OOODIEB. 

Notions  and  Nuts. 

OLIDAY  time  is  so  essentially  a  sea- 
son of  happiness  and  cheer  that  its 
influence  is  felt  weeks  before ;  every- 
where this  mighty  Christmas  genius 
is  at  work,  dressing  up  the  shop  win- 
dows as  was  never  before  seen  this 
side  of  Fairy  Land ;  planting  forests 
of  fir  and  spruce  in  the  market  places ; 
singling  out  from  among  their  breth- 
ren the  finest,  largest  turkeys  and 
whitest,  fattest  geese  in  the  farmyard  ; 
acting  as  Santa's  special  monitor, 
whispering  to  the  children  of  the  good 
time  coming,  then  gently  reminding 
the  housewife  that  there  are  many 
little  fancies  to  be  prepared  which 
will  lend  additional  beauty  to  the  table  during  the  holidays. 

So  very  recently  has  the  correct  manner  of  arranging  the 
breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner  table  been  described  in  Good 
Housekeeping  that  I  will  not  mention  anything  concerning 
the  laying  of  the  cloth,  setting  of  the  glasses,  or  the  style  of 
the  dishes,  and  only  ask  that  the  linen  be  spotless  and  the 
silverware  be  polished  bright  enough  to  reflect  the  happiness 
of  every  face  around  the  board. 

The  brilliant  contrast  of  the  holly  and  its  berries  affords 
great  variety  of  combination.  It  is  better  to  buy  it  in  sprigs 
than  in  wreaths,  etc.,  when  desired  for  table,  decoration. 
What  could  be  cheerier  than  a  tiny  stem  of  holly  berries  and 
leaves  resting  on  each  snowy  napkin  and  breathing  merry 
greetings  to  each  guest  entering  the  room.  If  mats  are  used 
make  a  border  of  single  holly  leaves  around  each,  with  a 
berry  here  and  there. 

A  ball  of  holly  hung  directly  over  the  center  of  the  table 
is  pretty,  but  here  is  something  newer  and  more  effective. 
Buy  a  lot  of  daisy  ribbon  of  all  colors  and  cut  into  half-yard 
lengths.  At  the  extremity  of  each  ribbon  fasten  by  a  drop  of 
strong  glue  an  English  walnut ;  then  tie  together  in  bunches 
of  six  or  eight  nuts,  and  with  a  broader  ribbon  fasten  these 
all  securely  to  the  gas  fixture  or  hanging  lamp,  over  the  cen- 
ter of  the  table.  When  the  smaller  nuts  are  served,  the 
hostess  unties  the  wide  ribbon  and  each  guest  receives  a 
cluster.  They  are  almost  too  pretty  to  eat,  the  many  colored 
ribbons  giving  a  truly  festive  appearance  to  the  nuts. 

The  Parisian  fashion  of  using  the  narrowest  of  ribbons  in 
pale  shades  of  blue,  pink,  cream,  lavender  and  Nile  green, 
wherever  an  available  opportunity  offers,  has  taken  great 
hold  upon  the  lunch  table  especially. 

Have  plenty  of  nut-crackers  on  the  table,  though  it  is  bet- 
ter to  crack  the  walnuts,  shellbarks,  hickory  and  other  nuts 
having  hard  shells,  before  bringing  to  the  dining-room,  as  the 
noise  made  by  a  party  in  opening  these  nuts  at  the  table  is 
scarcely  pleasant  to  those  who  wish  to  carry  on  a  conversa- 
tion at  the  same  time.  Buy  only  the  paper-shell  almonds  for 
table  use,  the  other  variety  lacking  the  flavor,  besides  hav- 
ing a  smaller-sized  kernel. 

Hickory  Nut  Macaroons. 

Beat  to  a  very  stiff  froth  the  whites  of  three  eggs,  then  add  a 
pound  of  powdered  sugar,  a  little  at  a  time,  also  a  tablespoonful 
of  flour  and  a  teaspoonful  of  cornstarch.  Have  a  pint  of  nuts 
finely  chopped  and  stir  them  into  the  mixture.  Drop  in  large 
spoonfuls  upon  buttered  tins,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until 
the  macaroons  are  a  delicate  browu.  Walnut  macatooffS  made 
in  the  same  way. 
Almond  Wafers. 

One  pound  of  sugar,  half  a  pound  of  butter,  ^  |ii  of  milk 
and  fiour  enough  to  m»ke  ft  stiff  dough.  Roll  j^d  cut 


into  squares,  arranging  the  almonds  on  the  top  of  each  square 
just  before  putting  into  the  oven.  Blanch  the  nuts  by  pouring 
boiling  water  over  them,  after  which  each  brown  skin  can  be  easily 
slipped  off.  Split  the  kernels  and  arrange  in  the  form  of  a  star  in 
center  of  each  wafer. 
Glazed  Nuts. 

Remove  the  English  walnut  from  its  shell  in  perfect  shape.  A 
gentle  pressure  of  the  nut  cracker  and  carefully  removing  the 
pieces  of  shell  will  accomplish  this.  With  a  fine  needle  pierce 
each  nut  lengthwise  through  the  center,  leaving  an  end  of  the 
thread  hanging.  Prepare  a  syrup  by  boiling  together  one  pound 
of  granulated  sugar  and  a  half  pint  of  water.  Let  it  boil  until  a 
drop  of  the  syrup  will  harden  instantly  in  cold  water.  Do  not  stir 
it  while  it  is  boiling.  Just  before  removing  from  the  fire  add  a 
pinch  of  cream  of  tartar  dissolved  iu  a  little  hot  water.  After 
taking  from  the  fire  dip  each  nut,  holding  by  the  thread,  into  the 
syrup  for  a  few  moments,  afterward  suspending  them  in  a  cool 
place  where  they  will  not  touch  each  other.  Leave  them  until  per- 
fectly hard  and  if  the  syrup  has  been  properly  boiled  the  nut  will 
appear  as  though  coated  with  glass. 

Creamed  Nuts, 

To  a  pound  of  XXX  sugar,  take  the  white  of  one  egg.  Then 
fill  one  of  the  halves  of  the  egg  shell  with  cold  water  and  mix  with 
the  sugar  and  white  of  e^.  Mix  well  with  the  hand,  until  it  is  of 
the  consistency  of  cream  cwdy,  and  can  be  formed  into  balls,  and 
other  shapes.  Flavor  with  vanilla,  and  place  upon  each  shape  a 
half  kernel  of  shellbark  (on  one  side  only  or  on  both),  firmly 
pressing  them  in  until  they  are  retained  by  the  edges  of  the  bon- 
bon. This  candy  is  pure  and  wholesome,  requires  no  boiling,  and 
is  inexpensive.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  flavor  a  part  of  the  mixture 
with  vanilla,  a  part  with  lemon  or  rose,  another  with  chocolate, 
and  yet  another  with  finely  grated  cocoanut,  thus  making  a  variety 
of  candies  from  one  and  die  same  basis. 

If  the  children  are  to  have  a  "taffy  pull"  during  the  holi- 
days, here  is  the  recipe  for 

Old-Fashloned  Molasses  Candy. 

One  pint  of  the  best  New  Orleans  molasses  and  one  pint  of  yel- 
low sugar.  Boil  briskly  for  a  few  moments,  then  stir  ia  one  and  a 
half  or  two  ounces  of  the  best  butter  cut  into  bits.  Continue 
boiling  until  the  bubbles  grow  large,  then  take  up  a  few  drops  of 
the  syrup  in  a  spoon  and  put  It  on  a  cold  plate,  or,  better  still,  a 
saucerful  of  snow.  If  the  syrup  hardens  in  a  moment  or  two,  you 
may  know  it  has  been  boiled  long  enough.  Stir  in  a  pinch  of  soda 
(dissolved)  as  you  remove  it  from  the  fire,  and  when  it  foams  up, 
quickly  pour  it  out  to  cool.  This  becomes  very  light  when  pulled 
and  is  a  favorite  variety.  Flavoring  with  vanilla  is  an  improve- 
ment. It  requires  about  two  teaspoonfuls  of  the  strong  extract 
for  this  quantity  of  candy. 

—Martha  B.  Taus^. 


Compiled  for  Good  Housekebfing. 

WI8£  SATINdS  WELL  SAID. 
A  small  lie  is  nevertheless  a  lie. 

A  groat  a  day  is  six  pounds  a  year. 
Gradual  gains  are  the  only  natural  gains. 
Not  every  sort  of  industry  tends  to  weahh. 
Broken  faith  cannot  be  tied  up  with  red  tape. 
It  is  as  bad  to  clip  conscience  as  to  clip  coin. 
Practice  economy  in  pence  as  well  as  in  pounds. 
Let  your  standard  be  perpendicular  not  slanting. 
Success  in  life  depends  largely  upon  perseverance. 
A  moral  bear  is  both  a  mean  moral  and  a  bad  bear. 
When  (trained  in  the  way  you  should  go— go  ahead. 
Better  to  scrimp  the  body  than  to  starve  the  the  souL 
Driving  nuls  into  the  sky  is  rather  a  random  business. 
Knaves  and  swindlers  look  for  honest  men  for  victims. 
Stick  to  the  business  in  which  you  are  regularly  employed. 
Better  live  green  and  die  green  than  be  prematurely  rotten. 
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Uriffinal  In  Good  Housekeeping. 

A  PEW  0HBISTMA3  DAIHTIES 

For  Many  Merry  Christmas  Diknvrs. 

AITH,  but  it  was  a  pretty  sight,  the 
Christinas  dinner-table  when  the 
dessert  was  all  arranged  upon  it,  in 
those  long  gone  dream-like  years 
"before  the  war,"  or  as  mammy 
always  phrased  it,  "  Fo'  de  war 
time."  Ttie  exquisite  damask 
whereon  an  English  stag  hunt  was 
grnphically  portrayed ;  the  beauti- 
ful, fine  pink  china;  the  massive, 
glittering  silver,  the  special  pride  of 
Damon  and  Sam;  the  dining-room 
servants;  the  heavy  cut  glass  glit- 
tering like  cut  crystal,  upon  which 
Eleanor  and  Jane  had  spared  no 
pains  under  the  goading  remarks  of 
"Uncle  Kit,"  the  head-servant,  who  would  sarcastically  take 
up  a  goblet,  or  wine-glass  and  look  at  it,  then  set  it  down, 
saying,  "Ump  humph!  (long  drawn  out)  so  you  young  nig- 
gers who  have  never  been  on  Jeems  river  think  them  glass 
(with  the  broad  Virginia  a)  fit  for  ole  Miss  to  drink  out  of,  an' 
set  before  her  dining  company?"  and  then  the  beautiful 
dishes  under  which  the  long  table  fairly  creaked  !  Two  great 
cut  glass  jelly  bowls  filled  with  sparkling  amber  and  ruby 
colored  jelly;  a  great  mince  pie,  baked  in  a  deep  earthen- 
ware pan,  which  was  hidden  by  a  damask  napkin  on  which 
holly  and  mistletoe  were  pinned  in  alternate  clustera.  A 
great  black  cake,  iced  till  it  looked  like  a  mound  of  snow,  en- 
circled with  a  wreath  of  ivy  leaves  and  holly  berries;  another 
rival  snow  bank  of  citron  cake,  a  tall  pyramid  of  glasses  of 
rich  syllabub,  fruit  baskets  of  oranges,  Malaga  grapes  and 
rosy  apples,  and  all  available  spaces  filled  up  with  golden 
lemon,  snowy  cocoanut,  or  rich  red  transparent  puddings ; 
a  fine  Devonshire  cream  cheese,  crumbly  and  mellow;  nut 
baskets  of  soft-shell  almonds,  English  walnuts  and  filberts, 
that  showed  browner  than  ever  beside  the  glow  of  the  de- 
canters. 

Ah,  me  I  it  is  a  Barmecide  feast  now-a-dajrs  I   But  maybe 
somebody  will  like  my  grandmother's  black  cake,  citron  cake, 
mince  pies,  and  syllabub,  so,  at  a  venture,  I  send  them. 
•Black  Cake 

Is  often  a  grief  of  mind  to  the  good  housewife  because  the  fruit 
will  settle  to  the  bottom.  The  way  we  do,  and  so  avoid  this  ex- 
asperating calamity  on  the  part  of  the  fruit,  is  to  prepare  it  all 
quite  a  week  or  ten  days  before  it  is  to  be  baked,  so  that  it  will  all 
dry  o£F  thoroughly,  and  not  be  sticky,  and  then,  when  it  is  to  be 
used,  throw  a  good  handful  of  flour  in  with  it ;  mix  all  the  fruit 
thoroughly  together,  shajce  it  well  in  a  sifter  so  as  to  get  it  evenly 
covered  with  the  flour,  and  then  set  it  in  the  oven  of  the  stove  a 
few  minutes,  that  it  may  be  warmed  without  getting  really  hot. 
Heated  in  this  way  and  well-beaten  into  the  batter,  our  cakes  show 
the  fruit  evenly  distributed  from  top  to  bottom  throughout  the 
whole  mass.  The  raisins  must  be  seeded  and  cut  in  half;  the  cur- 
rants picked  over,  washed  in  four  waters,  pressed  in  a  soft  towel, 
and  dried  carefully  under  the  stove  (take  care  that  the  cat  don't 
get  at  them,  for  our  cats  eat  currants  as  eagerly  as  a  child  would 
do),  then  rubbed  in  the  hands,  and  sifted  so  that  all  the  little  bits 
of  stem  will  fall  out ;  the  citron  sliced  and  cut,  not  too  fine,  and  the 
almonds  blanched  and  sliced.  Do  all  of  this  some  days  prior  to  the 
one  day  on  which  you  make  the  cake.  The  materials  required  are 
a  pound  each  of  flour,  butter,  sugar  and  eg^  (lo),  as  for  pound  cake 
batter,  also  three  pounds  of  raisins,  one  pound  of  currants,  two 
pounds  of  almonds,  one  pound  of  citron,  one  wine  glassful  of  brandy, 
one  of  wine,  and  essence  of  lemon  and  mixed  spices  to  your  taste. 
We  use  a  teaspoonful  each  of  mace,  cloves,  cinnamon,  and  allspice 
and  a  grated  nutmeg.  Warm  all  the  materials  before  mixing  the 
batter;  sift  the  spices  and  flour  together  three  times.  Always  use 


soft  white  sugar  for  cake,  granulated  sugar  makes  it  heavy.  Beat 
the  sugar  and  butter  together  very  light,  then  add  the  yolks  of  the 
eg^s,  well-beaten,  then  the  flour  and  egg  whites  in  alternate  spooD- 
fuls,  then  the  fruit  by  degrees,  and  lastly  the  wine  and  brandy. 
Butter  the  cake-pan  well  with  sweet  fresh  lard  or  unsalted  butter, 
dust  it  well  with  sifted  flour,  pour  in  the  batter,  and  put  it  in  a  slow 
oven  to  bake ;  cover  the  top  at  first  antil  the  cake  rises  well  from 
the  heat  at  the  bottom.  Don't  take  the  cake  out  of  the  oven  until 
you  can  thrust  a  large  straw  tbrotm^h  the  middle  (midway  between 
the  side  and  the  funnel  of  the  cake-pan)  and  draw  it  out  perfectly 
clean. 

Citron  Cake 

I  s  made  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  the  basis  being  a  well-made 
pound  cake  batter,  to  which  is  added  three  pounds  of  citron  cut  up 
in  small  pieces,  two  pounds  of  shelled  almonds  blanched,  one- 
half  sliced  and  the  other  half  pounded  with  rose-water,  two  cocoa- 
nuts  peeled  and  grated,  one  glassful  of  wine  and  one  teaspoonful 
of  pounded  mace.  Add  the  wine  last  and  bake  slowly  and  care- 
fully. If  these  cakes  are  to  be  iced,  wait  until  they  are  perfectly 
cold  before  putting  on  the  icing,  which  is  made  by  grinding  one 
pound  of  best  white  sugar  into  powder  in  a  marble  mortar  and  sift- 
ing it  through  a  fine  lawn  sieve  into  a  bowl ;  add  the  whites  of  four 
eggs  and  beat  the  mixture  until  it  will  fall  in  flakes  from  the  spoon, 
then  add  the  strained  juice  of  a  lemon  and,  having  beaten  it  in  wellt 
it  is  ready  for  use. 
Syllabub. 

Dissolve  a  lai^e  tumbleriul  of  white  sugar  in  the  same  Muount 
of  Madeira  wine ;  pour  it  into  one  quart  of  rich  sweet  cream  and 
beat  it  with  a  bunch  of  rods,  or  an  eg^  beater  if  you  have  not  got 
a  syllabub  churn,  until  it  is  so  thick  that  it  will  not  fall  from  the 
spoon,  then  add  the  juice  and  grated  rind  of  a  lemon,  beat  it  a  little 
longer  and  fill  your  glasses  high. 
Mince  Pies'. 

A  few  remarks  first,  and  then  a  "  bill  of  particulars  "  later.  Mince 
meat  must  be  made  of  the  best  materials,  and  several  weeks  before 
it  is  needed.  As  my  grandmother  used  to  say,  "  If  you  don't  use 
the  best  materials  you  need  not  take  the  trouble  to  make  mince 
pies,  for  they  require  the  best  of  everything,  and  a  plenty  of  it ! " 
The  raisins  must  be  seeded  and  chopped — everything  must  be 
chopped  up  fine,  **as  fine  as  mince  meat,"  you  know;  currants 
picked  over,  washed  in  four  waters,  pressed  in  a  soft  cloth,  dried 
under  the  stove,  then  rubbed  and  sifted,  citron  cut  small,  tnit  not 
too  snudl,  apples  peeled  and  chopped,  suet  divested  of  any  atom 
of  skin  and  fiber  and  chopped,  spices  beaten  very  fine,  tenderioin 
of  beef  boiled  perfectly  dope  in  salt  and  water,  and  allowed  to  get 
cold  before  being  minced  into  atoms.  All  these  preliminaries  first. 
Take  one  pound  of  beef  suet,  one  pound  of  raisins,  one  of  currants, 
one  of  citron,  one  of  apples,  one  of  tenderloin,  one  of  good  sugar. 
Half  an  ounce  of  mace,  half  an  ounce  of  allspice,  a  tablespoonful  of 
pounded  cloves,  one  pint  of  best  apple  brandy,  a  pint  of  good  wine, 
a  tumblerful  ctf  best  Jamaica  rum,  one  each  of  preserved  ginger  and 
candied  orange  peel.  Mix  all  these  finely-chc^pped  ingredients  to- 
gether and  put  them  in  a  stone  jar,  tied  down  closely  with  a  bladder 
or  leaf  fat  skin— anything  diat  prevents  the  evaporation  tA  the 
spirits  will  answer— and  set  it  aside  until  you  are  ready  to  use  it. 
Then  line  a  deep  baking-pan  with  puff  paste  rolled  rather  thidc 
and  fill  it  full  of  mince  meat,  but,  before  you  fill  it,  taste  the  mince 
meat  and  see  if  it  is  sweet  enough  and  strong  enough ;  add  a 
tumblerful  of  brandy  peach  syrup  if  you  have  it,  and  put  on  a  top 
crust  well  stuck  with  a  fork  to  let  the  steam  escape.  Bake  a  nice 
brown,  and  serve  right  from  the  oven  smoking  hot  That  is  mince 
pie  as  our  English  great-grandmothers  made  it,  still  to  be  found  in 
perfection  on  *'  James  river." 

— Cameron. 


The  wassail  round  in  good  warm  bowls, 

Garnished  with  ribbons,  blithely  trowls. 

There  the  huge  sirloin  reeked  ;  hard  by 

Plum  porridge  stood,  and  Christmas  pye. 

Nor  failed  old  Scotland  to  produce 

At  such  high  tide  her  savory  goose. 

Then  came  the  merry  maskers  in 

And  carols  roared  with  blithesome  din. 

If  unmelodious  was  the  song 

Jt  was  a  hearty  noteainitfSsaiftT-^tt^  i&iUr^tSf 
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GKristmas. 


Original  in  Good  HousBUsriHo. 

CHRISTMAS  ON  THE  FARM. 


^  KIRTING  close  the  frozen  brooklet^  with  its  mir- 
ror face  of  ke 
Are  the  willows  with  their  Hnkiing  bells  a-merry 
in  the  mom  ; 
2%e  winds  they  softly  waft  on  wmgs  the  songs  of 
paradise. 

And  the  snow-crust  glistens  brightly  in  the  early  sun  that's  shorn 
Of  its  gleam  and gloio  and  glister,  by  the  nodding  hemlock  trees 
Spreading  high  their  graven  branches  to  tlie  golden  lights  that 
kiss 

The  stumps,  like  cowled  monks  knuting  lowly  on  their  bended  knees; 
Such  is  dawn  of  Christmas  morning  on  the  farm — and  child- 
ren's bliss. 


Original  in  Good  Housbkesping. 

THE  NATIVITY. 


ffear  theprcUtle  of  the  youngsters,  as  they  tumble from  their  beds. 
Eyes  awide  and  hearts  so  eager,  scarce  can  wait  to  greet  the 

feast; 

Hamper-scamper  down  thestairway^  rosy  cheeks  and  curly  heads. 
Baby  blossoms  aU^  God  bless  them  I  we  ofuld  spare  not  one  at 
least. 

Presents — who  can  name  or  count  them  f  dolls  and  drums  and 

pretty  things 

To  make  happy  all  our  babies^  make  them  merry  with 
delight. 

How  they  chatter  with  sweet  voices  ;  how  the  music  echo  brings 
Gentle  thrills  of  sweetest  rapture  to  the  mother  heart  so 
bright. 

—   — H.  S.  Keller. 


HEN  Christ  was  bom  in  Bethlehem^ 

In  Bethlehem  of  old, 
A  herald-angel  unto  men 
His  glorious  advent  told. 

Not  unto  Kings  the  word  was  given 

When  He,  God's  only  son 
In  love,  came  down  to  earth  from  Heaven, 

To  die,  that  we  be  won. 

Unto  a  herit^e  divine. 

An  heirship  nobler  far- 
Ten  thousand  times  more  grand,  sttblime— 

Than  earth's  most  glorious  are. 

But  unto  humble  shepherds  came— 
Who  watched  their  flocks  by  night— 

The  angel,  and  in  rapturous  strain. 
Deployed  his  hearfs  delight.  _ 


Within  a  lowly  cradle-bed 

They  found  the  King  of  Kings, 
The  Magi,  by  a  star-guide  led^ 
And  there  thdr  ojfferings 

Of  frankincense  and  precious  gold 

They  laid  about  His  feet. 
And  bless'd  with  blessings  manifold 

The  holy  Christ-child,  sweet. 

O,  ye  by  worldly  woes  oppress'd. 
Look  unto  him  who  said; 

"Come  unto  me,  I'll  give  you  rest"- 
Whose  blood  for  you  was  shed. 

On  Calvary,  upon  the  cross, 
And  from  your  heart  will  flee 

The  pain  of  sorroio  and  of  loss. 
And  peaa  ediide  with  thee. 


— E.  B.  Lowe. 


Original  in  Good  Housbkbbping. 

SANTA  CLAUS'S  BIRDS. 

EAR  Santa  Claus  keeps  a  bower  of  birds  Oh  I  what  a  dreary  world  this  were, 

2'o  carol  his  Christmas  glees.  How  barren,  bleak  and  cold. 

And  every  year  their  joyous  notes  If  childhood's  harmless  mirth  were  hushal. 

Resound  through  the  Christmas  trees.  If  all  the  young  were  old. 


Good  Santa's  birds  are  children  dear. 
They  keep  our  hearts  in  tune. 

And  mind  us  of  a  better  world 
As  roses  tell  of  June. 


Then  blessings  be  on  Santa's  birds. 

And  bUssings  on  their  lays, 
For  childhood  is  a  glimpse  of  heaven. 

Is  sunshine  of  our  days. 

— Carine  L.  Rose. 


Origliial  in  Good  Hodsbbbbfiiio. 

THE  STAR  IN  THE  EAST. 

ONDROUS  star  once  smt  by  sages,  Christ,  the  star  of  earth's  glad  morning. 

Shining  yet  adown  the  ages.  Sin  and  error's  darkness  scorning. 

Lighting  inspiration's  pages  /  Shines  for  the  dark  world's  adorning. 

O'er  us  now  thy  light  comes  stealing,  O  beacon  light  I  thy  watch  still  keeping 

Wondrous  truth  to  us  revealing.  Upon  our  hearts  in  Joy  and  weeping. 

Sacred  mysteries  unsealing.  Thy  watchful  eye  is  never  sleeping. 

Shine  on  as  Christmas  tides  shall  chase  . 

Each  other  in  time's  rapid  race, 

And  circling  seasons  shall  embrace 

On  Leth^s  distant  shore; 

Shine  on  jAo//  be  no  more  ,- 

SAitig  y/;//  when,  lifds  sojourning  o'er, 

f^din  our  wistful  eyes  to  see, 
T"/^  ^  ^&  off  unknown  immensity, 


EXT. 
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Original  in  Goon  Housbkbbpimo. 

0HRI8THA8  aiFTS. 

Appropriate.  Pretty  and  Popular. 
^^^^^^  HRISTMAS  is  coining,  bright,  jolly  Christ- 
mas-tide,  with  its  attendant  train  of  work 
m  /      and  worry,  surprises  and  delight,  and 

I  every  lady  reader  of  Good  Housekeeping 

%^hH  ^^T.      is  puzzling  her  brain  to  think  of  what  to 
^B^^^^    make  for  Christmas  gifts,  and  it  may  be 
^^^■|K^J     taken  for  granted  that  each  one  would  be 
PIUM^^^^.    glad  of  a  few  hints  on  what  to  make  and 
HgB^j^lt^m         t°  make  it.  This  paper  shall  have  to 
^^H^R^^H    treat  chiefly  on  such  things  as  the  work  of 
^^H^HHHy  your  brush  will  help  to  beautify,  for,  alas  i 
^^B^B^PHB  I  have  to  confess  that  the  thimble  and 
needle  are  the  most  useless  of  tools  in  my 
unskilled  fingers.   So  bring  forth  paint-pot  and  brushes,  and 
we  will  go  to  work  on  the  hundred  and  one  lovely  things 
which  may  be  e.volved  from  the  shreds  and  patches  of  your 
scrap- basket. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  gentlemen.  I  know  just  how  hard  it 
is  to  think  of  something  to  give  the  "  men  folks."  I  know  how 
many  sighs  have  been  breathed  over  the  perplexity  and  hope- 
lessness of  it — but  to  work.  For  a  pretty  shaving  banner, 
take  a  piece  of  wide  sash  ribbon,  say  iox8  inches  or6x8. 
The  daintiest,  most  delicate  of  those  axe  made  from  cream  or 
white  satin.  Fringe  it  out  about  two  inches  at  the  bottom, 
and  then  paint  a  pretty  spray  of  flowers  across  it,  either  in  oil 
or  water-color,  and  underneath,  in  gold,  letter  some  appro- 
priate legend.  Here  are  a  few  quotations  from  which  you 
may  choose:  "Alas!  poor  chin;"  "Lord  of  himself,  that 
heritage  of  woe ; "  *'  Blessings  on  your  flowing  beard ; "  "A 
clean  shave  ; "  "  With  my  compliments  to  ye  shaver ;  " 
"To  shave  or  not  to  shave,  that  is  the  question ; "  "God's 
blessing  on  your  beard;"  "What  a  beard  hast  thou'got;" 
"  A  beard,  fair  health  and  honesty ; "  "  He  jests  at  scars 
who  never  felt  a  wound;"  "Be  wise  to-day,  'tis  madness 
to  defer." 

A  very  pretty  banner  may  be  made  by  taking  a  piece 
of  moire  sash  ribbon,  any  bright  shade ;  a  soft  yellow 
or  terra  cotta  is  lovely.  Fringe  it,  paint  something  cute  or 
pretty  on  a  bit  of  celluloid  5x4  inches,  tack  it  on  the 
ribbon  near  the  top  with  tiny  bows  of  narrow  ribbon,  which 
will  harmonize  with  the  other  color.  Underneath  paint  in 
golden  text  any  of  the  couplets  I  just  mentioned.  Fit  the 
banner  to  a  slender  gilt  rod;  on  the  back  of  it  tack  two  or 
three  dozen  sheets  of  tissue  paper,  cut  a  trifle  smaller  than 
your  ribbon,  and  that  is  finished  at  an  expense  somewhat  less 
than  fifty  cents. 

For  a  young  gentleman  a  cravat  sachet  would  be  a  vety 
acceptable  gift.  Make  it  just  long  enough  to  hold  long 
ties  folded  once,  cover  loosely  but  evenly  two  fifteen-inch 
long  and  five^inch  wide  pieces  of  stout  cardboard  with  linen, 
then  stitch  down  between  each  board,  as  they  will  be  sepa- 
rate and  fold  over  each  other  readily.  You  must  leave 
a  little  space  between  each  cardboard  for  this  purpose,  be- 
cause the  quilted  and  perfumed  silk  must  have  space  to  fold 
in.  Line  the  two  larger  pieces  with  mahogany-colored  quilted 
silk  perfumed  with  heliotrope,  and  cover  outside  with  velvet 
of  same  color.  Tie  with  gold  cord  and  tassels,  or  gold-colored 
ribbon. 

If  you  have  some  bits  of  chamois,  here  is  a  tobacco  pouch 
into  which  you  might  work  them  :  Cut  the  chamois  in  the 
form  of  a  sunflower,  with  one  row  of  long,  broad  yellow 
petals,  lay  this  on  a  la^e  round  dt  golden  brown  silk  or  satin. 
Herrint^bone  or  buttonhole  the  chamois  with  heavy  silk  of 
yellow  or  brown;  each  petal  is  thus  sewed  separately  to  the 
silk.  The  center  of  the  chamois  must  have  a  round  of  card* 


board  between  it  and  the  silk  or  satin,  which  forms  ft  bottom 
for  the  pouch.  Finbh  with  drawing-strings  and  a  bunch  of 
tassels  at  the  bottom. 

A  handsome  mirror  with  broad  wooden  frame,  prettily  dec- 
orated, would  seldom  come  amiss  either  in  a  parlor  or  a  bach- 
elor's room.  Shall  I  tell  you  of  some  I  have  seen  ?  Before 
you  begin  to  work,  if  you  have  a  soft  wood  frame  you  will  save 
yourself  much  worry  and  vexation  of  spirit  by  sizing  the  wood 
thoroughly  with  thin  glue,  or,  better  still,  shellac  dissolved  in 
alcohol.  This  keeps  the  color  from  sinking  in,  so  that  one 
painting  of  the  background  should  be  sufficient.  For  a  small 
shaving  mirror  twelve  or  thirteen  inches  square  paint  in  a  soft 
grayish  background,  shading  from  dark  shadows  at  the  left 
to  creamy  gray  lights  at  the  right ;  for  this  you  might  use  co- 
balt, light  red,  yellow  ochre,  cork  black,  raw  umber,  Indian 
yellow,  bitumen  and  white,  using  plenty  of  white  with  touches 
of  hellclair  as  you  come  toward  the  right  On  this  paint, 
coming  in  masses  from  the  shadows,  a  branch  of  cherry  blos- 
soms with  its  bunches  of  petals  like  snowflakes.  B^n  to 
paint  in  your  flowers  before  the  background  dries,  then  yon 
will  get  the  shadowy  effect  with  more  ease.  Let  a  straggling 
branch  run  across  on  the  light  side,  on  which  a  few  soft,  green 
leaves  have  begun  to  sprout.  Here  and  there  you  might  have 
a  bumble-bee,  threading  its  way  among  the  honey-laden  blos- 
soms. You  will  find  in  this  study  the  loveliest  combination 
of  grays  imaginable.  If  your  heart  is  set  on  something 
brighter,  you  might  imitate  one  I  recently  made.  It  was 
one  of  those  panel  mirrors  with  a  very  broad  frame  ;  the  back- 
ground was  a  soft  bluish  gray,  melting  into  a  bit  of  genuine 
summer  sky  at  the  top.  .^^inst  this  grew  tall,  rich-colored 
spikes  of  gladiolus,  red,  maroon,  salmon  pink  and  creamy 
yellow.  You  could  not  imagine  an  ugly  face  gazing  into  that 
mirror  unabashed  by  the  loveliness  which  framed  it.  A  still 
brighter  one,  which  would  warm  up  a  dull  room,  had  a  red 
background.  Up  in  the  left-hand  corner  work  in  white  rose 
madder,  vermilion,  hellclair,  and  a  little  bit  of  cadmium.  As 
you  come  toward  the  right  of  the  frame  use  less  white  and 
take  more  carmine,  shade  away  down  into  purple  lake,  brown 
madder  and  a  little  black,  on  this  paint  branches  of  horse- 
chestnut,  with  some  leaves  in  deep  shadow  and  others  shin- 
ing silvery  in  the  light;  here  and  there  have  some  half-split 
burrs  showing  the  shiny  brown  nuts  resting  in  their  prickly 
bed.  A  branch  of  white  dogwood  blossoms  would  be  lovely 
across  this  rich  background,  or  loose  bunches  of  golden 
hearted  marguerites. 

The  year  1829  is  not  so  very  far  away  and  calendars  are  al- 
ways something  one  finds  useful.  Those  made  of  rough, 
ragged  edge  cards  are  veiy  pretty  and  easily  made.  Toward 
the  bottom  of  the  card  paint  in  old  Engli^  text  some  such 
sentiment  as  this :  "  Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man ; "  "  And 
still  the  time  rolls  on ; "  "  Do  to-day  thy  nearest  duty ; "  "  We 
live  in  deeds  not  years ; "  "  We  spend  our  years  as  a  tale  that 
is  told ; "  "  Years  following  years  steal  something  every  day, 
at  last  they  steal  us  from  ourselves  away;"  "May  Heaven's 
eternal  year  be  thine ; "  "  To  know  that  which  before  us  lies 
in  dailylife  is  the  prime  wisdom;"  "Where  is  to-morrow;" 
"He  who  knows  most  grieves  most  for  wasted  time;" 
"  Noiseless  falls  the  foot  of  time  that  only  treads  on  flowers." 
Towards  the  top  of  the  card  sew  on  a  small  calendar  and  theo 
on  top  of  that  tie  a  smaller  card,  large  enough  to  hide  the 
calendar,  on  which  you  have  painted  in  water  color  a  bit  of 
landscape  or  bright  little  marine  sketch.  Tie  in  a  bit  of 
ribbon  at  the  top  to  hang  this  by.  Another  rather  odd  calen- 
dar is  a  heavy  bit  of  pulpboard  9x12  inches  with  beveled  gilt 
edge ;  on  this  a  white  ragged  edge  card  is  smoothly  pasted ; 
across  this,  in  water  color,  paint  a  branch  of  crab-apples; 
toward  the  center  leave  out  one  apple  in  your  design ;  cut 
this  one  from  heavy  water  color  pap^j^^^^^^  much 
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like  an  apple  as  possible ;  tie  it  to  the  main  branches  by  a  bit 
of  brown  silk  twist,  and  under  tills  hanging  apple  tack  a  tiny 
calendar. 

Please  do  not  frown  me  down  friends  if  I  dare  to  mention 
blotters.  I  know  how  old  they  are,  yet  in  spite  of  their  utter 
lack  of  novelty  who  wants  to  be  without  one.  They  are  al- 
ways a  welcome  gift,  from  the  very  business-like  pad  on  the 
office  desk  to  the  dainty  celluloid  or  satin-covered  bit  of  a 
thing  for  my  lady's  writing  table.  A  very  useful  one  may  be 
covered  with  terra  cotta  or  chocolate  cartridge  paper,  on 
which  you  can  paint  beautifully  with  water  color,  using  plenty 
of  white.  For  some  you  may  take  half  a  dozen  sheets  of  thick 
white  blotting  paper,  on  this  tack  a  little  water  color  sketch 
and  tie  with  ribbon,  or  gold  cord,  then  alt  they  want  is  some 
leg^end  quaintly  lettered  in  bronzes,  for  which  the  quotation 
book  must  be  again  ransacked. 

This  quotation  book  of  mine,  by  the  bye,  is  something 
I  started  two  or  three  years  ago.  I  would  keep  forgetting 
some  little  bit  I  meant  to  save,  to  put  on  this  thing  and 
the  next,  so  I  got  a  good  thicK  blank  book,  arranged  so 
much  room  for  quotations  under  various  heads  as  menus, 
blotters,  photo  cases,  book  marks,  sachets,  booby  prizes, 
etc.,  etc  I  have  it  always  by  me  and  now  it  is  full  of  jot- 
tings from  all  sorts  of  sources.  After  weeding  it  over  I 
may  publish  it  some  day,  but  to  return  to  our  mottoes  and  the 
quotation  book,  here  are  a  host  of  sentiments  applicable  for 
blotters:  "I'll  do  my  best  to  make  as  much  waste  paper  as 
the  rest;"  "Guard  well  thy  thought,— Our  thoughts  are 
heard  in  Heaven;"  "Be  sure  avoid  set  phrases  when  you 
write — The  usual  way  of  speech  is  more  polite ; "  "  O,  na- 
ture's noblest  gift,  my  gray  goose  quill,  slave  of  my  thoughts, 
obedient  to  my  will,  torn  from  thy  parent  bird  to  form  a  pen, 
that  mighty  instrument  of  little  men;"  "The  written  letter 
remains ; "  "  Word  for  word,  letter  for  letter ; "  "  Patience  ex- 
ceeds knowledge ; "  "What  is  writ  is  writ,  would  it  were  wor- 
thier ; "  "  Write  no  words  that  thou  wouldst  after  from  thy 
memory  blot ; "  "  Well  thought,  well  wrought ; "  "  The  pen  is 
mightier  than  the  sword ; "  "  The  moving  finger  writes  and 
having  written  moves  on,  nor  all  your  piety  nor  wit  shall  lure 
it  back  to  cancel  half  a  line,  nor  all  your  tears  wash  out  a 
single  word  of  it ; "  "  Words !  words !  words  I " 

 — /sadei  Gordon. 

Origtul  in  Good  Housbkebfing. 

OHSISTICAS  E7E. 

Our  hearts  to-night  grow  glad  and  light. 

Forgetting  all  their  sorrow, 
For  'tis  the  Inrth  of  Christ  oar  Lord, 

We  celebrate  to-morrow. 
Some  nameless  charm  is  in  the  air. 

The  bells  will  soon  be  ringing, 
And  all  the  sighing  of  the  year 

Be  merged  in  happy  singing. 

O  blessed  land  of  Palestine  I 

To  thee  our  eyes  are  turning. 
As  if  to  see  His  Star  arise. 

And  clouds  of  incense  burning. 
O  happy  land  of  Palestine  I 

His  birthplace,  and  His  cradle, 
The  scene  of  all  His  loving  life, 

More  strange  than  Eastern  fable. 

O  Bethlehem's  star,  gleam  forth  to-night  t 

O  angels,  sing  the  story  I 
O  friends,  rejoice  that  for  our  sake 

He  left  the  Father's  glory ! 
He  brings  us  peace  and  all  good  will. 

We  hail  Him  Lord  and  Master, 
So  let  our  hearts  glad  anthems  raise, 

And  ring  the  joy-bells  fvter  I 


^Ifffian  Grey. 


Original  in  Good  HoDSBXxmpiNa. 

A  LITTIiE  ClIBL'S  "OHSIBTICAS  BOX" 

And  How  the  Contents  werx  Made. 

AS  the  Christmas-tide  approaches,  our  minds  very  nat- 
urally turn  to  the  making  of  little  gifts  for  our  loved 
ones,  and  there  are  few  pleasures  during  the  year 
that  have  for  us  such  a  charm.  But  why  wait  for 
the  last  few  weeks  before  the  holidays  to  accomplish 
that  which  would  ordinarily  take  us  months  to  do?  Asensible 
way  :s  to  begin  with  the  new  year  our  preparation  for  the 
next  Christmas  festival.  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  the 
expediency  of  this  plan  the  past  summer,  when  in  visiting 
a  friend  her  daughter  (who  had  been  well  trained  in  the 
intricacies  of  plain  sewing  as  well  as  fancy  work)  one  day 
brought  in  a  box,  and  with  a  bright  expression  on  her 
childish  face,  said,  "Auntie,  don't  you  want  a  peep  into  my 
'Christmas  box?'" 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  I  said,  and  forthwith  came  to  light  many 
pretty  little  trifles  made  and  marked,  all  in  readiness  for  the 
much-anticipated  Christmas  tree.  I  could  but  think,  after 
looking  them  all  over, 
how  much  better  her 
way  was  than  the  way 
we  grown-up  folks  have 
of  crowding  so  much 
work  ( and  oftentimes 
worry)  into  a  few  short 
weeks. 

For  the  benefit  of  the 
young  girls  who  read  Good  Housekeeping,  I  will  tell  what 
came  out  of  that  wonderful,  green  box  and  give  the  direc- 
tions as  accurately  as  I  can  for  making  some  of  the  dainty 
little  gifts  contained  therein. 

For  "Grandma"  there  was  a  nice,  soft  chair-cushion, 
( "  Grandma  dearly  loves  to  take  a  little  nap  in  her  chair,  you 
know  ")  that  was  both  comfortable  and  pretty.  It  was  really 
two  cushions  made  of  China  silk  tied  together  at  each  end 
and  in  the  middle  with  inch-and-a- 
half-wide  flame-colored  ribbon. 
The  design  was  red  and  yellow 
nasturtiums  with  green  leaves  on  a 
cream-colored  ground. 

She  first  cut  out  two  linings  of 
cheese-cloth,  making  them  half  a 
yard  one  way,  and  a  quarter  the 

NO.  1. 


Chair-Cdshioh  Covbk. 


Other.  After  sewing  them  up  she  filled  them  with  the  soft 
down  from  the  milk-weed  pods,  tacking  them  along  at  inter- 
vals to  keep  the  fluffy  down  from  settling  at  the  bottom  ;  then 
put  on  the  silk  cover  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  and  it  was 
ready  to  hang  over  the  back  of  the  chair. 

For  "Mamma"  there  was  a  dainty,  pretty  tidy,  made  of 
linen  scrim  ("Linen  washes  better,  you  know,  than  cotton," 
said  this  wise  little  maid).  It  was  a  yard  and  a  quarter  long, 
hemmed  all  around  sides,  and  ends,  and  above  the  hems  at  the 
ends  threads  were  drawn  and  five  rows  of  narrow  ribbon  run 
in—peacock  blue,  pink,  pale  green,  orange  and  scarlet. 
Twenty  brass  rings  were  button-holed  with  these  same  colors 
in  the  penny  skeins  of  embroidery  fios^Tlind  the^me  tied 
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in  to  make  a  fringe.  The  rings  were  then  sewed  to  the  ends 
of  ihe  scarf. 

For  "  Papa,"  whose  business  often  took  him  from  home, 
she  made  a  pretty  linen  traveling  case,  and  duplicated  it  for 
"  Roy,"  a  grown-up  brother  off  at 
college,  for  said  she,   "It  was 


nearly  as  cheap  to  make  two  as  one,  for  I  was  obliged  to  buy 
half  a  yard  of  heavy  .brown  linen  in  length  and  the  width 
just  exactiy  cut  two."   On  the  lap  of  one  of  the  cases  she 


Dakning-Nbbdlb  Cushion. 


etched  the  initial  of  the  last  name  in  brown  silk,  bound  it 
with  brown  braid  and  feather-stitched  it  with  the  same  color. 
The  other  was  done  in  scarlet.  They  contained  a  compart- 
ment for  the  hair-brush,  for  the  combs,  with  still  another  for 
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I^AUNDRY  Cushion. 

nul  and  tooth  brushes,  and  were  very  pretty  and  complete. 

Cut  a  piece  like  No.  i,  half  a  yard  in  length  and  six  inches 
wide;  a  piece  like  No.  2,  and  another  like  No.  3.  Bind 
across  the  tops  of  2  and  3  with  braid,  then  stitch  No.  2.  to 
No.  3.  Now  place  it  on  No.  i  and  bind  around  with  braid. 
Put  on  a  button  and  button-hole,  and  a  pretty  and  exceed- 
ingly convenient  article  is  the  result,  which  will  resemble, 
when  finished,  No.  4. 


For  "Aunt  Mary's"  work-basket  there  was  a  pretty  little 
cushion  to  hold  her  darning  needles,  made  of  bits  of  different 
colored  dress  braids.  Take  six  pieces  of  braid  six  inches  long, 
overcast  the  edges,  making  a  long,  narrow  bag,  turn  the  bag,  fill 
with  wool  or  hair  and  a  little  scent  powder.  Gather  about  an 
inch  from  the  ends,  and  with  a  pin  fray  out  the  edges ;  then 
featherstitch  the  seams  (after  it  is  stu^d)  with  »lk  or  Sarony 
in  different  colors. 

For  "Cousin  Bessie,"  who  is  away  teaching  school,  there 
was  a  cunning  little  laundry  cushion,  made  of  white  satin, 
lined  with  pink  silk,  trimmed  with  imitation  lace  at  the  edges 
and  pretty  pink  bows  at  the  corners  and  a  loop  to  hang  it  up 
by.  Printed  on  the  top  of  the  cushion  was  a  list  of  articles 
commonly  put  in  the  wash.  When  you  send  out  your  washing 
you  have  only  to  stick  in  a  pin  at  the  right  number,  and  it 
saves  the  trouble  of  writing  it  down. 

Said  my  little  friend,  "  I  don't  think  1  could  have  had  that 
beautiful  little  cushion  if  mamma  hadn't  been  having  some 
printed  to  make  for  the  Fancy  Fair.  (A  yard  cuts  twen^- 
four,  and  nothing  sells  better.) 

"  This,"  taking  out  a  soft,  fluffy  cheese-cloth  comfort,  tufted 
with  scarlet,  "is  what  I've  made  for  my  dear  old  grandpa, 
who  so  often  says  when  he  gets  up  cold  winter  mornings, 
'  How  my  old  bones  ache  weighed  down  with  so  much  cover- 
ing this  cold  weather.'"  Upon  inquiring  as  to  the  quantity 
used,  I  found  she  had  bought  twelve  yards  and  a  quarter  of 
the  best  cheese-cloth  at  eight  cents  a  yard,  and  five  bats  of 
beautiful  white  cotton  at  eighteen  cents  a  pound.  She  had 
tied  it  with  tidy  cotton  and  tufted  it  with  scarlet  zephyr  of 
which  material  she  had  used  four  ounces.  It  was  finished 
with  a  large  scallop  drawn  off  with  a  small  teacup,  and  but- 
ton-holed in  scarlet  zephyr. 

'*This  is  my  very  nicest  present,"  she  said,  "and  I  know 
grandpa  will  be  so  pleased." 

 — Annie  Curd. 

Original  In  Good  Houseksbping. 

A  PEFWIPEE. 

Thinking  of  "something  pretty  and  easy  to  make"  for  a 
papa  or  brother's  Christmas  gift,  a  penwiper  which  "is  not 
so  bad  "  is  made  of  half  a  dozen  leaves  of  chamois  skin  cut 
about  as  large  as  a  postal  card,  or  carte  de  visUe  if  a  smaller 
one  is  preferred,  tied  together  at  one  end  with  a  narrow  rib- 
bon ;  a  nicely  lettered  rhsrme  to  be  drawn  on  the  entire  leaf 
is  in  one  of  the  St.  Nicolas  numbers  for  '87,  running  thus : 

"  Pretty  Peter  Penny,  everybody's  clerk 
Always  wipes  his  little  feet  when  he's  done  his  work." 

Here  is  our  variation,  and  on  some  of  the  pen  wipers  a 


R.71.I 

^he  docfhaooAscmce 
d.nd.nien^ 

^    To  serve  _ 


little  land- and- water-scape  drawn  in  with  a  fine  pen  (any 
black  ink  will  work  pretty  well  on  the  skin)  and  lettered, 
"Views  on  the  Wye-(per)  by  A  N  Inkypen,  or  "Sketches 
from  Black  Point,"  will  serve  to  indicate  what  the  contents 
of  the  book  will  be  after  having  been  put  to  its  proper  use 
for  a  white. 

Digitized  by       0^:>KM^ CiMtf. 
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Original  in  Good  Housbksr?ing. 

HonsEEEEPnra  nr  foseigi  labss. 

XIII. 

CHRISTMAS  IN  GERMANY. 

f)  have  always  thought  of  the  Germans 
as  a  stolid,  unemotional  race,  but  we 
find  them  quite  the  reverse.  They 
have  not,  to  be  sure,  the  sensitive, 
nerVoiis  oiganizations  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. They  endure  petty  trials  more 
philosophically,  and  are  never  in  a 
hurry.  They  are,  however,  warm- 
hearted and  emotional,  easily  moved 
to  laughter  or  tears.  They  are  demon- 
strative and  affectionate,  and  have  a 
hundred  loving  diminutives  in  their 
language  where  we  have  one.  All  holidajrs  are  kept  with 
great  enthu»asm,  and  Christmas  day  in  particular  is  the  great- 
est day  of  the  year.  All  persons,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  give  and  receive  presents,  and  all  have  their  Christ- 
mas tree. 

Not  one,  but  three  days  are  celebrated.  The  *'  Erste,  Zweite 
und  Dritte  Feirtage."  In  most  families  not  only  one  large 
tree  is  provided,  but  a  small  one  for  each  member  of  the 
family  is  placed  by  the  plate  in  the  morning,  with  smaller 
gifts  upon  it.'  The  religious  character  of  the  festival  is  re- 
membered by  the  Germans,  even  more  than  with  us.  At  the 
celebration  of  the  tree,  the  night  before  Christmas,  the  little 
ones  form  a  circle  around  the  tree  and  sing  a  carol.  Then  a 
short  prayer  of  thanksgiving  is  offered,  and  the  presents  are  dis- 
tributed. The  little  Cierman  children  have  no  legend  of  Santa 
Claus  coming  down  the  chimney,  as  indeed  would  be  utterly 
impossible  with  these  tall  white  stoves,  in  place  of  a  fireplace, 
but  in  the  afternoon  the  window  is  opened,  that  "Knecht 
Ruprecht"  may  come  in  and  adorn  the  Christmas  tree,  and 
indeed  the  tree  appears  adorned  by  angels.  Little  patches  of 
cotton  simulate  snow.  Gilded  nuts,  cones,  paper  flowers, 
chocolate  and  gingerbread  animals,  tinsel  butterflies  and 
colored  candles  are  on  every  bough,  and  over  all  are  float- 
ing threads  of  gold  and  silverT  called  the  Christ  Child's 
hair.  At  the  top  is  a  large  waxen  "  Christkind  "  with  gauzy 
wings,  in  whose  name  all  the  gifts  are  distributed.  The 
gifts  all  show  some  sentiment  or  loving  thought,  the  true 
spirit  of  Christmas.  For  weeks  before,  any  chance  wish 
or  desire  is  treasured  up,  that  the  Christmas  gift  may  be  a 
welcome  one. 

The  poor  are  most  lovingly  remembered  at  this  season. 
All  over  the  city  are  Christmas  trees  for  the  poor  children. 
Warm  clothing  and  other  necessaries  are  generously  dis- 
tributed. The  servants,  who  are  so  poorly  paid  here,  welcome 
Christmas  most  joyfully.  Each  servant  has  a  gift  of  forty 
marks  ($io)  in  money,  a  stollen  (which  is  a  long  fruit  cake), 
a  new  dress,  and  some  little  gift  from  each  member  of  the 
family.  A  black  woolen  dress  is  considered  the  Jtaest  dress 
to  be  given.  The  postman  must  also  be  remembered,  and 
the  chimney  sweeps  call  during  the  week  for  their  fee.  For 
weeks  beforehand,  the  open  squares  in  the  c::y  are  filled  with 
Christmas  trees  and  their  spicy  odor  fills  the  air. 

Eight  days  before  Christmas  the  "  Weinachts  Market  "is 
opened,  and  the  fair  continues  till  Christmas  day.  The  large 
square  in  the  center  of  the  city  is  filled  with  wooden  booths, 
and  the  peasants  come  from  miles  around  to  sell  their  wares. 
It  has  been  a  custom  for  centuries,  and  is  very  interesting. 
Toys  of  all  sorts,  baskets,  Pfeffer  kucher  of  all  sorts,  ginger- 
bread men,  and  wonderful  gingerbread  houses  with  sugar 
doves  on  the  roof,  transparent  windows,  and  a  candle  inside 
to  light  them  up;  gilded  nuts,  cones,  and  all  sorts  of  things 
to  deck  the  Christmas  trees,  and  e^cially  knitted  and  cro- 


cheted articles  of  every  description.  As  you  walk  through 
the  market  the  noise  is  deafening,  all  crying  out,  *'  fVas 
suchm  sie,  meine  Dame"  and  holding  up  all  sorts  of  trinkets. 
Little  girls  and  boys,  running  round  with  jumping  jacks  and 
gingerbread  men,  and  tiny  flaxen-haired  maidens  with  dolls 
and  flowers.  The  stores  are  magnificent  with  pictures  and 
bric-a-brac,  the  toy  stores  running  over  with  wonderful  things, 
and  each  window  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  admiring  chil- 
dren. Every  one  is  good-natured.  There  is  no  hurrying  or 
pushing.  Each  one  bides  his  time.  The  night  before  Christ- 
mas I  was  in  one  of  the  largest  toy  shops,  A  poor  man  stood 
at  the  counter  with  fifty  pfennigs  (twelve  and  a  half  o&nXs)  in 
his  hand.  He  was  looking  with  great  interest  at  some  small 
dolls.  The  pretty,  rosy-cheeked  shop  girl,  instead  of  snubbing 
him,  was  very  attentive,  and  discussed  the  relative  merits 
of  light  and  dark  hair  with  a  kindly  interest  most  pleasant 
to  see. 

The  flower  stores  are  like  a  glimpse  of  fairy-land,  and  even 
the  meat  shops  are  beautiful.  A  German  meat  shop  has  a 
floor  of  mosaic,  a  frescoed  ceiling,  marble  slabs  and  counters, 
and  perfect  festoons  of  sausages.  A  pretty  girl,  in  white  cap 
;ind  apron,  serves  you.  At  Christmjfc  time  the  window  is 
filled  with  tempting  viands,  garnished  with  green,  and  flowers 
cut  from  beets  and  turnips.  In  the  center  is  a  boar's  head, 
well  garnished,  and  with  a  wreath  of  flowers. 

The  Christmas  festival  is  followed  by  the  New  Year.  The 
night  before  is  called  Sylvester  Abend.  Every  one  sits  up  to 
see  the  old  year  out  and  the  New  Year  in.  The  streets  are 
filled  with  revelers,  all  calling  out  to  each  other  ^'Prosit  Neu 
Jahr"  At  midnight  the  windows  are  opened  to  let  the  New 
Year  in,  and  a  hymn  is  sung.  The  next  morning  you  receive 
from  every  one  a  card  with  New  Year's  congratulations.  The 
postman  comes  laden.  No  presents  are  given  at  New  Year, 
but  loving  messages  and  flowers.  The  Kaiser  receives  con- 
gratulations on  New  Year's  day,  and  the  display  is  mag- 
nificent. 

  —C.  JR.  M. 

Original  In  Good  Hodsbkbbping. 

OLD  SHOES. 

Old  shoes  have  uses  as  raw  material  for  certain  industries. 
In  many  countries  abroad  and  to  some  extent  in  the  United 
States,  they  are  collected  with  care,  ripped  apart  and  the 
leather  subjected  to  treatment  that  renders  it  soft  and  makes 
it  available  for  sundry  purposes.  Patterns  are  stamped  upon 
it,  trunks  are  covered  with  it,  and  it  is  also  used  for  making 
shoes  again.  The  soles  are  extensively  used  in  making  heels 
for  ladies'  and  children's  shoes.  The  nails  also  are  saved 
and  made  profitable,  and  the  useless  scraps  are  converted 
into  fertilizers.   

Ongiml  in  Good  Housbkebping. 

OHSISTHAS  BELLS. 

O  merry  bells  of  Christmas  tide 
Ring  your  glad  tidings  far  and  wide. 
Proclaim  to  all  the  Saviour's  birth, 
"Good  will  to  men  and  peace  on  earth." 

Blest  above  all  that  Orient  morn 
When  Christ  the  holy  babe  was  bom, 
And  o'er  Him  knelt  the  Vii^iin  fair, 
While  shepherds  bowed  with  rev'rent  air. 
•  ••••• 

Let  earth  and  heaven  with  praises  ring, 
Each  heart  its  pare  devotion  bring, 
Yielding  allegiance  to  the  King 

.  Of  Kings;  our  richest  offering. 

Ye  merry  bells,  raise  joyfully 
Peans  of  love,  and  harmony, 
While  Christmas  cheer  and  happiness 
To-day  each  fireside  shall  btes». 

Digitized  by~EmiI^  A.  Browneli. 
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Ori final  In  GOOD  Housekeeping. 

OHIIISTKAS  OHEEK. 

In  Cot  and  Castle— Of  Old  and  Now. 

I  HRISTMAS  has  almost  always 

■j'  been  associated  with  good  fellow- 

^^^^^^g^^^ /jr  ship  and  good  cheer.  True  to  their 
y^^^^^^P^yNN*]    Saxon  origin,  Englishmen  and  their 
/ffj^^^S^^^'\\    descendants  everywhere  have  seen 
Ifff^j^BSl^'^^-^        every  holiday  an  occasion  for 
iSf  i^^S^^^C       feasting.   Plenty  to  eat  and  plenty 
^  IEI^^^^^^P'  drink  has  been  their  idea  of  a 

wX^^r^^Sg^^  festival,  and  particularly  at  Christ- 
^^Sil^SjI^^fe  mastide  have  they  outdone  them- 

^^^*^^^^^jS^  selves  in  the  variety  and  savoriness 
of  the  dishes  belonging  more  es- 
pecially to  that  season  than  any 
other.  They  then  not  only  lined  their  stomachs  with  good 
capon,  as  did  Shakespeare's  justice,  but  stuffed  themselves 
with  all  sorts  of  rich,  nourishing  food  and  strangely-com- 
pounded puddings  and  pies.  The  week  before  Christinas 
was  occupied  in  filling  the  larder  with  capons,  hens,  tur- 
keys, geese,  ducks,  venison,  beef,  mutton,  pork  pies,  mince 
pies,  puddings,  nuts,  plums,  sugar  and  honey.  The  wine 
cask  and  the  ale  and  the  cider  barrels  were  put  on  tap,  and 
beverages  were  mixed  that  would  puzzle  a  modern  bar-ten- 
der. An  Italian  proverb  in  usage  more  than  three  hundred 
years  ago  says  :  *'  He  has  more  business  than  English  ovens 
at  Christmas." 

Our  neighbors  across  the  water  know  a  great  deal  more 
about  good  cookery  than  we  do,  with  all  our  lavish  use  of 
rich  provisions,  and  several  of  their  standard  dishes  might  be 
adapted  to  the  improvement  of  our  tables  at  the  Christmas 
time.  Roast  turkey,  with  its  accompanying  condiments  and 
sauces,  has  become  a  standard  dish  Uiroughout  Christendom ; 
the  good  American  housewife  can  do  no  better  than  to  return 
the  compliment  by  enlarging  her  Christmas  cuisine  by  adopt- 
ing two  or  three  of  the  "foreign  dishes." 

The  first  of  the  Christmas  dishes  served  up  at  the  manor 
house  or  the  castle  by  our  English  cousins  is  the  boar's  head, 
as  ancient  at  least  as  the  days  of  Ivanhoe,  And  what  can  be 
more  toothsome  or  superb- looking  than  this  same  royal  dish  ? 
After  being  stuffed  with  parsley,  thyme,  sage,  shallots  and 
pepper-corns,  rolled  up  in  slices  of  the  tongue,  the  whole 
pickled  three  days  before  it  is  simmered  for  seven  hours  in 
its  own  draining,  mixed  with  salt,  cloves  and  a  pint  of 
sherry,  then  glazed  with  a  spoonful  of  soy  and  the  white  of 
an  ^SSf  1^  tusks  reinserted,  an  apple  or  orange  placed  in 
its  mouth,  handsomely  dished  with  rosemary  or  parsley 
spread  around  it,  a  nobler  dish  cannot  be  found  for  the 
head  of  any  table. 

Nor  is  it  a  costly  or  a  difficult  dish  to  prepare.  When  a 
boar's  head  is  not  attainable  let  that  of  a  pig  be  substituted. 
Some  might  prefer  stuffed  ham,  the  bone  of  which  is  re- 
moved after  parboiling  and  slits  cut  here  and  there  through 
the  skin,  while  a  stuffing  of  minced  shallots,  chives,  thyme 
and  parsley  is  added,  and  the  whole  roasted.  With  champagne 
poured  over  the  hot  dish  and  cloves  stuck  in  the  peeled  sur- 
face it  makes  a  wonderfully  savory  and  wholesome  contribu- 
tion to  Christmas  good  cheer,  hardly  to  be  rivaled  by  the 
roast  swan  that  has  displaced  the  peacock,  and  whidi  the 
turkey  is  doing  its  best  to  displace. 

The  fancy  cooks  of  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Boston 
flatter  themselves  that  they  are  artistic  and  original  when 
they  put  roasted  ducks  and  grouse  on  the  table  arrayed  in 
their  natural  feathers.  But  three  hundred  years  ago  Christ- 
mas dinners  in  England  were  ornamented  with  a  roasted 
peacock,  resplendent  in  his  feathers,  variegated  tail  and 
gilded  beak.   Sometimes  a  piece  of  cotton  saturated  with 


spirits,  was  put  in  its  beak  and  lighted  before  the  carver 
began  his  work  on  this  "food  for  lovers  and  meat  for 
lords." 

A  swan  is  much  preferable  to  a  peacock,  making  as  stately 
and  a  much  more  palatable  dish.  It  far  exceeds  in  delicacy 
and  richness  the  best  Christmas  goose  ever  eaten.  The 
swan  should,  of  course,  be  young  to  be  tender,  and  as  it  is 
in  excellent  condition  late  in  the  autumn,  it  seems  to  be  a  nat- 
ural dish  for  the  Christmas  table.  *  No  better  recipe  can  be 

given  for  its  cooking  than  the  old  English  rhyme : 
I 

Take  three  poands  at  beef,  beat  fine  in  a  mortw ; 
Put  it  into  the  swan,  that  is,  when  you've  canght  her. 
Some  pepper,  salt,  mace,  some  natmeg,  an  onion. 
Wilt  highten  the  flavo/  in  goormands'  opinion. 
Then  tie  it  up  tight  with  a  small  piece  of  tape. 
That  the  gravy  and  other  things  may  not  escape. 
A  iueal  paste,  rather  stiff,  should  be  laid  on  the  breast. 
And  some  whttey  brown  paper  should  cover  the  rest 
Fifteen  minutes  at  least,  ere  the  swan  you  take  down. 
Full  the  paste  off  the  bird  that  the  breast  may  get  brown. 
To  a  gravy  of  beef  good  and  strong  I  opine 
You'll  be  right  if  you  add  half  a  pint  of  port  wine. 
Pour  this  through  the  swan,  yes,  quite  through  the  belly. 
Then  serve  the  whole  up  with  some  hot  currant  jelly. 

Served  on  a  platter  decorated  with  Christmas  green,  with  a 
papillate  uncurled  about  the  shoulder,  and  with  tiny  swans 
at  leg  and  wing,  either  cut  out  of  white  turnips  di  moulded  in 
jelly,  it  is  exceedingly  presentable. 

The  celebrated  plum  pudding,  the  pride  of  an  English 
Christmas,  has  already  been  adopted  to  a  certain  extent 
The  history  of  this  dish  is  peculiar.  At  firat  it  was  a  plum 
porridge  made  from  mutton  boiled  in  broth,  thickened  with 
brown  bread,  in  which  half  boiled-raisins,  currants,  prunes, 
cloves,  mace  and  ginger  were  mixed.  The  whole  was  thor- 
oughly boiled  and  served  with  the  meats.  From  that  mess 
has  come  forth  that  glory  of  the  table,  an  Ei^lish  plum 
pudding. 

There  is  another  Christmas  dish  closely  allied  to  this,  and 
as  old  as  the  oldest,  and  that  is  frumenty.  It  is  not  often 
prepared  among  us,  yet  it  is  considered  very  delicious.  It 
is  composed  of  wheat  boiled  in  milk  till  just  ready  to 
break,  then  fresh  milk  is  added,  with  raisins,  dried  cur- 
rants, cinnamon  and  sugar,  and  it  is  boiled  a  few  minutes 
longer,  and  still  further  enriched  a  liberal  seasoning  of 
sherry. 

The  well-known  mince  pie  is  an  ancient  and  popular 
Christmas  dish.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  day  they  were  called 
"minched  pyes;"  and  they  have  also  been  styled  "shrid 
pyes."  They  were  formerly  made  of  neat's  tongues,  chickens, 
egg,  sugar,  currants,  lemon  and  orange  peel,  with  various 
spices.  The  crust  was  oblong,  in  the  form  of  a  coffin,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  manger,  where  the  Man  Christ  was  laid.  The  in- 
gredients were  supposed  to  refer  to  the  offerings  of  the  wise 
men.  Neither  the  Puritans  nor  the  Quakers  would  eat  mince 
pies,  on  account  of  their  association  with  the  Popish  observ- 
ance of  Christmas ;  but  during  the  last  hundred  years  it  has 
becolne  a  popular  national  dish. 

Last  of  all  these  old  dishes  is  the  wassail-bowl,  which  is 
familiar  in  sound  enough,  but  which  is  hardly  ever  seen  in 
this  country.  It  is  not  such  a  guilty  dish  as  it  would  appear, 
and  if  it  got  into  popular  use  would  relegate  the  much  more 
dangerous  punch-bowl  to  its  dark  comer.  To  make  this  fa- 
mous wassail-bowl  one  has  only  to  grate  half  a  pound  of 
macaroons,  the  same  of  ratafias,  and  a  dozen  small  sponge- 
cakes into  a  large  bowl--the  handsomer  this  is  the  pleasanter 
the  dish— and  squeeze  the  juice  of  a  lemon  upon  them ;  then 
whipping  half  a  dozen  eggs  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  ot 
sugar  and  a  pinch  of  nutmeg  and  cloves,  drop  into  the  cor^ 
glomerate  mass,  stirring  aU  the-while,  the  boiUngxoatents  of 
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a  bottle  oC  sherry  diluted  with  half  as  much  water,  and  when 
itthiclcens  pour  it  over  the  g:rated  biscuit  and  cakes.  It  is 
Hterally  a  "  dish  to  set  before  the  king."  and  is  wholesome 
and  healthful  as  well  as  delicious. 

I  trust  that  not  a  few  housekeepers  will  try  one  or  two  of 
these  new  dishes,  if  only  to  change  the  routine  of  their  table 
usage.  In  many  households  there  is  a  setness  and  regularity 
in  the  cheer  of  the  various  holidays.  Roast  turkey  may  be 
expected  on  Thanksgiving  for  a  certainty,  and  roast  goose  on 
Christmas,  and  the  side  dishes  alternate  as  regular  as  clock 
work.  It  is  well  to  get  out  of  this  distressing  routine,  by  in- 
troducing a  new  dish  or  a  new  way  of  serving  it.  I  know  of 
one  family  where  mushrooms  were  served  stewed  when  I  was 
young,  and  it  is  stewed  mushrooms  to-day.  The  good  house- 
wife wouldn't  any  more  think  of  broiling  her  mushrooms 
than  of  setting  her  table  without  silver  forks,  just  because  it 
would  be  disarranging  the  usual  order  of  things.  But  va- 
riety is  the  spice  of  life,  and  we  should  bail  with  pleasure  any 
custom  or  dish,  that  without  great  labor,  will  renew  our  cui- 
sine and  give  it  the  charm  of  novelty. 

—Clm^  Montague. 


Original  Id  Good  Houukbbping. 

"WILLHEOOME?" 


Three  pairs  of  little  atocklngs. 

"  By  the  chimney  huns  with  care ;  " 
Three  little  elfs,  each  saying, 

"  Saint  Nick  will  soon  be  there." 


Three  pairs  of  little,  pattering  faet. 

Golriff  boldly  off  to  bed. 
Where  mysteries  and  visions 

Fill  full  each  little  head. 


Three  little  night-clad  cherubs, 

Stealing  softly  down  the  stairs; 
Forgetting,  In  their  curious  haste. 

To  say  their  morning  prayers. 

Three  little  voices  shouting. 

"Oh  I  Santa  Claus  (//^ come." 
And  Merry  Christmas  echoes  swell 

Throughout  a  happy  home. 

—dark  W.  Bryan. 


I'rixinal  in  Good  Housrkfkping. 

LITTLE  HELPS. 
If  the  cover  is  removed  from  soap-dishes  the  soap  will  not 
get  soft. 

When  flatirons  become  rusty,  black  them  with  stove-polish, 
and  rub  well  with  a  dry  brush. 

Use  charcoal  to  broil  with.  The  flames  close  the  pores 
quickly  and  make  the  meat  very  tender. 

Silver  can  be  kept  bright  for  months  by  being  placed  in  an 
air-tight  case  with  a  good-^ized  piece  of  camphor. 

Use  squares  of  dull  colored  felt,  pinked  at  the  edges,  under 
statuary  or  any  heavy  ornaments  that  are  liable  to  mar  a 
polished  surface. 

Do  not  keep  ironed  clothes  on  bars  in  the  kitchen  any 
longer  than  is  necessary  for  thoroughly  drying.  They  gather 
unpleasant  odors. 

Equal  parts  of  white  shellac  and  alcohol  is  a  permanent 
fixative  for  crayon  and  charcoal  sketches.   Spray  it  on  evenly 

with  an  artist's  atomizer. 

A  tablespoonful  of  brandy  put  into  each  bottle  of  tomato 
catsup  just  before  sealing  will  not  only  preserve  it,  but  will 
add  to  the  ilavor  when  wanted  for  use. 

Mahogany  and  cherry  furniture  often  gets  dull  for  want  of 
a  good  cleaning  with  a  moist  cloth.  Polish  with  the  hand, 
rubbing  well,  and  the  result  will  be  surprising. 

Windows  can  be  cleaned  in  winter  and  the  frost  entirely 
removed  by  using  a  gill  of  alcohol  to  a  pint  of  hot  water. 
Clean  quickly  and  rub  dry  with  a  warm  chamois  skin. 

An  old  and  reliable  English  cook-book  gives  the  following 
recipe  as  an  oil-cloth  restorer :  Melt  one-half  of  an  ounce  of 
beeswax  in  a  saucer  of  turpentine.  Rub  the  surface  all  over 
with  it  and  rub  iti  with  a  dry  cloth. 

Telegraph  wire  of  galvanized  iron  is  much  better  to  hang 
clothes  on  in  winter  than  rope,  as  the  tlothes  will  not  freeze 
to  it.  Have  it  hung  by  a  line-man  and  it  will  never  "  give," 
no  matter  what  the  weather  may  be. 

For  chapped  hands,  make  camphor-ice  of  one  and  one-half 
ounces  of  spermaceti  tallow,  four  teaspoonfuls  of  oil  of  sweet 
almonds  and  three-fourths  of  an  ounce  of  gum-camphor  pul- 
verized fine.  Put  on  back  of  stove  until  dissolved,  stirring 
constantly,  using  just  enough  heat  to  melt  the  ingredients 
together. 

Laundry  polish  for  shirts,  collars  and  cuffs,  etc.,  is  made  in 
the  following  manner:  Dissolve  on  a  slow  Bre  one  ounce  of 
white  wax  and  two  ounces  of  spermaceti  with  one  large  table- 
spoonful  of  salt.  Turn  into  a  wet  cup  to  cool.  Make  boiled 
starch  as  usual,  cooking  slowly  for  twenty  minutes,  and  for 
every  tablespoonful  of  dry  starch  used  put  in  a  lump  of  the 
preparation  the  size  of  a  cherry.  Use  no  cold  starch  and  do 
not  sprinkle.  When  the  starched  pieces  are  dried,  lay  them 
in  a  wet  towel  for  two  hours,  and  with  a  rough  polishing-iron 
bring  out  the  gloss. 

—Mrs.  W.  ff.  Maker. 


Orlgtnal  In  Good  Housbkbeping. 

AKBEB. 

Amber  comes  mostly  from  the  Baltic  sea.  Formerly  the 
only  way  of  obtaining  it  was  picking  it  up  on  the  shore  where 
it  was  washed  by  storms,  and  in  this  pursuit  many  persons 
made  a  living.  The  increasing  demand  for  it  has  led 
to  dredging  the  se^i-bottom.  It  is  gathered  also  to  some 
extent  by  divers.  Very  recently  it  has  been  found  that  the 
vein  of  amber  extends  under  the  land  and  shafts  have  been 
sunk  to  work  it  as  a  coal  mine  is  worked^^t  may  b&that  the 
supply  thus  made  availablfr^w|^^^^t^JjQr^i^^[l^  very 
high  cost  of  the  precious  suDstance.  O 
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Ungiiu.!  in  Good  Housekeeping. 

BIOK'S  OHfilSTHAS  OIFT. 
Whv  Mks.  Forrester  hah  two  Blue  Tricot  Dresses  Just  Alike. 

RS.  FORRESTER  had  decided  to 
make  her  husband  a  Christmas 
present.  There  was  nothing  par- 
ticularly remarkable  in  this  de- 
cision. Husbands  ought  certainly 
to  receive  their  share  of  the  Christ- 
mas presents,  as  well  as  bachelors ; 
but  this  year  the  thrifty  little  wo- 
man concluded  to  combine  profit 
with  pleasure,  and  make  Dick  a 
present  of  a  pair  of  flannel  shirts. 
Now  as  she  lived  on  a  country 
farm,  some  seven  miles  from  the  city  where  bargains  in  dry- 
goods  might  be  found,  there  was  some  difficulty  in  procuring 
the  material.  At  last  the  happy  thought  struck  her  that  wjien 
Dick  went  to  market,  she  might  make  him  get  it  himself.  A 
little  pardonable  deceit  might  be  used  to  satisfy  his  curiosity, 
and  thus,  at  the  cost  of  a  white  lie,  her  object  might  be  easily 
attained.  Accordingly,  when  Dick  took  his  next  load  of  ap- 
ples to  town,  and  came  dutifully  just  before  he  went  to  know 
if  she  had  any  errands,  Mrs.  Forrester  rose  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency and  said  she  would  like  eight  yards  of  common  blue 
fiannel,  at  thirty-seven  cents  a  yard.  With  masculine  curiosity, 
Dick  inquired  what  she  wanted  that  for ;  and  then  did  his  artful 
spouse  perpetrate  a  lie  which  she  would  fain  have  considered 
white,  saying,  "I  should  like  a  nice,  wann  flannel  wrapper  to 
wear  in  the  house  this  winter."  She  trusted  to  his  manly  ig- 
norance to  cover  all  discrepancies  in  material  and  quantity. 

Now  Dick  was  an  indulgent  husband,  who  delighted  in 
doing  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  his  wife  asked  of  him.  For 
this  reason  he  did  not,  as  some  husbands  would  have  done, 
forget  his  commission,  but  when  he  had  disposed  of  his  load 
he  went  straight  to  the  leading  dry-goods  store  of  the  city. 
He  made  his  way  to  the  household  department,  where  he  had 
several  times  purchased  flannel  in  company  with  Mrs.  For- 
rester, but  the  obliging  old  gentleman  who  had  formerly  pre- 
sided at  the  flannel  counter  had  been  replaced  by  a  smart 
young  clerk,  who  held  himself  in  readiness  to  tell  everybody 
just  what  was  needed  by  a  purchaser.  To  him  Dick  preferred 
liis  request  for  eight  yards  of  blue  flannel,  at  about  thirty- 
seven  cents  a  yard. 

"What  do  you  want  it  for?"  inquired  the  superior  young 
man,  toying  with  his  yardstick  and  making  no  movement 
toward  showing  the  goods  desired.  The  guileless  Dick  re- 
plied that  his  wife  stood  in  need  of  a  flannel  wrapper. 

"  Oh  I  then  you  want  dress-flannel  ?  Other  side  of  the  store, 
turn  to  the  right ! "  said  this  enlightener  of  mankind,  briskly, 
and  he  turned  away  to  tell  a  benevolent  looking  old  lady  that 
nobody  used  red  flannel  for  skirts  now,  and  that  a  heavy 
blanket  was  much  more  durable  than  a  light  one. 

Somewhat  bewildered,  Dick  took  his  way  toward  the  dress- 
flannel  counter,  meditating  that  he  must  have  misunderstood 
Alice,  for  there  could  be  no  possible  doubt  that  a  woman  of 
her  superior  abilities  would  know  just  what  she  ought  to  have. 
At  this  counter  he  found  the  very  ^oun/erpart  of  the  clerk  he 
had  just  left,  save  that  his  air  had  an  added  touch  of  conde- 
scension. 

"  Eight  yards  of  blue  flannel  ? "  he  repeated  with  an  engag- 
ing smile.    "  Is  it  for  a  dress  ? " 

Dick  repeated  the  tale  of  the  wrapper. 

"  Isn't  eight  yards  rather  a  large  pattern  for  a  wrapper  ?" 

Dick,  in  bewilderment,  for  he  knew  Alice  was  a  small  wo- 
man, faltered  out  something  about  guessing  that  his  wife 
wanted  enough  to  inend  it  with. 

An  aflable  smile  overspread  the  clerk's  face.    "  Flannel  is 


all  gone  out  of  style.  What  your  wife  wants  is  a  nice  tricot. 
It  is  as  warm  as  flannel  and  much  handsomer.  It's  what  all 
the  ladies  are  wearing  now.  Only  a  dollar  a  yard  for  this 
beautiful  piece— the  new  shade  of  blue !  A  nice  piece  of 
flannel  would  cost  just  as  much,  and  let  me  show  you  the  dif- 
ference between  them."  And  he  laid  the  two  fabrics  side  by 
side. 

Now  all  female  apparel  looked  alike  to  Dick,  and  none  of 
it  in  the  least  resembled  the  pieces  of  cloth  for  sale  in  stores; 
but  he  wanted  Alice  to  have  the  best  there  was,  and,  more- 
over, a  certain  familiar  look  in  the  blue  tricot  won  his  atten- 
tion, so  he  bought  it  and  paid  his  eight  dollars. 

Poor  little  Mrs.  Forrester!  What  was  her  consternation 
when  Dick  unfolded  to  her  gaze  the  huge  dress-pattern,  ex- 
actly similar  in  material  and  coloring  to  her  last  fall  suit! 
She  couldn't  blame  Dick,  who  had  honestly  tried  to  do  his 
best,  but  she  sat  down  and  cried,  sobbing  out,  "  It  serves  me 
just  right  for  telling  that  miserable  lie  !  I  knew  it  was  wrong 
when  I  did  it,  and  my  di^sting  old  conscience  kept  worry- 
ing at  me  all  the  while ! " 

And  that  is  why  Mrs.  Forrester  has  two  blue  tricot  dresses, 
just  alike,  while  Mr.  Forrester  wore  cheviot  at  his  work  all 
winter. 

 —C.  A.  Kiefe. 

Original  in  Gnot)  Housexebfing. 

WHY  IS  THE  HOLLT  BEOWN? 

The  thiitH<nt  Chrisuwu  after  the  marrixKe  brings  a  card  to  the  husband  fiam 
the  abwnt  wifebearing  emblems  in  brown  hoUy. 

The  wintry  blasts  are  cold  without. 

The  frost  is  in  the  air, 
The  driven  snow  lies  on  the  heath, 

The  trees  stand  stark  and  bare. 
But  the  spring  is  in  our  windows,  tove, 

The  freckled  lily  swells. 
The  maple  dwarf  its  broad  leaf  spreads 

And  hangs  its  graceful  bells; 
The  sunbeams  kiss  the  vine,  and  blooms 

The  oleander  crown ; 
Then  why  is  the  Christmas  sad.  love, 

And  why  is  the  holly  brown } 

What  though  this  arm  has  lost  its  strengtb* 

This  form  too  early  bent  ? 
The  almond  to  thy  younger  brow 

Its  beauty  long  hath  lent. 
Warm  hearts  beat  close  to  ours,  love ; 

Dear  arms  clasp  you  and  tne ; 
And  manhood's  strength  and  woman's  grace 

Adorn  uur  family  tree ; 
And  one  sweet  olive  plant  of  love 

Still  climbs  against  the  wall. 
The  garden's  joy  and  pride  and  hope, 

The  petted  plant  of  all. 
There's  verdure  in  our  hearts,  love, 

And  blooms  our  spirits  crown ; 
Then  why  is  the  Christmas  sad,  love. 

And  why  is  the  holly  brown  ? 

The  sun  ascending,  westward  still 

The  shortening  shadows  lay : 
Himself  now  dropping  down  the  slope. 

They  fall  the  other  way. 
We  live  two  lives,  we  see  two  suns. 

We  breathe  two  atmospheres  ; 
One  weak  with  change  and  death,  and  one 

Strong  with  eternal  years. 
\ot  ours  to  grudge  the  narrowing  sky. 

Nor  fear  the  night's  damp  breath ; 
Our  wedded  souls  no  night  befalls, 

And  separates  no  death. 
This  rimy  Christmas,  many  yet, 

Salutes  the  sun's  go-down, 
With  mellow  sunshine  in  our  hearts ; 

Then  why  is  the  holly  browi 
Digitized  by 
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Oiiginl  In  Good  HousBKBBriNG. 

OHRISTKAS  DIVVER  0BNAHEIT8 

One  Hundred  Years  Ago. 

FROM  an  old  cook-book  that  has  descended  to  the 
third  generation  I  have  extracted  the  following  di- 
rections ;  they  will  gratify  curiosity,  if  nothing  more : 
A  Dish  of  Snow. 
Put  twelve  large  apples  in  cold  mter,  set  them  over 
a  slow  fire  and  when  they  are  soft  mb  them  through  a  hair  sieve ; 
put  the  pulp  in  a  basin.  Beat  the  whites  of  twelve  eggs  to  a  strong 
froth  and  sift  upon  them  a  half  pound  of  white  sugar  double  re- 
fined. Beat  the  apple  pulp  to  a  froth,  then  stir  all  together  till  like 
a  stiff  snow.  Pile  as  high  as  you  can  on  a  china  dish,  set  round  it 
an  imitation  of  Chinese  rails  made  of  green  paste,  and  put  a  sprig 
of  myrtle  in  the  center. 
Moonshine. 

Take  shapes  for  half  a  moon  and  six  or  seven  stars,  wet  them 
with  cold  water,  then  fill  with  flummery;  let  them  stand  till 
they  are  cold,  then  turn  into  a  deep  china  dish  and  pour  lemon 
cream  round  them  made  thus :  To  a  pint  of  water  add  the  juice  of 
three  lemons  and  the  grated  yellow  rind  of  one,  the  well-beaten 
whites  of  five  eggs  and  four  ounces  of  white  sugar.  Set  over  a 
slow  fire  and  stir  till  white  and  thick.  If  allowed  to  boil  it  will 
curdle.  Strain  through  a  hair  sieve,  and  let  stand  till  cold.  Beat 
the  yolks  of  five  eggs  and  mix  with  the  whites,  set  them  over  the 
fiie,  stirring  constantly  until  ready  to  cool;  then  pour  into  a  basin 
to  cool.  When  cool,  pour  among  the  moon  and  stars.  Garnish 
irith  flowers.  It  is  a  proper  dish  for  a  second  course  for  dinner  or 
8npper» 

Flummttry  for  Moon  luid  Stars. 

Beat  an  ounce  of  bitter,  blanched  almonds  in  a  marble  mortar 
with  a  little  rose-water,  and  when  beat  put  them  in  half  a  pint  of 
calTs-foot  jelly.  Set  over  the  nre  and  sweeten  to  the  taste.  When 
it  has  boiled  strain  through  a  piece  of  gauze,  and  keep  stirring  till 
it  grows  cooi.  Add  then  a  pint  of  cream  and  stir  all  till  thick  and 
cold.  Wet  your  molds  in  cold  water  then  fill  with  flummery.  Let 
them  stand  six  hours  before  turning  out. 

Solomon's  Temple  In  Flummery. 

Divide  a  quart  of  flummery  into  three  parts.  Color  one  third 
with  cochineal  steeped  in  brandy.  Dissolve  one  ounce  of  chocolate 
in  strong  coffee  and  mix  with  another  part  of  the  flummery.  Wet 
the  temple  mould  and  fill  die  top  with  red  flummery  for  the  steps, 
fill  the  four  points  with  white  and  the  remainder  with  chocolate. 
Let  it  remain  till  next  day,  shake  loose  gently,  stick  a  flower  stalk 
down  from  the  top  of  every  point.  Lay  round  it  rock  candy  sweet- 
meats.  This  is  proper  for  a  comer  dish  for  a  large  table. 

Floating  Island  of  Apples. 

Bake  eight  or  nine  large  apples ;  when  cold,  pare  and  pulp 
through  a  sieve.  Beat  this  up  with  fine  sugar.  Add  the  whites  of 
five  Kggs  beaten  up  with  rose-water ;  mix  gradually  till  light,  then 
heap  on  rich,  cold  custard  or  jelly. 

Floating  Island  of  Chocolate. 

Take  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  mix  with  two  ounces  of  chocolate 
and  lay  on  thin  custard  or  jelly. 

A  Floating  Island. 

Take  a  pretty  deep  glass  dish,  and  set  on  one  of  china.  Take  a 
quart  of  thick  cream,  add  a  gill  of  sack  and  the  yellow  rind  of  one 
lemon.  Mill  the  cream  til]  it  is  a  thick  froth,  then  carefully  pour 
from  the  froth  all  that  is  thin,  then  lay  very  lightly  upon  the  cream 
a  thin  layer  of  French  roll,  then  a  layer  of  currant  jelly,  then 
French  roll,  then  Hartshorn  jelly,  and  again  French  rolL  Mill  the 
thin  part,  saved  from  the  cream,  stiff,  heap  on  top  and  around  the 
rim  of  the  dish  place  fruit  or  sweetmeats,  according  to  fancy. 
This  looks  very  pretty  in  the  middle  of  a  table  with  candles  round 
it  and  may  be  varied  with  all  manner  of  jams  and  jellies. 
A  Hedge  Hog. 

Blanch  two  pounds  of  almonds  with  a  little  orange-water,  beat 
tfaem  in  a  mortar.  When  made  into  a  stiff  paste  add  twelve  eggs 
omitting  the  whites  of  five,  also  a  pint  of  sweetened  cream  and  a 
half-pound  of  butter  set  over  a  slow  fire,  and  stir  constantly  till 
stiff  enough  to  make  into  the  form  of  a  hedge  hog.  Insert  for 
bristles  the  halves  of  blanched  almonds.   Set  in  a  dish  and  sur- 


round with  caJf'sJoot  jelly  made  clear  and  good.  This  is  a  hand- 
some center-piece  for  a  supper  table. 
A  Fish  Pond. 

Fill  your  large  fish  moulds  and  six  small  ones  with  flummery. 
Take  a  china  bowl  and  put  in  half  a  pint  of  stiff,  clear  calTs-foot 
jelly;  let  stand  till  cold,  tiien  lay  on  two  small  fishes  right  side 
down.  Put  in  half  a  pint  more  jelly ;  when  cold,  lay  the  four  small 
flshes  crossing  each  oAer  so  that  when  the  bowl  is  turned  ufyide 
down  the  heads  and  tails  may  be  seen.  Fill  the  bowl  nearly  full  of 
jelly  and  lay  on  four  large  fish  when  it  has  atoled.  Fill  after  this 
again  with  jelly  and  be  careful  to  make  it  stiff  and  clear.  Let 
stand  till  next  day,  turn  out  upon  a  silver  salver  and  place  in  the 
middle  of  the  table. 

  — Emiiie  Harris. 

Oritfnal  in  Good  Hoosbkbbfihg. 

THE  OITT  WITHOUT  EBIS-EBIHGLE. 

"Is  Kris-Kringle coming  to  Memphis?** 

Said  wan  little  Lily  one  day, 
"Or  is  he  afraid  of  the  fever, 

And  thinks  he  had  best  stay  away? 
It  has  taken  my  father  and  mother, 

And  only  left  auntie  and  you 
And  me,  mammy— and  I  don't  vrant  it 

To  lake  poor  old  Kris-Kringle  too  I 

"  I  think  I  will  write  him  a  letter. 

And  say  '  I  don't  want  you  to  come; 
We  have  hear  the  terrible  fever, 

So  Kris  Kringle  please  stay  at  home. 
I  don't  want  any  new  playthings, 

Of  dollies  yon  know  I've  so  many, 
I'd  rattier  you'd  take  them,  Kris- Kringle, 

To  the  poor  little  girls  withoat  any. 

"  I'm  tired  of  work  and  of  playing, 

I  like  to  be  still  and  just  rest, 
And  feel  mammy's  arms  tight  around  me 

And  lay  my  head  here  on  her  breast ; 
Then  I  think  of  my  father  and  mother. 

Who've  gone  far  away  to  the  sky, 
And  I  wonder  why  God  made  His  heaven 

So  very  far  off  and  so  high.' 

"  Do  yon  think  it  would  vex  the  Lord  Jesui  i 

If  I  prayed  to  Him,  mammy,  quite  low. 
Please  let  me  come  up  to  my  mother, 

I  know  that  she  longs  for  me  so  ? 
It  will  not  be  Christmas  without  her. 

For  aantie  is  so  very  grave 
She  thinks  one  must  always  do  lessons 

Or  sit  very  still  and  behave. 

'*  When  I'm  well  t  have  no  one  to  play  with. 

You  know  I've  no  sister  or  brother, 
I'm  lonely,  so  lonely,  dear  Jesus, 

Please  let  me  come  up  to  my  mother." 
•        •        •        •  • 
Christmas  morning,  and  mammy  while  grieving 

With  longing  arms  clasped  on  her  breast, 
Thanks  God  who  her  nursling  has  taken, 

That  the  sad  little  heart  is  at  rest 

O,  sorrowful  dtyof  Memphis  1 

The  Christmas  tide  brings  thee  no  joy. 
Bowed  down  with  the  cries  of  the  childless, 

Its  gladness  can  only  annoy. 
What  though  the  Death  king  is  conquerer  t 

You  caimot  the  festival  keep, 
So  few  of  thy  children  it  wakens, 

So  many  forever  must  sleep. 


As  year  succeeds  to  year,  the  more 

Imperfect  life's  fruition  seems ; 
Oar  dreams,  as  baseless  as  of  yore. 

Are  not  the  same  enchanting  dreams. 
The  girls  I  love  now  note  me  sloi 

How  doll  the  boys  who  once  seeped  witty  I 
Perhaps  I'm  getti 

I'm  still  romantic-^i!i 


boys  who  once  seenicd  witty  I  . 
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Original  In  Good  Housexebping. 

FAHILT  FASHIONS  AHD  FAJTOIES. 
XXIV. 

Gowns  for  High  Teas,  Dainty  House  Gowns,  Chcrch  and 
Theater  Bonnets,  Flowers,  Etc. 

O  USE  gowns  were  never  more  be- 
witching than  now.  The  daintiest 
fabrics  of  wool  with  simple  acces- 
sory trimmings  of  silks  or  pompa- 
dour brocades  in  pattern  of  tiny 
rose  buds,  clusters  of  fine  flowers 
and  other  designs  are  used  for  these 
gowns.  The  most  fashionable  house 
dress  for  reception,  is  a  tea-gown, 
but  the  tea-^own  of  this  season 
differs  essentially  from  the  garment 
of  this  variety  as  first  introduced. 
The  new  tea-gown  has  none  of  the 
negligee  appearance  of  a  house-wrapper.  It  clothes  the  figure 
loosely,  but  gracefully,  in  a  manner  that  suggests  the  pictur- 
esque dress  of  the  Japanese  lady.  It  is  invariably  a  demi- 
trained  garment,  but  is  no  longer  made  with  wrapper-fronts, 
as  it  was  last  season.  It  retains  the  princess  effect,  that  is,  if 
it  is  in  one  piece,  but  the  front  of  the  dress  as  now  made  is 
a  modification  of  the  Empire  style. 

A  charming  tea-gOMrn  to  be  worn  by  the  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  party  and  suitable  for  a  *  high  tea  "  was  conu- 
posed  of  olive-green  velvet,  combined  with  pale  pink  faille 
silk,  brocaded  with  rose  clusters.  The  back  breadths  of 
the  dress,  and  the  waist,  with  its  short  jacket  fronts,  were 
of  plushf  and  the  loose  under-bodice  was  of  pink  brocade^ 
as  was  the  front  and  ^de  breadths,  which  was  laid  in  box- 
pleats  between  which  were  long  scarfs  of  olive  plush,  and 
these  breadths  were  edged  on  the  bottom  by  a  cluster  of  four, 
inch-wide  ruffles,  alternately,  of  olive  and  pink  silk.  While 
the  elaborate  reception-gowns  are  made  of  such  rich  material, 
the  majority  of  these  tea-gowns  are  of  soft  wools  in  delicate 
colors  or  rich  shades  of  old  colors  combined  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  with  pretty  figured  silks  or  silk  crapes.  Still,  simpler 
tea-gowns  or  house-dresses  which  are  not  dressy  enough  to 
be  worn  for  reception-gowns,  but  suitable  for  the  home,  are 
made  of  the  pretty  figured  French  flannels,  which  come  with 
scattered  figures  of  cream-white  on  sapphire  blue,  gobelin 
blue,  navy,  garnet,  old-red,  old-rose  and  other  grounds. 
These  flannels  are  finished  with  full  fronts  of  cream-white 
wool  and  tied  of  girdles  of  two-inch  ribbon,  the  color  of  the 
ground-work. 

There  are  many  beautiful  flannels,  figured  in  a  medley' 
of  cashmere  colors  and  Oriental  design.  These  are  usually 
in  cream-white  grounds,  and  are  combined  with  cream- 
white  wool.  The  old  striped  and  plaided  flannels,  formerly 
used  for  wrappers,  are  now  completely  passe  and  dealers  are 
selling  the  remnants  of  their  stock  left  over  frpm  last  season 
at  considerably  reduced  prices.  Imported  French  flannels  in 
new  patterns  in  the  usual  width,  twenty-seven  inches,  are 
sixty-five  cents  a  yard.  The  same  quality  of  flannels  in  last 
years'  patterns  are  from  forty-five  to  fifty  cents  a  yard,  and 
are  purchased  by  economical  women  for  balmoral  skirts  be- 
cause of  their  genuine  value  and  durability.  The  twilled 
Orient  flannel,  which  is  made  in  this  country,  is  shown  in  all 
the  old,  odd  colors  of  the  season.  These  flannels  are  used 
by  the  most  fashionable  dealers  in  ladies'  furnishing  goods 
for  wrappers  and  dressing  sacks,  to  be  used  with  matinee 
skirts.  These  garments  are  trimmed  this  season  with  silk 
pleatings,  draping  cords,  girdles  of  ribbon  and  are  orna- 
mented with  edges  of  needle  work  or  with  lines  of  feather- 
stitching,  which  is  done  in  a  variety  of  patterns.  There  is 
less  lace  used  for  this  purpose  than  formerly. 


BONNETS  FOR  CHURCH  AND  THEATER. 

Bonnets  for  church  wear  are  quite  simple,  in  capote  and 
toque  shapes.  New  York  ladies  wear  a  much  plainer  bonnet 
at  church  than  they  do  for  theater  or  dressy  wear.  This 
severity  of  style  in  church  dress  is  an  English  fashion,  which 
is  not  adopted  in  all  other  cities.  A  charming  little  black 
velvet  capote  is  embroidered  with  gold  beads  on  the  brim 
and  lightly  on  the  crown,  trimmed  with  a  high  pompon  of 
black  Ostrich  tips  frosted  with  gold.  Black  velvet  strings, 
coming  from  the  back  are  twisted  and  fastened  together  under 
the  chin  with  gold  pins.  Black  velvet  bonnet  strings  made 
of  satin-backed  ribbon  velvet  about  two  inches  in  width  are 
the  favorite  bonnet  strings.  Those  used  by  fashionable  mil- 
liners are  extremely  short  this  season.  They  are  not  long 
enough  to  be  tied  in  a  set  bow,  but  are  simply  twisted  to- 
gether and  fastened  up  at  the  side  in  a  coquettish  style  and 
pinned  with  gold  or  jeweled  bonnet-pins.  Clusters  of  violets 
are  very  fashionable  in  velvet  bonnets.  In  some  cases  there 
are  three  clusters  used,  one  of  the  white,  one  of  the  dark  blue 
Parma  and  one  of  the  pale,  purple  English  violets.  Bonnets 
intended  for  theater  and  dressy  wear  are  trimmed  with  ban- 
deaus  of  roses  and  other  flowers  are  a  fashion  introduced 
from  London.  A  charming  toque  of  silver  gray  velvet  is 
trimmed  with  a  white  bandeau  of  crushed  roses  which  wreath 
the  crown  irregularly.  A  full  bow  composed  of  narrow 
milliners-folds  and  a  twist  of  white  duchess  lace  complete  the 
trimming.  Dainty  little  capote's  of  black  velvet,  for  theater 
wear,  are  trimmed  with  wreaths  of  pink  roses,  which  rest 
under  the  brim  on  the  coiffure  of  the  wearer.  Very  little 
foliage  is  shown  in  the  wreaths  of  flowers  used  on  velvet 
bonnets  for  winter,  and  most  of  the  roses  are  crushed  roses 
without  any  foliage.  The  popularity  of  roses  and  flowers  on 
these  winter  bonnets  is  undisputed.  Boas  of  flowers  and 
muffsof  flowers  are  frequently  made  by  the  milliner  to  match 
the  bonnet  for  dressy  wear. 

natural  flowers. 

In  spite  of  the  popularity  of  artificial  flowers  for  dressy 
wear,  the  huge  corsage  bouquets  carried  a  few  years  ago 
by  women  of  society  at  balls  and  receptions,  are  things  of  the 
past.  A  few  lovely  exotic  roses  with  their  natural  foliage  are 
now  carried  in  the  hands.  It  is  no  longer  considered  elegant 
to  wear  roses  in  the  street.  A  close  cluster  of  dark,  blue 
Parma  violets, — the  deux  sous  bunch  of  the  French  Gardner 
or  the  penny  bunch  of  sweet  violets  of  the  itinerant  English 
flower  boy,  is  the  fashionable  bouquet  for  street  wear.  Twenty- 
five  English  violets  constitute  this  season  the  bouionniere  oi 
the  fashionable  gentleman  of  the  day.  Ladies  who  delight 
to  wear  rich,  black  velvet  costumes  at  receptions, — elderiy 
ladies  and  matrons — usually  select  one  or  two  rare,  white  or 
pale,  yellow  orchids  for  their  corsages. 

MORNING  CAPS. 

The  French  house-cap,— a  dainty  confection  of  lace  and 
ribbons  is  affected  extensively  with  house-gowns  and  is  prop- 
erly worn  any  time  before  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  It  is 
as  coquettish  and  pretty  as  the  art  of  the  milliner  or  the 
French  maid  may  devise.  Very  pretty  caps  may  be  made  of 
the  small,  lace  handkerchief  caught  up  with  grosgrain  ribbons 
of  old-rose  or  pale,  moss-green  or  any  color  the  wearer  f  andes. 

 ^         —Helerta  Jiowr. 

There's  many  a  slip  on  the  stony  hillside 

Of  life  as  we  up  to  the  summit  would  climb; 
The  pathway  is  narrow,  the  pitfalls  are  wide, 

And  we  can  go  only  one  step  at  a  time. 
Then  what  wonder  so  many  have  made  a  misstep 

And  fallen?   Let  us  pause  ere  their  sin  we  rehearse. 
And  still  the  reproaches  that  come  to  the  lip. 

For  aught  that  we  know  we  might'^ve  done  worse. 

Digitized  by  KjO^^W!^''- 
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Orlcinal  in  Good  HousBKBBriHo. 

BABEBT8  FOB  0H&I8T1US. 

-   What  to  Put  in  Them. 

jHERE  should  be  little  difficulty  in  choosing  fine, 
Targe  presents  for  the  remembrance  of  friends  at 
Christmas  and  other  anniversaries.  With  a  gener- 
ous sum  of  money  for  this  pleasant  use,  well-stocked 
china  stores,  furnishing  establishments  and  book  stalls, 
and  (most  important)  the  natural  faculty  of  selection 
and  adaptation,  certainly  the  needs,  desires  and  expec- 
tations of  our  friends  may  be  easily  fulfilled.  Excessive 
care  and  thought  may  be  expended  with  the  money  in  wise 
precaution  against  unfitness  in  the  bestowal  of  gifts ;  that  a 
lace  handkerchief  is  not  given  to  a  quiet,  retiring  little  body 
who  loves  books  and  seclusion,  and  never  wears  fine  clothes  ; 
that  a  dainty  volume  of  poems  is  not  chosen  for  the  utilitarian 
angel  who  never  dreams  and  seldom  thinks  and  is  busy  al- 
ways with  real  work ;  that  a  spool-bag  or  a  needle-case  is  not 
thrust  upon  an  intellectual  soul  who  has  neither  the  need  nor 
the  desire  to  take  stitches  for  herself;  that  an  elaborate  piece 
of  drapery  is  not  sent  to  the  mistress  of  a  dingy  parlor  which 
needs  clean  paper,  fresh  curtains,  new  carpet,  perhaps,  but 
not  delicate  fancy  work  to  reveal  by  contrast,  so  many  actual 
necessities.  But,  after  all,  it  is  the  little  gift  that  bothers  and 
perplexes.  What  to  select  for  the  neighbor  who  has  been  kind 
to  us  at  one  time  and  another  and  to  whom  we  would  show  an 
appreciative  gratitude  in  some  simple  way ;  what  to  make  for 
the  friend  who  is  entirely  able  to  gratify  all  desires  and  fan- 
cies, but  who  will  appreciate  our  own  handiwork  in  any  form ; 
what  to  buy  for  the  patient  invalid  whom  we  would  fain  cheer 
and  encourage  with  some  remembrance  of  trifling  cost ;  what 
to  prepare  for  the  sensitive  individual  who  can  make  no 
present  in  return,  but  who  will  be  pleased  and  touched  with 
a  little  gift  of  greeting. 

The  multiplicity  of  fancy  baskets  and  boxes,  fashioned  of 
all  imaginable  materials,  tiny  coils  of  rope,  braids  of  sweet 
grass,  plaits  of  rushes  and  the  common  splint,  have  proved 
acceptable  for  this  very  purpose  of  small  Christmas  offerings. 
Many  are  so  prettily  finished  as  to  require  no  filling,  but  the 
little  gift  becomes  more  meaning  and  complete  if  the  basket 
holds  something  to  enjoy ;  flowers,  fruit,  sweet-meats,  or  better 
still,  some  trifle  of  cookery  made  by  tiie  giver's  own  hands. 
Even  the  plain  plaited  baskets  sold  at  fruit  stands,  may  be 
transformed  into  attractive  receptacles  for  home-made  dainties 
by  gilding  inside  and  out  with  gold,  silver  or  copper  paint  and 
adding  a  ribbon  bow  of  contrasting  color  to  the  handle  ;  scar- 
let with  gold,  light  blue  with  silver  and  peacock  blue  or  yellow 
with  the  copper  color.  The  invaluable  paper  napkin  should 
line  alt  baskets  to  be  filled  with  cakes  or  candies,  and  if  several 
varieties  are  used,  they  may  be  separated  with  napkins  or 
sheets  of  tissue  paper  between  the  layers. 

Nut  Cookies  (of  Hickory  or  Pecan  Nuttf. 

Four  eggs,  beaten  until  very  light,  one  pint  (scant)  of  granulated 
sugar,  added  gradually,  one  pint  of  flour,  one-quarter  teaapoonfu) 
of  baking  powder,  small  pinch  of  salt,  one  pint  of  nuts,  well  floured ; 
mix  thoroughly;  drop' a  teaspoonful  upon  pans  that  have  been 
greased  with  Urd  and  sprinkled  with  flour.  Place  a  half  out  upon 
the  tc^  of  each  cake.  Bake  in  a  very  slow  oven  twenty  minutes  or 
half  an  hour.  Rusins,  seeded  and  chopped,  or  currants,  washed, 
dried  and  floured,  may  be  substituted  for  the  nuts,  or  the  cookies 
may  be  made  plain,  highly  flavored  with  lemon  juice,  two  or  three 
drops  of  bitter  almond  and  the  same  of  vanilla,  and  called  lemon- 
drop  cakes.  Containing  neither  milk  nor  butter,  these  may  be  kept 
a  long  time  if  tightly  covered. 
Brighton  BIsoult. 

One-half  cupful  of  butter,  one  scant  cupful  of  sugar,  one-half  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  warm  water,  one-half  cupful  of  milk, 
one-half  of  a  nutmeg  grated  into  butter  and  sugar,  flour  enough  to 
roll  out  very  thin.  Sprinkle  each  with  sugar  and  bake  in  a  moder- 
ately hot  oven. 


Cocoanut  Drops. 

Two  teacupfuls  of  powdered  sugar,  whites  of  four  eggs.   Beat  to- 
gether half  an  hour.   Do  not  beat  the  eggs  first   Add  four  cupfuls 
of  dessicated  cocoanut,  mixed  with  four  teaspoonfuls  of  flour.  Drop 
on  buttered  tins  and  bake. 
Chocolate  Maoaroons, 

Six  ounces  of  powdered  sugar,  one-fourth  pound  of  grated  and 
sifted  sweet  diocolate,  two  ounces  of  floor,  whites  of  four  eggs 
(beaten).   Drop  on  buttered  tins.   Bake  in  a  slow  oven. 
A  Simple  Candy  of  Sugar  and  Nuts. 

Blanch  one-half  pound  of  almonds ;  while  moist  cut  into  long 
strips,  then  dry  thoroughly  in  an  open  oven  over  night.  Melt  one 
pound  of  granulated  sugar  over  a  slow  fire,  watching  closely  that 
it  shall  not  boil ;  add  the  nuts  and  turn  out  on  a  buttered  plate  or 
tin.  When  half  cold,  roll  flat  with  a  greased  rolling-pin  and  cut 
into  squares.  The  slightest  degree  of  boiling  will  produce  a  hard, 
brittle  candy  disagreeable  to  eat.  Otherwise  it  is  not  diflScult  to 
make.  Hickory  nuts,  peanuts  or  pecans  may  be  used  instead  of 
almonds. 

  —'Glm  Bur^n. 

Ongtaal  In  Good  Housbkbspino. 

aBAn)HA'S  OHBISTXAS,  TOO. 
Little,  bright-haired,  thooghtfnl  Florence 

Half  past  four  jrears  old. 
Had  been  waiting  long  for  Christmaa, 

With  its  joys  untold. 
Firm  believer  in  Old  Santa, 

Doubts  crossed  not  her  mind. 
He  would  bring  the  things  she  mnted, 

"  'Canse  he  was  so  kind." 

*'  What  do  you  suppose,  now,  Hamma, 

Santa  CUus  will  bringf 
I  guess  I  want  a  nice  new  dolly, 

Most  of  anything ; 
And  some  books  with  lota  of  stories. 

Or  some  building  blocks. 
Like  those  of  Uncle  Burt's,  ynn  'member. 

In  a  wooden  box." 

Now  this  little  maiden,  Florence, 

(Like  most  maids  of  four) 
Had  a  good,  indulgent  grandma. 

Whom  she  did  adore ; 
Often  had  she  wished  to  see  her, 

In  her  distant  home. 
Oft-repeated  was  the  question. 
When  will  Grandma  come?" 

Laughingly  we  asked  the  girlie, 

"  Wouldn't  it  be  nice. 
If  Santa  Claus  should  drive  his  reindeer 

Over  snow  and  ice. 
Bring  your  grandma  down  here  quickly. 

Think  a  moment,  dear, 
Would  you  rather  have  him  leave  her, 

Or  some  presents,  here  ?  '* 

In  a  moment  came  the  answer 

We  scarce  thought  to  hear ; 
"  I  would  rather  he'd  bring  Grandma, 

With  his  eight  reindeer  ; 
But " — a  shadow  crossed  the  child-face 

Looking  into  mine— 
"  He  will  bring  some  presents,  won't  he. 

Next  year.  Christmas  time  ?  " 

Ah,  the  grandmas  1  they're  the  loved  onea 

Of  our  childhood's  di^ 
Ever  are  their  dear  hearts  plaiming 

How  to  smooth  our  ways. 
Wisely  chose  the  Uttie  maiden, 

Better  than  she  knew 
More  than  all  the  gifts,  It  brightened 

Grandma's  Christmas,  too. 

—Mabel  Potter  Tallman. 


Frou  the  prayer  of  want  and  plaint  of  woe,  . 
O  never,  never  turn  away  thine,       ,  (jOOQIC 
Foriom  in  this  bleak  -mX^&mtm^,  ^  ^ 
Ah  I  what  were  man  should  heaven  refuse  to  hear  I— AwMir. 


Good  HotJSEK«BP»iT«o. 
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THE  OOZY  OOBNEB. 

[/» tiis  eemer  m  propose  to  have  pltatant  gossip  with  our  rtadtrs  and 
eorreipofuients,  in  patting  mattfrt  ^  household  interest,  and  that  it  may  be 
made  an  instmetive  and  profitaMe  ffautehold  Exchange,  we  inuiU  corres- 
pondenee  ^  inquiry  and  it^ormation  on  all  su^ects  general  interest  and 
value  to  the  Homes  ^  the  fKpf/^.]— GooD  Hodsekupimg. 

We  have  several  oontributions  for  our  "COzy  Comer"  depart- 
ment, every  way  worthy  of  publicaticm,  which  do  not  appear  for 
the  reason  that  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  not 
g^ven.  Only  such  contributions  will  be  printed  in  any  department 
of  Good  Housekeeping  as  are  accoDi(onied  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  -mnttT^Editor  of  Good  Housekeeping. 

MERINO  UNDER-QARMBNT8. 

Editor^ Goon  Housekeeping: 

Is  there  anyway  to  wash  merino  undergarments  so  they  will  not 
shrink  ?  Mrs.  A.  L.  Jones. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.   .  . 

vegetarian  cookinq. 

Editor  ef  Good  Housekeeping  : 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  about  Vegetarian  Cooking?  or 
could  you  refer  me  to  any  address  where  I  could  obtain  such  in- 
formation ?  W.  J. 

Chatham,  Ontario.  ^^^^^^ 

BEEF  8TBWS  AND  LEFT  OVERS. 

Editor  ^  Good  Housekeeping  : 

Will  some  reader  of  Good  Housekeeping  tell  me  how  to  make 
beef  stews  and  also  bow  to  use  up  what  is  left  of  beef  roasts  P 

Rye  Valley,  Oregon.   A  Subscriber. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  RUSK. 

Editor    Good  Housekeeping  : 

Can  any  of  the  readers  of  Good  Housekeeping  give  me  a  re> 
liable  recipe  for  making  rusk.  I  have  tried  several,  but  have  found 
none  that  suited  me.  Mrs.  B.  V.  D. 

New  York  City.   

POEM  IDENTIFIED. 
EdUor «/  Good  Housekeeping  : 

The  poem,  "Endurance,"  in  Good  Housekeeping  for  No- 
vember 24,18  by  Elizabeth  Akers  Allen.  The  word  "think "in 
the  last  line  of  third  verse  should  be  "that,"  and  "yet ''is  left  out 
of  the  first  line  of  the  poem. 

Can  any  one  give  in  the  page  of  Fugitive  Verse  the  poem  be- 
ginnii^  with  these  lines : 

"  Mother,  O  make  me  a  pair  of  wings 

Like  the  Christ-child's  adorning, 
Blue  as  the  sky  with  a  gold  star  eye, 

I'U  wear  them  on  Christmas  morning." 

—and  the  author's  name?  L.  Grey. 

Peekskill,  N.  Y.   

diffident  servants. 
Editor  ^  Goon  Housbkbbping  : 

At  a  certain  New  England  hotel  a  green  waiter'^ irl  was  serving 
the  tables,  when  a  lady  noticed  a  stranger  at  a  distant  table,  who 
appeared  to  be  In  want  of  something.  She  called  the  girl's  atten- 
tion to  the  case,  but  she  bent  over  and  whispered : 

"  I  know  he  wants  something,  ma'am,  but  I  cant  wait  on  him,  as 
I  haven't  been  interjuced." 

This  recalls  another  case.  A  family  had  just  secured  a  new 
kitchen  girl  whose  duty  it  was  to  wait  on  the  table  at  meals.  On 
the  first  morning  after  her  arrival,  her  mistress  rang  the  table  bell 
for  her,  but  she  did  not  appear.  After  breakfast  she  asked  the 
girl  why  she  did  not  answer  the  bell,  and  she  replied : 

"  I  heard  the  bell,  sure,  but  I  felt  that  bashable  I  couldnt  stir 
a  fut."  E.  P,  D. 

A  VARIATION  ON  BELLE  FRITTERS. 

Editor  of  Good  HOUSEKEEPING  : 

In  Good  Housekeeping  of  October  13,  I  noticed  an  article 
about  Belle  Fritters,  by  Rebecca  Cameron.  They  were  also  my 
goodies  when  home  in  the  old  Faderland,  and  we  have  them  in  our 
home  here  in  the  far  West  very  (rften,  only  with  variations,  but 


stiU  all  the  following  very  dainty  dishes  are  made  by  the  same  di- 
rections, only  the  cooking  is  different.  For  a  small  family,  one 
cupful  of  water  and  one-half  cupful  of  butter  boiled  together,  one 
cupful  dry  flour  stirred  into  it  and  stirred  on  the  stove  until  it 
leaves  the  sides  of  the  pan,  will  give  sufficient  fritters  for  dessert 
Add  three  eggs  without  beating,  one  at  a  time,  until  smooth.  Wth 
a  teaspoon  break  off  small  pieces  and  fry  in  hot  lard.  To  make 
vanilla  pu£b,  half  fill  muffin  pans,  well  greased,  with  the  batter  and 
bake  until  well  done,  otherwise  they  will  collapse.  Fill  with  cus- 
tard as  follows :  One  cupful  of  milk,  one-half  cupful  of  sugar  boiled 
in  a  farina  boiler ;  thicken  with  three  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  and  one 
egg.  When  both  puffs  and  custard  are  cold  open  the  pu£b  on  the 
top  and  fill  them.  The  given  quantity  will  make  one  dozen.  In 
a  German  kitchen  you  will  generally  find  a  funnel  the  end  of  which 
has  an  opening  in  the  shape  of  a  star ;  a  few  more  added  to 
the  above  mixture  and  pressed  through  the  funnel  into  boiling  lard 
in  the  shape  of  a  ring  is  very  odd  and  pretty.  Sprinkle  with  pow- 
dered sugar  and  cinnamon  mixed.  Another  dainty  is  to  make 
dtmii^ngs.  With  a  tablespoon  cut  off  small  piews  and  cook  them 
in  one  quart  sugared  milk,  boiling,  and  boll  them  until  tbey  will 
crowd  to  the  surface,  when  they  will  be  done.  Serve  with  vanilla 
sauce.  A  pudding  is  made  this  way :  After  the  dumplings  are 
boiled  lay  them  in  a  pudding  dish;  to  the  remmning  milk  add 
enough  eggs  to  make  a  custard,  four  eggs  to  a  quart,  flavor  with 
vanilla,  pour  over  the  dumplings  and  bake,  like  baked  custard. 
Serve  hot  or  cold  with  powdered  sugar.  Small  dumplings  boiled 
in  soup  is  good,  also  very  small  fritters  added  just  before  serving. 
A  boiled  pudding  is  m^e  by  the  following  rule  and  is  very  fine, 
and  different  flavorings  will  make  different  puddings.  Put  mie 
pint  of  milk  to  boil;  mix  together  six  ounces  of  butter  and  ux 
ounces  of  flour ;  add  to  the  boiling  milk  and  stir  while  cooking  until 
it  leaves  the  pan.  Take  it  off  the  stove  and  let  it  cool  awhile,  then 
add  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  four  ounces  of  sugar,  the  grated  rind  of 
a  lemon,  and  lastiy  the  beaten  whites  of  the  Boll  in  a  but- 

tered mould  one  hour  and  a  half.  Serve  with  any  sauce  preferred. 
By  adding  four  ounces  of  grated  chocolate  to  the  mixture  while 
warm,  you  will  have  chocolate  pudding.  You  can  flavor  with 
orange,  almonds ;  you  can  add  raisins,  currants,  also  macaroons. 
If  you  try  this  pudding  once,  you  will  want  to  taste  again.  By 
using  rice  flour,  or  farina  or  sago,  use  the  same  quantity  and  pro- 
ceed the  same  way,  which  will  make  rice,  farina  or  sago  pudding. 
Making  pudding  by  this  rule  will  insure  their  lightness.  Half  the 
proportions  will  be  sufficient  for  a  small  family.  My  mother  used 
to  make  a  bread  pudding  by  soaking  six  small  buns  in  milk,  pressed 
lightly,  and  added  six  ounces  of  butter  stirred  over  the  fire  Uke 
the  above  flour  pudding  and  finished  alike.  Of  course  flavorings 
will  make  great  changes.  In  case  yon  have  pudding  left  yon  can, 
the  next  day,  cut  the  remains  in  thick  slices,  dip  in  egg  and  cracker 
crumbs  and  fry  in  butter  or  lard.  Serve  with  fruit  sauce  or  dioco- 
late.  Mrs.  Jos.  Eichsnlaub. 


HOLIDAT  BOOK  VOTSa 
Books  for  the  very  littie  ones  must  not  be  forgotten  in  the  holi- 
day time.  "  Bonny  Bairns  "  is  just  the  thing— quarto  sise,  thick 
leaves,  strong  covers,  beautiful  pictures  in  colors  by  Ida  Waugh, 
and  charming  verses  by  Ella  Blanchard.  It  Is  a  gem  of  a  chil>  • 
dren's  art  book.    New  York  :  Wortbington  Company. 

"  The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol "  is  a  beautiful  Christmas  story  by 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin— touching  indeed  and  moving  the  sympa- 
thies, but  cheerful  as  a  whole  and  very  pleasing.  It  is  bound  in 
tasteful  white  and  green  and  is  just  the  thing  for  a  gift  at  Christ- 
mas or  at  any  other  time.  Boston :  Hoi^ton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Price  50  cents. 

Three  charming  stories  of  negro  life  are  included  under  the  title 
"  Our  Phil  and  Other  Stories,"  the  other  stories  being  "Aunt  Rosy's 
Chest,"  and  "  Marty's  Various  Mercies."  These  sketches  were 
published  many  years  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  over  the  pseu- 
donym of  "  Olive  A.  Wadsworth."  The  author's  real  name  is 
Katharine  Floyd  Dana.  She  died  two  years  ago,  having  been 
many  years  an  invalid.  During  her  illness  she  wrote  much,  but 
these  stories  are  her  gems,  and  they  are  e^ms  in  truth,  graceful 
and  free  in  style  and  most  happy  IPuCtV^fftivp^  (^4^4)^^  is 
finely  illustrated.  Boston :  Hm^n^,  l^uffinoE  Coo^^&e  f  i.s5. 
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QUIET  HOUBB  WITH  THE  QTJIO£  WITTED. 

For  thb  Children  of  the  Hodskhold  and  trb 
Children  of  a  Larger  Growth 

AS  WELL. 


\C«Htnbutions  for  thU  dtpttrtment  art  always  in  order,  the  only  promt* 
beini  that  everythtng  tubmitUd  tkall  be  fresh  and  entertaining.  J 


I66.~A  SERIES  OP  HISTORICAL  CHARACTERS. 

IV. 

1.  His  name  suggests  the  "  Prince  of  Peace." 

2.  A  lake  city  in  the  United  States. 

3.  "A  mayor  of  the  palace  who  climbs  to  nndisputed  sway." 

4.  The  Christian  name  of  the  author  of  the  Marble  Faun,  and 
the  imperial  color  of  the  ancient  Mexicans. 

5.  Abbreviate  an  institution  of  learning,  add  something  found 
on  the  head  and  tell  what  a  woman  is  before  she  is  married. 

6.  A  kind  of  four-wheeled  carriage. 

7.  The  Iron  Duke. 

8.  A  small  enclosure  for  animals. 

9.  A  king  of  England  in  whose  reign  the  BiUe  was  translated, 
and  a  capital  city  of  the  United  States. 

la  A  color  and  a  river  in  Canada. 

II.  A  hothouse  rose. 

13.  A  bay  in  North  America. 

13.  Part  of  the  name  of  a  dessert,  the  heart  of  anything  and  an 
Oriental  title. 

14.  One  of  Shakespeare's  heroines  and  a  famous  Venus. 

15.  One  Ki.  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  and  a  tithe. 

  LouiSB  M.  Phillips. 

I57.-CHARADB. 
Divide  ae  two  and  foor, 

My  first  Is  then  my  whole; 
How  pay  my  lut  is  sadly  ssked 

By  many  a  poor  sool. 


W. 


I68.-BIBLE  QUESTIONS. 
I.  Where  IS  mention  made  of  cheese? 
3.  Where  is  a  garden  of  cucumbers  spoken  of? 

3.  What  seed  is  called  the  "  least  of  all  seeds  ? " 

4.  Where  are  crisping-pins  (curlii^irons)  mentioned  ? 

5.  Where  in  the  New  Testament  is  partiality  condemned? 

6.  Where  are  men  and  women  told  not  to  wear  each  the  other^s 
garments? 

7.  Who  was  commanded  to  make  bonnets  and  breeches,  and 
for  whom  ? 

S.  Who,  long  before  the  Christian  era,  prescribed  for  a  sick 
man,  who  was  the  sick  man,  what  was  his  disease,  and  what  was 
the  prescription?  (The  same  affliction  is  common  with  us  to-day.) 

1  S9.-NUMBRICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  71  letters. 

1.  My  63,  II,  13,  39, 43,  19,  58,  52,  3a,  62  is  one  of  the  States. of 
the  United  States. 

2.  My  17,  SI,  5,  71,  $8,  23,  66,  2  was  a  famous  battle. 
3-  My  47, 21, 67, 30,  61, 42,  14,  37  is  a  renowned  poet. 

4.  My  15, 62, 1, 60, 40, 46  is  what  an  American  Indian  chief  or 
prince  is  sometimes  called. 

5.  My  4,  II,  44,  sS,  65,  30, 42,  3, 27  was  a  son  of  Cephisus,  who 
was  turned  into  a  flower. 

&  My  33,26, 8^  32,-^  45, 41  is  an  earnest  advocate  ctf  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Prohibition  party. 

7-  My  35, 64,  29,  71, 44, 43.  55.  58.  59.  7  ™  a  character  at  the 
Dickens  party. 

8.  My  29, 38, 6a,  70. 34,  ai.  33, 39, 54, 40  is  a  beautiful  poem  by 
an  American  poet. 

9.  My  53, 23,  56,  68,  12,  an  ill-dressed  woman. 

10.  My  10,  69,  24,  70,  9,  44,  57,  25,  31,  40,  70  is  to  be  trampled 
iqwn. 

It.  My  6, 48,  66, 36, 34, 18  is  a  conjunction. 

13.  My  16, 50,  49  is  a  possessive  pronoun. 

My  whole  is  a  familiar  poetic  quotation.  G.  H.  G. 


160.-A  PALATABLE  DISH. 
Take  the  heads  of  the  following  in  the  order  given,  bake  in  a 
shallow  pan  twenty  minutes,  and  serve  with  sauce,  as  a  dessert : 
I.  A  large  bird  (quite  common). 
3.  A  carnivorous,  aquatic  animal  that  feeds  on  fish. 

3.  A  large,  gallinaceous  fowl. 

4.  A  sea-tortoise. 

5.  A  large,  carnivorous,  amphibious  reptile. 

6.  An  aquatic  fowl  of  the  genos  Anser. 

7.  A  species  of  AnguUla, 

8.  An  acantfaopterygious  fish  of  several  species. 

9.  A  grallatorial  bird  inhabitii^  Africa. 

10.  A  quadruped  distinguished  for  its  intelligence. 

11.  A  small  fish  found  in  rivers. 

12.  A  lemurine  animal,  native  of  Madagascar. 

13.  A  small  lizard. 

14.  A  jumping  insecL    Asa. 

I  61. -ANAGRAMS. 
Each  anagram  makes  a  single  word — a  common  noun. 

1.  "  Into  my  arm."  5.  "  There  we  sat." 

2.  "  I  hire  parsons."  6.  "  Nine  thumps." 

3.  "  It's  in  charity."  7.  "Real  fun." 

4.  "  To  love  ruin."    8.  "  Great  helps.' 


____  Joy. 
162.-PR0QRESSIVE  CURTAILMENT. 

(i)  Whole,  I  am  to  terrify  suddenly;  successively  curtailed,  I  be- 
come (2)  caution,  (3)  a  unit  of  a  certain  kind  of  measure,  (4)  a  prefix 
in  the  composition  of  words,  and  (5)  a  letter.  H. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES,  ANAGRAMS,  ETC., 
(Printed  in  Good  Housekeeping  Nos.  93  and  93.) 


I48.-A  SERIES  OP  HISTORICAL  CHARACTERS. 


Answers. — 

I.  Zachary  Taylor. 

3.  James  Polk. 

3.  Fillmore. 

4.  Josephine. 

5.  John  Jay. 

6.  Nelson. 

7.  Burnside. 

8.  Comwallis. 


IIL 


9.  Thomas  Jefferson. 

10.  John  Quincy  Adams. 

11.  Blucher. 

12.  N^xileon  Boni^arte. 

13.  The  Bhwk  Prince. 

14.  Henry  VIII  of  England. 

15.  Charles  I  of  England. 


A  nswer. — 

1.  Little  Neck  Clam-ormf. 

3.  Oy-ster. 

3.  Smelt. 

4.  Sweet-bread-s-A^/</. 
j.  Croqu-ette-s-A0»/e£ 
6.  Tnric-ey. 


14.0.— BILL  OP  FARE. 


7.  Roman-/a:. 

8.  Lett-nce. 

9.  Wa-£er-s-0tMW. 
la  Vanill-a-fvauvi£ 
It.  Coffee. 


I50.-CHARADE. 
Answer. — Cant-elope.   Can'-elope.  Cantelope. 


161.-METAQRAM. 
..^ftntvr.— Wheat.  Heat  Eat  At  T. 


162.-BNIGMA. 

A  HJwer.—M  I LL.  

168.— UNFINISHED  SENTENCES. 
Aruwers.~-t.  Below.  Elbow. 

2.  Dame.  Mead.  Made. 

3.  Italy.  Laity. 

4.  Tears.  Aster.  Stare. 

5.  Wroth.  Throw.  Worth. 


1 64.-CONUNDRUM8. 
Atuwers.—i.  Because  he  axes  (asks)  his  way. 
2.  The  letter  R. 


NEW  PUZZLES  RECEIVED. 
Some  good  contributions  for  the  "Qui 
have  been  received,  which  wilVjMjpceu 
given  at  future  gatherii^  of  tne^Quii 
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Good  Hotjsekeef'IKQ. 


UB&ABT  LEAFLETS. 


Mrs.  Stoddard. 
When  Mrs.  EUnbeth  Stoddard  b^an  to  pnUish  fiction,  the 
world  she  would  have  addressed  was  too  busy  to  listen  to  it  or  to 
read  it,  and  It  seemed  to  fail,  to  the  wonder  of  the  few  who  gave  it 
attention  and  realized  the  pioneer  of  a  new  departure.  But  such 
works  as  "  Two  Men  "  and  "  Temple  House  *'  have  since  found 
many  imitators,  and  the  public  is  very  properly  demanding,  after 
all  these  years,  another  chance  to  read  Mrs.  Stoddard.  "  Temple 
House  "  has  been  published  by  Cassell  &  Co.  in  their  "  Sunshine 
Series  "of  choice  fiction.  It  will  not  move  the  reader  so  deeply 
as  "Two  Men,"  but  it  shows  forth  even  more  explicitly  the  char- 
acter of  the  author's  peculiar  realism.  If  its  personages  seem 
strange  it  is  because  the  objective  study  of  people  in  books  is  so 
unusual.  Current  realism  in  fiction  is  absurdly  unreal  because  it 
undertakes  what  is  impossible  in  real  life— to  analyze  and  set  forth 
all  the  mysteries  of  mind  and  heart  and  motives  of  action,  Mrs. 
Stoddard  puts  her  people  before  us  just  as  we  should  meet  their 
living  counterparts.  The  people  in  "  Temple  House  "  are  unde- 
niably eccentric  and  hard  to  understand,  but  they  are  not  artificial, 
made  to  order  with  plans  and  specifications  covering  their  ultimate 
atoms.  They  seem  to  belong  to  their  environment,  and  there  are 
no  more  interesting  character  studies  to  be  found  in  current  fiction ; 
but  the  reader  must  study  them  for  himself.  In  short,  and  to  re- 
peat, the  author  presents  them  under  the  same  conditions  for  ob- 
servation as  those  which  prevail  in  actual  life,  and  gives  no  arbi- 
trary advantage  by  diving  behind  the  mask  of  their  faces  and  words. 
"Temple  House**  Is  a  no  less  remarkable  story  than  "Two  Men." 
X.et  no  one  essay  It  who  looks  for  "  light "  reading,  for  it  will  de- 
mand the  sharpest  ezerdse  of  bis  faculties,  and  it  will  sharpen 
them,  too.  New  York :  Cassell  &  Co.  Paper,  50  cents. 


English  Classics. 
Two  volumes  of  the  "  Cambridge  Series  of  English  Qassics  " 
have  come  to  hand.  "  Chapters  from  Jane  Austen,"  edited  by 
Oscar  Fay  Adams,  presents  excellent  material  in  compact  form 
for  a  study  of  Miss  Austen's  life  and  writings.  A  generous  num- 
ber of  pages  is  occupied  with  a  biographical  sketch  and  selections 
from  opinions  of  leading  critics.  The  selections  from  Miss 
Austen's  books  comprise  half  a  dozen  chapters  from  each  of  her 
novels,  "  Pride  and  Prejudice,"  "  Sense  and  Sensibility,"  "  North- 
anger  Abbey,"  Mansfield  Park,"  "Emma,**  and  Persuasion,**  so 
selected  as  to  present  the  salient  features  of  each  and  to  afford  a 
comprehensive  idea  of  the  complete  work.  Notes  and  synopses 
of  intervening  portions  accompany  the  chapters.  The  volume  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  study  of  Miss  Austen's  writings,  which  is 
essential  to  a  literary  education.  The  other  volume  of  the  same 
series  at  hand  is  "  Readings  from  the  Waverly  Novels,"  edited  for 
school  and  home  use  by  Albert  F.  Blaisdell.  No  study  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  is  so  satisfactory  as  the  reading  of  his  works  entire, 
and  there  is  smaller  occasion  for  abridging  him  for  study  than  in 
many  less  attractive  of  the  English  classics.  Prof.  Blaisdell, 
indeed,  offers  this  as  only  the  basis  of  a  more  extended  study  of 
Scott's  novels,  and  ft  wiU  have  the  effect  of  inciting  to  such  a 
study.  The  readings  are  judiciously  selected  and  the  story  of 
each  of  the  novels  Is  briefly  told.  Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard.  Price 
75  cents  each.   

Mrs.  Stowe. 

Successful  writers,  the  more  so  in  proportion  to  their  versatility, 
are  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  epigrammatic.  If  they  are  thoi^ht- 
ful  their  work  will  abound  in  paragraphic  wisdom  and  philosophy. 
What  a  book  of  proverbs  might  be  compiled  from  the  terse  flashes 
of  thought  that  gem  the  pages  of  general  literature.  It  is  much 
the  fashion,  of  late,  to  make  collections  of  such  sentences  and 
paragraphs  from  popular  writers.  Abbie  H.  Fairfield  has  per- 
formed this  work  for  the  books  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 
All  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  books  have  been  drawn  upon  for  material, 
and  the  selections  are  classified  in  nine  chapters — "  The  Inner 
Life,"  "Human  Nature,"  "Woman,"  "Children,"  "Education 
"Nature,"  "Literature  and  Art,"  "New  England  Life,"  and 
"  Miscellaneous."  The  title  aptly  describes  the  book — "  Flowers 
and  Fruit  from  the  Writings  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  "—and  the 
volume,  carefully  indexed  and  sub-headed,  will  be  cherished  as  a 


memento  of  the  gifted  woman  who  wrote  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  ** 
and  as  a  treasury  of  some  of  her  best  thot^ht  Boston :  Houghton, 
MifBin&Co.  Price  |x. 

Hlstorlo  Episodes. 
"  Travellers  and  Outiaws ;  Episodes  in  American  Histny,*'  is 
the  title  of  Thomas  Wentworth  Hi^inson's  latest  book.  The 
contents  have  been  published  as  separate  papers,  some  of  them  in 
the  AtlantU  Monihfy,  Harper's  Magazine,  and  the  Century,  and 
several  were  read  and  quoted  with  special  zest,  in  particular  the 
opening  chapter,  on  "  The  Old  Salem  Sea-Captains,"  a  very  attr^ 
tive  relation  of  the  deeds  of  those  doughty  sea  warriors,  who  per- 
formed so  much  brave  and  effective  service  against  the  nation*s 
enemies.  The  other  chapters  are :  "  A  Revolutionary  Congress- 
man on  Horseback,"  "A  New  England  Vagabond,"  "The 
Maroons  of  Jamaica,"  "  The  Maroons  of  Surinam,"  "  Gabriel's 
Defeat,"  " Denmark  Vesey,"  and  "Nat  Turner's  Insumection.** 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  valuable  historical  material  in  these  papers, 
but  their  present  important^  lies  in  their  great  interest  as  making 
up  a  book  of  most  entertaining  and  instructive  reading.  The 
volume  is  fnnushed  with  a  helpful  index.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard. 
Price  #1.50.   

.  "Pansy," 

"  Pansies  for  Thoi^hts  **  is  a  collection  of  choice  panq^r^^ 
and  sentences  containing  pithy  gems  of  thought  and  sentiment 
from  the  writings  of  Mrs.  G.  R.  Alden, "  Pansy."  They  are  selected 
and  compiled  by  Grace  Livingston,  the  author  of  "  A  Chautauqua 
Idyl."  One  is  givenfor  each  day  in  theyear,  andeachis  accompan- 
ied with  a  carefully  selected  Scripture  verse,  so  carefully  selected 
and  so  well  adapted  to  the  sentiment  as  to  betray  the  great  amount 
of  patient  labor  that  the  littie  book  represents.  The  legion  of  lovers 
of  Pansy's  "  earnest,  magnetic,  bright  books  will  rejoice  in  the 
possession  of  this  cbarming  souvenir.  It  is  neatiy  printed  with 
gilt  edges,  bound  in  a  pretty  blue  cover  adorned  with  gold  pansies 
in  outline,  and  comes  in  a  neat  box.  Boston :  D,  Lothrc^  Cmn- 
pany.  Price  75  cents.   

A  Historic  Period. 
"  The  Critical  Period  of  American  History,  1783-1789,"  by  John 
Fiske,  is  a  study  of  '*  the  times  that  tried  men*s  sonis  **  on  the 
American  continent,  by  a  man  whose  contributions  to  corrent 
thought  and  study  have  always  been  characterized  byalndd  style, 
a  scholarly  habit,  and  a  most  intelligent  comprehension  of  his  sub- 
jects. This  work,  which  possesses  all  the  merit  that  has  made 
Mr.  Fiske's  books  sought  after  by  people  who  want  what  is  per- 
manently good  in  literature,  is  a  very  compact  and  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  period  it  covers,  and  has  been  carefully  adapted  from 
a  series  of  lectures  delivered  by  the  author  at  different  times 
within  the  last  four  years.  It  will  be  very  useful  to  students  of 
history.   Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Prim 


"On  Horseback." 
Refers  of  the  periodical  press  who  have  read  and  enjc^ed 
Charles  Dudley  Warner's  records  of  his  many  joumeyinga  over 
American  territory  will  welcome  the  appearance  of  a  p^  of  tbem 

in  book  form.  They  are  gathered  under  the  title,  "  On  Horseback, 
a  Tour  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  with  notes  of 
Travel  in  Mexico  and  California."  Mr.  Warner's  habits  of  close 
observation  and  his  unique,  tasteful  and  happily  humorous  style 
make  a  book  from  his  hand  of  such  a  nature  of  keen  interest  and 
lasting  value.  He  sees  more  and  sees  it  more  accurately  in  a 
short  journey  than  the  average  traveler  in  a  protracted  sojonin. 
The  section  relating  to  Mexico  is  particulariy  good.  Bostm: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Price  f  1.25. 

Holiday  Art. 

Samples  of  L.  Prang  &  Co.'s  holiday  art  publications  indicate 
that  this  enterprising  firm  has  abated  none  of  its  pains  to  put 
brains  and  taste  into  its  designs  and  care  and  skill  into  their  exe- 
cution. The  variety  of  Christmas  and  New  Year's  cards,  calendars, 
booklets  and  tokens  issued  this  year  is  very  great  and  all  are 
very  beautiful,  while  some  are  especially  fige  and  satisfying.  Their 
array  of  art  books  is  unusualW  stronginKxcdlence,  and  their  hand- 
painted  satin  art  souvenirs  ii^'i^SRSj^eas^f^ftrf^didip^  wia 
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Sprinofield,  Mass.,  December  33, 1888. 


Rigisttred  at  S^inefifid  Pojt-Offics  as  stond-elats  mail  rttatttr. 

All  commaiiicKtloiu  for  the  Editorial  Department  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  (rf  Good  HoasBEBBPiNG,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Postage  stamps  most  accompany  all  contributions  sent  for  etUtoiial  coosiden- 
Hon,  when  the  writen  de^  the  return  of  thdr  HSS.,  If  not  accepted. 

The  number  opposite  a  snbscribtt's  name,  on  the  address  labd  attached  to  each 
Issue  of  Good  HonSBKBBFiNs,  shows  to  what  number  the  subsorlptloa  has 

been  paid. 

This  issue  of  Good  HoDSSKBEriNc  is  copyrighted,  but  our  exchanges  are 
invited  to  extract  from  its  colomns— due  credit  being  gimt— as  they  may  dedre, 
save  the  contributions  of  Hiss  Hasia  Pakloa,  all  rig^iti  in  these  being  espe- 
cially reserved  to  the  writer. 

The  special  papers  which  appear  in  Good  Houshkbiping  will  be  written 
expressly  for  its  pages  by  oar  selected  contribtttors,  and,— wiOi  rare  excep^ons,— 
the  entire  Table  of  Cwttants  will  be  served  op  frnn  our  own  larder.  Whenever 
weborrowfromanei^ibora  Ut  (rf  thfaora  Ute  of  that,  we  shall  say  where  sadi 
bit  or  Ute  came  from,  and  to  wham  it  belongs. 


To  Au.  Nbwsdbalbxs. 
Ret^  Newsdealers  can  send  thrir  orders  for  Good  Hodsbbbbping  to  ttie 
News  Companies  from  which  they  procure  their  regular  supplies  and  have  them 
fil^  It  will  be  fumbhed  regularly  by  the  following  companies:  American 
News  Co.,  International  Nevrs  Co.,  National  News  Co.,  New  York  News  Ca, 
New  York ;  American  News  Co.,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  Omaha  and  St.  Paul ; 
Brooklyn  News  Co.,  and  Williamsbarg  News  Co.,  Brooklyn;  Baltimore  News 
Co.,  Baltimore;  Central  News  Ca,  FfaUadelidiia ;  Cindnnatl  News  Ca.Cin- 
dmiati ;  Clevdsnd  News  Co.,  Cleveland ;  New  England  News  Ca,  Boston ; 
Western  News  Ca,  Chicago;  Pittsburg  News  Co.,  Pittsburg;  Washmgton  News 
Ca,  Washington,  D.  C;  Newark  News  Co.,  Newark;  St  Lonb  News  Ca,  St 
Louts ;  New  Orleans  News  Ca,  New  Orleans ;  San  Francisco  News  Ca,  San 
Fiandsco;  Rhode  Island  News  Co.,  Providence;  Albany  News  Co.,  Albany; 
Northern  News  Ca,  Troy;  Detroit  News  Ca,  Detroit;  Hootreal  News  Ca 
Hontnga;  Toronto  News  Ca,  Toronto  and  CUfton,  Canada. 


OOOD  HOnSEEEEFIHa  0HKISTICA8  aiBLETS. 

A  Chbebfol  Gitbk. 
God  loveth  a  cheerful  gtver.* 

Two  OP  A  Kind. 
Merry  Christinas  and  Happy  New  Year  t 
Tk>  Oitm  Gift  Day. 
Christmas  Day  the  gift-day  of  all  the  year. 

Thb  Brightbst  OP  All. 
Christmas  cheer  the  brig^est  cheer  of  all. 

GiVB  TO  Somebody. 
If  you  have  no  one  to  whom  to  give,  give  to  some  one  else. 

Accounts  that  do  not  Balakcb  Wbll. 
Do  not  make  Christmas  a  day  of  balandi^  accounts  of  gifts. 

But  Not  as  High  as  Hascah  Hong. 
Happy  is  the  goose  that  hangs  high  the  week  before  Christmas. 

"  The  Smokh  that  so  Gracbfully  Curled."  t 
Santa  Claus  comes  down  the  chimney  when  love  kindles  the  fire. 

No  Nbbd  or  "Knocking  on  the  Door." 
Christmas  is  the  day  when  the  children  get  up  without  being 
c^led. 

True  Sentiment. 
Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year,  but  it  should  last  all  the  year 
round. 

Hbart  and  Hands. 
Give  generously;  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  Ae  hand 
giveth. 

GiviNo  Unselfishly. 

Happy  is  he  who  expects  no  gifts  for  himsel£-^e  can  give  most 
unselfishly. 


In  its  Application. 


The  spirit  of  Christmas  Day  is  good  will,  aiv)  'fing  i 

ession  of  it. 


is  the  ex- 


pression 

*  Borrowed  from  St  Paul,  for  the  occasion, 
t  Abbnvlsted  from  Thomas  Moore. 


Embbr  Days. 

America  gave  thanks  in  November;  all  the  world  gives  thanks 

in  December. 

Trreb  Blessings  in  One. 
Bless  the  children  I  bless  Old  Santa  Claus  1  and  don't  forget  to 
Uess  the  goose  I 

Harmonious  Bells. 
Christmas  bells  are  always  chimes ;  they  are  harmonized  on  the 
major  chord  of  love. 

The  Good  Old  Custom. 
Hang  up  the  stockings !   Don't  let  the  good  old  custom  fall  into 
innocuous  desuetude. 

Gifts  of  Love  and  Gifts  for  Show. 
Better  is  a  little  gift  where  love  is  than  a  necklace  of  diamonds 
for  appearance's  sake. 

"All  that  Hb  Had." 
Be  not  stinted  in  your  giving;  Christ,  whose  Urth  you  com- 
memorate, gave  himself  and  bis  life. 

Christmas  Etiquette. 
The  most  approved  invitation  etiquette  for  a  Christmas  dinner 
is  that  prescribed  in  Luke  xiv,  12-14. 

Sacred  Family  Skcrbts. 
There  is  mystery  all  about  us  in  the  days  before  Christmas ;  let 
no  man  pry  too  closely  into  his  &mily  secrets. 

Ditto  Husband-Ditto  Wife. 
Give  your  wife  something  for  herself— not  a  piece  of  furniture  or 
an  article  for  family  use.   Ditto  as  to  your  husband. 

To,  not  From. 

He  who  gives  expecting  to  receive  gifts  in  return,  gives  to  him- 
self and  not  to  others.   Good  will  is  to,  not  fivm  men. 

Good  Tasts  in  Giving. 
Let  your  good  will  be  guided  by  judgment ;  the  real  Santa  Claus 
seeks  to  please  the  receiver's  taste  rather  than  his  own. 

Where  "No  Admittance"  is  out  of  Place. 
The  goose  is  the  traditional  Christmas  bird,  but  in  tolerant 
America  all  viands  are  admitted  to  the  Christmas  table. 

"A  Power  in  the  Land." 
Santa  Claus  is  not  a  myth ;  he  is  very  much  alive  and  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  60,000,000  man-power  in  the  United  States  alone. 

Good  for  thb  Digbstioh. 
The  consciousness  that  you  have  made  somebody  happy  will  be 
a  better  relish  than  currant  jelly  for  your  Christmas  goose. 
Typical  Inheritance. 
Christmas,  in  a  way,  typifies  the  mission  of  the  gospel  to  the 
heathen ;  the  leading  features  of  its  festivities  were  adapted  from 
the  pagan  feast    the  Saturnalia. 

Childhood  Faith. 
Talk  about  faith !   What  rock-founded  creed  of  men  equals  the 
immovable  and  unquestioning  belief  of  childhood  in  the  genuine- 
ness and  goodness  of  St.  Nicholas  ? 

"A  HousB  Full  and  a  Holb  Full."  * 
Don't  give  the  minister  i  pair  of  slippers  nor  the  editor  a  pen- 
wiper.  If  they  have  been  long  in  the  business,  they  have  a  barrel 
or  two  of  these  articles  already  on  hand. 

Christmas  Firelight. 
How  much  brighter  the  fires  on  our  own  Christmas  hearths  will 
look,  when  we  know  that  we  have  been  the  means  of  brightening 
a  fire  that  had  grown  dim  on  some  other  hearthstone. 

Good  Wishes  and  Good  Deeds. 
Emphasize  and  substantiate  your  good  wishes  with  good  deeds. 
You  can, best  say  "  Merry  Christmas ! "  when  you  have  done  some- 
thing to  help  make  it  so.   Let  benefaction  attend  benevolence. 
A  CosHOFOLrTAK  Saint. 
Santa  Qaus  belongs  to  no  nationality;  he  gives  as  generously  in 
German  as  in  English,  and  stufiFs  little  Johnny  Crapaud's  stock- 
ings as  full  as  those  of  his  little  Dutch  cousins  or  the  children  of 
Yankee  Land.   He  speaks  a  universal  language  and  holds  the 
suffrage  of  humanity. 


*  A  feather  from  the  wing  of  Mother  Goose. 
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aOOD  THDTOa  II  OOOD  HOnSEKEEFDra. 

"  Cbristmas  Chimes "  are  ringing  all  over  Christendom,  and 
Helen  Chase'  has  imprisoned  their  echoes  in  some  charmiog  verse. 

W.  B.  CoBsitt  has  produced  a  very  beautiful  variation  on  the  old 
theme  of  peace  and  good  will  in  the  touching  story  of  "  Cbristmas 
Eve."  It  should  move  all  readers  to  yield  to  the  Christ-spirit  of 
forgivlDg  tove. 

Rebecca  Cameron's  directions  for  preparing  "A  Few  Christmas 
Dainties  "  tempts  the  palate  in  its  very  reading. 

Isabel  Gordon  offers  very  welcome  and  helpful  su^estions 
about  "  Christmas  Gifts,"  and  another  chapter  in  the  same  line  is 
Annie  Curd's  "A  Little  Giri'a  Christmas  Box,"  while  the  sugges- 
tion for  "A  Penwiper,"  by  Karin  Casa,  is  a  charming  one.  House- 
holds where  these  articles  are  read  wilt  not  tack  for  resources  for 
the  designing  of  suitable  Christmas  tokens. 

The  chapter  on  "  Christmas  in  Germany  "  gives  an  interesting 
hint  of  Christmas  customs  "  im  Vaterland." 

Some  old  things  are  good  things.  It  may  be  worth  while  to 
renew  some  of  the  "  Christmas  Cheer  in  Cot  and  Castle/'  a-many 
years  ago,  as  described  by  Clinton  Monti^ue. 

"  Dick's  Christmas  Gift"  is  C.  A.  Kiefe*s  story  about  a  good 
husband's  blunder,  and  it  is  very  lifelike. 

There  is  a  p^  of  Christmas  poetry,  full  of  the  Christmas  ring, 
besides  other  deli^tful  verse  on  other  pages. 

If  everybody  gets  a  Christmas  basket,  filled  after  Glin  Burton's 
recipes,  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  grumble  for  lack  of  delicious 
sweets. 

Seasonable  hints  about  gowns  and  bonnets  are  given  in  Helena 
Rowe's  fashion  article. 

Come  old  and  young  and  great  and  small  and  join  in  onr  Christ- 
mas Cheer  and  siog  our  Christmas  Songs.  Good  Housbkeeping 
will  leave  nothing  undone  to  give  you  a  Merry  Christmas  and 
Happy  New  Year. 

And  don't  foi^t  to  taste  the  "  Christmas  Giblets." 


IfEFfl  BBE88  BEF02UL 

Dress  reform  for  men  would  be  a  good  cry  to  take  up,  for  there 
is  DO  doubt  that  the  tables  could  be  turned  on  the  men  on  the 
question  of  summer  clothing.  The  weight  of  a  man's  clothing  in 
summer  is  greater  than  that  of  a  woman.  This  was  decided  some 
time  ago  by  the  actual  weighing  of  clothing  and  the  woman's 
weighed  three  pounds  and  nine  ounces,  while  the  man's  weighed 
eight  pounds  and  ten  ounces.  The  editor  of  a  certain  daily  news- 
paper cries  out  in  distress :  **  A  tailor  who  is  ingenious  enough  to 
invent  a  scheme  for  summer  clothing  for  men  which  wilt  leave  out 
the  starched  shirt,  and  stilt  be  neat  and  becoming,  will  merit  the 
praise  of  many  sufferers,  and  ought  to  make  a  fortune." 

Women  are  the  envy  of  men  in  hot  weather,  on  account  of  the 
lightness  and  coolness  of  their  clothing.  The  greatest  anathema 
is  directed  against  the  cotton  shirt  and  now  that  it  is  somewfaat.the 
style  to  wear  a  woolen  shirt  in  summer,  for  undress  comfort,  there 
is  plenty  of  evidence  that  the  woolen  garment  is  preferred  to  the 
cotton.  A  correspondent  writes :  "  For  over  twenty  jrears  I  have 
worn  the  ordinary  loose  flannel  shirts  for  comfort  and  health ;  linen 
dickey,  collar  and  cuffs  for  weak-minded  concession  to  appear- 
ances, and  never  an  undershirt.  Same  in  winter  as  in  summer. 
Results,  never  a  serious  cold  or  illness,  and  ability  to  do  a  ten-mile 
average  walk  daily  the  year  round."  The  protest  against  cotton 
dotbingfor  men  has  taken  scientific  form  In  the  hands  of  Dr. 

egar,  and  a  considerable  revotution  has  set  in  toward  woolen 
hing  in  place  of  it. 


BOOK  KEMORAVDA. 

A  Russian  Novel. 
We  are  getting  plenty  of  Russian  literature  nowadays.  This 
translation  by  Jeremiah  Curtin  of  "  Taias  Bulba,"  a  historical 
novel  of  Russia  ^nd  Poland  by  Nicolat  Vasilyevttch  Gogol,  was 
made  several  years  ago,  but  the  ai^Ute  for  Russian  writings  was 
not  so  great  then  as  now.  It  is  of  much  interest  as  a  lecture  of 
life,  character  and  events  in  an  important  period  of  the  contest 
between  the  Cossacks  and  the  Poles,  and  of  value  for  this  reason, 
because  its  author  is  a  man  of  high  rank  in  Russian  letters.  "Taras 
Bulba"  tempts  to  a  longer  and  more  detailed  review  than  the 
space  at  command  will  permit.  No  collecUon  of  Russian  litera- 
ture is  complete  without  it  New  Yoric ;  John  B.  Alden.  Price 
SO  cents.   

Memory  Systems. 
Memory  systems  have  received  much  attention  of  late  and  the 

notoriety  of  the  "  Loisette  "  system  has  enhanced  popular  interest 
in  the  subject.  The  book  on  "  Memory  Systems,  New  and  Otd," 
by  A.  E.  Middleton  has  been  issued  In  a  revision  of  the  second 
English  edition,  with  additional  chapters  by  G.  S.  Fellows.  It  is 
of  very  great  interest  and  must  be  of  considerable  value  to  any 
one  contemplating  memory  training.  It  explains  the  elements  of 
all  the  "systems."  New  York:  G.  S.  Fellows  &  Co.  Price 
50  cents.   

A  Boya'  Story. 

Young  I  e'aders  will  be  glad  to  read  another  story  by  }.  T.  i*row> 
bridge,  one  of  the  standard  writers  of  boys'  stories.  This  is 
"  Biding  His  Time,"  and  it  comes  in  as  No.  2,  of  the  "Start  in 
Life  "  Stories.  It  tells  of  a  poor  boy  in  Ohio,  who  came  to  Massa^ 
chusetts  in  search  of  his  fortune  and  how  he  fared,  relates  all  the 
trouble  he  felt  into  and  how  he  got  out  again,  and  brings  him 
through  in  good  shi^e— alt  in  a  fascinating  style  and  with  whole- 
some purpose.  Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard.  Price  f  i. 

A  Library  of  Romance. 

Brentano's  have  issued  the  initial  numlwr  of  their  "  Romantic 
Library,"  with  these  tales—"  Jettatura,"  hy  Th^hile  Gautier, "  A 
Noble  Sacrifice,"  by  Paul  Ftfval,  and  "The  Black  Pearl,"  by  Vic- 
torien  Sardou.  There  will  no  doubt  be  a  very  brisk  demand  for 
these  extremely  fascinating  French  romances.  The  second  numlwr 
will  contain  another  of  Gautier's  stories  and  two  of  Balzac's.  New 
York:  Brentano's.  Paper,  50  cents. 


TWO  BIOE  GIFT  BOOKS. 

In  the  very  lai^e  and  varied  line  of  art  books  published  for  the 
holiday  season  by  L.  Prang  &  Co.  of  Boston,  the  most  beautiful 
and  rich  is  the  book  of  "Mother  Songs,"  or  **Bal>y*s  Lullaby 
Book."  It  is  certainly  the  finest  and  most  elaborate  art-publica- 
tion of  its  character  yet  attempted  by  this  firm,  if  not  by  any  house, 
It  is  a  lai^  quarto  and  the  stiff  covers  are  padded  and  covered 
with  surah  sateen,  printed  with  a  tasteful  design  in  rich  colors. 
The  leaves  are  finely-finished  card  and  there  are  fourteen  poems, 
one  openii^  and  one  dming,  and  twelve  mother's  songs,  one  lor 
each  month.  These  poems  are  written  by  Charles  Stuart  Pratt 
and  the  songs  are  separately  set  to  music  by  G.  W.  Chad  wick. 
Each  is  accompanied  with  a  beautiful  full-page  illnstratlim  in  in^ 
tation  of  water-color,  from  original  water-color  paintings  by  W.  L 
Taylor,  besides  a  title-page,  frontispiece  and  a  number  of  vignettes 
by  the  same  artist  The  plates  are  set  on  background  <tf  MdId  tint 
and  the  effect  is  very  rich  and  artistic.  The  whole  is  a  fit  expres- 
sion of  the  music,  poetry  andi^^oi  babyhood  apdiJiiotlierlwod, 
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and  is  a  chamung  gift-book.  The  price  is  $7,501  and  it  is  also  pub- 
lished bound  in  padded  seal  with  gilt  edfes  and  rounded  comers, 
for  $13.50. 

Another,  only  a  little  less  fine  and  perhaps  more  desirable  for 
some  red^nts  of  Christmas  gifts,  is  "  The  Home  of  Shakespestfe," 
a  somewhat  smaller  volume,  bound  in  linen,  with  beveled  edges  and 
stamped  iu  white  and  gold,  and  ccQtaining  quotations  from  Shakes- 
peare, with  fuU-p^e  illustrations  from  water-cotor  sketches  made 
in  and  around  Stratford  by  Louis  K.  Harlow.  These  include  the 
Shakespeare  House,  the  West  Gate,  Guy's  Mill,  Warwick  and 
Kenilwortfa  Castles,  the  West  Tower,  the  Old  Mill,  the  Bridge. 
Anne  Hathaway*s  Cottage,  the  Weir's  Walk,  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
the  Avenue  and  the  Tomb.  As  a  literary  and  art  souvenir  it  is 
especially  desirable  and  choice.   Price  I3. 


OHABITABLE  TOKEV. 

A  lai^  and  varied  work  of  charity  is  done  by  women  in  New 
York,  most  of  them  wealthy  women.  In  £act  charity  is  a  fashion 
and  is  a  recognized  way  of  getting  into  society.  There  are  women 
who  subscribe  to  hospitals  and  to  building  funds,  who  send  maga- 
zines and  other  publications  to  the  Young  Women's  Christian  As- 
sociation, who  send  clothing  and  delicades  to  the  sick,  and  who 
see  that  working  girls  have  a  vacation  in  the  country;  there  are 
women  who  contribute  to  the  building  up  of  an  industrial  school, 
an  employment  society  and  the  charitable  wotic  of  church  parishes ; 
who  send  flowers  to  poor  girls'  entertainments,  who  help  girls  to 
get  a  musical  education  and  who  put  sewing  machines  where  they 
are  sadly  needed.  Other  ladies  send  ice-cream  and  flowers  to  con- 
valescing hospital  patients  and  receive  sick  women  in  their  cot- 
tages at  the  seashore ;  they  do  good  work  at  the  New  York  In- 
firmary for  Women  and  Children,  among  the  poor  of  their  neigh- 
borhoods and  among  poor  girls  everywhere. 

Women  are  officers  of  the  Loan  Relief  Society  the  Women's 
Missionary  Society,  the  New  York  Exchange  for  Women's  Work, 
the  Association  of  Working  Girls'  Societies,  and  the  Young  Wo- 
men's Christian  Association.  Wealthy  women  make  possible  the 
free  instruction  of  working  women  and  their  employment  bureaus, 
and  aid  the  Cooper  Union  Woman's  Art  Schools.  Women  are 
more  or  less  connected  with  the  Magdalen's  Home,  the  Improved 
Dwellings  Association,  the  Industrial  Educational  Association, 
and  many  other  organizations;  and  the  various  work  of  charity 
^ed  or  sustained  by  women  is  of  immense  proportions.  A  good 
thing  about  most  of  these  charities  is  that  they  are  well-directed 
and  do  not  take  the  place  of  e£Eort  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
helped.  . 

GOOD  WOBSS  FOB  OOOD  EOTTa£E£EFIV0. 

Good  Housekeeping  is  the  most  successful  venture  in  behalf 
of  home  literature  that  comes  to  our  table. — Building  News. 

Good  Housekeeping  is  a  thorot^hly  practical  aid  in  the  per- 
fonnance  of  all  kinds  of  household  duties.— TtUtcept. 


Good  Housekeepino  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  publications 
for  the  home  that  we  have  ever  seen,  and  we  doubt  whether  it  has 
its  superior  in  all  the  land.— AtSKrAT  City  Implement  and  Farm 
Journal.   

No  lady  can  read  that  best  of  all  publications,  Good  Hovse- 
KEEpiNO,  without  receiving  benefit  equal  to  five  times  the  price.— 
Cemadian  Statesman.   

Good  Housekeeping  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  very  best  <A  all 
the  paUications  of  its  class,  and  is  invaluable  to  all  housekeepers, 
young  or  iiA^Uudsm  (/V.  K)  Daily  Republiean. 


HOME  OOBBESFOHDEHOE. 


*-A  BIT  OF  PUDDING.  PLEASE." 

Editor  tfQxxm  Housskekpihg  : 

"  I  do  remember  me  my  fault  this  day ! "  qnoth  Pharaoh's  chief 
butler,  and  I  am  fain  to  make  the  same  confession  because  I  never 
told  these  dear  people  how  to  make  their  cocoanut,  lemon  and 
transparent  puddings  1   Never  mind,  here  I  come  "  clippety." 

Cocoanut  Pudding. — One  cocoanut  peeled  and  grated,  one  tumbler- 
ful of  sweet  cream,  one  pound  of  white  sugar,  one-half  of  a  pound  of 
fresh  butter,  and  the  whites  of  fifteen  eggs  beaten  light  and  added  last. 
Make  the  paste  {pufi  paste  always)  before  getting  the  cocoanut  ready  to 
put  into  it.  Cream  the  butter  and  sugar  together,  stir  in  the  cream  then 
the  cocoanut  by  degrees  until  it  is  all  well  beaten  in,  and  lastly  beat 
the  egg  whites  and  put  them  in  ;  fill  the  pie-plates  (it  will  fill  two  large 
ones),  trim  them  fancifully  with  strips  of  paste  and  bake  a  delicate  brown. 

Cocoanut  puddings  require  no  other  flavoring  than  that  of  the 

nut  itself. 

Lemon  Podding.— Grate  the  rinds  of  siz  fresh  lemons  into  the  juice 
of  three,  beat  the  yolks  of  sixteen  eggs  and  sixteen  tablespoonfnls  of 
white  sugar  together,  add  a  like  quantity  of  melted  butter,  and  four 
crackers  finely  powdered.  Now  add  the  lemon  juice  and  grated  peel 
and  beat  all  together  until  very  light.  Cover  your  pie-plates  with  puff 
paste,  fill  them  with  the  pudding  mixture  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Transparent  Pudding.— Take  the  yolks  of  a  dozen  eggs,  a  pound  of 
sugar,  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  butter,  the  grated  rind  of  two  oranges 
and  the  juice  of  one.  Put  all  these  together  in  a  pan  and  set  on  a  few 
dull  coals  and  stir  it  until  it  gets  thick  and  clear  like  honey;  then  line 
pie-plates  with  puff  paste;  fill  two-thirds  full  of  this  mixture  and  bake 
carefully. 

Don't  eat  a  very  large  slice  unless  you  can  defy  dyspepsia,  for  it 
is  one  of  the  paths  through  which  our  grandftithers  walked  straight 
into  gout !    Rebecca  Cameron. 

housekeeping  under  difficulties. 

Akron,  Ohio. 

Editor  ^  Good  Housekeeping  : 

I  have  been  housekeeping  for  twenty-one  years  and  my  early 
experience  was  undoubtedly  that  of  all  beginners  who  strive  to 
become  good  cooks.  I  always  took  the  greatest  pains,  givii^very 
close  attention  to  details,  and  usually  hit  upon  the  hardest  way.  I 
have  foimd  in  later  years  that  though  there  is  a  hard  way  there  is 
also  an  easier  one  for  doing  almost  all  kinds  of  household  work. 
So  in  cooking,  where  I  find  I  can  cut  across  lots,  with  equally  good 
and  frequently  better  results  than  by  going  around,  why,  I  natu- 
rally adopt  the  quicker  and  easier  method.  Then  being  the  wife 
of  a  physician  and  for  sixteen  years  without  help,  I  was  really 
driven  into  finding  ways  for  doing  things,  so  that  my  hands  could 
be  at  the  service  of  door-bell  and  telephone. 

I  enclose  for  your  use  three  of  my  own  recipes,  which  have  been 
tested  scores  of  times  by  myself  and  neighbors  to  whom  they  have 
been  given.  So  far  as  I  know  they  have  never  been  in  print.  I  am 
sure  any  woman  who  may  care  to  follow  them  will  be  gratified  by 
the  results.    Huloa  M.  Jacobs. 

Drop  Biscurr.— One  pint  of  flour,  one-half  of  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
three  teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  melted 
butter  in  a  scant  cupful  of  tepid  milk,  to  which  is  alsd  added  one  e^ 
beaten  very  light  Sift  the  dry  ingredients  together,  stir  in  the  wetting 
and  drop  from  a  dessertspoon.  One  spoonful  makes  a  biscuit  Bake 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  minntes. 

Crbam  Biscuit.— One  pint  of  flour  with  which  is  sifted  three  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  baking-powder  and  one-half  of  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one- 
half  of  a  pint  of  cream  and  add  to  it  one  teaspoonful  of  melted  butter, 
unless  the  cream  is  very  thick,  stir  together  and  use  a  dessertspoonful 
for  a  biscuit,  smoothing  them  with  a  knife  dipped  in  milk.  Balce  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 

Cookies.— One-half  of  a  cupful  of  butter,  one  and  one-fourth  cupfats 
of  finest  granulated  sugar,  four  taUespoonfuls  of  thick  cream,— these 
three  ingredients  beaten  together;  then  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  after 
which  three  full  cups  of  flour  with  which  has  been  most  thoroughly 
mixed  one  heaping  teaspoonful  of  baking-powder,  a  little  nutmeg  Qf  you 
like  the  flavor),  and  lastly  the  whites  of  four  eggs  whipped  until  they  are 
quite  dry.  One  teaspoonful  of  dough  malurva  good-sited  cooky. 
Spread  with  a  knife  until  it  is|^he^|i^^1^38h^^^(^l^i|(^  Ten 
minutes  is  usually  long  enough  for  Baking.  O 
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A  PAGE  or  FUCMTIVE  TEB8E. 
Gathubd  Here  and  Thus. 


CHRISTMAS  BELLS. 
I  heard  the  bells  on  Christmas  Day 
Their  old,  familiar  carols  play, 

And  wild  and  sweet 

The  words  repeat 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men  I 
And  thoi^ht  how,  as  the  day  had  come. 
The  belfries  of  all  Christendom 

Had  rolled  along 

The  unbroken  song 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men  I 
'  Till  ringing,  singing  on  its  way. 
The  world  rerolTed  from  night  to  day, 

A  voice,  a  chime, 

A  chant  sublime 
Of  petce  on  earth,  good-will  to  men  I 
Then  from  each  black,  accursed  mouth 
The  cannon  thandered  in  the  South, 

And  with  the  sound 

The  carols  drowned 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men  I 
It  was  as  if  an  earthquake  rent 
The  hearth-stones  of  a  continent 

And  made  forlorn 

The  households  bom 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men  I 
And  in  despair  I  bowed  my  bead ; 
"There  is  no  peace  on  earth,"  I  said; 

"  For  hate  is  strong, 

And  mocks  the  song 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men  t  " 
Then  pealed  the  bells  more  loud  and  deep  : 
"  God  is  not  dead  ;  nor  doth  he  sleep  I 

The  Wrong  shall  fail. 

The  Right  prevail. 
With  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men  1  " 
— Henry  W.  Longfellow. 


CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 
There's  a  simg  in  the  air  I 

There's  a  star  in  the  sky  I 
There's  a  mother's  deep  prayer 
And  a  baby's  low  cry  I  [sing. 
And  the  star  rains  its  fire  while  the  Beautiful 
For  the  manger  of  Bethlehem  cradles  a  King  1 
There's'a  tumult  of  joy 

O'er  the  wonderful  birth. 
For  the  Virgin's  sweet  boy 
Is  the  Lord  of  the  earth.  [sing. 
Ay  I  the  star  rains  its  fire,  and  the  Beautiful 
For  the  manger  of  Bethlehem  cradles  a  King  I 
In  the  light  of  the  star 

Lie  the  ages  impearled, 
And  that  song  from  afar 
Has  swept  over  the  world ; 
Every  hearth  is  aflame,  and  the  Beautiful  sing, 
In  the  homes  of  the  nations  that  Jesus  is  King  I 
We  rejoice  in  the  light 

And  we  echo  the  song 
That  comes  down  through  the  night 
From  the  heavenly  throng  ; 
Aye  1  we  shout  to  the  lovely  Evangel  they  bring. 
And  we  greet  in  His  cradle  our  Savior  and  King. 

 —r  G.  Holland. 

PEACE  AND  GOOD-WILL. 

Datk  falls  the  night,  withheld  the  day. 

Weary  we  fare  perplexed  and  chill, 
\xA  by  one  little  guiding  ray 
Shining  from  centuries  far  away —  [will. 

Good-will  and  Peace.   Peace  and  Good- 
Through  eighteen  hundred  stormy  years 

The  dear  notes  ring,  and  will  not  cease; 
And  past  all  mists  of  mortal  tears 


The  guiding  star  rebukes  our  fears- 
Peace  and  Good-will,    Good-irill  and 
Peace. 

Shine,  blessed  star,  the  night  is  black : 
Shine,  and  the  heavens  with  radiance  fill. 

While  on  thy  slender,  guiding  track 

The  angel  voices  echo  back — 
Good-will  and  Peat».   Peace  and  Good- 
will. 

~~SuKm  Coelidge. 


BURN  FAGOT  BURN. 
Bum  fagot,  burn  I  and  hear  my  song ; 
It  sings  the  present,  be  it  right  or  wrong. 
Crackle  and  hiss  and  snap,  and  smoke  and  flame : 
And  symbolize  the  past,  but  in  a  name. 
Bnrn  fagot,  bum  1 

Symbolize  destructiveness,  symbolize  the  age, 
Symbolize  the  added  light  of  every  turning  page. 
Symbolize  the  passing  thought,  that  nothing 

seems  to  last. 
And  symbolize  with  ashes,  a  glory  that  is  past. 
Bum  fagot,  bum  I 

Keep  the  burning  present,  consume  yoorself 
you  may. 

You  symbolize  a  light  that  can  only  come  to  stay. 
And  fagots  in  their  ashes,  shall  be  fagots  to 

remain 

Through  fagots  of  another  growth,  to  burn  and 
bum  again. 

Bum  fagot,  burn  1 

— ChUago  Shopping  by  Mail. 


CHRISTMAS  IN  OLDEN  TIME 
Heap  on  more  wood,  the  wind  is  chill ; 
But  let  it  whistle  as  it  will ; 
We'll  keep  our  Christmas  merry  still.  . 
And  well  our  Christian  sires  of  old 
Loved,  when  the  year  its  course  had  rolled. 
And  brought  blithe  Christmas  back  again. 
With  all  its  hospitable  train. 
Domestic  and  religious  rite 
Gave  honor  to  the  holy  night 
On  Christmas  Eve  the  bells  were  rung; 
On  Christmas  Eve  the  mass  was  song ; 
That  only  night  in  all  the  year 
Saw  the  stoled  priest  the  chalice  rear. 
The  damsel  donned  her  kirtle  sheen ; 
The  hall  was  dressed  with  holly  green ; 
Forth  to  the  wood  did  merry  men  go 
To  gather  in  the  mistletoe. 
Then  opened  wide  the  baron's  hall 
To  vassal,  tenant,  serf  and  all : 
Power  laid  his  rod  of  rule  aside. 
And  Ceremony  doffed  his  pride; 
The  heir,  with  roses  in  his  shoes, 
That  night  might  village  partner  dioose; 
The  lord  underogating  share 
The  vulgar  game  of  "  post  and  pair." 
All  hail  with  uncontrolled  delight 
And  general  voice  the  happy  night 
That  to  the  cottage,  as  the  crown, 
Brought  tidings  of  salvation  down. 

—Sir  Waiter  Seott. 

THE  LANDING  OF  THE  PILGRIMS. 

The  breaking  waves  dashed  high 

On  a  stern  and  rock-bound  coast, 
And  the  woods  against  a  stormy  sky 

Their  giant  branches  tossed  ; 
And  the  heavy  night  hung  dark 

The  hills  and  the  waters  o'er. 
When  a  band  of  exiles  moored  their  bark 

On  the  wild  New  England  shore. 
Not  as  the  conqueror  comes. 

They,  the  true-hearted  came  ; 
Not  with  the  roll  of  the  stirring  drums 


And  the  trumpet  that  sounds  of  fame  I 
Not  as  the  flying  come, 

In  silence  and  in  fear ; 
They  ^ook  the  depths  of  the  forest  gaxm 

With  their  hymns  of  lofty  cheer. 

Amid  the  storm  they  sang 

And  the  stars  heard,  and  the  sea. 
And  the  sounding  aisles  of  the  dim  woods  wag 

To  the  anthem  of  the  free. 
The  ocean  eagle  soared 

From  his  nest  by  the  white  waves'  foam. 
And  the  rocking  pines  of  the  forest  roared , 

This  was  their  welcome  home. 

There  were  men  with  hoary  hair 

Amid  that  pilgrim  band ; 
Why  had  they  come  to  wither  there. 

Away  from  their  childhood's  land? 
There  was  woman's  fearless  eye 

Lit  by  her  deep  love's  truth ; 
There  was  manhood's  brow,  serenely  high, 

And  the  fiery  heart  of  youth. 

What  sought  they  thus  afar  } 

Bright  jewels  of  the  mine? 
The  wealth  of  seas  ?  the  spoils  of  war  ? 

They  sought  a  faith's  pure  shrioe. 
Aye,  call  it  holy  ground 

The  stul  where  first  they  trod ; 
They  left  unstained  what  there  they  found. 

Freedom  to  worship  God. 

— J'tUda  Hamans. 


THE  NATIVITY. 

O  ye  fearful  shepherds. 

Watchers  in  the  night. 
When  the  heavens  opened 

Darkness  into  light  I 
Little  knew  ye  who  was  he, 
The  Savior  of  the  world  to  be. 
Lord  of  men  and  angels,  when 

Rang  their  songs  throughout  the  sky : 

"  Glory  be  to  God  on  high, 
Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men." 

O  we  happy  Christians, 

Watchers  of  the  night. 
Joyful  to  our  darkness 

Comes  the  heavenly  light! 
For  we  know  the  Lord  is  he, 
The  Savior  of  the  world  to  be ; 
Let  us  with  the  angels,  then. 

Sing  that  song  yet  in  the  sky : 

"  Glory  be  to  God  on  high. 
Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men." 

•^arak  Flower  Adamt. 


AT  THE  LAST. 
The  stream  is  calmest  when  it  nears  the  tide. 
The  flowers  are  sweetest  at  eventide, 
The  birds  most  musical  at  close  of  day. 
The  saints  divinest  when  they  pass  away. 
Morning  is  holy,  but  a  holier  charm 
Lies  folded  in  evening's  robe  of  balm ; 
And  weary  men  must  ever  love  her  best. 
For  morning  calU  to  toil,  but  night  to  rest. 
She  comes  from  heaven  and  <m  her  wings  doth 
bear 

A  holy  fragran(x,  like  the  breath  of  prayer 
Footsteps  of  angels  follow  in  her  trace. 
To  shut  the  weary  eyes  of  Day  in  peace. 

All  things  are  hushed  before  her,  as  he  throns 
O'er  earth  and  sky  her  mantle  of  repose ; 
There  is  a  calmer  beauty,  and  a  power 
That  Morning  knows  not,  in  the  Eveniitg's  hour. 
Until  the  evening  we  must  weep  and  toil — 
Plough  life's  stern  furrow,  and  dig  the  woody  soil 
Tread  with  sad  feet  the  roi^h  and  thorny  way. 
And  bear  the  heat  and  t^^r^itof  the  day. 

Digitized  by  ^VMdenti^. 
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A  DISH  OF  OTSTEfia. 

One  of  thb  Wohderfui.  Things  wk  Eat  and  Soke  of  its 
Interesting  Points. 

HE  omnivorous  creature  callsd  man 
seeks  out  not  only  many  inven- 
tions, but  many  things  to  eat ;  no 
other  omnivorous  animal  is  so 
thoroughly  omnivorous  as  he.  He 
levies  on  every  division  of  the 
kingdoms  of  nature  for  contribu- 
tions to  his  larder,  and  if  any  sub- 
stance seems  inedible,  it  becomes 
the  object  of  his  experiment  and 
endeavor  to  try  to  make  it  so.  So- 
cieties that  boast  of  that  indefinite 
development  we  call  civilization 
imagine  that  they  have  imposed  reasonable  limits  to  the 
choice  of  foods  that  is  governed  by  regard  for  wholesomeness 
and  refined  taste ;  but  it  is  open  to  question  whether  these 
limits  are  more  than  arbitrary  or  theoretical,  or  are  bound  in 
any  way  except  by  the  fancies  of  epicures  and  gourmands. 
A  large  part  of  the  civilized  world  has  within  a  few  genera- 
tions developed  an  appetite  for  snails,  and  their  cultivation 
has  become  an  establfehed  industry,  growing  apace  and  yield- 
ing large  revenues  under  the  stimulus  of  cultivated  appetites. 
Other  communities  which  view  with  scornful  spleen  the  in- 
dulgence in  such  a  diet,  go  into  ecstasies  over  a  dish  of  frogs'- 
legs  or  a  plate  of  the  diseased  livers  of  geese.  Who  can  say 
upon  what  strange  viands  the  civilized  appetite,  continually 
reaching  for  something  new,  may  not  set  the  seal  of  approval, 
or  that  we  may  not  come  in  time  to  dine  with  the  Chinese  on 
rats  and  puppy  steak,  tempt  our  palates  with  broiled  slices  of 
boa-constrictor,  roast  monkey  or  parrot  pie  along  with  the 
Brazilians,  eat  baked  snake  with  the  West  Indians,  regale 
ourselves  on  stewed  ants  or  caterpillars  with  the  Africans, 
esteem  spiders  as  do  the  New  Caledonians,  or  even  eat  bees 
with  the  Cingalese  ?  We  are  already  experimenting  with 
whale  meat.  Man  has  eaten  his  fellow;  but  though  cannibal- 
ism seems  to  be  finally  and  permanently  outlawed  by  the 
canons  of  civilized  man,  this  is  apparently  the  only  fixed  and 
lasting  one  of  all  the  bounds  he  has 
set  for  himself,  and  out^de  of  it 
he  may  with  literal  truth  exclaim, 
"All  the  world  is  mine  oyster." 

Degustibus  non  est  disputandum. 
Neither  can  it  be  successfully  con- 
troverted that  the  oyster  has  at- 
tained to.  the  highest  rank  among 
the  delicacies  of  the  civilized 
world.  The  Turk  despises  him, 
but  the  Christian  everywhere  de- 
lights  in    him.     His  American 


Oyster's  ^  "iter  Im- 

'loll' 


   '"^'-oet*'*' 

cousin,  the  clam,  has  made  some  pretensj^      e  rivalry,  but 


the  clam  is  at  best  only  a  poor  relation  in  the  bivalve  family, 
with  no  standing  and  a  questionable  pedigree,  and  by  no 
means  a  fit  associate  of  his  fine  relative — certainly  never  to 
usurp  his  rank.  Oysters  are  not  only  permanently  established 
as  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  delicacies  for  the  table,  but 
the  supply  of  them  is  increasing  so  fast  that  they  are  likely  to 
become  a  common  article  of  food.  Although  here  and  there 
a  person  is  found  whose  palate  rebels  against  their  flavor, 
they  do  not,  so  far  as  the  digestive  process  is  concerned, 
offend  the  most  delicate  stomach.  They  are,  unlike  many 
things  that  are  eaten  chiefiy  because  they  tickle  the  palate, 
very  nutritious,  being  equal,  bulk  for  bulk,  with  milk  in  actual 
nutritive  substance,  and  resembling  it  in  the  character  of  the 
elements  they  supply  toward  making  up  the  bodily  tissue. 
They  are  not,  as  yet,  an  economical  food,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  wide  difference  between  the  cost  of  a  quart  of 
oysters,  25  to  35  cents,  and  that  of  a  quart  of  milk,  six  to 
eight  cents.  Nutriment,  in  fact,  costs  more  in  the  form  of 
oysters  than  in  almost  any  other  form  in  which  it  is  brought 
to  the  table ;  but  the  compensating  fact  b  that  it  is  more 
easily  available  by  the  digestive  functions. 

The  oyster  is  not  quite  the  laziest  animal  known,  but  he  is 
very  nearly  so,  and  he  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
degeneracy  that  comes  from  indolence,  since  he  has  gradu- 
ally lost  by  disuse  nearly  all  his  "faculties"  except  that. of 
choosing  and  digesting  his  food.   He  looks  like  an  inert  and 

unorganized  mass  of  jelly,  but  in 
fact  he  has  a  complete  animal 
organization,  including  heart, 
liver,  lungs,  mouth  and  stomach, 
and  something  that  answers  for 
y  eyes  and  a  thousand  or  more 
fibrous  arms.  But  all  bis  organs 
seem  calculated  to  serve  the  one 
general  purpose  of  feeding  and 
nourishing  the  oyster — and  per- 
petuating his  race.  The  latter 
aim  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
eggs,  of  which  a  female  oyster  lays  from  1,000,000  to  3,000,000 
in  a  season.  The  eg^s,  called  "  spat "  by  the  oystermen,  are 
expelled  from  the  shell  in  a  glutinous  liquid  which  holds 
them  together  in  masses  called  "  white  spat."  The  spat  be- 
comes impregnated  while  in  the  water,  and  the  eg^s  soon 
hatch.  In  its  earliest  infancy  the  little  oyster  is  very  lively 
and  swims  about  near  the  surface  of  the  water.  He  is  nearly 
as  translucent  as  the  water  itself,  but  he  undergoes  perils  of 
every  description  and  the  miUions  are  much  diminished  be- 
fore his  career  is  fairly  started.  After  swimming  about  a 
short  time  he  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  watec  where  he 
attaches  himself  to  some  hard  substance— a  stone  or  an 
oyster  shell— and  begins  to  be  an  oyster  indeed  as  well  as  in 
truth.  He  never  migrates  after  this,  but  continues  to  grow, 
rapidly  at  first  and  very  slowly  afterward,  for  a  period  vari- 
ously estimated.  The  oyster  in  the  m^et  is  usually  five  or 
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six  years  old.  The  hatching  processes  are  interestingly 
illustrated  in  the  accompanying  cuts,  that  we  make  use  of 
furnished  us  by  Messrs.  H.  Rowe  &  Co.,  noted  oyster-growers 
of  New  Haven,  Ct. 

In  the  foreign  oyster  beds,  for  various  reasons,  the  raising 
of  oysters  is  attended  with  more  and  greater  difficulties  than 
on  our  coasts,  and  more  pains  and  artificial  expedients  are 
necessary  to  insure  the  successful  hatch- 
ing of  the  spawn  or  "  spat."  Oyster  beds 
generally  showed  signs  of  becoming  ex- 
hausted before  the  modem  methods  of 
cultivation  were  introduced ;  now  they 
are  kept  in  full  supply  and  the  product  is 
being  amazingly  increased.  In  France 
tiles  are  suspended  in  the  water,  upon 
which  the  newly-hatched  oysters  attach 
themselves,  and  when  they  are  set  the 
young  oysters  are  placed  in  the  grounds 
where  they  are  to  grow.  In  the  great 
oyster  farms  along  Long  Island  Sound, 
when  an  oyster  ground  is  laid  out,  a  large  quantity  of  par- 
ent oysters  is  placed  upon  it,  the_ground  having  first  been 
covered  with  empty  oyster  shells.  For  500,000  bushels  of 
shells  about  50,000  bushels  of  oysters  are  required  to  furnish 
the  eggs.  When  the  eggs  are  ready  to  attach,  they  find  the 
shells  at  the  bottom  and  fasten  to  them  ;  without  some  hard, 
clean  substance  to  which  to  attach  the  seed  would  all  be  lost. 
These  grounds  are  cared  for  and  the  oysters  left  undisturbed 
till  they  are  large  enough  for  market.  Messrs.  Rowe  &  Co. 
employ  large  steamers  for  dredging  the  grounds  and  bring- 
ing up  the  EuU-grown  oysters.  The  dredge  employed  is  a 
species  of  basket-net  of  linked  chains,  which  will  bring  up 
10  to  12  bushels  of  oysters  at  a  haul.  It  is  hauled  up  by 
steam  after  being  dragged  a  short  distance  over  the  bottom. 
When  a  load  is  obtained  the  oysters  are  tak^n  to  a  prepared 
ground  near  the  shore,  where  they  are  dumped  overboard  in 
shallow,  partially  fresh  water,  and  left  for  a  day  or  two  to 
"  fatten  " — a  process  by  which  they  become  plumper  than  be- 
fore, and  according  to  some  tastes  are  improved  jn  flavor, 
provided  they  do  not  fatten  too  long. 

It  is  likely  that  artificial  propagation  of  oysters  will  obtain 
more  and  more  as  the  demand  increases.  The  process  we 
have  outlined  is  the  same  as  that  pursued  generally  in  this 
country.  Long  Island 
Sound  is  lined  with  miles 
and  miles  of  these  oyster 
farms,  of  which  that  of 
Messrs.  Rowe  &  Co.  is  a 
representative,  though  it 
is  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  country  and  supplies 
a  very  extensive  trade  in 
the  Northern  and  West- 
ern States.  Oysters  are 
grown  all  along  the  At-  (1 
lantic  coast  at  points 
where  still,  cool  waters 
favor  their  propagation 
and  growth.  The  Chesa- 
peake bay  is  famous  for 
its  native  oyster  beds  and  for  the  battles  between  the  oyster- 
men  and  the  government  officials.  But  the  Southern  oysters 
are  greatly  inferior  to  those  grown  in  the  cooler  Northern 
waters,  being  soft  and  flavorless  while  the  latter  are  firm  and 
delicious,  and  are  being  steadily  superseded  by  them,  notwith- 
standing the  higher  price  of  the  Northern  product.  Northern 
oysters  are  shipped  in  the  shell,  in  considerable  quantities,  to 
England  and  to  San  Frnncisco.  and  opened  oysters  are 
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shipped  as  far  west  as  Minneapolis  and  as  far  north  as 
Ottawa.  Shipments  to  foreign  countries  begin  about  the 
middle  of  March,  the  oysters  being  packed  in  barrels  in  the 
shell,  or  sealed  up  in  tin  cans.  In  England  culled  American 
oysters  are  esteemed  above  all  others  and  there  is  an  increas- 
ing demand  for  them  in  other  European  countries.  One  firm 
of  Connecticut  oyster-growers  shipped  last  year  10,000  bar- 
rels of  seed  oysters  for  planting  in  English  beds,  and  German 
cultivators  are  also  looking  to  America  for  their  seed  supply. 
The  business  of  oyster  handling  in  the  United  States  reaches 
two  or  three  hundred  million  dollars  annually.  During  the 
past  year  1255  acres  of  new  oyster  beds  have  been  brought 
under  cultivation  on  the  Connecticut  coast  alone.  The  busi- 
ness on  this  coast  employs  66  steamers  with  an  aggregate  car- 
rying capacity  of  166,875  bushels.  As  the  beds  in9rease  the 
depredations  of  the  starfish,  the  worst  enemy  of  the  oyster,  in- 
crease also,  and  the  growers  frequently  suffer  very  heavy 
losses  from  oysters  eaten  by  the  starfish.  This  fish  pries 
open  the  shell  and  feeds  on  the  helpless  oyster  at  his  leisure. 
Human  pirates  also  pillage  the  beds  in  spite  of  penal  legis- 
lation and  sharp  watchfulness. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  to  the  intelligent  readers  of 
Good  Housekeeping  that  the  superstition  that  connects  the 
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quality  of  oysters  with  the  presence  of  the  letter  "r"  in  the 
name  of  the  month  in  which  they  are  eaten  has  but  a  flimsy 
foundation.  The  earlier  of  the  months  without  an  "  r 
May,  June  and  July — happen  to  be  the  oysters'  spawning 
time,  and  they  are  not  so  plump  during  that  period,  but  their 
flavor  is  not  less  agreeable  than  at  other  times.  Means  are 
being  discovered  to  delay  spawning  by  placing  the  oysters  in 
deeper  and  colder  water,  and  what  with  these  and  other 
plans  for  preserving  their  quality,  good  oysters  are  now 
shipped  to  our  markets  the  year  round  and  can  be  eaten  with 
as  much  enjoyment  in  the  r-less  months  as  at  any  other  time. 

The  finest  and  most  truly  Epicurean  taste  demands  that 
the  oyster  shall  be  served  in  the  simplest  form — raw,  with  the 
least  possible  flavoring  of  vinegar  and  pepper.  The  sages 
and  warriors  of  old  Athens  and  ancient  Rome  ate  them  as  a 
prelude  to  their  heavier  banquets.  Our  English  ancestors 
put  sugar  on  them,  borrowing  the  custom  from  the  later 
Romans,  who,  in  the  decadence  of  their  empire,  coated  their 
oysters  with  honey  and  kept  them  till  they  began  to  be — 
stale.  One  of  the  gluttonous  Apicii  preserved  his  oysters  by 
washing  them  in  vinegar  and  packing  them  in  receptacles 
coated  with  pitch.  Oysters  thus  prepared  were  sent  as  pres- 
ents from  Britain  to  the  Emperor  Trajan.  Savarin  was  a 
famous  oyster-eater  whose  name  has  come  down  to  us,  and 
his  custom  was  to  take  three  or  four  dozen  to  whet  his  appe- 
tite for  dinner.  When  his  friend  Laperte  aflSrmed  that  he 
could  not  get  his  fill  of  oysters,  Savarin,  it  is  said,  let  him  eat 
thirty-two  dozen,  which  did  not  impair  Laperte's  appetite  for 
the  dinner  that  followed. 

But  though  the  raw  oyster  is  still  recognized  as  first  and 
finest,  a  plain  stew,  not  cooked  too  much,  or,  at  a  pinch,  fried 
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oysters,  carefully  treated,  are  not  despised  by  good  eaters. 
Modem  cookery  has  brought  out  many  other  ways  by  which 
the  distinctive  oyster  flavor  is  made  to  take  on  a  variety  of 
guises.  Our  housekeepers  doubtless  are  possessed  of  num- 
berless recipes  for  the  preparation  of  these  dishes ;  but  some 
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of  the  following  may  be  new  to  most  of  you,  and  all  will  be  new 
to  some  of  you.  They  are  gathered  from  various  sources,  but 
we  are  unable,  from  Jack  of  knowledge,  to  give  credit  to  their 
originators  except  in  one  or  two  instances : 
Oysters  Broiled. 

Oysters  can  be  broiled  beautifully  by  rolling  them  in  cracker 
crumbs,  dipping  in  melted  butter,  then  rolling  in  fine  bread  crumbs, 
laying  in  a  wire  broiler,  and  cooking  quickly  over  a  bright  fire- 
They  should  be  seasoned,  and  served  on  a  hot  platter.— ^''■r. 
Emma  P.  Ewing. 
Oysters  Baked  on  Half-Shell. 

Take  one  pint  of  oysters  and  parboil  them.  Take  another  sauce- 
pan and  add  one  ounce  of  butter  with  one-half  ounce  of  flour ;  mix 
and  dissolve  on  fire  and  add  the  juice  of  the  oysters.  If  too  thick> 
add  a  httle  water  and  salt  and  cayenne  pep[>er  with  a  few  pats  of 
butter,  the  juice  of  one  lemon  and  yolks  of  four  eggs.  Then  take 
the  deep  shells  of  the  oysters,  wash  them  well,  and  put  a  kitchen- 
spoonful  of  sauce  in  each  shell,  lay  the  shells  alternately  in  a  bak- 
ing-pan strewn  with  floiu",  so  the  shells  will  not  tip  over.  Then 
lay  one  oyster  on  each  shell  immersed  in  the  sauce,  sprinkle  with 
a  few  bread  crumbs  and  i^ace  a  pat  of  butter  on  eadi,  and  bake 
brown  In  a  brisk  oven,  and  serve. 
Oyster  Loaves. 

With  a  pointed,  sharp  knife  cut  off  the  tops  of  some  small,  round, 
French  rolls;  scrape  out  the  crumbs  and  fry  them  in  clarified 
butter.  Stew  as  many  oysters  as  needed.  First,  however,  remove 
the  fringe  or  "  beard  "  and  cut  them  in  two.  Fill  the  roll  with  the 
oysters,  well-mixed  with  the  crumbs,  add  a  bit  of  butter  to  each, 
put.  on  the  lids  and  set  in  the  oven  to  brown.  Serve  with  fried 
bread  crumbs  sprinkled  over  them. 
Oyster  Pie. 

Line  a  buttered  baking-dish  with  pastry  and  place  in  it  a  layer  of 
fine,  large  oysters.  Rub  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  smooth  with 
as  much  flour,  and  place  small  bits  of  it  here  and  there  on  the 
oysters.  Sprinkle  with  pepper  and  salt.  Follow  this  with  another 
layer  of  oysters,  dotted  with  butter  and  seasoned  as  before.  Con- 
tinue this  process  until  the  dish  is  full.  Pour  in  enough  oyster- 
liquor  to  fill  the  dish  within  an  inch  of  the  top,  and  cover  all  with  a 
rich  pastry.  Bake  until  a  delicate  brown,  rub  over  with  a  little 
butter  or  white  of  egg,  and  serve  hot. 
'Oyster  Salad. 

Take  a  gallon  of  fresh  oysters  and  the  yolks  of  six  hard-boiled 
e^,  one  raw  eg^  well-beaten,  two  spoonfuls  of  salad  oil  or  melted 
butter,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  mustard,  with  one  teacupful  of  good 
vinegar  and  a  little  pepper  and  salt ;  mix  with  four  bunches  of  cel- 
ery, chopped  fine.  Drain  the  liquor  from  the  oysters  and  put  them 
in  some  hot  vinegar  over  the  fire ;  let  simmer  five  minutes,  then 
cool.  Work  the  yolks  of  the  e^,  and  mix  all  the  seasoning 
together  and  pour  over  the  oysters  and  celery. 


Oyster  Croquettes. 

Scald  and  chop  fine  the  hard  part  of  the  oyster,  leaving  the 
other  part  and  liquor  for  soup;  add  an  equal  weight  of  mashed 
potatoes ;  to  one  pound  of  this  add  a  lump  of  butter  the  size  of  an 
cg^,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  half-teaspoonful  of  pepper  and  quarter 
of  a  teacui^  of  cream.  Make  in  small  cakes,  dip  in  eg^  and  then 
in  bread  crumbs,  and  fry  like  doughnuts. 

Oysters  on  Toast. 

Chop  fine  fifteen  oysters ;  add  salt,  pepper,  and  a  little  nutmeg. 
Take  a  gill  of  cream  and  beat  it  into  the  yolks  of  two  eggs ;  beat 
this  lightly  into  the  simmering  oysters.   When  set,  pour  the  mixt- 
ure over  slices  of  buttered  toast. 
Oysters  on  Toast.— No.  2, 

One  pint  of  oysters  and  one  tablespoonful  of  flour,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  butter,  a  little  salt  and  pepper ;  melt  the  butter  and  stir 
in  the  flour ;  put  in  the  oysters  and  boil  up  once ;  then  add  the  salt 
and  pepper  and  a  cupful  of  cream.  Toast  six  sliees  of  bread  and 
pour  the  oysters  over  it  Garnish  the  dish  with  lemons  and 
gherkins. 

Oyster  Sandwiches. 

Take  large  stewing  oysters,  pound  them  in  a  mortar  (having 
previously  cut  off  their  beards)  with  a  little  cayenne  and  lemon 
juice.   Spread  this  mixture  on  thin  slices  of  brown  bread  and 
butter,  cut  into  rounds  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar. 
Oyster  Onnelet. 

Stew  half  a  dozen  large,  plump  oysters  over  a  clear  fire  in  their 
own  liquor;  take  them  oS  at  the  first  boil ;  drain  them,  cut  them  in 
halves  and  spread  over  the  omelet  before  turning.   If  Urge  and 
solid  the  half-dozen  will  suffice  for  two  small  omelets. 
Oyster  Soup. 

Put  into  a  pan,  to  heat,  two  quarts  of  oysters,  with  thehr  liquor ; 
only  let  them  heat  through,  and  then  take  them  out  and  add  one 
pint  of  water,  two  quarts  of  milk,  one-half  pound  of  butter,  and 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  black  pepper  and  same  of  allspice.  When 
the  soup  is  well  boiled  put  in  the  oysters,  having  kept  them  warm 
in  a  covered  dish.  When  the  oysters  are  done  serve  the  soup ; 
put  in  the  salt  last,  as  it  is  likely  to  curdle  the  soup. 
Oyster  Broth. 

To  one  cupful  of  oyster  liquor  add  one  cupful  of  cream.  Rub 
up  a  teaspoonful  of  corn-starch  with  a  little  cold  milk,  add  it  and 
let  the  mixture  boil  for  a  few  moments  until  it  thickens.  A  few 
grains  of  red  pepper  improves  it  If  the  oyster  liquor  is  too  salt 
put  in  less  and  supply  the  deficiency  with  milk. 
Oyster  Fritters. 

Drain  off  the  liquor  and  add  to  it  a  cupful  of  milk,  three  eggs, 
salt  and  pepper  and  flour  enough  to  make  a  thick  batter ;  stir  in 
the  oysters ;  drop  from  a  large  spoon  into  hot  latd  to  fry. 
Oyster  Cakes. 

One  solid  pint  of  oysters  chopped  fine,  enough  powdered  cracker 
to  stiffen  sufficiently  to  mould  into  very  soft  cakes,  salt  and  pepper. 
A  beaten  egg  is  an  improvement,  althouh  not  necessary.  These 
may  be  prepared  the  day  before,  and  should  be  fried  in  a  tittle  hot 
butter  or  dripping.  Serve  them  with  slices  of  lemon,  or  lemon 
juice  squeezed  over.  This  is  an  economical  oyster  iixi\k.—New 
York  Observer. 
Oyster  Pies. 

Line  a  deep  pie-plate  or  patty-pan  with  a  crust,  fill  with  a  fricas- 
see of  oysters,  cover  with  a  thiik  layer  of  good  puff  paste,  and  bake 

in  a  hot  oven. 
Oyster  Sauce. 

Save  all  the  juice  in  opening  the  oysters ;  cut  off  the  beards  and 
put  them  to  boil  in  the  liquor  with  a  bit  of  mace  and  lemon-peel. 
Put  the  oysters  into  cold  water  and  drain  them ;  strain  the  liquor : 
add  to  it  the  oysters  just  drained  from  the  cold  water,  with  a  lump 
of  butter  rubbed  in  a  little  flour  and  enough  milk  to  make  the 
amount  of  sauce  required.  Put  on  the  fire  and  let  it  boil  a  few 
moments,  stirring  constantly.  Serve  at  once.  A  little  squeeze  of 
lemon  is  an  improvement. 
Oyster  Bisque. 

One  pint  of  chicken  or  veal  stock— the  liquor  in  which  chickens 
have  been  boiled  is  excellent  for  this  purpose — one  pint  of  oysters, 
one  cupful  of  milk,  two  eg^s,  salt,  pepM^f  chopped  oarsley,  one 
one  heaping  cupful  of  bre^-c^m^  o^j;;|^^^^^^^)^oonfuI  of 
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butter  rubbed  in  one  of  flour.  Strain  the  stock  and  set  over  the 
fire  with  the  crumbs  in  a  farina  kettle.  In  another  vessel  heat  the 
oyster  liquor,  and  when  it  simmers  and  the  oysters  chopped  fine. 
Cook  it  twenty  minutes.  In  a  third  vessel  scald  the  milk ;  stir  into 
into  this  the  floured  butter,  boil  up  sharply,  and  pour  on  the  beaten 
efffss.  Set  in  hot  water  while  you  turn  the  oysters  and  liquor  into 
the  kettle  containii^  the  stock  and  crumbs,  and  rook  tc^ether  be- 
fore putting  in  parsley  and  other  seasoning.  Finally  pour  in  milk 
and  eggs,  after  which  the  soup  must  not  boil,  but  stand  in  hot 
water  three  minutes.  Serve  promptly  in  a  hot  tureen. 

Oysters  Pried. 

Beat  the  yolks  of  four  eg^  with  three  tablespoonfuls  of  sweet 
oil,  and  season  with  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  add  a  saltspoonful  of 
cayenne  pepper,  beat  thoroughly,  dry  the  oysters,  dip  in  the  butter, 
throw  in  fine  cracker  dust,  shake  off  the  loose  cracker  dust  and 
dip  again  into  butter,  and  then  into  fine  bread  crumbs  (cracker 
ccumbs  will  do},  fry  into  hot  fat,  using  enough  to  cover  the  oysters, 
drun  aiul  serve  hot. 
Oystara  Fried.— No.  2. 

A  noted  caterer's  recipe  for  preparing  fried  oysters  is  to  dust 
them  with  flour  and  pepper,  drop  into  an  equal  mixture  of  tard  and 
salad-oil  made  smoking  hot,  and  serve  the  instant  the  edges  begin 
to  curl.  Some  cooks  roll  them  in  cracker-dust  or  Indian  meal  and 
then  fry  them.  An  appetizing  dish  may  be  made  of  fried  oysters 
by  having  ready  some  mashed  potatoes  nicely  seasoned,  and 
placed  around  the  edge  of  a  hot  dish  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a 
wall,  and  serving  the  oysters  in  this  dish. 
Oysters  Scalloped. 

Open  and  spread  several  crackers  with  butter;  place  half  of  the 
buttered  crackers  in  a  deep  pudding  dish,  and  put  several  oysters 
upon  them ;  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper  and  lay  on  several 
pieces  of  butter;  cover  with'the  ranainii^  crackers  and  place  in 
the  oven ;  bake  until  the  crackers  are  brown  and  the  oysters  plump ; 
serve  immediately. 
Oysters  Creamed. 

For  this  excellent  dish  take  equal  proportions  of  oysters  and 
cream,  say  a  pint  of  each,  a  small -bit  of  onion  cut  fine,  a  shred  of 
mace  a  tablespoonful  of  flour,  and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Scald 
the  onion  and  mace  in  the  cream,  and  the  oysters  in  their  own 
liquor  until  they  curl.  Mix  the  flour  with  a  little  cold  milk  and 
stir  it  into  the  cream  when  it  boils ;  then  skim  out  the  onion  4nd 
mace  from  the  cream,  drain  the  oysters  from  their  liquor,  add 
them  to  the  prepared  cream,  and  they  are  ready  to  be  served. 
Oysters  Criddled. 

Drain  a  quart  of  oysters ;  have  ready  a  hot  griddle  well-buttered 
and  cover  with  the  oysters ;  turn  the  oysters  as  they  brown,  and 
send  to  the  table  hot 
Oysters  Pickled. 

Rinse  the  oysters  in  their  liquor,  strain  it  upon  them,  and  let 
them  come  to  a  boil ;  take  them  out  of  the  liquor  to  cool.  Prepare 
cider  vinegar  by  boiling  it  with  peppers,  a  little  salt,  mace,  cloves 
and  nutmeg,  and  when  cold  pour  it  over  the  oysters,  and  keep 
them  in  a  covered  stone  jar. 

Oysters  Broiled  with  Pork. 

Double  a  piece  of  wire  into  the  shape  of  a  hairpin ;  string  it  with, 
first,  an  oyster,  and  then  a  slice  of  pork ;  and  so  on,  till  it  is  filled ; 
fosten  the  ends  to  a  wooden  handle,  and  broil  before  the  fire. 
Season  highly  with  pepper,  and  serve  the  pork  with  the  oysters  if 
it  is  liked. 
Oysters  stewed. 

Boil  the  juice  of  two  quarts  of  oysters,  skimming  it  carefully, 
rub  the  yolks  of  three  hard  boiled  eggs  with  one  tablespoonful  of 
flour  t<^ether,  and  stir  into  this  liquor,  add  one-quarter  pound  of 
good  butter,  a  little  allspice,  cayenne  pepper,  salt,  and  the  juice  of 
a  lemon ;  let  it  simmer  for  ten  minutes;  during  this  time  add  the 
oysters  and  serve  on  toast. 
Oysters  Deviled. 

Fifty  oysters,  four  ounces  of  butter,  one  tablespoonful  of  lemon 
juice,  pne  tablespoonful  of  pepper-sauce,  two  eggs  (well-whipped), 
one  pint  of  sifted  bread-crumbs.  Drain  and  dry  the  oysters,  put 
them  in  a  shallow  pan,  pour  over  them  the  butter,  gently  melted, 
with  the  lemon  juice  and  pepper  sauce;  keep  the  pan  slightly 
warm  and  turn  the  oysters  now  and  then  for  a  few  minutes.  Dtp 
the  oysters,  one  by  one,  into  the  crumbs,  then  into  the  egg  and  the 


crumbs  again,  and  let  dry  for  half  an  hour.  Put  into  a  fryii^-pan, 
to  the  depth  of  two  inches,  either  clarified  butter,  fine  leaf-lard  or  a 
mixture  of  both,  and,  when  very  hot,  put  in  the  oysters  set  on  a 
wire  stand  and  cook  to  a  golden-brown  color.  Garnish  vnth  sprigs 
of  parsley,  and  serve  hot 
Oysters  and  Tripe. 

One  dozen  oysters,  one-half  pound  of  tripe.  Wash  the  tripe  well 
and  cut  it  into  small  pieces ;  simmer  slowly  for  three-quartera  of  an 
hour  in  slightly  salted  water.  Take  out  the  tripe,  and  to  the  water 
add  a  small  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  pepper  and  salt ;  if 
not  thick  enough,  a  little  more  flour.  Put  in  the  oysters  and  the 
-tripe.  Cook  for  a  moment  or  two  and  serve. 
Oyster  Filling  for  Patties. 

Take  two  ounces  of  butter,  one-half  pint  of  sweet  cream,  pepper 
and  salt ;  three  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  three  dozen  count  oysters. 
Melt  the  butter,  stir  in  the  fiour,  boil  the  cream,  and  stir  it  in,  cook 
the  oysters  in  their  own  broth  till  they  are  just  cooked  through, 
skim  ofiE  the  broth  and  add  to  the  cream-sauce,  aiid  fill  the  crust. 

Oyster  FrIoMsee. 

Boil  three  dozen  fresh  oysters  in  their  own  liquor,  strain  off  this 
liquor  and  keep  hot,  melt  in  a  sauce-pan  a  large  ladle-spoonful  of 
butter,  and  mix  in  two  ladle-spoonfuls  of  flour,  pour  the  liquor  from 
the  oysters  in  it  and  beat  smooth  to  a  thick  sauce.  If  too  thidc, 
add  a  little  hot  milk,  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  then  beat  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  with  the  juice  of  one-half  of  a  lemon,  stir  quickly 
into  the  sauce  and  strain  over  the  oysters,  when  it  is  ready  to  serve. 

The  Perfect  Oyster. 

The  points  of  an  oyster  are  first,  the  shape,  which  should  re- 
semble the  petal  of  a  rose  leaf.  Next  the  thickness  of  the  shell ; 
a  thoroughbred  should  have  a  shell  like  thin  china.  It  should  also 
possess  an  almost  metallic  ring  and  peculiar  opalescent  luster  on 
the  inner  side.  The  hollow  for  the  animal  should  resemble  an  e^ 
cup,  and  the  flesh  should  be  firm,  white,  and  nut-like. — TAomas 
J.  Murray.   

Original  to  Good  Housbkbkping. 

SLEEP. 

Come,  gentle  sleep,  sweet,  soothing  sleep, 
Come  and  my  senses  enfold; 
Come  to  me  now, 
Come  to  me  now. 
For  the  last  chimes  of  midnight  have  toll'd— 
The  last  hour  of  midnight  has  toll'd  I 

Come,  gentle  sleep,  soft,  silent  sleep. 
Come  lull  my  mind  to  repose ; 

Come  to  me  now, 

Come  to  me  now 
And  mine  eyes  with  thy  soft  fingers  close — 
Mine  eyes  with  thy  silken  band  close. 

Come,  gentle  sleep,  dear,  dreamy  sleep. 
Haste,  and  bring  rest  to  my  frame. 
Come  to  me  now. 
Come  to  me  now 
As  in  time  of  my  childhood  yon  came — 
As  in  youth's  golden  season  you  came. 

Come,  gentle  sleep,  beautiful  sleep, 
Come  and  my  troubles  shall  cease ; 

Come  to  me  now. 

Come  to  me  now, 
Come  and  my  heart  fill  with  peace— 
My  heart  fill  with  bliss  and  thy  peace. 

Come,  gentle  sleep,  blest,  blissful  sleep. 
Come  breathe  around  me  thy  balm ; 
Come  to  me  now. 
Come  to  me  now 
And  my  soul  with  thy  sweet  presence  calm— 
My  son]  with  thy  gentleness  calm  I 

Come,  gentle  sleep — come,  balmy  sleep. 
Come  like  a  dove  to  my  breast; 
Come  to  me  now, 
Come  to  me  now — 
Haste,  I  am  weary,  weary  for  rest — ' 
Weary,  weary— weary  for  rest 

r^^Janus  Murphy^ 
Maevboeoogh,  Irelawd.       Digitized  by  V^OOQIC 
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Original  Id  Good  HotruEBBrma. 

FAKILTOAOS. 

Desiaable  in  all  Households. 

Ssnd  Tarts. 

Odc  cupful  of  butter,  one  and  a  half  of  sugar,  two  of  flour,  a  very 
scant  teaspoonful  of  baking-powder  and  a  gill  of  milk  (perhaps  a 
little  over) ;  make  into  a  smooth  dough,  roll  out  thin,  cut  with  a 
tumbler  into  thin  cakes,  sift  sugar  over  and  bake.  They  should 
not  be  brown,  only  a  nice  yellow. 

Rloh  Currant  Dessert  Cakes. 

Dry  a  pound  and  a  half  of  fine  Sour ;  beat  the  yolks  of  four  eggs 
till  light ;  beat  a  pound  of  fresh  butter  to  a  cream  with  half  a  pound 
of  powdered  sugar ;  mix  the  eggs  with  it ;  add  a  glassful  of  sherry 
and  one  of  rosewater;  stir  in  the  flour  and  a  pound  of  grocer's  cur- 
rants that  have  been  soaked  in  wine,  and  beaten  whites  of  the 
eggs,  leaving  one  out ;  make  Into  a  [Mste  that  will  roll  out,  using  a 
little  milk  if  too  stiff;  cut  into  small  rounds  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  glaze  them  with  the  white  of  egg  beaten,  sift  grannlated 
sugar  over  them  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 
Queen  Cakes. 

lieat  half  a  pound  of  butter  and  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  cream ; 
add  six  eggs,  one  by  one,  beating  well  between  each;  flavor  with 
the  peel  of  a  lemon  grated,  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  half  a  one,  and 
then  sift  in  the  flour  warm  and  dry.  When  well  mixed,  these 
cakes  should  be  baked  in  a  moderate  oven. 
Drop  BIsoultSi  Lemon. 

Beat  eight  eggs  wiih  a  pound  of  powdered  sugar  for  ten  minutes 
with  an  egg  beater,  or  fifteen  minutes  by  hand,  then  add  gradually 
a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  flour-  and  the  grated  peel  of  a  lemoQ, 
with  the  juice  of  half  of  it.  Drop  the  size  of  a  dollar  on  battered 
paper. 

Shrewsbury  Cakes. 

Work  half  a  pound  of  butter  to  a  cream  with  a  pound  of  pow> 
dered  sugar  and  four  whole  eggs,  flavor  with  a  little  grated  nutmeg 
and  rose  water,  then  work  in  flour  enough  to  bring  the  whole  to  a 
stiff  paste,  about  a  pound  and  a  half.  Roll  out  thin  and  cut  into 
cakes  with  a  lai^e  cutter. 

Portusal  Cakes. 

An  equal  quantity  by  weight  of  flour,  butter  and  powdered  sugar, 
half  the  weight  of  currants ;  use  ten  eggs  to  a  pound  of  flour,  leav- 
ing out  three  or  four  whites  (adding  them  if  needed  to  mix);  beat 
the  butter  and  sugar  to  a  cream,  add  the  e^s  and  flour  alternately, 
then  flavor  with  a  wine  glassful  of  sherry  and  half  a  one  of  rose 
water.  Bake  slowly  in  small  muffin  pans. 
Gingerbread. 

One  pound  of  flour,  three  teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder,  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  butter,  half  a  pound  of  black  molasses,  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  brown  sugar,  one  ounce  of  powdered  ginger.  Mix  the 
flour  and  baking-powder  thoroughly,  melt  the  butter  and  mix  it 
with  the  molasses  and  ginger,  then  incorporate  the  whole  of  the 
ingredients,  which  will  form  a  soft,  dark-colored  dough.  For  thick 
gingerlvead,  place  the  whole  mass  in  a  shallow  tin,  well  buttered, 
and  b^Uce  in  a  moderately  hot  oven  for  from  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  to  an  hour. 
Very  Fine  Gingerbread. 

Half  a  cupful  of  the  best  butter,  one  cupful  of  New  Orleans  mo- 
lasses, one  cupful  of  cream,  three  cupfuls  of  the  best  flour,  three 
teaspoonfuls  each  of  finely-ground  ginger,  cloves  and  cinnamon. 
Belvldere  Cakes. 

One  quart  of  flour,  four  eggs,  three  cupfuls  of  sugar,  two  ounces 
each  of  sweet  curd  and  butter;  work  the  two  latter  into  the  flour; 
beat  the  eggs  and  add  to  them  enough  new  milk  to  make  up  a  pint, 
all  but  half  a  gill,  mix  this  with  the  flour,  etc. ;  knead  it  for  ten 
minutes  only,  and  make  the  dough  into  flat  circular  cakes.  Bake 
them  in  a  quick  oven  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  A  few  cur- 
rants or  the  grated  peel  of  a  lemon  may  be  added  to  these  cakes. 
When  the  whole  is  very  well  worked  add  the  currants,  warmed,  and 
bake  in  small  tin  pans,  which  need  only  be  half  filled;  glaze  with 
white  of  egg,  sift  sugar  over  them  and  a  few  chopped  almonds. 
Rice  Flour  Cakes. 

Quarter  of  a  pound  of  rice  flour,  quarter  of  ^  pound  of  moist 
sivar,  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  two  tablegpoODiu'^  °^  flour,  a 
few  cumnts,  one  teaspoonful  of  ^^^S-pQirdei'* 


sugar,  currants  and  laking-powder  in  a  dry  state,  then  melt  the 
butter  before  the  fire  and  add  half  a  teacupful  of  warm  milk.  Mix 
together  with  a  spoon,  then  put  into  queen  cake  tins  or  moulds, 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 
Qlnffer  Cakes,  cheap,  but  very  nice. 

Five  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  brown  sugar, 
one  teaspconful  of  ground  ginger,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  black  mo- 
lasses, a  good  teaspoonful  of  baking-powder.  Mix  the  flour,  sugar, 
ginger  and  baking-powder  well  together  in  a  dry  state,  then  add 
the  molasses  with  a  little  milk,  stir  well  tc^etfaer,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  in  small  pattypans. 
Eccles,  or  "Secret"  Cakes. 

These  are  old-fashioned  English  cakes;  probably  the  "secret" 
originated  in  the  concealment  of  the  fruit.  Take  some  "  rough  puff 
paste,"  roll  it  very  thin  and  cut  it  in  rounds  the  size  of  a  saucer,  lay 
each  round  on  a  baking-pan,  then  sprinkle  over  the  center  a  few 
grocer's  currants,  a  very  little  candied  citron  chopped  as  fine  as 
rice ;  sift  sugar  over  very  thinly ;  then  roll  out  more  paste,  cut  out 
as  many  more  rounds  as  yon  have  cakes,  wet  each  one  slightly,  and 
use  them  to  cover  those  you  have  sprinkled  with  fruit ;  press  lightly 
together,  and  make  a  little  slit  in  the  middle,  and  sift  granulated 
sugar  overit;  do  the  rest  the  same.  Bake  a  ^/^^^a/r  yellow;  they 
will  not  take  more  than  five  minutes  in  a  good  oven.  These  cakes 
are  delicious,  but  they  can  only  be  made  in  cold  weather  and  in  a 
cold  room,  as  the  whole  charm  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  "  melt  in 
the  mouth  "  and,  must  not  be  thicker  than  the  third  of  an  inch  when 
done.  The  paste  ought  to  be  light  and  full  of  blisters,  but  must  be 
pricked  if  it  appears  to  rise  too  much. 

Cocoanut  Cookies. 
Mix  together  two  cupfuls  of  flour,  a  teaspoonful  of  baking^w- 

der,  and  a  good  tablespoonful  of  lard  rubbed  into  it;  stir  in  one 
cupful  of  sugar,  one  cupful  of  grated  cocoanut,  and  beat  one  egg 
with  a  cupful  of  milk ;  add  a  few  drops  of  flavoring  and  stir  all  very 
well  together.  If  the  paste  is  too  thick  to  drop  from  the  end  of  a 
spoon,  use  a  little  more  milk ;  drop  in  small  cakes  and  bake  quickly. 

Currant  Cookies, 

These  are  made  in  the  same  way  as  the  last,  only  they  have 
currants  substituted  for  the  cocoanuts.  Caraway  seed,  chopped 
hickory-nuts,  citron,  or  any  spice  may  be  substituted  for  the  cur- 
rants, and  the  cookies  called  by  the  name  of  the  ingredient. 

 — Catherine  Owen. 

Ongltud  in  Good  HousBKaariHC. 

HEIGHTS. 

With  sun-kissed  slope  the  mountains  rise, 

The  plain  is  veiled  in  shadows  gray; 
To  high-hewn  paths  I  lift  my  eyes, 

Who  only  know  the  lowland  way. 
Men  say  the  rocks  are  steep  and  straight, 

That  dangers  lurk  on  either  hand; 
But  Oh,  the  joy  to  him,  elate, 

Who  from  their  summit  views  the  land  I 

The  valley,  too,  they  say— is  safe. 

The  roads  lie  broad  and  smoodi  before  ( 
Yet  happier  the  homeless  waif 

Than  the  diained  masdff  by  the  door  I 
Far  off  they  stand  and  mock  at  me, 

My  heavenly  hills,  serene  and  good; 
Why  should  they  show  what  may  not  be. 

Why  tempt  me  with  unlikelihood? 

But  would  I  have  not  breaks  nor  change 

Whereon  to  look,  if  not  to  tread  ? 
I  sure  can  thank  the  outstretched  range 

That  heights  there  are,  still  overhead. 
And  while  I  walk  these  weary  ways. 

Some  one's  in  paths  I  may  not  see. 
Climbing  the  hills  whereon  I  gaze, 

Receives  all  good  denied  to  me. 

—Ruth  Hali. 


Sweet  is  the  smile  of  home ;  the  mutual  look 
W  hen  hearts  are  of  each  other  sure : 

Sweet  are  the  joys  that  crowd  the  household  nook 
The  haunt  of  aU  affections  faxt^ohn  JCeMe.^ 

Digitized  by  L^OOgU 
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GkX3D  HOUSEKEBF^INO. 


OiIrIiiiI  ia  Good  HousEXBsriNC. 

THE  ETIQUETTE  OF  lAVlTATIOHS. 
What  is  Good  Form  and  What  is  Not  in  Good  Socimr. 


H  £  manners  and  customs  of  our 
country  have  changed  very  much  in 
many  respects  during  the  last  fifteen 
years.  Whether  they  have  improved 
or  the  contrary  is  a  question  on  which 
there  is  a  divfsion  of  opinion,  but  in 
the  matter  of  invitations,  I  think  it 


M|  cannot  be  denied  that  we  have  made 
M||  a  decided  improvement,  and  one  in 
III  II  I'  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  our  times. 
It  is  true  that  the  engraved  cards  now 


so  fashionable,  seem  to  convey  their 
message  in  a  less  courteous  form  than 


did  the  old-fashioned  written  invitations  with  their  "  requests 

the  pleasure  of  Mrs.  's  company."   But  they  convey  it 

with  a  brevity  which  is  to  the  point,  and  which  suits  this  busy 
era,  and  if  they  seem  to  breathe  less  of  the  spirit  of  com- 
pliment, we  must  remember  that  that  spirit  is  a  relic  of  a  more 
artificial  and  formal  state  of  society,  and  does  not  accord 
well  with  true  republican  simplicity. 

Twenty  years  ago,  old-fashioned  people  still  occasionally 
*'  presented  their  compliments  "  when  answering  an  invitation, 
though  even  at  that  time,  this  phrase  was  condemned  as  out 
of  date — and  now  the  expression  '*  requests  the  pleasure  " 
shows  signs  of  vanishing  from  the  world  polite,  although  it 
is  still  used  for  formal  dinner  invitations,  and  sometimes 
for  others. 

I  think  that  we  should  also  rejoice  that  we  have  got  rid  of 
the  mon(^ram,  which  had  grown  rather  barbaric  in  its  pride 
and  splendor.  The  colored  letter-heads,  with  the  address  of 
the  writer,  are  still  used  for  written  invitations,  and  are  pretty 
and  convenient.  Some  of  the  note  paper  now  in  use  is  so 
rough  as  to  make  it  very  disagreeable  to  write  on,  and  is 
therefore  disliked  by  most  sensible  people.  Thus  a  young 
lady  whom  I  happened  to  see  buying  stationery  at  Newport 
during  the  past  summer,  was  extremely  skeptical  in  regard 
to  the  paper  and  pens  which  were  shown  her,  and  asked  "  Can 
one  write  on  it— will  the  pens  write  ? "  before  she  spent  her 
money  on  any  corrugated  iron  variety  of  paper. 

Plain  white  or  cream  tints  are  now  preferred  by  most 
persons,  especially  as  so  many  invitations  are  written  or 
engraved  upon  cards  which  are,  of  course,  always  white. 
Invitations  are  now  engraved  on  thick  white  paper  with  en. 
velopes  to  correspond,  neither  rough  nor  absolutely  smooth, 
and  free  from  stamp  and  ornamentation  of  every  sort,  save 
the  maker's  name  on  the  envelope.  • 

For  afternoon  teas,  receptions  and  musical  parties,  many 
ladies  use  their  own  visiting  cards,  writing  in  the  day  and 
hour— as : 

Mrs.  James  Thompson. 
At  Home 
Thursday^  December  seventh. 

Music  at  five  o'clock. 

132  Beacon  Street. 

or 

Mrs.  Thomas  Giffi>rd  Brooks. 
Friday,  February  sixth. 

Tea  at  five  o'clock. 

46  Quiney  Street. 

The  above  two  formulas  are  from  invitations  written  on 
visiting  cards.  Some  ladies  prefer  to  have  the  entire  card 
engraved,  especially  for  large  and  handsome  receptions,  but 
it  is  not  necessary  to  do  so. 

For  evening  receptions,  it  is  convenient  to  have  large  "  At 


Home "  cards,  printed,  with  a  space  left  for  the  date  and 
hour.  These  are  also  used  for  dancing  parties  and  balls  at 
private  houses. 

Mrs.  GrenvUle 
At  Home 
Wednesday,  Deamber  fifth. 
At  mm  deioek. 
Cotillon.  137  Fifth  Avenue. 

The  above  form  was  used  for  a  la^  ball  which  took  place 
at  Newport  during  the  past  summer,  but  I  have  substituted  a 
fictitious  name  and  residence  for  the  true  ones. 

I  need  perhaps  hardly  say  that  it  is  now  fashionable  to 
spread  one's  entire  name  upon  one's  visiting  and  invitation 
cards,  but  it  is  also  customary  for  those  ladies  who  are  fortu- 
nate enoi^h  to  possess  an  uncommon  name,  or  who  consider 
themselves  as  the  most  distii^uished  women,  or  the  wives 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  bearing  a  certain  name,  to  use 
it  alone  without  prefixing  any  Christian  name,  as  in  the 
preceding  formula.  But  unless  a  lady  has  a  decided  claim 
to  such  pre-eminence,  or  unless  she  is  the  wife  of  the  oldest 
gentleman  belonging  to  the  oldest  branch  of  a  family,  I 
should  not  advise  her  to  write  her  name  in  this  way,  lest 
other  Mrs.  Smiths  or  Mrs.  Browns  resent  her  assumption  of 
superiority. 

The  *'  at  home"  is  now  sometimes  omitted,  even  in  the  case 
of  evening  receptions,  where  the  occasion  is  not  a  very  cere- 
monious one.  Thus : 

Mrs.  Thomas  WiUter  Dodd. 

Friday  eveni^,  January  fifteenth. 

Music  at  nine  ddock, 

147  Newbury  Street. 

But  the  "  at  home  "  form,  is  preferable.  It  will  be  observed 
that  in  the  foregoing  examples,  the  hour  and  date  are  written 
in  full,  in  accordance  with  the  present  fashion.  Indeed,  the 
year  is  engraved  in  full  on  some  wedding  cards,  which,  pex^ 
haps,  savors  a  little  of  affectation.  In  matters  of  etiquette,  a 
safe  rule  is  to  avoid  extremes,  since  a  truly  well-bred  woman 
has  a  horror  of  rendering  herself  conspicuous,  as  she  would 
be  apt  to  do  if  she  followed  out  every  foolish  caprice  of 
fashion. 

The  abbreviations  P.  M.  and  A.  M.  must  never  be  used  in 
notes  of  invitation ;  one  should  write  instead  Friday  morning, 
Saturday  evening.   It  is  not  necessary  10  write  afternoon, 

since  the  hours  of  an  afternoon  entertainment  (which  should 
always  be  given)  could  not  well  be  mistaken  for  the  morning 
hours. 

Those  who  prefer  to  do  so,  may  substitute  **  Dancing  "  for 
"  Cotillon  "  in  the  invitation  to  a  dancing  party,  and  for  a 
small  informal  dance,  '*  Informal "  may  be  engraved  in  one 
corner.  '*  R.  S.  V.  P."  should  be  engraved  in  the  right-hand 
corner,  where  an  answer  is  desired. 

I  have  spoken  principally  of  the  **  at  home  '*  cards,  because 
they  are  so  much  used,  so  easily  written,  and  adapt  them- 
selves so  readily  to  a  great  variety  of  occasions.  Thus: 
"Theatricals,"  "Lawn-tennis,"  or  "Readings  and  Recita- 
tions "  could  be  easily  added,  indicating  in  a  few  words,  the 
precise  nature  of  the  entertainment. 

Some  persons  still  prefer  to  write  their  invitations,  audit  is 
allowable  to  do  so,  except  for  very  large  and  stately  occasions. 
I  have  even  seen  invitations  written  on  note  paper,  for  after- 
noon tea,  but  this  is  unusual,  a  visitinfi;  or  other  card  being 
almost  always  used  for  afternoon  entertainments.  Written 
invitations  need  to  be  carefully  spaced  and  correctly  phrased, 
as  well  as  written  in  a  n^at,  or  l^etter  stilL^n  elegant  iiand- 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Jones 

request  the  pleasure  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sinelair  Green*s 
company  at  t^ner 
on 

Thursday,  January  eighth^ 
at  eight  o^cloek. 

132  Bauon  Street. 

The  above  is  a  correct  form  for  a  dinner  invitation,  but 
most  ladies  prefer  to  write  a  note  in  the  first  person,  when 
inviting  their  friends  to  dinner,  unless  the  occasion  is  to  be 
a  very  ceremonious  one.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  name 
of  the  hostis  included  in  this  form,  as  is  also  the  case  with 
wedding  invitations.  Dinner  invitations  are  sometimes  en- 
graved for  formal  and  stately  occasions:  they  are  usually  sent 
by  a  private  hand,  and  should  always  be  answered  promptly 
and  without  equivocation,  that  is  to  say,  they  must  be  defi- 
nitely accepted  or  refused. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sinelair  Green 
i^ret  extremely  that  a  previous  engagement 
must  prevent  their  ae^ting 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Jone^ 
polite  invitation  for 
Thursday y  January  e^hth. 
17S  Surrey  Pkue,  , 

In  case  of  an  acceptance,  the  day  and  hour  should  be  re- 
peated, in  order  to  avoid  all  possibility  of  mistake. 

Mr.  ^  Mrs.  Sinclair  Green  request  th£  pleasure  of  your 
company. 

I'he  above  is  incorrect  in  two  particulars.  In  the  first 
place,  and  should  never  be  written  in  this  slanting  fashion, 
in  the  second,  the  note  begins  in  the  third  person,  and  then 
changes  to  the  second.  This  is  ungrammatical,  and  while 
custom  sanctions  such  a  formula  for  engraved  invitations, 
because  it  is  convenient  and  time-saving,  it  is  not  allowable 
to  word  written  invitations  in  this  way.  Foreigners,  persons 
who  write  a  very  poor  hand,  or  who  feel  uncertain  as  to  their 
spelling,  should  either  have  their  notes  of  invitation  engraved, 
or  written  by  some  competent  amanuensis. 

As  has  been  said  above,  most  ladies  prefer  to  write  their 
dinner  invitations  in  the  shape  of  an  informal  note,  a  note, 
that  is  to  say,  written  in  the  first  person.  It  is  entirely  proper 
to  invite  in  this  way,  any  friend  or  acquaintance,  but  for 
inviting  a  stranger,  it  would  be  better  to  use  the  third  person. 
Invitations  to  iadies'  lunches  are  usually  informal  notes;  they 
should  be  answered  promptly,  since  these  affairs  have  grown 
to  be  very  much  like  dinner-parties,  although  in  theoiy  at 
least,  luncheon  is  supposed  to  be  a  simple  and  informal  meal. 
Engraved  invitations  are  sometimes  sent  out  for  luncheons, 
but  not  <rften. 

Wedding  invitations  are  now  engraved  on  note  paper. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Taylor 
request  the  honor  of  your  presence 
at  the  marriage  of  their  daughter 
Elinor  Louise 
7h 

Mr.  Claypole  Thompson 
on  Diesday  morning,  December  eighth, 
at  halfpast  eleven  o'clock. 

St.  PauFs  Church. 

Salem^  New  York, 

The  above  is  the  usual  form  for  a  church  weddii^— the 
name  of  the  city  and  State  would  bc  omitted,  where  the 


marriage  was  to  take  place  iii  a  large  city  like  New  York 
or  Boston,  as  it  is  used  in  the  case  of  a  small  town  01  ci^ 
merely  to  prevent  confusion. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  femes  Taylor. 
At  Home, 
on 

Tuesday,  Deamber  eighth^from  twdve  until  two  &clodt. 
187  Maple  Avenue. 

The  above  would  be  a  proper  form  for  the  invitation  to  the 
reception  after  the  wedding  ceremony.  For  a  house  wedding, 
the  first  form  would  be  used,  substituting  the  number  of  the 
house  and  name  of  the  street,  for  the  name  of  the  church. 
Wedding  invitations  do  not  ordinarily  require  any  answer, 
unless  one  is  specially  requested.  Those  who  are  unable  to 
attend  the  wedding  leave  or  send  their  cards  on  the  day  that 
it  takes  place,  or  as  soon  after  as  possible.  Persons  living  at 
a  distance  send  their  visiting  cards,  timing  them  so  as  to 
arrive  on  the  wedding  day. 

Some  persons  imagine  that  because  invitations  are  written 
or  engraved  on  visiting  cards  it  is  pr^jer  to  answer  by 
writing  on  their  own  cards.  This  is  a  mistake ;  it  is  not 
thought  "good  form"  to  accept  or  decline  an  invitation  in 
this  way.  Many  persons  do  not  answer  "at  home  "  invita- 
tions, on  the  ground  that  they  are  worded  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  a  response  unnecessaiy.  An  answer  should  be 
written  on  note  paper  if  at  all,  and  written  out  in  full,  as  thus : 

Mts.  Thomas  fones  eucepts  with  pleasure  Mrs.  Thomas 
Dunn's  polite  mvitation  for  Thursday  evening  next 

Invitations  to  afternoon  teas  and  receptions,  do  not  require 
any  answer.  Guests  leave  their  cards,  as  they  enter  the  house, 
or  send  (their  cards)  if  they  are  unable  to  be  present  on  the 
occasion. 

In  answering  any  invitation,  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
do  so  in  a  polite  and  painstaking  manner,  and  one  corres- 
ponding in  form  with  the  original  note  or  card.  Thus  a 
written  invitation  must  never  receive  a  verbal  answer,  and  a 
note  written  in  the  third  person,  must  not  be  answered  in  the 
first,  or  vice  versa. 

'-Florence  Howe  Hall. 


Onginal  tai  Good  HODSBEEEriMC. 

AT  THE  TffBESHOLD. 
Within  the  portals  <A  dead  centuriei, 
Old  year,  70a  pau  to-night, 
And  by  the  redness  of  my  ingle4is)it 

I  m-se  alone. 
Why  should  it  make  me  grieve. 
Old  year,  that  you  ao  looQ  must  take  your  leave  ? 

I  have  not  known 
O'er  much  of  gladness  since  yon  fiist  found  birth 
That  I  should  weep  yon  vanished  from  this  earth. 

I  have  not  known— Ah  1  'tis  the  "  might  have  been  " 
That  makes  my  heart  so  sore, 
And  starts  the  hot  unwilling  tears  once  more. 

The  twelve-month  past 
Into  my  life  has  broaght 

Not  e'en  a  tithe  of  what  my  dreams  bad  thon|^ 

Yet  why  so  fast? 
Tarry  a  while  and  teach  me  how  to  bear 
The  disappointments  lotted  to  my  share. 

What)  will't  not  stay?  Ah,  then,  companion,  friend. 
One  hand-clasp,  e'er  you  go 
A  fleeting  shadow  through  the  night  and  snow. 

Another  year 
Waits  entrance  at  the  door. 
Perchauce  of  grief  and  tears  be  brings  me  more. 

Perchance  of  cheer, 
But  he  will  help  me  read  the  lessons  you 
Have  written  out.   And  so,  old  yew^adieu. 
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Orii^l  In  Good  HousKKEBriNC. 

PSOH  SOUP  TDBEEV  TO  FUDDIVO  DISH. 
IL 

PUFAKINO  AND  SERVING— THE  PRINCIPAL  MEAI.  OF  THE  DaY. 
BILL  OF  FARB  FOR  DINNER. 

Tlmato  Soup,         Fried  Brtad. 
Boiled  Leg  of  Mutton.       Caper  Sauce. 
Boiled  Potatoes,  Mashed  litmus. 

Maa^roni  at  Whito  Sauce. 
Baked  Indian  Puddmg. 

A DINNER  of  the  simplest  kind  was  described  in  the  first 
article.  The  addition  of  one  or  more  courses  chanj^s 
the  style  considerably,  although  a  dinner  consisting  only  of  a 
soup,  meat  and  vegetables  and  dessert  may  be  an  elegant 
one.  Frequent  repetition  of  good  advice  can  do  no  harm ; 
therefore,  let  it  be  said  again  that  proper  cooking  and  serving 
go  much  farther  toward  making  a  dinner  perfect  than  a  great 
variety  of  dishes.  Have  your  soup  and  dinner-plates  warm 
and  have  all  the  cold  dishes  prepared  and  put  where  they  can 
be  placed  on  the  table  without  the  slightest  delay  when  the 
right  moment  comes.  Then  the  hot  food  can  be  served  just 
as  soon  as  it  is  ready.  Nothing  injures  a  dinner  so  much  as 
to  have  it  stand  and  cool  while  the  bread  is  being  cut,  the  ice- 
water  made,  and  the  butter  and  other  things  are  tardily 
placed  on  the  table. 

In  planning  for  and  preparing  even  so  simple  a  dinner  as  that 
outlined  above,  care  should  be  taken  to  have  everything  done 
in  the  proper  order  and  at  the  right  time.  Make  the  pudding. 
Next  pare  the  vegetables  and  let  them  stand  in  cold  water 
until  the  time  comes  to  put  them  on  to  cook.  Put  water  in 
the  kettle  In  which  the  mutton  is  to  be  boiled,  and  set  the 
kettle  on  the  fire.  Fill  the  teakettle  with  water  for  the  veg- 
etables. Break  up  the  macaronL  Make  the  soup  and  strain 
it.  Fry  the  bread  for  the  soup ;  it  can  be  warmed  in  the  oven 
at  serving  time. 

Put  tiie  mutton  on  to  boil.  Next  put  on  the  vegetables. 
When  within  twenty  minutes  of  serving  time,  make  the  sauce  • 
for  the  macaroni.  Now  make  the  caper  sauce.  Drain  the 
water  from  the  turnips,  and  mash  them,  keeping  them  hot  in 
the  stewpan.  Drain  the  water  from  the  macaroni,  and  add 
the  sauce. 

Serve  the  soup,  and  then  take  up  the  mutton.  Have  the 
meat,  hot  plates  and  vegetables  placed  on  the  table  as  soon 

as  possible.  Be  sure  that  the  potatoes  are  covered  with 
nothing  but  a  napkin.  If  convenient,  serve  cream  with  the 
pudding ;  but  the  pudding  will  be  good  without  it. 

Tomato  Soup. 

For  six  persons,  use  one  can  of  tomatoes,  one  tablespoonful  each 
of  chopped  onion,  carrot  and  celery,  two  cloves,  one  pint  of  hot 
water,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  coriMtardi,  two  taUespoonfuls  of 
butter,  one^uarter  of  a  teaapoonful  of  white  pepper,  one  teaspoon- 
ful  and  a  half  of  salt,  and  a  bay  leaf. 

Put  the  tomato,  salt,  pepper,  bay  leaf  and  hot  water  in  a  stew- 
pan,  and  place  on  the  fire.  Put  the  batter  and  v^etables  in  a 
small  frying-pan,  and  cook  slowly  for  half  an  hour,  being  careful 
that  the  vegetables  do  not  burn.  At  the  end  of  the  half-hour  turn 
the  vegetables  and  butter  into  the  stewpan.  Mix  the  corn-starch 
with  half  a  cupful  of  cold  water,  and  stir  the  mixture  into  the  stew- 
pan. Let  the  soup  simmer  for  twenty  minutes,  then  strain.  Turn 
the  soup  into  the  tureen  at  once;  and,  after  adding  the  fried  bread, 
serve  without  delay. 

If  you  choose  you  may  prepare  this  soup  in  the  morning, 
and,  after  straining,  set  it  away  in  a  cool  place,  heating  it  again 
when  dinnertime  comes.  This  is  frequently  a  wise  plan  to 
follow. 
Pried  Bread. 

Cut  slices  of  sule  bread  into  half-inch  squares.  Put  into  a  small 
frying-pan  or  graolte-ware  sancep^Q  fi«  tablespoonfuls  of  lard,  and 


set  on  the  fire.  When  the  lard  is  so  hot  that  it  smokes  all  over, 
put  in  one  square  of  the  bread.  If  this  becomes  browned  in  one 
minute  and  a  half,  the  lard  is  hot  enough ;  if  it  is  not  hot  enoi^, 
make  another  test  very  soon.  Now  put  in  the  rest  of  the  squares 
of  bread— there  should  be  about  a  pint.  Fry  until  brown,  whidi 
will  be  in  about  a  minute  and  a  half.  While  the  bread  is  frying^ 
stir  it  with  a  fork,  in  order  that  all  parts  may  be  equally  browned. 
Take  from  the  &t  with  a  skimmer  and  drain  on  brown  pap«r. 
When  the  fat  has  become  slightly  cooled,  strain  it  throi^h  a  piece 
of  cheesecloth  and  it  will  be  ready  to  use  again. 
Botled  Les  of  Mutton. 

Wipe  carefully  with  a  damp  cloth  a  leg  of  mutton  weighing  be- 
tween eight  and  ten  pounds,  and  put  it  in  a  deep  kettle  with  enough 
boiling  water  to  cover  it.  Set  the  kettle  where  the  water  will  boil 
rapidly  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Skim  the  water  when  it  begins  to 
boil.  At  the  end  of  the  fifteen  minutes  draw  the  kettle  back  where 
the  water  will  only  bubble.  If  the  meat  be  desired  very  rare, 
cook  it  for  an  hour  and  a  half ;  but  if  you  want  it  rather  well  done, 
cook  it  two  hours,  being  careful  that  the  water  only  bubbles  ex- 
cept during  the  first  fifteen  minutes. 

When  the  mutton  is  done  place  it  on  a  warm  dish.   Pour  a  few 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter  sauce  over  it  and,  if  convenient,  garnish 
with  parsley.  Send  to  the  table  at  once  with  the  caper  sauce  and 
vegetables. 
Caper  Sauce. 

Set  on  the  fire  a  small  stewpan  containing  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter.  When  the  butter  gets  hot,  add  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
flour,  and  stir  until  the  mixture  becomes  smooth  and  frothy,  being 
careful  not  to  brown  it.  Dk^w  the  pan  back  and  gradually  add  one 
pint  of  water.  Stir  the  sauce  until  it  boils,  then  add  one  teaspoon- 
ful  of  salt,  one-fourth  of  a  teaspoonful  of  white  pepper,  and  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter.  Boil  for  one  minute,  then  add  three 
tablespoonfals  of  capers,  first  taking  out  a  few  spoonfuls  of  the 
sauce  to  pour  over  the  mutton.  ' 
Mashed  Turnips. 

Pare  the  turnips  and  cut  them  in  slices.  Put  them  in  a  large 
stewpan  with  a  generous  supply  of  boiling  water.  If  white  turnips 
be  used,  cook  them  for  half  an  hour;  but  if  the  yellow  kind  be 
taken,  cook  for  fifty  or  sixty  minutes.  Too  little  water  and  too 
much  cooking  will  make  any  turnips  strong-flavored  and  give  them 
a  dark  color.  When  the  turnips  are  done,  drain  off  all  the  water 
and  mash  them  well.  Season  with  salt,  pepper  and  butter. 
Macaroni  In  Cream  Sauce. 

Break  a  quarter  of  a  pouod  of  macaroni  into  pieces  about  three 
inches  long,  and  put  it  in  an  uncovered  stewpan  with  three  quarts 
of  boiling  water.  Set  on  a  part  of  the  range  where  the  water  will 
b(^I  rapidly  all  the  time.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  salt,  and  boil  fifteen  minutes  longer.  Now  drain 
o£f  all  the  water  and  add  the  macaroni  to  the  sauce.  Serve  at  once. 

To  make  the  sauce,  take  one  pint  of  water  from  the  pot  in  whidi 
the  mutton  is  boiling.  Let  this  cool  and  then  skim  ofi  all  the  fat. 
There  should  be  three  gills  of  water  after  the  fat  is  skimmed  off. 
Put  in  a  small  stewpan  three  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  and  a  table- 
spoonful  each  of  chopped  carrot  and  onion.  Cook  on  a  cool  part 
of  the  range  for  ten  minutes.  Now  draw  the  stewpan  forward  and 
add  three  tablespoonfuls  of  -  flour.  Sdr  until  smooth  and  frothy, 
then  add  three  gills  of  the  mutton  water.  Stir  the  sauce  until  it 
boils,  then  add  a  gill  of  milk  or  cream,  oneHhird  of  a  teaspoonful  ti 
white  pepper  and  a  generous  teaspo(mful  of  salt.  Simmer  for  five 
minutes,  and  strain. 

This  sauce  may  be  varied  by  the  addition  of  a  tablespoonfol  of 
Parmesan  cheese  just  before  strunin^,  or  by  the  addition  of  a  cap- 
ful of  stewed  and  strained  tomatoes.  Or,  a  brown  sauce  may  be 
made  by  stirring  the  flour,  butter  and  vegetables  t(^ether  over  the 
fire  until  the  flour  becomes  brown,  and  then  adding  the  liquid, 
which  should  be  beef  stock  when  possible.  If  it  be  inconvenient 
to  use  beef  stock,  take  a  pint  of  the  water  in  which  the  mutton  is 
boiling,  and  omit  the  miUc 
Baked  Indian  Pudding. 

For  a  large  pudding  there  will  be  required  three  quarts  tA  milk, 
half  a  pint  of  yellow  corn-meal,  a  generous  two-thirds  of  a  cupful  M 
moUuses,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  two  tablespoonfuls  <^  butter  and 
two  eggs.  Boil  one  quart  of  the  milk  and~pour  it  on  |he  meat 
pei^t  th9  mistture  until  it  is  si^fil|^|^^^ig^|£)i@i^)^^U«- 
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boiler  and  place  it  on  the  fire.  Cook  for  half  an  hour,  stirring 
frequently.  On  taking  from  the  stove  at  the  end  of  the  half-hour, 
add  the  salt,  butter  and  molasses.  Beat  well,  and  then  gradually 
beat  in  the  two  quarts  of  cold  nulk  aiul  the  two  eggs,  well-beaten. 
Place  in  a  moderate  oven  and  cook  for  five  hours.  The  oven 
should  not  be  hot  enough  to  make  the  pudding  bubble.  If  the 
heat  be'  too  great,  open  the  door  of  the  oven  if  you  have  no  better 
way  to  reduce  the  heat  If  all  the  directions  be  carefully  followed 
and  the  heat  be  just  right,  the  pudding  will  be  dark,  with  particles 
of  rich  jelly  through  it.  Nothing  will  spoil  the  pudding  so  quickly 
as  too  hot  an  oven ;  and  too  little  cooking  also  will  ruin  it. 

—Maria  Parloa. 

\CoPyrifhi.  All  rizkii  rtftrved.\ 
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JUST  APTEB  0EBISTUA8. 

'Tia  the  evening  after  Christmas,  and  poor  mother  feels,  I  fear, 
She  for  one  is  very  thankful  it  can  come  but  once  a  year  I 
For  most  sadly  oat  of  temper  are  her  little  maidens  two, 
While  she  can  but  sit  and  wonder  what  on  earth  she  ought  to  do. 
In  her  heart,  she  blames  the  pudding  that  they  ate  the  day  before ; 
And  the  Hmp  neglected  stockings  lying  empty  on  the  floor. 
So  she  hardly  likes  to  scold  them,  till  their  voices  waxing  higher. 
Tell  of  trouble  still  a-brewing  by  the  dancing  nursery  fire. 
Where  all  day  they've  lounged  and  fretted;  then  she  rails,  "Chil- 
dren dear, 

If  you  are  so  cross,  old  SanU  will  not  come  at  all  next  year  I  " 
There's  a  moment's  sober  silence,  when  a&ks  anxious  little  May, — 
"  Do  you  'spose  he's  round  a-listenin',  still  to  every  fing  we  say  f 
I  should  fink  he'd  be  so  tired,  when  Christmas  mornin's  come, 
And  he's  filled  up  all  the  stockings— he  would  want  to  go  straight 
home. " 

"  I  asked  uncle  where  his  home  is,"  now  says  older,  wiser  Sue, 
"  And  he  told  me  up  the  chimney,  but  I  don't  believe  that's  true ; 
'Cos  he'd  get  so  scorched  and  blackened ;  still  he  can't  live  very  far 
Not  more  than  round  the  comer,  for  what  do  you  think,  mamma  1 
When  I  said  I  wanted  doUie,  in  a  little,  weensy  tone, 
He  was  near  enough  to  hear  me,  'less  he  hears  by  telephone." 
**  Oh,  his  home  lies  far  to  northwards,  and  the  way's  not  often  trod," 
Says  mamma,  "  though  you  may  find  it,  some  day,  in  the  Land  of  Nod. 
And  if  you  should  come  across  it,  I  am  very,  very  sure, 
Such  a  queer-shaped  little  cottage,  you  had  never  seen  before ; 
For  the  roof  is  all  of  frosting,  just  the  kind  you  think  so  nice, 
While  the  walls  are  built  of  plum-cake,  and  the  windows  made  of  ice. 
Then  so  curiously  carven  out  of  citron  is  the  door; 
And  as  if  just  freshly  sanded  shines  the  maple-sugar  floor. 
All  around  are  plajrthings  lying,  and  each  doll  stands  on  the  shelf ; 
But  the  rarest  thing  among  them  is  old  Santa  Claus  himself. 
How  he  cuts,  and  saWs,  and  hammers,  how  he  uses  glue  and  paint. 
Such  a  busy,  cheery  creature,  is  the  queer  old  bachelor  Saint  I 
Now  he's  stirring  up  the  bon-bons ;  then  he  stops  to  knit  his  brow. 
While  he  says  aloud,  *  I  wonder  what  each  child  is  wanting  nowt  * 
So  he  calls  the  winds  and  sends  them  where,  at  lessons  or  at  play. 
The  little  ones  are  gathered,  just  to  bring  back  all  they  say. 
Then  he  has  to  tend  the  holly,  and  the  vines  of  mistletoe, 
And  the  little  fir-trees  growing  through  the  summer  in  the  snow. 
Now.  when  all  his  trouble's  over,  and  without  a  single  cause. 
Don't  you  tiiink  its  very  naughty,  to  complain  of  Santa  Claus?  " 
•'  Do  you  fink  we've  made  him  sorry,  'cos  Sue  said  he  brought  to  me. 
All  the  best  things  and  I  wanted  more  upon  the  Christmas  tree  ?  " 
Qneries  May,  then  whispers,  "  Sanu  it  was  drefful  to  complain, 
And  bofe  me  and  Sue  will  never  be  so  awful  cross  again. " 
Later  when  the  stars  have  vanquished  all  the  day-time's  brighter  beams, 
And  the  little  ones  are  ready  for  the  happy  land  of  dreams;— 
In  the  evening's  low  petition  comes  a  momentary  pause  ; 
Then  each  sweet  voice  softly  murmurs :  "  God  bless  dear  old  Santa 
Clans." 

—Adelaide  Preston. 

The  banners  of  the  forest  fields  have  faded, 

And  rustle  in  the  lowly  ways  beneath 
The  sleepy  solitudes  that  once  they  shaded. 

Now,  dnolate,  cherish  them  like  some  dead  wreath. 

And  still  the  waning  sunlit  glories  linger 

To  fire  the  dying  embers  with  their  gleam 
Until  death  touches  all  with  ominous  finger 

And  frowns  with  frozen  visage  on  the  dre^jj^ 
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mas  ELIZABETH'S  8ETEV  OFFEBS. 
What  Happened  While  Waiting  for  The  Next. 

ELL,  good  night,  Elizabeth,"  said 
Tom  Barbury,  and  opened  the  front 
door  and  went  out. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Lawton  stood  a 
few  minutes  in  the  hall  where  he 
had  left  her.  There  was  a  half 
smile  on  her  face. 

"Poor  Tom,"  she  said,  "poor, 
dear  old  Tom  I "   Then  she  sighed 
a  little  and  went  back  into  the  par- 
lor, where  the  chairs  were  drawn 
up  suggestively  near  together  in  front  of  the  bright  grate  fire. 

"This  is  the  seventh  time,"  she  said  softly.  "Yes,  the 
seventh  time,  poor,  dear  old  Tom ! " 

She  looked  around  the  beautiful,  luxurious  room,  and  won- 
dered how  it  would  seem,  if  she  had  given  a  different  answer 
to  this  seventh  asking  of  the  same  question.  Would  he  be 
here  still?  Would  she  be  sitting  beside  him  on  the  sofa,  his 
arm,  perhaps— but  Miss  Elizabeth  blushed  slightly,  and 
changed  the  subject  in  her  own  mind.  Such  thoughts 
seemed  hardly  decorous  in  a  maiden  lady  past  thirty. 

She  rose  and  walked  across  the  room  to  ring  the  bell,  but 
paused  as  she  noticed  a  letter  on  one  of  the  little  tables.  It 
had  come  in  the  evening  post,  and  been  brought  in  while 
Tom  was  there,  and  so  she  had  not  read  it.  She  opened  it 
now,  and  her  face  gprew  surprised  and  a  little  hard  as  she 
read.  And  yet  it  certainly  contained  only  pleasant  news. 
Her  old  friend  Helen  Armstrong  wrote  to  say  that  she  was 
going  to  be  married,  and  wanted  her  to  come  and  be  a  brides- 
maid at  her  wedding.  Surely  there  was  nothing  distressing 
in  this,  nothing  that  should  make  Elizabeth  feel  suddenly  be- 
trayed and  deserted,  and  yet  she  did.  She  had  a  curious 
feeling  of  having  locked  the  front  door  in  the  face  of  an 
enemy  while  her  friend  weakly  and  deceitfully  admitted  him 
at  the  back. 

"Well,  well,"  she  ejaculated  as  she  read,  "  a  widower  with 
two  children  1"  and  she  thought  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning that  Tom  Barbuiy  at  least  was  a  bachelor,  in  "  good  and 
regular  standing." 

"  I  am  ashamed  at  my  age,"  the  letter  ran,  "  to  be  so  much 
in  love,  and  to  feel  so  happy  over  it,  but  if  you  only  knew 
him,  Elizabeth !  He  is  the  dearest  man,  so  good  and  hon- 
orable, and  so  fond  of  me.  Every  one  respects  him,  and  I 
am  so  anxious  for  you  to  know  him.  He  is  of  the  firm  of 
Cochrain  &  Brown,  merchants,  quite  well  off,  and  with  a 
lovely  home." 

Miss  Elizabeth  instantly  stripped  the  sugar  coating  from 
the  pill,  and  examined  it. 

"  In  trade,  is  he— a  dry-goods  merchant  I  Well  I  certainly 
shouldn't  have  expected  it  of  Helen!"  And  then  the  disa- 
greeable thought  rose  in  her  mind  and  confronted  her,  that 
the  reason,  the  real  reason  why  she  had  said  "no"  seven 
times  to  Tom  Barbury,  was  because  he  owned  a  shoe  store. 
She  had  never  acknowledged  this  to  herself  before,  it  was 
such  a  horrid,  snobbish  reason. 

She  was  ashamed  of  it ;  she  had  covered  it  up  with  finer, 
more  dignified  explanations,  and  hidden  it  away,  even  from 
herself.  But  to  night  it  shook  them  all  off,  and  appeared 
before  her,  in  all  its  unveiled  ugliness. 

Yes,  she  would  have  married  Tom  Barbury  years  ago,  ex- 
cept for  her  silly,  false,  unwomanly  pride.  She  was  ashamed, 
a  little  bit  ashamed  of  him. 

And  what  was  there  to  be  ashamed  of  ?  He  was  as  honest 
and  good  a  man,  as  ever  walked  the  earth^nd  as  true  a  gen- 
tleman tOQ,  ^  ^  , 
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But  the  Lawton  blood  had  never  run  in  channels  of  trade. 
Elizabeth's  father,  old  Judge  Lawton,  during  all  the  years 
that  he  sat  on  the  bench,  had  never  known  Tom  Barbury's 
father,  who  was  sitting  on  a  bench  of  a  different  kind,  and 
making  shoes. 

Tom  had  partly  washed  away  the  stain  which  a  retail  trade 
seems  to  bring,  with  the  cleansing  waters  of  a  wholesale 
business.  He  did  not  sit  on  a  bench  as  his  father  had  done, 
he  did  not  button  customers'  shoes.  He  sat  in  a  little  office, 
with  a  pen  behind  his  ear,  and  wrote  most  of  the  time,  but 
still  to  sensitive  Elizabeth  Lawton  the  trail  of  the  serpent 
was  over  it  all  She  used  to  look  at  the  Lawton  crest  on  her 
note  paper  occasionally,  and  say  sorrowfully  to  herself,  "Oh, 
I  could  never  quarter  it  with  a  button  hook  1 " 

She  and  Tom  had  grown  up  together  but  their  family  back- 
grounds were  different.  In  Elizabeth's  home  everything  was 
stately,  elegant  and  refined.  She  had  never  been  inside  of 
Tom  Barbury's  house,  but  she  had  reason  to  think  it  was 
otherwise  there.  He  had  a  mother  and  a  shadowy  sister  or 
two,  but  they  were  nebulous  and  uncertain  persons  in  Eliz- 
beth's  fancy,  for  she  had  never  seen  them  at  a  close  social 
range. 

With  Tom  it  was  different.  He  was  all  that  was  delightful 
and  satisfactory.  Ob  why  is  it,  that  we  cannot  pick  a  man 
off  from  his  family  tree,  as  we  would  a  ripe  pear  or  peach, 
and  serve  him  separately? 

It  was  ten  years  since  Tom  had  first  asked  her  to  marry 
him,  and  she  had  been  ashamed  to  say  yes ;  but  she  had 
been  ashamed  of  her  shame  ever  since.  Poor*  dear  old 
Tom  1  Her  heart  wanned  toward  him  to-night,  as  she  read 
her  friend's  letter. 

There  is  a  very  strong  esprit  de  corps  among  unmarried 
women,  who  are  no  longer  young.  Friendships  between 
them  are  unusually  deep  and  strong,  partly  perhaps  because 
the  sentiment  generally  called  out  by  marriage  is  them  un- 
expended, and  finds  its  outlet  upon  dieir  friends.  They  band 
tc^ether  and  stand  by  and  uphold  one  another.  They  watch 
each  other  anxiously,  and  honestly  mourn  when  one  of  their 
number  deflects  from  her  course,  and  joins  the  great  majority 
of  the  married.  They  are  always  a  little  disappointed  in  the 
absconding  member,  and  have  a  peculiar  grieved  lonely  feel- 
ing, for  her  desertion.  They  do  not  grudge  her  her  happi- 
ness but  they  wonder  at  her  choice  of  it. 

Miss  Elizabeth  experienced  all  these  feelings  after  she  had 
read  Helen  Armstrong's  letter. 

She  shivered  a  little  and  drew  her  chair  closer  to  the  fire. 
She  felt  unreasonably  angry  with  Helen. 

Presently  she  rang  the  bell,  and  said  to  the  maid  who  an- 
swered it : 

"You  may  put  out  all  the  lights  and  lock  up,"  and  then 
she  went  up  to  bed,  feeling  more  lonely  than  she  had  felt  in 
many  a  day. 

She  went  on  to  her  friend's  wedding,  and  found  Mr.  Coch- 
rain  just  as  she  had  expected,  a  stout  middle-aged,  uninter- 
esting man.  Why  is  it  that  we  are  so  apt  to  be  disappointed 
in  our  friends'  husbands  ?  It  seemed  as  absurd  for  him  to  be 
in  love,  as  it  would  have  been  for  him  to  wear  a  doublet  and 
hose.  There  was  an  incongruity  about  it.  However  Eliza- 
beth smothered  these  unfavorable  impressions  in  her  own 
bosom,  and  helped  Helen  in  her  wedding  preparations  with 
all  the  sympathy  and  cheerfulness,  that  she  could  muster. 
The  excitement  of  a  wedding  is  very  contagious  and  irresist- 
ible, and  in  spite  of  herself  Elizabeth  was  seized  and  swept 
away  by  it.  What  with  the  unpacking  of  the  wedding  pres- 
ents, the  arranging  of  dresses,  the  decorating  of  the  house, 
and  the  constant  meeting  with  other  people,  all  filled  with  the 
same  enthusiasm  and  interest,  Elizabeth  found  herself  full  of 
tremulous  excitement   Her  heart  beat  and  thumped  unrea- 


sonably and  when  she  finally  walked  up  the  aisle  before  her 
friend, on  the  night  of  the  wedding,  she  was  as  full  of  emo- 
tion as  any  girl  of  eighteen. 

She  helped  Helen  change  her  white  satin  gown  for  the 
plain,  little  traveling  dress,  and  it  was  then,  while  they  were 
alone  tc^ether,  that  Helen  suddenly  said : 

"  Elizabeth,  whatever  became  of  Tom  Barbury  ? " 

Elizabeth  colored.   *'He  is  at  home,"  she  said  shorfly. 

Helen  was  arranging  her  hat,  and  did  not  look  at  her,  but 
said  quietly,  "I  always  thought  he  was  such  a  very  nice 
fellow?" 

Elizabeth  was  silent.  It  was  only  a  few  minutes  afterward 

that  Helen  said  good-bye.  She  threw  her  arms  around  Eliz- 
abeth's neck  and  kissed  her  again  and  again.  "Goodbye, 
dear,"  she  said,  and  then  she  looked  straight  at  Elizabeth 
out  of  her  wet  gray  eyes,  and  added,  "  O  Elizabeth,  I  am 
so  happy  I " 

Somehow  Elizabeth  felt  that  she  had  received  the  charge 
to  "Go  and  do  likewise."  She  tried  to  think  it  was  by  acci- 
dent that  Helen  had  mentioned  Tom's  name,  but  accident  or 
not,  the  thought  persistently  stayed  in  her  mind,  that  Helen 
believed  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  she  should  marry  Tom 
Barbury.  She  could  not  rid  heraelf  of  the  impression  that 
she  had  somehow  received  Helen's  consent  and  blessing. 

She  thought  of  Tom  a  great  deal,  she  couldn't  help  it 
He  was  so  superior  to  Helen's  husband,  in  fact  he  was  supe- 
rior to  most  of  the  men  she  met.  She  began  to  feel  guilty 
that  she  had  not  appreciated  him  more. 

On  the  long  journey  home  she  indulged  in  a  great  many 
day  dreams.  What  if  she  should  marry  Tom  after  all  ?  Her 
home  was  absolutely  her's  in.  her  own  right.  Of  course  he 
would  come  there  and  live.  Perhaps  he  would  give  up  his 
business  and  look  after  her's.  She  was  sure  there  must  be 
plenty  to  do,  for  her  lawyer  were  always  bothering  her, 
bringing  her  some  paper  or  other  to  sign.  But  even  if  be 
kept  on  at  his  old  business,  which  had  certainly  been  a  good 
and  profitable  one  to  him,  well,  it  wasn't  so  dreadful  after  all; 
and  for  the  first  time  in  ten  years  Miss  Elizabeth  mentally 
sniffed  shoe  leather  without  finding  the  odor  disagreeable. 

Then  the  thought  darted  across  her  mind  that  perhaps  Tom 
would  never  ask  her  again.  She  nervously  and  hurriedly 
tried  to  remember  how  he  had  taken  her  last  refusal.  He 
certainly  hadn't  seemed  crushed  by  it,  but  perhaps  a  man 
gets  used  to  that  sort  of  thing  after  a  while.  She  thoug^ht  of 
the  first  time,  ten  years  ago  when  he  had  told  her  that  he 
loved  her,  and  she  had  declined  to  take  his  honest,  manly 
love.  Ah,  he  felt  badly  enough  then  1  Miss  Elizabeth  groaned. 

"  I  wish,  I  wish  that  I  had  married  him  then,"  she  said  to 
herself,  "  I  would  be  a  happier  and  better  woman  to-day  if  I 
had." 

Then  she  thought  of  all  the  other  times.  Sometimes  be 
had  asked  her  seriously,  sometimes  almost  as  if  it  were  a 
joke.  This  last  time,  she  remembered  that  his  kind,  good 
face  scarcely  changed  at  all  when  she  said :  "  No,  dear  Tom, 
it  can  never  be."  What  if  he  should  never  ask  her  again ! 
But  she  reassured  herself.  Of  course  he  would,  why  it  was 
a  habit  of  his  that  had  almost  become  chronic  1  And  the 
very  next  time  she  would— well,  she  wasn't  suie^but  she 
might  say  "yes." 

It  never  occurred  to  her  that  it  was  rather  a  selfish  thing, 
to  give  him  her  hand  now  because  she  was  getting  a  little  old 
and  lonely,  and  needed  him. 

He  came  to  see  her  as  soon  as  she  came  home,  and  heard 
all  about  her  visit  and  the  wedding,  listening  with  that  look 
of  pleasure  which  his  face  always  wote  when  she  talked  to 
him. 

As  he  rose  to  go  he  said : 

"  Elizabeth,  we  have  a  little  girl,  a  soit  <A  ^usin.  staying 
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with  us.  She  is  veiy  young  and  shy,  and  I'm  afraid  she  isn't 
having^  a  very  good  time.  May  I  bring  her  to  see  you,  and 
wilt  you  help  me  to  make  it  pleasant  for  her  ? " 

"Certainly,  Tom,"  said  Elizabeth  graciously,  '*tet  me  help 
you  all  I  can.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to." 

She  thought  afterward  that  it  was  just  like  Tom,  to  be 
thinking  of  some  one's  else  pleasure.  He  brought  the  little 
couan,  a  pretty  girl  of  about  eighteen,  with  a  face  as  inno- 
cent as  a  child,  and  soft,  timid  manners,  that  won  one's  heart. 

Miss  Elizabeth  invited  her  to  dinner,  she  gave  a  little  party 
for  her  to  introduce  her  to  the  young  people  of  her  own  age, 
she  took  her  to  drive  and  had  her  come  and  practice  her 
music  on  her  own  grand  piano.  She  was  very  kind  and 
sweet  to  her,  and  all  for  Tom's  sake. 

"He  has  asked  me  to  help  him,"  she  thought,  "and  I  will 
show  him  that  I  can  give  my  help  freely  and  gladly." 

The  only  trouble  was  that  she  so  seldom  saw  Tom  alone 
now,  for  Lucy  was  nearly  always  with  him. 

"But  never  mind,"  Uiought  Miss  Elizabeth,  "she  will  go 
home  before  long  and  then  we  will  drop  back  into  our  old 
ways." 

One  night  however,  Tom  came  alone,  and  they  sat  by  the 
fire  as  they  had  done  so  often.  She  was  a  little  stiff  and 
formal  in  her  manners,  for  her  thoughts  about  Tom  made  her 
conscious  now  that  she  was  alone  with  him.  She  found  it 
hard  to  be  as  easy  and  natural  as  she  had  always  been,  but  he 
did  not  seem  to  notice  it. 

Suddenly  he  reached  over  and  took  her  hand.  Every  drop 
of  blood  seemed  to  fiy  from  Elizabeth's  body.  She  was 
frightened,  she  had  not  expected  it  so  soon.  She  had  not 
thought  he  would  ask  her  again  for  two  or  three  months  at 
least*  but  there  was  no  mistaking  that  look  and  that  deep, 
earnest  tone.  She  had  seen  and  heard  them  too  often  not  to 
know  what  they  meant  now. 

"Elizabeth,"  he  said  dowly,  "I  have  something  that  I 
want  to  say  to  you." 

Her  heart  beat  wildly,  she  nerved  herself,  more  for  her  an- 
swer than  for  his  question. 

"Yes,"  she  thought,  "I  shall  tell  him  that  I  will  marry 
him.  I  am  not  afraid,  I  know  I  shall  be  very  happy ;  howglad 
he  will  be  ! " 

"  You  have  always  been  the  best  friend  I  have  had,  Eliza- 
beth," he  went  on,  "you  know  how  I  have  always  loved  you. 
Years  ago,  when  we  were  both  younger,  I  asked  you  if  you 
would  marry  me,  and  I  have  asked  you  many  times  since. 
But  you  have  always  given  me  the  same  answer,  and  so  as  I 
could  not  have  your  love,  I  have  prized  your  friendship  above 
everything.  And  that  is  the  reason  that  I  come  to  you, 
b^re  any  one  else,  to  tell  you  that  my  little  cousin  Lucy  has 
told  me,— that  is  that  we  are  engaged  I " 

He  squeezed  Elizabeth's  hand,  and  looked  at  her  half  bash- 
fully, while  his  happiness  shone  in  his  face. 

For  a  m(»nent  the  world  grew  black  and  swam  dizzily  to 
Elizabeth.  Then  she  rallied.  The  Lawton  blood  of  which 
she  was  so  proud  didn't  run  in  her  veins  for  nothing.  She 
held  Tom's  hand  firmly  and  cordially,  she  looked  at  him 
squarely  and  her  voice  was  clear  and  ringing  as  she  said : 

"  O  Tom,  I  am  very  glad  I  She  is  a  lovely  girl,  so  young 
and  sweet  and  pretty.  She  brings  you  everything — her  youth, 
her  beauty,  and  I  know  her  fresh,  true  love,  and  you  deserve 
them  all  t  I  am  so  glad  I   I  know  you  will  be  very  happy." 

Tom's  face  fairly  beamed. 

**  Dear  Elizabeth,"  he  said,  you  have  been  so  kind  to  her. 
She  loves  yoii  already  like  a  " 

"  Mother,"  said  Elizabeth  heroically. 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Tom  gallantly.  "  Sister,  a  dear  elder  sister. 
We  can  never  thank  you  enough  for  all  that  you  have  done." 

Fortunately  Tom  did  not  stay  very  much  longer,  after  he 


had  made  his  astonishing  announcement,  or  Elizabeth  might 
have  lost  her  hard>won  self  control.  As  it  was,  as  soon  as  he 
had  gone,  she  threw  herself  down  on  the  sofa,  and  laughed 
and  laughed.  To  be  sure  it  was  a  half-hysterical  laughter, 
which  the  tears  were  ready  to  follow. 

"Oh,"  she  gasped,  "this  is  the  time  that  I  was  going  to 
accept  him,  is  it?  Oh,  the  satire  of  itl  The  ironir  of  it  I 
This  is  the  time  I  was  going  to  send  him  away  so  ha;^! 
Well,  I  have  ; "  and  she  laughed  again. 

Suddenly  she  sat  up  and  was  calm. 

"It  serves  me  right,"  she  said,  "it  serves  me  quite  right. 
I  have  been  ashamed  of  him,  and  have  trifled  with  his  love 
all  these  years.  Even  now,  when  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
accept  him,  I  didn't  love  him  with  one-tenth  the  true  love 
that  this  young  girl  will  give  him.  I  have  been  selfish,  selfish 
through  it  all !  But,"  and  here  her  laughter  broke  out  again, 
"  I  will  never  be  so  sure  of  anything  again  in  my  life,  as  I  was 
of  my  next  offer  I " 

—Bessie  Chandler. 


OrigiiudiD  Goou  Hodskkbbfing. 

aOLDEV  HUMOBIES. 

I'm  growing  old.   I  have  outlived 

The  brightness  of  the  fading  past; 
The  sunny  days  of  youth  are  fied, 

Their  memories  only  last. 
I  sit  and  dream  of  good  old  times 

In  the  years  so  long  gone  by. 
Swiftly  the  pictures  come  and  go 

Aa  my  knitting  needles  fly. 

I  seem  to  see  a  generous  hearth 

With  fire-dogs  bright  as  gold, 
A  flickering  blaze,  a  welrome  warmth 

Bids  defiance  to  the  cold. 
O  staunch  old  friend  I  Back-log  of  oak  I 

Giving  thy  life  to  make  ours  bright. 
With  hiss  and  blaze  and  cheery  flame 

Turning  all  darkness  into  light. 

I'm  near  thee,  in  the  corner  now. 

Thou  four-foot  log  of  olden  time, 
Gazing  above  to  where  the  stars 

Seemed  listening  to  our  jests  and  rhyme. 
The  dear  old  saints  of  long  ago 

Who  smiled  serenely  on  our  play, 
Watching  the  roasting  apples  glow. 

Or  nuts  that  in  the  embers  lay, — 

Have  gone.  Their  chairs  are  empty  now 

Hid  in  the  attic  side  by  side.  > 
And  childreD  of  that  olden  time 

Are  scatterad  o'er  the  country  wide. 
While  I,  who  loved  the  very  stones 

That  make  the  household  hearth  so  dear, 
Can  feel  the  blaze  and  see  the  glow 

Only  as  memory  brings  it  near. 

—Mrs.  H.  K.  Fbtwm. 


Original  in  GoOD  HousbkbkpIng. 

HAma  OAICPHOB. 
The  mode  of  preparing  camphor  for  commerce  as  practised 
by  the  Japanese  is  a  species  of  distillation.  The  wood  is  cut 
up  into  chips  and  these  are  put  into  a  tub  fitted  over  a  large 
iron  pot  under  which  a  slow  fire  is  kept.  The  pot  is  partially 
filled  with  water  and  the  bottom  of  the  tub  is  pierced  with 
holes  through  which  the  steam  from  the  heated  water  passes. 
The  tub  has  a  close-fitting  cover,  and  a  bamboo  pipe  connects 
it  with  a  series  of  other  tubs.  The  steam  passing  through  the 
chips  separates  the  oil  and  camphor  from  them,  and  in  the 
last  tub  the  cooled  extract  falls  upon  straw  which  catches  the 
camphor  crystals  while  the  oil  and  water  escape  and  are  held 
in  a  lower  compartment.  The  camphor  is  collected  and 
packed  for  market,  and  the  oil  is  used  for  iUijminaring^nd 
other  purposes.  Digitized  by  L^OOQIC 
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Oiteln*'  b>  Good  Housekeeping. 

QUAKES  HOnSEKEEPnrO. 
III. 

Plentiful,  Appetizing  and  Healthful  Family  Food  for  Ten 
Cents  a  Meal— A  Series  of  Letters  from  a  New  England 
Quakeress  to  her  Newly-Married  Niece. 

Nantucket,  8th  month,  4th. 
y  DEAR  NIECE :—  I  gave  thee  so  little 
instruction  in  my  last  letter  relating  to 
"Breakfast"  that  I  think  I  can  con- 
tinue my  suggestions  profitably  in  that 
direction.  I  would  also  say  to  thee  it  is 
much  better  to  buy  flour  by  the  barrel. 
One  barrel  is  considered  the  quantity 
consumed  by  one  person  for  a  year. 
And  by  the  use  of  oat  meal,  hominy, 
Graham,  Indian  meal  and  pearled 
wheat,  a  family  of  three  persons  prob- 
ably would  not  use  the  three  barrels, 
and  for  cake  and  pastry  I  like  to  have 
St.  Louis  flour,  of  which  thee  need  get  only  a  small  quantity, 
at  a  time.  The  articles  I  have  mentioned  are  very  desirable, 
both  in  the  matter  of  health,  and  from  an  economical  point. 
An  English  muffin  is  much  liked  and  which  thee  can  have 
easily  by  reserving  from  the  bread  when  raised  a  small  piece 
of  it  sufficient  for  one  dozen  muffins. 

If  the  bread  is  mixed  in  the  morning,  and  ready  to  bake  in 
rolls  or  foaves  at  tea-time,  the  dough  can  be  softened  with 
sweet  milk  to  the  consistency  of  a  stiff  batter  and  well-beaten. 
Set  in  a  cool  place  over  night.  In  the  morning  butter  the 
muffin  rings  well,  and  place  upon  the  griddle  half-filling  them 
with  the  batter.  Let  them  cook  slowly  and  when  cooked  so 
as  to  be  full  of  bubbles,  turn  them,  letting  them  brown  on  the 
other  side.  Serve  them  very  hot  and  tear  them  open  instead 
of  cutting  them  hot.  The  cold  ones  are  good  to  split  and  toast 
for  another  time.  When  in  Westerly,  I  had  what  they  cnlled 
"Baptist  cakes,"  whether  so  named  from  the  "Seventh  D;iy 
Baptists  "  in  that  locality  I  know  not,  but  they  were  really 
very  nice  and  are  prepared  in  this  way :  Take  from  the  bread 
dough  mixed  over  night,  a  piece  and  rolling  it  very  thin,  cut 
it  out  with  a  laige-sized  biscuit  cutter,  as  after  they  are  fried 
they  seem  much  smaller  in  size.  Let  them  rise  on  the  board 
while  the  fire  is  kindling  and  the  fat  heating,  which  should  be 
deep  enough  to  have  them  float  and  quite  hot.  They  will 
puff  up  at  once,  and  can  be  served  in  that  way  or  have  a 
sauce  of  boiling-hot  milk  in  which  a  piece  of  butter  and  a  little 
salt  has  been  added  poured  over  them,  which  may  be  the 
cause  of  their  name. 

The  bread  dough  can  also  be  rolled  thin,  cut  into  strips  and 
twisted  as  we  do  doughnuts.  Then,  when  thee  has  any  cold 
hominy  left  over,  take  one  egg  to  a  pint  or  less,  beat  it  well 
and  I  find  it  better  to  beat  the  white  first  very  thoroughly 
with  an  egg-beater,  and  then  add  the  yolk  and  beat  well. 
Mix  this  very  thoroughly  with  the  hominy,  adding  a  little 
flour  or  meal  and  a  little  milk  in  which  a  small  piece 
of  butter  and  a  little  salt  has  been  added.  It  can  be 
fried  in  cakes,  or  baked  in  a  gem  pan.  Then,  for  a  com 
cake  try  this :  One  small  teacupful  of  commeal,  two  cup- 
fuls  of  flour,  three  eggs,  a  small  piece  of  butter,  say  a  table- 
spoonful,  one  pint  of  milk,  a  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  and  three 
tablpspoonfuls  of  baking-powder.  I  mix  the  sugar  and  butter 
together,  adding  a  little  salt,  then  the  well  beaten  eggs,  then 
the  meal  and  the  flour  mixed  together  with  the  milk,  and  bake 
either  in  a  loaf,  or  in  small  cakes  as  thee  prefers.  Perhaps 
thee  would  like  a  "  Brown  Bread  "  although  nowadays  one 
can  get  it  at  the  baker's  in  small  quantities.  If  so,  take  three 
cupfuls  of  Indian  meal,  two  cupfuls  of  rye  flour,  one  cupful  of 
molasses,  one  teaspooqful  of  soda,  one  of  salt,  one  egs. 


although  I  do  not  consider  that  essential,  and  one  quart  of 
milk.   Steam  it  three  hours,  and  bake  it  slowly  one  hour. 

There  is  another  Indian  cake :  One  cupful  of  Indian  meal 
(yellow)  one  cupful  of  flour,  one  egg,  two  cupfuls  of  milk,  one- 
half  of  a  teaspoonful  of  soda  in  milk,  and  one  teaspoonful  of 
cream  of  tartar,  well  mixed  in  the  flour,  one  tablespoonful  of 
sugar  and  a  little  salt.  I  have  no  doubt  thee  will  have 
enough  New  England  taste  to  wish  for  fish-cakes  sometimes 
of  a  First-day  morning,  so  I  send  thee  an  excellent  receipt  for 
them.  Thy  Uncle  Chrbtopher  would  mistake  the  day  of  the 
week  I  fear  if  he  did  not  have  his  dinner  of  salt  codfish  on 
Seventh-day,  and  he  often  speaks  of  it  as  his  '*  Nantucket 
Turkey."  We  prefer  the  small  white-fish  although  many  had 
much  rather  have  the  "  dun-fish."  That  is  another  thing  thee 
can  get  to  advantage  by  the  quantity,  say  twenty-five  pounds 
at  a  time,  and  keep  them  spread  out  in  some  dry  place.  It 
will  also  be  well  for  thee  to  get  soap  by  the  box  and  put  the 
bars  in  the  attic  piled  up  so  that  they  will  dry  well.  Nothing 
wastes  so  fast  as  green  soap,  and  many  a  servant  thinks 
nothing  of  it  when  she  leaves  it  soaking  in  the  pail  or  tub. 
Have  one  or  more  wire  soap-holders  in  which  to  place  all 
small  pieces  of  soap  that  would  otherwise  be  thrown  aside  as 
useless.  What  a  digression  from  fisb-cakes  I  think  I  hear 
thee  say,  so  I  will  return  to  them. 

Pick  up  carefully  in  small  pieces  a  quart  of  fish  and  put  to 
soak  in  cold  water.  Put  potatoes  sufficient  to  make  two 
quarts  when  cut  in  pieces,  say  four  to  each  potata  Then 
put  the  fish  and  potatoes  togeUier  in  cold  water  and  put  on  to 
boil.  When  the  potato  is  sufficiently  cooked,  pour  off  all  the 
water  and  mash  all  thoroughly  and  finely  together,  adding  a 
piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  and  two  well-beaten  eggs. 
Make  them  into  flat  cakes,  rolling  them  lightly  in  flour,  and 
fry  in  pork-fat,  serving  small  pieces  of  the  fried  pork  with 
each  one,  or  make  them  in  the  shape  of  good-sized  croquettes, 
frying  in  the  double  frying  kettle  with  deep  fat.  Either  way 
is  good  enough,  or  if  thee  has  had  a  salt-fish  dinner,  take  of 
the  fish  that  is  left  in  the  same  proportion,  but  add  the 
potato  hot  if  possible  as  it  so  much  improves  the  flavor. 
We  also  like  a  dish  of  **  sounds  and  tongues."  Soak  them  an 
hour  or  so  in  clear  water,  and  boil  them  slowly  until  tender, 
then  serve  them  with  a  sauce  made  of  a  tablespoonful  of 
butter  into  which  has  been  smoothly  rubbed  all  the  flour  it 
will  take,  and  heat  say  one  pint  of  milk,  stirring  into  it  the 
butter  and  flour,  and  letting  it  boil  up  once  or  twice,  stirring 
it  all  the  time  lest  it  get  browned  or  lumpy.  Alittle  lemon  and 
parsley  should  be  used  as  a  garnish.  The  same  "  sounds  and 
tongues"  are  good  dipped  in  a  batter  and  fried.  Now  I  will 
give  thee  another  cod-fish  dish  for  breakfast.  Pick  a  pint  of 
fish  fine  and  free  from  all  bones;  besides  being  dangerous,  it 
is  decidedly  disagreeable  to  find  one's  self  in  danger  at  the 
morning  meal.  Put  it  on  in  cold  water,  hot  water  at  first 
hardens  it,  and  when  it  comes  to  a  boil  turn  it  ofi.  If  it  is 
then  too  salt  repeat  the  water,  but  I  seldom  find  it  so.  Then, 
add  to  it  one  cupful  of  cream  if  thou  hast  it,  if  not,  use  milk. 
Beat  well  two  or  three  eggs  in  the  manner  I  have  before 
mentioned,  put  a  piece  of  butter  in  with  the  fish  and  cream, 
which  should  only  have  been  allowed  to  become  very  hoi, 
not  boil.  And,  having  a  dish  to  serve  it  in  already  heated, 
pour  the  egg  into  the  fish,  stir  it  quickly  and  thoroughly  for 
a  moment  or  two,  but  take  it  from  the  pan  before  it  is  entirely 
cooked  as  the  heat  of  it  will  finish  it.  Prepared  in  this  way 
"  picked-up  fish  "  is  an  entirely  difierent  dish  from  what  we 
oftentimes  find  set  before  us,  which  is  only  a  starchy  com- 
pound not  at  all  appetizing. 

One  more  dish  of  salt-fish  and  then  I  think  I  will  go  on  to 
other  branches  devoting  no  more  time  to  this  article  of 
commerce.  Take  a  piece  of  salt-fish  about  six  inches  square, 
and  six  common  crackers.   Pij:^  ^^I^^V^f^l^'  ^° 
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over  night.  Split  the  crackers,  and  pour  cold  water  over  them. 
In  the  morning  mince  the  fish  fine  or  chop  it  in  a  tray,  drain 
the  crackers  dry  as  possible,  butter  an  earthen  baking  dish, 
add  three  or  four  well-beaten  eggs  and  a  quart  of  milk  and  a 
piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg  to  the  fish  and  crackers  and 
bake  one  hour.  Our  New  Bedford  friends  have  a  way  of 
adding  grated  orange  peel  and  some  the  juice  to  this  dish ; 
strange  as  it  may  seem  it  is  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste. 
-  Thee  will  find  this  a  palatable  dish  for  luncheon  as  well  as 
breakfast.  I  cannot  well  spare  more  time  just  now,  but  let  me 
know  what  will  suit  thy  needs  most.  Shall  I  arrange  some 
meals  for  thee,  or  shall  I  go  on  in  thb  general  way  ?  I  think 
my  next  letter  to  thee  better  be  on  soups  and  chowders, 
which  thee  will  need  for  thy  own  table  and  which  will  also  be 
very  useful  to  thee  for  a  sick,  or  poor  person.  While  I  would 
not  encourage  the  giving  at  the  door  to  those  who  come  regu- 
larly with  baskets  and  who  in  that  way  accumulate  enough  to 
keep  boarders  at  thy  expense,  I  would  never  turn  him  that 
asketh  of  me  away  hungry  from  the  door,  and  a  bowl  of  hot 
soup  and  a  piece  of  bread  would  cost  but  little  and  do  a  deal 
of  good. 

I  think  thee  would  enjoy  a  corn  pudding,  so  I  will  send  the 
recipe  now  while  the  com  is  in  its  prime.  Grate  from  eight 
to  twelve  ears  of  corn  according  to  size  of  the  same,  and  for 
one  quart  of  milk  use  four  eggs,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar 
and  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  and  a  little  salt. 
Bake  in  a  pudding  dish  one  hour  and  a  quarter,  but  not  let  it 
cook  too  long  as  it  will  turn  to  whey  or  else  bake  it  in  small 
dishes.  Thee  knows  we  have  on  the  island  corn  puddings  for 
tea-parties  and  they  are  considered  delicious.  Now  I  will 
give  thee  a  recipe  for  a  berry  pudding,  and  then  I  must  drop 
my  pen  or  thy  Uncle  Christopher  will  have  no  pudding  for 
his  dinner  to-day.  Take  one  pint  of  hot  mashed  potato,  one- 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  one  pint  of  flour,  a  little  salt 
and  wet  it  with  milk  or  water,  to  the  consistency  of  biscuit 
dough.  Roll  it  out  and  spread  it  with  any  berries,  roll 
it  up,  fasten  it  in  a  cloth  and  steam  it  one  hour  and  a  quar- 
ter, using  for  it  a  sauce  made  of  one-half  of  a  cupful  of 
butter  and  one  cupful  of  sugar  well-beaten  together,  and 
one  egg.  If  thee  chooses  add  a  little  boiling  water  very 
slowly,  until  thee  has  a  creamy  sauce,  or  grate  nutmeg 
over  it  and  use  it  cold.  I  hope  my  dear  these  instructions 
will  be  of  use  to  thee.  It  is  with  mudi  pleasure  I  enter 
into  thy  household  arrangements.  If  thee  has  any  prefer- 
ence for  any  particular  dishes  let  me  know  in  thy  next  let- 
ter, and  no  one  will  be  better  pleased  to  instruct  thee  than 
thy  loving  aunt 

  — Rachd  Macy. 

Oriiliul  In-GooD  Housbksepinc. 

HIBBEK  WISDOM. 

The  skillful  surgeon  woundeth  deeper 

The  hidden  sources  to  reveal. 
Than  he  who  hides  the  present  trouble 

With  remedieB  that  cannot  heal. 

O  Surgeon  wise,  that  spares  by  hurting 

To  hindsr  yet  a  sharper  pain  I 
God's  law  thronghont  the  ages  shadowed 

To  those  who  suffer  is  made  plain. 

He  also  wounds,  the  great  Physician  I 

He  bids  us  sufier  and  be  still ; 
His  love  permits  the  lesser  sorrow 

To  guard  us  from  the  greater  ill. 

  —Lun  Bdl. 


Scorn  not  the  aid  one  loyal  mind  can  bring; 

A  noble  growth  expands  by  small  degrees ; 

Not  all  at  once  leaves  clothe  the  wintry  tr^..  , 
But  each  burst  bud  helps  on  the  greening  Sp.|  ' 
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BTERT-BAT  DE88EBT&-PABT  TU 

And  Desserts  vor  Evkry  Dat. 

tuesday,  january  i. 

Holiday  Pudding. 

Cover  the  bottom  of  a  pudding-tin  with  stale  cake  moistened 
with  wine;  cover  this  with  stoned  raisins,  chopped  citron,  candied 
cherries,  chopped  figs  and  blanched  almonds.  Put  another  layer 
of  cake  over  this.  Pour  over  a  costard  made  of  one  pint  of  milk, 
three  beaten  eggs,  and  one-haU  of  a  cupful  (rf  si^^er.  Steam  for 
one  hour.  Sauce  8. 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  2. 
Nut  Puddlns  (ffOOd). 

One  cupful  of  at^:ar,  one-half  of  a  cupftd  ttf  batter,  two  capfols 
of  flour,  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  cold  wattf ,  three  eg^^  one  and  one- 
half  teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder,  one-half  of  a  cupftd  of  whole 
walnut  meats  added  the  last  thing.  Bake,  and  eat  with  Sauce  8. 

THURSDAY,  JANUARY  3. 
Apple  Taplooa  Pudding. 

Peel  and  core — filling  cores  with  sugar— apples  to  fill  the  bak- 
ing-dish, and  bake  with  a  little  water  thrown  over  them.  Make  a 
tapioca  custard  by  soaking  three  tablespoonfuls  of  tapioca  in  one 
cupful  of  water  for  three  hours,  and  adding  it  to  one  quart  of  milk, 
the  yolks  of  three  eg^s,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla.   Pour  over  the  baked  apples,  and  bake  Ull  "  set**  Sauce  8. 

FRIDAY,  JANUARY  4. 

Lsmon  Puffs. 

Five  es^  beaten  separately  and  very  light,  weight  of  the  eggs 
in  flour,  one-half  weight  in  butler  and  in  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of 
baking-powder,  the  juice  of  one  lemon.  Bake  in  cups  and  eat  with 
Sauce  4. 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY  5. 

Cranberry  Tarts. 

Make  a  crust  by  recipe  i,  and  cut  into  tarts  with  a  round  cake- 
cutter,  lajring  a  strip  of  pastry  around  them  as  for  pies.  When 
baked,  fill  with  jelly  made  by  boiling  one-half  of  a  pint  of  water 
and  one  pint  of  cranberries  till  tender,  then  pouring  into  a  jelly-bag 
to  drip,  boiling  twenty  minutes  longer,  and  then  adding  three  parts 
of  sugar  to  four  of  jaice,  boiling  up  once  more  and  pouring  in  a 
mould  to  cool. 

SUNDAY,  JANUARY  6. 

Commoal  Puddlner. 

Take  out  one  teacupful  of  milk  from  one  quart  and  boil  the  rest. 
Stir  in  five  tablespoonfuls  of  commeal,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a 
little  nutmeg,  one  tablespoonful  of  ginger,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar,  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  molasses,  and,  last,  the  cupful  of 
milk.   Bake  two  hours. 

MONDAY,  JANUARY  7. 

Rolled  Dumplings. 
Roll  biscuit  dough  one-half  an  Inch  thick  and  spread  with 

chopped,  peeled  and  cored  apples,  sugar  and  cinnamon.  Roll  up 
and  cut  into  slices,  put  in  a  tin,  place  a  lump  of  butter  on  each 
slice,  and  bake.   Eat  with  Sauce  9. 

TUESDAY,  JANUARY  8. 

Pancakes. 

Stir  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  in  one  pint  of  warm  milk,  with  one- 
half  of  a  tablespoonful  of  melted  butter,  and  one-half  of  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  salt.  Stir  in  flour  for  a  thin  batter  with  one-half  of  a  table- 
spoonful of  baking-powder  mixed  in  a  little  flour,  and  the  sti£f 
whites  of  two  e^s.  Bake  on  a  greased  griddle,  and  pile  up,  with 
lumps  of  butter  and  sugar  sprinkled  over  each.  Cut  into  triangular 
pieces  and  pass  the  plate  about. 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  9. 
Brown  Betty  (very  nice). 

Fill  a  pudding-dish  with  alternate  layers  of  bread  crumbs  spiced 
and  sprinkled  with  bits  of  butter  and  slices  of  peeled,  tart  apples, 
sugared.  Let  the  top  layer  be  of  crumbs.  Bake  and  eat  with 
Sauce  8. 

THURSDAY,  JANUARY  la 

Mook  Mince  Pis  (delicious). 

Bake  in  two  crusts  the  following  mixture :  One  cupful  of  chopped 
raisins,  one  cupful  of  rolled  crackers,  one  cupful  of  molasses,  one 
cupful  of  brown  sugar,  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  vinegar,  one-half  of 
a  tablespoonful  of  cinnamon,  one-half  of  a  teaspoonful  each  of  all- 
spice and  cloves,  one-half  of  a  nutmeg,  one-fourth  of  a  cupful  of 
nelted  batter. 
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FRIDAY,  JANUA&T  II. 
Cottaffe  Puddinff  (reliable). 

One-half  of  a  cupful  of  su^r,  three  Ublespoonfuls  of  melted 
butter,  one  stiffiy  beaten  egg,  one  cupful  of  milk,  one  pint  of  flour, 
-three  teaspoonfub  of  Inking-powder.  Bake  in  a  cake>tin,  and  eat 
with  Sauce  7. 

SATDXOAT,  JANUART  IS. 

Rice  Croquettes. 

Soak  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  rice  in  water  for  four  hours.  Add  to 
one  pint  of  milk  and  a  little  salt.  Steam  till  tender,  and  add  one- 
half  of  a  teacu[tful  of  sugar,  one^ourtfa  of  a  cupful  of  butter,  one 
stiff  egg,  one-half  of  a  teaspoonfol  of  vanilla.  Flour  the  hands  and 
make  in  balls  and  fry  in  very  hot  lard  in  a  deep  kettle.  Eat  with 
Sauce  7. 

SUNOAT,  JANUARY  I3. 

Lenox  PuddlnflT. 

Four  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  three  teacupfuls  of  sugar,  three- 
fourths  of  a  pint  of  ilour,  five  eggs,  three-fourths  of  a  teacupful  of 
milk,  one  teacupful  of  raisins,  one-half  of  a  teacupful  of  currants, 
the  juice  of  one-half  of  a  lemon,  one  and  one-half  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking-powder.  Bi»l  three  hours,  and  eat  with  Saace  5. 

HONDAT,  JANUARY  I4. 

Bnffllsh  Cakes  (nice). 

Rub  into  one  pound  of  flour,  one-half  of  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
one-half  of  a  pound  of  batter.  Add  one-half  oi  a  pound  of  seeded 
and  chopped  raisins,  and  one  large  teaspoonful  of  baking-powder. 
Make  a  stifE  paste  with  milk,  roll  out  and  cut  with  cake^tter. 
Bake  on  a  hot  griddle.  Eat  split  open  and  Inittered. 

TUESDAY,  JANUARY  15. 

Baked  Apples. 

Fill  a  (b-ipptng-pan  with  sound,  tart  apples,  cored  (not  pared). 
Fill  each  core  with  sugar  and  a  bit  of  citron.  Add  one  cupful  of 
wAter  in  the  pan,  and  bake.  Eat  with  sweetened  cream  with  a 
little  nutmeg  added. 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  16. 

Coffee  Puddlnff  (good). 

One  egx,  one  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  sugar,  one  cupful  of  butter, 
one  cupful  of  molasses,  one  capful  of  cold  coffee,  four  cupfuls  of 
flour,  one  and  one-half  teaspoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda,  one  tablespoonful  of  cloves,  one  tablespoonful  of 
cinnamon,  one  pound  of  raisins,  one-half  of  a  pound  of  currants, 
one  grated  nutmeg.  Bake,  and  eat  with  Sauce  8. 

THURSDAY,  JANUARY  17. 
Cornstarch  Blano  Mange. 

Four  tablespoonfuls  of  cornstarch  rubbed  smooth  in  a  little  milk 
added  to  one  quart  of  boiling  milk,  with  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar.  Boil  in  a  kettle,  set  in  hot  water  till  thick  and  smooth. 
Wet  the  mould  thoroughly  with  cold  water,  pour  in  the  cornstarch 
and,  when  co(d,  add  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla.  Eat  with  sweet 
ened  cream. 

FRIDAY,  JANUARY  iS. 
Baked  Plum  Puddififf. 

Three  cupfuls  of  sugar,  one  capful  of  butter,  five  eggs,  one  glass- 
ful of  brandy,  one-half  of  a  nutmeg,  one  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon, 
one  saltspoonful  of  cloves,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  five  cupfuls  of 
flour,  one  cupful  of  sour  milk,  one  pound  of  currants,  one  pound  of 
raisins.  Bake,  and  eat  with  Sauce  8. 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY  ig. 

Pried  Plum  Puddinff. 

Cut  yesterday's  pudding  into  slices  and  fry  in  hot  butter.  Eat 
with  Sauce  12. 

SUNDAY,  JANUARY  XO. 

Apple  Pie. 

Fill  a  pie,  with  two  crusts,  with  sliced,  tart  apples  sprinkled  with 
brown  sugar,  a  little  cinnamon  and  bits  of  butter.  Rub  one  tea- 
spoonful of  flour  smooth  in  a  little  water  and  pour  over. 

MONDAY,  JANUARY  21. 

Hoffman  Pudding. 

Cover  the  bottom  of  a  pudding-dish  an  inch  deep  with  drained 
canned  cherries,  and  cover  with  one  cupful  of  sugar,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  melted  butter,  one  cupful  of  milk,  one  egg,  two  cup- 
fuls of  flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  Inking-powder.  Bake,  and  eat 
with  Sauce  7. 

TUESDAY,  JANUARY  32. 

Molly's  Pudding. 

Put  a  layer  of  stale  cake  crumbs  in  a  pudding-dish,  and  then  a 
layer  of  jam.  Fill  the  dish  with  layers.   Pour  over  one  pint  of 


boiling  milk,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  of  smooth 
cornstarch,  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar.  Bake,  and  eat  with 
Sauce  7. 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  23. 

Citron  Pudding. 

Three^ourths  of  a  cupful  (rf  sugar,  one-fourth  of  a  cupful  of 
butter,  three-fourths  of  a  cupful  of  flour,  three-fourths  of  a  tea- 
spoonful of  bakii^-powder,  three-fourths  of  a  cupful  of  comstardi, 
one-fourth  of  a  cupful  of  milk,  the  stiS  whites  of  three  eggs,  one- 
half  of  a  cupful  of  sliced  citron.  Bake.  Eat  with  Sauce  7. 

THURSDAY,  JANUARY  24. 

Sweet  Fritters. 

One  pint  of  milk,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  two  teacupfuls 
of  flour,  three  stifBy  beaten  ^gs,  one-half  of  a  saltspoonful  of  salt, 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking^wder.  Drop  in  a  kettle  oi  hot  laid 
and  fry  brown.  Eat  with  Sauce  3. 

FRIDAY,  JANUARY  2C. 

Wine  Jelly. 

One-half  of  a  box  of  i^latine  dissolved  in  one-half  of  a  pint  cl 
water  added  to  one  pint  of  boiling  water,  one  stick  of  dnnamtw, 
one  cupful  of  sugar,  one  cupful  of  sherry  wine.  Strain  inu>  a 
mouU  washed  out  with  cold  water,  and  harden. 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY  26. 

Raleln  Pudding. 

One  pound  of  raisins,  one  cupful  of  milk,  one  cupful  of  butter, 
three-fourths  of  a  cupful  of  molasses,  one  teaspoonful  each  of 
soda  and  cinnamon,  one-half  of  a  teaspoonful  of  doves.  Flour  for 
a  stiff  batter.  Bail  four  hours,  and  eat  with  Sauce  3. 

SUNDAY,  JANUARY  27. 
Apple  John  (very  good). 

Fill  a  pudding-dish  with  sliced  apples  and  cover  with  dough 
made  of  one  cupful  of  milk,  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg, 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder,  a  little  salt,  flour  enough  to 
it  ouL  When  baked,  reverse  the  (Ush  and  cover  with  batter, 
si^ar  and  spice.  Eat  with  sweetened  cream. 

HONDA Y,  JANUARY  28. 

Delmont  Pudding. 

Bake  in  layers  a  mixture  of  two  eggs,  one  capful  oi  sugar,  one- 
half  of  a  cupful  of  water,  one  and  one4i^  teaspoonfuls  of  baiking- 
powder,  one  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  flour,  one4)alf  of  a  cupful  of 
butter.  Spread  between  a  custard  of  one-half  of  a  pint  of  boiling 
milk,  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  sugar,  one  egg,  one  uUespoonf nl  of 
smooth  cornstarch,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cocoanut 

TUESDAY,  JANUARY  29. 

Jam  Puffs. 

Line  patty-pans  with  pieK:ru8t,  fill  with  a  ball  of  soft  paper  and 
cover  with  a  cap  of  crust.  Bake,  remove  the  paper  and  fill  with  jam. 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  30. 

Peach  Meringue  (nice). 

Line  a  pie-tin  with  crust,  fill  up  with  cubup  canned  peaches; 
pour  over  one  teaspoonful  of  flour  rubbed  smooth  in  a  litUe  water, 
and  sprinkle  with  sugar.  When  baked,  spread  with  the  whites  <A 
three  very  stiff  ^gs  beaten  in  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  powdered 
sugar,  and  brown. 

THURSDAY,  JANUARY  31. 

German  Toast. 

Soak  slices  of  stale  bread  in  one  pint  of  milk,  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar.  Fry  in  hot  butter,  and  eat  with 
Sauce  3.  «   ,  „  .. 
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BANAKA8. 

The  consumption  of  bananas  has  increased  enormously  in 
the  United  States  during  the  last  ten  years,  which  is  a  good 
thing:,  as  it  is  a  healthful  and  nutritious  fruit  and  very  palat- 
able to  most  people.  West  India  furnishes  us  the  most  (rf 
our  supply,  but  the  demand  so  far  has  run  ahead  of  it  and 
many  sugar  plantations  in  the  West  Indies  are  being  turned 
into  banana  orchards.  The  bulk  of  the  crop  comes  to  New 
York,  whence  it  is  distributed  through  the  country.  We  buy 
over  11,000,000  worth  a  year  from  Jamaica;  yet  there  area 
hundred  other  places  raising  them  an^shipping  jthem  to  our 
market.  Digitized  byV^OOglC 
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FAHILT  FASHIOirS  AHS  FAV0IE8. 

XXV. 
EvENiKG  Dresses. 

fASHIONABLE  life  is  riding  on  the 
high  tide  of  French  fashions  and 
I  frivolities.  English  tailors  are  adapt- 
ing their  gowns  to  the  Z)irtct<^re. 
Evening  dresses  are  made  in  a  va- 
riety of  Empire  styles  and  the  furni- 
ture of  the  drawing-room  is  pat- 
terned after  the  gilded  chairs,  tables 
and  cabinets  taken  from  Fontaine- 
bleau  and  other  old  French  palaces. 
The  dinner  service  of  Louis  XV  is 
reproduced  in  silver,  the  candelabra 
and  every  piece  being  in  the  an- 
tique classic  pattern  in  vogue  at 
this  period.  Roses  were  a  feature  of  this  gay  time  and 
these  flowers  are  used  in  profusion  in  dressing  the  table,  in 
garlands  on  the  evening  gown,  or  painted  on  the  cabinet  or 
screen  in  the  Louis  XV  drawing-room.  This  is  the  tendency 
of  life  in  the  upper  ten  thousand,  and  in  reflex  waves  it  affects 
every  home  in  the  land.  It  is  necessary  to  model  our  gown 
something  in  Dirtetoire  style  or  appear  conspicuous  by  our 
oddity,  and  wise  women  know  that  it  does  not  pay  to  make 
themselves  conspicuous  in  any  way.  It  does  not  pay  to  waste 
time  fighting  windmills,  however  personally  annoying  the 
windmills  may  be.  It  is  useless  to  rail  at  the  absurdity  of  the 
present  styles  in  household  furniture.  The  majority  of  wealthy 
families  in  this  country  like  a  Httle  barbaric  show  in  their 
houses  and  never  were  reconciled  to  the  plain  artistic  conven- 
tionalized patterns  of  the  English  art  decorators.  In  a  few 
years  the  fashionable  world  will  weary  of  the  gilded  magnifi- 
cence of  this  French  period  and  return  to  more  sensible,  ser- 
viceable style,  at  least  in  house  and  table  decoration.  Ar- 
tistic people  take  advantage  of  the  present  mania  for  the 
French  and  choose  the  discarded  English  furniture  which 
may  often  be  found  in  the  shops  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 
This  is  especially  true  of  carpets  which  sell  in  Brussels  and 
Wilton,  in  old  patterns,  at  considerably  less  than  those  de- 
signed for  this  season. 

DINNER  SERVICE. 

The  fancy  for  dishes  and  decorations  of  silver  is  a  feature 
of  the  season.  Every  article  of  dinner  service  from  the  plain 
soup-plate  to  the  ornate  dessert-plate,  made  with  a  border  in 
open-work  and  often  entirely  covered  with  gilding,  is  made  in 
silver.  On  elaborate  tables  the  entire  service  will  be  repre- 
sented in  crystal  and  silver.  The  beautiful  porcelains  which 
were  in  demand  for  different  courses  and  were  usually  chosen 
in  different  patterns,  are  not  as  often  chosen  as  something 
more  showy.  There  is  at  present  an  increased  demand  for 
entire  dinner  sets  of  one  pattern  for  regular  use  and  a  fashion- 
able fancy  for  china  decorated  in  metals  of  different  kinds. 
The  Beleck  china  which  is  now  made  with  great  success  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  is  beautifully  decorated  in  metal  work  and  is 
comparatively  less  expensive  than  fine  ware.  A  pretty  salad 
bowl  of  Beleck  china  may  be  purchased  for  f  7.5a  The  salad 
bowl  is  more  frequently  chosen  in  crystal  and  in  a  plainly 
cut  piece  may  range  from  |io  upwards.  The  salad  knife  and 
fork  with  cut-crystal  handles  are  I9.75  a  set.  Rose  bowls  for 
table  decoration  are  still  shown  in  crystal,  but  low  bowls  of 
silver  are  preferred  for  this  purpose  by  floral  dea>rators.  A 
tall,  slender  vase  or  pitcher  of  silver  or  crystal  containing  a 
few  rare  roses  now  occupies  the  center  of  the  table,  where  an 
embroidered  square  of  hemstitched  linen  is  also  placed,  and 
the  huge  plateau  of  flowers  formerly  seen  there  is  no  longer 
used.    Caraffes  are  little  used ;  the  newest  pitcher  to  take 


their  place  is  a  small  silver  or  crystal  piteher  in  low  jug  shape 
which  holds  about  a  quart.  A  charming  little  pitcher  of 
Japanese  porcelain  is  used  by  artistic  people  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  the  rule  of  people  of  refined  taste  to  serve  all  iced  or 
frozen  dishes  in  clear,  white  crystal,  never  in  colored  glass, 
however  fine.  Occasionally  finger-bowls  are  shown  in  Vene- 
tian glass  but  this  is  not  considered  in  the  best  taste.  Fluted 
celery-boats  and  knife-rests  are  especially  pretty  in  the  new 
English  crystals  which  are  cut  in  a  variety  of  patterns,  giving 
play  to  novel  prismatic  effects.  Little  bon-bon  dishes  are 
shown  in  elaborate  silver  with  open-work  borders  or  borders 
ornamented  in  repouss^  work  or  on  crystal  or  old-rose  or 
Sevres-blue  porcelain  or  the  less  expensive  Royal  Dresden 
or  English  Coalport  china,  or  any  one  of  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  fine  porcelains  in  market.  The  only  essential 
feature  of  the  bon-bon  and  dessert  service  is  that  it  shall  be 
ornate.  The  dinner-plate  and  the  soup-plate  are  always 
severe  in  decoration,  a  border  of  some  conventional  design 
being  all  the  decoration  allowed.  It  would  be  a  relief  to 
housekeepers  to  know  that  the  elaborately  decorated  silver 
recently  in  vc^e  are  being  superseded  by  old  fluted  English 
designs. 

FASHIONABLE  STATIONERY  CARDS, 

The  various  ornamental,  high-colored  stationery  recently 
in  fashion  is  already  discarded  by  persons  of  good  taste.  A 
plain  white,  cream-white  or  an  English-blue  paper  are  the 
only  colors  now  used.  Correspondence  cards  are  entirely  out 
of  date.  Three  sizes  of  paper  are  used  by  society  women ; 
the  largest  is  a  sheet  about  the  size  of  commercial  note  paper 
for  letters  which  may  be  folded  once  and  fit  a  large,  square 
envelope,  or  twice  and  fit  a  long  envelope.  The  next  size  is 
about  half  an  inch  narrower  and  an  inch  shorter.  This  is  for 
notes  and  the  tiny  billet-note  is  reserved  exclusively  for  re- 
grets and  acceptances.  All  invitations  are  answered  now  in 
an  informal  manner  on  a  sheet  of  billet-note  paper,  except 
invitations  to  church  weddings  which  do  not  include  also  an 
invitation  to  the  reception.  Visiting  cards  for  ladies  are  en- 
graved in  script  on  large  and  nearly  square  cards  of  heavy, 
unglazed  card-board.  A  gentleman's  card  is  exceedmgly 
small  and  slender,  of  thin  card-board.  The  new  dinner  cards 
are  long,  slender  shapes  of  rough  etching-paper,  delicately 
painted  with  a  wild  rose  or  violets,  or  decorated  in  colored 
metals  and  often  tied  with  a  ribbon  to  harmonize  with  the 
decoration. 

 —Sekna  Roux. 

Original  In  Good  HousBKBBriNC. 

HUSTABD. 

Only  the  best  mustard  is  worth  having,  but  the  adultera- 
tions and  tricks  of  preparation  are  so  many  that  the  best  is 
hard  to  get.  Much  depends  on  the  method  of  preparation. 
When  good  mustard  is  carefully  ground  and  so  carefully 
sifted  that  only  30  or  40  per  cent,  of  the  weight  is  saved  as 
table  mustard,  a  first-class  article  is  the  result.  Some  poor 
stuff  made  from  the  rejected  hulls  is  sold,  with  cayenne  pep- 
per added  to  give  it  a  "bite."  Mustard  is  lai^jely  adulter- 
ated by  admixtures  of  turmeric  and  corn-meal.  Generally, 
the  quality  of  mustard  can  safely  be  judged  by  its  price,  and 
the  cheapest  is  really  the  dearest  The  yellow  English 
mustard  is  best  for  table  use.  California  mustard  is  so  rich 
in  oil  that  some  of  the  oil  is  expressed  before  the  mustard  is 
sold,  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  rancid — hence  its  unsatis- 
factory quality.  Brown  mustard  is  mostly  used  in  medical 
practice.   ■ 

For  now  the  wind-beat  twi^s  had  lost  their  hold 

Of  the  faint  yellow  leaves,  and  thin  and  light 

The  forest  grew,  and  colder  night  by  night. 

Or  soaked  with  rain,  and  swept  with  bitter  wind, 

Or  with  white  creeping  mistUtiUle(teafuid^blituiv^lf'{|M^  Morris. 
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Original  Id  Good  Housekeeping. 

FAINTIirGB  AND  ENaRAVHOS. 

Son  SOGGESTIONS  AS  TO  THBIK  CaRE  AND  TkUTHBMT. 

NGRAVINGS  with  mildewed  or 
rusty  mai^ns,  faded  water-colors 
and  dirty  oil-paintings — this  is 
likely  to  be  the  final  condition 
of  our  pictures  unless  some  care 
is  exercised  in  their  preserva- 
tion. The  change  takes  place 
and  the  damage  is  done  so  grad- 
ually that  we  begin  to  care  for 
our  treasures  too  late.  The  foes 
we  have  to  fight  are  dust,  vermin 
and  damp.  In  the  case  of  water- 
colors  and  oil-paintings  we  should 
remember  also  that  too  much 
light  will  fade  the  former  and 
too  much  darkness  yellow  the 
latter.  Most  engravings  have  at 
their  back  a  mill-board,  a  kind 
of  wood  known  to  absorb  and 
retain  damp  with  so  much  ease 
that  no  better  substance  could  be  found  to  injure  a  print 
permanently.  Any  one  who  has  lived  in  a  house  only  a  little 
damp  has  noticed  that  the  boards  behind  framed  engravings 
bulge  out  after  the  picture  has  been  hung  for  a  little  time.  It 
is  the  action  of  the  moisture  in  the  boards  at  the  back  of  the 
frame  that  causes  them  to  swell.  When  there  is  much  moist- 
ure growths  will  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  engraving  like 
the  growth  of  plants  from  the  damp  soil  in  the  garden.  If 
there  is  iron  in  the  paper  on  which  the  print  is  made,  spots  of 
rust  wilt  also  appear. 

Better  than  a  mill-board  is  a  thick,  wooden  back ;  but  even 
with  this  the  print  is  not  safe  from  mildew.  Many  houses  are 
thought  by  their  owners  to  be  so  well  built  that  it  were  mad- 
ness to  speak  of  the  presence  of  damp ;  yet  a  winter  more 
damp  than  usual,  absence  from  home,  or  a  failure  to  heat  cer- 
tain rooms  with  regularity  may  prove  the  presence  of  it  by 
the  injury  done  to  pictures. 

Perhaps  the  very  best  backing  for  a  print  is  a  thin  piece  of 
sheet-zinc.  Take  care  before  framing  to  drive  out  all  moist- 
ure there  may  be  in  the  engraving  itself  by  heating  it  care- 
fully over  a  spirit  lamp ;  then  enclose  between  the  zinc  and 
glass,  using  gumlac  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine,  instead  of 
ordinary  paste,  for  the  slips  of  paper  that  join  the  glass  to  the 
inside  of  the  frame  and  the  backing  to  the  back  of  the  frame. 

As  water-colors  are  even  more  delicate  than  prints,  they 
should  be  framed  with  the  same  care.  Water-colors  are  also 
injured  by  light,  though  perhaps  not  perceptibly  in  several 
years.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  done  with  tliem  is  to  put 
them  away  in  air-tight  boxes,  or  to  let  them  fade. 

Engravings,  fortunately,  are  not  at  all  injured  by  strong 
light,  its  only  effect  being  to  bleach  slightly  the  paper  that 
they  are  printed  on. 

Oil  pictures  have  a  more  robust  consdtution  than  water- 
colors  ;  still  they  must  be  protected  from  damp  and  dust. 
The  canvas  on  which  an  oil  picture  is  painted  may  absorb 
moisture  from  the  wall,  and  this  will  strike  in  through  the 
priming  to  the  colors.  One  way  to  avoid  this  is  to  give  the 
canvas  at  the  back  a  coat  of  paint,  applied  with  varnish ;  or,  a 
still  better  way  is  to  place  a  separate  canvas  at  the  back  of 
the  picture,  having  a  coat  of  paint  on  both  sides. 

The  only  way  to  keep  the  face  of  an  oil-painting  perfectly 
free  from  dust  and  dirt  is  to  cover  it  with  a  glass,  in  which 
case  your  picture  is  well  preserved,  although  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  the  picture  on  account  of  reflections  from  the  glass.  A 
I»cture  not  covered  by  a  glass  (and  certainly  we  enjoy  those 


pictures  best  that  are  not)  may  be  kept  in  good  condition 
many  years  by  carefully  dusting  with  a  feather-brush  and 
occasionally  washing  it  with  a  soft  r^,  using  warm  (not  hot) 
water  and  a  particle  of  soap  that  is  not  stroi^.  Of  course 
thisira^ing  should  not  take  place  more  than  twice  a  year, 
and  then  the  picture  should  be  wiped  so  gently  that  the 
finish  or  glaze  on  its  surface  cannot  possibly  be  injured. 

During  the  summer,  pictures  and  their  frames  should  be 
protected  from  the  flies  by  net  or  coarse  lace. 

Regular  picture  cleaning  and  repairing  should  never  be 
attempted  by  the  housekeeper,  but  put  at  once  into  the  hands 
of  a  good  artist.  * 

—Mrs.  K  Smith. 

Origtoal  in  Good  Housbkbkping. 

A  H0ir8£KEEFnr&  HDTT. 

Down  where  the  passion-vine 

Rustling;  in  the  breeze, 
Whispers  at  the  day's  decline 

Stories  to  the  trees ; 
Where  the  little  chtUy  sounds 

That  steal  across  the  niglit. 
Stir  the  heart  to  sudden  bounds, 

Only  half  affright ; 
Where  the  silver  lilies  pale 

Set  across  the  sod. 
High  above  their  latti^rail 

Lean  and  gently  nod : 

There  my  pretty  truelove  goes. 

Blushing  like  the  blushing  rose. 

What  can  my  truelove  engage, 

Down  the  garden's  green  ways  straying  ? 
"  Marjoram  and  mint  and  sage," 

Hark  ?    I  hear  a  soft  voice  saying, 
*'  Mince  them  fine,  and  stir  about, 

Into  foaming  batter ; 
Fry  to  brown,  and  then  turn  out, 

Smoking,  on  a  platter. 
So  I  pluck  leaves — one,  two,  three, 

Four,  five,  six— and  roll  them  lightly ; 
Spread  them  over-night  to  be 

Blended  well,  and  mix  them  rightly : 

Thus  shall  my  truelover  know 

Good  housekeeping  I  can  show. 


Down  where  the  pasaion-vine 

Rustling  in  the  breeze. 
Whispers  at  the  day's  decline 

Stories  to  the  trees, 
With  my  little  truelove  here 

Often  I  go  straying. 
She  has  been  my  wife  a  year, 

And  I'm  ted  to  saying : 
Poor  housekeeping  man  abhors ; 

Fast  as  I  am  able 
I  shall  hint  to  bachelors — 

If  a  girl  her  table 
Neatly  spreads,  and  can  compound 

A  savory  sweet-mint  fritter, 
Don't  delay  1  but  step  around 

And  try  if  yon  can  get  her  ? 


—EstdU  Thomson. 


Origtnil  tn  Good  HoDSBKBBrtNG. 

Prunes  are  very  ancient  and  were  grown  ^es  ago  in  the 
East.  Eleven  varieties  were  known  to  ancient  Roman  horti- 
culturists, and  in  the  r^ion  around  Damascus  a  vigorous 
wild  variety  thrived  that  was  much  used  as  a  stock  for  grafting, 
and  is  so  used  to  this  day.  France  got  the  prune  from  the 
Crusaders,  and  it  was  first  cultivated  near  Clairac  by  the 
inmates  of  a  convent.  Some  of  the  best  and  most  famous 
prunes  are  now  grown  in  the  extensive  French  orchards. 
The  prunes  of  commerce  are  classed  by  numbers,  No.  i,  the 
smallest,  taking  90  to  92  to  the  pound^^^d  No.  9,  the  largest, 
30  to  31  to  the  pound.      Digitized  by  VjOO^lC 
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OiVnal  in  Good  HousBxnriiro. 

SUHDAT  DUnVSRS  AOAIV. 

Of  Which  There  is  Plenty  to  be  Said. 

HEN  it  comes  to  a  discussion  of 
Sunday  dinners,  more  than  one 
housekeeper  will  want  to  have 
her  say,  and  it  is  a  comfort  in 
reading  an  article  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, that  it  may  amuse  us,  it 
can't  hurt  us,  and  we  need  not 
follow  the  course  laid  out  unless 
we  like  it.  Thft  Sunday  dinner 
is  an  interesting  topic,  and  I  am 
always  glad  when  it  comes  up. 
It  may  be  at  sewing  society,  in  a 
morning  chat  over  the  fence  with 
a  neighbor,  in  an  afternoon  call, 
at  a  picntc  or  club  meeting,  there 
is  always  plenty  to  be  said.  One 
friend  tells  me  that  she  has  had 
cold  dinners  for  a  long  time  on 
Sundays,  but  her  husband  and 
boys  never  seem  to  be  quite  satisfied,  though  she  does  her 
best  with  tempting  salads  to  make  the  meal  a  pleasure.  She 
has  servants,  but  feels  that  it  is  not  right  to  keep  them  from 
church  to  cook  great  hot  dinners. 

I  visit  cousins  in  the  country  once  a  year  or  so,  going  to 
them  on  Saturday,  and  coming  away  on  Monday.  Some- 
times I  take  them  by  surprise,  but  I  know  just  exactly  what 
they  will  have  on  the  table,  and  anticipate  it  beforehand  as  I 
grow  faint  and  hungry  on  the  journey.  For  Saturday  supper 
they  will  have  splendid  baked  beans  just  out  of  the  oven, 
that  kind  that  grows  dark  and  rich  in  the  cooking,  a  loaf  of 
Indian  bread,  a  loaf  of  rye  bread,  both  fresh,  and  a  plate  of 
white  bread  a  day  old.  The  butter  will  be  home  made  and 
perfect,  and  the  milk  delidous.   I  wish  I  were  there  now. 

Sunday  morning  they  will  have  coffee  with  cream,  bam  and 
eggs,  bread  and  butter,  a  breakfast  which  rfelishes  and  which 
takes  very  little  time  to  cook.  That  breakfast  will  be  all 
cleared  away,  the  work  done,  and  a  Sunday  quiet  will  per- 
vade the  house  by  half  past  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Cousin  Albert  will  have  seen  tahorse,  cow,  and  poultry,  and 
be  sitting  by  the  geraniums  at  the  kitchen  window,  reading 
his  weekly  religious  paper,  and  his  wife  Demis  will  be  talking 
in  the  next  room  with  me  about  mutual  friends,  and  showing 
me  their  latest  photographs. 

A  little  before  ten  Albert  puts  the  horse  to  the  wagon,  and 
we  get  in  and  go  to  meeting  two  miles  away.  We  come  home 
at  noon,  and  when  -I  have  taken  off  my  things  up  stairs,  and 
joined  my  cousins  in  the  kitchen,  I  find  the  air  fn^^rant  with 
the  promise  of  chicken  for  dinner.  Now  when  do  they  kill 
and  clean  and  cut  up  that  chicken?  Is  it  done  after  I  go  to 
bed  at  night  or  before  I  get  up  in  the  morning?  We  have 
fricasseed  chicken  with  a  nice  creamy  gravy,  mashed  pota- 
toes, and  the  three  kinds  of  bread  again  for  dinner,  and  a 
custard  pie  made  the  day  before,  for  dessert. 

Sunday  afternoon  there  is  lovely  and  restful.  It  seems  to 
me  that  I  have  hours  and  hours  to  read  and  think,  and  to 
look  out  at  the  forest-clad  hills.  Albert  dozes  in  his  chair. 
Demis  talks  with  me.  She  is  a  woman  of  strong  character, 
and  I  love  to  hear  her  tell  about  the  past,  and  give  her  opin- 
ions about  matters  of  the  present,  to  hear  her  say  what  she 
thinks  is  right  and  what  she  thinks  is  wrong. 

A  little  before  supper  if  she  disappears  in  the  pantry  a  few 
moments,  it  may  mean  a  pan  of  biscuit  for  that  t^Qftiing  meal. 
Albert  brings  in  a  pail  of  Alderney  milk,  and  ^jth  shaved 
beef,  gingerbread,  and  quince  preserves,  we  b^)f  good  and 
simple  repast.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  tbeir  ™eal« 


are  good  enough  for  anybody,  and  their  method  of  doing 
things  is  such  that  there  is  never  any  appearance  of  fuss  or 
hard  work.   It  is  that  method  that  I  wish  I  could  catch  I 

I  know  an  aged  man,  a  deacon,  whose  consistent  life,  good 
judgment  and  liberality  make  him  an  example.  He  orders 
everything  that  is  used  in  his  household,  and  furnishes  a  very . 
generous  table  on  week  days.  On  Sunday  it  is  still  gener- 
ous, but  with  a  difference.  The  meat  is  always  cold,  cooked 
on  purpose  the  day  before,  not  a  remnant.  It  may  be 
corned  beef,  or  leg  of  Iamb,  or  boiled  fowl,  or  ham,  or  tongue, 
but  it  is  just  as  nice  as  can  be,  ample  in  quantity,  and  always 
served  with  some  relish  of  sauce  or  pickles.  The  vegetables 
are  hot,  and  are  all  such  as  can  be  cooked  within  half  an  hour, 
as  potatoes,  squash,  tomatoes,  peas,  etc.  His  Sunday  dessert 
is  alwajrs  fruit,  the  best  to  be  had  and  plenty  of  it.  His  cook 
belongs  to  the  same  church  that  he  does,  and  attends  almost 
as  regularly. 

But  as  much  as  I  enjoy  the  method  and  system  which  I 
find  in  my  friends'  houses,  I  do  not  always  profit  by  it  my- 
self. I  have  had  some  Sunday  dinners  in  the  past  which  I 
am  sorry  for  now,  because  they  took  more  time  and  thought 
than  it  was  right  to  giye,  but  it  was  when  my  children  were 
little  and  I  had  to  stay  at  home  to  take  care  of  them.  Now, 
if,  as  often  happens,  I  have  no  help  in  the  kitchen,  my  prefer- 
ence for  Sunday  dinner  in  cold  weather  is  a  porterhouse 
steak.  It  can  be  so  quickly  broiled,  buttered  and  seasoned, 
and  with  two  kinds  of  vegetables  it  makes  as  good  a  dinner 
as  we  can  ask.  A  floating  island  or  a  blanc  mange,  made  on 
Saturday  is  all  the  dessert  we  want.  But  in  warm  weather 
we  like  cold  meats  with  a  mayonnaise  salad,  and  a  dessert  of 
fruit  and  cake.  These  dinners  keep  no  one  at  home  to  pre- 
pare them,  yet  they  relish  well  and  are  satisfying. 

If  company  comes  unexpectedly  to  dinner,  little  batter 
puddings  make  a  nice  dessert,  which  can  be  prepared  at  the 
last  moment  and  baked  while  dinner  is  being  eaten.  I  will 
give  the  recipe  which  makes  twelve  little  puddings. 

Batter  Puddlnsa. 

Three  eggs,  one  pint  of  milk,  twelve  tablespoonfuls  of  sifted 
flour,  a  little  salt.  Bake  in  small  earthen  cups.  Pudding  sauce. — 
One  cupful  of  st^r,  one-half  cupful  of  butter,  beaten  to  a  cream, 
add  the  yolk  of  one  well  beaten,  then  one-half  pint  of  boiling 
water,  and  set  it  on  the  fire  about  ten  minutes,  add  two  table- 
spooi^ls  of  wine,  or  flavor  with  lemon  peel,  beat  the  white  of  the 
e^  to  a  froth  and  pour  over  the  top  after  hanng  poured  the  sauce- 
in  the  sauce  dish. 

These  little  puddings  need  a  hot  oven,  but  not  so  hot  that 
they  will  bum  on  the  top  before  browning  on  the  bottom.  If 
taken  out  too  soon  they  fall. 

,  —Mary  L.  B.  Branch. 


Original  In  Good  HousmsunHa. 

OLOTHES-PIHS. 

Where  do  all  the  clothes-pins  go?  Innumerable  dozens  of 
them  are  flowing  out  into  the  world  continuously  from  the 
factories,  and  a  single  expert  packer  handles  72,000  of  them 
in  a  day,  packing  100  boxes  at  a  cent  a  box.  They  are  made 
of  ash,  beech,  birch  and  maple.  The  logs  are  cut  into  lengths 
of  31  inches,  these  are  sawed  into  blocks,  the  blocks  into 
sticks  and  the  sticks  into  shorter  ones,  the  length  of  the 
clothes-pin,  about  $yi  inches.  These  are  fed  into  a  lathe  by 
an  endless  belt.  The  lathe  turns  tliem  into  shape  and  passes 
them  along  by  a  turn-table  to  a  saw  which  cuts  out'the  slot. 
When  the  machine  is  through  with  them  it  drops  them  into  a 
box  or  barrel.  The  pins  are  then  dried  in  a  diying-house  and 
then  put,  20  to  40  bushels  at  once,  into  a  slowly  revolving 
cylinder,  and  the  friction  caused  by  their  tumbling  about  in 
this  cylinder  polishes  them.  A  single  plant  for  making 
cJothes-pins  costs  from  17,900  to  f  12,009-  Biit  wbat  becomes 
Qf  the  pin?? 

Digitized  by 
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THE  OOZT  OOBHSB. 

[/n  tkit  corrur  vh  propote  U  have  pUatani  gossip  with  our  readers  attd 
evm^Mdetits,  in  passing  matters  ^  household  interest,  and  that  it  may  be 
mad*  an  instruetive  and  profiiaiU  Household  Exchange,  we  tttuitt  corres- 
pondence oj  inquiry  and  information  on  all  subjects  ef  general  interett  and 
value  to  the  Homes  <^  the  iVorld.1— Goon  Housekeeping. 

We  have  several  contributions  for  our  "Cozy  Comer"  depart- 
ment, every  way  worthy  of  publication,  which  do  not  appear  for 
the  reason  that  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  not 
given.  Only  such  coabribotions  will  be  printed  in  any  department 
of  Good  Housekeeping  as  are  accompanied  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  writer.— £(Alr0r  ef  Good  Housekeeping. 


SERVING  CHEBSB. 

Editor  ^  Good  Housekeeping  : 

Will  some  one  please  tell  me  how  to  serve  cheese.  I  would  also 
like  to  have  a  good  recipe  for  white  sponge  cake.  G.  G. 

Davenport,  Iowa.   

JAPANESE  COTTON  FOR  LAMP  SHADES. 

Editor  ^OOQU  HOUSBKEBPING: 

Will  Helena  Rowe  please  tell  me  where  to  get  the  crinkled 
Japanese  cotton  for  lamp  shades,  she  speaks  of  in  Good  Hous& 
KEEPING  of  August  18, 1888?  A. 

Elkton,  Dak.   

A  CAST  IRON  GRIDIRON. 
Editor  if  Good  Housskbsping: 

Can  you  not  tell  in  Good  Housekeeping  where  a  cast  iron 
gridiron  can  be  found  ?  A  wire  one  is  of  no  consequence  over  a 
wood  fire.  I  have  tried  in  various  places  to  get  one  and  have  been 
informed  at  each  place,  "  no  such  gridiron  is  made."      S.  E.  J. 

Wilton,  N.  H.   

WHY  NOT  7 

Editor  of  Good  HodSekxbpino  : 

May  I  ask  "  Ignorant,"  Vancouver  Barracks,  W.  T.,  in  Good 
Housekeeping  December  8,  why  she  don't  use  her  "  great  quan- 
tity of  doth  samples  "  for  an  A^j^que  Rug  P  "  Good  and  hand- 
some." E.  P. 

Conn.  Valley.   

CARPET  WEAVING  AND  CHINA  CEMENT. 

Editor  tf  Good  Housekeeping  : 

Will  some  one  give  information  as  to  price  of  re-weaving  old 
carpet,  and  where  is  the  nearest  place  to  West  Newton,  Mass., 
that  this  kind  of  work  can  be  done  ? 

•  Can  any  one  recommend  a  cement  that  will  mend  china  so  that 
the  articles  can  be  washed  without  dissolvii^  the  cement  ?  C. 
West  Newton,  Mass.  

poem  identified. 
Editor  (f  Good  Housekeeping  : 

The  little  poem  in  Good  Housekeeping  of  December  8,  en- 
titled "Good  Morning,"  was  printed  in  a  little  Sunday  school 
paper  called  "  The  Myrtle "  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  was 
written  by  Mrs.  Henrietta  A.  Bingham,  who  edited  that  paper  and 
some  others  published  at  Comhill,  Boston. 

Greeley,  Col.    Mrs.  S.  E,  H. 

CLOTH  WASTE. 
EdUor  ef  GoOD  HOUSBKEEPINO : 

To  "  Ignorant,"  of  Vancouver  Barracks,  W.  T.,  I  would  say  as 
to  her  samples  of  cloth,  that  a  friend  of  mine,  having  the  same 
things,  stamped  them  with  different  designs,  of  flowers  and  birds 
and  animals  and  outlined  them  with  Shetland  floss,  each  piece  of  a 
different  color  then  joined  them,  and  feather-sUtched  all  the  seams 
until  she  had  a  very  nice  cover  to  throw  over  her  husband  or  self, 
when  lying  down.  She  had  in  process  another  which  she  was 
doing  in  diamond  stitch,  to  line  with  a  red  blanket,  for  putting  over 
her  lap,  when  going  out  sleighing,  or  driving  in  cold  weather. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    J.  C.  M. 

OLD-FASHIONED  QINGERBREAD. 

Ed^  tf  Good  Housbbjeepino  : 
I  inclose  a  recipe  for  old  fashioned  gingerbread. 
Old  Fashioned  Gingbrbread.— One  and  onc-balf  cupfuls  of  mo- 


lasses, three-fourths  of  a  cupful  of  butter  (solid  measure),  one  egg 
thrown  in  without  beating.  When  these  are  well  mixed,  fill  a  cap  with 
boiling  water,  throw  half  in  at  once,  and  mix  with  the  other  a  heaping 
teaspoonful  of  soda  (no  cream  of  tartar)  flour  enough  to  just  make  it 
ran  off  the  spoon.  I  use  of  Haxall  flour  from  two  and  one-half  to  three 
cupfuU.  Flavor  with  ginger  or  mixed  spices.  The  rind  £&  a  lemon 
grated  is  nice.  After  beating  thoroughly  bake  in  not  too  hot  an  oven 
one-half  an  hour. 

The  result  will  be  just  such  cake  as  our  grandmothers  used  to 
make  when  we  were  young.  C. 
West  Newton,  Mass.  

SOFT  GINGERBREAD. 
Editor  tf  Good  Housekeeping  : 

In  Good  Housekeeping  December  8,  a  request  is  made  for  a 
recipe  for  soft  gingerbread,  also  ginger  cookies.  I  have  one  I  con- 
sider very  good. 

Soft  Gingerbread.— One-half  cupful  o£  brown  sugar,  one  cnpfnl  of 
New  Orleans  molasses,  one-half  cupful  of  butter,  one  cuftful  of  boiling 
water,  one  egg,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  soda,  three  cupfuls  of  flour,  one 
heaping  teaspoonful  of  ginger,  a  little  dnnamon  and  cloves. 

Ginger  Cookibs. — One  teacnpfnl  erf  butter,  two  teacnpfnis  of  brown 
sugar,  one  teacapful  of  New  Orleans  molasses,  add  one  heaping  tea- 
spoonful  of  ginger,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  cirmamon,  a  good  hei^iDg  tear 
spoonful  fA  soda  dissolved  in  a  little  cold  water,  then  fill  the  teacup  two- 
thirds  full  of  boiling  water,  add  flour  to  roll  as  soft  as  possible,  add  the 
egg  the  very  last  thing. 

After  "  Ignorant "  of  Vancouver  Barracks,  W.  T.,  tries  this 
recipe  I  would  like  to  hear  from  her.  Mrs.  D. 

Saginaw,  Mick.   

MOLASSES  CAKE,  POP  CORN  BALLS  AND  SOAPSTONE 

GRIDDLES. 
Editor  if  Good  Housekeeping  : 

Mrs.  S.  asks  for  a  recipe  for  Molasses  Cake.  If  she  means  &o£t 
gingerbread,  here  is  one  that  is  good  as  can  be. 

One  cupful  of  dark  molasses,  one-half  cupful  of  butter  or  nice  drip- 
pings, one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  ginger  to  taste.  Warm  the  butter  and 
cream  it,  add  the  other  ingredients  and  beat  until  it  is  foamy,  then  pour 
on  a  half  cupful'of  boiling  water,  add  two  cupfuls  flour,  and  last  one 
egg,  bake  In  a  quick  oven. 

I  use  a  coffee  cup  to  measure  with.  Among  all  the  recipes  for 
sugar  cookies,  I  have  seen  none  just  like  mine ;  as  it  is  very  nice  I 

send  it. 

One  cupful  of  butter,  two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  one  egg,  one  teaspoonful 
of  soda  dissolved  in  half  a  cupful  of  milk,  one  tabiespoonful  of  ginger, 
flour  enough  to  roll,  (about  six  cupfuls),  roll  very  thin,  sprinkle  with 
granulated  sugar,  give  one  more  roll,  cut  and  bake  on  the  bottom  of  an 
ungreased  pan ;  or  it  may  be  rolled  on  the  botton  of  the  pan  as  thin  and 
evenly  as  possible ;  as  soon  as  taken  from  the  oven  cut  in  squares  and 
removed  from  the  pan  by  slipping  a  thin  knife  under  it  This  makes 
"  Fairy  Gingerbread." 

If  Mrs.  G.  W.  N.  N.  will  boll  her  sugar  for  com  balls  less  she 
will  have  better  luck. 

If  Mrs.  H.  H.  W.  will  warm  her  soapstone  griddle,  and  mb  it 
vigorously  with  table  salt  and  twown  paper  I  think  she  will  not  be 
troubled  with  the  cakes  sticking.  Warwick." 

Warwick,  N.  Y. 

a  roman  stripe. 

Editor  tf  GoQils  Hovsexeepiho: 

Here  are  two  arrai^ments  of  colors  to  form  the  Roman  Stripe 
for  a  slumber  rug  asked  for  by  your  correspondent  from  Castile, 
N.  Y.  Both  of  these  are  particularly  effective,  but  the  last  one 
given  is  a  little  the  most  desirable.  One  row  each  of  pink,  garnet, 
blue,  yellow,  garnet,  pink  and  seven  rows  of  blue.  One  row  each 
of  pink,  garnet,  blue,  yellow,  garnet,  pink  and  seven  rows  of  black. 
One  row  each  of  pink,  garnet,  blue,  yellow,  pink,  garnet,  blue,  six 
rows  of  pink.  One  row  each  of  blue,  pink,  garnet,  blue,  yellow, 
garnet,  pink,  eight  rows  of  garnet.  The  beauty  of  this  combina- 
tion depends  largely  upon  the  selection  of  the  shades  of  colors. 
The  pink  and  blue  should  be  of  a  light,  delicate  shade,  the  garnet 
rather  Iwlght,  and  the  yellow  of  the  golden  yellow  of  the  pumpkin. 
For  the  second  Roman  stripe  make  twelve  ribs  black,  one  each 
white,  pink,  blue  and  yellow,  one  pink,  blue  and  white.  Twelve 
ribs  of  blue,  one  each  of  whUe^  py;^  i^u«^aiul^f^ow,.pink,  Uoe, 
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white.  Twelve  rows  pink,  one  each  of  white,  pink,  blue,  and  yel- 
low, pink  white,  blue.  Twelve  rows  white,  one  each  of  blue,  white, 
pink,  bine  and  yellow,  jrfnk,  white.  Every  row  is  made  by  knitting 
twice  acioss  in  garter  stitdi.  The  yellow  and  blue  row,  which  is 
certainly  an  addition.  Is  knit  ol  one  blue  and  one  yellow  stitch  in 
alternation,  and  in  knitting  back  the  wool  must  be  thrown  back 
between  every  stitch,  making  the  blue  ones  come  above  the  blue 
one  in  the  preceding  row.  Get  a  shade  of  each  color  about  a 
third  from  the  lightest  A  medium  tint  being  greatly  to  be  pre- 
ferred. Mrs.  a.  B.  Ackbrhan. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.   

replies  and  recipes. 

SdUar  cf  GooD  Housekeeping  : 

Enclosed  please  find  some  answers  to  inquiries  in  your  Cozy 
Comer  of  Good  Hovseksepiho,  which  I  hope  may  prove  useful 
to  your  subscribers. 

Chocolatk  Eclairs.— To  one-balf  pint  of  boiling  water  stir  four 
oODCei  t&  butter  and  six  ouncei  of  flour ;  let  it  boil  five  minutn  when 
take  it  from  the  fire  and  let  it  get  nearly  cold.  Add  to  the  mixture  five 
beaten  eggs,  iriiipping  them  in  slowly,  together  with  one-half  scant 
teaspoonfnl  ctf  lalerstns  dissolved  in  boiling  water.  Beat  all  op  well. 
Put  than  on  white  paper  in  the  shape  tA  a  large  lady  fingw  and  hake  in 
a  very  hot  oven.  Take  two  squares  of  Baker's  chocolate  and  put  it  to 
nelt  In  a  cap  placed  in  a  vessel  of  bcnling  water,  when  soft  add  to  it  a 
little  boiling  water,  beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  stir  in  i^  and  sugar 
sufficient  to  make  it  sweet,  also  vanilla  flavoring. 

Lady  Finqers.— Take  six  eggs,  separate  them  and  beat  the  yolks  ap 
with  two  cupfuls  tA  sugar  until  they  are  so  light  that  no  hair  stnpes 
settle  on  the  foam.  Sift  in  the  flour  one  small  teaspoonful  of  soda  and 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  cream  tartar  and  stir  lightly  but  thoroughly  into 
the  sugar  and  eggs.  Make  a  funnel  of  stiff  brown  paper  and  put  the 
dough  through  it  pressing  it  out  in  strips  about  a  finger  long  and  the 
thickness  of  a  lead  pencil.  Put  them  on  unbuttered  paper  and  sprinkle 
with  granulated  sugar,  bake  in  a  quick  oven,  and  when  cool  wet  the 
under  side  of  the  paper  with  a  brush,  and  stick  the  fingers  together  back 
to  back. 

Lobster  Croquettes.— Take  a  can  of  lobster  and  put  it  in  a  sieve  to 
dnun.  When  quite  dry  chop  fine,  taking  one  tablespoonful  of  butter, 
two  tablespoonfals  of  cream  or  milk,  half  a  tablespoonful  of  floor  and 
aalt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Cook  the  butter  and  flour  together  till  they 
bubble,  suld  the  cream,  then  the  lobster  and  when  hot  an  egg  well 
beaten.  Set  away  to  cool.  Shape  them  in  rolls,  dip  them  in  egg  and 
cracker  crumbs  and  fry  in  very  hot  fat. 

Cookies. — (Very  nice).  Two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  one  of  butter,  four  of 
flour,  four  eggs,  tluee  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  and  a  little  salt. 
Flavor  with  orange,  vanilla,  or  any  other  flavoring,  sprinkle  granulated 
sugar  over  top  of  them  before  baking.  You  may  mix  grated  chocolate 
or  cocoannt  in  them  for  variety. 

GiKOBR  Cooxiis.— Take  two  cupfuls  of  New  Orleans  molasses,  one 
capful  of  lard,  one-half  cupful  of  sugar,  one  hewing  teaspoonful  of 
soda  dissolved  in  three-quarters  of  a  cupful  of  warm  water,  one  tea- 
ipoonfnl  (rf  ginger,  one  large  teaspoonful  ctf  cinnamon  and  one-half 
teaspoonfnl  of  doves.  Mix  with  enough  flonr  to  keep  them  from  stick- 
ing to  the  molding  board  and  bake  a  nice  brown. 

A  soapstone  griddle  must  be  greased  a  little  the  first  time  on 
twing  used,  after  you  are  done  using  it  do  not  wash,  but  rub  it  with 
a  piece  of  paper.  If  you  find  the  cakes  still  stick  use  a  turnip  cut 
in  hall  This  is  all  I  ever  use  on  my  soapstone  griddle. 

Soft  Molasses  Caxr.— This  recipe  will  make  two  good  sized  cakes. 
Take  two  copfnls  of  molasses,  one  of  shortening,  four  of  flour,  one  of 
sour  milk,  o^ee  w  water,  two  well  beaten  eggs,  two  even  'teaspoonfuls 
of  salerattts,  one-half  spoonful  of  salt,  one  tablespoontpl  of  ginger,  two 
teaspoonfuls  tA  cinnamon,  one  teaspoonfnl  of  doves,  a  little  grated  nut- 
meg^ and  orange  M-  lemon  peel  grated  if  liked.  Add  the  eggs  last  as  by 
so  doing  yonr  cakes  will  have  the  glossy  appearance  which  is  generally 
liked. 

Pop  Corn  Balls. — Put  a  pound  of  white  sugar  in  a  suitable  kettle 
with  a  very  little  water  added,  let  it  boil  until  when  dropped  in  cold 
water  it  appears  quite  waxy.  Take  off  the  fire  and  add  to  it  seven 
taUespoonfuls  of  gum  arable  in  solution  as  thick  as  molasses,  add  the 
popped  com  and  stir  it  well  until  it  is  all  saturated,  when  form  into  balls. 
Tfae  more  popolar  way  just  now  is  to  form  it  into  sticks  about  two  inches 
wide  and  fomr  long.  Have  your  hands  slii^tly  floured  before  banning 
the  manipulation. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  A.  B.  Ackerhan. 


lOTABLE  lonmias. 

Picked  Up  in  the  Family  Living  Room 

After  the  Pubbcatloos  of  the  Day  have  been  Read  and  Rdegated  to  the 
CstdMdl  Closet. 

Ingrowrlng  Toenail. 
Dr.  Fatin  says:  "After  a  rather  prolonged  foot-bath,  and  a 
gentle  but  thorough  cleansing  and  drying  of  the  nail  as  possiUe,  I 
introduce,  by  the  aid  of  a  brush,  into  the  interstices  between  ttie 
nidi  and  the  fnngosities  a  solution  of  gutta  percha  in  chloroform 
(gutta  percha,  lo  parts ;  chlmxiform,  Soparts).  I  have  this  applica- 
tion repeated  several  times  tiie  first  day,  and  less  frequently  the 
following  days.   

Five  Ways  to  Stop  a  Cold. 
I.  Bathe  the  feet  in  hot  water  and  drink  a  pint  of  hot  lemonade. 
Then  sponge  with  salt  water  and  remain  in  a  warm  room.  a. 
Batbe  the  face  in  very  hot  water  every  five  minutes  for  an  hour. 
3.  SnuS  up  the  nostrils  hot  salt  water  every  three  hours.  4.  In- 
hale ammonia  or  menthol.  5.  Take  four  hours'  active  exercise  in 
the  open  air.  A  lo-grain  dose  of  quinine  will  usually  break  up  a 
cold  in  the  beginning.  Anything  that  will  set  the  blood  actively  in 
circulation  will  do  it,  whether  it  be  drugs  or  the  use  of  a  bucksaw. 
But  better  than  all,  if  your  cold  is  inveterate  or  serious,  consult 
your  family  physician,  and  at  once. 

Black  Stockings. 
As  it  is  so  fashionable  for  l»oth  children  and  grown  folks  to  wear 
black  stockings,  it  Is  well  to  know  how  to  wash  them  so  they  will 
not  fade.  Both  cotton  and  woolen  should  alwa^  be  washed  be- 
fore they  are  worn.  Lay  them  all  night  to  soak  in  cold  water. 
Wash  tbem  next  day  by  themselves  in  two  waters,  warm,  but  not 
hot,  the  soap  being  previously  rubbed  into  the  water  so  as  to  form 
a  lather  before  the  stockings  are  put  in,  and  mixing  with  the  first 
water  a  tablespoonful  of  gall.  Then  rinse  them,  first  in  lukewarm 
water,  until  the  dye  ceases  to  come  out  and  the  last  water  is  color- 
less. Stretch  them  and  hai^  them  out  immediately  in  the  air  to 
dry  as  fost  as  possible.— >A^ifoMi/.5'/0alMa«. 


What  to  Wear. 
Attention  to  a  few  general  rules  would  prevent  many  strange 
appearances.  For  instance,  a  woman  shotUd  never  be  dressed 
too  little,  nor  girls  too  much ;  nor  should  a  woman  of  small  stature 
attempt  large  patterns,  nor  a  bad  walker  flounces ;  stout  throats 
should  not  carry  feathers,  nor  high  shoulders  a  shawl.  From  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  there  is  not  a  style  of  beauty  with  which  the 
plain  straw  hat  is  not  on  the  best  of  understandings.  It  refines 
the  homeliest  and  composes  the  wildest ;  it  gives  a  coquettish 
young  lady  a  little  dash  of  demurement,  and  the  demure  one  a 
slight  touch  of  coquetry,  it  makes  the  blooming  beauty  look  more 
fresh,  and  the  pale  one  more  interesting ;  it  makes  the  plain  woman 
lode,  at  all  events,  a  lady,  and  the  lady  more  lady-like  still.— 
surg  Hours.   

Try  Not  to  Cough. 
A  physician  who  is  connected  with  an  institution  which  contains 
many  children,  says :  **  There  is  nothing  more  irritating  to  a  cough 
than  to  cough.  For  some  time  I  had  been  so  fully  assured  of  this 
that  I  recently  determined,  if  possible  for  one  minute,  at  least,  to 
lessen  the  number  of  coughs  heard  in  a  certain  ward  In  the  hos- 
pital of  the  institution.  By  the  promise  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments I  succeeded  in  inducing  them  simply  to  hold  their  breath 
when  tempted  to  cough,  and  in  a  littie  while  I  was  myself  sur- 
prised to  see  how  some  of  the  children  entirely  recovered  from 
their  disease. 

"  Constant  coughing  is  precisely  like  scratching  a  wound  on  the 
outside  of  the  body ;  so  long  as  it  is  done  the  wound  will  not  heal. 
Let  a  person,  when  tempted  to  cou|^,  draw  a  long  breath  and  bold 
it  tmtil  it  warms  and  soothes  every  air  cell,  and  some  benefit  will 
soon  be  received  from  the  process.  The  nitrogen,  which  is  thus 
refined,  acts  as  an  anodyne  to  the  irritated  mncus  membrane,  allay- 
ing the  flesire  to  cough  and  giving  the  throat  and  Inngs  a  chance  to 
heal.  At  the  same  time  a  suitable  medicine  irtft  aid  nature  in  her 
effort  to  recuperate."— 5tfiW«wf?)^#»ed  by       O  O  Q IC 
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QUIET  HOUSB  WITH  TEE  QUIOS  WITTED; 
For  the  Child rbn  op  the  Houskhold  and  the 
Children  of  a  Larger  Grotth 

AS  WXLU 


{JCmtribn^mufgr  this  department  are  ahn^  m  order,  tke  onlyprtviemt 
teing  tiuU  everytkin£  tuimitted  shatt  befreth  and  entertaining^ 


1 63.-A  DONATION  PARTY. 
[A  well-f  ouoded  critidm  havlnc  been  nude  in  regard  to  the  prq«ntion  of  the 
Uteiarj  Dinner  given  in  Good  Housbkbbfing  for  Norembv  twenty-fonrth,  to 
the  effect  that  wreial  of  the  chancten  to  be  umed  would  admit  of  more  than  one 
ehancterizatton  in  solntion,  in  order  to  provide  for  a  similar  emergency  in  the 
case  of  the  Donation  Party  solntion,  three  names  may  be  given  to  eadi  number.] 


The  following  graphic  account  of  a  Donation  Party  may  be  of 
interest  to  good  housekeepers,  who  may  glean  a  few  ideas  of  how 
they  do  things  in  Notown.  A  *  represents  a  missing  letter,  and  all 
ue  names  of  states,  towns  or  villages  in  this  country. 

The  party  was  recently  given  to  Msis  (i)  •  *  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

the  ladies  who  were  in  charge  being  {2)  ••••••••  and  (3) 

•  ••••••••••    The  attendance  was  (4)  •••••••  good 

and  the  presents  very  (s)  *  •  •     among  them  being  some  (6) 

•  ««••«•»•  cutlery;  a  (7)  •••••••  •••«•  manufactured 

by  Tiffany,  a  celebrated  (8)  «••••••••;  several  ounces  of 

(9)  a  (10)  ••••••••«  representing  a  hand- 

some sum ;  a  (i  i)  •  •  •  •  •  necklace ;  (12)  ••••«•  portrait,  a  {13) 

»  »  »  •  «  brush,  a  (14)  •  •  •  •  •  •  clock ;  an  elegant  (15)  •••••••• 

sword;  a  brown  (16)  a  set  of  (17)  •••*;  a  set  of  (18) 

•  ••«••*.  some  priceless  (it^  •••••••  china;  an  (20) 

••*••  time-piece;  an  (ai)  ••••«•  harp;  a  (23)  •••• 

••*••,  a  volnme  of  (2^  •••••»,  stories;  a  (24)  Riding 

a  volume  of  (25)  ••••»••;  a  (26)  ••*;  a  {27) 
an  assortment  of  useful  (28)  a 
game  of  (29)  a  bundle  of  (30)  •  •  •      an  (31) 

•  ••••••   table;    an   (3a)  an  (33) 

•  •»*«•«  an  CJ4)  •••  •••  chair;  an  (35)  •••*•  •••••• 

in  silver  and  gold ;  an  (36)  •  •  •  •  ring,  an  (37)  •  •  *  »  •  and  a  (39) 

•  •  •  «  •  cross. 

An  elaborate  supper  was  served  during  the  evening,  the  following 
being  the 

MENU. 
(3SJ  ••••  ••••  ^Oysters. 

SOUPS. 

(40)  •  •  •  •  •—(41)  •  •  •  •. 

FISH. 

••••••••  (^2)  •*«•••«, 

(44) (4S)  • 
roast. 

(46)  ••»••• ». 

(47)  •••*•••  •*••  (phonetic). 

(48)  •  •.  (49)  •••••• 

(50) 

GAME. 

(5i)*». (52)  •. 

(S3) (54)  •  •  •  •. 
vegetables. 
(55) •  (56) 

DESSERT. 

Pudding,  Pies,  (etc.) 

(57) (58) 

(59) •.      (60)  •  •  •  •  

WINES,  ETC. 

(60  (62)   

(63) •  • 
(64) *. 

Among  the  prominent  guests  present  were  the  following  noted 
personages,  some  of  them  only  appearing  in  the  pages  of  history, 
having  joined  the  great  majority :  Were  generals— (65)  •••••• 

(66)  (67)    ••••••••••     (68)  (69) 

«••••••       (70)      ••••       (7,)      »•••*€•       (72)  •••»*•••; 

Anna  (73)  (74)   {75)  ••••••• 

(76) Mrs.  (77)*  Mr.  (78)  


of  Boston ;  •.  (79)  ••••••  vmiiam  (80)  •  •  •  •.  Cof^rusmea— 

(8,). ••»•••  and  (82)  ••••••••and  others. 

The  music  was  furnished  by  an  orchestra  consisting  of  a  (83} 
•••••«,  a  couple  of  (84)  ••••'s,  two  (85) •••••* 's,  an  (86) 
and  other  instruments  and  musicians. 

This  extraordinary  party  did  not  break  up  until  after  (87) 
«••••*•  having  passed  the  evening  in  sweet  (88) •••••••• 

and  (89)  ••••«•••  •••••.  Then  all  started  for  (90)  ••••  • 

••••.and  at  parting  fei)  •••••  met  (ga)^****  ••••-  The 

above  account  reached  us  by  (93) •••••••••  and  not  by  (94) 

•••••••••  city.   

PRIZES. 

Five  Prizes  will  be  given  for  the  first  onrect  solutions,  by  date 
of  postmark  of  letter  enclosing  solution. 

First.— Worcester's  Quarto  Dictionary,  a  massive  volume  of 
1,126  pages  containing  100,000  words  and  illustrated  with  about 
1,100  wood  engravings,  and  four  full-page  illustrated  plates.  This 
valuable  prize  is  published  by  the  J.  B.  Uppincott  Company  of 
Philadelphia,  and  cannot  fail  of  being  a  welcome  guest  in  the 
home  of  the  favored  prize-winner. 

Second.— The  Economy  Wall  Desk,  so  constructed  as  to  t>c- 
cupy  but  little  room  and  at  the  same  time  aSord  those  conrenieaces 
always  needed  where  writing  is  to  be  done.  It  is  fastened  to  the 
wall,  and  when  closed  occupies  00  more  space  than  a  wall  cabinet 
and  is  a  handsome  decoration  for  the  room.  This  desk  is  manu- 
factured-by  the  Cortland  Desk  Company,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  and  is 
valued  at  %io.So. 

Third.— Goodholme's  Domestic  Cycl<^iedia,  an  invaluable  book 
of  reliaUe  household  information,  and  an  indispensable  work  in  aU 
well-ordered  houses.  Published  by  C.  A.  Montgomery  &  Co., 
New  York. 

Fourth.— Any  one  of  the  seven  volumes  of  Good  HousEn^p* 
ING,  in  handsome  binding. 

Fifth.— One  year's  subscription  to  Good  Housekeeping. 


1  64.-CHARADE. 
Industrious 's  my  first,  I  ween, 
In  households  where  'tis  often  seen ; 
And  when  the  wrong  yon  may  parsue, 
Viy first  jva  then  should  quickly  do; 
Second  and  third  ne'er  brings  success, 
Nor  power  does  it  e'er  possess ; 
Homeless  and  friendless  in  the  street, 
My  T^al  yon  often  chance  to  meet 


Ada. 


-  ie6.-CHARACTER  PUZZLE. 


X-X-D  A  K^5oo-5o-Y  H-&  &  G-4-E  G-0-O-5O0  W-O-R-50&5 
2  H-«^o.P  T-*^^  S*5oo  &  P-O-O-R  2  so-I-V-E.  Time. 


ie6.-WORD  SQUARE. 

An  apology. 

To  jump. 

In  a  state  of  rest 

The  plural  of  an  animal. 


Mao. 


167.-ANAGRAMS. 

Each  anagram  makes  a  sin^e  word— a  common  noun. 

1.  "Moonstarer."  5.  "Tonmatmen." 

2.  •♦Gilttijsh."  6.  "Made  moral." 

3.  "  Got  as  a  clue."  7;  "  Guess  then  our  line.'* 

4.  "A  nice  pet."  8.  "  1  sent  love."  JOY. 


THE  QUICK  WITTED  HEARD  FROM. 

"  H.  C.  R."  of  Norwich  Town,  Ct,  has  been  puzzle-worfcii^ 
again  and  sends  correct  answers  to  Nos.  150, 151,  152, 153  (i),  (2), 
<4)t  (5)>  and  154  (2).  "  Salem,  Males,"  the  answer  sent  for  No.  153 
(3),  is  quite  likely  an  error  as  to  fiu:t,  therefore  should  hardly  be 
received  as  even  an  admissable  answer. 

J.  C.  McClain,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y„  sends  the  correct  answer  to  Na 
151,  adding,  **  I  have  never  tried  to  make-out  s  metagram  before** 
Cicero  delivered  his  first  ofi^^q^  |sf9i^c%^@!@^{@eat  onto 


Good     ou  sekbkpi  n<^. 


Editors  Portfolio. 


Springfield,  Mass.*  January  5, 1889. 


RigiOtrtd  at  ^ImgJUU  P«a-OJk»  or  tumd-*Uut  maU  matttr. 


AQ  coBunuaicatiou  for  ttw  Editociil  Dqutment  dwoU  be  addrwaed  to  tfie 
BdHor  of  Good  HoosBKuriNO,  Springfidd,  Mast. 

Postage  ttsmps  must  iccompany  all  cootrttntioDa  sent  for  editorUl  conskLere- 
tkn,  when  the  writers  deaixc  Uie  return  of  their  If  SS.,  If  not  accepted. 

The  number  opposite  a  •ubscrtber'a  name,  on  the  address  Ubelattadiedtocach 
Issaa  of  Good  HoussKBiriKO,  shows  to  what  number  the  snbscrlptloD  has 
been  paid. 

This  iaana  of  Good  HouiBKMriHa  b  oqiini^ted,  bat  our  cxduuKM  are 
faiTlted  to  tttnct  from  its  colnmns-dne  creAt  bong  given— as  they  oaay  desire, 
saTe  the  contributima  of  Hm  Maua  Pakloa,  all  rights  in  tiiese  being  cape- 
dallf  reserved  to  the  writer. 

The  special  papen  wUdi  appear  in  Good  HoonKuniia  wOl  be  writtan 
expranly  for  its  pages  by  our  selected  coo tribu tors,  uid,~with  rare  esoeptioaa,— 
the  entire  Table  of  Cmtents  will  be  served  up  from  oar  own  larder.  Whenever 
we  borrow  from  a  neighbor  a  Ut  of  this  <w  a  bito  of  that,  we  shall  say  irim  ndi 
bit  or  bite  came  from,  and  to  wbrnn  It  bdonga.  * 

To  All  NiwtDBALBKi. 
Retail  Newsdealers  can  send  th^  orders  lor  Good  Housbubfihq  to  the 
News  Companies  from  wlildk  they  procure  th^  regular  sup^tei  and  lum  ttmn 
Uled.  It  wiU  be  furnished  regnlarir  by  ttie  following  companies :  Aaaerlcan 
News  Co.,  IntemaHonal  News  Co.,  National  Nowa  Ca.  New  Yoric  News  Co.. 
New  York ;  Amo-ican  News  Co.,  Denver,  Kanns  City,  Omaha  and  St  Paul ; 
BroottlTn  News  Co.,  and  Williamslw^  News  Co.,  Brookire;  Baltimore  News 
Co.,  Baltimore;  Cmtral  News  Co.,  Philadelphia;  CIndnoati  News  Ca.Cln- 
dnnati ;  Cleveland  News  Co.,  Cleveland ;  New  England  News  Ca,  Boston ; 
Western  News  Co.,  Chicago;  PitUburg  News  Co..  Plttsturg;  Washington  News 
Co..  WashingtoD.  D.  C;  Newark  News  Co.,  Newark ;  St  Louis  News  Ca,  St 
Lonis ;  New  Orleans  News  Ca,  New  Orleans  ;  San  Fiandsco  News  Ca,  San 
naodaoo;  Rhode  Island  News  Ca,  PnrldeDce;  AUmbt  Nawa  Ca,  Albasr; 
Northern  Newt  Ca,  Tiot;  Dctr^  Newt  Co.,  Oetrtft;  Uoatre^  News  Ca 
Montreal ;  Toronto  News  Ca,  Toronto  and  CHfton,  C*"*^ 

OOITRISnTOSB  TO  GOOD  EOtTSEEEEFIVa 

Will  Please  Note  Now  and  pgr  All  Coming  Time. 

Thai — All  contributions  for  pubUcation  will  be  considered  and 
passed  upon  at  the  editor's  eaiiiest  convenience  after  being  re- 
ceived— 

T^ko/— Accepted  mannscripts  will  be  printed  at  sudi  time  as  tiie 
snl^ect  matter  oi  each  paper  may  be  foond  perdnent  and  proper 
in  context  with  other  papers  of  same  issne,  to  the  end  that— 
"  Variety,  which  is  the  spice  of  life,"  and  an  appetizing  seasoning 
as  well  to  our  Bills  of  Fare — may  be  successfully  introduced — 

7^— Good  Housekeeping  has  reached  a  circulation,  both  in 
numbers  and  circumference,  that  it  makes  it  a  necessity  to  put 
**  copy  "  into  the  hands  of  its  printers,  for  each  number,  four  veeks 
before  the  date  of  issue,  in  order  that  remote  subscribers  and 
newsmen  may  have  tbdr  copies  in  hand  and  an  sale  a  few  days 
before  the  publication  date— 

7Sa/— Each  contribution  will  be  paid  for  by  check  bearing  even 
date  with  the  issue  of  the  number  in  which  the  contribution  is 
published — 

TTiai — A  return  of  a  manuscript  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  it 
is  not  meritorioib,  or  that  it  would  not  be  accepted  1^  publications 
iA  a  different  nature,  or  an  editor  of  different  ideas  from  our  own— 

Thai— A  return  of  a  manuscript  with  a  printed  slip  announdng 
its  non-appearance  on  the  ground  of  not  beii^  available,  or  for  the 
reason  that  the  editorial  hopper  is  full  and  running  over,  is  simply 
n  necessity  of  circumstance  and  not  a  discourtesy  in  any  sense  of 
the  term — 

TJutt—To  write  a  letter  of  explanation  with  every  returned  man- 
uscript would  require  more  time  than  a  busy  editor  has  at  disposal 
and  would  be  a  ruinous  tax  upon  both  time  and  labor— 

TAtf/— Writers  who  may  wish  to  have  their  manuscripts  returned 
in  case  of  non-acceptance,  must  enclose  return  postage  with  their 
communications.  All  manuscript  unaetompanUd  with  return 
postage,  in  cast  of  not  being  retained  for  use,  wili  befiUd  awa^ffor 
tafi  kMping  "  until  calUdfor/* 


WOMEV  AS  DrVSHTOBS. 

Mankind  has  sought  out  many  inventions ;  and  if  this  was  true 
in  Solomon's  day,  how  much  more  applicable  is  it  to  this  period  of 
great  population,  great  intelligence,  great  progress  and  great  in- 
genuity. But  nowadays  we  may  add  to  the  expression  in  another 
way  than  by  multiplying  the  significance  of  the  adjective  "many" 
—we  may  begin  to  say,  with  sufficient  truth  to  make  the  assertion 
worthy  of  record,  that  womankind  has  also  sought  out  many  inven- 
tions. It  is  only  recently  that  the  number  of  women  inventors  has 
come  up  to  a  noteworthy  aggr^^e.  The  information  is  conveyed 
in  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Patents 
that  patents  have  been  granted  by  our  government  since  1790  to 
about  2,500  women  for  inventions  of  their  own.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that  nearly  all  of  them  have  been  American  women, 
but  the  natural  expectation  that  a  majority  of  the  names  would  be 
found  to  pertain  to  Yankee  Land  is  disappcdnted  by  the  showing 
of  the  list,  the  palm  being  borne  off  by  New  England^s  next-door 
neighbor,  New  York  State.  Most  of  the  names  have  been  re- 
corded in  comparatively  recent  years.  In  the  first  40  years  covered 
by  the  rea>rd,  only  10  women  had  patented  inventions,  and  for  30 
years  more  they  came  only  at  the  rate  of  three  in  two  years.  The 
bulk  of  the  3,500  have  perfected  their  inventions  since  the  war. 

Another  expectation  is  disai^inted  by  the  list.  Women's  in- 
ventiveness is  not  confined  to  articles  pert^Uning  to  dress,  house- 
keeping and  children,  as  might  be  supposed.  Her  patents  range 
over  as  wide  a  field  as  those  of  creation's  lords,  and  are  of  as  varied 
design  and  use.  Many  do  relate  to  things  of  especially  feminine 
interest.  For  instance,  the  second  patent  issued  to  a  woman  was 
for  a  corset.  Bustles  cut  a  conspicuous  ^^e  in  the  list,  as  they 
do  on  the  strefet.  Then  there  are  baby-jumpers  Qsf  the  way  how 
many  of  the  present  generation  know  what  a  baby-jumper  is,  or  re- 
member having  used  one  of  primitive  form  to  their  unbounded  de- 
light in  their  own  Infancy?),  cradles,  ddls,  tidy-feuteners  (none  but 
a  woman  would  ever  invent  a  tidy-fastener— a  man  would  die  first), 
rocking-chairs,  bird-cages,  and  such  labor-saving  devices  as  knit* 
ting-machines,  sewing^^machines,  churns  and  various  cooking  uten- 
sils. But  these  things  are  only  a  part  of  the  list.  Fair  and  gentle 
women  have  turaed  their  attention  to  and  bent  their  minds  upon  the 
perfection  of  engines  of  destruction  such  as  war-vessels  and  guns ; 
one  produced  an  improved  (perhaps)  smelting  furnace ;  others  have 
patented  contrivances  for  use  in  railroading,  such  as  non-heating 
axles,  spark-arresters,  sleeping-car  berths,  street-railroad  rails, 
safety  car-heaters,  stock  cars,  elevated  railroads,  car-couplers,  and 
such  heavy  work.  It  is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  women 
have  invented  mounts  for  fluid  lenses,  for  telescopes,  for  fire-alarm 
thermometers,  for  chicken-coops,  shirt-collars  and  bosoms,  tailor- 
ing devices,  mosquito  destroyers  and  bean-bakers ;  but  they  have 
also  invaded  the  field  of  muscular  farm  labor  and  produced  patent 
clevises  for  plows,  hoes,  harrows  and  shovels  and  other  appliances 
of  work  where  brawn  furnishes  the  power.  In  this  line,  too,  come 
machines  for  sawing  wheel-fellies,  fodder-cutters,  curry-combs  and 
mowing  machines,  all  of  which  have  been  the  object  of  the  inven- 
tive attention  of  the  female  mind.  Women  have  Invented  bicycles, 
too,  and  roller  skates.    So  the  list  might  be  indefinitely  extended. 

These  facts  are  interesting  for  both  light  and  heavy  reasons. 
They  indicate  not  only  that  the  versatility  of  the  minds  of  women 
is  equal  to  that  of  male  intellects — that,  indeed,  has  been  abun- 
dantly shown  in  other  ways— but  we  can  glean  a  deeper  and  more 
important  inference  from  the  premises.  The  increasing  inventive- 
ness of  women  and  the  broadening  field  of  its  working  prove  that 
the  influences  of  civilization,  w^  Us^copditlons  ol  culture,  facility 
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for  experiment  and  opprntunity  for  effort,  ftre  develoi^Dg  in  the  fe- 
male mind  that  vigorous  originality  and  well-balanced  broadness 
and  directness  of  purpose  which  have  hitherto  constituted  the 
basis  of  the  superiority  that  has  been  claimed  for  the  brain  work 
of  man.  The  question  is  at  once  sugsested,  could  this  virile 
quality  be  developed  where  it  was  not  latent?  These  things  are 
only  beginnings,  but  they  suggest  the  o>ming  equality  of  women 
with  men  in  the  production,  then  in  the  use,  and  finally  in  the 
management  of  the  levers  by  whidi  mankind  is  moving  the  wivld. 
Why  not  ?  

£B£OBS  ABOUT  FOOD. 
There  is  eminent  anthority  for  the  claim  that  a  good  digestion 

and  a  hearty  appetite  will  take  care  of  the  skin,  so  far  as  the  effects 
of  food  are  concerned*  and  it  matters  little  wha,t  kind  of  food  is 
used  80  long  as  it  is  pure,  of  good  quality  and  properly  prepared. 
The  healthy  stomach  will  turn  it  into  blood.  It  was  Dr.  Austin 
Flint  who  said :  *'  Eat  what  yon  tike*  when  you  like,  and  eat  as 
much  as  you  like.  You  may  get  gout  that  way,  but  not  dyspepsia." 
The  notion  that  buckwheat  cakes  and  oatmeal  are  productive  of 
skin  diseases  is  attacked  and  pret^  thoroughly  demolished,  as  well 
as  that  absurdity  about  tomatoes,  started  by  Dio  Lewis,  who  said 
that  they  are  productive  of  cancer  and  loosened  and  destroyed  the 
teeth.  The  only  danger  in  eating  buckwheat  cakes  is  that  they 
may  be  heavy.  It  is  a  myth  that  butter  in  liberal  quantities  will 
cause  the  face  to  break  out ;  if  eaten  uncooked  it  is  perfectly  harm- 
less, so  far  as  the  skin  is  concerned.  Nor  is  there  any  good  evi- 
dence that  candy,  if  unadulterated,  will  cause  the  teeth  to  decay. 
A  person  who  eats  a  mixed  diet  of  pnq)erly  prepared  food  without 
making  a  bog  of  himself,  need  have  no  concern  from  that  source 
about  his  skin  or  his  blood,  eat  what  he  may. 


MAXIMS  FOR  THE  SEW  TEAB. 

"  ni  try." 

Let  none  wish  for  unearned  gold. 

Be  honest  and  then  begenei^us. 

Mockery  never  degrades  the  just 

To-morrow  may  never  come  to  us. 

The  purest  are  the  most  charitable. 

One  fib  is  oft  the  cause  of  ten  more. 

A  lie  is  black  even  if  it  is  a  white  lie. 

The  post  of  honor  is  the  post  of  duty. 

"  I  can't,"  is  a  humbug  and  a  nuisance. 

It  is  not  parsimonious  to  be  economical. 

No  admittance,  here,  except  on  business. 

Wealth  nor  power  can  ennoble  the  mean. 

Today  is  alt  the  time  we  absolutely  have. 

A  single  fact  is  worth  a  folio  of  arg^ument. 

It  is  not  selfish  to  be  correct  in  your  dealings. 

The  worth  of  a  thing  depends  on  the  want  of  it 

Let  nothii^  be  undone  which  ot^ht  to  be  done. 

Small  profits  littie  risk;  large  profits  great  risk. 

The  best  kind  of  a  pic-nic  is  a  pick  at  Old  Nick. 

Something  wrong  when  a  man  is  afnUd  of  himseli 

Honesty  is  better  capital  than  a  sharper's  cunning. 

Whose  credit  is  suspected  is  not  safe  to  be  trusted. 

A  true  man  never  frets  about  his  place  in  this  world. 

Conscience  dead  as  a  stone  is  a  heavy  thing  to  carry. 

Employ  no  one  to  do  what  you  can  easily  do  yoursell 

Better  to  die  at  the  post  <A  duty  than  to  Uve  elsewhere. 

Leave  your  business  nndoly  and  your  bonneH  will  leave  yon. 


OOOD  THUfOS  IS  OOOO  HOUSEKEEPnra. 

"A  Dish  of  Oysters"  cooked  in  various  ways,  and  with  im- 
portant variations  in  the  manner  of  serving,  accompanied  by  a 
brief  treatise  on  oyster  growing. 

''Family  Cakes,  Desirable  in  all  Households,"  1^  Catherine 
Owen,  an  undisputed  authority  in  all  matters  pertainii^  to  fine 
cookery. 

"The  Etiquette  of  Invitations,"  giving  explicit  instructions  as  to 
"  What  is  Good  Form  and  What  is  Not,  in  Good  Society,"  by  Flor- 
ence Howe  Hall,  author  of  "  Social  Customs,"  and  "The  Correct 
Thing  in  Good  Society,**  and  a  realized  authority  on  Sodal  Eti- 
quette of  the  day. 

"  From  Soup  Tureen  to  Pudding  Dish,"  being  No.  2  of  Miss 
Parloa's  Series  giving  instruction  in  Preparing  and  Serving  the 
Principal  Meal  of  the  Day. 

"Miss  Elizabeth's  Seven  Offers,  and  What  Happened  While 
Waitii^  for  the  Next,"  one  of  Bessie  Chandler's  well-timed  stories 
of  home  life. 

"Quaker  Housekeeping,"  Na  3  of  Rachel  Macy's  inimitaUe 
letters  on  housekeeping,  after  the  manner  of  Quaker  living. 

**  Every  Day  Desserts  and  Desserts  for  Every  Day  "  for  January, 
the  seventh  of  Ruth  Hall's  valuable  Series. 

"  Family  Fashions  and  Fancies,"  bdng  Helena  Rowe*s  descrip- 
tion of  Evening  Dresses,  Dinner  Service  and  Fashionable  Sta- 
tionery Cards. 

"  Paintings  and  Engravings,**  with  some  useful  suggestions  as 
to  their  Care  and  Treatment. 

**  Sunday  Dinners  Again,  of  which  there  is  Plenty  to  be  Said," 
and  the  writer,  Mrs.  Mary  L.  B.  Branch,  says  what  she  has  to  say 
on  the  subject,  pleasantly  and  welL 

In  a  poetic  vein,  James  Murphy,  of  Maryborough,  Ireland,  sings 
soothingly  of  "Sleep;"  Ruth  Hall,  ambitiously, of  "Heights;** 
Mary  Clark  Huntington  opens  the  door  of  the  new  year  gracefully 
and  closes  that  of  the  old  year  tenderly  and  affectionately;  Ade- 
hude  Preston  writes  an  interesting  poetical  story  of  "  Just  After 
Christmas  J "  Mrs.  H.  K.  Potwin  sings  plaintively  of  "Golden 
Memories ;  '*  Lura  Bell  writes  briefly  in  verse  of  "  Hidden  Wis- 
dom," and  Estelle  Thomson  gives  a  valuable  "  Housekeeirii^ 
Hint,"  in  pleasant  rhyme  and  with  forcible  su|^stion. 


OTIS  LrF£SABT  DIHVEB. 
The  Literary  Dinner  Table  has  been  standingsolong,  with  aucb 
an  imperfect  reo^^nition  of  Dishes  and  Guests  that  the  desired 
appetizing  flavor  of  the  feast  is  found  wanting,  and  it  is  con- 
sequently advisable  to  withdraw  the  pr<^sition  made  Novem- 
ber 34tb.  that  we  may  "  dear  off  the  table,  **  preparatory  to 
the  introduction  of  the  Donation  Party,  -the  particulars  of  which 
are  elsewhere  announced.  The  responses  to  the  dinner  party  invi- 
tation have  been  so  numerous  that  it  has  not  been  possiUe  to  give 
them  all  a  careful  examination  in  time  to  report  upon  them  in  this 
number  Good  Housekeeping.  This  we  hope  to  be  able  to  do 
in  our  next  issue. 


GOOD  W0m)8  FOB  GOOD  EOUSEEEEFIVa. 
A  treasure  house  of  good  things.— CtnCrluHi  S/oMdard. 


Good  Housbkbbping  is  as  clean  a  pubUcation  as  the  home 
it  aims  to  represent^-^ar/M  CemmaMvftalek, 


The  "  Homes  of  the  Worid  "  will  surely  be  brighter,  wiser  and 
happier,  for  this  carefully  prepared  tta^\ne.~WasJkmgtamt 
(/?.  Q  JVatidHol RipttbticoK.  r"r^r^^\^ 
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HOME  OOBBESFOirPEKOE. 


a  firm  believer  in  good  housekeeping. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Editor  <^  Good  Housekeepihg  : 

My  wife,  without  the  slightest  experience  in  cookiDg  and  with 
no  instruction  whatever  except  from  Good  Housekeeping  and 
some  other  "  printed  cookin',"  has  achieved  a  decided  success  in 
everything  she  has  prepared  for  our  table  and  has  done  all  our 
work  alone.  Put  me  down  as  a  firm  believer  in  Good  House- 
KEn>iNO,  both  practically  and  tUWetically.  H.  C. 


A  MAINE  CLAM  CHOWDER. 

Saco,  Me.,  December  22,  1888. 

E^r  ^  Good  Housekseping  : 

Having  frequently  recei  ved  applications  for  my  recipe  for  making 
Clam  Chowder  with  common  clams,  and  for  spiced  mackerel,  I 
send  you  herewith  my  recipe  for  the  chowder. 

NoYBS  Clam  Chowder. — One  quart  of  clams,  two  fair  sized  potatoes, 
two  fair  sized  onions  each,  chopped  fine,  clamwater  with  sufficient  water 
to  make  one  pint,  of  milk  one  quart,  two  eggs  boiled  hard,  one-fonrtb  of 
a  pound  of  pork,  and  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  butter. 

The  above  ingredients  should  be  cooked  as  follows.  Stir  about 
one  tablespoonful  of  flour  into  the  quart  of  clamwater  and  water 
for  thickening,  which  add  to  the  vegetables  with  a  suffident  quantity 
of  seasoning  and  boil  about  thirty  minutes  in  a  kettle  in  ^ich  the 
pork  has  previously  been  fried  out.  The  fat  and  pork  to  remain, 
the  pork  being  removed  at  the  time  the  milk  is  added.  Five 
minutes  before  time  of  servii^;  add  the  dams  and  milk,  remove 
the  pork  and  as  soon  as  coming  to  the  boiling  point  pour  into  a 
tureen  or  dish  in  which  are  the  butter,  sliced,  boiled  eggs  and  one 
cracker  or  hard  bread  broken  fine.  Serve  at  once. 

  William  S.  Noycs. 

A  SHOWER  OF  COOKIES. 

La  Fayette,  Ind.,  December  7, 1888. 

EMtOr  ^GOOD  HOUSKKKEPING  : 

Cookie  recipes  seem  to  be  showered  upon  you,  nevertheless  I 
send  mine,  which  I  think  perfection ;  also  a  ginger  cookie,  and 
mayonnaise  recipe. 

**  Center  Chuck  Cookies."— One  cupful,  half  butter  and  half  lard ; 
two  cnpfuls  of  sugar,  two  eggs,  one-third  of  a  cupful  of  milk.  Beat 
sugar,  butter  and  lard  together  until  very  light.  Add  eggs  without  beat- 
ing, then  a  teaspoonful  of  baking-powder,  the  juice  of  one  lemon.  Use 
flour  enough  to  roll  thin.  Cut  into  cakes  and  bake.  They  should  be 
rolled  qmtt  thin,  using  as  little  flour  as  possible.  Experience  will  teadi 
yoo. 

Ginger  Cookies.— Two  and  one-half  cnpfuls  of  flour,  one-half  of 
lard,  one  of  molasses,  one-half  of  boiling  water,  one  teaspooonf  ul  each  of 
ground  ginger,  cinnamon,  and  cloves ;  one  teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved 
in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  molasses.  Beat  the  lard  to  a  cream,  add  the 
spices,  then  the  molasses,  water,  floor  and  soda.  Drop  from  a  teaspocm 
on  a  battered  tin  and  bake  in  a  wry  hut  oven. 

Mavonnaisk.— Add  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  four  eggs  to  six  table- 
spoonfuls  of  boiling  vinegar.  Cook  in  an  earthen  bowl  set  in  a  pan  of 
boilii^  water  until  thick ;  remove  from  fire  and  add  four  ounces  of 
butter  and  stir  until  perfectly  smooth.   When  cool,  season  to  taste. 

This  wilt  keep  indefinitely  and  when  used  should  be  thinned  to 
the  desired  consistency  with  either  sweet  or  sour  cream.  I  prefer 
it  aoor.  This  is  very  nice  for  tomatoes.         Emily  B.  Meigs. 


"BESIDE  THE  CRADLE." 

Brtdgeton,  N.  J.,  December  5,  1888L 
£dittr  ^  Good  Housekeeping  : 

As  I  opened,  last  night,  Good  HousEKEEPrac  for  Novem- 
ber 24,  page  46,  and  read  the  poem  entitled  "  Beside  the  Cradle  " 
by  Alfred  Berlyn,  I  felt  moved  to  reply.  His  sentiments  seem 
to  me  unworthy  to  be  indulged  in  by  a  Christian  parent,  and  as  a 
Christiao  mother  I  send  a  leaf  from  my  own  heart  experience' 

Beside  the  Cradle.* 
There,  in  his  tiny  wt,  he  is  sleeping  a  sinless  sleep,^ 
Here,  by  his  cradle-side,  I  sit  and  watch,  and  weep. 
Watdi,  with  the  thought  xA  his  future  searing  my  1^  .  ^ 

Weep,  for  the  toil  it  will  bring  him,-4he  sorrow,  tj^      ''^^'tb«  P""* 
*  Rc-publlshed  from  Good  HousEKXtrnraPkvflfrsy  ^     0*.  S4th. 


Have  I  not  done  him  a  wrong  in  flinging  him  into  the  strife  "i 
Will  he  thank  me  one  day,  think  you,  for  the  thankless  gift  of  life  ? 
Calm  is  his  bal^  slumber,  with  rosy  lips  apart ; 
Ah  me  I  to  think  of  him  sleepless,  tossing  with  aching  heart  I 
Deadly  the  struggle  for  bread — fiercer  and  fiercer  it  grows ; 
Will  he  stand  or  fdl  in  the  battle,  my  darling  one  ?  God  knows  I 
Dreary  the  dull,  sad  round,  from  morning  till  evening  light- 
Out  to  the  desk  with  the  day,  home  from  the  desk  at  night. 
Will  life  have  nothing  better  to  offer  my  dearest  one  P 
Then  better,  a  thousand  times  better,  his  life  had  never  begun. 
Yet,  if  success  he  his  lot,  will  happiness  come  in  its  train  ? 
Or  is  that  hut  a  phantom  light,  that  we  follow,  but  never  attain  ? 
Success  I  to  be  fawned  on  by  some,  reviled  and  belittled  by  most; 
Hated  for  winning  the  race  by  the  crowd  who  have  struggled  and  lost 
The  snares  of  the  evil  woman  are  waiting  his  feet  to  entwine. 
And  the  rattling  lure  of  the  dice-box,  and  the  strong  arch-curse  of  wine. 

His  heart  will  be  torn  by  the  cry  of  the  hungry  he  cannot  feed. 
While  Dives  rolls  by  in  his  chariot,  and  Lazarus  dies  in  his  need. 
And  the  clash  of  contending  creeds  will  hurtle  about  his  head. 
But  the  world  will  be  dark  and  cheerless,  as  though  goodness  and  God 
were  dead. 

Have  I  not  done  him  a  wrong  in  flinging  him  into  the  strife  7 
Will  he  not  pray  for  the  rest  that  ends  our  poor  wearisome  life  ? 

There,  in  his  baby  cot,  he  is  sleeping  a  unless  sleep,— 

Here,  by  his  cradle-side,  In^  and  watch,  and  vitep.—Aifrtd  Berlyn. 


From  Our  Correspondent's  Standpoint. 
There,  in  his  tiny  cot,  he  Is  sleeping  a  peaceful  sleep. 
Here,  by  his  cradle-side,  my  happy  watch  I  keep. 
While  I  thank  my  God  for  sending  me  a  soul  to  train  for  Heaven, 
Ah  wondrous  love  I  ah  precious  trust  I  to  sinful  mortal  given. 
It  was  not  /who  gave  him  life,  nor  can  that  life  control, 
'Twas  He  who  breathed  on  Adam's  dust,  made  him  a  living  soul. 
My  father's  God  I  the  God  of  me  1  Thou  Maker  of  my  son  r 
Thou  wilt  perfect  Thy  work  in  him  whose  race  has  just  begun. 
I  know  not  what  before  him  Hes,  struas;ll<V     '<f^  below, 
I  only  know  there  can  but  be  weariness,  care,  and  woe. 
Oh  I  help  my  darling  boy,  dear  Lord,  to  "  choose  the  better  part," 
And  serving  Thee  with  love  and  fear  to  find  his  joy  of  heart 
Ah  World  1  what  empty  sound  art  thou,  how  little  canst  thou  give. 
Sutceu  f~A  bubble  quickly  burst,  'tis  not  all  of  life  to  live. 
My  ardent  prayer  is  that  my  boy  may  ever/d/M/a/be,  ' 
Xor  shun  the  road,  'though  rougft  and  steep  which  leads  him.  Lord,  to 
Thee. 

And  when  his  ransomed  spirit  made  pure  by  sufferings  here. 
Shall  see  Heaven's  gateway  open,  his  Saviour  there  appear, 
"  Thank  God  for  life  eternal  1  thank  God  I "  with  joy  he'll  cry, 
While  thoosand,  thousand  voices  "thank  God  I  "  shall  make  reply. 

Ellen  Scrantok  Belden. 


LIBRABT  LEATLETS. 


Carrlft  Morehouae'a  Poems. 
**The  Legend  of  Psyche  and  Other  Verses,"  by  Carrie  Warner 
Morehouse,  has  been  published  in  &  heyday  edition  with  thick 
leaves  and  white  vellum  covers— a  very  charming  dress.  The  "  Le- 
gend of  Psyche  "  is  far  from  being  the  best  of  its  contents.  The 
simpler  themes  suit  the  author's  muse  better.  That  some  of  the 
poems  are  very  fine,  readers  of  Good  Housekeeping  already 
know,  as  four  of  them,  "  Margery's  Quest,"  "  Spring's  Blossoms," 
"  Harry's  Journey  "  and  "  Baby's  Christmas  Gift "  were  printed 
originally  in  Good  Housekeeping.  There  are  many  others  as 
good  as  these.  St.  Jobnsbury,  VL :  Charles  T.  Walter.  Price  $1. 


For  Woman  Suffrage. 
Carrie  M.  Ashton  of  714  North  Court  street,  Rockford,  III.,  has 
made  up  a  little  book  (rf  quotations  from  the  words  of  current 
writers  and  q>eakers  favwaUe  to  equal  rights  and  equal  suffrage 
for  women.  It  is  entitled  "Glimpses  of  Sunshine  in  Woman^s 
Century,"  is  designed  to  offset  the  assertion  that  many  of  our 
brightest  and  best«ducated  people  are  Intterly  opposed  to  equal 
suffrage,  and  contains  very  many  interesting  passages.  It  is  very 
neatly  printed  in  card  covers  and  sells  for  50  cents.  It  maybe 
ordered  of  the  author. 
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A  FAa£  OF  FUainVS  VEB8E. 
Gathxkso  Hbu  and  Thbrb. 


MEMORIES. 
Do  you  remember  how  the  sntuet  sky 

Blazed  red  and  gold 
When  we  were  parting;  how,  at  our  "good 
bye," 

Black  thunder-clouds  that  rolled 

Angrily  round,  were  touched  with  purple  pas- 
sion— 
Like  that  sharp  pain 
Which  seemed  to  seize  onr  hearts  and  in  them 
fashion 
A  storm  of  fire  and  rain  : 

And  how  the  thrush  upon  the  bending  twig 

Was  mute  with  fears; 
And  future  things  loomed  terrible  and  big 

Through  blinding  haze  of  tears  ? 

Do  you  remember  when  we  met  again, 

How  all  the  dawn 
Was  thrilled  with  light  that  flooded  IfiH  and 
plain. 

And  crept  from  lawn  to  lawn ; 

When  the  glad  skylark  on  his  booyant  wing, 

Wet  from  the  dew, 
Soared  up  and  up,  and  could  not  choose  but 
sing 

Within  a  sky  so  blue 

That  June  herself  seemed  moved  with  our  own 
gladness. 
And  everywhere 

Earth's  beauty  mingled  with  the  sweet  half- 
sadness 

That  comes  from  things  most  fur? 

Do  yon  remember  ?  Ah,  those  memories 

Of  days  long  dead — 
How  can  they  die?   Blent  with  the  breath  of 
seas. 

Dawn's  blue  and  evening's  red. 

With  light  and  music,  magic  scent  of  flowers, 

And  winds  at  play, 
With  fragrance  of  the  dew  and  summer  showers, 

With  moon-beams  and  sun-ray, 

With  meetings  and  with  partings,  hopes  and 
fears. 
And  all  that  gives 
Life's  interchange  of  laughter  and  of  tears- 
How  die,  while  love  still  lives  ? 

-^English  Htustrated  Magaxine. 

"AS  FALLS  THE  LEAF." 

Borne  on  the  shrill  and  cheerless  blast, 
From  shivering  branches  rended  fast, 

The  autumn  leaves  are  earthward  strewn ; 
The  lustre  of  their  early  green, 
Their  later  gold  and  scarlet  sheen 
Are  all  as  if  they  had  not  been — 

A  moment's  splendor  flown. 

But  yesterday  it  seems,  when  first 
The  swelling  buds  their  fetters  burst 

And  flung  them  forth  in  vernal  day ; 
Through  the  long  summer  months  their  shade 
In  whispering  grove  and  colonnade 
Ever  a  grateful  covert  made 

Against  the  scorching  ray. 

Touched  by  the  autumn's  finger  chill. 
How  todc  they  on,  o'er  vale  and  bill, 

A  sudden  beauty  all  untold ; 
Vision  most  wonderful  I  most  brief  I 
As  flamed  the  maple's  every  leaf 
And  glowed  the  oak  in  rich  relief 

Against  the  aspen's  gold. 


Now  dropping  silent,  ceaseless,  fleet. 
In  open  field,  in  busy  street. 

They  form,  light  driven  to  and  fro, 
A  carpet  rustling  under  tread. 
Faint  glowing  still,  their  beauty  fled. 
Till  crisp  and  withered,  broken,  dead, 

Their  glory  lieth  low. 

Lo,  as  the  countless  leaves  that  fade 
The  countless  ran  of  men  are  made ; 

Like  leaves  they  spring  to  sudden  turth 
Upon  life's  tree ;  a  little  day 
They  grow,  and  come  to  ridi  array 
Or  bright  success,  perchance ;  away 

They  soon  are  borne  to  earth. 

Spring  covers,  autumn  strips  the  trees  ; 
So  century  after  century  sees 

Man's  generaUons  bloom  and  fade. 
Each  leaf  its  fleeting  season  knows ; 
Though  brave  the  splendor  that  it  shows. 
Death's  chilling  blast  remorseless  blows; 

Withered  in  dust  'tis  laid. 

But  dieth  man  as  dies  the  leaf.' 
Cometh  his  seasons,  all  too  brief. 

To  hopeless  nothingness  and  dust? 
Nay,  only  ashes  find  the  grave; 
"  The  spirit  endless  life  shall  have 
Through  faith  in  me  who  came  to  save," 

Saith  Christ  in  whom  we  trust, 

— Chicago  luterior. 


AUTUMN  DAYS-FOLDED  AV/AY. 

The  year  is  always  busy  at  tidyingup  thevorld 
And  laying  by  the  seasons  so  thick  with  memo- 
ries pearled ; 
And  now  his  time's  devoted  to  folding  up  the 
days, 

And  shutting  out  the  summer  scenes  forever 

from  our  gaze. 
And  then  they'll  be  packed  away  in  Time's 

most  solemn  trust, 
To  lie  until  the  mists  of  years  shall  moulder 

them  to  dust. 

Yon  know  we  can  not  of  the  woods  save  every 
•    tree  that  grows. 

But  we  can  press  some  crimson  leaves  to  look  at 
through  the  snows; 

So  we  may  have  some  memories  and  loving 
thoughts  enshrined. 

Of  moments  gathered  from  the  days  oar  life- 
march  left  behind : 

And  when  the  cobwebs  gather  o'er  weary  heart 
and  brain. 

The  angel  of  our  thoughts  ndll  make  such 

moments  bright  again. 

The  curtain  of  the  summer  is  falling  o'er  the 
scene 

Of  lakeside  walks,  or  arbor  talks,  of  picnics  on 
the  green. 

The  yachting  tours,  the  forest  strolls,  the  drives 

through  rain  and  mire, 
The  songs  and  stories  of  the  camp  around  the 

blazing  fire. 

The  seaside  version  of  Love's  Dream,  with 

many  a  whispered  vow. 
Like  grasses  crystallized,  are  worth  a  double 

value  now. 

So  while  the  autumn's  m^c  touch  is  changing 
green  to  gold. 

An  old  year  gently  wrapping  up  the  blossoms 
from  the  cold. 

We're  cnlling  from  the  fading  days  tUme  mem- 
ories sweet  to  hold, 

And  coming  years  shall  find  youth's  dream  still 
fresh  in  every  fold. 


THE  BLESSING  OF  THE  BELLS. 
Behold  the  bells,  in  snowy  ribbons  dressed 
To  celebrate  their  bridal  I   For  to-day 
With  holy  sacraments  shall  they  be  blessed 
And  wedded  to  the  minister  old  and  gray. 

Before  the  altar,  voiceless  now  and  still. 
With  all  their  music  waiting  but  the  thrill 
Of  the  evoking  hand,  the  master-will, 
They  sUnd. 

Hark  I   In  the  slanting  light  ablaie. 
The  burnished  organ  rolls  its  flood  of  praise. 
An  anthem  as  of  holy  chiming  bells 
In  the  majestic  music  floats  and  swells. 

And  now  the  choir 
Chants  where  the  windows  bathe  the 'floor  with 
fire. 

Grandly  and  solemnly  the  Latin  song 
Floats  through  the  arches  and  is  swept  along 
Beneath  the  lofty  roof. 

Lo,  from  his  place. 
The  priest  advances  with  uplifted  face. 
Bearing  the  censer  and  the  annointing  chrism. 
Cleansed  and  made  innocent  by  heaven's  grace. 
The  holy  bells  receive  their  new  baptism. 

O  blessed  bells  I   How  oft,  in  coming  days. 
Your  chimes  will  float  above  the  city  ways. 
Bringing  to  troubled,  weary  hearts  of  men 
Sweet  thoughts  of  paradise  brought  back  again  I 

Ring  softly,  bells,  for  those  who  sigh  and  weep) 
Ring  solemnly,  O  bells,  for  those  who  sleep; 
Ring  madly,  merrily,  for  those  who  wedl 
Ring  for  the  living,  bells,  ring  for  the  dead. 

Call  back  the  erring,  and  the  hopeless  cheer: 
Waft  music  to  the  dying  mortal's  ear. 
Ring  soft  or  loud,  O  bells,  ring  fast  or  slow ; 
Your  message  is  forever  weal,  not  woe  1 

God's  will  worked  oiit  through  peace  or  pain. 
Through  grief  or  joy,  through  sunshine  or 

through  rain. 
God's  blessing  will,  O  chimes,  harmonioosring^ 
And  Gloria  in  Ezcelsis  Deo*  sing  1 

~Jamei  Btukkam. 


LIFE'S  YEAR. 

What  do  the  changing  seasons  bring?— 
Full  nests  the  storms  will  render  mute. 
And  blossoms  over-thick  for  fruit; 
Too  soft  a  breeze,  too  blue  a  sky, 
A  day  the  morrow  shall  deny,— 

The  fickle,  fair,  delusive  spring  I 

What  do  the  flying  aeaaons  bring  ? — 
The  tumult  of  the  thronging  sense. 
The  leaping  blood,  untamed,  intense  I 
A  fire  that  smites  through  heart  and  brain, 
A  fierce  delight  that  grows  to  pain. 

And  summer  bloom  that  hides  a  sting  I 

What  do  the  passing  seasons  bring  ?— 
Ripe  fruit  that  withers  in  its  prime ; 
Strong  grain  that  drops  at  harvest-time ; 
The  splendid  colors  of  decay ; 
The  fever-wasted  autumn  day 

In  its  gay  mantle  shiveruig? 

What  do  the  fleeting  seasons  bring  ? — 
A  lifeless  desert,  pale  and  vast. 
With  frozen  silence  overcast; 
Forgotten  dreams  of  joy  and  woe 
Buried  beneath  the  winter  snow,— 

And,  far^  beyond,  a  hope  of  spring  1 

 —Uniiemtifud. 

Turn,  turn,  my  wheel  I  Tarn  roondand  round, 
Without  a  pause,  without  a  sound; 

So  spins  the  flying  world  away  I 
This  clay,  well  mind  with  marl  and  sand, 
Follows  the  motion  of  my  band; 
For  some  must  follow,  and  some  command, 

Thoui^  all  are  moile  of  durl  -^jm^ellam. 
Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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LTHOUGH  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no 
reader  of  Good  Houskkkeping  will 
ever  have  to  substitute  a  story  for  a 
roast,  still  she.  who,  like  the  widow 
of  Iccom,  can  do  so  (should  cir- 
cumstances require  it,  or  what  is 
much  more  difficult,  keep  a  smiling 
face  and  dignified  composure 
through  some  unaccountable  and 
unexpected  mistake  of  the  cooks  or 
waiters)  has  proved  herself  pos- 
sessed of  one,  at  least,  o£  the  many 
attractions  that  make  a  perfect 
hostess.  The  position  of  hostess  is 
one  of  the  most  responuble  in  society.  She  it  is  who  can 
make  or  mar  any  entertainment  by  the  management  or  mis* 
management  of  her  guests  and  household,  and  the  woman 
who  accepts  the  position  should  study  carefully  not  only  her- 
self but  her  surroundings  before  undertaking  it.   Let  mothers 
stop  and  consider  how  very  few-  young  girls  are  capable  of 
filling  this  position  when  married,  and  give  their  daughters 
■«  an  opportunity  of  leaning  the  most  important  duty  of  a  wife, 
by  frequently  relieving  her  mother  of  this  duty.   I  zemember 
->  (and  so  will  many  of  my  readers  know  of  similar  cases)  hearing 
a  young  married  woman  say  during  her  first  week's  experience 
at  housekeeping,  "Why,  I  thought  I  knew  how  to  set  a  table, 
and  pour  out  the  cdTee,  for  I  have  seen  my  mother  do  it  all 
my  life,  but  positively  I  found  I  did  not  know  the  first  thing 
about  it."  There  was  the  fault,  or  mistake,  of  her  mother. 
She  had  not  taught  her  daughter  the  very  things  she  herself 
was  compelled  to  do  as  mistress  of  a  home.   In  the  first  place 
small  dinners  are  always  the  pleasantest,— say  not  less  than 
six  nor  more  than  ten.  It  is  better  to  give  two  or  three  such 
dinners  than  one  great  one  unless,  indeed,  you  have  confi- 
dence in  3rour  ability  to  manage  such,  and  the  appointments 
of  your  house  warrant  it,  for,  besides  the  difficulty  of  manag- 
ing a  large  entertainment,  there  is  the  impossibility  to  attend 
to  every  one,  and  some  friend  is  sure  to  be  neglected.  Of 
course  we  are  referring  to  laige  dinners,  luncheons,  suppers, 
and  high  teas,  for  at  afternoon  teas,  evening  receptions,  and 
lawn  parties,  this  difficulty  is  avoided  by  the  guests  them- 
selves, whose  duty  it  is  to  seek  the  hostess,  on  arriving,  and 
then  entertain  themselves  to  a  certain  extent,  as  the  hostess 
must  remain  at  her  post  of  duty,  receiving.   First,  consider 
your  guests,  try  to  invite  people  who  wbh  to  meet  each  other. 

If  your  dinner  is  given  in  honor  of  some  preacher,  author, 
traveler,  or  person  of  distinction,  provide  company  that  will 
please  htm  (or  her),  at  the  same  time  remembering  those 
among  your  friends  who  would  wish  to  meet  your  guest  And 


avoid,  if  possible,  the  bringing  together  of  two  noted  people 
of  the  same  profession  or  talents— leave  that  for  clubs  to  do 
-^OT  one  is  almost  sure  to  outshine  the  other,  or  else  they 
will,  or  are  apt  to,  monopolize  the  conversation  while  the  rest  of 
your  company,  not  daring  to  interrupt,  wanting  to  hear,  and 
at  the  same  time  out  of  courtesy  to  you,  keeping  up  a  running 
conversation  that  is  very  apt  to  be  a  destroyer  to  social  happi- 
ness. Next  consider  the  age  and  social  standing  of  people ; 
do  not,  for  instance,  invite  a  lot  of  young  girls  to  meet  a  lady 
of  fashion.  They  will  bore  her.  To  introduce  these  same 
girls  to  her  at  a  tea,  lawn  party,  or  any  informal  gathering,  is 
altogether  different  and  a  kindness  to  the  girls  who  may  make 
a  valuable  friend  through  your  thoughtfulness. 

After  having  made  a  list  of  the  people  whom  you  wish  to 
honor,  make  a  second  one  for  your  own  convenience,  to  use  as 
a  substitute  in  case  some  of  the  former  disappoint  you.  For 
a  guest  may  have  to  send  an  apology  at  the  last  hour,  and  then 
in  the  hurry  and  disappointment  you  may  not  choose  wisely, 
so  it  is  well  to  be  provided  with  a  second  list.  The  person 
in  this  case  should  be  informed  of  whose  place  he  is  asked  to 
fill,  for  he  is  sure  to  discover  that  he  was  not  your  first  thought, 
and  he  will,  if  you  explain,  feel  it  a  compliment  One  of  the 
best  things  a  versatile  writer  ever  said  is  most  appropriate  to 
this  subject.  She  says :  "  It  ought  not  to  mortify  our  vanity 
to  be  made  a  convenience  of.  There  are  so  many  people  who 
are  never  convenient  to  others  in  any  circumstances." 

Invitations  for  an  informal  dinner  are  Usually  written  by 
the  lady  herself  on  plain  white  paper  and  sent  by  mail  at 
least  five  days  in  advance.  If  cars  must  be  taken,  remember 
to  mention  the  time  of  departure  and  from  where.  If  your 
friend  is  especially  invited  to  meet  a  stranger,  mention  that 
person's  name  in  the  invitation  in  some  such  form  as  ^is : 

Mr,  and  Mrs,  John  Black 
request  the  pleasure  of 
Mr,  and  Mrs,  George  Whites  am^any 
at  dmnetf 
Decamp  ela/enth^  at  seven  <?do€k, 
301  Buff  aTfenue^ 


7b  meet 


Mrs.  James  S.  Brooks  of  New  York 


This  g^ves  the  keynote  to  your  friends  for  the  dinner. 

For  a  very  formal  affair,  the  stationer  will  give  you  the 
proper — or  latest — ^form  of  invitation  and  advise  you  as  to 
style  of  engraving.  It  is  always  best  if  you  wish  to  be  very 
correct,  or  exact,  to  trust  the  getting  up  and  sending  out  of 
the  cards  to  some  reliable,  well-known  stationer,  only  have 
a  thorough  understanding  with  him  about  everything  before- 
hand. It  will  cost  a  little  more,  but  it  will  save  consi<terabIe 
work  at  home.  They  are  sent  out  ten  days  in  advance  and 
answers  should  be  received,  certainly,  within  five  days. 

If  you  have  invited  a  stranger  it  is  customary  to  make  a 
formal  call  upon  her  just  before  your-invitation  is  se^  and  if 
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for  any  reason  this  is  impossible,  then  enclose  your  card 
with  the  invitation. 

Dinner  invitations  are  always  sent  in  the  name  of  both  the 
host  and  hostess;  those  for  a  ball,  tea,  luncheon,  garden 
party  or  supper  go  in  the  lady's  name  only. 

A  wife  is  never  invited  without  her  husband,  or  a  husband 
without  his  wife  to  a  dinner,  even  should  it  be  known  that  the 
husband  or  wife  is  absent. 

Now  that  your  invitations  are  out  and  accepted,  set  to  work 
on  your  bill  of  fare,  and  arranging  the  entertainment  If  the 
dinner  is  to  be  prepared  at  home,  take  your  cook  into  your 
confidence,  get  her  interested  as  much  as  possible  and  then 
she  will  do  her  best 

Never  try  to  have  things  out  of  season,  and  it  is  wise  not  to 
attempt  too  many  dishes,  or  perfectly  new  ones,  or  very  diffi- 
cult ones,  unless  there  is  plenty  of  help  and  experienced  help, 
and  it  is  also  well  in  some  households  to  give  the  dinner  on 
some  day  of  the  week  that  will  least  interfere  with  the  house- 
work. The  setting  of  the  table  has  been  fully  described  in 
the  first  of  these  papers  (November  lo),  therefore  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  more.  After  the  mistress  has  seen  to  every- 
thing she  must  now  devote  some  time  to  herself,  for,  even 
should  she  enjoy  it,  she  has  a  difficult  part  to  take  and  half 
an  hour's  rest  before  dressing  will  help  her  greatly. 

I  knew  a  little  lady  who  keeps  a  private  company  book  in 
which  she  records  all  her  friends'  likes  and  dislikes.  It  is  not 
an  ill-natured  book  at  all,  and  none  of  her  friends  could  take 
offence  at  the  little  reminders  of  their  peculiarities  there  re- 
corded. For  instance,  her  husband  is  in  the  habit  of  bring- 
ing home  some  of  his  out-of-town  customers,  and  of  one  she 
recorded,  "  Mr.  B.  does  not  take  sugar  in  his  coffee  and  says 
he  cannot  eat  hot  bread."  The  next  time  Mr.  B.  came  to 
dinner  he  was  delighted  at  the  hostess's  remembrance  of  his 
likes.  The  fact  was,  when  my  lady  knew  that  he  was  again 
her  guest,  she  consulted  her  book  for  instructions.  It  was  a 
little  thing,  but  often  great  things  on  little  things  depend. 

The  hostess  should  be  very  careful  about  her  dress.  She 
must  not  outdress  her  guests,  neither  must  she  dress  too 
plainly. 

A  lady  and  gentleman  were  invited  recently  to  an  in- 
formal home  dinner,  and  accordingly  the  lady  went  in  a 
light  street  dress  and  lier  escort  in  a  plain  suit  What  was 
their  dismay  on  arriving  to  be  received  by  the  hostess  in  a 
Worth  costume  of  pale  blue  satin,  the  host  soon  appearing  in 
full  dress.  Of  course  they  intended  a  compliment  to  their 
guests,  but  it  was  a  mistake  and  showed  lack  of  knowledge  on 
such  matters.  It  was  a  mistake  that  is  often  met  with  even  in 
good  society.  A  hostess  can  never  be  too  careful  on  this 
*  point  and  if  she  says  informal  she  should  carry  it  out  in 
eveiy  particular,  especially  concerning  dress.  She  should  be 
dressed  and  down  stairs,  or  in  the  drawing-room,  at  least  five 
minutes  before  her  gueste  can  possibly  be  expected. 

If  it  is  a  dinner  party  or  dress  dinner,  the  guests  will,  of 
course,  be  shown  to  the  dressing-room  to  remove  wraps,.by  the 
man,  or  maid,  who  opens  the  door  and  who  simply  mentions 
where  it  is.  In  this  room  there  should  be  plenty  of  water, 
towels,  pins,  hairpins,  powder,  comb  and  brush,  hand-glass, 
and  a  basket  with  thread,  needles;  scissors,  thimbles  and  a 
roll  of  tape ;  there  must  also  be  a  maid  to  assist  in  arranging 
the  ladies'  dresses  and  to  take  care  of  their  wraps,  and  many 
ladies  supply  their  guests  with  flowers.  These  are  arranged 
on  a  table  in  the  dressing-room,  where  each  one  can  choose 
the  flowers  most  suitable  to  her  costume,  and  on  the  bureau 
will  be  found  large  pins  with  which  to  fasten  them.  A  New 
York  belle  has  introduced,  this  fall,  the  custom  of  each  lady, 
after  having  chosen  her  flowers,  selecting  a  houionniire  to  pre- 
sent to  her  escort,  naturally  of  the  same  variety. 

If  it  is  an  informal  home  dinner  then  the  hostess  herself,  or 


perhaps  a  daughter,  sister,  or  friend  will  meet  the  guests  as 
they  enter  and  conduct  them  to  where  they  can  remove  their 
wraps.  Gentlemen  are  directed  by  the  door-opener  to  their 
dressing-room,  and  after  arranging  their  toilet  they  wait  near 
the  ladies'  room  for  their  companion,  if  they  acted  as  escorts; 
if  not,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  gentleman  must  pay  his  re- 
spects to  the  hostess,  and  she  will  introduce  him  to  his  dinner 
companion. 

Always  remember  to  introduce  the  gentleman  to  the  lady, 
and  in  the  very  simplest  form,  being  careful  to  pronounce 
names  audibly,  and  if  the  person  has  a  title  give  it  in  &1II,  and 
the  young  to  the  old,  even  should  the  younger  person  be  of 
higher  standing.  It  is  customary  to  only  bow  when  intro- 
duced, but  should  a  hand  be  extended,  take  it.  A  hostess  al- 
ways shakes  hands  with  her  guests. 

When  introducing  strangers  say  something  that  will  lead  to 
a  pleasant  knowledge  of  each  other.  Supposing,  for  instance, 
one  of  the  two  has  just  returned  from  a  trip,  or  is  going  on 
one,  or  he  may  be  the  author  of  some  popular  book,  or  the 
resident  of  some  distant  city,  in  which  case  say  so  on  present- 
ing him,  or  her,  it  will  greatly  assist  in  making  them  friends. 
But  remember  that  familiarity  is  vulgar  and  that  all  jokes  or 
puns  must  be  very  cleverly  managed  and  never  introduced 
into  conversation  if  there  is  the  slightest  slur  on  any  one. 
Be  careful  not  to  "  outshine  "  your  guest ;  you  must  try  and 
make  it  his  evening  and  contrive  in  some  way  to  let  each  one 
have  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  or  her  talents.  At  laige 
dinner  parties  the  gentlemen  will  find  cards  in  the  hall,  before 
entering  the  drawing-room,  on  which  has  been  plainly  written 
the  name  of  the  lady  he  is  to  take  into  dinner.  The  hostess 
will  see  that  he  is  taken  to  the  lady  at  once,  and  even  if  she 
is  not  to  his  choice  he  must  be  as  attentive  as  possible,  and 
she  is  more  or  less  under  his  care  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

When  dinner  is  announced,  the  host  leads  the  way  with  the 
lady  to  whom  the  dinner  is  given.  A  husband  never  takes  in 
his  wife.  The  hostess  follows  last  with  the  gentleman  she 
wishes  to  honor.  As  they  enter  the  dining-room  they  are 
shown  their  seats  by  the  attendants,  although  no  one  takes 
his  seat  until  the  hostess  is  seated.  The  lady  brought  in  by 
the  host  is  placed  on  his  right  and  the  gentleman  honored  1^ 
the  hostess  is  seated  on  her  right 

At  home  dinners  the  hostess  helps  to  the  soup — one  ladleful 
is  suflicient.  She  also  assists  to  the  entries,  salads,  desserts 
and  coffee,  the  host  doing  the  carving.  The  hostess  makes 
the  sign  for  retiring,  and,  of  course,  if  the  gentlemen  remain 
for  a  smoke,  they  rise  and  stand  while  the  ladies  leave  the 
room,  the  hostess  leading  the  way  with  the  lady  to  whom  the 
dinner  was  given,  or  the  oldest  lady  present.  Be  careful  not 
to  give  orders  to  the  servants  during  the  meal ;  everything 
must  be  arranged  beforehand  with  them.  Do  not  insist  upon 
a  guest  being  helped  twice  to  a  dish,  if  he  positively  refuses 
on<».  Never  apol(^e  for  the  food  and  never  'recommend  it 
as  something  very  extra  or  speak  of  it  in  any  way.  And  it  is 
bad  taste  to  uige  a  guest  to  stay  after  he  has  once  said  he  must 
go ;  it  is  by  far  the  kinder  way  to  follow  the  old  Scotch  pro- 
verb on  this  point  by  "Fostering  the  guest  that  comes  and 
furthering  him  that  maun  gang  awa." 

GUESTS. 

Always  answer  a  dinner  invitation  at  onu,  and  be  decided 
in  your  answer.  Never  say,  "If  I  can  I  will  come,"  foryoor 
friend  wants  to  know  just  who  will  be  her  guests. 

Observe  the  form  of  an  invitation  and  answer  it  in  the  same 
way,  and  if  it  has  been  sent  by  mail,  answer  it  by  mail ;  if  by 
messenger,  then  return  your  answer  by  messenger,  and  H 
anything  should  happen  after  having  accepted  an  in\'itatioii 
which  will  interfere  with  your  keeping  the  engagement,  that 
send  word  at  once  to  the  hostess,  thsyfshe^iw  md^diffeittf 
arrangements.  Digitized  by  V^iJU^lC* 
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Be  punctual,  it  is  rude  to  keep  a  dinner  waiting.  If  the  in- 
vitation is  for  seven,  then  arrive  at  a  quarter  to  seven ;  that 
will  give  you  time  enough  to  remove  wraps  and  speak  to  the 
company. 

Always  do  your  friend  the  honor  of  dressing  appropriately. 

On  entering,  speak  first  to  the  hostess. .  Of  course  you  must 
wait  for  the  hostess  to  begin  dinner,  as  you  wait  for  her  to 
take  her  seat  before  sitting  down  yourself. 

Be  careful  not  to  make  comparisons  about  the  meal,  or 
manner  of  serving  it. 

Do  not  speak  of  unhappy  or  disagreeable  things,  and  a  wise 
guest  will  avoid  politics  and  religion ;  few  women  are  well 
enough  informed  on  the  former  to  discuss  tiiem,  and  the  latter 
is  too  sacred  a  theme  to  be  reasoned  about,  over  roast  beef 
and  ice  cream. 

If  the  hostess  assures  you  that  the  dish  she  is  serving  is  of 
her  own  making,  it  is  a  delicate  way  of  complimenting  her  by 
asking  for  a  second  helping. 

Try  to  remember  what  your  companion  is  especially  inter- 
ested in,  and  bring  the  conversation  to  that  point,  no  matter 
if  you  are  not  interested  yourself,  you  will  learn  something  by 
hearing  an  expert,  and  you  will  certainly  please  the  person 
listening  to  him. 

Do  not  converse  about  domestics  when  the  servants  are 
present ;  they  are  sure  to  listen,  and  in  doing  so  may  cause 
some  misihap.  Never  apologize  for  an  accident,  such  as  up- 
setting your  wine,  or  water,  or  dropping  your  bread,  or  knife. 
If  the  servants  are  well  trained  they  will  cover  up  your  mis- 
hap, and  if  you  keep  calm  your  hostess  will  go  right  on  as  if 
nothing  annoying  had  happened.  You  may  apologize  after- 
wards to  your  hostess  if  you  think  necessary,  and  in  many 
cases  it  would  be  kindly  to  do  so. 

Never  whisper  or  use  German  or  French  phrases,  if  there 
is  any  need  that  you  will  have  to  explain  them. 

Lay  your  napkin  across  your  lap,  and  if  it  is  a  formal  dinner 
do  not  fold  it  on  leaving  the  table,  but  place  it  beside  your 
plate,  but  at  a  social  tea  or  luncheon,  watch  your  hostess,  if 
she  folds  her  napkins,  then  you  do  also. 

On  taking  leave,  be  sure  to  bid  your  hostess  good  evening, 
saying  something  that  will  let  her  know  that  you  have  enjoyed 
yourself.  This  rule  holds  good  at  all  entertainments. 

After  attending  a  dinner,  it  is  strict  etiquette  to  call  within 
two  days.  If  it  is  impossible  to  do  so,  then  write  a  little  note 
thanking  your  hostess  for  a  pleasant  evening  and  enclose  your 
card  and  that  of  your  husband's,  but  call  if  possible. 

After  balls,  parties,  receptions  and  luncheons  it  is  only  nec- 
essary to  leave  a  card  within  a  week,  especially  if  the  invita- 
tion lias  been  declined,  but  after  a  dinner  a  call  is  imperative 
and  should  not  be  neglected,  an  afternoon  tea  being  the  only 
entertainment  not  requiring  either  a  call  or  card  afterward, 
for  a  guest  leaves  his  or  her  card  on  entering  the  house. 
There  is  sure  to  be  a  basket  provided  for  cards  in  some  con- 
venient place,  and  if  other  members  of  the  family  have  been 
invited  and  were  unable  to  attend,  then  their  cards  must  be 
left  also,  and  if  the  invitation  is  declined  altogether,  then 
cards  are  sent  by  mail  or  messenger  on  the  day  of  enter- 
tainment 

The  etiquette  of  cards  is  a  very  necessary  one  to  society, 
and  the  courtesy  of  sending  or  leaving  them  should  never  be 
neglected.  A  good  rule  to  follow  is,  do  as  you  would  have 
others  do  to  you,  and  you  cannot  go  far  out  of  the  way. 

SERVANTS. 

Respect,  obedience  and  neatness  are  the  three  great  "good 
points  "  in  help  of  any  kind.  Servants  often  sin  from  ignor- 
ance, and  a  few  days  spent  in  teaching  a  girl  how  to  do  her 
work  and  bear  herself  will  thoroughly  repay  you. 

Familiarity  will  spoil  the  best  of  servants ;  insist  on  being 
treated  respectfully. 


No  matter  what  happens,  keep  calm ;  do  not  scold  before 
company,  for  the  waitress  will  either  become  frightened  and 
not  know  what  to  do,  or  else  she  will  be  careless  and  perhaps 
rude.  When  you  give  an  order,  see  that  it  is  obeyed,  even  if 
you  discover  after  giving  it  that  you  have  made  a  mistake,  for 
in  the  eyes  of  a  servant  a  mistress  should  never  make  mis- 
takes, and  a  servant  must  never  be  allowed  to  question  an 
order,  or  to  suggest  something  different  unless  asked  to 
do  so  by  her  mistress.  It  is  only  natural  that  they  should 
have  to  be  shown  how  to  do  your  work,  and  often  it  will 
be  found  that  a  poor  waitress  is  better  as  a  nurse-maid  and 
vice  versa. 

It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  insist  on  every  nmU  being  thor- 
oughly and  properly  served,  then  when  company  a}mes  the 
waitress  will  be  equal  to  the  occasion,  for  a  servant  can  never 
be  too  carefully  trained  in  her  duty  in  the  dining-room. 

Instruct  the  waitress  beforehand  whom  she  is  to  serve  first, 
what  sauces  and  jellies  to  hand  with  the  fish  and  meat,  when 
to  pass  the  wine,  and  bread  and  butter,  and  so  on.  If  she  is 
made  to  understand  thoroughly  beforehand  just  what  she  is 
to  do,  there  is  little  doubt  but  Uiat  her  share  in  the  entertain^ 
ment  will  be  successful.  She  must  be  taught  to  keep  the 
glasses  filled,  to  clear  the  table  before  dessert  is  served,  and 
to  wait  upon  you  without  touching  or  reaching  across  you. 
Ladies  are,  of  course,  served  first  upon  all  occasions,  and 
everything  but  wine  is  served  on  the  left.  The  waitress 
^ould  have  a  thumb  napkin  widi  which  to  hold  the  dish  and 
she  should  hold  the  dish  low,  so  as  to  make  it  coiivenient  for 
the  person  to  take  from.  She  must  not  hurry,  and  at  the 
same  time  she  must  be  quick  and  quiet.  She  must  not  slam 
doors,  or  carry  on  a  conversation  with  the  cook  through  the 
dumb-waiter  or  hall.  If  it  is  necessary  that  she  should  speak 
to  that  person,  then  let  her  go  to  the  kitchen  to  do  so.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  expression  on  a  lady's  face  who  was  asked 
by  her  waitress  (just  engaged)  from  the  pantry  door  during  a 
luncheon  party,  "  Missis,  I've  used  all  the  green  plates,  shall 
I  begin  on  the  brown  ? "  Fortunately  her  mistress  kept  her 
composure  and  answered  quietly,  "Yes,  tiegin  on  the  brown." 
Luckily  there  were  no  gentlemen  present,  and  after  the  girl 
had  left  the  room  the  conversation  turned  upon  green  and 
brown  plates,  and  proved  by  the  hostess'  clever  management 
a  very  merry  and  a  very  instructive  one. 

A  waitress's  dress  should  always  be  of  wash  material  and  few 
girls  will  object  to  a  cap  if  it  is  handsome,  and  her  apron 
plain  and  spotless.  In  New  York  the  mistress  furnishes  all 
the  caps  and  aprons  which  her  maids  wear  and  they  belong 
to  the  household  linen  as  much  as  the  towels  or  napkins.  Of 
course  one  has  no  right  to  direct  a  girl's  street  dressing,  but 
a  cheap  imitation  of  her  mistress'  finery  while  she  is  at  work 
b  disgusting  and  should  never  be  allowed. 

Dinner  is  announced  the  waitress  or  butler  throwing 
open  the  dining-room  doors  and  bowing  to  the  hostess. 

I  have  only  attempted  hints  upon  home  service  or  small 
entertainments  in  these  papers,  believing  that  the  small  af- 
fairs  of  a  household  are  of  much  importance,  for  if  they  are 
attended  to  properly,  the  great  ones  are  sure  to  be. 

— Mary  Barr  Munroe. 


OiigliMlin  Good  HounKiKPiNo. 

A  TBIOLET. 


A  little  half- worn  baby  shoe, 

Laid  bj  with  tenderest  care, 
And  with  wet  eyes  I  fondly  view 

That  little  half-worn  baby  shoe. 
If  all  the  pride  and  hope  you  knew. 

That,  since  they  fled,  make  treasure  rare, 
The  little  half-worn  baby  shoe 

L^d  by  with 


N. 
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OriglBal  in  Good  Hotjshkkkping. 

HAJnrAL  TSADTIKG  IH  TH£  HOTTSEHOLD. 

FOK  AMnSSHENT  AND  iNffTKUCTION. 


I. 


ANUAL  training  may  be  saidl  to 
belong  to  the  vocabulary  of 
household  words  in  these  latter 
days,  so  much  is  it  discussed  in 
public  and  private,  from  the 
platform  and  in  the  newspapers. 
The  kindergarten  is  also  on 
every  tongue,  whenever  the 
methods  of  primary  education 
are  being  considered.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  ques- 
tion is  a  fair  one,  What  do  these 
phrases  mean,  and  how  are  they 
related  ?  For  it  often  happens 
that  the  very  words  which  are 
most  frequently  in  people's 
mouths  are  least  understood  by 
tiiat  long-suffering  person  known  as  "  the  general  reader." 

The  fundamental  idea  of  manual  training  for  the  child  is  a 
very  old  one  and  is  readily  explained.  It  found  sanction  in  the 
scriptural  passage,  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it."  That  is, 
not  only  teach  him  how  to  study  and  think,  but  also  to  work 
with  his  fingers  and  thereby  "  make  himself  generally  useful." 
Led  by  such  reasoning  as  this  many  generations  have  re- 
quired that  every  boy  should  learn  a  trade.  Why  did  the 
parents  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  put  him  through  a  course  of  tent- 
making  during  his  tender  years  so  long  as  they  had  the  means 
to  give  him  a  "  finished  "  education  in  Jerusalem,  at  the  feet 
of  the  most  distinguished  Hebrew  teacher  of  his  day  ?  Doubt- 
less that  he  might  have  "  something  to  fall  back  on."  From 
his  birth  on  there  was  always  the  chance  that  the  gifted 
preacher  would  find  it  either  necessary  or  desirable  to  labor 
with  his  "own  hands"  that  he  might  "be  chai^able  to  no 
man,"  precisely  as  he  did  at  Corinth,  the  same  liability  that 
attaches  itself  to  any  man,  be  he  ever  so  rich  or  learned. 

This  utilitarian  notion  of  manual  training  for  childhood  and 
youth  has  a  multitude  of  modern  apostles.  Some  years  ago 
Edward  Everett  Hale  made  a  stirring  speech  to  General 
Armstrong's  colored  boys  at  Hampton,  urging  the  advantages 
of  learning  the  printer's  trade,  because  he  who  has  once 
mastered  it  can  "  set  to  "  and  earn  a  living  in  any  clime, 
mending  reverses  which  may  have  befallen  him  in  other  call- 
ings and  traveling  from  country  to  country  for  instruction 
and  amusement. 

If  manual  training  is  so  lieneficial  and  really  a  necessary 
part  of  an  education,  from  a  utilitarian  standpoint,  why  not 
introduce  it  in  the  public  schools?  "Teach  the  pupils  to 
make  things  themselves ;  things  which  will  be  useful  and 
which  they  can  sell  to  admiring  friends,"  say  the  ardent 
advocates  of  this  new  application  of  an  old  idea. 

These  people,  however,  although  they  include  a  good  many 
educators  of  note,  labor  under  a  serious  misapprehension 
regarding  the  end  of  manual  training  as  it  is  understood  by 
the  thoughtful  promoters  of  the  so-called  New  education. 
The  latter  do  not  press  the  immediate  adoption  of  manual 
training  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  curriculum  in  order 
that  the  pupils  can  "  make  things  "  and  sell  them,  but  as  a 
very  necessary  means  of  mental  discipline,  or  rather  for  the 
systematic  development  of  all  the  faculties  which  are  be- 
stowed on  the  average  child. 

Whenever  we  attempt  anything  educationally  we  should  be 
anxious  to  "  send  the  whole  boy  to  school."  In  these  words 
we  find  the  pith  of  the  matter,  so  far  as  manual  training  in 


connection  with  education  at  the  public  expense  is  concerned. 
Of  course  the  public  schools  are  not  to  be  used  for  making 
carpenters,  machinists,  cooks  and  seamstresses,  any  more 
than  to  make  accountants,  lawyers,  doctors  and  authors.  But 
they  can  be  used  to  teach  the  control  of  the  fingers  as  well  as 
the  most  approved  methods  of  cultivating  the  brain,  the 
facility  of  touch  as  well  as  the  discipline  of  careful  thinking. 

Fifty  years  ago  only  one  manual  occupation— writing— was 
taught  Twenty-five  years  later  some  professional  "  cranks  " 
began  to  agitate  the  teaching  of  drawing — the  only  universal 
language — in  the  schools.  After  a  time  a  little  of  it,  in  its  least 
practical  forms,  was  ihtroducedj  with  great  fear  and  trembling. 
At  first  it  was  supposed  that  only  the  ornamental  and  decora- 
tive could  be  allowed,  although  mechanical  and  constructive 
drawing  were  admitted  to  be  the  more  important ;  but  in  this 
matter  we  have  become  enlightened,  and  the  world  *'  do  move." 

So  intimate  is  the  relarion  between  the  home  and  school 
that  we  have  ventured  on  this  cosideration  of  the  claims 
which  are  made  in  behalf  of  manual  training  for  school  chil- 
dren as  a  natural  prelude  to  whatever  may  be  said  concerning 
its  place  in  the  household.  Inasmuch  as  these  words,  manual 
training,  do  not  mean  the  making  of  diairs,  desks,  bookcases, 
plowshares,  tin-pans  or  anjrthing  of  the  sort,  they  can  be  ap- 
plied to  small  children  as  well  as  to  those  of  a  larger  growth. 
Indeed  there  are  enthusiastic  kindergarteners  who  stoutly 
maintain  that  their  tots  of  four  or  five  years  old  show  better 
results  in  what  can  be  legitimately  called  manual  training 
than  do  those  pupils  who  have  seen  a  dozen  years,  and  that  it 
is  a  great  waste  of  time  and  money  to  wait  till  the  plastic 
period  of  childhood  is  so  far  advanced  before  beginning  the 
processes  of  hand  culture. 

The  kindergarten  is  designed  to  be  the  "  first  degree  "  of 
those  manual  training  processes,  just  as  it  is  supposed  to  be, 
to  a  large  extent,  the  root  of  the  child's  mental  growth.  And 
the  eager,  ardent  kindergarten  teacher  who  is  devoted  to  her 
work  welcomes  pupils  in  their  third  year  if  she  can  get  them, 
and  after  a  little  experimental  season  they  are  glad  to  begin 
with  her  the  system  of  "  organized  play,"  which  is  so  rapidly 
winning  general  favor  alt  over  the  land. 

Any  system  which  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  such  little  chil- 
dren must,  of  course,  assert  for  itself  a  place  in  a  multitude  of 
homes,  and  become  indispensable  to  those  parents  who  seek 
most  wisely  to  circumvent  that  ancient  individual  of  unsavory 
credentials  who  constantly  "  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle 
hands  to  do,"  and  very  small  hands  some  of  them  are. 

The  fact  that  an  accomplished  and*  successful  kindeigar- 
tener  began  her  work  in  a  New  England  city  a  few  years  ago, 
with  her  little  grand-daughter  as  chief  pupil  and  six  dolls  for 
assistants,  helps  prove  that  the  system  can  readily  be  made  a 
home  institution.  The  honest  and  earnest  followers  of  Pes- 
talozji  and  Froebel,  among  whom  the  chief  in  this  countiyfor 
many  years  has  been  Miss  E.  A.  Peabody,  always  insist  that 
they  represent  a  principle  and  not  merely  a  set  of  methods. 
As  in  the  kindei^^arten  the  laying  of  the  blocks  and  tablets  in 
symmetrical  forms  is  not  for  the  making  of  miniature  de- 
signs, neither  is  the  selection  of  harmonious  colors  in  the 
papers  intended  to  produce  ready-made  artists  in  the  bloom 
of  their  youth,  so  the  introduction  of  simple  manual  work  in 
the  home  or  school  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  turning  out 
finished  workmen  in  any  of  the  arts  or  trades.  The  study  of 
arithmetic  does  not  presuppose  that  every  pupil  will  become 
an  astronomer,  a  professor  of  mathematics  or  even  an  ac- 
countant Neither  is  it  necessary  to  decide  in  advance 
whether  the  grappling  with  manual  problems  shall  develop  a 
machinist,  a  carpenter  or  a  blacksmith,  or  merely  a  more 
complete  man  or  woman. 

The  kindei^arten  furnishes  the  beginning  of  tlue  solution 
of  this  great  problem.  Tlfj^^^  ^  bl«0<^&tPand  the 
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skillful  combining  of  colors  and  forms  which  make  up  the 
occupations  of  the  kinderg^arten  open  a  wide  door  to  mannal 
training  for  the  infantile  student,  through  which  he  passes 
with  delight.  To  prove  the  existence  of  this  door  has  been 
the  task  attempted  in  the  present  paper.  To  describe  m 
some  measure  the  paths  which  lead  up  to  it  and  beyond  it 
will  be  the  pleasant  undertaking  of  future  articles. 

— Parquetry. 

Orlflittl  in  Good  Housbkbbpimg. 

A  BtLEVOE  FARTT. 
There  was  silence  deep  as  death; 
And  the  boldest  held  his  breath. 

For  a  time.— Caw^//. 

We  were  invited  to  a  Silence  Party  simply  to  spend  the 
evening  by  an  informal  note  as  follows : 

Mv  Dear  Miss  Rogers.— I  intend  having  a  few  friends  to 
pass  the  evening  on  Tuesday  next  to  meet  my  sister,  Miss 
Aldrich,  and  hope  you  will  be  able  to  be  one  of  the  number. 
I  am  yours  sincerely,  Abby  E.  White. 

You  will  notice  in  the  invitation  nothing  was  said  about 
what  we  were  to  do ;  we  were  simply  invited  for  the  evening. 
One  of  the  elements  of  success  of  such  a  party  is  to  have  it  a 
surprise. 

As  the  entertainment  was  given  in  the  country,  we  had  all 
assembled  by  eight  o'clock. 

When  we  arrived  our  host  opened  the  door,  and  instead  of 
tiie  merry  good  evening  we  had  expected  to  hear,  all  he  did 
was  to  put  his  finger  on  his  lips  and  say  "hush"  and  then 
pointed  to  a  sign  on  the  wall,  which  said  in  large  letters, 
printed  on  a  piece  of  cardboard,  "  Be  quiet,  don't  wake  the 
babies."  As  there  were  quite  a  number  of  children  in  the 
family,  I  thought  at  first  it  literally  meant  what  it  said.  So 
we  were  very  quiet  while  removing  our  wraps.  After  this  we 
were  all  presented  with  a  card  prettily  painted  with  a  flower, 
and  having  a  motto  on  it  that  had  something  to  do  with 
silence.  Mine  said,  "  Put  a  seal  upon  thy  lips,"  and  another, 
"  Speech  is  silver,  silence  golden."  We  each,  also,  had  a  pad 
of  paper,  and  a  nicely-sharpened  pencil.  The  host  intro- 
duced those  who  were  not  acquainted,  by  writing  on  his 
pad  the  usual  form  of  introduction,  and  then  would  begin  a 
written  conversation.  Of  course,  anyone  could  write  to  any 
one  else  in  the  room,  simply  passing  the  pad  to  the  one  they 
wished  to  converse  with. 

On  the  sides  of  the  room  were  signs  in  large  letters  such 
as :  "  Be  Quiet."  "  Don't  Talk."  «  Keep  Still." 

At  the  end  of  the  hour  the  host  said,  "  Now  you  have  all 
been  so  talkative  that  by  this  time  you  must  be  well  ac- 
quamted,  so  we  will  end  the  Silence  Party  with  some  games." 

You  might  think  this  form  of  entertainment  would  be  op- 
pressive. Far  from  it.  Try  it  and  see  if  your  guests  don't 
talk  more  and  laugh  more  after  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half 
of  this  amusement  than  they  ever  did  before. 

===== 

Origiaal  ht  Good  Hodsbkbsping. 

VATITRAL  SOAP. 

There  are  in  Nevada  several  deposits  of  mineral  soap,  one 
of  which  has  been  worked  for  some  years.  Similar  deposits 
occur  in  Wyoming  and  Dakota.  The  soap  is  formed  by  natural 
combinations  of  soda,  borax  and  mineral  oils,  and  in  some 
localities  hot  springs  assist  the  process.  In  Owens  and 
Mono  lakes,  the  waters  of  which  are  full  of  borax  and  soda, 
there  are  numerous  oily  grubs  which  die  and  are  washed 
a^ore,  and  the  oil  in  them  becomes  combined  with  the 
minerals  in  the  water  and  forms  deposits  of  soap  on  the  shore, 
an  inch  or  two  thick  in  a  year.  Some  of  these  natural  soaps 
are  cut  up  and  sold  as  found,  but  they  are  oftener  used  in 
combination  widi  other  soap. 


Orisinai  in  Good  Housbkebpiho, 

AV  IDTL  OF  BED  OAE  HILL 

Saving  "Pork  Rinks"  and  Losing  a  "Cow  Pastee." 

H,  for  a  thousand  tongues  to  sing  my 
great  Redeemer's  praise ! "  sang  a 
clear  voice  from  behind  the  creep- 
ers and  a  white,  firm-looking  hand 
reached  through  to  tie  up  a  refrac- 
tory vine.   "  The  gFories  of—" 

"The  glories  of  my  God  and 
King,"  struck  in  a  rather  wheezy 
bass  and  Squire  Richard's  round, 
red  face  appeared  at  the  end  of  the 
piazza. 

"Sakes  alive!  Siah  Richards, 
how  you  do  make  one  jump,  coming 
in  at  such  unheard  of  times,"  and 
Miss  Adelia  Longley  suddenly 
tipped  back  the  "  Ic^  cabin  "  sun-bonnet  that  covered  her  face 
and  looked  a  little  nervously  at  her  unexpected  visitor. 

"  Sorry  I  put  you  out,  Miss  Delia.  They  always  said  I  kept 
good  time,  only  too  much  of  it — he  I  he  t  he ! "  and  his  laugh 
sounded  somewhat  like  molasses  passing  reluctantly  through 
the  bung  of  a  hogshead.  "  But  jokin'  aside,  time  never  did 
hang  so  heavy  on  my  hands  as  it  dooes  now." 

'*  Yes,  there  is  always  a  time  just  after  haying  a  man  never 
seems  to  have  much  to  do,"  and  Miss  Adelia  dodged  back  to 
doctoring  her  creepers. 

"  Wall,  I  dunno  as  I  meant  just  that,"  following  along  on 
the  piazza.  "  I  should  feel  all  fired  mean  if  I  didn't  find  work 
enough;  men  at  my  age  are  right  in  their  prime  you  know," 
bracing  up  a  little,  "  an'  work  is  nothin'  to  'um.  But  it's  lone- 
some like  without  no  wimmin  folks  round." 
"  Why !  I  thought  Mahala  was  still  at  home." 
"  So  she  is,  so  she  is.  Mahala  does  putty  well,  but  she  un't 
like  a  companion.  Now  she  never  will  learn  ter  save  like  her 
mother  use'ter,"  and  Squire  Richards  spit  reflectively  through 
the  vines  into  the  middle  of  the  pansy  bed. 

Miss  Adelia  ran  down  the  steps  and  tiptoed  her  way  to  the 
bunch  of  lilac  bushes,  where  a  tendril  of  the  vine  had  at- 
tached itself,  and  there  was  a  pause. 

Finally  'Siah  peeped  through  an  opening  in  the  vines 
and  said :  "  You  know,  yourself,  Mahala  is  consamed 
wasteful  I " 

"  Mahala  wasteful  1  Good  land !  I  thought  ever3rthing  she 
got  hold  of  had  to  pay  toll." 

"No,  indeed.  I  don't  like  ter  talk  agin  my  childrun,  but  I 
don't  mind  tellin'  you  that  she  is  scatterin'  my  propperty  tre- 
menjuous ! " 

"You  surprise  me,  Squire  Richards." 

"Wall,  it's  jes'so.  Only  the  other  day,  after  hog  killin',  I 
found  some  pork  rin'  on  the  shelf  an'  told  her  ter  make  a  stew 
and  put  it  in  as  Christa  use'ter,  and  don't  you  think  she  threw 
it  in  the  soap  grease  before  my  very  eyes ! "  and  the  look  of 
virtuous  indignation  upon  his  face  as  he  spoke  nearly  upset 
Miss  Adelia's  sympathetic  gravity  as  she  replied : 

"You  don't  say  so!"  Well,  if  Mahala  don't  come  up  to 
your  standard,  you  won't  be  likely  to  find  any  one  who  will, 
unless  you  could  get  Dovinda  Norris.  She  might  do." 

I  don't  want  Dovinda,  she  is  wrinkled  up  like  a  cranberry  in 
November,  an'  is  as  sour,  too.  No,  I've  got  a  good  set  of 
buildin's,  house  all  finished  off,  wood  an'  water  under  kiver, 
an'  I  want  some  good,  nnar^  stnmi  critter  to  come  and  help 
me  take  care  on'L" 

"You  don't  need  one  as  long  as  Mahala  ii  home,  she'd 
make  it  lively  for  anybody  who  attempted  to*  take  oare'of 
what  she  has  already  looked  aftgr  soioi^."_*OOQlC 

"I  don't  mind  tellin'  you,  tbo'  'taint  Qsual  to  spew  of  udi 


Good  Mousbkbspino. 


things,  but  John  Temple  is  comin'  home  this  month  and  Ma- 
bala  don't  expect  to  stop  round  long,  you  understand." 

Miss  Adelia  was  now  bending  over  the  sage  bed  picking 
the  dead  leaves  and  seed  pods,  and  as  her  back  was  toward 
Squire  Richards,  he  didn't  see  her  change  color,  and  she  was 
50  busy  she  didn't  think  to  answer,  but  started  for  the  fence 
with  her  hands  full  of  dead  leaves. 

"  Here,  here  1  what  are  you  doin'  ?  Don't  you  know  you 
can  pound  that  and  sell  it  for  Double  Refined  Home-made 
Flavorin '  down  ter  the  village.  It  is  all  the  go  now,  is  the 
home-made  sage  an'  summer  savory." 

She  threw  the  leaves  over  the  fence  and  said,  as  she  turned 
round,  "I  know,  but  I  don't  put  the  dead  leaves  into  mine." 

"You  might  jes'  as  well,  they'd  never  know  the  difference. 
But  as  I  was  sayin',  Mahala  is  a  talkin'  of  leavin'  and  I  want'er 
git  a  good,  smart  woman  ter  come  an'  sort'er  take  her  place, 
so  ter  speak." 

'*I  should  think  you  might  get  Hannah  Cookson,  she  is 
looking  for  a  chance." 

"  Shaw !  How  hard  'tis  f er  you  ter  see  luck  1  I  came  over 
a  purpus  ter  tell  3rou  I  wanted  jiou.  It  is  so  much  cheaper  ter 
keep  a  wife  than  ter  pay  hired  help,  then  your  south  field  jines 
my  north  paster  an'  the  two  togather  would  be  rantankerous 
fer  any  critters ;  but  then,  we'll  take  a  week  ter  think  on't  an' 
we'll  both  'sider  oursel's  free  'till  arter  that." 

"I  don't  need—"  began  Miss  Adelia. 

"  Never  mind  1  I'll  be  goin',"  and  this  novel  suitor  took  his 
departure,  saying  to  himself  as  he  shambled  off  down  the 
road,  "Condesandsl  I  was  afeard  she'd  snap  me  up  afore  I 
could  get  out  er  the  dooryard  1  She's  a  mighty  peart  woman 
an'  I  dunno  but  it'll  be  all  right,  but  it  went  agin  the  grain  ter 
see  her  throw  away  that  sage.  Glad  I  spoke  about  Temple, 
I  hearn  say  he  use'ter  court  her  afore  the  old  man  died,  an' 
then  if  she  thought  Mahala  didn't  mean  ter  leave,  dinged  if  I 
don't  believe  she'd  be  shy  any  way  1 " 

Miss  Adelia  stood  staring  after  the  Squire  for  more  than  a 
minute  in  blank  amazement  and  at  last  leaned  against  the 
garden  fence  and  laughed  heartily,  for  it  was  not  often  she  had 
a  caller  of  this  description,  and  seldom  that  any  woman  feels 
that  a  man  has  "  taken  the  refusal "  of  her  without  her  consent. 

Miss  Adelia  Longley  had  long  since  given  up  all  idea  of  a 
future  in  which  matrimony  or  a  husband  took  any  part.  Not 
that  she  had  thought  much  about  it  previous  to  the  time  of 
our  story,  but  she  vigorously  made  preparations  to  furnish  her 
own  bread  and  butter  and  never  thought  her  lot  a  hard  one. 
She  had  had  beaux  in  plenty  before  her  father  died ;  after 
that  she  decided  it  was  her  duty  to  make  a  home  for  the  "boys  " 
and  she  gave  little  heed  to  sly  hints  from  the  boldest  of  her 
admirers,  but  kept  on  the  even  tenor  of  her  way.  The  "  boys," 
great  thoughtless  fellows,  all  of  them  her  seniore,  accepted 
her  sacrifice  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  given,  i.  e.,  ignor- 
antly,  and  neither  she  nor  they  ever  found  out  it  was  not  all 
right.  Natural  causes  shaped  events  in  such  a  manner,  how- 
ever, that  at  the  end  of  ten  years  she  found  herself  mistress  of 
Red  Oak  Hill,  the  little  farm  her  father  had  left,  and  a  thou- 
sand dollars  at  interest.  This  was  the  way  of  it :  Her  oldest 
brother  died,  the  second  had  felt  a  call  to  the  missionary  field 
and  had  departed  the  second  year  after  his  brother's  death  for 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  while  the  third,  Elisha,  had  stopped  at 
home  and  they  had  carried  on  the  little  farm  and  divided  the 
income  for  six  years,  then  he  had  married  a  well-to-do  widow 
who  had  told  him  to  come  along  and  leave  Adelia  the  farm. 

Elisha,  good  soul,  felt  a  little  anxious  about  her  after  he  had 
established  himself  and,  under  the  supervision  of  his  wife, 
used  to  ofSer  her  much  good  advice  about  the  disposal  of  her 
funds,  the  planting  of  her  crops  and,  in  fact,  everything  else. 
Miss  Adelia  would  listen,  ask  questions  and  defer  to  their 
opinion  in  a  most  sensible  manner  while  they  were  present. 


when  they  were  gone  she  would  smile  placidly  and  do  just  as 
she  pleased. 

One  day  Elisha  was  in  consultation  with  her  about  breaking 
the  roan  colt,  but  she  noticed  he  seemed  preoccupied  and  as 
he  climbed  up  into  the  cart  preparatory  to  moving  along  home 
he  said :  "  I  shouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised  to  see  Josiah  Rich- 
ards hitchin'  his  horse  to  your  gate  any  day." 

"Anything  the  matter  with  his  own  hitching  post?"  said 
Adelia  sharply. 

"Not  as  I  know  of,"  said  he,  laughing  (everybody  did 
laugh  at  her  sharp  sayings  and  had  for  thirty-five  years), 
'*  only  he  has  been  asking  after  you  lately,  and  I  do  hope  if 
he  gets  started  you'll  let  him  free  his  mind,  he  won't  rest  easy 
'less  you  do." 

"What  are  you  driving  at  now,  'Lisha  Longley?"  inquired 
she  with  more  acidity  of  tone  than  she  usually  allowed  herself. 

"Nothin',"  said  he  slowly,  as  he  squinted  the  length  of  his 
goad  stick.  "  Nothin',  only  his  wife  has  been  dead  a  year, 
now,  and  he's  got  the  best  farm  in  Red  Oak.  I  don't  say 
have  him  or  not  have  him,  but  I  think  you  had  better  con. 
sider  before  you  say  'no'  to  such  an  independent  farmer,  if 
he  is  called  a  '  little  close  V'  &nd  having  convinced  himself 
that  the  stick  was  perfectly  straight  he  called  out,  "  whoa, 
hish  1  Broad,"  and  was  soon  trundling  along  toward  home. 

Miss  Adelia  stood  with  arms  akimbo  until  his  disappear- 
ance over  the  hill,  then  she  closed  the  door  and  sat  down  in 
her  high  rocker  exclaiming,  "  Ob,  my  sorrows  I "  and  that  was 
the  last  outward  sign  she  gave  that  she  had  ever  heard  of  such 
a  thing  as  a  widower  in  search  of  a  wife,  and  it  was  only  the 
next  day  that  Squire  Richards  surprised  her  in  the  garden. 

For  the  next  few  days  things  seemed  to  go,  as  she  expressed 
it,  "  contrary  wise."  The  roan  colt  proved  balky,  the  mildew 
struck  the  beans  and  the  speckled  heifer  swallowed  a  turnip 
that  stuck  in  her  diroat,  and  Adelia,  who  was  usually  as  chip- 
per as  a  canary,  ^ed  a  number  of  tears  over  her  hard  lot,  or 
for  some  other  cause,  and  remembered  that  these  things 
might  not  trouble  her  if  she  should  marry  Squire  Richards; 
he  wasn't  so  bad  a  man  after  all,  and  'Lisha's  people  thought 
she  had  better.  'Lisha  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  her 
affairs  trying  to  keep  them  straight  for  her,  and  then  she  shed 
more  tears  and  behaved  as  unlike  herself  as  possible.  Thus 
Sunday  morning  arrived  to  find  Miss  Adelia  more  undecided 
than  ever,  for,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  had  she  had  the 
chance  she  would  have  flatly  refused  him  that  day  in  the 
garden.  Now  the  trials  of  the  week  had  made  her  more  yield- 
ing and  'Siah  stood  a  much  better  chance.  As  she  sailed  up 
the  aisle,  hymn  book  in  hand,  her  best  black  silk  fitting  her 
trim  figure  to  a  nicety,  more  than  one  widower  and  anxious 
bachelor  viewed  her  approvingly.  She  noticed  that  Mahala 
was  at  church  in  quite  an  astonishing  bonnet;  Squire  Rich- 
ards looked  a  little  more  red-faced  and  pompous  than  ever, 
but  whose  broad  shoulders  and  curling  brown  hair  was  that 
beside  him  ?  She  didn't  have  much  time  to  think,  for  the 
singing  was  Congregational  and  the  hymn  had  been  given 
out.  As  the  music  rose  and  fell  she  noticed  a  familiar  tone 
among  its  cadences  and  all  at  once  recognized  the  voice  of 
John  Temple.  Her  voice  fell  out  during  the  singing  of  one 
line,  then  she  resumed  her  place  as  "leading  soprano."  But 
during  that  short  period  she  had  decided  she  would  never, 
never  marry  Josiah  Richards  I  She  would  live  and  die  an  old 
maid  and  would  raise  tuniips  and  doctor  choked  heifers  until 
her  head  was  as  white  as  a  rabbit  in  winter!  and  it  was  with 
more  than  usual  spirit  and  rejoicing  that  she  sang  the  cloung 
lines  of  the  morning  hymn, 

"  Til  not  the  wliole  of  life  to  live, 
Nor  all  of  death  to  die." 

After  the  service,  as  the  people  were  passing,  Miss  Adelia 
stopped  to  speak  to  this  sister  and  iim^re  after  that  side 
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child,  and  just  as  she  stepped  from  the  porch  John  Temple 
came  up  and,  extending  his  hand,  exclaimed,  "  How  do  you 
do,  Miss  Longley?  Time,  at  least,  has  used^^v  kindly." 

"  I  have  no  fault  to  find,"  said  she,  smiling,  "  and  can  re- 
turn the  compliment.  You  have  changed,  but  certainly  not 
from  any  ill-usage  of  the  years." 

She  walked  along  slowly,  thinking  that  the  most  polite  way 
of  cutting  short  what  might  prove  too  long  a  conversation 
with  Mahala  Richards'  future  spouse.  Sut  Temple  walked 
placidly  along  by  her  side,  chatting  as  they  vent^  as  if  it  was 
the  regular  thhig  for  him  to  walk  home  with  her  after  church. 
They  soon  reached  her  gate,  for  Red  Oak  was  a  small  village 
and  the  "  Hill "  was  at  its  south  edge.  At  the  gate  she 
stopped,  expecting  him  to  continue  his  walk,  but  he  placed 
his  hand  on  the  gate  and  said  laughingly,  **  Is  it  possible  you 
don't  intend  to  ask  me  in  ?  It  used  to  be  the  fashion  when 
we  were  young." 

"  That  time  is  beyond  the  memory  of  man  1 "  she  exclaimed, 
but  they  walketi  up  to  the  door  and  he  reached  up  to  the  trellis 
cap  and  got  the  key  and  as  he  banded  it  to  her  remarked, 
"  You  keep  it  just  where  you  used  to  I  see,"  and  they  went 
into  the  house. 

"This  sitting-room  reminds  one  of  old  times  don't  it?" 

"  Yes,  'tis  old  enough  the  land  knows,"  said  she,  fussing  with 
the  curtains.  "  I've  been  wanting  to  refurnish  all  this  summer." 

I  didn't  mean  that,  you  know,  but  that  it  brought  pleasant 
memories  of  times  when  I  have  been  in  it  before." 

Miss  Adelia  went  out  just  then  to  put  away  her  Sunday 
bonnet  and  came  back  with  a  white  apron  over  her  silk  to 
keep  off  the  specks  v^ile  she  got  tea. 

"  Don't  you  get  very  lonesome  here  sometimes  all  alone  as 
you  seem  to  be  ? "  he  asked,  as  she  sat  down  demurely  and 
stroked  the  cat. 

"I  don't  have  much  time  for  old  maidish  whims,"  with  a 
nervous  laugh,  "  besides,  some  of  'Lisha's  folks  are  in  most 
every  day." 

"Certainly.  But  I  should  think  you  would  need  a  man  to 
look  after  things." 

"  Well,"  said  she  drily, "  I  did  have  Joe  Miller  the  year 
'Lisha  left,  but  after  mud  time  came  he  made  so  much  extra 
cleaning  I  turned  him  off  and  hired  by  the  day,  and  since 
then  I've  made  up  my  mind  a  man  is  about  as  much  plague 
as  profit  to  have  round  the  place." 

"  Oh,  yes !  Of  course  you  would  get  sick  of  hired  men," 
said  he,  somewhat  disconcerted  by  this  unflattering  view  of 
his  sex.  "  I  meant  a  companion,  one  who  took  an  interest  in 
the  place  and  also  in  you."' 

"Shoo!  Shoo,  there!"  flying  out  after  an  audacious  chicken 
that  was  scratching  in  the  pansy  bed.  "I  do  think  I  shall 
have  to  kill  that  whole  flock  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief," 
said  she,  coming  back  somewhat  red  in  the  face. 

"  It  is  no  use,  Adelia,  you  can't  dodge  the  question  this 
time.  I've  come  back  determined  to  marry  the  woman  of  my 
choice  or  know  the  reason  why." 

"  So  I've  heard.  I  guess  Mahala  won't  be  backward,  and 
will  make  you  a  first-rate,  saving  wife." 

"Who  said  anything  about  Mahala?  Mahala  who?"  in 
astonishment. 

"  You  did ;  said  you  were  determined  to  marry  her,  Mahala 

Richards,  of  course." 

"  I  never  mentioned  her  name ;  it  was  you  who  dragged 
that  in.  What  put  her  into  your  head  ?  " 

"  Squire  Richards  told  me  she  was  looking  for  you  and  inti- 
mated that  she  didn't  expect  to  stop  home  much  longer." 

"  I've  heard  that  the  Squire  was  hanging  round  here,  but  I 
didn't  believe  his  story  about  bringing  you  out  to  his  place  to 
stop,  any  more  than  you  believe  now  that  J  jj^d  ^^^^ 
taking  Mahala.  So  come,  my  dear,  unless      jptend  to  keep 


me  in  misery  all  the  afternoon,  tell  me  you  will  marry  me  next 
week.  I  can  take  care  of  you  as  well  and  give  you  as  good  a 
home  as  'Siah  Richards." 

"  John  Temple  needn't  think  to  buy  me  with  his  fine  prop- 
erty," thought  she,  and  aloud, "  I  never  was  considered  grasp- 
ing. I've  managed  to  earn  my  living  so  far  and  I  guess  I  al- 
ways can,"  and  she  ran  out  to  the  kitchen  stove  to  take  off  the 
teapot  that  had  boiled  over. 

He  followed  her  to  the  door  and  said,  "You  know  I've  al- 
ways wanted  you,  Delia,  and  went  to  Australia  because  you 
told  me  you  couldn't  think  of  leaving  the  boys,  years  ago.  If 
I  am  disappointed  of  you  this  time,  it  will  be  a  greater  blow  to 
me  than  it  was  then.  Can't  you  love  me  well  enough  to  put 
up  with  my  being  more  plague  than  profit  about  the  place  ?" 

"  Then  you  don't  think  you  shall  relieve  Squire  Richards  of 
his  daughter  immediately  ? "  with  a  malicious  smile. 

"  Not  unless  you  conclude  to  take  the  Squire,"  said  he, 
coming  over  to  the  kitchen  lounge  and  putting  his  arm  com- 
fortably round  her.  "  I  might  in  that  case,  for  the  Squire  and 
Mahala,  too,  would  be  more  than  your  share.  Come,  tell  me, 
what  did  he  say  to  you  ? " 

"He  only  wanted  me  to  save  pork  rinds  and  dead  sage 
leaves  for  him,  like  his  sainted  Christina  used  to,  and— oh, 
yes,  he  also  wanted  the  south  field  for  the  'critters '  to  run  in." 
And  Miss  Adelia  and  her  lover  branched  off  into  more  inter- 
esting topics,  leaving  Squire  Richards,  who  had  come  up  that 
afternoon  to  accept  Miss  Adelia's  south  field,  encumbered 
with  her,  for  his  wife,  to  crawl  out  of  the  sitting-room,  where 
he  had  been  listening  for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour.  He  got 
out  without  disturbing  them  I 

"  Ding  the  luck  ! "  exclaimed  he,  as  he  struck  viciously  at 

the  tufts  of  clover  springing  up  in  the  south  field.   "If  I 

hadn't  been  a  fool  I  might  a  had  her !   She  just  the  same  as 

said  *yes'  that  day,  only  I  wouldn't  wait  to  hear.  Conde 

sands  I  what  a  paster  that  would  a  made  1 " 

  — Penelope  A*  House, 

OrighutI  in  Good  Hooibkbbpiho, 

"AVOTHSS  BABT." 
When  the  wild  winter  winds  did  blow, 

The  bitter  winds  of  Janoary, 
That  swept  with  sparkling  swirls  of  snow 

The  wastes  of  western  prairie; 
A  little  child  came  to  my  arms 

To  bring  me  joy— or  sorrow  maybe, 
And  so,  beset  1^  vsgue  alarms 

I  sighed  *'  Another  bsbr  t " 

Another  little  waif  to  tend. 

Another  little  helpless  stranger, 
To  lead,  to  feed,  to  fold,  to  fend 

From  every  wrong  and  danger, 
To  tnake  one  anzions,  make  one  sad, 

And  fearful  for  each  morrow  maybe. 
With  heart  half-sorrowful,  half-glad, 

I  moaned,  "Another  baby  I " 

And  then  I  thought  bow  near,  how  dear, 

The  little  children  God  had  sent  as. 
How  fnll  they  made  our  home  of  cheer, 

And  how  their  presence  did  content  as,— 
Hard  if  bst  one  were  laid  away 

This  year  or  next,  as  might  or  maybe, 
Onr  hearts  would  ache,  would  bum,  would  break, 

And  now— Another  baby  I 

Ah,  so  I  thought  I  and  so  I  said 

In  ecstacy  of  peace  and  pleasure, 
As  bending  down  I  kissed  the  head 

Of  my  last,  weest,  weakest  treasure,— 
'*  Oh,  dear  child  of  my  life  and  love, 

What'ere  you  are,  what'ere  you  may  be, 
I  take  you  from  the  Christ  above. 

And  thank  Him  foi^Anotber  baby  I 

— ATafe  M.  Cleary, 
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Original  In  Good  HousBKEBPiif  c. 

EOOSOHT  JS  DBESS  FOB  OUB  BATTaETEBa 

Dress  drains  our  cellar  dry 

And  keeps  our  larder  dean ;  puts  oat  oar  fires, 

And  introduces  hanger,  frost,  and  woe. 

Where  peace  and  hospitality  might  reign.— d^ms^- 

Obe  handsomely  appareled,  as  well  as 
to  possess  some  money  of  her  own  is 
the  desire  of  almost  every  youngs 
Kill  approaching  womanhood.  In 
many  homes  where  the  daughters  do 
not  earn  for  themselves,  a  certain 
amount  is  allowed  each  for  her  ex- 
ptinses ;  but  whether  she  receive  an 
income  from  her  father,  or  earn  it  by 
iher  own  endeavor,  the  question  of 
'Spending  it  to  such  advantage  as  to 
be  well  dressed  and  still  have  a  super- 
Huityfor  accumulation,  is  often  an 
embarrassing  question  for  those  whose 
allowance  is  limited.  The  young 
woman  who  needs  not  leave  her  own 
home  for  support  has  many  advan- 
tages over  the  sister  who  is  compelled 
to  labor  for  hers  among  strangers;— not  the  least  of  which  is 
the  additional  expense  entailed  upon  the  latter  for  clothing, 
which  must  at  all  times  be  neat,  fresh  and  stylish,  despite  the 
destructive  action  of  dust,  rain,  snow,  slof^  pavements,  and 
the  general  wear  and  tear  attendant  upon  down-town  em- 
ployment. 

Fortunate,  also,  is  the  young  maiden  whose  mother  has 
wisely  instructed  her  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  clothing. 
These  suggestions  are  for  those  not  so  blessed. 

The  first  step  in  this  education  must  be  the  acquisition  of  a 
knowledge  of  materials  as  distinguished  from  each  other,  and 
as  even  a  lengthy  description  would  fail  to  convey  the  neces- 
sary information  on  this  head,  she  will  do  well  to  have  her 
mother,  aunt,  or  some  friend  give  her  a  piece  of  satin,  silk, 
sateen,  cashmere,  tricot,  flannel,  lawn  and  tarletan,  at  the 
same  time  pointing  out  the  differences  in  the  weave  and 
finish  of  the  goods.  Most  young  women,  however  are  cogni- 
zant of  the  distinguishing  points  of  different  materials,  though 
they  may  lack  a  knowledge  of  their  respective  wearing  prop- 
erties- However,  as  regards  quality,  one  may  be  guided 
much  by  the  price,  always  noticing  that  the  cloth  is  firm  and 
thick,  ndt  thin  and  sleazy,  the  latter  being  worthless  at 
any  price. 

COLOR  IN  DRESS. 

The  second  item  to  be  considered  is  the  matter  of  color. 
Among  people  of  refinement,  the  taste  in  dress  has  grown,  so 
quiet  and  unostentatious,  that  anything  pronounced  in  the  way 
of  color  or  contrast  instantly  stamps  the  wearer  as  common. 
It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  the  different  garments  worn  at 
one  time,  shall  be  (if  not  of  the  same  hue)  at  least  harmoni- 
ous in  general  tone. 

The  warm  browns,  cool  grays,  dark,  unobtrusive  greens, 
lusterless  old  blues,  and  the  always  admirable  blacks,  are  safe 
colors  to  wear. 

The  rint  chosen,  however,  must  be  one  becoming  to  the 

wearer,  and  many  do  not  know  what  is  suitable  to  their  com- 
plexion and  general  style.  A  safe  guide  generally  is  the 
color  of  the  hair,  which  in  the  majority  of  persons  harmonizes 
with  the  tone  of  the  skin.  Indeed,  one  of  the  subtle  charms 
of  dress  lies  in  the  selection  of  hues  that  either  match  with  or 
are  in  contrast  to  the  color  of  the  hair. 
■  For  this  reason,  a  brunette  with  dark  hair  and  eyes  finds 
black  most  appropriate  to  her,  with  enough  cardinal  (  her 
contrast)  to  relieve  somberness.  An  auburn-haired  maiden 


is  fascinating  in  rich,  warm  brown  with  a  sug^iestion  of  cream, 
straw  or  orange.  A  decided  blond  is  always  becomingly 
attired  in  white  or  cream,  while  black  forms  an  appropriate 
background  against  which  to  display  the  brilliancy  of  skin 
and  hair.  In  fact,  she  may  generally  select  with  impunity 
from  the  whole  gamut  of  color. 

However,  if  the  young  woman  is  desirous  of  being  always 
handsomely  attired  for  the  least  outlay,  she  will  confine  her 
choice  for  the  season,  possibly  for  the  year,  to  one  or  at  most 
two  becoming  and  related  colors,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  one  can  dress  much  more  economically  in  a  few  colors 
than  in  many,  one  season's  garments  working  in  hannoniously 
with  those  required  for  the  next 

SALES  TS  SEtLS. 

While  it  is  good  policy  in  the  matter  of  purchasing,  to  avail 
one's  self  as  far  as  possible  of  "  sales,"  beware  of  *'  sells,"  and 
of  goods  offered  much  below  their  standard  price. 

For  instance,  a  piece  of  navy-blue  cashmere  was  offered  at 
fifty  cents  per  yard.  It  was  double  width,  firm  in  texture,  a 
trifle  dull  in  color  perhaps,  but  the  friend  who  saw  it,  reasoned 
that  at  fifty  cents  ■\  yard  it  would  at  least  make  a  handsome 
wrapper.  The  goods  were  purchased,  the  dress  made  up,  and 
and  every  time  it  was  worn  her  neck,  wrists,  apron,  and  under- 
garments were  streaked  with  lines  of  blue  that  took  a  vigor- 
ous scrubbing  to  remove.  Had  the  purchaser  stepped  into  the 
leading  dyeing  establishment,  she  might  have  noticed  upon 
the  counter  whole  bolts  of  cashmere  and  other  materials  of 
unsaleable  colors  that  the  following  week  would  blossom  out 
in  their  new  tint  as  the  "  leaders  "  in  a  dry  goods  sale. 

However,  in  nearly  all  sales  there  are  some  few  standard 
articles  offered  below  their  regular  price  in  order  to  draw 
custom,  and  to  aid  in  the  disposal  of  other  goods  at  or  above 
their  ordinary  valuation  ;  and  while  it  is  well  to  take  advant- 
age of  the  low  price,  one  should  be  positive  that  the  material 
or  garment  is  of  regular  make  and  good  quality. 

By  buying  in  this  way,  one  may  lay  in  a  stock  of  underwear, 
handkerchiefs,  lace,  ribbon,  etc.  at  figures  very  much  below 
the  ordinary  price,  and  in  the  aggregate,  quite  a  saving  is 
obtained.  Indeed,  many  careful  mothers  make  a  habit  of 
purchasing  standard  goods  as  far  as  possible  at  sales  and  out 
of  season,  buying  summer  dress  goods  and  gossamer  under- 
wear just  after  the  holidays,  and  silk,  velvet,  etc  in  midsum- 
mer. But  as  cautioned  before,  make  up  jrour  mind  what  you 
want,  purchase  it  alone,  and  do  not  be  led  aside  by  the  host 
of  other  cheap  offerings  which  you  do  not  need. 

There  are  so  many  dainty  trifles  exhibited  in  a  dry  goods  es- 
tablishment that  are  attractive  to  a  maiden's  eye,  and  dear  to 
her  womanly  heart,  that  no  mean  degree  of  self-discipline 
has  been  acquired  when  she  is  able  to  purchase  just  what  she 
needs  and  come  away. 

STREET  DRESSES. 

We  will  suppose  our  young  friend  has  decided  upon  blat^ 
cashmere  for  week-day  wear,  and  brown  satin  for  Sunday. 

As  nearly  every  one  wears  out  two  waists  to  one  skirt,  it 
will  be  economy  in  the  end  to  purchase  enough  material  for 
an  extra  plain  waist  and  apron-front  drapery.  At  least, 
have  enough  for  extra  under-arm  and  under-sleeve  pieces. 
^1  As  it  will  be  necessary  to  remodel  the  dresses,  perhaps, 
several  times,  sham  skirts  are  to  be  avoided.  Full  draperies 
being  now  passe,  she  will  perhaps  decide  to  make  the  blade 
suit  with  a  plain  gored  skirt,  and  a  close  fitting  polonaise  to 
display  the  figure. 

The  skirt  may  be  finished  either  with  a  simple  binding,  or 
tiny  pleating,  or  be  ornamented  afoot  deep  with  a  heavy 
braided  design.  The  polonaise  may  be  modeled  after  any 
fashionable  pattern  plain  over  the  hips,  (  except  for  very 
slender  people.)  It  may  have  cuffs  and  collar  of  black  velvet, 
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or  be  decorated  with  applique  ornaments  of  galloon  to  match 
the  braiding  upon  the  skirt.  A  narrow  niching,  or  plain 
white  collar  and  cuffs  finish  the  neck  and  sleeves. 

With  this  may  be  worn  a  black  fancy  straw  hat  or  bonnet, 
trimmed  with  upright  loops  oi  black  and  white  ribbon  in- 
tenningled. 

The  second  waist  will  be  a  basque,  with  the  neck  cut  either 
V-shaped,  or  pompadour,  the  opening  covered  with  a  shirred 
or  pleated  plastron  that  fastens  with  hooks  and  eyes.  The 
sleeves  come  a  little  below  the  elbow,  and  are  finished  with  a 
deep  fall  of  black  lace.  When  desired,  any  pretty  collarette 
may  be  substituted  for  the  plastron,  or  the  neck  be  filled  in 
with  lace  to  match  the  sleeves.  The  apron-front  to  be  worn 
with  the  basque,  fastens  on  to  the  skirt  band  with  hooks  and 
eyes,  or  if  desired  draped  low,  it  may  fasten  through  a  slit  in 
the  side  seams  of  the  skirt 

Fashioned  in  this  way,  the  wearer  has  two  distinct  black 
dresses  for  common  wear,  which  with  changes  of  nbbon  and 
neckwear  will  really  afford  a  goodly  amount  of  change. 

If  there  is  a  dislike  for  cashmere,  Henrietta  cloth  or  even 
seige,  might  be  made  up  in  this  way  with  equally  good  effect 
although  neither  has  the  wearing  qualities  of  the  cashmere. 

Satin  is  a  material  that  does  not  look  well  if  much  cut  up 
or  fussed,  put  particularly  in  a  cheap  grade,  takes  on  a 
borrowed  richness  if  made  up  with  a  perfectly  plain  full  skirt 
over  a  firm  substantial  lining,  giving  a  suggestion  of  the  old- 
time  materials  which  were  said  to  stand  alone  for  very 
richness. 

This  costume  will  have  a  round  waist  sewed  to  the  full 
skirt,  the  material  for  the  extra  bodice  being  laid  aside  for  a 
time.  As  the  skirt  is  plain,  the  waist  may  be  richly  trimmed 
in  beaded  passementerie,  which  enhances  the  luster  of  the 
satin.  If  it  be  spring  or  fall,  a  little  zouave  jacket  of  the 
satin  will  be  found  comfortable  for  the  street,  substitatii^  a 
brown  cloth,  or  plush  cloak  for  winter. 

A  bonnet  frame  covered  with  the  satin,  and  trimmed  with 
soft  puffings  of  the  same,  or  bows  of  brown  ribbon  support- 
ing a  bunch  of  ox-eyed  daisies  will  be  inexpensive,  and  with 
the  addition  of  undressed  suede  gloves,  or  brown  silk  mitts, 
completes  a  costume  at  once  handsome,  harmcmious  and 
refined. 

HOME  DRESSES. 

In  the  matter  of  these,  the  young  women  employed  down 
town  gains  a  little  advantage  over  the  one  who  assists  the 
mother  at  home,  in  that  she  requires  fewer  house  dresses, 
a  couple  of  wrappers  amply  filling  her  needs.  Gingham  ones 
for  the  morning,  and  chambeiy  or  cashmere  for  evening 
negligee  will  be  appropriate  and  lasting. 

The  gingham  ones  will  be  most  easily  laundried,  and  are 
most  convenient  to  slip  on  hurriedly  mornings,  if  made  in 
Mother  Hubbard  style  with  a  casing  at  the  waist  line  to  hold 
a  cord  for  keeping  the  fullness  in  place. 

A  different  pattern  will  be  more  suitable  for  the  young 
maiden  who  has  housework  to  do,  and  she  will  do  well  to 
have  her's  fashioned  with  an  easy  close  fitting  waist,  having  a 
moderately  wide  skirt  gathered  on  either  at  the  waist,  or  (for 
a  full  figure)  several  inches  below  it  As  her  garments  must 
stand  considerable  roi^h  usage  and  frequent  laundrying,  it  is 
a  good  way  to  use  some  of  the  material  of  the  dress  for  its' 
lining,  so  that  should  a  rent  occur,  it  can  be  mended  without 
notice. 

The  evening  wrapper  admits  of  more  elaboration.  A  pretty 
one  of  blue  chambery  has  a  close  fitting  back  with  the  skirt 
fullness  sewed  on  about  three  inches  below  the  waist  line. 
The  front  falls  loosely  from  a  short  yoke,  the  back  being 
held  in  place  by  a  waist  lining  that  buttons  under  the  front 
fullness.  The  deep  collar  and  cuffs  have  three  rows  of  white  : 
bn^  the  negk  ^pd  sleeves  being  finished, with  a  narrow 


niching.  The  same  trimming  in  wider  braid  decorates  the 
skirt,  while  white  cord  and  tassels -adjust  the  fullness  to 
the  figure. 

A  handsome  negligee  of  garnet  cashmere  is  cut  in  Watteau 
style.  Passing  down  the  fronts,  around  the  bottom,  and  edg- 
ing collar  and  cuffs,  is  a  single  row  of  old-gold  wool  lace. 
Ribbons  the  shade  of  the  lace,  start  at  the  under  arm  seams, 
and  tie  carelessly  at  the  left  side. 

HATS  AMD  BONNETS. 

In  purchasing  these,  a  little  care  will  achieve  wonderful 
results.  There  are  some  shapes  that  may  be  said  to  be 
standard,  being  brought  out  every  year  with  slight  variation. 

Of  such  is  a  black  straw  with  moderately  high  crown  and 
fancy  brim,  one  side  rolling  higher  than  the  other.  This  is  a 
safe  shape  to  purchase,  as  with  the  aid  of  a  stiff  bonnet  wire 
and  a  little  moisture,  it  may  be  moulded  by  the  hand  into 
almost  any  desired  form. 

For  summer,  it  may  have  the  brim  edged  with  a  row  of  jet 
beads  and  be  trimmed  with  a  puffing  of  soft  black  gauzy 
material,  against  which  rest  a  couple  of  white  wings.  In  the 
winter,  the  brim  may  be  lined  with  cardinal  satin  covered 
with  black  velvet,  with  po^ibly  the  addition  of  a  black  plume, 
or  a  bunch  of  tips. 

Or  the  same  shape  may  be  purchased  in  gray  straw,  which 
will  be  stylish  for  summer  trimmed  with  dove-colored  moire, 
and  steel  ornaments,  while  for  cold  weather,  it  may  have  a 
bunch  of  black  tips  nestling  among  folds  of  black  velvet. 

Indeed,  a  black  velvet  made  hat  is  a  stand-by  for  winter 
wear.  It  has  the  look  of  soft  warmth  thafvelvet  always  lends, 
and  will  last  several  seasons  if  carefully  worn. 

But  it  is  in  the  matter  of  bonnets  and  toques  that  the  saving 
girl  scores  her  greatest  triumph.  One  of  fine  straw,  and  a 
couple  of  becoming  "  shapes  "  will  furnish  headgear  to  match 
every  costume  at  very  slight  expense. 

If  the  straw  is  black,  it  may,  for  a  brunette,  be  trimmed 
with  cardinal  net  bundled  high  in  front,  the  inside  of  the 
brim  shirred  with  black  satin,  and  full  ties  of  the  soft  net. 
For  a  blonde,  the  brim  facing  will  answer,  but  the  trimming 
will  be  soft  plaid  silk  in  blocks  of  black  and  white. 

One  of  the  shapes  may  be  covere'd  with  white,  bonnet  silk, 
the  brim  lined  with  white  lace,  the  crown  and  sides  overlaid 
with  folds  of  white  cotton  crepe,  (or  other  soft  material) 
puffing  the  same  high  in  front  with  a  cluster  of  lilies  of  the 
valley,  finishing  the  whole  with  ties  of  white  ribbon  or  of  the 
crepe.  Here  is  a  dainty  summer  bonne^  which  will  not 
cost  over  one  dollar  and  a  half  if  the  owner's  fingers  are 
deft  enough  to  fashion  it  herself.  And  right  here  let  me 
offer  the  suggestion  that  young  girls  try  to  do  their  own 
millinery. 

The  efforts  will  be  clumsy  at  first,  but  ability  and  taste  will 
grow  rapidly.  Begin  to  practise  on  week-day  bats  or  bonnets. 
Pin  everything  in  place  and  try  on  before  fastening  perma- 
nently. It  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  operation  many 
times  before  the  desired  effect  is  obtained.  A  few  hours 
daily,  in  the  vacation  time,  spent  in  the  private  sewing-room 
of  a  friend  in  the  business,  or  a  little  assistance  evenii^  in 
the  privacy  of  one's  own  room  from  some  youi%  giri  learning 
the  trade,  will  repay  themselves  many  times  over. 

—Cuno  VidaL 


Well  hath  he  done  who  hath  leiied  liapiniieai, 
For  little  do  the  ell-emtaining  honrs. 

Though  opntent,  freely  give. 

Who,  weighing  that  life  well 

Fortune  preienta  anpray'd, 
Dedines  her  ministry,  and  carves  his  own, 

And,  Jostioe  not  infring'd,  i 
Makes  his  own  welfaf^^fs^g^ip^iy^©  @fQ 
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Oriffnal  In  Good  Houssubpimo. 

For  the  Children  op  the  Housbhou). 


WAS  sitting  in  my  pleasant  library  one  bright 
July  morning,  not  reading,  but  looking  over 
my  basket  of  unmended  work,  when  in  the 
midst  of  my  morning's  occupation,  I  heard  the 
postman's  whistle,  and  upon  looking  into  the 
box  drew  forth,  with  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment, only  "A  Premium  List  of  the  Annual 
State  Fair"  which  was  to  be  held  in  our  city 
the  coming  September.  Mechanically  I 
turned  over  the  leaves,  "  Class  A,  Cattle ; " 
"Class  B,  Horses;"  "Class  C,  Sheep;" 
"  Class  D,  Swine,"  till  the  whole  catalogue 


of  our  domestic  animals  had  been  exhausted,  when  suddenly 
my  eyes  fell  upon  a  page  in  the  back  of  the  book,  headed 
"  Children's  Department."  Here  premiums  were  offered  for 
the  "  best  specimens  of  hand  sewing,  machine  sewing,  darn- 
ing, patching,  dolls'  wardrobe,  embroidery  in  silk,  worsted 
and  cotton;  knitting,  crochet,  pressed  flowers,  natural  flowers, 
autumn  leaves,  collection  of  stamps,  samples  of  jelly,  canned 
fruit,  canned  vegetables,  cotton  quilt,  sUk  quilt,  map  draw- 
ing," etc.  As  I  closed  the  book  and  again  took  up  my  neg- 
lected work  I  was  interrupted  with,  '*  Mamma,  can't  you  think 
of  some  way  for  me  to  earn  some  money  ?  Tom's  always 
making  money ;  but  then,  he's  a  boy.  Oh  I  dear,  I  wish  I 
was  a  boy  too.  There  ain't  anything  girls  can  do  to  make 
money." 

A  happy  idea  flashed  through  my  brain,  and  no  sooner  had 
it  been  conceived  than  it  was  perfected.  Drawing  the  discon- 
tented child  toward  me  I  said,  *'  Yes,  Helen,  I  can  tell  you 
how  you  can  probably  earn  some  money,  but  it  will  require 
time  and  an  endless  amount  of  patience,  before  you  can 
accomplish  it." 

"  O I  mamma,  do  tell  n^e  quick  what  it  is ;  I  am  so  anxious 
to  begin,"  and  the  little  face,  which  a  few  moments  before 
wore  an  unhappy,  dissatisfied  expression,  was  now  as  bright 
as  an  April  day. 

"  Well  I  little  girl,"  I  said,  "  how  would  you  like,  after  you 
have  learned  to  sew  veil,  to  show  some  work  at  the  fair  ? " 

"But  could  I  ever  learn  to  sew  well  enough  to  get  some 
reaily,  truly  premiums,  like  the  grown  ladies  get  ?  I'll  try  my 
very  best  though." 

1  had  previously  given  her  some  instruction  in  plain  sewing 
and  she  was  unusually  neat  for  a  child  only  nine  years  of 
age.  She  was  soon  very  full  of  the  idea  of  6o\x\g/air  work, 
and  commenced  immediately  to  "count  her  chickens  before 
they  were  hatched." 

She  was  so  eager  to  begin  that  I  cut  out  a  pair  of  plain 
pillow-cases  for  her,  which  she  neatly  over-handed,  then 
hemmed  and  finished  up  with  buttons  and  button  holes.  She 
was  a  week  at  her  task,  but  when  finished  the  work  would 
have  done  credit  to  a  much  older  head. 

I  next  taught  her  to  dam,  commencing  on  a  soft  piece  of 
old  muslin,  and  when  I  found  she  did  it  nicely  I  looked  over 
the  contents  of  my  handkerchief  box  and  selected  a  hand- 
somely embroidered  one  that  had  been  a  part  of  my  wedding 
outfit,  but  which  had  been  laid  aside,  having  seen  its  best 
days.  This  I  gave  her  to  dam,  with  its  innumerable  little 
rents  all  over  the  thin  cobweb  texture.  Number  150  cotton, 
a  very  fine  needle,  time  and  patience  converted  the  old,  worn 
piece  of  finery  into  a  whole  handkerchief  again,  and  very 
proud  she  was,  when,  after  washing  and  ironing  it,  she  folded 
it  (as  they  are  folded  in  the  store)  and  put  it  into  a  fancy 
handkerchief  box,  and  with  a  loving  little  pat  laid  it  carefully 
away  in  her  little  trunk  along  with  her  specimens  of  hand-  j 
made  pillow-cases.  I 


The  darning  completed,  I  now  had  no  peace  of  mind  till  I 
had  ransacked  drawer  and  trunk  to  find  a  suitable  garment 
for  this  persevering  little  maid  to  patch.  After  looking  over 
a  great  many  articles— some  too  little,  some  too  big,  some  too 
much  worn,  and  some  not  worn  enough — I  finally  drew  from 
the  recesses  of  an  old  trunk  in  the  garret,  a  little  plaid  ging- 
ham dress,  which  she  had  worn  some  years  before.  The 
sleeves  showed  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  restless  little  elbows, 
and  in  the  little  "Mother  Hubbard  "  skirt  was  an  ugly  zig- 
zag rent  made  by  a  treacherous,  obtmsive  nail. 

"  This  is  just  the  thing,"  I  said,  "  and  I  will  see  with  what 
nicety  you  can  fit  patch  to  garment;"  and  looking  over  my 
scrap  bag  I  found  a  bundle  of  the  same  plaid  goods.  I 
showed  her  how  to  cut  evenly  and  neatly  the  jagged,  rough 
tear,  and  then  showed  her  how  to  put  on  the  patch,  making 
the  plaid  in  the  patch  correspond  exactly  with  the  plaid  in  the 
garment. 

The  brown  eyes  were  red  with  crying  more  than  once  over 
this  "  specimen,"  but  pluck,  that  indomitable  trait  in  woman's 
character,  prevailed,  and  when  the  little  blue  gingham  (with 
memories  of  baby  Helen)  was  mended  up,  I  thought  it  a 
marvel  of  neatness. 

The  handkerchief  darned,  the  dress  mended,  I  felt  I  could 
now  trust  her  with  new  goods  to  experiment  on,  and  at  her 
suggestion  cut  out  a  white  cambric  apron  for  myself,  which 
she  hemmed  and  tucked  on  the  machine.  After  gathering  it, 
pulling  the  gathers  (another  good  thing  to  teach  children), 
she  put  on  the  band,  sewing  on  lastly  the  wide,  ample  strings. 

"This,"  she  said,  with  the  same  degree  ai  complacency 
that  we  older  people  feel  when  we  have  done  a  meritorious 
act,  "  is  my  specimen  of  machine  sewing." 

Her  next  undertaking  was  the  making  of  a  doll's  complete 
wardrobe.  It  consisted  of  a  white  muslin  dress,  tucked  and 
lace-trimmed,  a  white  skirt  with  embroidery  on  the  edge, 
a  cunning  little  flannel  skirt  feather-stitched  with  "baby 
blue  "  silk,  a  pair  of  lace-trimmed  drawers,  a  little  crocheted 
cape  and  sack,  Normandy  cap  with  blue  bows,  and  a  little 
lace-edged  handkerchief.  Very  dainty  and  pretty  they 
looked  tacked  on  a  large,  white  sheet  of  Bristol  board.  A 
nicer  way,  however,  is  to  have  a  cute  little  showcase  with 
a  glass  top.  If  placed  inside  this  case  the  wardrobe  is  kept 
free  from  dust,  and  comes  home  from  the  fair  as  fresh  as 
when  it  went  out. 

Realizing  the  fact  that  "  all  work  and  no  pl^  makes  Jack  a 
dull  boy,"  I  proposed  that  the  programme  should  be  changed 
and  instead  of  sewing  any  more  at  present,  that  my  little  girl 
should  get  out  her  autumn  leaves  that  she  had  gathered  the 
fall  before  and  arrange  them  prettily  on  a  large  card,  cor- 
rectly naming  each  variety.  This  was  real  fun  and  I  joined 
in  with  all  the  zest  of  a  child  and  enjoyed  it  as  much  as 
she  did. 

The  next  thing  undertaken  was  an  elaborate  des^  in  out- 
line stitch.  I  bought  a  handsome  hem-stitched  linen  bread- 
cloth  and  had  it  stamped  for  her.  This  I  felt  satined  that 
she  could  do  nicely,  as  the  Christmas  before  she  had  outlined 
a  number  of  little  doylies,  as  presents  for  her  friends.  This 
proved  to  be  such  a  long  task,  that  by  the  time  it  was  com- 
pleted the  fall  fruits  had  begun  to  ripen  and  I  su^ested  to 
Helen  that  she  had  better  try  for  the  premiums  for  jelly. 
Her  sample  was  made  from  half-ripe  grapes  and  was  a  beau- 
tiful, clear,  bright  red,  and  as  she  exhibited  it  in  a  tall,  slender 
glass  it  was  really  very  handsome.  A  jar  of  canned  pears 
completed  her  list  of  entries. 

At  the  close  of  the  fair  when  she  saw  a  "  First  Premium  " 
blue  card  tied  on  every  article  she'had  exhibited,  she  came  up 
and  whispered,  "  Mamma,  girls  can  make  money  as  well  as 
boys,  if  they  just  know  how  to  do  things  itieS."  I  thought  she 
had  struck  the  key-note  to  the  whole  tlu^  wheri  shd  realized 
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that  success  in  life  depended  upon  the  way  in  which  work 
was  done. 

Every  year  since  she  has  shown  a  number  of  articles  of  her 
own  manufacture,  and  while  she  enjoys  immensely  earning 
her  own  spending  money  and  keeping  her  own  bank  account 
it  affords  me  even  more  pleasure  to  know  that  unconsciously, 
she  is  learning  to  be  a  neat  little  seamstress  and  a  competent 
little  cook  and  housekeeper. 

Mothers,  my  advice  to  you  is,  "  Teach  the  children  now  all 
kinds  of  sewing  and  household  work  while  they  are  at  the 
teachable 

  —AnnU  Curd. 

Ori^nal  In  Good  HoussKSBriNC. 

HT  OSAlfDHOTHEB. 
Dear  grandmotber  was  old  and  beat,  her  cap  was  white  and  neat. 
She  wore  her  kerchief  Qndcer-wise,  her  look  was  calm  and  sweet. 
With  many  cares  she  stepped  about,  to  monld  white  loaves  of  bread. 
To  sweep  the  rooms,  to  feed  the  hens,  to  weed  the  garden  bed. 

Of  the  old  simple  times  she  came,  knew  how  to  weave  and  spin 
While  yet  a  child.   I  wonder  what  her  play-time  could  have  been  1 
She  worked  her  sampler,  every  fine  and  curious  stitch  she  learned. 
Made  cheese,  dipped  candles,  twisted  yam,  and  golden  butter  churned. 

A  maiden  diligent  among  the  wool  and  flax  she  wrought. 
And  to  her  husband's  home  her  share  of  well-spun  linen  brought. 
Then  worked  from  day  to  day,  and  met  with  courage  what  befell. 
To  keep  her  household  and  to  guide  and  rear  her  children  well. 

One  son  died  in  the  far-ofiE  West,  one  son  was  lost  at  sea. 
And  one,  death  took,  a  little  one,  that  sate  upon  her  knee, 
A  daughter  faded  from  her  side,  another  and  another, — 
Widowed  she  was,  and  desolate,  my  gentle,  dear  grandmother. 

To  me,  a  growing  schooi-girl,  full  of  studies,  plans  and  play. 
Grandmother's  garden  was  the  place  where  best  I  loved  to  stray. 
Her  house  my  refuge,  at  her  shelves  I  freely  broke  my  fast, 
I  loved  her  dearly,  but  scarce  gave  a  thought  to  all  her  past. 

1  aired  my  little  knowledge,  while  she  made  me  tiny  pies, 

1  rattled  off  the  boundaries  to  raise  wonder  in  her  eyes. 

She  had  never  studied  rhetoric,  nor  hours  o'w  Latin  spent, 

I  smiled  aside  because  one  day  she  asked  what "  Umfus  '*  meant  I 

Smiled  at  that  angel  I   Now  I  think  with  tender,  longing  pain, 
Oh  I  could  I  see  her  shoulders  bent,  her  sweet,  worn  face  again  1 
Could  she  but  tell  me  how  she  bore  so  patiently  the  strife, 
The  toil,  the  partings,  and  the  fears,  that  mingle  close  in  life. 

This  I  remember,— day  by  day,  some  quiet  honr  she  took. 
And  by  the  window  sat  to  read  in  God's  most  holy  Book. 
This  was  her  fount  of  grace  and  strength,  tiiis,  for  she  had  no  other. 
And  now  in  God's  high  heaven  she  dwells,  my  gentle,  dear  grandmother  t 

— Mary  L.  B,  Branch. 
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Oil  has  been  burned  in  lamps  for  many  centuries,  but  no 
real  improvement  in  oil  lamps  was  made  till  about  loo  years 
ago,  or  about  1 783,  when  M.  Argand,  a  Swiss  who  lived  at  Lon- 
don, invented  the  cylindrical  wick  and  burner,  which  has  since 
borne  his  name.  Soon  after  the  glass  chimney  was  introduced 
and  lighting  by  oil  was  fully  revolutionized.  These  two  im- 
provements multiplied  the  light  to  be  obtained  from  a  lamp 
and  by  producing  a  perfect  combustion  of  the  oil,  obviated 
the  smoke  and  bad  odors  previously  inseparable  from  the  use 
of  oil  lamps.  Other  improvements  followed,  one  of  the  most 
notable  being  the  placing  of  the  reservoir  of  oil  below  the 
burner  instead  of  above,  making  the  lamp  much  more  con- 
venient. This  was  a  discovery  of  Philippe  Girard,  a  French- 
man, about  1807.  Another  Frenchman,  Carcel,  contrived  a 
mechanism  to  regulate  the  supply  of  oil,  but  his  contrivance 
was  superseded  by  the  moderator  lamp,  introduced  about  60 
years  ago.  Some  further  modifications  of  tamps  followed  the 
discovery  of  petroleum,  but  these  are  the  principal  features 
included  in  the  lamps  of  the  present  day,  the  Argand  prin- 
ciple being  substantially  unchanged. 
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OUB  BABIES  AHD  THEIR  M0THEB8. 

Claims  of  the  One  and  Duties  op  the  Other. 
CHAPTER  VIII. 
Caoup. 

5  tlie  bugle  sound  calling  to  arms  at 
ni  iidnight,  strikes  terror  to  the  rudely 
wakened  soldier's  heart  as  he  goes 
forth  to  meet  an  unseen  foe,  so  the 
hoarse,  rasping,  wheezing  sound  of 
croup  that  greets  the  half-awakened 
mother's  ear,  chills  the  heart  with  a 
st  nse  of  impending  danger,  and  for 
the  moment  paralyzes  thought.  Com- 
ing like  a  thief  in  the  night  few  di»- 
e^s  are  more  dreaded,  few  more 
fatal.  There  are,  however,  two  varie- 
li'S,  the  true  croup,  resulting  in  the 
(■  rmation  of  a  false  membrane  and 
called  Pseudo-Membranous  Laryngitis,  the  other  form, 
characterized  by  engorgement  and  thickening  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  larynx  and  the  formation  of  thick  tenacious 
phlegm,  called  false  croup  or  catarrhal  Laryngitis. 

The  later  variety  is  by  far  the  most  common,  and  attacks 
children  of  all  ages  not  even  exempting  children  of  an  older 
growth,— since  George  Washington  is  reported  to  have  died 
from  it.  There  is  an  element  of  comfort  in  the  fact  of  its 
greater  prevalence  since  false  croup  is  much  more  amen- 
able to  treatment  than  the  genuine  membranous  variety. 

Both  forms  demand  prompt  and  energetic  treatment  since 
both  may  prove  fatal  and  since  the  symptoms  of  the  false  or 
spasmodic  croup  are  so  identical  with  the  graver  form,  a 
correct  diagnosis  has  often  been  impossible  until  an  examina- 
tion after  death  has  proved  it  to  have  been  false  croup,  since 
no  membrane  has  been  formed.  Indeed  some  physicians  go 
so  far  as  to  base  their  diagnosis  on  the  result,  false  croup  if 
the  child  lives;  true  croup  if  it  dies,  which  position  is  liable 
to  error.  The  vomiting  up  of  pieces  of  membrane  of  various 
sizes  all  more  or  less  circular,  of  varying  thicknesses,  would  be 
proof  of  the  presence  of  true  croup  even  though  the  child 
recovered. 

The  season  at  which  croup  is  most  prevalent  is  the  winter 
and  early  spring  months.  The  doing  of  the  family  washing, 
the  drying  of  the  clothes  around  the  sitting  room  stove,  the 
Saturday  cleaning  of  floors,  are  all  prominent  causes  back  of 
many  cases.  Another  factor  in  the  early  spring  months, 
especially  with  children  old  enough  to  play  out  of  doors,  is 
the  paddling  in  the  numerous  puddles  and  embryo  rivers,  the 
melting  snow  and  spring  rains  have  made  so  plenty,  result- 
ing in  damp  feet,  icy-cold  hands,  and  a  slight  hoarseness- 
pointers  enough  to  make  the  mother  watchful  and  if,  going 
to  Johnny's  bedside  just  before  she  retires,  she  hears  a  hoarse, 
rasping  breathing  she  will  use  preventive  treatment,  be- 
lieving an  ounce  of  prevention  is  better  than  a  pound  of  cure. 
She  probably  has  Hives  Syrup  in  the  house.  A  half  tea- 
spoonful,  diluted  with  the  same  amount  of  water  will  be  about 
right  for  a  child  five  years  old;  repeat  the  dose  in  fifteen 
minutes  if  the  breathing  is  not  easier ;  or,  if  you  are  a  be- 
liever in  the  law  of  similars,  prepare  ten  pellets  of  aconite  in 
a  small  half-glass  of  water  and  ten  pellets  of  Spongia  in  an- 
other glass,  give  a  teaspoonful  every  fifteen  minutes  alter- 
nately ;  but  whether  you  are  regular  or  irregular  in  belief, 
don't  neglect  to  use  a  spice  or  weak  mustard  plaster  over  the 
congested  larynx.  To  make  these,  take  a  piece  of  flannel 
about  the  size  of  your  band,  baste  it  on  a  piece  of  muslin 
shaped  like  a  chest  protector,  fasten  tapes  to  tie  around  the 
nedc.  On  the  flannel  spread  .^aseline,  or  lard  alx^  as  thick 
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as  butter,  spread  it  evenly,  then  grate  over  it  nutmeg  or  use 
nutmeg  already  grated,  a  liberal  quantity,  andfive  or  ten  drops 
of  turpentine.  Rub  the  spice  and  nutmeg  into  the  vaseline, 
now  tie  it  on  the  child  well  up  on  the  throat,  it  will  not 
blister,  neither  be  very  uncomfortable.  (There  is  a  plaster 
obtainable  at  the  drug  stores,  which  can  be  used  here  if  one 
prefers.  I  advise  all  persons  having  the  care  of  children  to 
keep  it  in  the  house,  as  it  prodnces  external  irritation  with- 
out unpleasant  sensations,  an  agreeable  itching  being  the 
prominent  feeling,  hence  it  can  be  used  on  the  youngest  child. 
It  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  child  begins  to  scratch 
and  rub  it,  and  a  piece  of  thin  linen  placed  over  the  spot.  I 
refer  to  Thapsia  plasters.  Never  use  a  piece  larger  than  two 
inches  square,  seldom  that  large.  Remember  it  in  all  throat 
and  chest  troubles.) 

The  more  severe  attacks  of  croup  often  have  premonitory 
symptoms  for  a  day  or  two.  The  membranous  croup  is  more 
pronounced  than  the  false  in  spasmodic  form,  enabling  the 
watchful  forewarned  mother  to  nip  the  attack  in  the  bud,  and 
by  keeping  the  child  in  for  the  following  few  days  prevent 
anything  serious. 

But  whatever  be  the  cause,  lack  of  care  or  use  of  means, 
suppose  the  first  thing  noticed,  we  waken  to  find  the  child 
struggling  for  breath,  black  in  the  face,  wildly  clutching  the 
air.  Here,  if  ever,  the  mother  needs  presence  of  mind.  Send 
for  a  doctor  immediately,  but  without  waiting  his  coming  give 
the  child  a  dose  of  Syrup  of  Ipecac.  If  possible  for  the  child 
to  drink,  make  it  take  a  cupful  of  warm  water.  The  Ipecac 
will  work  quicker  if  there  be  something  in  the  stomach. 
Vomiting  must  be  induced,  but  anyone  can  see  how  hard 
it  will  be  if  the  stomach  be  empty  as  it  usually  is.  Putting 
your  finger  down  the  throat  far  enough  to  gag  the  child  is 
sometimes  allowable,  but  do  it  carefully  so  as  not  to  injure 
mouth  or  throat  with  the  finger  nail.  Repeat  the  dose  of 
Ipe  cac  if  vomiting  does  not  speedily  ensue,  for  by  that  means 
the  rapidly  forming  phlegm  will  be  thrown  off.  In  some 
cases  in  the  writer's  experience,  a  tobacco  poultice  on  the 
throat  has  caused  loosening  of  the  phlegm  or  membrane,  and 
copious  vomiting  when  tracheotomy  seemed  the  only  alter- 
native. It  is  made  by  soaking  common  plug  tobacco  in 
warm  water  and  putting  it  on  warm,  binding  it  loosely  round 
the  throat. 

Alum  and  sugar,  equal  quantities,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  the 
mixture  dissolved  in  water  and  givtn  every  ten  or  twenty 
minutes  according  to  breathing.  Don't  attempt  to  blow  the 
powder  into  the  throat  as  is  occasionally  recommended. 
Give  nothing  dry,  it  increases  strangling  as  in  genuine 
membranons  croup  the  tendency  to  re-formation  of  the  mem- 
brane for  several  days  requires  continual  care  and  treatment. 
In  common  croup  the  attack  is  usually  over  within  a  few 
hours,  except  a  debilitated  condition  that  makes  another 
attack  the  following  night  possible  unless  guarded  against 
Not  so  true  croup,  where  there's  only  temporary  relief  day  or 
night  as  small  pieces  of  membrane  are  thrown  off. 

The  best  plan  known  to  the  profession,  recommended  by 
Dr.  Cohen  of  Philadelphia,  is  to  place  the  patient  as  soon  as 
the  presence  of  membrane  is  manifested,  in  a  closed  room 
heated  to  a  temperature  of  eighty  degrees,  which  should  be 
constantly  maintained  without  intermission  until  the  child  is 
out  of  danger.  The  room  is  then  surcharged  with  moisture 
by  hanging  pieces  of  cloth  or  towels,  wet  with  hot  water 
about  the  room.  Water  is  placed  upon  the  stove  or  gfrate 
and  by  putting  hot  flats  or  bricks  into  pans  of  water,  suffi- 
cient steam  is  generated  to  produce  considerable  moisture. 
It  is  claimed  the  steam  softens  the  membrane  and  causes  its 
exfoliation.  Turpentine  or  vinegar  can  be  added  to  the 
water  in  small  quantites  to  increase  the  penetrating  power  (A 
the  steam. 


This  plan  demands  conscientious,  painstaking  nurses ;  for, 
if  not  carried  out  in  full,  if  the  temperature  varies,  if  the 
room  is  now  full  of  steam,  again  destitute  of  it,  it  hastens  a 
fatal  issue.  AU  this  requires  work  as  the  writer  can  testify, 
havtng  as  she  believes  by  this  method,  combined  with  proper 
remedies,  Saved  at  least  tracheotomy,  probably  life. 

The  use  of  inhalers  and  the  inhalation  of  vapors  of  iodine, 
bromine  and  lime  are  all  excellent,  the  greatest  difficulty 
being  the  fright  and  stru^les  of  the  nearly  strangling  child 
which  prevent  their  satisfactory  use  in  any  other  method  than 
by  the  use  of  a  steam  atomizer,  and  often  the  child  is  so  afraid 
of  them  as  to  curtail  their  usefulness. 

Its  an  unfortunate  thing  that  so  many  mothers  hold  up  tiie 
doctor  as  a  bugaboo  who  will  come  and  cany  them  or  give 
them  bad  medicine  if  they  are  not  good,  and  that  instruments 
of  all  kinds  are  to  hurt.  It  makes  the  doctor's  life  much 
harder  than  necessary  when  treating  these  little  bits  at 
humanity  who  ought  to  love,  instead  of  fear. 

Sometimes  the  expedient  is  tried  of  putting  on  a  sponge  with 
the  following  solution :  One  drachm  bromide  of  potassium, 
one  grain  of  bromine,  one  ounce  of  water,  and  holding  the 
saturated  sponge  near  the  child's  nostrils. 

Tracheotomy  or  opening  into  the  larynx  is  a  last  resort, 
a  dernier  resort  at  best,  objected  to  by  friends,  dreaded  by 
physicians ;  it  is  neglected  until  the  little  sufferer  is  so  weak- 
ened by  lack  of  food  and  pure  air,  all  reasonable  hope  of 
standing  the  shock  of  the  operation  is  past  long  before  it  is 
performed.  It  is  mentioned  here  only  to  counsel  parents  not 
to  stay  the  physician's  hands  too  long,  if  he  thinks  it  necessary; 
else  you  will  only  have  to  regret  you  allowed  it  at  all,  it  was 
so  useless. 

 — Amelia  A.  Whitfield,  M.  V. 

Original  in  Good  Housbkbbping. 

THE  OLD  STOIE  HOUSE. 
The  dear  old  house  is  standing  still, 

Jnst  as  it  did,  dear  May, 
When  great-graadmothcr  morcd  about 

In  peaceful  happy  way. 

But  from  the  windows  deep  and  wide. 

No  smile  to  us  is  given ; 
The  face  that  met  us  at  the  door 

Is  smiling  now  in  Heaven. 

Grandmother,  too,  who  won  oar  hearts 

With  thick,  well-buttered  bread. 
Spread  deep  with  sugar  on  the  top. 

Before  we  went  to  bed ; 

And  who  such  stories  used  to  tdl, 

As  pleased  our  childish  ears ; 
Alas— sleeps  now  among  the  dead, 

Far  from  this  vale  of  tears. 

Gone  are  the  tiny  panes  of  glass. 

On  which  we  wrote  our  names ; 
Vonr's  close  to  Will's,  mine  next  to  Piank's, 

Onr  happy,  childish  flames. 

The  dear  old  stoop  is  growing  weak 

Where  once  we  took  our  tea. 
On  pleasant  summer  afternoons. 

From  care  and  trouble  free. 

Dear  mother  played  there  when  a  child. 

And  so  did  you  and  I ; 
Four  generations,  as  the  years 

Crept  slowly,  surely  by. 

Weddings,  births  atul  funerals 

The  dear  did  house  has  seen ; 
Smiles  and  tears,  hopes  and  fears, 

And  frolics  wild,  I  ween. 

But  now  it  stands  all  empty  there. 

Its  music  fled,  dear  May, 
And  my  eyes  are  red  with  weeping 
For  the  loved  ones  passed  away. 
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TH£  OTHOBUBE  OF  HOME. 

"Make  your  children  happy  in  their  yoath.  Let  distinction  come  to 
them  if  it  will,— but  let  them  now  break  and  eat  the  bread  of  Heaven 
with  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart,  and  send  portions  to  them  for 
whom  nothing  is  prepared."— ^luiiff. 

N  song  and  story,  from  time  indef- 
inite, the  family  fireside  has  been 
immortalized  as  the  focus  around 
which  have  clustered  the  dearest 
attractions  of  our  homes.  Such 
poetic  fancies  have  found  ready 
response  in  the  hearts  of  all  who 
turn  back  to  revisit  in  memory 
the  dear  scenes  of  youth.  But 
those  of  us  who,  in  ancient  Greek 
phrase,  have  "  climbed  the  moun- 
tain "  and  can  look  back  a  quarter 
of  a  centu^,  will  not  fail  to  see  that  a  change  in  this  regard 
has  invaded  our  American  homes.  That  change  has  come 
slowly,  but  surely,  until  the  beloved  shrine  of  our  childhood, 
the  dear  '*  Ingleside,"  is  no  longer  the  trysting  place  of 
other  years. 

Let  us  look  into  the  "keeping-room"  of  modem  days, 
modeled  in  some  aspects  after  the  traditions  of  "Auld  Lang 
Syne."  The  hearth  is  bright  and  glowing,  the  center-table  is 
laden  with  good  things  for  old  and  young,  the  circle  of  easy- 
chairs  is  complete,  holding  forth  a  mute  welcome  to  all — but 
the  family— where  is  it  ?  Should  we  institute  a  search,  we 
may  find  some  of  its  members— not  all  perhaps— but  we  may 
gain  a  clue  to  their  whexeabouts,  no  doubt. 

How  widely  they  are  scattered  within  an  hour)  The  "gude 
man,"  if  literary,  will  surely  be  in  his  library,  not  to  come 
forth  till  the  midnight  hour.  If,  however,  he  be  socially  in- 
clined, the  Club  is  apt  to  demand  his  presence.  Or,  if  he 
chance  to  be  a  man  of  "  affairs,"  some  important  business 
meeting  claims  him  six  n^hts  in  the  week.  The  wanderings 
of  the  mistress  of  the  manse  are  somewhat  more  circum- 
scribed, but  if  not  at  lecture,  or  concert,  or  charity  bazar,  she 
may  doubtless  be  found  in  nursery  or  play-room  caring  for 
the  younger  members  of  the  household  band. 

Of  course  we  all  know  of  homes  where  the  old-fashioned 
family  social  is  still  maintained.  The  writer  has  in  mind  a 
notable  example  in  a  neighboring  city  where  the  customs  of 
**  ye  olden  time  "  are  more  than  realized.  It  is  a  charming 
home-circle.  The  father,  a  business  man  of  large  wealth, 
comes  to  his  home  in  the  evening,  leaving  behind  his  worries 
in  the  shape  ot "  strikes  "  and  adjustments.  His  wife,  who  is 
a  complete  housekeeper,  is  ready  also  to  tiirow  aft  her  cares, 
and  they  meet  as  cordially  as  two  young  lovers.  Now  and 
then  they  spend  an  evening  out  together,  but  that  is  a  rare 
occasion.  In  a  large  and  luxurious,  but  homelike  room,  they 
are  almost  sure  to  be  found  after  the  six-o'clock  dinner. 
Their  children,  seven  in  number,  ranging  from  the  young 
man  of  twenty  to  the  little  girl  of  e^ht,  are  seldom  absent 
from  the  group— save  only  when  one  of  the  elder  sons  or 
daughters  may  be  off  at  school  or  college.  Reading,  music, 
games  and  conversation  pass  the  time;  and  when,  as  often 
happens,  a  guest  dro^s  in,  the  recreations  go  on,  and  he  goes 
away  delighted. 

But  T  hear  some  one  say,  That  is  a  fair  picture  to  look 
upon,  but  will  hardly  serve  as  a  model  in  these  modem  days." 
We  know  that,  my  dear  critic,  and  regret  that  this  real  picture 
is  so  rare  as  to  seem  almost  uiea/.  In  our  busy,  driving,  utili- 
tarian lives  it  is  not  hard  to  see  whither  we  are  trending.  We 
are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  we  love  home  less  than  our 
forefathers,  but  let  us  have  a  care  lest  outside  matters  usurp 
an  undue  share  of  time  and  our  children  be  de&auded  of 
that  goodly  heritage — a  home  education. 


What,  then,  is  our  substitute  for  the  old-fashioned  fireside  ? 
It  has  come  to  be  an  oft-repeated  axiom  that  the  only  oppor- 
tunity given  for  thousands  of  our  business  men  to  become 
acquainted  with  their  children  is  around  the  family  board. 
If  this  be  so,  with  what  dignity  and  importance  is  the  place 
invested !  And  how  each  one,  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest, 
should  be  laid  under  tribute  to  bring  his  or  her  offering  to  be 
laid  upon  the  altar  of  love's  ministries  I 

There  is  something  subtle  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  home, 
that  we  feel  most  sensibly,  yet  cannot  define,  and  surely  no- 
where is  this  influence  more  quickly  felt  than  at  the  family 
board. 

What  has  impressed  us  much  is  the  fact  that  so  often  men, 
who  are  really  kind  husbands  and  fathers,  sit  down  day  after 
day  with  their  families  and  bring  with  them  such  a  pre-occu- 
pied,  abstracted  manner  that  all  around  cannot  but  feel  the 
depressing  influence  of  their  presence.  We  claim  that  the 
family  table  is  the  place  for  leisure,  for  the  interchange  of 
the  sweet  courtesies  of  life.  But  if  instead  we  permit  our- 
selves to  be  unduly  hurried  or  absorbed,  like  passengers 
at  a  railway  eatii^-house,  then  we  suffer  a  noble  privilege 
to  degenerate  into  a  mechanical  or  ex«edingly  common- 
place affair. 

"  The  life  is  more  than  meat  and  the  body  than  raiment." 
We  believe  in  good  cooking.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  happiness  and  health  of  the  family.  But  the  mtnu  may 
be  choice,  the  details  carried  to  perfection,  and  yet  this  is 
not  enough.  There  must  be  good  cheer  as  well,  sunny  faces, 
bright  conversation  and,  we  repeat  it,  not  so  much  hurry. 

If  the  food  must  be  chiefly  prepared  by  the  wife  and 
mother,  let  her  so  strive  to  arrange,  by  system  and  fore- 
thought, her  bill  of  fare  that  she  may  be  able  to  sit  down  with 
her  family  and  break  the  bread  of  life  with  gladness,  instead 
of  the  weariness  often  experienced.  Let  the  dining-room  be 
one  of  the  brightest  in  the  house,  the  table  appointments 
faultless,  the  cooking  unexceptionable ;  but  above  all,  let  the 
spirit  of  kindliness  and  cheer  so  pervade  the  place  that  all 
may  feel  stimulated  and  strengthened,  not  only  in  body,  but 
in  mind  and  heart  as  welL 

O  fathers  and  mothers  1  ye  who  entertain  so  cordially  the 
transient  guest,  I  pray  you  give  your  best  to  those  children 
around  you — your  best  of  sympathy  and  brightness,  as  qell  as 
your  best  in  words  of  wisdom.  Day  by  day,  from  their  very 
babyhood,  by  word  and  mien  you  are  moulding  their  char- 
acters. Your  very  fam  have  an  influence  you  little  know. 
And  photographed  more  truely  than  any  tangible  picture  will 
be  your  images  upon  those  young  hearts  in  the  years  when 
they  will  take  your  places. 

Then  let  us  not  foi^:et  this  disHnctwe  home  education  of  our 
children ;  and,  if  the  old  fireside  must  be  a  power  of  the  past, 
let  us  see  to  it  that  we  fail  not  in  the  signal  opimrtunities 
given  in  diese  latter  days  around  the  family  table. 

—Mrs.  Af.  JI.  Faris. 


OrtglBal  In  Good  HoosBKKBriKc. 

BLAOX  FEFFEB. 
The  two  kinds  of  black  pepper  known  to  this  country 
come  from  Sumatra  and  Singapore.  Very  little  pepper  is 
dusted  before  it  is  ground,  notwithstanding  the  claims  of  spice 
grinders.  The  shell  or  skin  on  good  pepper  contains  the 
essential  constituents  of  the  spice  much  more  than  the  in- 
side or  kernel,  which,  when  free  from  the  shell  produces 
white,  not  black  pepper;  but  the  heavy  grains,  with  the 
shell  on,  make  the  best  pepper.  The  Singapore  pepper, 
which  is  the  best,  is  separated  into  heavy  and  light  grains 
and  the  better  quality— the  heavy— is  mostly  sold  whole, 
while  the  light  grains  are  It  is  bettM-fory^J^use- 

keeper  to  buy  whole  pepper  ana  grind^it  Rersfcur^o 
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TEE  EXTOHEir  AFB09. 

When  rr  Did  Good  Service  on  a  Man. 

OHN  had  been  hunting  for  a  girl  for 
weeks.  He  had  ridden  through 
mud  and  rain.  The  mistress  had 
dispatched  entreating  letters  to  her 
friends.  The  fact  was  known  far 
and  wide,  in  the  little  hamlet  where 
they  lived,  that  a  domestic  was  ur- 
gently needed.  Yet  none  appeared. 
The  domestic  atmosphere  began  to 
look  dark.  A  crisis  was  certainly 
at  hand.  The  girls  were  all  en- 
gaged, or  they  did  not  "  care  to  go 
out  to  service  "  with  a  perceptible 
toss  of  the  head.  Intelligence  offi- 
ces were  not  available  in  this  valley 
clinging  to  the  sparkling  Susque- 
hanna as  it  hurried  to  the  sea.  At 
last,  joyful  news,  they  had  the  re- 
fusal of  one  if  she  did  not  stay 
where  she  had  engaged,  "and  she 
did  not  much  think  she  should."  It  seemed  a  poor  sort  of  a 
hope,  but  when  two  others  appeared  ready  to  come  she  called, 
desiring  the  place,  and  was  engaged. 

Now  the  anxiety  was  past  and  the  domestic  machinery 
would  run  smoothly  of  course.  But  hist !  the  gods  do  not  re- 
veal their  most  surprising  moves  until  the  moment  comes. 
Two  weeks  of  considerable  comfort  passed  and  then  the  in- 
fluenza came.  It  came  to  stay.  Of  course  the  girl  was  the 
sickest  of  all.  Besides  all  that,  she  was  home-sick  and  accus- 
tomed to  being  petted.  The  washing  was  on  the  line,  but  she 
must  see  her  mother,  and  so  she  left  us.  It  was  too  late  to  se- 
cure the  other  girls  and  we  must  face  the  crisis  as  we  might. 

The  storks  had  promised  to  bring  a  baby  stork  into  the 
home  nest,  and  this  only  made  matters  more  serious  still. 
Here  were  three  children  to  be  fed  and  cared  for,  while  the 
house  mother  longed  to  brood  them  and  provide  for  them,  as 
was  her  wont,  but  this  could  not  be.  There  was  a  study  in 
this  home,  where  the  work  had  to  be  done  which  provided 
for  board  and  fireside,  but  its  door  must  be  closed  and  its  oc- 
cupant must  set  himself  to  solve  a  new  set  of  problems  that 
Meyer  and  Alford  threw  little  light  upon. 

Fortunately  for  him  and  those  about  him,  an  invalid  mother 
had  compelled  him  to  leam  something,  not  unwillingly,  of 
household,  ways  and  needs.  He  was  not  absolutely  help- 
less. The  dish-cloth  and  the  mixing  bowl  were  not  as  fa- 
miliar as  the  pen,  yet  he  was  not  quite  a  novice  in  their  use. 
Two  boys,  ten  and  twelve,  should  serve  their  apprenticeship. 

They  made  the  fire  in  the  morning,  cared  for  the  hens  and 
the  bay  filly,  carried  out  the  ashes  and  screened  the  coal,  and 
came  in  with  just  as  good  appetites  as  ever.  In  the  meantime 
the  "man  of  the  house"  had  cut  some  thin  slices  of  home- 
cured  pork,  put  them  in  the  spider  in  water,  allowed  them  to 
stand  on  the  stove  a  few  moments  until  freshened,  then  poured 
off  the  water  and  fried  them  a  crisp  brown.  Then  the  cold 
beaten  potato  was  put  in  and  warmed.  Then  he  entered  the 
pantry,  took  down  the  mixing  bowl,  put  in  a  cupful  and  a  half 
of  buttermilk,  a  teaspoonful  of  soda,  a  generous  pinch  of  salt, 
a  half  cupful  of  molasses,  a  cupful  and  a  half  of  wheat  flour 
and  one  of  Graham  right  from  the  mill.  This  was  stirred  to  a 
thick  batter,  falling  easily  from  the  spoon.  The  gem  pan  had 
been  heating  on  the  stove,  now  it  was  thoroughly  greased  and 
the  batter  put  in  with  the  spoon  ;  the  pan  was  now  put  in  the 
oven.  The  water  was  beginning  to  steam  in  the  teakettle, 
and  five  cupfuls  was  poured  over  two  tablespoon fuls  of  coffee 
in  a  clean  pot,  and  it  was  set  on  the  stove.  The  <^eam  was 


skimmed  from  a  quart  of  milk  and  a  small  pitcherful  of  the 

milk  put  on  the  stove  to  heat.  And  now  breakfast  was  served. 
Graham  gems,  warmed  potato,  coffee.  The  hot  milk  and 
coffee  were  poured  into  the  cup  at  the  same  time ;  a  little  of 
the  thick  cream  was  added.  This  may  seem  a  small  affair,  in 
the  telling,  but  it  meant  a  good  deal  to  that  man. 

The  boys  washed  up  the  dishes  and  set  the  kitchen  to  rights. 
They  prepared  the  potatoes  for  dinner,  the  turnip  and  the 
squash.  When  the  time  came  for  dinner  to  be  prepared,  the 
potatoes  were  put  in  a  steam  kettle  with  the  vegetables.  In 
a  little  less  than  an  hour  they  were  ready  to  take  up.  The 
squash  and  the  turnip  were  each  mashed  and  prepared  with 
salt  and  pepper  and  butter ;  the  potatoes  having  been  thor- 
oughly drained  were  put  into  a  dry  kettle,  with  salt,  a  trifle  of 
milk  and  beaten  until  white  as  snow,  then  dished  up  and  butter 
and  pepper  added.  Then  the  bread  toaster  was  brought  out, 
the  beefsteak  laid  on  (porterhouse),  covered  with  a  tin  and 
constantly  turned  over  the  hot  coals.  Now  the  dinner  was 
complete. 

Snow  Potatoes.  Porterhouse  S^k. 

Squash.  Turnip. 
Apple  Pie.  Cookies. 

Which  a  kind  neighbor  had  benevolently  baked. 

The  tea  was  very  simple.  A  dozen  slices  of  bread  were 
toasted  quickly,  dipped  in  hot  water  and  laid  in  a  shallow 
dish.  The  spider  was  filled  nearly  full  of  milk,  salt  and  butter 
added,  and  allowed  to  come  to  a  boil.  A  half  cupful  of  cold 
milk,  with  three  and  a  half  dessert  spoonfuls  of  flour,  well 
stirred  into  a  paste,  were  added  and  allowed  to  boil  again, 
and  at  once  taken  off  the  stove  and  poured  over  the  bread, 
and  we  had  the  Yankee  cream  toast  of  our  mothers.  This,  with 
black  tea  brewed  in  a  clean  teapot  with  fresh  hot  water,  satis- 
fled  our  hunger,  as  the  cake  trunk  still  afforded  some  relief. 

This  is  only  a  specimen  day  of  how  the  apron  was  worn. 
Wheat  gems,  with  sour  cream,  griddle  cakes,  fried  pork  with 
egg  batter,  plain  bread  and  butter,  gave  some  variety.  Baked 
sweet  potatoes  gave  a  pleasant  relish  to  the  cream  toast.  One 
thing  the  "man  of  the  house"  prided  himself  on  was  his 
stews.  Boiled  beef  cut  up  fine  in  a  spider  with  a  knife,  water 
added,  a  sliced  onion,  a  tomato,  a  stalk  of  celery,  a  little 
dusted  mint.  All  this  allowed  to  boil  slowly,  with  salt,  black 
and  red  pepper.  The  boys,  with  that  elegant  frankness  so 
characteristic  o£  their  tribe,  pronounced  it  "  dandy."  The 
cold  mashed  or  beaten  potato  was  sometimes  cut  in  slices  for 
breakfast  and  fried  on  a  griddle. 

For  six  weeks  this  sort  of  thing  continued,  and  in  the  mean- 
time a  little  stork  had  flown  to  the  nest,  a  nurse  was  added  to 
the  household,  and  six  mouths  had  to  be  filled  by  the  cook. 
It  seems  an  amusing  thing  to  write  about,  and  yet  upon  such 
humble  facts  therein  turn  the  larger  circles  of  mightier 
things.  It  meant  anxiety,  the  turning  of  unaccustomed  hands 
to  household  ways,  the  learning  how  heavy  is  the  burden,  how 
monotonous  the  round  of  woman's  work.  It  would  do  many 
men  good,  a  visible  means  of  grace,  to  shut  them  into  a  coun- 
try kitchen  without  the  modern  improvements  for  a  week. 
How  docile  they  would  be  for  a  time. 

The  "  man  of  the  house  "  said  that  stove  was  a  delusion  and 
snare,  "  For  ways  that  were  dark  and  tricks  that  were  vain ;  it 
"  took  the  cake,"  or  rather  burned  it ;  it  was  a  fiend  in  iron,  red 
hot  or  stone  cold  at  the  inopportune  time.  He  began  to  see 
that  the  mother  of  a  home  has  no  sinecure,  but  occupies  a  po- 
sition second  to  none  In  influence,  with  fortitude  which  only 
God  and  angels  recognize.  And  when  he  laid  down  the  scep- 
ter to  the  raven-haired  maid  who  came  at  last,  it  was  with  de- 
vout thankfulness  that  every  chick  in  the  nest,  from  tall  hof 
to  wee  nursling  with  just  opened  eyes,  had  been  well  cared  for 
by  those  angels  who  do  alwajrs  behold^the  face  of  the  Father. 

Digitized  byAyjj^  Cout^  Parson." 
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HOWE'S  WIDDEE. . 

No,  Joe,  old  feller,  I  thank  ye, 

But  I  never  tech  it  now ; 
It's  been  nigh  three  year  an*  a  half 

Since  we  knocked  off,  me  an*  Dow;— 
Vou  mind  how  we  chum'd  together. 

Him  an'  me,  when  you  worked  here  f 
Well,  Joe,  it  lasted  to  the  end,— 

Nigh  onto  fifteen  year. 

D'ye  know  I  loved  the  feller — 

Ves,  it  does  soand  queer,  I  know. 
To  hear  a  rough,  old  miner  talk 

Like  a  school-girl  Iwnt  her  bean, 
Bat  *tis  Gospil  trath,  an'  yisterday, 

When  they  laid  the  boy  away, 
I  cried  like  some  weak  woman, 

An*  I've  thought  uv  him  all  day. 

Bill  wasn't  a  gineral  favorite, 

I  know,  Joe,  in  the  mines, 
Bnt  he  was  soft  an'  tender 

As  a  woman  is,  by  times. 
Once,  when  I  was  down  with  few. 

Night  an'  day  he  watched  by  me. 
An'  a  better  nurse  an'  tenderer, 

A  woman  conld  not  be. 

He  hadn't  much  religion, 

But  I  hev  seen  him  pray— 
'Twas  the  night  they  thought  I  wonldnt  last 

To  see  the  break  o'  day ; 
He  never  knowed  I  watched  him, 

Poor  Bill,  as  be  kneeled  there, 
Holdin'  my  poor,  weak  hand  in  his, 

His  head  bowed  low  in  prayer. 

I  can't  say  that  his  prayer  e'er  reached 

The  ears  of  the  christian's  God,— 
But  I'm  alive  an'  well  to-day, 

Though  he  sleeps  'neath  the  sod. 
How  was  it  we  qtdt  drinkin'  i 

Yes,  I  know  we  both  drunk  hard, 
An'  many  the  hard-earned  dollar 

We  drunk  up,  me  an'  pard. 

But  one  night  down  in  Frisco, 

Him  an'  me  shook  hands  an'  swore 
So  long  as  Dan.  Rowe's  widder  lived, 

We'd  tech  the  sttiff  no  more. 
'Twas  down  in  Grant's— you  know  tlie  place— 

Poor  devil,  he's  dead  since  then,— 
I  hope  God  will  foi^ve  him, 

Bnt  he  kept  a  fearful  den. 

Well,  a  crowd  of  us  was  there  one  night, 

A'drinkin'  an'  tellin'  yams, 
When  m  walked  Rowe's  wife,  pale  as  death, 

Widt  a  little  one  in  her  arms. 
Rowe  felt  ashamed  an'  mad  o'  coarse. 

To  hev  his  wife  seen  there. 
Among  so  many  drunken  sots. 

An'  begun  to  rail  and  swear. 

He  ordered  her  to  leave  the  place. 
An'  tried  to  push  her  oat ; 

Bat  she  cried,  an'  dung  Cast  to  him, 
An'  tried  to  coax  the  /m/ 

To  go  home  with  her,  but  in  a  rage. 
He  struck  her  on  the  head, 

A  brutal  blow,  that  brought  the  blood- 
She  fell  like  one  struck  dead. 

We  had  been  smilin*  at  the  sc^^^ 

Till  this,  an'  makin '  jest, 
But  when  we  saw  bim  stWJce 

We  all  was  ap  an'  dresi'd,  ^olf^ 


An'  ready  to  defend  her. 

Our  blood  at  fever  heat— 
A  man  don't  mind  a  square  man-fight, 

But  to  see  a  woman  beat 

By  a  cowardly,  drunken  husband^ 

Was  too  much  for  us  all. 
An'  soon,  nigh  every  looker  on. 

Was  mixed  up  in  the  brawl. 
Besides,  we'd  all  knowed  Mary, 

Or  most  all,  many  a  year, 
An*  knowed  no  better  woman  lived 

In  either  hemisphere. 

An'  some  of  us  in  other  days, 

Hed  learned  to  love  her,  Joe, 
Poor  Bill  an'  me  both  fancied  her, 

But  she  loved  only  Rowe. 
Well,  all  these  things  considered, 

Of  course  we  took  her  par^ 
An'  in  the  snarl  a  pistol  ball 

Went  through  her  husband's  heart. 

'Twas  never  knowed  who  sent  it. 

We  was  all,  so  in  a  heap — 
Thank  God  I  didn't  do  it, 

Nor  poor  Bill,  now  asleep. 
It  might  hev  been  an  accident, 

But  them  aint  thoughts  o'  mine. 
For  Rowe,  ye  know,  wa'nt  pop'lar 

Along  about  that  time. 

'Twas  hinted  that  he  knowed  a  deal 

More  than  he  dared  to  tell 
'Bout  a  certain  Mexican  found  dead 

In  Brayley's  lower  dell ; 
An'  that  Mexican  had  friends  that  night, 

In  that  cursed  beer-saloon, 
just  mad  enough,  an'  drunk  enough. 

To  send  him  to  his  doom. 

But  Joe,  had  you  seen  that  woman. 

Could  you  hev  heard  her  wall, 
An'  call  to  that  dead  man,  while  the  blood 

Run  down  her  face  so  pale, 
I  think  you'd  a  joined  with  Bill  an'  me. 

And  swore  off  there  an'  then. 
Before  Rowe's  corpse,  an'  weepin'  wife, 

An'  them  twenty  or  thirty  men. 

There  wasn't  a  dry  eye  there,  Joe., 

Not  one  in  all  the  crowd. 
An'  some,  the  most  soft  hearted. 

Actually  bawled  out  loud. 
We  wa'nt  the  only  fellers  thne 

Who  swore  they'd  drunk  their  last. 
But  most  (tf  'em  slipped  up  a^tn 

When  the  tragedy  blowed  past. 

But  Bill  an'  me  hung  to  it, 

^An  the  dimes  we'd  a  spent  for  rum. 
We  sent  each  month  with  a  kindly  word. 

To  the  widder  an'  little  one, 
Because  we  alius  took  some  blame 

For  the  murder  done  that  night. 
For  we  had  asked  Rowe  in  there. 

An'  helped  to  git  him  tight 

Bill  sent  his  last  a  week  ago. 

But,  as  I  said  before, 
So  long  as  she's  a  widder. 

With  a  tittle  one,  an'  poor, 
I'll  never  drink  another  glass. 

But  keep  right  on,  the  same 
As  Bill'd  a  done,  had  he  been  spared-* 

Good-day,  Joe,  here's  my  train. 


—E.  B.  Lowe, 
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STJVBAT  BBEA£FAST8. 

From  one  Year's  End  to  Another. 

j^^HE  subject  of  Sunday  dinners  has 

reLi'ived  some  attention  in  these 
columns,  but  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  any  allusion  to  the 
first  meal  of  the  week.  One 
writer  has  suggested  that  every- 
thing about  the  meals  on 
Sunday  be  different  from 
what  is  used  or  provided 
on  other  days.  Perhaps 
our  Sunday  morning  bill 
of  fare  has  been  an  un- 
conscious outgrowth  of  this  idea.  I  say,  unconscious,  for 
there  is  no  remembrance  in  the  family  of  how  or  when  the 
custom  began,  but  it  is  now  recognized  as  a  law,  unalterable 
as  those  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  that  we  shall  have  cod- 
fish balls  and  biscuit  for  breakfast  Sunday  morning. 

Doubtless  you  are  surprised  to  hear  how  simple.  But  we 
have  been  surprised  to  find  how  heartily  and  thoroughly  it 
has  been  appreciated  by  the  many  different  persons  who 
have  sat  at  our  table.  Codfish  being  an  article  of  food 
against  which  many  people  have  a  prejudice,  it  has  been 
amusing  in  several  instances  to  notice  how  quickly  the  taste 
for  it  in  this  shape  has  been  acquired.  At  first,  something 
else  would  be  provided,  but  they  were  urged  to  just  try  one, 
which  they  would  do  with  the  result  that  an  extra  supply 
must  soon  be  provided. 

Our  fish  balls  are  made  after  a  recipe  a  little  different  from 
any  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  substantially  as  follows :  I  can- 
not give  any  exact  quantities,  which  must  be  gauged  by  the 
size  of  the  family,  but  the  proportion  of  potato  should  be 
twice  that  of  fish.  Boil  the  fish  in  two  waters,  remove  the 
bones  and  chop  with  the  potato  very  fine,  takii^  pains  that 
they  become  well  mixed  in  tiie  process.  Add  nothing  but 
pepper  and  salt.  We  have  sometimes  added  a  beaten  egg, 
but  do  not  consider  it  any  improvement;  if  care  is  taken  to 
chop  fine,  no  moistening  is  necessary.  Many  recipes  require 
the  potato  to  be  mashed,  but  we  have  found  better  results  to 
follow  from  chopping  fine.  Another  point  sometimes  for- 
gotten, is  the  salt.  As  codfish  is  usually  quite  salt,  it  is  nat- 
ural to  think  no  more  will  be  required,  but  if  boiled  in  two 
waters,  as  suggested,  the  strong  taste  sometimes  noticed 
will  not  only  be  removed,  but  the  salt  also.  Neglect  to  sup- 
ply this  loss  gives  a  very  flat  taste  to  the  potato.  In  making 
up,  the  balls  may  be  large  or  small  as  suits  the  fancy ;  we 
have  an  idea  of  late  that  small  ones  are  more  dainty  and 
appetizing.  These  preparations  are  usually  made  the  even- 
ing before. 

For  cooking,  we  use  a  spider  or  skillet  filled  almost  full  of 
fat  kept  and  used  for  this  purpose.  The  whole  secret  of  suc- 
cess lies  in  the  cooking,  and  success  in  this  means  keeping 
the  fat  as  hot  as  possible  without  burning  and  having  sufii- 
cient  to  entirely  cover  the  balls.  I£  kept  at  this  high  tem- 
perature, they  will  quickly  assume  the  rich  brown  color  so 
desirable,  and  when  placed  on  brown  paper  to  drain,  will 
leave  scarcely  a  trace  of  grease.  Manyfailures  have  resulted 
from  lack  of  sufficient  heat,  though  at  the  time  attributed  to 
other  causes.  Various  theories  have  been  advanced  to  account 
for  the  facts  that  sometimes  the  balls  would  come  to  pieces,  in- 
stead of  remaining  compact ;  that  sometimes  they  would  soak 
fat  so  as  to  be  absolutely  uneatable,  or  would  not  become 
brown,  etc.  But  they  have  all  been  proved  to  have  one  common 
cause— the  fat  was  not  hot  enough.  The  best  rule  I  know  of 
is,  when  the  fat  begins  to  smoke,  put  in  your  balls,  but  be 
sure  it  is  ^/  hot   When  all  are  done,  strain  the  fat  and  it 


is  ready  for  use  next  time.  If  properly  cooked,  very  little  U 

it  will  have  been  consumed. 

The  biscuits  may  be  either  made  with  baking  powder  small 
and  crisp,  an  essential  point  in  all  baking  for  our  family,  or 
raised  biscuit,  baked  with  the  bread  the  day  before,  and 
simply  heated,  while  the  fish  balls  are  cooking. 

The  remainder  of  the  breakfast  consists  of  clear,  rich  coffee 

and  according  to  the  season,  berries,  fresh  or  canned  or  some 

relish,  lettuce,  raw  tomatoes,  etc.,  but  our  experience  of  over 

two  years  has  given  us  no  reason  to  change  our  regular  bill 

of  fare  already  given.    Biscuit  frequently  appear  on  the 

table,  but  the  fish  balls  are  reserved  exclusively  for  Sunday 

morning.   Everybody  is  satisfied  and  for  at  least  one  med 

of  the  week  the  always  recurring  question.  What  shall  we  eat, 

is  permanently  answered.  _ 

—Adelaide  G.  MardmL 


Original  In  Good  HouasKSBriNG. 

BETTnrO  THE  TABLR 

With  cheeks  like  the  rose  that  in  sammer-time  flows 

In  the  old-fashioned  garden  at  home, 
With  eyes  like  twin  wells  and  with  black  hair  that  tells 

Curly  treason  to  hair-pin  apd  comb. 

With  footsteps  as  light  and  with  apron  as  white 

As  the  foam  on  a  wave  o*  the  sea,  . 
Bonny  sweet  Mabel  was  setting  the  table. 

Was  setting  the  table  for  tea. 

While  John  by  the  window  was  talking  with  dad 

About  witch-grass  and  sUples  and  rings. 
Of  lumber  and  teams  while  his  honest  heart  dreams 

A  fond  dream  of  far  different  things. 

For  John  had  come  over  to  ask  ae^hbor  Brown 

For  the  loan  of  a  plow,  but  hU  hat 
And  his  Snnday  coat  took  a  brash  £ar  remote 

From  an  every-day  errand  like  that 

And  still  on  the  subject  of  lumber  and  teams 

With  dad's  views  he  is  fain  to  agree, 
But  he  wonders  meanwhile  if  Mabel's  sweet  smile 

Presages  a  bidding  to  tea. 

And  when  for  a  moment  they  left  him  alone 

With  the  table,  the  tea  and  the  ca^ 
To  settle  his  doubt  it  was  quickly  found  out 

What  this  amorous  swain  wouW  be  at. 

With  fish-rod  and  hook  from  the  neighboring  brook 

And  its  wild  piscatorial  joys, 
In  a  moment  more  to  the  half-open  door 

Came  the  farmer's  two  tow-headed  boys. 

The  foremost  looked  in,  then  be  turned  with  a  grin 

And  he  whispered  "  As  sure  as  the  fates. 
Look  Bill,  by  hooky,  I'll  bet  you  a  cookie 

That  the  great  spoon  is  etmntimg  tk* plaits.'* 

Last  night  'twas  my  fate  to  be  walking  quite  late 

Past  John's  modest  house  in  the  lane, 
The  kitchen  was  near  and  the  story  quite  clear. 

That  the  lamplight  had  told  on  the  pane. 

From  the  stove  and  the  cat  to  the  rocker  and  mat 

All  things  looked  suspiciously  new, 
And  being  sweet  Mabel  was  setting  the  table. 

Was  setting  the  table  for  twc. 

 Alue  O.  Darlmg. 

It's  an  owercome  sooth  for  iigib  an'  yooth, 

An'  it  brooks  wi*  nae  denial. 
That  the  dearest  friends  are  the  wildest  friends, 

And  the  young  are  just  on  trial. 

There's  a  rival  bauld  wi'  young  an*  anld. 

And  it's  him  that  has  bereft  me  I 
For  the  surest  friends  are  the  auldest  friends. 

And  the  maist  o'  mines  hae  left  me. 

There  are  kind  hearts  still,  for  friends  to  fill. 

And  fools  to  take  and  break  tbem ; 
But  the  nearest  friends  are  the  auldest  friends, 

And  the  grare's  the  place  to  ^eek  them.— Jp4|Z.  SUvnum. 
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FAULT  FASmOVS  AHD  FAHGIE8. 

XXVI. 

Coming  Spking  Styus— Undisputed  Rkion  of  thk  Dibxctoire— 
Brochi  Woolens,  Alpacas  and  Sukmbk  Cottons. 

WE  are  upon  the  eve  of  an  ultra-change 
in  dress.  The  tendencies  of  fashion 
have  been  indicated  before,  but  what 
has  previously  been  merely  a  ten- 
dency becomes  now  the  prevailing 
mode,  which  sweeps  away  all  remnant 
of  the  draperies  and  bouffant  styles 
of  the  past.  All  the  plates  shown  for 
spring  thus  far  are  I^irectolre  in  the 
extreme  sense  of  the  word.  The  only 
concession  to  the  past  is  the  reten- 
tion of  the  toumure,  though  in  a  modified  form.  It  is  quite 
probable,  however,  diat  bustles  will  be  entirely  abandoned  for 
summer  gowns. 

SPRING  WOOLENS. 

The  first  woolens  which  will  be  selected  for  early  spring 
gowns  are  light  soft  serge  with  a  perceptible  twill.  The  wool- 
ens are  imported  in  a  variety  of  artistic  old  colors  revived 
Uom  tht  Diratoireptnod  and  notably  in  natural  grays  and 
suede  colors.  Green,  in  the  new  bluish  cast  called  Dragon- 
green,  and  in  the  already  familiar  grayish  greens  known  as 
Empire,  will  continue  to  be  popular.  Rosewood  brown,  cop- 
per-red and  new  shades  of  blue  as  intense  as  the  old  Mazarini 
hues  are  shown  among  the  new  goods.  From  all  this  medley 
of  colors,  refined  women  will  probably  choose  the  natural 
colors  for  street-wear,  while  more  vivid  tints  will  be  used  in 
the  house.  The  distinctively  new  feature  of  the  season's  im- 
portation of  woolen  goods  is  the  revival  of  an  old  one,  the 
introduction  again  of  the  elaborate  brochS  woolen  of  the  age  of 
Pompadour  and  Watteau.  This  work  produces  a  raised  figure 
which  simulates  in  artistic  shading  and  outline  the  work  of 
embroidery,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  superior  to  the  brocaded 
work  of  the  Jacquard  loom.  Every  shade  of  twilled  woolen 
is  shown  in  plain  goods,  and  in  goods  with  brocaded  grounds 
the  leaf,  flower  or  fruit  of  the  design  is  wrought  in  thread 
of  silk,  mohair  or  wool  in  a  deep  border  on  one  side  and 
a  narrow  one  on  the  other.  Only  a  yard  and  three-quar- 
ters or  less  of  this  double^width  goods  is  selected  to  com- 
bine with  the  plain  fabric.  It  is  usually  arranged  as  the 
front  breadth  only  with  the  deep  border  at  the  bottom,  while 
the  narrow  border  is  torn  ^  to  form  the  trimmings  of 
the  bodice.  In  some  cases  the  bordered  material  forms  the 
entire  underskirt,  while  the  plain  n\aterial  falls  over  it,  merely 
displaying  the  lower  edge  of  the  underskirt  at  the  side  and 
back  and  also  displaying  usually  all  the  front  breadth.  There 
are  many  woolens  brocaded  in  all-over  design  with  bramble 
leaf  or  with  clusters  of  raspberry  fruit  and  flowers.  Such 
woolens  are  especially  pretty  in  pale  suede  color  or  old- 
fashion  mode  with  hroc^  %ures  in  silver  white  or  in  the  cool 
bkie-greens,  which  seem  exactly  suited  to  spring,  with  bro- 
caded or  white  figures  of  fltur  de  Us,  the  graceful  leaf  and 
flower  on  its  long  slender  stem  arrai^ed  to  form  a  deep  bor- 
der to  a  tablier  front. 

MOHAIRS  AND  BRILLIANTINBS. 

While  these  woolens  are  the  first  choice  for  the  cool  days 
of  spring,  later  in  the  season  and  during  the  summer  mohairs 
— a  revival  of  old-fashioned  alpaca — will  be  probably  more 
sought  after  than  any  other  goods.  They  are  imported  in 
colors,  especially  in  light  shades  of  gray  pale  suede  and  tan 
colors  in  plain  goods  and  in  brochi  patterns  of  borders  or  all- 
over  patterns  for  combination.  A  large  consignment  of  fine 
black  alpaca  anc)  brilUantines  has  been  imported  this  season 


and  will  be  sold  in  grade,  ranging  in  price  from  fifty  cents  to 
f  2  a  yard.  The  best  choice  for  a  person  desiring  to  make 
up  a  useful  dress  thus  early  in  the  season  for  summer  would  be 
one  of  these  brilliantines,  of  which  a  good  quality  can  be  pur- 
chased at  about  J  t  .25  a  yard  as  soon  as  the  spring  importation 
is  placed  on  the  retail  counters.  Such  a  gown  should  be  made 
combined  with  moir^  silk  or  soft  corded  faille-Fran^ais ;  the 
alpaca  forming  the  DirectX  polonaise  with  trimming,  pocket 
flaps  and  vest  of  moir^  and  open  to  show  a  front  breadth  of 
moir^  laid  in  large  side  pleats  or  gathered  in  the  belt  to  form 
a  full  tablier  front,  hanging  plain  from  the  belt  to  the  lower 
edge.  The  prevalence  of  princess  effects  in  the  gown  is  so 
pronounced  a  feature  of  the  coming  season  that  it  will  require 
all  the  ingenuity  of  the  economic  woman  to  model  over  last 
spring's  dresses  with  basque  waists  into  gowns  with  clinging 
sides,  falling  in  unbroken  lines  from  the  shoulder  over  the 
hip  to  the  edge  of  the  skirt. 

Importers  are  triumphant  and  believe  they  have  new  styles 
which  will  nerassitate  new  gowns  entire  and  do  away  with 
making  over  and  matchii^.  The  brocaded  or  brocki  wool 
goods  are  expensive,  but  so  little  is  required  to  make  an  ele- 
gant gown  that  in  the  end  the  dress  will  not  be  as  expensive 
as  when  wool  was  combined  extensively  with  silk  and  veK 
vet.  Luxurious  women  will  continue  to  use  silk  linings  and 
foundation  skirts;  these  are  such  an  improvement  in  every 
way  that  they  havef  become  a  necessity,  if  one  would  enjc^  a 
perfectly-fitting  bodice  molded  to  the  figure  yet  never  com- 
pressing it,  and  skirts,  ideally  light  in  weighty  yet  elegant  in 
cut  and  drapery. 

GINGHAMS  AND  SUMMER  COTTONS. 

The  dainty  figures  and  figured  stripes  of  First  Empire 
period  are  reproduced  in  the  new  ginghams  which  are  now 
displayed  on  the  shop-counter  early  in  January  for  winter 
sewing,  during  Lent  and  mid-winter.  The  lace  stripes  of  last 
season  are  shown  again,  but  in  more  delicate  colors  than  last 
season.  French  colors  of  the  Watteau  period  prevail.  The  old 
colors  of  Sevres  porceLiins,  the  pale,  turquoise  blue,  Dubarry 
rose  shades,  pale  pink,  and  Mazarine  blue  and  yellow  of 
"  soft  paste  "  porcelains  that  Watteau  painted  are  reproduced 
in  the  new  cottons.  Thus  we  have  inch-wide  stripes  of  pale- 
blue  and  pink  side  by  side  and  alternating  with  a  white  stripe 
in  lace  effect.  Again  this  lace  stripe  is  decorated  with  lines 
in  a  medley  of  colors  in  chend  effect  or  scattered  with  tiny 
figures  not  larger  than  a  pin-head  like  rose-buds  and  Hly-bells; 
or  the  lace  stripe  is  decorated  with  raised  thread  on  the  edge 
or  with  the  tiniest  scattered  figures,  aiid  such  stripes  alternate 
with  inch  bands  of  Dubarry  rose,  a  color  similar  to  the 
crushed  strawberry  of  several  seasons  ago;  or  the  band  of 
color  is  drE^n^preen  or  pale  Empire-green  in  gray  tones.  A 
few  la^,  pronounced  plaids  in  fine  colorings  are  shown,  but 
as  a  rule  stripes  prevail.  The  cotton  will  be  made  into 
simple  gowns  in  Empire  style  with  wide  belts  in  connection 
with  the  new  embroideries  in  fine,  needle-work  pattern,  copied 
from  old  embroidery  ot  the  First  Empire  style. 

FANCIES  FOR  SPRING. 

AH  sleeves  for  spring  and  especially  for  summer  gowns  will 
be  considerably  shorter  than  any  that  have  been  worn.  Very 
pretty  sleeves  are  shown  on  some  of  the  new  plates  quite  full 
from  tile  shoulder  to  tiie  straight  band  which  holds  the  sleeve 
only  a  few  inches  below  the  elbow.  A  pointed  band  also 
girds  down  the  sleeve  in  about  the  middle  of  the  upper  arm. 

The  short  sleeve  is  already  so  much  an  accepted  fact  that 
the  leading  importers  of  gloves  are  supplying  their  counters 
with  mousquetaire  gloves  in  eight-button  lengths  to  meet  the 
change  in  style.  It  is  said  that  suede  gWes  will  u  com- 
pletely supersede  polished  or  ]^^a[glp^^^r|(<^ing 
wear  as  they  have  for  evening  wear.  O 
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QOOD  HOUSBKBSPIKO. 


The  JDirec^ire  veil  which  has  appeared  recently  in  our  city 
streets  is  a  Ane,  dotted  net  which  is  gathered  on  the  hat  with 
a  fine  ribbon  finished  with  a  deep  fall  of  lace  under  the  chin, 
where  it  is  again  gathered  to  the  throat  and  thtis  entirely 
covers  the  hair.  This  has  met  with  general  favor  outside  of 
New  Yoiic  and  some  of  the  larger  Eastern  cities.  The  caged 
effect  of  this  does  not  make  it  a  favorite  with  fastidious 
women  who  are  adopting  fine  veils  of  real  lace  which  cover 
the  face,  fall  below  the  chin  in  a  border  of  medium  width,  but 
are  not  gathered  down  in  "cage  effect."  Such  a  veil  may  be 
worn  with  a  small  bonnet,  but  the  gathered  veil  is  only  suit- 
able for  a  large  hat 

  — Beletia  Rowe. 

Original  In  Good  Hodbbkufinq, 

FEEDnra  a  biq  oitt. 

The  business  of  producing  and  providing  food  for  mankind 
furnishes  a  livelihood  to  a  majority  of  the  race.  Generals  in 
command  of  armies  of  20,000  or  5(^000  men  have  Jieen  brought 
to  ignominious  defeat  and  flifi^t  for  the  lack<of  power  to  sup- 
ply them  with  food ;  and  yet  a  population  of  two  and  one-half 
million  people  in  and  around  New  York  is  supplied  with  food 
every  day  and  forevery  meal  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Ten 
thousand  head  of  cattle  are  slaughtered  every  week  to  pro- 
vide New  York  with  beef,  and  that  is  not  more  than  one- 
half  the  beef  that  is  oinsumed  there.  Some  of  the  beef 
comes  in  on  foot ;  the  rest  in  refrigerator  cars  from  the  West 
Swine  are  brought  in  dressed;  but  sheep  are  all  killed  in  the 
city.  The  greater  part  of  the  fresh  fish  supply  of  the  city 
comes  in  refrigerator  cars  from  Boston  and  Gloucester ;  the 
rest  comes  to  the  markets  in  fishing-boats.  Enough  fish  is 
kept  ahead  in  the  cold  storehouses  to  last  the  city  two  or  three 
weeks. 

The  vegetables  come  from  almost  everywhere.  Lettuce 
is  mainly  brought  from  near  Boston,  where  one  firm  ships 
#100,000  worth  of  it  each  year.  Enormous  amounts  of  celeiy 
come  from  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  The  South  supplies  the  early 
vegetables,  and  some  of  them  come  from  Florida.  They 
come  on  refrigerator  cars  and  because  they  can  be  safely  ship- 
ped and  easily  kept,  they  no  longer  command  fabulous  prices. 
But  the  bulk  of  the  green  vegetable  business  is  still  done  in 
the  old  way  by  farmers  who  come  in  from  their  places  five  to 
thirty  and  more  miles  away  and  sell  their  produ<»  from  their 
wagons.  Some  of  them  start  in  the  afternoon  and  drive  all 
night,  often  sleeping  on  their  wagons  and  only  waking  when 
their  trained  horses  have  brought  them  to  the  ferries  at  one 
and  two  o'clock  at  night  The  Gansevoort  market  is  the  only 
place  where  they  are  allowed  to  expose  their  "  truck  "  forsale 
in  the  city,  and  there  it  is  sold  to  dealers.  In  summer  time  as 
many  as  3,000  wagons  a  day  are  driven  in. 

The  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills  daily  contribute  the  milk  that 
New  York  consumes  the  next  day.  The  farmer  gets  from 
one  and  one-half  to  two  and  one-half  cents  a  quart  for  it  and 
the  consumer  pays  eight  and  ten.  The  difference  is  divided 
among  the  railroads,  commission  merchants  and  peddlers,  the 
latter  getting  several  cents  a  quart.  One  of  the  curious  things 
dt  the  provision  business  is  that  eggs  laid  in  Holland  and  Ger- 
many get  to  New  York  in  less  time  than  from  some  Western 
States  and  are  actually  cheaper  than  fresh  eggs  laid  in  this 
country,  the  reason  being  that  they  are  rated  as  '*  limed  eggs." 


Coiiqrfled  for  Good  Hodssksbpino. 

WISE  BATnroB  wm  said. 

Want  of  punctuality  ruins  thousands. 

Think  twice  before  you  throw  away  a  shilling. 

The  rain  falls  in  drops,  but  washes  the  whole  earth. 

If  you  want  to  love  your  fellow  men  have  mercy  on  them. 

A  man  with  good  credit  nevo'  mns  after  patent  medidnes. 

Pay  for  your  wife's  bonnet  when  your  milliner  sends  it  home. 


THE  OOZT  OOBSER. 


OYSTER  SCOLLOP  AND  CHICKEN  SALAD. 
Editor  if  Good  Housekeeping  : 
Wanted,  a  good  recipe  for  Oyster  Scollop,  also  for  Chicken  Salad. 
Newton,  New  Jersey.   Julia. 

OPERA  CARAMELS  AND  BON-BONS. 

Editaf  cfGooD  Housekeeping  : 

Can  any  of  the  readers  of  Good  HotrSEiCEEPiNG  give  me  a  reli- 
able recipe  for  making  opera  caramels  and  bon-bon  candies  for 
bon-bonboxes?  I  have  tried  several  but  found  none  that  suited  me. 

Taunton,  Mass.  M.  D.  W. 


ASKED  FOR  AND  ANSWERED. 
EiUior  efGooD  Housbxbepihg  : 

In  the  Cozy  Corner  of  the  December  8  namber  of  your  excellent 
magazine,  I  saw  a  request  for  the  enclosed  Uttle  poem,  which  I 
gladly  send  to  you,  hopii^  thereby  to  give  pleasure  to  the  one  who 
has  asked  for  it. 

"  Alaa,  how  easily  things  go  wrong ; 

A  sigh  too  much,  or  a  kiss  too  long  I 

And  there  follows  a  mist,  and  a  weepinlg  nun, 

And  life  is  never  the  same  again." 

"  Alas  1  how  hardly  things  go  right  I 

'Tis  hard  to  watch  in  the  summer  night. 

For  the  sigh  will  come,  and  the  kiss  will  stay, 

And  the  summer  night  is  a  winter's  day."— Gboroe  KlAcDonAiJX 

Chicago,  In..    A.  S.  B. 

LEFT-OVER  BEEF-ROASTS. 
Editor  ef  Good  Housekeeping: 

In  Good  Housekeeping  of  December  22, 1  notice  a  request  of 
"A  Subscriber,"  Rye  Valley,  Oregon,  for  sug^stions  as  to  bow  to 
use  up  what  is  left  of  beef-roasts.  Let  her  cut  the  meat  up  with  a 
litde  of  the  fat  and  mince  very  fine,  with  a  small  onion  to  about 
three  cups  of  meat;  season  it  with  salt  and  pepper  to  taste;  make 
it  quite  moist  with  some  cold  beef  gravy,  from  which  the  fat  has 
been  removed ;  also,  a  little  tomato,  raw,  stewed  or  canned,  if  you 
have  it-4f  not,  it  is  very  good  without  It  must  be  quite  mmst, 
yet  not  at  all  sloppy.  Put  the  mince  in  a  baking-dish  holding  i)j 
quarts,  and  smooth  it  on  top.  Take  two  cups  of  cold  mashed 
potato,  a  small  lump  of  butter  melted,  one  cup  milk  into  which  has 
been  beaten  one  egg ;  mix  it  all  thoroughly  together  and  season  to 
taste  with  salt  and  pepper.  Spread  the  potato  mixture  on  top  of 
the  meat,  cover  with  a  plate,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  one 
hour ;  uncover  and  brown. 

This  dish  is  good  prepared  from  other  roast  meat  than  beef,  or 
boiled  corned-beef.  If  you  have  no  gravy  melt  a  tablespoonlol  of 
butter  in  hot  water  and  use  that.  I  hope  this  redpe  will  help  fiU 
the  want  M.  J.  K. 

Amawalk,  N.  Y.   

cloth  samples-again. 
Editor  of  Good  Housekeeping  : 

Samples  of  cloth  may  be  utilized  by  making  them  into  a  bed- 
spread or  small  coverlet,  in  the  same  way  that  patches  are  pot 
together  to  make  a  patchwork  quilt  A  friend  made  one  to  throw 
over  a  person  when  lying  on  the  lounge.  Her  samples  were  quite 
uniform  in  size,  running  about  five  inches  one  way  and  nine  the 
other,  and  to  this  size  they  were  all  reduced.  She  then  bought 
cretonne  with  pret^  figures  in  bright  colors — figures  of  men, 
women,  animals,  birds  and  flowers — using  any  of  them  that  were 
suitable  in  size  for  that  of  the  sample  of  cloth,  sometimes  bay- 
ing only  a  quarter  of  a  yard  of  cretonne  because  she  wanted  only 
that  particular  figure.  The  figures  she  intended  using  were  care- 
fully cut  out  basted  upon  the  sample,  and  then  when  she  bad  a 
leisure  hour  she  button-holed  the  figure  down  upon  the  cloth,  using 
gay-colored  sewing  silks  for  this  purpose,  and  when  finished  the 
effect  was  very  pleasing.  Each  sample  was  bound  with  narrow 
blue  ribbon  stitched  on  with  the  machine,  then  joined  and  lined 
with  red  satine,  making  a  very  useful  and  pretty  spread,  which, 
with  care,  would  last  one  a  lifetime.  The  size,  when  finished,  was 
a  yard  one  way  by  a  yard  and  a  half  the  other. 

Should  "  Ignorant**  desiie  further  Information,  will  be  hanRT  to 
give  it.  Mrs.  W. 

Newark,  N.  J. 
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QtnET  HOUBS  WITH  THE  QTHOX  WITTBDi 

For  the  Children  of  the  Houskhold  and  the 
Children  of  a  Larger  Growth 

AS  WELL. 


tS6.— A  LITERARY  DINNER. 

The  Uteiary  Dinaer  annouDced  m  Good  Housekeeping  of 
November  34— No.  93— being  No.  155  of  our  "  Quiet  Hours  " 
lirobleins,  to  look  in  upon  which  the  world  at  large  was  cordially 
innted,  as  carious  and  puzzled  spectators,  was  attended  by  a 
throng  of  people  <d  both  sexes,  old,  middle  aged  and  young,  of 
varied  capabilities  and  temperaments,  and  all  (rf  inquiring  minds. 
Many  of  the  gathered  visitors  seemed  to  be  afflicted  with  defective 
ejresight,  or  rather  nearsightedness—"  so  near,  and  yet  so  far" — 
as  some  were,  as  there  was  quite  a  general  failure  to  recognize 
what  was  on  the  table,  or  who  were  gathered  around  it.  The 
lookers-on  were  not  as  prompt  to  arrive  as  on  former  occasions  of 
a  similar  natiu'e,  several  days  having  elapsed  after  the  table  was 
laid,  and  the  Guests  seated,  before  a  single  visitor  arrived.  But 
when  the  ball  was  once  set  in  motion,  they  came  singly  and  in 
pairs,  in  groups,  and  armies  and  battalions,  from  the  East,  the 
West,  the  Nordi  and  the  South,  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Mexico ;  from  Cape  Cod  and  the  Golden  Gate ;  from  St  August 
tine  and  Seattle. 

It  was  no  light  task,  indeed,  to  examine  all  the  gaesses  and  to 
analyze  and  arrange  the  records  of  the  guessers.  A  well-founded 
complaint  was  made,  in  a  few  instani^s,  that  some  of  the  numbers 
would  admit  of  more  than  one  answer,  and  yet  be  foirly  correct. 
This  shortcoming  was,  of  course,  unintentional  and  without  malice 
aforethought  by  those  who  prepared  the  dinner,  and  a  careful  anal- 
ysis of  the  responses  shows  that  giving  each  the  widest  latitude  to 
the  figures  of  questionable  result,  there  were  no  completely  correct 
records  as  to  the  Guests,  and  only  one  as  to  the  Dishes.  All  of 
the  numbers.in  both  departments  had  correct  answers  from  some 
(me,  but  none  correct  as  to  all  the  numbers,  save  that  of  Miss  S.  J. 
Grork  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  whose  return  of  Dishes,  only,  was  cor- 
rect, winning  the  Third  Prize  of  a  copy  of  Goodhcdme's  Domestic 
Cyclopaedia. 

The  Table  was  laid  with  the  following 
DISHES. 

I.  What  England  is  not— Turkey.  3.  A  lean  wife — Spared. 
3.  The  cursed  aoa—Jfam.  4.  The  miraculous  fptt— Tongue.  5. 
What  a  gambler  risks— 6!bi0^.  6.  A  tailor's  implement— <?0ar<. 
7.  A  slaeve—MuttM-Zeg.  &  A  lady's  ornament— //<srv.  9.  An 
emblem  of  innocence— Zajk^.  10.  A  condiment  and  centuries— 
Sous-ages.  11.  A  part  of  one  of  the  shortest  yet  most  compre- 
hensive speeches  ever  made,  and  the  name  of  a  chWA— Venison. 
13.  An  emblem  of  ugliness  whose  lips  drop  pearls — Oysters.  13. 
Cause  of  a  great  king's  At?^^^— Lampreys.  14.  Resting-place 
for  a  bird — Perch.  15.  A  musical  term — Bass.  16.  Upstarts — 
TurrUfiups.  17.  A  term  in  the  money  market,  and  cuttings — Par- 
snips. iS.  A  name  of  a  carriage,  and  a  period  of  life — Cab{b)age. 
19.  A  river,  a  term  in  a  game,  and  an  exclamation — Po-tat-o.  20. 
An  American  general,  and  four-tenths  of  a  British — Green  Com^ 
(^allis).  31.  The  destroyer  of  our  xMo—Appies.  22.  A  tropical 
tree— f  ms^.  23.  Dirt  and  goblins— SVmu^^vW^.  14.  A  Ger- 
man daintj—Sauer-hraut.  25.  Mfnintains— C^iZfi^.  26.  An  ex- 
pression of  partnership,  a  double  consonant,  and  part  of  an  eel— 
Co-ff-ee.  37.  A  letter  of  the  alphabet— 71(«<2}.  38.  An  animal,  and 
a  meal— Ca/-Jif^.  39.  Antics — Capers.  30.  A  \iii,%—Sack.  31.  A 
color— C/ar«/.  33.  An  x^zxiA—Madeira.  33.  What  a  French  town 
is  noted  lot—Champagne.  34.  A  letter,  and  to  speak— ^-»//^r. 
35.  Wit— 5a//.  36.  A  disagreeable  condition— /aw.  37.  A  place 
of  retreat,  and  an  inland  »tA—Cel-ery.  38.  An  expression  of  part- 
nership doubled— CtT^cNz.  39.  A  pressed  fluid — Cheese. 

And  surrounded  1^  these 

GUESTS. 

I.  The  Venus  of  the  Christian  vorXdi— Pauline  Bonaparte.  3. 
Who  granted  Magna  Charta— A"**^  John  of  England.  3.  The 
author  of  "  Gil  Bias  ^^-Alain-Le-Sage.  4.  Xlie  royal  English 
"  Blue-Beard  "-/^/wry  5-  The  poet  of  T(jlewild— A^.  P. 

Willis.  6.  The  first  gentleman  of  his  age  an^  *,  mca"^**  man— 
Chesterfield.    7.  The  Monk  Uaxax€lsi^Ckari^^y  Germany. 


8.  The  Scandinavian  songstress— /MHtw  Und.  ^  He  who  left  a 
throne  for  a  fore^  workshop— /'^/^  /A«  Gr^  10.  King,  poet, 
historian  and  ^xbkx— Henry  VII  of  England.  11.  The  FaUier<rf 
History— /^tfTA^/iM-.  13.  The  royal  cake  ba.ker— A  l/red  the  Great, 
13.  He  who  was  too  great  to  liveSocrates.  14.  The  American 
actress  and  poetess— j4ff«a  Mowati  Ritchie.  15.  The  "  Grand 
Monarque  ''''—Louis  XIV.  16.  The  inventor  of  the  side-saddle  and 
the  originator  of  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew — Catherine 
de  Midici.  17.  He  who  said,  "All  is  lost  save  honor  "—Francis  I. 
18.  The  Little  Man  of  Twickenham— /*^«.  19.  The  good  king 
who  ascended  the  throne  over  the  corpse  of  his  father — Maurice 
of  Scotland.  30.  He  who  was  once  called  a  "  Sloven,"  but  after- 
ward refused  iha  title  of  l^n^— Oliver  Cromwell,  si.  The  English 
King  irith  a  French  title— J?uvlanfCMwrwi;F-ZMfi.  sa.  ScotUnd's 
icourgc— Edward  lofEn^amd.  23.  The  Scottish  King  who  was 
a  captive,  poet  and  Xxx^—Jafnes  I  of  Scotland.  24.  Scotland's 
royal  deliverer— Bruce.  35.  He  who  said,  "  Don't  give  up 
the  ship— K^f7/(a»  Lawrence.  26.  She  who  seized  her  father's 
scepter— J/ary  of  Orange.  27.  The  "  Great  Unknown  ^^—Scotf- 
28.  The  captive  Queen  of  the  City  of  the  Desert— Zffw^/a.  39. 
She  who  lighted  the  fires  of  Smithfield — Bloody  Mary.  30.  Whose 
wisdom  was  seen  in  her  counselors — Elisabeth.  31.  Who  wept  to 
wear  a  crown— Za<^  Jane  Grey.  32.  The  good  man  but  bad  king 
whose  blood  flowed  at  Whitehall — Charles  I.  33.  The  poet  who 
was  not  for  one  age,  but  for  all  time — Shakespeare.  34.  Begot  by 
butchers,  but  by  bishops  hrt^—CartUnal  IVolsey.  35.  He  who 
thoi^ht  one  toi^e  enough  for  a  woman-^/itAlM.  36.  He  of  the 
gifted  pen  and  sword— Ccr^ar.  37.  She  whose  shadow  the  s<ddiers 
kiss— Ehrence  Nightingale.  38.  Whose  children  were  her  jewels 
—Cornelia.  39.  Whose  fortitude  enabled  him,  before  being  burned 
at  the  stake,  to  thrust  his  hand  into  the  ^Ta!t— Bishop  Cranmer. 
40.  The  distinguished  lady  who  would  gladly  have  exchanged  her 
talents  for  beauty — Madame-de-Stael,  41.  The  Queen  who  won  a 
greater  victory  by  her  charms  than  by  her  armies— C/f^a^a. 
42.  The  greatest  writer  of  lyric  poetry— .ia^A^.  43.  The  Amer- 
ican historian  whose  bread  was  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing— 
Prescott.  44.  The  beautiful  empress  who  was  an  example  of 
woman's  ^.tyoXMiXi— Josephine.  45.  He  who  was  called  many- 
sided,  and  had  the  greatest  name  in  Genmm  Utentnre— ^nw/Ar. 

46.  The  "Addison  "  of  American  literature— ff'anlMic^  Irving, 

47.  "  Currer  Bell  Charlotte  Bronte.  48.  The  great  genius  in 
architecture,  painting,  sculpture  and  poetry— Afichael  Angela.  49. 
"  Ik  Marvel  "—Donald  G.  Mitchell.  50.  He  who  said,  "  School 
girls  smell  of  bread  and  butter" — Byron.  51.  The  modem  Cincin- 
ToXxx^— Garibaldi.  52.  The  guide  of  the  Rocky  Mountains — Fre- 
mont. 53.  He  who  was  called  the  Good  King  of  France— Louis 
XII.  54.  "  Poor  Richard  "—Franklin.  55.  He  who  was  home- 
less, though  ten  cities  cldmed  to  be  his  birthplace— 56. 
*'  Ettrick  Shepherd  "—James  Hogg.  57.  He  whom  Pope  called  the 
greatest,  wisest  and  meanest  of  mankind— ^ar^r.  58.  He  who 
was  never  seen  to  smile  after  the  death  of  his  son— Henry  I  of 
Engkatd.  59.  She  who  first  realized  her  beauty  was  ^ing  when 
the  street-sweepers  no  longer  turned  to  look  at  \ssx—Madetme  Re- 
camiir,  60.  The  Polish  hero  who  fought  for  the  American  cause— 
Kosciusko.  61.  The  married  sovere^s  who  instituted  the  \n- 
(^\z\\:\oa— Ferdinand  and  Ist^lla.  63.  "  Snowdon's  Knight  **— 
James  Fitz  James.   

168.-CHARADB. 
In  all  this  old  world's  days  and  years, 

My  first,  ah  me,  how  bad  it  is  1 
And  when  the  Autumn,  ^ay,  appears. 

My  last  (misspelled),  how  sad  it  is  I 
But  Bare  my  nkale  the  heart  endears, 

Whidi  it  described,— how  glad  it  is  I  FVZZLXR. 

169.-A  BIBLE  QUESTION. 
Give  the  names,  and  where  they  may  be  found  in  the  Bible,  <A 
twelve  women  who  were  omaidered  "  beautiful  and  foir."  John. 

1 70.-CON  UN  DRUMS. 

I.  What  is  tiiat  condition  d  life  from  which  if  you  take  all 
trouble  there  wilt  yet  remain  some  ? 

3.  What  was  it  that  Livingstone  had  once,  Lincohi  twice  and 
Longfellow  three  times  and  yet  eadi  had  about  him  all  his  life- 
time? _  -A. 
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A  PAaE  OP  FUGITIVE  VEEBE. 
GATHXUtD  Here  and  Thbu. 


HOME. 

[Sunested  by  Sir  William  Jones's  cdebiated  Ode, 
What  Constitutes  »  State  ?  ] 

What  constitutes  a  Home  i 
Not  high-raised  roof,  stone  front  or  palace  wall, 

Square  tower  or  ronnded  dome ; 
Not  pillared  porch,  wide  doors,  or  stately  hall ; 

Not  parlors  richly  dressed, 
Where  curtained  lig^t,  streaming  throngh  per- 
fumed air, 
Falls  from  the  crimson  West 
On  sculptured  vase,  gilt  walls  and  pictures  rare ; 

Not  terraced  walks,  or  la^ni, 
Where  elm-tree  shadows  mark  the  lingering 
hours. 

And  through  the  night  till  dawn 
Moonlighted  fountains  fall  in  silver  showers. 

These  cannot  make  a  Home ; 
Bttt  Love,  that  nestles  in  a  steadfast  bond, 

Nor  wishes  e'er  to  roam ; 
Hope,  through  East  windows  looking  far  be- 
yond 

The  narrow -vale  of  Time, 
"So  the  great  mountains  and  the  tideless  shore ; 

Sweet  Memories  that  climb 
And  clnster  fr^^ant  round  the  open  door, 

Through  which  the  blessed  feet 
Of  loved  ones  gone  have  often  passed  before ; 

And  winged  Fancies  fleet 
(Day  dreams  that  young  Imagination  weaves) 

That  lightly  come  and  go. 
Like  twittering  swallows  underneath  the  eaves ; 

Joy  that  doth  ever  flow 
From  the  clear  fountain  welling  in  the  breast, 

And  maketh  all  things  glow, 
With  radiance  and  celestial  beauty  dressed ; 

Calm  Trust  in  God  and  man ; 
Contentment  sitting  by  its  own  fireside. 

While  winter's  stormy  van 
Gathers  the  household  group  in  circle  wide, 

Where  old  and  young  do  meet 
Around  the  evenit^  lamp  and  sodal  blaze, 

And  children's  voices  sweet 
Blend  in  the  symphony  of  love  and  praise. 

These  constitute  a  Home, 
However  rude  or  humble  be  the  cot ; 

All  else  is  empty  room — 
A  body  garnished  where  the  soul  is  not. 

M.  Geodwm. 


THE  GOOD  TIMES  AT  HOME. 

Ob,  the  good  times  at  home  1  how  sweet  to  re- 
member. 

The  pleasures  and  joys  that  surrounded  us 
there. 

From  December  to  June,  and  from  June  to  De- 
cember, 

When  we  were  unburdened  with  sorrow  or 
care. 

From  garret  to  cellar,  from  cellar  to  garret, 
With  happy  abandon  we  frolicked  and  played, 

Invoking  the  spirits  of  music  and  laughter, 
And  nobody  frowned  at  the  racket  we  made. 

Oht  the  pmes  and  the  gambols  out-doois,  so 
inviting, 

With  home  very  handy  to  run  to,  in  case 
Some  lawless  marauders,  against  us  uniting, 
SJuMld  press  us  too  closely,  compelling  a 
race. 

All  throos^  the  dear  dwelling  and  every  place 
near  it, 

So  fearlessly,  freely,  permitted  to  roam. 
What  wonder  that  we  should  dedde  in  our 
childhood 

There  was  naught  to  compare  with  the  good 
times  at  home  I 


Then  the  games  in  the  evenii^  in  which  we 

would  riot  I 
The  telling  of  stories,  adventures,  and  all 
That  had  brightened  the  day  I  And  then,  later, 

the  quiet. 

The  peaceful  home  hours — how  sweet  to  re- 
call I 

There  were  books,  there  were  pictures  in  end- 
less profusion. 
The  sick  or  the  studious  ones  to  beguile ; 
And  tiie  dark  winter  days  were  made  cheerful 
and  pleasant 
By  the  mother's  dear  presence,  h^  voice  and 
her  smile. 

Oh,  blest  were  thetiesofaSectioQ  that  bound  us. 
Oh,  joyously  sweet  were  the  songs  that  we 
sung, 

When  merry  cCMninniona  were  gathered  around 
us, 

And  familiar  the  scenes  that  we  frolicked 

among  1 

Though  many  a  banquet  is  spread  for  our 

pleasure, 

Though  oft  from  the  fireside  we  are  tempted 

to  roam. 

The  heart  will  still  cherish  its  fond  recollec- 
tions. 

Of  the  days  that  are  past — and  the  good  times 
at  home  I 

—/View  Ym-k  iM^er. 


LINES  TO  MY  BED. 

I  am  not  fickle,  good  old  bed  of  mine ; 

I       not  changeful  in  my  honest  love ; 
Absent  from  thee,  for  thy  embrace  I  pine, 

Warmer  thy  bosom  than  the  brooding  dove. 
My  heart  is  never  cold,  old  bed,  to  thee, 
As  oft  thy  snowy  sheets  have  been  to  me. 

What  though  I  linger  when  the  night  is  new, 
And  loiter  when  the  starry  hours  wane. 

And  midnight  pauses  ere  I  come  to  you, 
Throbs  thy  white  breast  with  any  counter- 
.  pane? 

Too  oft  I  am  a  truant  from  the  nest 

Which  oft  my  weary  head  with  joy  had  pressed. 

But,  when  the  rosy  fingered  hours  of  dawn 
Touch  with  prismatic  colors  all  the  sky — 

Oh,  how  I  love  thee  1   When  the  night  is  gone 
How  sweet  upon  thy  restful  heart  to  lie. 

And  nap  and  doze  and  snooze  till,  peal  on  peal, 

Rings  the  third  bell  for  morning's  cheery  meal. 

Ah,  then,  how  can  I  leave  thee,  gracious  bed  ? 

Health,  peace  and  quiet  rat  I  find  in  thee ; 
Wrath  and  defiance  huri  I  at  the  head 

That  would  pronounce  divorce  'twixt  thee 
and  me ; 

My  love  for  thee,  cold  as  the  stars  at  night. 
Bums  like  the  August  sun  at  morning's  light. 

—Robert  J.  BurdtUe. 


THE  LAND  OF  NOD. 

There's  a  beautiful  land  that  the  children  know. 

Where  it's  Summer  the  whole  year  round ; 
Where  chocolate-drops,  and  balls  and  tops, 

Lie  thick  on  the  grassy  ground; 
Where  the  trees  grow  tarts  and  Banbury  hearts. 

And  bull's-eyes  pop  from  the  pod. 
And  you  never  do  wrong  the  whole  day  long — 

They  call  it  the  Land  of  Nod  I 

When  the  clodc  strikes  eight,  and  each  curly 
pate 

Lies  low  on  the  pillow  white ; 
When  the  small  mouse  squeaks  and  the  wain- 
scot creaks. 

And  the  shadows  dance  In  the  moonlight- 
streaks, 

And  the  ster-lamps  jewel  the  night ; 


When  the  soft  lids  close  on  the  ripe  cheek's 
rose. 

And  tlie  tiny  feet  that  trod 
The  nursery  floor  are  heard  no  more- 
Hurrah  for  the  Land  of  Modi 

There  they  play  in  the  poddies  and  steal  firom 

the  stores, 
They  juggle  with  matches  and  knives; 
And  they  poke  such  jokes  at  the  grown-up 

folks. 

Who  daren't  say  "Dont "  for  their  lives  I 
All  the  persfms  who  teach  are  deprived  ol 
speech, 

And  whipped  with  a  pickled  rod. 
And  fed  upon  dates,  through  dark  dungeon- 
grates. 

In  the  beautiful  Land  of  Nod  I 

When  the  dock  strikes  eight,  and  eacb  curly 
pate 

Lie*  low  in  the  darkened  room  t 
When  the  small  moose  squeaks  and  the  wain* 
scot  creaks, 

And  the  shadows  danoe  in  the  moonlight 
streaks, 

hxA  the  cricket  diirps  through  the  g^Oom; 
When  the  soft  lids  close  on  the  r^  cheek's 
rose. 

And  the  tiny  feet  that  trod 
The  nursery  floor  are  heard  no  more — 
Hurrah  for  the  Land  of  Nod  I 

All  the  dear  old  dollies  are  mended  there 
That  were  broken  in  days  that  have  flown; 

All  the  kittens  that  died  in  their  early  pride 
To  beautiful  cats  have  grown ; 

All  the  pleasures  upset  by  the  wind  and  the . 
wet 

Smile  out  in  the  sunshine  broad ; 
And  the  meaning  of  "  dose "  not  a  youngster 
knows. 

In  the  wonderful  Land  of  Nod  I 

When  the  clock  strikes  eight,  and  each  coriy 
pate 

Lies  low  on  the  dainty  bed ; 
When  the  small  mouse  squeaks  and  the  wain* 

scot  creaks. 
And  the  shadows  dance  In  the  moonlight- 
streaks. 

And  the  doll  fire's  core  g^ows  red ; 
When  the  soft  lids  close  on  the  ripe  check's 
rose 

And  the  tiny  feet  that  trod 
The  nursery  floor  are  heard  no  more- 
Hurrah  for  the  Land  of  Nod  I 

And  it's  Oh  1  for  the  dreams  of  the  old,  old 
days 

That  have  fled  for  ever  and  aye  I 
For  I  watch  and  weep,  as  the  dull  dawns  creep 

Up  the  cold  gray  clifis  of  the  sky. 
Could  mine  eye]i<^  close  on  that  blest  repose. 

Would  the  hearts  that  lie  under  the  sod 
Rise  to  greet  the  glad  sound  of  my  feet  and 
beat 

On  my  heart — in  the  Land  of  Nod  ? 

When  the  clock  strikes  eight,  and  each  early 
pate 

Lies  low  in  the  cnrtain's  shade ; 
When  the  small  moose  squeaks  and  the  wunr 
scot  creaks. 

And  the  shadows  dance  in  the  moonlight- 
streaks. 

And  the  hearth-sparks  glimmer  and  fade; 
When  the  s<A  lids  dose  on  the  ripe  cheek's 
rose, 

And  the  tiny  teet  that  trod 
The  nursery  floor  are  heard  no  more- 
Hurrah  for  the  Land  tA  Nod? 
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Editors  Portfolio. 


Springfield,  Mass.,  January  19, 1889. 


All  communteations  for  Vb*  Editorial  Departmoit  ahoald  be  addressed  to  tiie 
Editor  of  Good  Houskkbeping,  Springiield,  Mass. 

Postage  stamps  must  accompany  alt  contributions  sent  for  editorial  considei*- 
tion,  when  the  writers  desire  the  return  of  th^  HSS.,  if  not  accepted. 

The  number  opposite  a  subscriber's  name,  on  the  address  label  attached  to  each 
teiw  of  Good  Uousikisping,  shows  to  what  nmnbo'  the  snbecripttoa  has 
bseapaU. 

This  issne  Goop  HomsKBSraio  Is  oopyrisfated,  bnt  onr  exchanres  are 
bnited  to  extract  from  Its  oolnmns— doe  credit  being  siven— as  they  may  desire, 
save  the  caetrfbntkot  of  MiH  Habu  Pakloa,  all  rights  In  thcM  bdng  cspe- 
daDj  reserved  to  Uie  writer. 

Tlte  sperial  papers  wMdi  appear  in  Good  HonssKrariHc  will  be  writtM 
expressly  for  its  pages  by  oar  selected  contributors,  and,— with  rare  ezceptioBSi— 
the  entire  Table  of  Contents  will  be  serred  np  from  onr  owa  larder.  Wheaever 
we  borrow  from  a  neighbor  a  bit  of  thb  or  a  tdte  of  that,  we  shall  ny  irtten  snch 
bit  or  bite  cane  from,  and  to  whom  it  belongs. 


To  All  Nbwsdialxiis. 
Retail  Newsdealers  can  send  their  orders  for  Good  Hodsbkkbpino  to  ttie 
News  Companies  from  which  they  procure  their  rq^ular  supplies  and  have  them 
Ukd.  It  will  be  furnished  regularly  by  the  following  companies:  American 
News  Ca,  International  News  Co..  National  News  Ca,  New  York  News  Co., 
New  Y<h4e  ;  American  News  Ca,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  Omaha  and  St  Paul ; 
Brooklyn  News  Col,  and  WllUamrinirg  News  Co.,  Brooklyn ;  Baltimore  News 
Co.,  Baltimore  ;  Central  News  Co.,  Philadelphift ;  Cincinnati  News  Co.,Cln- 
dnnaU ;  Clevdand  News  Co.,  Cleralaad ;  New  Ennjand  News  Co.,  Braton ; 
Western  News  Co.,  Chicago;  Pittsburg  News  Co.,  Pittsburg;  Washington  News 
Ca.  Washington,  D.  C;  Newark  News  Co.,  Newark ;  St  Louis  News  Co.,  St 
Lonis ;  New  Orleans  News  Co.,  New  Orieans ;  San  Frandsco  News  Ca,  San 
Ftaacisco;  Rhode  Island  News  Co.,  Proridence;  Albany  News  Ca,  Albany; 
Northern  News  Ca,  Troy;  Detroit  News  Co.,  Detroit;  Montreal  News  Ca 
Montreal;  Tortmto  News  Co.,  Toronto  and  CHfton,  Canada. 


OQHTBIBUTOBS  TO  GOOD  HOUBKJCfilsfJJlO 
Will  Please  Note  Now  and  for  All  Cohino  Time. 

7%i>/— All  contributions  for  publication  will  be  considered  and 
passed  upon  at  the  editor's  earliest  convenience  after  being  re- 
ceived— 

7^/— Accepted  manuscripts  will  be  printed  at  such  time  as  the 
subject  matter  of  each  paper  may  be  found  pertinent  and  proper 
in  context  with  other  papers  of  same  issue,  to  the  end  that — 

Variety,  which  is  the  spice  of  life,"  and  an  appetizing  seasoning 
as  well  to  oar  Bills  of  Fare— may  be  successfully  introduced— 

That—G<xiD  HousEKEEfiNO  has  reached  a  drcolation,  both  in 
numbers  and  circumference,  tliat  it  makes  it  a  necessity  to  put 
"  copy  "  into  the  hands  of  its  printers,  for  each  number,  four  weeks 
before  the  date  of  issue,  in  order  that  remote  subscribers  and 
newsmen  may  have  their  copies  in  hand  and  on  sale  a  few  days 
before  the  publication  date — 

That — Each  contribution  will  be  paid  for  by  check  bearing  even 
date  with  the  issue  of  the  number  in  which  the  contribution  is 
published — 

That— A.  return  of  a  manuscript  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  it 
is  not  meritorious,  or  that  it  would  not  be  accepted  by  publications 
of  a  different  nature,  or  ait  editor  of  different  ideas  from  our  own— 

That — A  return  of  a  manuscript  with  a  printed  slip  announcing 
its  non-appearance  on  the  ground  of  not  being  available,  or  for  the 
reason  that  the  editorial  hopper  is  full  and  running  over,  Is  simply 
a  necessity  of  circumstance  and  not  a  discourtesy  in  any  sense  of 
die  term— 

That— to  write  a  letter  of  explanation  with  every  returned  man- 
uscript would  require  more  time  than  a  busy  editor  has  at  disposal 
and  would  be  a  ruinous  tax  upon  both  time  and  labor  

7)ft<i/— Writers  who  may  wish  to  have  their  maixuscripts  returned 
in  cue  of  non-acceptance,  must  enclose  return  iwtaze  with  their 
oommnnications.  All  manuscript  ft^^mpti..  ,  ^th  return 
pMta£«,  in  ease  •/  not  being  retained  for  uu,  -  -  -   


AFTER  DIWER  SEifABKS. 

As  an  indication  of  the  interest  taken  in  our  Literary  Dinner, 
we  give  a  few  of  the  remarks  accompanying  the  returns  of  the 
writers,  and  bushels  more  of  a  similar  tenor  could  be  given*  had 
we  space  for  that  purpose.   

I  send  on  my  completed  lista  of  Guests  and  Dishes,  hoping  that  it  may 
not  be  too  late.  I  have  had  to  "  go  in^o  the  highways  and  hedges  and 
compel  them  to  come  in ; "  I  have  had  the  assistance  of  the  clei^  and 
the  laity ;  and  wherever  I  go,  somebody  says,  "  By  the  way,  have  you 
found  the  'Monk  Monarch?'"  I  have  enjoyed  it  thoroos^y—more 
than  any  of  the  other  feasts.  In  a  few  cases,  where  there  is  room  for  a 
difference  of  opmion,  I  have  given  two  names,  since  I  could  not,  by  any 
possibility,  know  which  was  in  your  mind.  I  think  my  Guests  must  be 
very  nearly  correct,  and  I  have  high  hopes  of  the  Dessert  Set. 

If  Good  Housekeeping  has  lieen  as  thoroughly  advertised  every- 
where as  here  by  the  "  Monk  Monarch  "  and  the  **  Venus,"  I  am  afraid 
the  price  will  be  raised.  Hoping  for  another  as  interesting  and  profiuble. 

Kauhazoo,  Mich.    C.  H.  S. 

*  *  *  As  to  the  Guests,  "  No.  16,"  some  mistake,  I  think,  for  the  tide 
saddle  was  first  used  by  Anne,  wife  of  Richard  II,  in  1388,  and  the  orig- 
inator of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  Catharine  de  Medici,  in 
1572—184  years  after.  M.  £.  L. 

SoHEaviLix.  N.  J.   

I  hope  that  my  appearance  at  the  **  Literary  Dinner  "  is  not  made  so 
late  as  to  be  entirely  unrecognized  by  the  host.  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  some  of  the  guests  whom  I  have  brought  are  the  ones  invited 
and  expected,  but  I  seriously  hope  some  of  them  will  be  made  welcome. 

POUCHXEEPSIE,  N.  Y.    M.  E.  T. 

We  find  Good  Housekeeping  very  entertaining  and  instructive.  I 
attacked  thp  "Uterary  Dinner"  with  gusto— greedily  beginning  with 
the  Dishes,  and  leaving  the  Guests  to  be  attended  to  afterwards.  I 
think  I  have  been  successful  in  finding  out  the  Bill  of  Fare,  except  No. 
37,  which  will  not  be  discovered.  Mas.  D.  F. 

RiDGBWOOD,  N.  J.   

I  was  attracted  to  the  "  Literary  Dinner,"  although  unacquainted  with 
many  of  the  Guests.  I  send  my  list  of  the  Dishes,  somewhat  doubtful 
as  to  several  of  the  answers.  I  shall  watch  the  magazine  to  find  out  who 
are  the  successful  ones,  as  I  am  much  interested  in  the  puzzle. 

SOMERVILLE,  N.  J,  _  A  E.  L. 

In  my  haste,  I  sent  you  several  days  since  a  partial  list  of  Dishes  of 
the  **  Literary  Dinner,"  not  intending  to  try  for  the  Guests,  but  after  our 
New  England  dinner,  I  proposed  to  my  friends  that  we  take  a  peep  at 
the  Guests,  as  they  passed  in  to  the  Dining  Room,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  find,  on  a  close  inspection,  that  we  recognized  many  of  them, 
but  yet  there  were  those  it  seemed  we  ought  to  know  but  failed  to  name. 

Arlington,  Mass.    S.  J.  B. 

I  enclose  the  best  we  can  do  with  your  puzzle,  which  has  been  a  source 
of  much  amusement  and  interest  to  us  as  a  £unily.  M.  R.  W. 

Old  CuATHAif ,  N.  Y.   

lendose  my  list  of  the  Dishes  of  the  "Literary  Dinner."  If  Stras- 
burg  is  considered,  as  it  is  now,  German,  then  my  answer  to  No.  24  of 
the  Guests  would  be  **  Pattf-de-foie-gras  "  and  "  What  a  French  town  is 
noted  for,"  one  of  its  mines,  Bordeaux,  Burgundy,  Claret,  Champagne. 
If  we  had  been  asked  to  name  an  American  Dainty,  we  could  have  filled 
Good  Housekeeping,  and  "  A  German  Dainty  "  luurdly  seems  fair.  I 
appreciate  your  excellent  pq>er  and  have  made  it  known  to  a  great  many 
people.  Mas.  F.  H.  S. 

Washington,  D.  C   

I  enclose  herewith  my  .solution  of  your  "  Literary  Dinner."  I  have 
liitle  hope  that  it  is  a  correct  one,  as  the  questions,  in  some  cases,  leave 
room  for  great  doubt  as  to  just  the  correct  reply.  "  A  Color  "  Salmon, 
Cream  or  Olive,  etc.  However,  I  have  received  great  benefit  and 
pleasure  from  the  search,  and  think  this  by  far  the  most  instructive  of 
the  Series  you  have  so  far  published.  I  trust  I  am  not  so  far  away  from 
the  correct  solution  as  to  discourage  future  efforts.       Mks.  C.  C.  S. 

Franklin,  Pa.  ■  

All  Of  onr  family  are  at  work  on  your  "Literary  Dinner."  Of  the 
three  lists  which  we  have  thought  together,  there  is  only  a  little  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  so  I  have  copied  the  three,  and  enclose  them.  I  am  at 
work  upon  the  Guests,  and  will  send  a  list  soon.  Mrs.  S.  T. 

Wichita,  Kansas.   

1  send  enclosed  a  solution  for  the  Dishes  in  your  "  Literary  Dinner." 
Sereral  of  them  will  serve  jnst  «•  owrectly  mip^vmn  oit  more  con* 
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strnctions.  That  is,  the  clue  is  rather  ambigaons.  I  have  given  [naming 
more  than  one,  in  some  instances]  my  choice  first,  you  will  see.  I  have 
all  but  ten  of  the  Guests,  but  almost  despair  of  the  others,  especially  the 
mighty  brain  which  made  the  discovery  that  ''School  girls  smell  of 
bread  and  batter."  £.  G.  S. 

Wichita,  Kansas.   

I  am  lorry  not  to  have  sent  in  my  list  earlier,  but  I  am  a  new  sub- 
scriber to  your  delightful  magazine  and  my  first  number  did  not  arrive 
until  the  evening  before  Thanksgiving^a  week  after  its  issue.  More- 
over, I  have  made  rather  hard  work  of  it.  I  think  you  were  right  in  say- 
ing there  were  some  pretty  hard  nnts  to  crack.  Mm.  £.  O. 

Manchistbr,  Vekmoht.   

Enclosed  please  find  a  list  of  aitawera  to  the  Diahei  composing  the 
Bill  of  Fare  of  your  **  Literary  Dinner."  It  will  help  iwell  the  number 
ofguessers."  U.  A.  G. 

HoNSON,  Mass.   

I  send  solution  for  *'  Literary  Dinner."  It  is  decidedly  the  best  thing 
I  ever  saw.  Last  week  I  sent  a  list  of  Guests  and  Dishes.  This  morn- 
ing I  received  the  new  Good  Housekeeping  and  in  it  I  read  that  as 
yet  no  one  had  sent  in  the  correct  answer.  I  was  so  certain  that  mine 
were  right  that  I  have  re-copied  them,  thinking  that  by  some  ill  luck  my 
letter  had  heen  delayed,  or  that  I  had  left  out  some  in  my  haste. 

UMioif  Spbihos,  N.  Y.    H.  A.  F. 

The  endoeed  are  the  answers  to  your  Thanksgiving  Dinner  puxilc 
whidi  smne  of  the  boys  in  the  school  have  prepared.  Even  If  we  onne 
far  from  miasing  any  price  we  shall  look  anzionaly  for  the  appearance 
of  the  corrected  list  F.  P.  B. 

Tlu  Gtmmiry,  WAaHlHGTOir,  Ct. 


I  endoae  the  names  I  have  made  oat  for  your  Thanka^ving  Dinner. 
I  have  been  so  interested  in  the  dinner  that  I  have  made  acquaintance 
with  but  few  of  the  Goesta,  but  am  in  hopes  to  become  acquainted  with 
them  all  in  a  few  days.  Mes.  A.  B. 

Dayton,  Ohio.   

Since  the  Good  Housekeeping  Thanksgiving  Dinner  Party  came 
out  I  have  been  seeking  its  solution,  and  as  a  result  of  my  search  send 
the  inclosed  answer  to  the  Dinner.  I  was  the  most  undecided  about  No. 
24,  but  found  in  an  article  in  a  back  number  of  Good  Housekeeping 
the  statement  that  "  Sausage  was  the  great  German  delicacy,"  and  I 
concluded  from  this  authority  that  it  must  be  sausage  of  some  kind;  as  I 
already  had  that  dish  at  No.  10,  I  called  this  Bologna,  although  that 
dish  took  its  name,  I  believe,  from  an  Italian  dty.  The  authority  for 
answer  to  No.  st  is  the  traditional  couplet  from  the  old  spelling  book : 

"  Time  cuts  down  all, 
Both  great  and  smalL" 

The  first  syllable  of  No.  n  is  from  Caesar's  celebrated  "  Veni,  vidi- 
vici."  Although  among  the  guests  I  recognized  many  of  "  auld  acquaint- 
ance," and  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  number  less  familiar,  through 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Webster  and  others.  There  are  several  who  still  re- 
m^n  strangers  to  me  despite  my  efforts  to  find  a  "  mutual  friend "  to 
perform  the  ceremony  of  an  introduction.  Should  I  be  so  fortunate  as 
to  secure  an  introduction  to  these  before  the  answer  is  published,  I  will 
forward  their  names,  together  with  th(we  of  the  company  with  whom  I 
am  already  familiar.  S.  C.  £. 

Teoy,  N.  y.   

I  enclose  the  Bill  of  Fare  for  the  '*  Litenry  Dinner "  to  wluch  your 
readers  were  invited  in  the  last  number  of  Good  Hovsbexbpiho.  I 
have  nearly  all  the  names  of  the  Guests*  but  as  my  list  ia  not  conq>lete, 
it  would  be  of  no  use  to  send  it  I  am  doubtful  atont  the  namea  of  two 
or  thi«e  of  the  Dishes,  espedally  the  "German  Dainty,"— -however,  I 
venture  to  forward  them.  Although  I  have  little  ezpectadon  of  recdv- 
ing  a  prize,  the  Dinner  has  afforded  me  real  pleasure.        F.  M.  W. 

PiTTSPiELD,  Mass.   

I  have  enjoyed  solving  your  "  Literary  Dinner"  puzzle  and  am  anx- 
iously waiting  for  the  magazine  with  the  correct  names. 
Northampton,  Mass.    Mrs.  C  H.  J. 

I  submit  the  endosed  solution  of  your  "  Literary  Dinner  "  for  your 
examination— the  Dishes.  The  Guests  are  not  quite  ready  yet.  The 
inttrtourae  with  them  has  been  delightful.  S.  M.  C. 

Cinnakinson,  New  Jersey. 


I  thought  to  try  my  hand  at  serving  the  "  Literary  Dinnn'"  puxzle,  bat 
it  proves  to  be  more  a  trial  tA  the  head  than  of  the  hands.  I  un  not 
"  Quick  Wltted,"  but  it  would  take  a  peraon  of  miraculous  gifts  to  suc- 
ceed any  better  than  I  have  in  some  Instancea.  I  send  only  a  list  of  the 
Diabea,  and  In  thia  there  are  evMstitly  some  eirwa.  For  No.  a4, 1  have 


put  down  several  dishes  which  are  German,  but  as  Dainties  they  are  out 
of  the  question.  -Nos.  ao  and  31  are  almost  sure  to  be  wrong.  There 
should  undoubtedly  be  a  dish  of  Cranberries  and  I  don't  find  any  Salads, 
nor  Jellies.   Probid)ly  no  housekeeper  had  a  hand  in  setting  this  table. 
Akron,  Ohio.    H.  W.  J. 

Please  find  enclosed  my  answers  to  the  '*  Literary  Dinner."  There  ia 
only  one  (?)  answer  that  I  cannot  give,  and  I  prefer  leaving  it  open  to  giv- 
ing what  I  feel  to  be  a  wrong  answer.  I  have  asked  professors  and 
school  teachers,  ministers  and  doctors,  but  can  find  no  solution.  I  have, 
with  the  assistance  of  my  husband,  read  of  all  the  American  historians, 
dead  and  alive,  but  can  find  no  satisfactory  answer.  I  hc^  you  will  find 
my  answers  correct  ICes.  C.  L. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.   

I  fear  I  am  rather  too  late  for  the  "  Literary  Dinna*,"  but  find  oonaolap 
tion  on  the  old  saw,  "Better  late  than  never,"  so  I  dare  to  put  in  an  ^ 
pearance,  although  a  tardy  one,  with  my  list  of  Guests  and  Dishes. 

PiAiNFiELD,  New  Jersey.    A.  H. 

Enclosed  please  find  names  of  Dishes  composing  *'  Thanksgiving  Din- 
ner," also  the  Guests,  as  I  caught  the  names,  whispered,  many  times  in 

30  low  a  tone  that  I  am  far  from  sure  of  them.  By  the  united  wit  and 
wisdom  of  the  entire  family,  we  got  all,  not  marked  with  an  interrogation 
point,  the  day  after  receiving  Good  Housekeeping.  I  have  been  wait- 
ing all  this  time  to  verify  the  doubtful  ones  without  sucrass,  as  we  live 
in  a  small  town,  with  no  access  to  books  except  what  our  own  small  li- 
brary affords.  I  still  enjoy  "The  Best"  as  much  as  ever;  cooked  my 
Thanksgiving  dinner  by  Mrs.  Liikcohi's  directions,  and  it  was  a  perfect 
success.  Mes.  E.  S.  C. 

Warwick,  N.  Y.   

Please  find  endosed  answer  to  the  "Literary  Dinner."  Was  not 
Pope's  characterization  of  Bacon,  "The  sniiwf^  brightest,  meaoest  of 
mankind?"  and  Is  it  not  aevendtiea  instead  of  ten  whidi  daim  to  he 
HiHuer's  birth-place  f  L.  B. 

Speingfield,  Mass.   

I  have  often  desired  to  respond  to  communications  in  Good  Housi- 
KEEPiNG,  but  have  been  deterred  by4he  thought  that  the  people  down 
in  Massachusetts  are  so  near  while  "  poor  old  Missouri "  is  so  far  away, 
as  well  as  despised,  that  the  voice  of  one  of  her  daughters  would  never 
be  heard.  I  must  own  that  I  would  have  seat  a  reply  to  the  "  bed  bug 
and  flea  "  problem  had  it  been  announced  that  Prof.  Riley  was  to  be  the 
umpire.  And  I  would  have  tried  the  "  Literary  Dinner,"  but  thought  it 
of  no  use  to  compete  with  answers  which  were  to  be  tested  by  their  date. 
However,  the  issue  of  December  8  states  that  the  answers  are  not  satis- 
factory, so  I  send  my  solution  of  the  Dishes,  to  give  me  the  excuse  for 
writing  you  a  letter.  As  to  the  guests,  I  think  I  know  them  all,  but 
would  prefer  a  day  for  revisiort.  I  probably  might  change  some  of  the 
list  I  send,  on  further  thoui^t  M.  T.  McC. 

Sedaua,  Mo.  _____ 

We  have  not  yet  found  the  proper  authority  to  introdnce  at  to  Noa.  x, 

31  and  59  of  your  "  Literary  Dinner  "  Gnesta,  and  we  fear  we  nay  be 
mistaken  in  the  identity  (rf  Noa.  13, 19, 95  (dishes)  and  4a  We  therefore 
reserve  the  privilege  of  sending  a  poetsciipt  at  a  later  date,  in  case  we 
find  the  questions  that  have  not  been  correctly  answered  by  some  one 
else.  We  give  you  the  palm  as  champion  puzzle-makers.  We  hardly 
like  to  count  up  the  number  of  days  we  have  spent  on  this  one,  or  ^ 
authorities  we  have  hunted  throui^       Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  MacU. 

Ohaha,  Nebraska.   

I  send  my  list  of  Dishes  for  the  "  Literary  Dinner  j  "  I  hope  they  will 
be  in  time.  I  have  been  waiting,  hoping  to  be  able  to  send,  also,  a  list  of 
the  Guests,  but  there  are  etill  two  of  them  that  I  cannot  recognize. 

Amherst,  Mass.    E.  C.  U. 

Having  completed  the  lists  of  the  Guesta  and  Dishea  I  tnut»  that  I  am 
not  too  late  to  accept  the  invitittion  to  the  "  literary  Diimer,"  wUdi 
has  been  a  source  of  amusement  for  several  evenings  not  only  for 
myself  but  for  other  members  of  the  family.  I  endoee  tlicm  to  y(» 
with  the  hope  that  they  may  meet  your  approval.  In  dedding  about 
the  Island  utd  tropical  tree,  I  took  those  fruits,  which  are  in  common 
use  at  the  dinner  table,  although  there  was  quite  a  choice,  namelyfdrtfie 
Islands,— PInm,  Madeira,  Santa  Gnu  and  Januuca,— but  supposing  thia 
to  be  a  temperance  par^,  passed  them  all.  For  the  Tropical  tree,— 
Olives,  Figs,  Almonda.  Mrs.  S.  a  D. 

Boston,  Mass.   


Your  "  Literary  Dinner"  spread  so  attractively  on  Good  Housi 
mo's  table  has  been  a  source  of  real  pleanu^tomeiomy  letsoreBSO- 
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rather  difficult  to  form  an  acquaintance  with.  I  shall  therefore  send  the 
names  of  Dishes  now,  and  later  on  the  Guests,  if  I  succeed  in  making 
their  scqaaintance.   I  hope  the  solution  is  correct  P.  E. 

IxviNG  Park,  III.   

I  have  been  interested  in  your  "  literary  Dinner  "  in  Good  House- 
KSEPING  for  November  24,  and  talcen  some  time  and  thought  in  guess- 
ing at  the  Dishes,  and  send  you  my  solution.  I  have  not  finished  the 
Guests,  but  will  send  them  as  soon  as  I  can.  I  cannot  expect  one  of  the 
prizes,  but  wish  you  would  give  the  answer  of  the  whole.       M.  P.  B. 

Washington,  Ct, 

I  have  bought  your  valuable  paper  from  the  first  number,  but  have 
not  before  tried  any  of  the  panics,  and  send  yon  the  following  list  of 
the  Bill  of  Pare.  Mks.  C.  D.  C. 

Portland,  Me.   

I  enclose  a  copy  of  Dishes  for  your  "  Literary  Dinner  "  and  hope  they 
are  correct  Noa.  2o-and  25  are  the  hardest,  I  think ;  I  thought  it  might 
possibly  be  loaf  su^,  after  Sugar  Loaf  Momitain*  but  that  is  tmly  a 
small  peak  in  New  Brunswick.  M.  H.  V.  C. 

Trtoh,  Prince  Edwards  Island. 


I  send  you  a  list  of  the  viands  for  your  "Literary  Dinner,"  not  be> 
cause  I  know  they  are  correct,  nor  because  I  hope  for  a  prize,  but 
because  I  do  not  like  to  have  so  much  of  my  own  and  my  neighbors* 
twain  power  utterly  lost  A.  M.  W. 

Springfield,  Vermont.  _   

It  is  not  with  much  expectation  of  winning  a  prize  that  I  send  you  my 
solution  of  your  "literary  Dinner"  puzzle.  Good  Housekeeping 
came  to  me  November  26,  .being  one  of  the  magazines  taken  m  our 
reading  club.  I  have  been  obliged  to  make  up  the  answers  from  mem- 
ory, with  the  aid  only  of  what  few  books  are  in  our  own  library,  as  we 
have  no  public  libruy  to  which  we  can  have  access.  Hoping  that  you 
may  enjoy  your  own  Thanlcsgiving  dinner  as  much  as  I  have  enjoyed 
this  imaginary  one,  I  am  moat  sincerely  Mrs.  J.  W.  G. 

Southern  Pines,  N.  C.  _____ 

Your  very  entertaining  Dinner  takes  a  long  time  to  digest.  The 
whole  family  have  struggled  with  it  and  at  last  in  desperation  I  send  you 
the  result,  almost  knowing  that  some  are  wrong.  If  I  do  not  send  it 
I  shall  never  stop  thinking  of  it.  Your  magazine  is  a  great  help  as  I 
am  a  housekeeper  and  have  only  just  started  into  the  "  trade,"  quite  inex- 
perienced. I  hope  to  see  more  of  these  spicy  dishes  and  witty  guests. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Miss  E.  L.  K. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  retnming  the  following  list  of  Dishes  spread 
before  the  Goeats  at  your  "Literary  Dinner."  Some  of  the  Dishes 
have  been  exceedingly  well  "  covered."  probably  that  they  may  be  more 
easily  kept  warm,  while  others  have  been  so  nnoertain  that  I  have  held 
my  list  for  several  days,  hoping  for  more  light.  We  have  thus  far  suc- 
GMded  in  nnveilingall  bat  eight  of  your  Guests,  but  they  appear  to  have 
been  so  long  and  deeply  buried  (or  possibly  cremated)  as  to  be  as  yet 
beyond  our  reach.  Mrs.  E.  W.  C. 

Westpield,  Mass.   

In  reply  to  your  kind  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  "  Literary 
Dinner"  mentioned  in  the  edition  of  "Good  Housekeeeing  No- 
vember 34,  which  was  handed  to  me  last  week.  I  make  bold  to 
offer  the  following  solutions,  as  answers  to  your  questions  therein 
contained,  commencing  with  the  Dishes  you  have  prepared,  which 
I  think  would  satisfy  St  Julian,  himself,  were  he  present.  I  have 
been  an  invalid  since  my  seventh  year,  'am  now  eighteen  years  old,  have 
never  attended  a  High  School,  Academy  or  College,  but  have  devoted 
my  time  to  reading  the  current  literature  of  the  day,  and  ancient  as  well 
as  modern  history.  Some  of  the  historical  questions  are  vague,  and  I 
will  have  to  draw  largely  upon  my  imagination  in  adapting  my  answers  to 
them.  G.  S.  Mc  W. 

Nashville.  Tenn.   

I  enclose  my  list  of  guests  at  the  "  Literary  Dinner."  It  was  com- 
plete a  week  a  go  exapting  Nos.  19  and  35 ;  I  nnderttood  No.  35  as  a 
quotation,  but  now  oonclode  it  Is  not.  I  have  also  been  searching  for 
Na  19  as  an  actnal  occnrrence,— one  who  liUraJfy  "  ascended  the  throne 
over  Us  father's  corpse."  If  there  be  such  a  fact  I  fail  to  find  it  There 
■re  several  other  guests  concerning  whom  I  feel  much  doubt,  Nos.  i,  2a, 
44,  46,  59 ;  of  the  last  I  remember  readmg  the  fact  but  forget  the 
nam^  and  all  search  has  been  in  vaia.  R^arding  the  others,  authori- 
ties differ  so  widely  one  Is  left  in  bewilderment  as  to for  instance 
^o.  xj  every  age.  every  oonrt,  has  had  a  "  Fahest  of  tx  •  "  a  "  Queen 
ofbeaaty,"  etc.,  and  "whoshall  deddef"  Ithint  line  Bona- 


parte, because  of  Canova's  statue  of  her. 
And  here  I  eater  m  protest,  a  very  mild  one  Do 


^problems 


where  the  imagination  has  quite  so  wide  a  field.  We  housekeepers  are, 
practical;  one  can  (generally)  lay  one's  finger  on  a  fact,  but  one  can- 
not always  take  the  time  to  mount  the  wing  of  fancy  and  float  away  into 
the  regions  of  the  "  It-might-be,"  however  alluring. 

Now  this  protest  is  very  mild  compared  with  the  one  which  I  do  not 
write.  I  presume  my  list  is  both  late,  and  not  entirely  correct ;  more- 
over I  have  not  yet  "  guessed  "  all  the  Dishes  ;  still,  I  do  not  harbor 
malice  and  therefore  enclose  ^2.50  for  a  renewal  of  my  subscription. 

New  York  City.  Mrs.  F.  H. 

I  have  taken  Good  HotissKSBPiN g  siMe  its  first  appearance  althoiu;h 
not  a  subscriber,  but  purchasing  it  regularly  at  a  periodical  store. 
I  am  interested  in  all  its  contents  althon^  not  a  housekeeper,  and 
especially  in  your  anagrams,  having  succeeded  in  puzzling  out  the 
greater  part  of  most  of  them.  Your  "Literary  Diimer"  I  have  been 
especially  interested  in,  and  although  my  answer  may  not  be  correct, 
I  send  what  I  hope  may  be  the  true  version.  Two  til  the  Guests 
still  puzzle  me,  but  will  send  my  first  ventnrCt  hoping  the  Dishes 
of  the  table  may  be  correct 

East  Boston,  Mass.    Miss  M.  A.  T. 

Having  completed  the  list  of  Dishes  spread  on  your  "  Literary  Dinner  " 
table,  I  will  mail  to  you  to-morrow  morning,  my  earliest  opportu'  'ty. 
The  Thanksgiving  number  of  Good  Housekeeping  has  arrived  his 
morning  at  9.30  o'clock.  I  am  writing  on  the  list  of  the  Guests  at  your 
table  and  hope  soon  to  send  you  the  correct  solatlmi  of  that,  trusting 
that  I  may  be  the  earliest  heard  from.  M.  L.  S. 

Laurel,  Mix   

I  send  you  answers  to  most  oi  the  Dishes,  and  all  the  Guests  at  yoor 
"  Literary  Dinner."  though  I  have  no  idea  all  are  correct,  but  I  would 
be  much  obliged  if  you  would  let  me  know  throngh  your  columns 
whether  or  not  most  were  well  answered.  B.  W.  C.  A. 

Dallas,  Texas.   

Enclosed  please  find  my  list  of  Guests  and  Dishes  for  the  "  Literary 
Dinner."  Doubtless  you  will  have  many  correct  answers,  bat  some 
questions  are  beyond  my  ken.  However,  we  consider  this  "  Literary 
Dinner  "  an  ez<xllent  idra,  as  it  makes  one  burnish  up  one's  tarnished 
historical  memories,  and  we  anxiously  await  your  Donation  Party. 

Abilene,  Texas.    Mrs.  F.  L.  N. 

Enclosed  are  my  lists  of  Guests  and  Dishes  at  your  Dinner.  I've  en- 
joyed looking  up  the  answers  very  much,  and  hope  some  time  you'll 
give  us  a  similar  list  again,  because  it  refreshes  our  historical  knowle^ie 
so  much.  A.  C.  E. 

Newton  Center,  Mass.   

Having  worked  long  and  faithfully  tor  the  onrect  solntion  tA.  the 
"  Literary  Dinner  "  puzzle^  I  am  at  last  forced  to  give  it  up  while  Incom- 
plete. However,  I  enclose  the  result  of  my  hibors,  hoping  that  it  will 
not  be  unwelcome  becanse  a  few  of  the  guests  refused  to  come  at  my 
bidding.  I  called  upon  them  repeatedly,  but  they  were  ever  "  not  at 
home  "  to  me.  I  trust  the  correct  solution  will  soon  appear  in  your  ex- 
cellent magazine,  which  is  much  prized  in  my  home.  We  have  taken  it 
from  the  first  issue  and  it  seems  to  us  a  tried  and  trusty  friend.  You 
have  our  hearty  good  wishes  for  the  ccmtinaance  of  the  success  it  has 
gained.  *  Hiss  M.  F.  W. 

New  London.  Conn,   

Hoping  I  am  not  too  late,  I  forward  the  answers,  as  nearly  correct  as 
I  could  make  them,  to  the  "Literary  Dinner."  Much  pleasure  and 
profit  has  been  experienced  in  selecting  the  Guests  and  determining  the 
Dishes.  With  best  wish  for  success  (rf  Good  Housekeeping. 

Culumbds,  Ohio.  ^  A.  E.  R. 

Please  give  us  some  more  historical  puzsles,  they  are  so  interesting 
and  instructive.  Mrs.  G.  H.  T. 

Montreal,  Canada.   

I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  pleasure  I  have  had  in  getting  the  answers 
to  your  ingenious  questions.  Hrs.  J>  B.  H. 

Richmond,  Virginia. 


LADIES'  FASHIOHS. 
Heleoa  Rowe's  paper  in  this  issue  of  Good  Housekeeping 
covers  a  very  important  chai^  in  the  ladies'  fashions,  more  ultra 
than  any  that  has  taken  place  in  a  number  of  years,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  eartiest  announcements  of  this  change  made  by  any  publica- 
tion. Our  fashion  contributor  has  unexcelled  facilities  for  giving: 
to  the  public  the  latest  fashions,  changes  of  style,  etc.,  promptly, 
and  her  presentations  are  always  carefully  and  authoritatively  made. 
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QOOD  TflnrOB  IS  GOOD  HOnSEEEEFINa. 
Mary  Banr  Munroe's  second  paper  on  "  Table  Etiquette  "  covers 

the  matters  of  invitations  and  acceptances  and  the  reception  and 
eatertainmeot  of  guests,  with  many  related  points  upon  which 
everybody  needs  to  be  carefully  informed. 

Manual  training  is  a  prominent  educational  topic.  It  pertains 
vitally  to  home  welfare,  and  the  series  of  papers  on  "  Manual 
Training  in  the  Household,"  begun  in  this  number,  will  be  read 
with  interest. 

"An  Idyl  of  Red  Oak  HiU,"  by  Penelope  A.  House,  is  an  ex- 
ceedii^ly  readable  story. 

Economy  in  dress  is  an  art  and  a  science  in  which  much  is  to  be 
learned  by  our  growing-up  daughters.  The  chapter  by  "  Cuno 
Vidal "  is  practical  and  terse. 

Children  like  to  earn  pin-money,  and  Annie  Curd  ptnnts  out 
sonje  useful  ways  of  doing  it. 

Dr.  Amelia  A.  Whitfield's  paper  on  the  care  of  babies  this  week 
treats  of  croup,  that  most  terrifying  pli^e  of  child-life  and  severe> 
trial  of  the  mother's  life. 

Are  our  homes  declining?  There  is  suggest! veness  in  what 
Mrs.  M.  H.  Faris  writes;  on  "  The  Cynosure  of  Home,"  and  it 
should  provoke  thought  on  a  matter  of  vital  interest  to  the 
household. 

A  man  may  honor  "A  Kitchen  Apron  "  and  may  be  proud  of 
wearing  it  if  he  puts  it  on  in  the  spirit  that  moved  "A  Country 

Parson." 

Adelaide  G.  Marchant  gives  helpful  bints  about  Sunday 
Breakfasts. 

Some  new  departures  are  indicated  in  Helena  Rowe's  chapter 
on  "  Family  Fashions  and  Fancies." 

The  other  departments  are  full  of  good  things  and  the  contribu- 
tions of  poetry  are  especially  commendable.  The  answers  to  the 
Literary  Dinner  and  the  award  of  prizes  are  announced. 

A  varied  feast  altogether ;  and  we  have  many  more  in  store. 

HOHB  FTTBHIBma  AVD  BEOOBATIOV. 

The  initial  number  of  a  new  Series  of  papers  with  the  above  title 
will  be  given  in  the  next  issue  of  Good  Housekeeping.  The  open- 
ing paper  treats  of  "  The  New  and  NoUble  in  Wall  Papers,"  and 
the  second  paper  will  be  devoted  to  Carpets,  other  subjects  being 
taken  up  as  the  seasons  may  suggest  or  wcasion  require.  These 
papers  are  prepared  by  a  writer  and  houaelceeper  of  experience  and 
capability,  and  arrangements  have  been  perfected  with  leading  im- 
porting and  manufacturing  houses,  by  which  the  writer  will  have 
access  to  the  freshest  presentations  of  the  new  and  notable  in 
the  different  branches  of  popular  household  furnishing,  and  the 
papers  will  be  prepared  for  our  use  from  personal  and  direct  exam- 
ination at  headquarters.  This  Series  <^  papers  will  enable  us  to  rep- 
resent the  Furnishing  and  Decoration  feature  of  Good  House- 
keeping with  papers  equally  reliable  and  of  the  same  high  char- 
acter and  intelligent  rendering  as  is  accorded  to  the  Series  of 
"  Family  Fashions  and  Fancies  "  by  Helena  Rowe,  the  "  Gastron- 
omic Suggestions,"  and  Breakfast  and  Dinner  Series  of  papers  by 
Miss  Parloa,  the  papers  on  Table  Etiquette  of  Mrs.  C.  K.  Munroe, 
the  Quaker  Housekeeping  papers  of  Rachel  Macy,  the  Etiquette  of 
Invitations  papers  of  Florence  Howe  Hall,  the  stories  of  Bessie 
Chandler  and  others.  In  addition  to  the  varied  appetizing  viands 
already  secured  for  the  enrichment  of  our  Fortnightly  Bills  of  Fare, 
our  editorial  caterer  has  arrangements  partially  perfected  for  many 
desirable  additions  to  our  already  well-filled  Fortnightly  Table  of 
Contents. 


QUESTIOmQ  TH£  FOBE. 

One  of  those  heterodox  fellows  who  may  be  found  to  question 
everything,  asks  upon  what  sound  principle  is  the  law  founded  that 
fort^ds  the  putting  of  the  knife  into  the  mouth  in  eating.  Why 
should  a  plate  of  steel,  he  asks,  be  interdicted  fnnu  an  office  that 
the  same  steel,  bifurcated,  trifurcated  or  quadrufurcated,  may 
properly  perform  ?  There  is  no  objection  to  be  made,  on  the  score 
of  cutting  one's  mouth,  for  in  all  ages  of  the  past,  when  everybody 
ate  with  the  knife,  nobody  ever  cut  his  mouth.  This  heretic  as- 
serts that  a  certain  consistency  of  food  can  be  '*hoisted  in,"  as  a 
Western  man  would  say,  much  more  readily  by  a  knife  than  by  a 
fork.  Of  course  you  can  get  the  bulk  of  a  mashed  potato  or  turnip 
by  dexterously  fishing  with  a  fork,  but  you  can  do  it  much  neater 
and  in  better  time  with  a  knife,  he  continues ;  and  then,  the  knife 
will  secure  all  the  gravy,  which  is  mostiy  sifted  out  by  the  opera- 
tion  of  the  fork,  and  one  thus  loses  the  richest  part  of  the  meat 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  knives  played  an  important  part  in 
domestic  life  long  before  forks  were  invented,  and  that  when  first 
the  latter  implements  appeared  it  was  considered  a  mark  of  effem- 
inacy or  ultra-refinement  to  use  them.  To  such  a  degree  was  this 
prejudice  against  them  indulged  in  in  France  that  in  the  sixteenth 
century  the  use  of  forks  was  considered  sinful  in  monasteries,  and 
the  monks  split  up  into  two  parties  on  the  question. 

Forks  o'riginallycameintouse  to  save  the  fingers  from  soiling,and 
Italy  was  the  first  place  where  they  were  used.  Ben  Jonson  writes  of 
"  the  laudable  use  of  forks  brought  into  custom  here  as  they  are  in 
Italy  to  the  sparing  of  napkins."  Some  time  later  a  writer  praises 
the  King  of  Hungary  for  eating  without  a  fork  without  soiling  his 
clothes.  An  old  writer  explains  why  the  Italian  used  the  forkl^ 
saying  that  he  could  not  "  endure  to  have  his  dish  touched  with  bis 
fingers,  seeing  that  all  men's  fingers  are  not  clean  alike."  But  the 
fork  was  originally  and  up  to  very  modem  times  used  only  to  hold 
meat  and  other  pieces  of  food  while  the  knife  was  cutting  them. 
The  putting  of  it  into  the  mouth  instead  of  the  knife  was  only  an 
afterthought,  due  probably  to  the  unclean  appearance  of  the  knife 
blade  after  it  had  been  used  to  shovel  into  the  mouth  gravies, 
yolks,  acids,  etc.  For  this  reason  silver  forks  were  made-,  they 
are  cleaner  than  iron  or  steel  forks.  Every  step,  then,  from  the 
original  use  of  the  fork  as  a  substitute  for  the  fin^rs,  to  its  more 
extended  use  as  a  substitute  for  the  .knife,  together  with  the  em- 
ployment of  silver  in  place  of  iron,  has  been  dictated  by  cleanliness. 


HOKE  00SBE8F0HDEI0E. 

THE  NIGHT  LAMP. 

Taylorville,  Cal. 

JSt/itor  ef  GoOO  HoVSEKEKPIMO ; 

I  was  glad  to  find  in  Mrs.  Clarissa  Potter  a  fellow  believer  In  the 
"  night  light,"  and  would  like  to  add  for  the  benefit  of  other  be- 
lievers, that  we  have  discarded  our  kerosene  light  in  favor  of 
tapers,  which  we  have  actually  grown  fond  of,  such  faithful,  help- 
ful littie  lights  have  they  proven.  We  use  Chinese  nut  oil,  vhidi 
bums  well,  has  no  unpleasant  odor,  and  is  inexpensive,  and  a 
French  taper  called  "  Vulleuses  IftdespensabUt  Hypeneques^' 
which  must  also  bear  the  signature  of  **  Madame  Auby "  to  be 
genuine.  These  tapers  come  in  white  and  red  wax,  and  we  find 
the  red  ones  much  the  best.  We  fill  a  common  jelly-glass  two- 
thirds  full  of  water,  the  other  third  oil ;  put  in  the  porcelain  float 
which  comes  with  each  box,  and  bum  a  fresh  taper  every  night  I 
feel  quite  sure  if  Mrs.  Potter  tries  them,  she  will  agree  witfi  us 
that  they  are  better  and  cheaper  than  kerosene.  Before  closii^,  I 
must  a^  my  thanks  to  those  of  the  many  mothers  who  have  re- 
ceived valuaUe  help  from  your  del^tf i^'^wazine. 
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TABLE  ADOSHHEBT. 

Thk  Fancibs  and  Fascinations  op  Glass  Ware. 
V         y       HAT  good  housekeeper  does  not  exist 
'^^^        ^''^  unadmiring  eye  upon 
f  a  fine  collection  of  what,  in  modem  par- 

lance, is  termed  crystal.  Transparent, 
pure,  polished,  sparkling  and  iridescent, 
it  adorns  the  table  with  an  elegance 
of  which  even  silver  and  porcelain  are 
destitute.  Beautiful  in  form  and  texture, 
incorruptible,  flawless,  superior  to  the 
action  of  oils,  acids  and  pigments  yet 
readily  responding  to  care  or  careless- 
ness, the  very  fragility  of  cut  glass  adds 
immeasurably  to  the  value.  A  late  visit 
to  one  of  the  first  manufactories  in  this 
country  serves  to  increase  our  admira- 
tion for  this  portion  (tf  the  table-service. 
How  little  she  can  appreciate  the 
finished  production  who  only  sees  it  in  the  shop  or  the  dining- 
room  !  To  study  the  process  of  manufacture  from  the  first 
heap  of  crude  materials  all  through  the  processes  where 
invention,  ingenuity  and  industrial  and  artistic  training 
evolve  a  transparent  rainbow-tinted  bubble  out  of  a  handful 
of  sand  and  the  dust  of  minerals,  is  to  trace  the  progress  of 
science  and  art.  Grimy  and  stalwart  men  and  boys  with 
vigilant  care  and  dextrous  touch  are  the  genii  who  unlock 
the  fairies  hidden  in  furnace  and  crucible ;  let  us  do  fitting 
homage  to  that  skill  and  patience  which  greatly  enhances  the 
beauty  of  our  homes  and  gives  them  the  crownii^  art  of  the 
manufacturer. 

Chemists  tell  us  that  '*  glass  is  a  brittle,  transparent  com- 
pound produced  by  fusion  at  a  very  high  temperature,  of 
silica,  with  one  or  more  basic  substances,  one  of  which  must 
always  be  an  alkaline  metal."  How  little  such  definitions 
define  I  We  see  on  entering  the  establishment  where  glass  is 
made,  great  heaps  of  fine,  sifted  sand  brought  from  Cheshire, 
Berkshire  County  Mass.,  the  best  sand  in  this  country.  It 
is  thrown  into  the  melting  pot  with  a  due  proportion  of  oxide 
of  lead  and  pearlash  and  subjected  to  an  intense  heat  till  the 
whole  substance  is  in  a  state  of  fiision.  These  crucibles, 
each  )u>Iding  from  a  ton  to  2,800  pounds  of  the  molten  glass, 
are  moulded  out  of  the  finest  fire-clay,  forming  an  expensive 
outlay  sin«  they  last  only  a  few  weeks  before  burning  out. 
When  the  fusion  of  the  contents  is  complete  they  are  wheeled 
into  niches  of  immense  central  furnaces  burning  with  incon- 
ceivable fury.  The  content  is  silvery  white,  }^Qjnog^^^°^ 
and  radiant,  which  the  woricmen  handle  at  j  o-  range  as 
though  it  were  so  much  molasses  candy  re^^j  ^  ue  pulled, 
rolled,  twisted,  or  pressed.  '  W 

It  is  a  fascinating  scene  to  watch  these  j-aiiks  of 


"  gatherers,"  as  they  are  termed,  each  one  c(;"  k^af^  . ,  ^lender 
iron  tube,  six  or  seven  feet  in  length,  into  S\   v  — 


mass  and  turning  it  over  and  over  to  gather  the  malleable 
glass  on  its  end.  When  enough  remains  attached  he  takes 
it  out,  gently  swings  it  back  and  forA  blowing  through  the 
tube  meanwhile  till  it  takes  the  form  of  a  pear-shaped  bubble, 
occasionally  holding  it  to  the  fire  to  prevent  too  rapid  cooling. 
Then  he  passes  the  tube  with  the  glass  upon  the  end  which 
is  cooling  from  a  translucent  white  to  red  and  then  to  trans- 
parency, with  a  consistency  of  thick  strained  honey,  to  another 
man  upon  his  left  who  rolls  it  upon  a  small  Iron  slab  until  it 
assumes  the  proper  shape.  Still  another  seizes  the  tube, 
pats  the  glass  this  way  and  that,  measures  it  with  small 
iron  instruments  and  trims  off  the  top  smoothly  with  a  pair  of 
big  shears.  The  last  workman  detaches  the  incipient  goblet 
from  the  tube  by  gently  tapping  the  stem  with  a  piece  of 
iron,  which  he  first  dips  in  cold  water,  attaches  a  small  lump 
of  hot  glass  to  the  extremity  and  flattens  it  out  with  dextrous 
touches,  and  behold,  there  is  the  goblet ! 

If  it  is  intended  for  cutting,  the  crystal  is  made  from  the 
first  contents  used  after  skimming  the  furnace  in  which  the 
very  finest  materials  have  been  seething  for  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours.  If  the  goblet  is  now  found  to  be  flawless  it  passes 
into  the  hands  of  the  draughtsman  who  proceeds  to  mark  off 
the  selected  pattern  by  the  aid  of  a  compass.  The  lines  are 
next  traced  by  means  of  a  camel's-hair  brush  dipped  in  pre- 
pared whiting  and  the  goblet  is  then  taken  to  the  cutting- 
room.  The  delicate  marking  is  accurately  copied  from 
drawings  preserved  in  huge  folios,  one  firm  alone  possessing 
over  6,000.  There  are  drawings  in  miniature  and  then  of  the 
full  size  of  each  article. 

We  find  the  cutting-room  to  be  an  immense  apartment; 
well-lighted,  the  uiq)er  {mrtion  of  which  is  filled  with  revolv- 
ing bands  driven  by  an  engine.  On  both  sides  are  swiftly  re- 
volving wheels  of  wood  and  iron  with  diameters  of  from  one 
to  three  feet,  beside  which  stand  workmen  intent  upon  that 
process  which  turns  out  such  beautiful  results.  Each  wears  a 
cap  and  blouse.  Beneath  his  wheel  is  a  trough,  partly  filled 
with  water  and  sand  or  emery,  and  a  small  boy  whose  busi- 
ness of  feeding  the  wheels  effectually  keeps  him  out  of  mis- 
chief. The  edge  of  the  wheel,  which  is  just  the  form  and 
size  of  the  angle  to  be  cut  in  the  glass,  is  kept  swabbed  with 
a  brush  dipped  into  the  trough  while  the  cutter  holds  the 
goblet  in  place  till  it  is  cut  the  requisite  depth  and  form, 
turning  it  this  side  and  that  as  needed.  It  is  a  slow  process 
and  when  the  goblet  leaves  the  hand  of  the  first  workman  at 
the  iron  wheel,  it  is  rough,  translucent  and  unsightly. 

The  second  process  is  similar  to  this,  except  that  the  wheel 
is  stone  instead  of  iron  and  the  goblet  comes  from  the 
"smoothing"  wheel  in  abetter  condition  than  from  the  first 
In  the  third  cutting,  the  wooden  wheel  is  fed  with  pumice 
stone,  till  by  the  polishing  process  the  glass  emerges,  for  the 
first  time  in  a  state  of  transparency.  In  the  fourth  stage  the 
goblet  is  held  in  front  of  a  revolving  brush,  also  fed  with 
pumice  stone  and  water,  by  which  means  every  part  of  the 
surface  untouched  by  the  wood  is  made  perfectly  smooth. 
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The  glass,  transparent  as  glass  can  be,  still  lacks  those 
prismatic  hues  which  are  the  delight  of  the  housewife.  These 
are  produced  by  a  final  process  in  which  the  goblet  is  held 
against  a  soft  revolving  brush  fed  with  a  mixture  of  putty  and 
water.  From  this  peculiar  scouring  the  glass  emerges  as 
crystal,  brilliant  with  all  the  hues  of  the  prism.  It  is  now 
ready  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  women  who  wash,  dry,  mark 
and  pack  piece  by  piece. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  work  is  done  rap- 
idly and  easily.  In  that  large  room  filled  with  whirring  wheels 
and  intent  artisans,  "there  is  many  a  slip  'twixt  cup  and  lip." 

If  the  boy  who  feeds  the  wheel  for  a  moment  forgets  his 
duty  so  that  there  is  friction,  or  if  there  be  a  flaw  or  a  bubble 
in  the  glass,  the  crystal  breaks  in  the  hands  of  the  cutter 
perhaps  just  as  it  is  about  to  be  finished.  Any  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  the  polisher  or  smoother  produces  the  same 
result.  In  this  way  the  steady  work  of  a  week  or  a  month 
may  be  a  total  loss  to  the  manufacturer  and  a  lai^e  percentage 
added  to  the  cost  of  those  which  escape  a  similar  fate.  We 
were  ^own  an  elegant  fruit-holder  which  had  just  fallen 
apart  as  the  finishing  touches  were  being  given.  The 
wholesale  price  of  the  dish  would  have  been  fifty  dollars. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  crystal  must  always  re- 
main an  article  of  luxury,  when  the  long  apprenticeship  nec- 
essary before  the  artisan  develops  into  an  expert  is  conudered. 
Made  of  the  finest  materials,  demanding  skill  and  caution  in 
every  process  and  passing  through  many  hands,  each  of  which 
multiplies  the  hazard  involved  in  its  manufacture,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  each  piece  of  tiny  cut  glass  is  a  triumph  of  an 
artistic  industry. 

Not  so  with  pressed  glass,  which  is  also  made  in  beautiful 
forms.  The  "gatherer"  rolls  his  long  iron  bar  in  the  molten 
material  till  he  has  just  the  right  quantity,  and  practice 
enables  him  to  judge  within  an  ounce,  and  then  drops  the 
glowing  pendant  into  a  mould  of  bronze  or  iron,  which  has 
been  constructed  with  the  greatest  accuracy  and  care.  One 
pressure  of  the  heavy  iron  stamp  which  comes  down  like  a 
small  trip  hammer,  a  raising  of  the  lever  and  an  emptyingof 
the  tumbler  or  goblet  which  has  cooled  from  a  silvery  to  a 
scarlet  heat,  and  the  work  is  done. 

Colored  glass  is  formed  by  adding  to  the  melting  materials 
small  proportions  of  mineral  substances  the  tints  of  which 
undergo  a  fire  change  so  that  the  inert  mass  develops  superb 
hues  of  multicolor.  It  is  said  that  all  the  colors  of  the  spec- 
trum may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  one  oxide  employed  in 
varying  proportions  and  in  differing  temperatures,  the  com- 
binations of  which  are  secrets  of  the  trade.  The  mass  may 
be  colored  throughout,  shaded  or  striated.  After  taking  upon 
the  end  of  the  blowing  tube  a  lump  of  clear  metal  the  work- 
man dips  it  into  another  of  amber  or  crimson  hue  which 
forms  a  coating  over  the  end  of  the  uncolored  nucleus.  The 
whole  can  then  be  blown  into  a  shaded  pendant  with  the 
deepest  color  at  the  base,  the  blower  shaping  it  at  the  same 
time  by  means  of  tools  of  slender  iron.  If  it  cools  too  rapidly 
he  has  only  to  hold  it  again  before  the  melting-pot  and  its 
flexibility  is  sufficiently  restored.  To  be  too  slow  or  too 
hurried  ruins  the  work  and  the  glass  must  be  thrown  into  the 
crucible  to  undergo  another  transformation. 

In  these  ways  are  manufactured  all  the  crystal  and  glass 
of  commerce.  The  uses  to  which  cut-glass  are  put  seem 
almost  innumerable  as  one  sees  the  multitude  of  forms  and 
sizes  ranged  upon  the  shelves  of  the  factory.  Among  them 
are  inkstands,  pitchers  of  every  size  and  shape,  dishes  for 
flowers,  fruit  and  bon-bons,  carafes,  toilet  and  fancy  bottles, 
tumblers,  goblets,  wine-glasses,  pocket-flasks  to  be  finished 
with  silver  stoppers,  paper-weights,  salvers,  chandeliers  and 
numberless  fancy  pieces  besides.  They  range  in  price  from 
one  to  six  hundred  dollars  each. 


Ground  glass,  which  is  merely  translucent,  is  made  by  hold- 
ing the  part  contained  within  the  outlined  pattern  against  a 
small  revolving  disk  of  copper  fastened  to  a  lathe.  Fre- 
quently the  eye  and  the  hand  are  so  obedient  to  the  trained 
will  that  the  monogram,  flower  or  landscape  is  developed 
without  a  mark  to  guide  the  hand,  as  visitors  at  summer 
resorts  often  see  when  exhibited  by  traveling  performers  who 
grind  out  inidab  while  the  purchasers  are  counting  out  the 
change.  Another  way  of  grinding  glass  is  by  the  sand-blast 
process  in  which  a  fine  stream  of  sand  is  thrown  with  great 
force  against  the  patterned  surface,  the  clear  portions  being 
suitably  protected. 

The  cameo  glass,  which  is  so  curious  and  expensive,  is 
blown  like  other  crystal.  The  workman  gathers  his  usual 
bulb  of  transparent  or  uncolored  material  at  the  end  of  his 
long  tube ;  this  he  plunges  into  a  crucible  of  glass  tinged 
with  blue,  rose,  amber,  green  or  crimson.  The  dexterity 
acquired  through  long  practice  enables  him  to  take  up  just 
so  much  and  no  more  as  will  serve  to  give  it  a  coating  of 
requisite  thickness  when  the  glass  is  blown  into  the  defied 
shape.  After  the  draughtsman  has  outlined  flowers,  fruitage 
or  arabesques,  the  enclosed  portions  are  ground  off  suffi- 
ciently to  leave  the  uncolored  portion  of  an  uniform  thick- 
ness and  transparency.  The  process  may  be  reversed  and 
the  tinted  layer  be  underneath  so  that  when  the  transparent 
glass  is  ground  off  leaving  the  flawless  blue,  rose  or  amber 
free  to  transmit  its  own  unclouded  coloring,  the  result  is  ex- 
quisite and  beautiful.  Still  to  a  lover  of  pure  crystal  no  such 
combinations  of  color  can  improve  the  perfection  of  that 
brilliance  which  transmits  the  rays  of  sunshine  like  a  bubble, 
yet  like  that  intercepting  an  occasional  pencil  which  it  com- 
pels to  yield  all  the  colors  of  the  spectrum  to  the  delighted  eye. 

That  a  great  amount  of  omamentarion  can  be  expended 
upon  glass  when  two  or  more  colors  are  combined  by  super- 
imposing one  layer  upon  another  and  then  grinding  away 
the  exterior  coating,  is  evident.  By  still  another  method 
wonderfully  fine  vases,  cups  and  fancy  articles  are  made  in 
which  there  are  stripings  or  veinings  of  distinct  colors.  This 
is  done  by  drawing  out  long,  slender  rods  of  the  molten  glass, 
each  color  being  separate,  and  cutting  them  into  suitable 
lengths  by  shears  before  they  have  cooled.  Holding  the 
iron  rod  laden  with  a  glowing  lump  of  metal,  with  both  hands 
the  workmen  walks  backward  from  another  facing  him,  who, 
with  a  second  rod  has  detached  a  portion  of  the  malleable 
glass  just  as  two  boys  might  pull  out  a  mass  of  molasses  candy, 
of  which  the  visitor  is  continually  reminded.  In  this  way  the 
glass  is  spun  out  in  rods  or  threads,  more  or  less  slender, 
and  tubes  for  thermometers  are  made,  the  blower  keeinng  the 
riny  interior  aperture  open  by  an  occasional  whifL 

Crackled  glass  is  produced  by  plunging  the  hot-blown 
metal  into  a  vessel  of  cold  water  for  an  instant  only  just 
long  enough  to  crack  the  surface.  That  iridescent  glass 
found  in  old  tombs  in  the  South  of  Europe  which  now  adorns 
our  museums  is  the  despair  of  the  glass-maker  of  to-day. 
Nature>  secrets  are  impenetrable,  she  even  glorifies  decay. 
For  these  hues,  elusive  and  glowing  as  tiiose  of  a  peacock's 
feather  or  the  spray  of  the  waterfall  under  a  brilliant  sun- 
shine, are  caused  by  the  decomposition  of  the  glass  under 
continuous  dampness.  Hard  as  it  is,  glass  is  still  porous  and 
the  moisture  at  work  in  its  crevices  glows  like  the  hectic 
flush  upon  the  cheek  of  the  dying.  It  is  in  order  to  fill  up 
these  infinitesimal  crevices  and  make  a  smooth  enameled 
surface  that  pressed  glass  is  subject  to  several  hours  of  in- 
tense heat  in  the  annealing  oven,  before  it  is  ready  to  leave 
the  manufactory. 

This  valuable  article  of  table  service  boasts  of  a  long^  and 
honorable  pedigree.    Although  a  good  quality  of  it  was  not 
made  in  England  till  just  330  years  age^it  has  bean  foundui 
Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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Egyptian  tombs  bearing  hieroglyphics  showing  that  glass 
was  there  manufactured  2,400  B.  C,  or  more  than  4,000  years 
ago.  Glass  bottles,  hermetically  sealed,  contained  the  tears 
of  the  mourners,  and  glass  jars  filled  with  lotions  and  pig- 
ments for  the  belles  of  Greece  and  Etruria  have  survived 
every  other  record  of  their  existence.  These  archaic  forms 
are  unsurpassed  by  the  beauty  of  modern  workmanship;  it  is 
only  the  tools  of  the  artisan  of  to-day  which  give  his  work 
superiority  over  that  of  his  predecessor.  By  their  help, 
however,  the  glass  of  Murano  and  Bohemia  is  successfully 
rivalled. 

For  instance  the  long,  slender  rods  or  "  canes  "  as  they  are 
termed,  of  diflferent  colors  and  cut  while  still  hot,  are  ar- 
ranged around  the  interior  of  a  tube-shaped  mould.  This 
is  then  heated  and  the  hollow  space  between  filled  with  hot 
transparent  glass  till  all  are  welded  together.  The  whole  is 
then  reheated  and  rolled  till  the  surface  is  smooth.  It  may 
then  be  cut  sharply  across,  producing  mosaic  glass  or  by 
twisting  the  end  it  makes  beautiful  affects  such  as  the  stems 
of  vases  and  goblets.  A  section  of  the  same  mosaic  reheated 
and  dropped  into  a  mass  of  transparent  glass  can  then  be 
cut,  rolled  or  pressed  into  those  paper-weights  the  construc- 
tion of  which  puzzles  children  as  much  as  to  know  "  how  the 
apple  gets  into  the  dumpling." 

Some  housekeepers  who  have  been  greatly  troubled  with 
the  tenderness  of  pressed  glass  may  be  glad  to  learn  of  a 
practice  which  is  well  worth  trying.  Goblets,  tumblers  and 
jars  are  packed  in  a  large  boiler  upon  a  false  bottom  or  net- 
work of  wooden  slats  to  keep  them  from  direct  contact  with 
the  fire.  The  boiler  is  then  filled  with  cold  water  and  the 
contents  boiled  for  several  hours ;  they  are  then  removed  from 
the  fire  and  the  glass  allowed  to  cool  slowly  in  the  boiler 
when  it  will  be  found  to  be  greatly  toughened. 

Cut  glass,  the  crevices  of  which  readily  secrete  dust,  needs 
to  be  washed  with  hot  suds  and  the  cuttings  scrubbed  with  a 
moderately  stiff  brush.  Then  rinse  in  warm  water  and  wipe 
dry  with  tissue  paper.  Where  apertures  are  desired  as  to 
hang  a  goblet  bowl  the  stem  of  which  has  been  broken,  in 
order  to  hold  flowers  or  as  a  receptacle  for  burnt  matches 
they  can  easily  be  made  without  the  trouble  of  drilling! 
Cover  the  side  with  a  lump  of  putty  or  stiff  clay  to  the  depth 
of  more  than  an  inch,  through  which  drill  a  hole  with  a  large 
wire  till  the  surface  of  the  glass  is  exposed  atjust  the  point  it 
is  desired  to  pierce.  Into  that  pour  melted  lead  and  unless 
the  crystal  be  of  extraordinary  thickness  it  will  also  melt  and 
drop  out  in  a  circle  corresponding  in  size  and  form  with  the 
uncovered  portion.  In  this  manner  a  pane  of  glass  covered 
with  a  tracery  or  painting,  may  likewise  be  prepared  for  a 
hanging  ornament. 

^   —fftster  M.  PooU. 
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I  WATT  OOHTEBT. 

I  wait  content, 
The  trials  of  a  day,  a  month,  a  year, 

Caase  no  lament, 
Victor's  crowns  surely  are  not  won  by  fear. 
And  yet  sweet  victories  are  always  near. 

I  wait  contend 
A  haman  life  is  never  fortunate 

Till  it  is  spent, 
We  need  good  courage,  and  we  need  good  cheer, 
Fot  every  day  encounters  are  severe. 

I  wait  content, 
And  tho'  to-day's  sky  may  look  dark  and  drear, 

111  not  lament 
Fot  sure  to-morrow's  son  will  make  it  clear, 
And  some  day  soon,  all  trials  shall  appear 
Not  boqght  too  dear. 

— /.  A.  A. 
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WOMAV. 

What  May  She  be  Permitted  to  Do? 

HE  Literary  Club  met  at  the  Blos- 
som's last  week.  The  subject  for 
the  evening's  programme  was, 
"Woman,  what  can  she  do?" 
Mrs.  Blossom  read  an  essay  on 
"Eminent  Women;  young  Mr. 
Fox  recited  a  poem  on,  "Woman's 
Silent  Influence,"  and  a  tenor 
soloist  sang  "Queen  of  the 
Earth,"  with  fine  effect  Then 
the  chairman  suggested  that  some 
one  might  like  to  make  a  remark,  and  Judge  Gould  rose  to 
his  feet. 

"I've  been  greatly  edified  by  these  exercises,"  he  said. 
"  I  tell  you,  I  feel  proud  of  our  women,  when  I  think  of  the 
magnificent  things  they're  doing.  Woman's  delicate  hand 
has  knocked  at  the  door  of  every  profession,  and  man  has 
gallantly  welcomed  her  in.  A  late  writer  maintains,  that  she 
can  even  shoe  horses,  and  paint  houses.  And  now,  just  one 
thought  before  I  sit  down.  Isn't  it  sad,  when  the  whole  worid 
is  open  to  women,  that  any  should  seek  to  crowd  into  a  call- 
ing proper  only  for  men  ?  I  refer  to  my  own  profession,  the 
law.  The  law  is  too  low  for  woman.  It  would  drag  her 
womanhood  in  the  mire.  No,  no!  Let  them  do  anything 
else,  but  spare  them  the  degradation  of  the  law." 

"  I  must  say,  I  don't  agree  with  you  there,  Judge,"  spoke 
up  Dr.  Glover.  "For  my  part  I'm  glad  to  see  women  in  the 
law.  I  think  they  can  do  lots  of  good  in  that  profession.  So 
long  as  the  most  refined  woman  is  liable  to  be  dragged  into 
the  law  courts,  on  the  slightest  provocation,  I  can't  see  for 
the  life  of  me,  why  she  shouldn't  practice  in  those  courts. 
To  my  mind  its  much  more  in  her  line  than  medicine.  I 
thoroughly  disapprove  of  female  doctors.  Women  haven't 
the  nerve  and  self-control  for  that  profession.  I  say  it  delib- 
erately;  I  had  rather  a  daughter  of  mine  would  walk  a  tight 
rope  for  a  living,  than  to  put  out  a  shingle  and  practice  med- 
icine." 

"Now  I  don't  believe  in  being  narrow  and  old-fogyish  and 
behind  the  times,"  struck  in  young  Mr.  Van  Struther,  re- 
porter for  the  Leader,  We've  always  aimed  to  keep  right  up 
abreast  of  the  march  of  progress.  I  thoroughly  approve  of 
women  doctors  and  ministers  and  lawyers.  Why,  one  of  the 
best  pleas  I  ever  heard  in  my  life  was  macje  by  a  lady.  I  re- 
ported it  I  tell  you  she  was  a  clipper  I  And  I'd  like  to  see 
them  vote.  Our  paper  has  always  advocated  that  We  don't 
take  a  back  seat  on  the  woman  question.  And  I'm  sure  I 
don't  object  to  their  painting  houses,  or  shoeing  horses  if 
they  want  to.  I  didn't  suppose  they  wanted  to,  that's  all. 
But  there  are  some  things  that  I  have  too  much  respect  for 
women  to  want  to  see  them  thrust  into.  And  one  is  journal- 
ism. *Twould  lower  their  moral  natures.  Besides,  their  con- 
stitutions never  could  stand  the  strain  of  night  work,  and-er- 
beer.  I  hope  I  shall  never  see  a  lady  friend  of  mine  dragged 
into  the  mire  of  newspaper  woric.  Why,  it's  the  miriest  pro- 
fession of  all  I " 

As  Mr.  Van  Struther  ceased  speaking,  there  was  a  silken 
rustling  in  the  bay-window,  and  Mr.  Louis  Fernando  Blenk- 
iron,  a  young  man  who  had  just  written  a  short  story,  which 
he  was  trying  hard  to  get  published,  emerged  from  the 
shadow  of  the  curtain. 

"  I  beg  to  differ  from  my  friend  on  the  Leader^*  he  said, 
striking  an  artistic  pose,  and  running  his  fingers  through  his 
glossy  curls.  "I  think  the  fair  sex  make  charming  journal- 
ists. One  of  the  most  appreciative  letters  I  ever  received 
was  from  a  lady  editor.   I  wouldn't  advise  them  to  paint 
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houses,  wouldn't  do  it  myself,  you  know.  There's  nothing 
idealistic  about  it,  and  'twould  be  nawsty  work  in  bad 
weather.  Besides  they  might  fall  off.  But  women  can't  write 
novels  and  plays.  They  haven't  the  logical  sequence  nor  the 
imagination — in  a  word  they  haven't  the  genius  of  the  author." 

"  There  has  been  some  things  said  here  to-night,"  began 
Mr.  McKevitte,  alderman  in  the  third  ward,  rising  and 
thrusting  one  hand  in  his  pocket,  while  the  other  fondled  his 
watch  chain,  "some  things  that  I  must  take  exceptions  to, 
and  one  is  the  remark  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Van  Struther,  about 
women's  voting.  Now,  if  there's  a  thing  on  top  of  the  earth 
diat  makes  me  mad,  it's  this  infernal  talk  about  letting  women 
into  politics.  I  don't  believe  in  drag^ng  lovely  woman  down 
into  the  mire  of  politics.  Great  Scott  1  who  would  want  to 
see  his  wife  or  mother  carrying  a  torch  in  a  procession?  The 
next  you  know  they'd  be  even  aspiring  to  the  office  of  alder- 
man I  And  I  hope  I'll  never  live  to  see  the  day  that  they'll 
sink  so  low  as  that  1  They  can  be  clerks  in  stores,  or  doc- 
tors, or  ministers,  or— paint  houses.  It's  good  healthy  out 
door  business.  But  I  shall  protect  woman  from  the  ballot, 
just  as  long  as  I  have  the  power  to  do  so." 

"  Now,  what's  the  matter  with  women  doctors  ? "  demanded 
young  Mr.  Smith,  the  affable  clerk  in  Randall's  dry  goods 
emporium.  "I  think  they're  prime.  Perhaps  they  don't 
^rt  so  much  fur  cellar  and  silver  plated  medicine  case  as  a 
man  does,  but  they  get  there  just  the  same.  They  don't 
smoke  tobacco,  nor  whistle  "Little  Tycoon"  airs,  when  your 
head  aches  enough  to  burst,  nor  go  off  on  a  spree  for  three 
days,  while  you're  lying  at  death's  door.  And  I  like  lady 
ministers,  too.  Why,  I'd  go  to  church  every  day  in  the  week 
if  we  had  a  lady  preacher.  And  I'm  perfectly  willing  they 
should  vote.  That  don't  hit  me,  I'm  not  running  for  office 
(with  a  withering  look  at  Mr.  McKevitte.)  There's  just  one 
business  where  I  think  a  lady  is  a  little  out  of  place,  and  that 
is  in  a  dry  goods  store.  Honest,  now,  I  think  it's  downright 
demoralizing  to  any  lady,  to  tell  so  many  lies  as  we  have  to 
tell  in  our  business  " 

At  this  ingenious  admission  everybody  smiled,  and  Mr. 
Smith  sat  down  in  some  confusion. 

"  I  was  grieved  to  hear  brother  McKevitte  speak  as  he  did 
of  women  in  politics,"  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  Abercrombie.  "Cit- 
izenship is  not  a  degradation  to  any  woman.  It  is  an  honor. 
I  shudder  to  think  of  the  acts  of  injustice  daily  committed 
gainst  woman,  because  she  has  no  voice  in  her  own  govern- 
ment As  for  me,  I  am  not  so  ungenerous  as  to  deny  to 
woman  that  safeguard  of  liberty,  which  I  demand  for  myself. 
But,  dear  friends,  I  must  here  protest  against  the  attempts  of 
some  misguided  ones,  to  drag  women  into  the  mire — or  rather 
the— ah— publicity  of  the  pulpit  That  strikes  the  cmelest 
blow  at  her  womanhood.  But  while  she  may  not  preach  in 
our  pulpits,  she  can  still  have  her  share  in  the  evangelization 
of  the  world.  Woman  fulfils  her  highest  destiny  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  foreign  lands.  In  India  and  Central  Africa,  she 
can  work  to  save  souls,  and  the  Lord  will  bless  her  labors. 
Many  of  us  have  felt  our  souls  uplifted  as  we  read  of  the 
hardships  and  privations  endured  by  these  noble  women." 

"I  think  there  are  lots  of  things  women  can  do,"  said 
young  Mr.  Robbins,  the  tenor  singer  in  the  Presbyterian 
church.  "  They  can  be  good  editors,  or  doctors,  or  lawyers. 
But  there's  one  thing  I  don't  believe  in,  I  never  have,  and 
that  is,  employing  lady  singers  in  church  choirs.  Now,  I 
adore  woman  I  I  admit  that  she  can  sing.  I  really  like  to 
hear  her,  in  a  parlor,  or  her  own  home,  but  never  in  a  church 
choir.  She  is  out  of  her  sphere  there.  "  She  has  too  much  in- 
dividuality. She  is  always  trying  to  show  off.  And  a  so- 
prano is  liable  to  attract  all  the  attention  from  the  other 
sing— that  is  from  the — ah— minister.  I  prefer  a  male  quar- 
tette mjrself,  to  render  classical  anthems,  or  else  a  good  tenor 


solo.  There  is  some  splendid  religious  mu»c  written  for 
tenor  solos." 
And  Mr.  Robbins  sat  down. 

'*  For  my  part,"  declared  Mrs.  Gamble,  a  divorced  widow, 
who  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  little  too  willing  to  tty  it 
again.  "  I  don't  care  what  they  do,  if  they  only  give  up  ^lis 
break-neck  chase  to  get  married.  I'm  sure  there  could  be 
nothing  more  shocking  to  a  refined,  shrinking  nature,  than 
the  way  these  girls  throw  themselves  at  the  head  of  every 
man  that  comes  in  sight   It's  scandalous  I " 

Mrs.  Gamble  concluded  with  a  toss  of  the  head,  and  a  feel- 
ing look  at  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  sitting  on  the  sofa  beside 
Nell  Johnson. 

Then  Nell  Johnson  spoke  up. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "you  have  all  proved  conclusively  that 
there  isn't  a  profession  under  the  sun  that  women  may  enter, 
and  last  of  all,  Mrs.  Gamble  has  shut  them  out  of  matrimony. 
Evidently  the  Lord  made  a  great  mistake  when  he  created 
women.  The  men  want  the  whole  earth,  and  there  isn't  any 
left  for  the  women." 

Then  there  fell  a  silence  that  could  have  been  heard  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  as  Mr.  Robbins  went  forward  to  sing  a  solo. 

  — Hermmius  Cobb. 

Original  in  Good  Housbkebpinc. 

THEIB  UOTHEK. 
My  boy  8^  looking  straight  into  the  coals, 

From  his  stool  at  my  feet  one  day, 
Aod  the  firelight  burnished  the  curly  bead. 
And  painted  the  cheeks  with  a  dash  of  red, 
And  brightened  his  Tcry  eyes,  as  he  said, 

In  his  most  confidential  way, 

"  Mamma,  I  think,  when  I'm  a  grown  up  man, 

I  shall  have  just  two  little  boys." 
I  smiled — he  was  six  I — but  be  did  not  see, 
And  I  said,  "  Why,  yes,  bow  nice  Ibat  will  be  I 
But  if  one  were  a  girl,  it  seems  to  me 

It  would  add  to  your  household  joys." 

"Well— yes,"  reflectively,  "  that  would  be  nice. 

And  I'll  tell  you  just  what  I'll  do ; 
I'll  name  one  Robbie,  for  me,  you  know," 
Then  the  bright  eyes  sbone  with  a  deeper  glow, 
"And  there's  jost  the  two  of  us  now,  and  so, 

111  name  the  girl  Annie,  for  you." 

"  But  how  would  their  mother  like  that?  "  I  asked, 

"  Do  you  think  that  she  would  agree 
For  us  to  have  both  names  while  she  had  none  ? " 
With  the  mystified,  puzzled  look  of  one 
Wholly  befogged,  said  my  logical  son, 

**  Tbdr  mother  I  Why,  who  is  she  ?  " 

  — Rebecca  Hart. 

Compiled  for  Good  Housbkeefino. 

WISE  sATnros  well  said. 

Nothing  so  immutable  as  truth. 
Any  kind  of  courage  is  desirable. 
Neutral  men  are  the  devil's  allies. 
A  great,  strong  heart  is  never  overcome. 
Ostentation  is  the  signal  flag  of  hypocrisy. 
Hypocrisy  and  knavery  are  Siamese  twins. 
Misfortune  is  one  thii^— impudence  another. 
An  egg  to^y  is  better  than  a  hen  to-morrow. 
Buy  low,  sell  fair,  and  take  care  of  the  profits. 
Disappointment  is  the  school  of  achievement. 
Risk  anything  before  yon  risk  your  reputation. 
Shrink  from  your  task  and  you  will  be  despised. 
Confront  difficulties  with  unflinching  perseverance. 
A  man  of  fine  abilities  doiu^  pc^thin^is^^K^M^ 
The  duty  of  life  is  to  be  diiifl^n^«  on^  post  dul^ 
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TEE  FLEISTTBES  OF  WDTTEfi, 
"  Ever;  funily  should  feel  that  winter  is  the  great  season  for  its  culture." 

N  looking  forvard  to  a  long  winter  at 
the  beginning;  of  the  season,  there  is 
a  feeling  of  dread  of  the  cold  days 
and  nights,  and  the  storms  before  us. 
But  after  we  are  once  well  entered 
upon  the  month  of  December,  we 
wonder  what  has  become  of  the  hor- 
rors we  anticipated.  On  the  bright 
days  the  cold  air  that  we  so  dreaded 
invigorates  like  a  tonic,  and,  to  quote 
a  splendid  ^dmen  of  Canadian 
manhood,  who  accustomed  himself  to  walking  miles  every 
day  in  the  keen  air  of  that  country :  "The  effort  we  make  to 
brave  the  cold  is  as  good  for  our  character  as  for  our  health." 

The  stormy  days  are  so  pleasant  indoors  we  should  miss 
them  if  they  did  not  come,  and  besides,  for  these  our  reward 
is  before  us  in  the  delightful  slabbing  and  coasting  that  the 
snow-storm  brings.  Nowadays  winter  sports  are  multiplied 
and  made  more  attractive,  and  the  colder  the  climate,  th'e 
surer  is  the  winter  to  be  one  long  carnival,  with  the  various 
sports,  native  and  imported,  that  old  and  young  delight  in. 

Besides  the  out-door  fun,  the  more  quiet  in-door  pleasures 
are  an  important  feature  of  the  long  winters,  and  then  is  the 
time  to  accomplish  work  of  all  kinds,  both  of  the  head  and 
the  hands.  Especially  is  this  true  of  those  who,  like  the 
household  I  have  in  mind,  live  in  the  country  towns  where, 
quoting  the  well-worn  phrase  of  a  neighbor,  "  there  is  nothing 
going  on."  Unlike  the  neighbor,  we  of  this  household  can- 
not find  unadulterated  enjoyment  in  going  from  house  to 
house,  drinking  in  all  the  "  news,"  and  giving  in  return  at 
each  place  that  gathered  at  the  others.  So  we  are  more  de- 
pendent upon  the  home  circle  for  pleasure  and  profit,  and 
some  of  the  stormy  afternoons  this  winter,  when  I  think  even 
the  neighbor  would  hesitate  to  venture  forth  for  precious 
*'  news,"  have  been  the  pleasantest  to  us,  gathered  t(^ther 
cozily  with  our  work,  while  the  pages  of  "  Cathedral  Days," 
"Ramona,"and  "Ben  Hur,"  were,  "by  one  made  vocal  for 
the  amusement  of  the  rest."  It  was  re-reading  for  some  of 
us,  but  a  good  book  is  always  well  worth  that.  Our  ten-years- 
old  boy  was  as  interested  as  any  one  of  the  group,  and  his 
memory  of  what  was  read  often  put  to  shame  the  elders.  It 
was  he  who  suggested  our  formii^  a  Literary  Sketch  Club, 
and  he  took  great  pleasure  in  organizing  the  society  strictly 
according  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  that  book  so  justly  dear 
to  a  boy's  heart,  "  The  American  Boy's  Handy  Book."  Our 
number  is  so  small  there  were  offices  enough  to  go  quite 
round,  ^ich,  <tf  course,  was  very  gratifying  to  all  concerned. 
The  badges  (a  very  important  feature)  were  made  and  decor- 
ated by  the  artistic  one  of  the  family,  and  the  subject  which 
beads  this  paper  given  out  for  the  first  regular  meeting. 

Truth  compels  me  to  state,  that  when  the  day  for  meeting 
came  round,  three  of  us  were  led  horn  the  strict  path  of  duty 
by  the  temptation  offered  us  of  a  sle^hride  to  the  home  of  an 
aunt  in  the  country,  but  as  that  is  a  treat  we  all  enjoy  it  surely 
comes  under  the  head  of  the  pleasures  of  winter,  and  is  there- 
fore appropriate  to  the  subject. 

The  following  afternoon  was  as  stormy  as  one,  who  bad 
something  to  fall  back  upon  in  pleasant  rooms,  could  deurC) 
and  after  opening  the  meeting  according  to  the  rules  and 
regulations,  "A  Winter  Piece,"  from  Bryant,  was  read,  pre- 
faced with  an  original  rhyme,  which,  I  regret  to  say,  found  its 
way  promptly  to  a  convenient  stove.  Consequently  all  that 
can  be  said  it  is  that  it  was  received  with  shouts  of  laughter 
and  approval,  while  Bryant  was  more  quietly  enjoyed.  Then 
came  an  essay,  parts  of  which  might  have  a  famiUar  sound  it 


reproduced  here.  Afterward  this  same  essayist  had  the  wind 
quite  effectually  taken  out  of  her  modest  sails  by  the  reading 
of  an  article  on  "How  to  Enjoy  Winter,"  in  Harper's  for 
February,  1858.  Readii%  followed  from  Whittier's  always 
delightful  "Snow  Bound,"  and  from  Cowper's  "Address  to 
Winter,"  in  "The  Task,"  in  which,  it  seems  to  me,  he  says 
all  there  is  to  say,  generally,  on  each  subject  he  treats.  A 
boyish  production  was  then  read  by  the  founder  and  president 
of  our  club,  in  which  toboggans  figured  quite  extensively. 
Finally,  one  who  had  but  little  time  for  literary  pursuits,  owing 
to  a  dear  little  encumbrance,  and  the  great  unsolved  servant 
problem,  was  inspired  with  a  conundrum  as  her  share  ;  "Of 
what  play  do  the  last  days  of  February  remind  one  ?"  The 
thinking  caps  were  hardly  adjusted  when  the  dear  mother  of 
us  all  distinguished  herself  by  guessing  the  answer,  "The  Win- 
ter's Tale  (tail)."  And  so  our  subject  was  literally  brought 
to  an  end. 

  — Liutte  Gordon. 

Original  In  Good  Housbksbfing. 

THE  OLD  IBOH  SOUTTLR 
How  dear  to  thii  heart  are  the  scenes  of  my  childhood, 

When  fond  recollections  present  them  to  view  I 
The  little  back  yard  with  Its  weed-taa^ed  wUdwood, 

The  lath-fronted  hoi-coop,  die  cherry  tree  too ; 
The  small  rented  house  irith  its  eave  mouldings  stellar. 

Its  humble  apartments,  six  chambers  in  all. 
The  stdrs  to  the  coal-bin  down  in  the  front  cellar, 

And  e'en  the  old  scuttle  kept  in  the  back  hall ; 
Tlie  bail-handled  scuttle,  the  open-mouthed  scuttle, 

The  old  fashioned  scuttle  kept  in  the  back  haU. 

That  old  fashioned  scuttle  I  hail  aa  a  treasure ; 

For  oft,  in  the  morning,  from  bed  would  I  roll. 
In  hasty  response  to  the  parental  pleaaore, 

And  catch  up  the  scuttle  and  go  for  the  coal. 
How  ardent  I  sei2ed  it,  with  hands  that  were  glowing  I 

And  quick  was  obeying  the  rapturous  call ; 
Then  back  with  my  load.  I  was  poffing  and  blowing, 

And  blessing  the  scuttle  kept  in  the  back  hall ; 
The  bail-handled  scuttle,  the  open-mouthed  scuttle. 

The  Uack  ▼amiahed  scuttle  kept  in  the  bad^  halL 

How  sweet  to  reflect  on  my  yontbiut  position, 

Whoi  filUng  that  scuttle  on  me  would  depend  1 
In  contrast  witli  that  of  my  present  condition, 

With  heater  in  cellar  and  servant  to  tend. 
Now,  widely  lemored  from  the  loved  sitnatioa. 

The  tear  xA  rc^cret  will  instinctively  fall,  . 
Ai  fancy  reverts  to  my  once  hqipy  station, 

And  sighs  for  the  Kuttle  kept  in -the  back  hall  t 
The  bail-handled  scuttle,  the  open-mouthed  scuttle. 

The  coffin-shaped  scuttle  kept  in  the  back  hall. 

Original  in  Good  HousnKBariNO. 

TAHILLA. 

Vanilla  is  the  product  of  a  vine  that  grows  chiefly  in 
Mexico.  It  is  not  a  pretty  vine.  It  fastens  itself  to  its  sup- 
port by  air  roots  like  those  of  the  ivy.  It  bears  abundant 
flowers,  but  they  do  not  readily  fertilize  themselves  and  arti- 
ficial means  are  employed  to  insure  fertilization  and  increase 
the  product.  This  work  is  done  by  women  and  children,  who 
when  expert,  handle  1000  blossoms  a  day  each.  If  left  to 
themselves  the  crop  would  be  only  about  one-tenth  what  is 
secured  by  artificial  fertilization.  This  woric  is  done  in  March 
and  April.  In  December  the  pods  are  yellow  and  ripe.  The 
planters  do  not  cure  them  but  sell  them  to  men  who  make  a 
business  of  that  part  of  the  process.  It  is  a  delicate  opera- 
tion requiring  skill  and  judgment  to  preserve  the  aroma  and 
quality  of  the  vanilla.  The  juice  in  which  is  the  active  prin- 
ciple of  the  extract,  dries  on  the  surface  of  the  pod  in  white 
crystals  known  in  the  trade  as  "  silvering."  The  curing  takes 
from  20  to  30  days,  and  the  pods  are  then  assorted  and  |»cked 
in  tin  cans  for  ^ipment.  i 
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QOOD  MOUaBKBBPIMO. 


Original  in  Good  Houskuefing. 

HOME  FTTBinSSDra  AHS  D£OORATIOV.-I. 
Wh£N  Economy  Economizes,  and  When  it  Does  Not. 


THE  NEW  AND  NOTABLE  IN  WALL  PAPERS. 

O  item  in  the  furnishing  of  a  room 
calls  for  more  careful  attention 
than  the  wall  decoration,  with  a 
possible  exception  in  favor  of  the 
carpet.  The  tint  and  design  of 
the  paper  selected  lends  itself  to 
every  article  of  furniture,  every 
picture  and  ornament,  either  add- 
ing to  or  detracting  from  the  gen- 
eral effect  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
It  gives  an  atmosphere  to  the 
apartment  which  nothing  else  can 
impart.  One  can  afford  to  econo- 
mize in  almost  any  other  direction 
than  here.  An  ugly  chair,  picture 
or  bit  of  bric-k-brac  can  easily  be  put  out  of  sight,  but  an  ugly 
paper  must  stay  where  it  is  placed  until  the  housekeejKr's 
purse  is  equal  to  a  renewal. 

By  far  the  choicest  papers,  choice  both  in  design  and  gen- 
eral finish,  are  imported.  French  and  English  goods  are 
shown  this  season  in  a  perfection  of  Bnish  and  beauty  of 
coloring  which  have  never  been  surpassed.  Domestic  papers 
are  made  up  in  great  quantities  and  are  often  very  beautiful, 
but  would  rarely  be  selected  in  preference  to  the  elegant 
products  of  the  old  world.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
day  of  deep,  somber  tints  is  over  and  that  light,  cheerful 
effects  are  generally  chosen.  Occasionally  dark  tones  are 
used  for  the  hall,  library  or  dining-room,  and  all  the  leading 
houses  carry  a  good  line  of  rich  colors. 

While  friezes  are  shown  in  goods  of  domestic  manufacture, 
the  French  papers  of  newest  designs  present  only  the  plain 
chintz  figures,  simply  finished  with  a  narrow  picture-molding 
not  exceeding  three  inches  in  width  for  even  the  highest 
rooms.  The  same  styles  in  home  make  have  a  frieze  of 
medium  width  and  in  a  pattern  slightly  modified  from  the 
body  of  the  wall,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  few  dark 
lines.  The  effect  is.  prettier  than  that  of  the  fore^  article. 
These  chintz  patterns  are  exquisite  in  design  and  finish.  The 
ground  is  almost  invariably  a  light  and  generally  a  neutral 
tint,  or  sometimes  a  very  delicate  salmon-pink,  buff,  fawn,  blue 
or  Nile-green.  On  these  dainty  surfaces  are  gracefully  ar- 
ranged great  clusters  of  flowers  of  natural  size  and  nearly  cov- 
ering the  ground.  The  designs  are  rarely  conventional,  and 
are  usually  so  well  drawn  that  they  maybe  named  at  a  glance. 

On  a  ground  of  cream,  shrimp-pink  horse-shoe  geraniums 
with  abundance  of  shaded-green  leaves  are  scattered  at 
random,  as  if  some  one  had  carelessly  thrown  them  upon  the 
wall  with  a  liberal  hand.  Clusters  of  pink  and  maroon  dahlias 
adorn  a  pale-fawn  ground.  Dielytra,  carnations,  broad  acan- 
thus leaves,  snap-dragons,  Japanese  and  Easter  lilies,  roses 
of  every  shade,  peonies,  convolvulus  and  great  clusters  of 
daisies,  each  with  its  own  proper  foliage  and  in  natural  size, 
are  sprinkled  with  artistic  skill  oh  light  grounds  and  produce 
a  charming,  summery  effect 

For  halls,  huge  designs  of  the  larger  flowers  are  displayed 
and  remind  one  of  papers  seen  on  very  old  houses.  There 
are  unusually  rich  patterns  of  iris  with  leaves  on  a  ground  of 
light  electric-blue ;  g^eat  red  poppies,  ten  inches  in  diameter 
by  actual  measurement;  and  huge  leaf  patterns,  all  con- 
siderably subdued  in  color  when  their  own  hues  would  pro- 
duce too  brilliant  effects.  Of  course  these  styles  are  adapted 
for  halls  of  generous  dimensions. 
.^nother  recent  fashion  is  that  of  tapestry  designs  which 


are  generally  somewhat  deeper  in  tone  than  the  preceding, 

and  are  copied  exactly  from  rare  old  tapestries,  even  the 
mesh  of  the  canvas  being  plainly  seen.  The  colors  are  the 
dull  old-rose,  blues  and  greens  of  the  ancient  needlework. 

Some  very  choice  old  French  patterns  of  the  time  of  Louis  X 
and  Louis  XVI  depend  laigely  for  their  beauty  upon  the  rich 
tints  in  which  they  are  copied.  They  are  seen  in  monotone, 
also  in  rich  copper,  gold  and  bronze  colorings,  but  metallic 
effects  are  generally  reserved  for  the  hall,  the  library  and  the 
office. 

A  pretty  and  exact  imitation  of  faience  tiling  is  shown  for 
bath-rooms  and  small  halls,  and  is  so  much  like  the  original  that 
the  sense  of  touch  is  necessary  to  dbtinguish  the  imitation. 

Heavy  pressed,  or  leather  papers  are  in  the  same  richly 
carved  and  colored  designs  that  have  been  shown  for  several 
seasons,  but  these  have  been  so  generally  adopted  for  hotels 
and  public  buildings  that  the  good  housekeeper  will  prefer 
some  of  the  newer  styles  to  fre^en  her  home  rooms. 

There  is  nothmg  more  beautiful  for  a  drawing-room,  or  a 
stately  saloon-parlor,  than  the  repouss^  papers  which  show 
rich  designs  in  gilt  or  white,  on  light  but  decided  surfaces. 
For  example,  a  rather  large,  statuesque  design  in  gold  is 
raised  from  a  delicate  {Hnk,  light  cadmium,  sky-blue  or  lav- 
ender ground,  or  the  raised  figure  is  in  white,  a  pure  Parian- 
marble  white,  and  may  be  in  figures  or  in  great  white  roses  or 
lace  designs.  These  papers  give  an  effect  of  elegance  and 
purity  of  tone  which  harmonizes  well  with  the  light  plushes 
and  chintz-patterned  satins  which  are  now  so  much  used  by 
the  upholsterers,  llie  prices  of  these  fine  goods  are  not  so 
exorbitant  as  at  first  appears,  since  the  width  is  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  the  commoner  sorts. 

Among  the  heavier  decorations,  Li ncrusta- Walton  still 
holds  a  high  place,  both  on  account  of  its  durability  and  the 
elegance  of  the  patterns  in  which  it  is  made.  The  material, 
as  the  reader  doubtless  knows,  is  a  composition,  or,  as  one 
dealer  says,  it  is  oxydized  linseed  oil,  and  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  fine  stucco  work.  The  right  to  its  use  in  this  country 
has  been  purchased  by  a  well-known  New  York  dealer.  Some 
choice  patterns  of  Moorish,  Venetian  and  Egyptian  origin  are 
exhibited  this  season.  Especially  handsome  is  an  imitation 
of  old  ivory  carving  in  which  the  rich,  creamy  tints  and  the 
raised  figures  are  reproduced  with  wonderful  skill. 

Although  chintz,  tapestry  and  repouss^  designs  are  so 
largely  used,  there  are  many  people  of  artistic  tastes  who  pre- 
fer the  solid,  fine  surfaces  of  the  plain  cartridge  or  else  the 
velvet  papers,  relieved  by  heavy,  elegant  friezes.  Pictures 
are  displayed  to  much  better  advantage  on  these  back- 
grounds. The  plain  papers  are  shown,  this  season,  in  Nile, 
sage,  and  light  olive-greens ;  mustard,  cream,  and  terra  cotta. 
Beautiful  friezes  of  harmonious  and  often  contrasting  colors 
are  prepared  to  accompany  these,  and  frequently  the  frieze  is 
painted  on  the  paper  after  it  has  been  applied  to  the  wall. 
A  hand-painted  &ieze  is  a  luxury  which  commands  its  price, 
but  has  the  advantage  of  being  always  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  furnishings  of  the  room  which  it  adorns. 

Another  handsome  wall  decoration  consists  of  a  fine  mole- 
skin plush  in  a  neutral  tint,  and  a  hand-painted  frieze.  A 
choice  effect  is  produced  by  the  use  of  a  fawn-colored  plush 
with  a  frieze  of  apple -blossoms  on  the  spray.  A  dark  olive- 
plush  has  a  border  of  branches  with  apples  growing  upon 
them.  This  is  for  a  dining-room,  as  are  also  fruit  and  game 
pieces.  Plain  velvet-paper  is  sometimes  substituted  for  the 
plush.  Rich  velvet-papers  with  brocaded  patterns  are  shown 
in  all  the  new  colors  and  are  always  in  good  taste. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known  that  most  of  the  finer 
class  of  papers  are  made  in  blocks  of  eighteen  inches,  the  de- 
sign being  stamped  on  the  plain  surface  and  the  colors  being 
applied  by  hand  by  means  of  small  blocks  which  are  dipped 
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in  the  color  and  pressed  on  the  design.  Only  one  color  can 
be  applied  at  a  time  and  where  several  shades  are  used,  the 
process  is  sometimes  a  long  one. 

In  the  large  New  York  factories,  one  may  submit  a  sample 
of  carpeting  with  which  a  paper  is  to  be  used,  select  any 
fancied  design  and  have  the  paper  made  in  colors  which 
harmonize  well  with  the  carpet,  and  with  no  fear  that  the 
same  design  in  that  particular  coloring  will  be  duplicated. 
Good  designs  are  purchased  of  any  one  who  offers  them,  and 
if  any  of  your  readers  have  patterns  to  submit,  I  can  suggest 
a  dealer  to  whom  they  may  be  sent. 

For  information  received,  thanks  are  due  Frederick  Beck, 
281  Fifth  avenue;  and  R.  Gledhill,  243  Fifth  avenue,  New 
York  City. 

 —Harriet  M,  Neale. 

OrigiDsil  in  Good  Housbkbspihg. 

THE  TELE&BAH. 

"  Ii  this  the  tel'graph  o£Sce  ? " 

Asked  a  childish  voice  one  day, 
As  I  noted  the  dick  of  myinstrBiiient 

With  its  message  from  far  away. 
As  it  ceased,  I  turned;  at  my  elbow, 

Stood  the  merest  scr^  of  a  boy. 
Whose  childish  face  was  all  aglow, 

With  the  light  of  a  hidden  Joy. 

The  golden  curls  on  his  forehead, 

Shaded  eyes  of  the  deepest  blue, 
As  if  a  bit  of  the  summer  sky 

Had  lost  in  them  its  hue. 
They  scanned  my  ofEce  rapidly, 

From  ceiling  down  to  Qoor, 
Then  turned  on  mine  their  eager  gaze, 

As  he  asked  the  question  o'er, 

"Is  this  the  tel'graph  office?" 

"  It  is  my  little  man," 
I  said,  "  pray  tell  me  what  you  want 

And  I'll  help  you  if  I  can." 
Then  the  blue  eyes  grew  more  eager, 

And  the  breath  came  thick  and  fast ; 
And  I  saw  within  the  chabl^  hands, 

A  folded  paper  grasped. 

"  Nurse  told  me,"  he  said,  "  that  the  lightning 

Came  down  on  the  wires,  some  day ; 
And  my  mamma  has  gone  to  heaven. 

And  I'm  lonely  since  she  Is  away. 
For  my  papa  is  very  btisy, 

And  hasn't  mach  time  for  me. 
So  I  thought  I'd  write  her  a  letter, 

And  I've  brought  it  for  you  to  see. 

"  I've  printed  it  big,  so  the  angels 

Could  read  out  quick,  the  name, 
And  carry  it  straight  to  my  mamma. 

And  tell  her  how  it  came; 
And  now,  won't  you  please  to  take  it, 

And  throw  it  up  good  and  strong, 
.^lainst  the  wires  in  a  f  under  shower, 

And  the  li^tning  will  take  it  along." 

Ah  I  what  could  I  tell  the  darling? 

For  my  eyes  were  filling  fast ; 
I  tamed  away  to  hide  the  tears. 

But  I  cheerfully  spoke  at  last 
"  1*11  do  the  best  I  can,  my  child," 

T'was  all  that  I  oonld  say ; 
"Thank  you,"  be  said,  thai  scanned  tlw  sky, 

"  Do  you  think  it  will  funder  to-day  ? " 

But  the  blue  sky  smiled  in  answer. 

And  the  sun  shone  dazzling  bright. 
And  his  face  as  he  slowly  turned  away. 

Lost  some  of  its  gladsome  light. 
"  But  nurse,"  he  said,  "  if  I  stay  so  lon- 

Won't  let  me  come  any  more  j  *' 
So  good  bye,  I'll  come  and  see  you  ^ 

Right  after  a  funder  shower. "  ^^in 


Original  in  Good  Houskkbbpikg. 

A  KIIDBBaABTEl  BIBTHDAT  FASTT. 

PART  I. 
Ahitsements  for  the  LrrxLE  Onss. 

ANI  TA'S  fifth  birthday  was  fast  approaching,  and  her 
mother  decided  to  make  it  the  occasion  of  a  celebra- 
tion to  which  should  be  invited  a  number  of  play- 
mates, who  by  mamma's  invitation,  for  Anita's  ben- 
efit, where  accustomed  to  receive  kindergarten  instruction 
with  her. 

One  week  before  the  event  the  little  invitation  cards  were 
sent  to  nine  happy  children  under  seven  years  of  age.  The 
cards  were  correspondence  cards,  made  square  by  cutting  off 


phis  little  Muan,  J/vmsbJ  in  rai^low 
colon,  aeris  yo-j  to  soiqe  io  Jifnita'g 
'^irtkdatf  "pari^,  on 


Z.  G.  H. 


one  end.  In  each  comer  was  punched  a  round  hole,  in  each 
of  which  was  tied  narrow,  p^t  edge-ribbon  of  the  various 
rainbow  colors  \  a  single  color  in  each  of  the  two  upper 
comers,  and  two  colors — red  and  green,  and  blue  and  orange 
— in  the  two  lower  comers.  A  clock-face  was  made  with  pen, 
rule  and  compass  in  the  center  of  the  lower  half  of  the  card. 
The  hands  pointed  to  the  hour  at  which  the  children  were 
expected. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  a  group  of  the  children,  one  of  them 
addressed  to  Anita  the  following  which  had  been  taught  to 
him  by  his  mother : 

"  This  is  AniU's  birthday. 

We  wish  her  every  joy. 
Well  try  to  make  her  happy, 
Each  little  ghrl  and  boy. 

"And  may  she  have  more  birthdasrs. 

And  good  and  gentle  grow, 
Then  we  will  love  her  always. 

Wherever  she  may  go." 

Here  the  youngest  child  stepped  forward,  saying,  "  Ise 
bwrought  you  sumfin',  Neta— Ise  bwrought  you  a  wabbit  han- 
cher  "—a  simple  little  handkerchief  having  two  red  rabbits 
stamped  on  it.  This  was  a  starting  point  for  conversation, 
and  the  color,  size,  and  various  characteristics  of  the  rabbit 
were  discussed,  and  several  of  the  children  had  some  personal 
experience  to  relate  in  regard  to  these  animals,  all  of  which 
served  as  instmctive  and  enjoyable  entertainment.  Mamma 
told  them  the  fable  of  the  '*  Hare  and  Tortoise,"  when  one 
of  the  boys  proceeded  to  exemplify  the  way  "the  rabbit 
walked,"  which  reminded  them  of  the  ixog  song  ^iven  in 
Clara  Beeson  Hubbard's  "  Merry  Songs  and  Games " )  and 
the  children  took  their  places  in  the  center  of  the  room,  desi^- 
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nated  as  the  pond,  and  hopping  in  time  on  hands  and  feet, 
f ix^-fashioni  sung : 

The  frogs  are  hopping  out  of  the  pond, 

Qua,  qua,  qua,  qua,  qua,  quak. 
Take  care  lest  they  escape  beyond 

Qua,  qua,  qua,  qua,  qua,  qnak. 

Then: 

Hw  frogi  are  bopping  into  the  pond,  etc. 
Then  they  rested  around  mamma,  who  was  the  "  mother  frog," 
and  sat  In  the  pond,  all  participating  in  some  frog  conversa- 
tion about  their  white  vests  and  green  coats,  what  they  ate 
and  where  they  slept^  etc.  The  same  performance  was 
repeated  until  the  children  were  in  danger  of  becoming  over- 
heated, when  newspapers,  scissors  and  pins  were  given  to  the 
"  little  frc^s  *'  who  were  told  to  do  with  them  as  they  liked. 

It  would  be  surprising,  did  not  one  consider  the  wonderful, 
undeveloped  creative  faculty  possessed  by  the  normal  child, 
how  much  enjoyment  and,  with  it,  instruction  paper,  pins  and 
scissors  will  furnish.  Whole  rainy  afternoons  have  been 
thus  happily  spent  with  nothing  else  for  amusement.  An  oc- 
casional word  of  encouragement,  or  admiration  for  some 
achievement,  or  an  interrogation  which  will  suggest  new 
ideas  to  the  youthful  genius  will,  with  tact,  be  sufficient  exer- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  mother.  Besides  the  endless  variety 
of  dolls  and  clothes  in  which  all  children  delight,  many  other 
articles  may  be  produced.  Little  folks  particularly  enjoy 
"  dressing  up  "  and  personating  their  elders  ;  and  when  they 
can  pin  each  other  up  in  newspapers  and  attain,  by  the  aid  of 
their  imaginations,  an  equally  desirable  effect,  they  are  better 
pleased  (because  of  the  consciousness  of  having  created 
something)  than  they  would  be  in  doing  something  ready 
made. 

On  this  particular  afternoon,  one  dear  little  girl  produced  a 
quaint  and  wonderful  little  bonnet  which  was  much  admired 
by  all  of  the  children,  and  each  finally  possessed  one,  and,  an- 
nouncing themselves  as  "  temperance  soldiers,"  they  marched 
singing : 

We  are  a  band  of  soldiers,  we're  fighting  for  the  true,  etc. 
(Song  in  Anna  A.  (Gordon's  "  Marching  Songs.")  Finally 
mamma  called  a  halt,  arranged  them  according  to  size  and 
asked  them  to  number,  commencing  with  the  smallest  child. 
With  a  piece  of  chalk,  figure  i  was  made  on  a  large  slate 
hung  where  all  could  see  and  reach  it.  The  children  were 
asked  who  could  make  something  like  it,  and  all  were  eager 
to  try.  Figure  i  was  assigned  to  the  smallest  child.  Figure 
2  was  written,  treated  and  assigned  in  like  manner,  and  thus 
through  as  many  numbers  as  there  were  children.  The  first 
letter  of  each  child's  name  was  found  and  placed  with  the 
number  corresponding  to  the  child's  position.  Of  course  all 
was  free  play  and  plenty  of  fun  entered  into  this,  which  was 
part  of  a  plan  matured  later. 

After  this  the  rainbow  colored  balls, — the  delight  of  every 
child  of  the  kindergarten— were  introduced,  and  a  happy, 
noisy  time  was  spent  in  playing  some  of  the  many  ball  games 
until  it  was  suggested  (to  restore  quiet  without  reproof)  that 
the  balls  take  a  nap,  when  the  children  soon  became  quiet 
and  sang : 

The  little  ball  lies  in  my  lap. 
It's  going  to  have  a  little  nap. 
Bye,  oh,  bail,  oh  bye,  oh  bye, 
Bye,  oh,  ball,  oh  bye,  oh  bye. 
The  little  ball  hops  from  my  lap, 
It  says,  "  I've  bad  a  little  nap." 

The  balk  were  next  used  in  a  pleasant  little  game—"  Hid- 
ing the  Stone  "  (substituting  ball  for  stone).  While  one  child 
left  the  room,  or  its  eyes  were  blindfolded,  the  others  sang : 

Let  us  find  a  hiding-place  for  this  little  ball, 
Jennie,  turn  away  your  face  till  the  ball  is  gone ; 
Jennie,  Jennie,  now  come  back,  try  to  find  the  round  ball's  track. 
Try  to  find  the  round  ball's  track. 


(Song  from  "Gill's  Movement,  Plans  and  Action  Song.") 
Several  children  hid  their  balls  and  the  one  whose  ball  was 

found  first  "  blinded  eyes  "  next  time. 

In  the  games  herein  described,  children  always  find  much 
amusement,  and  although  a  greater  number  are  given  than 
were  plajred  upon  the  afternoon  mentioned  or  could  be  used 
in  one  aifternoon  (without  abrupt  and  unsatisfactory  trao^ 
tions)  a  judicious  selection  may  be  made  and  hints  obtained 
for  easily  entertaining  a  party  of  children  in  a  delightful 
manner.  In  life  there  is  no  isolation,  which  fact  is  one  of 
the  underlying  principles  of  the  kindergarten ;  even  in  the 
games,  a  harmonious  passing  from  one  to  another,  or  devel- 
opment of  each  succeeding  one  from  the  preceding  one  is 
desirable. 

Now  the  old-fashioned  "  kissing  games "  are,  happily, 
literally  old-fashioned,  having  been  superseded  by  some- 
thing mere  sensible  and  dignified.  Our  little  men  and  women 
are  learning  to  conduct  themselves  in  a  manner  preparatoiy 
to  that  befitting  grown  men  and  women,  and  yet  are  free, 
happy,  child-like  children.  In  a  child's  party,  as  in  the  many 
and  various  phases  of  child  life,  are  the  adoption  of  kinder- 
garten songs  and  games  and  the  adaptation  of  kinde^artcn 
ideas  desirable. 

—ZUUaa  S.  Wdb. 


Original  In  Good  UoosBKUPiKa. 

OBTSTALLIZED  FBUTTS. 

The  process  of  crystallizing  or  g^adt^  fruit,  which  is 
coming  into  use  in  this  country,  has  hitherto  been  practiced 
chiefiy  in  southern  France,  and  the  United  States  has  bought 
vast  quantities  of  it  at  fancy  prices.  The  process,  though 
simple,  requires  care  and  skill.  The  fruit  is  selected  and 
prepared  very  much  the  same  as  for  canning  peaches,  peais, 
etc.,  being  cut  in  two  and  small  fruits  pitted.  It  b  then 
placed  in  a  basket  or  a  sieve-bottomed  pail  and  immersed  ia 
boiling  water  to  extract  the  juice  of  the  fruit  It  must  be 
left  long  enough  to  accomplish  this  without  over-cooking  it. 
After  cooling  the  fruit  is  placed  in  earthen  pans  and  covered 
with  a  syrup  made  of  white  sugar  and  water.  The  sugar  is 
absorbed  into  the  pores  of  the  fruit,  displacing  the  juices. 
When  fermentation  begins  the  syrup  is  heated  to  chedk  it 
and  the  process  is  continued  for  six  weeks.  The  fruit  is  then 
washed  and  is  dipped  in  thick  syrup.  If  to  be  glac^  it  is 
dried  quickly ;  if  to  be  crystallized  it  is  cooled  and  hardened 
slowly.  Thus  prepared  it  will  bear  transportation  to  any  dis- 
tance and  keep  in  any  climate. 


Originat  in  Good  Houshkeepimg. 

THE  snraiva  heast. 

O  singing  heart,  O  singing  heart  1 

Thou  wilt  not  let  thy  mirth  depart, 

Though  chilled  by  want,  though  pierced  by  pain. 

But,  like  a  robin  in  the  rain 

While  angry  skies  conspire  together, 

Mak'st  thy  own  clear  and  sunny  weather. 

O  singing  heart,  I  heard  thy  song; 
The  day  was  drear,  the  hours  were  long. 
But  thou,  brave  heart,  didst  win  the  flay 
From  sodden  turf  and  clouds  of  gray; 
The  sunshine  like  an  echo  iweet. 
Followed  thy  song  with  flying  feet 

O  singing  heart,  shall  I  oomplaiaf 
Thy  laughter  wakes  a  sweet  refrain 
la  my  sad  bosom;  glad  and  free 
ril  tone  my  harp  afid  sing  with  thee. 
Love,  hope,  shall  keep  the  bosom  wann, 
And  these  shall  yet  oatsing  the  storm. 
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Orlghnl  In  Good  HousBCBErtNO. 

mLIBH  TABT8  AID  DET058HIBS  OBEAM. 
"The  Queen  q£  Hearts  ihe  made  soma  tarta 
All  on  a  •nniiner  dsj." 

S  I  believe  the  Queen  of  Hearts  of 
the  old  rhyme  to  have  been  an 
Englishwoman,  it  follows  most 
Ic^cally  that  she  made  English 
tarts ;  and  I  found  to  my  surprise 
the  first  time  that  I  sat  down  to 
an  English  table  that  tarts  in 
Great  Britain  were  not  small  shells 
o£  pastiy  with  a  little  jam  or  jelly  or 
bit  of  apple  sauce  in  the  middle,  but  that  an  English  tart  was 
a  very  substantial  dessert.  The  only  reason  that  the  Queen 
of  Hearts  made  more  than  one  was  that  she  expected  that  all 
the  court  would  want  some.  Or  perhaps  alsO  the  royal  oven 
was  small  and  she  was  wiser  than  I,  who  attempting  for  the 
first  time  to  make  a  real  Englbh  tart,  in  a  strange  house, 
chose  so  latge  a  dish  that  when  all  was  ready  the  tart  would 
not  go  far  enough  into  the  oven  to  allow  the  door  to  shut. 

To  malce  an  English  tart  a  good-sized  deep  baking-dish 
with  an  edge  is  needed,  some  pastry  and  fruit.  The  pastry 
may  be  the  best  the  cook  can  make  and  the  fruit  any  kind 
that  is  at  hand,  in  winter  canned  fruit  or  preserves.  Almost 
any  fruit  will  make  a  good  tart,  cherries,  peadies,  plums, 
apricots,  green  gooseberries,  green  gages,  green  apples  or  a 
mixture  of  several  kinds.  Some  even  go  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  black  currants  make  a  delicious  tart,  but  that  must  be 
an  acquired  taste  and  I  can  not  agree  with  them.  The  best 
to  my  liking  is  made  of  half  red  currants  and  half  rasp- 
berries. Another  very  good  is  blackberry  and  green  apple. 
I  will  tell  how  to  make  diat,  and  any  fruit  more  convenient 
can  be  substituted. 
Blackberry  and  Apple  Tart. 

Roll  the  paste  out  rather  thin,  turn  the  baking  dish  face  down- 
wards and  cut  out  the  shape  io  the  paste  with  a  knife.  Heap  the 
dish  full  with  fruit,  a  layer  of  apples,  then  blackberries,  then  sugar. 
When  he^>ed  up  pour  in  a  cupful  of  cold  water.  With  the  scraps  of 
paste  make  an  edging  to  the  dish.  Lay  the  disk  of  paste  carefully 
on  top,  press  on  to  the  edge  of  paste  already  there,  and  ornament 
to  taste.  B^e  In  a  hot  oven ;  when  it  begins  to  cook  cut  several 
holes  in  the  crust  There  is  no  under  crust  To  be  eaten  either 
hot  or  cold. 

There  being  no  soggy  under  crust  and  the  average  English 
pastry  not  being  rich,  it  is  not  an  unwholesome  dish.  Cream 
adds  greatly  to  it,  and  best  of  all  is  the  Devonshire  cream. 
This  greatly  prized  delicacy  is  not  hard  to  make  if  one  will 
only  take  a  little  pains.  Devonshire  cream  is  sold  in  great 
quantities  in  London.  Tradition  says  that  it  was  a  favorite 
dish  with  the  Greeks  from  whom  the  ancient  Romans  learned 
it,  and  when  they  went  to  Cornwall  foi  tin  they  taught  the 
Britons  to  make  it 

Devonehlre  Cream.  * 

The  easiest  and  surest  way  to  make  this  delicate  dish  is  to 
steam  it  Have  a  wide  tin  pan  for  the  milk  that  will  fit  tightly 
into  a  vessel  in  which  water  can  be  boiled,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
bottom  of  the  tin  will  be  two  or  three  inches  above  the  water. 
Pour  three  or  four  quarts  of  milk,  fresh  from  the  cow,  into  the  tin 
pan  and  let  it  stand  in  a  cool  place  twelve  hours  or  more.  Have 
the  water  boiling  and  set  the  tin  of  milk  carefully  on  top.  Do  not 
touch  the  milk,  the  water  must  boil  all  the  time  until  a  rim  of  bul>- 
bles  half  an  inch  wide  forms  all  around  the  pan  of  milk.  The 
milk  must  not  boil.  Take  it  off  and  set  it  in  a  cool  place  for 
twelve  hours  or  so.  Just  before  the  cream  is  wanted  take  it  oS 
with  a  skimmer  and  serve  in  a  glass  dish. 

It  should  be  nearly  as  hard  as  fresh  butter.  The  longer  it 
stands  the  richer  it  will  be.  In  cool  weather  it  may  be  kept 
several  days.  It  is  excellent  eaten  on  af^le  sauce,  wltli  any 


kind  of  preserve,  with  rennet  custard,  or  spread  on  plain 
cake  or  even  like  butter  on  bread,  and  it  is  considered  very 
wholesome. 

The  milk  remaining  is  good  for  cooking ;  some  people  find 

it  a  cooling  drink.   In  Southern  England  it  is  sold  at  three 

cents  a  quart  and  is  universally  used  for  milk  puddings  and 

other  cooking  purposes. 

 — Marie  Goztaldi. 

Oiictul  in  Good  Hoosbkkbmng. 

ICT  BRATS  80LDIES  BOT. 

My  three-year-old  Robm  has  eyes,  so  blue, 
And  soft  silken  h^r  of  a  golden  hue, 

With  which  I  Io«e  to  toy, 
While  X  tell  him  tales  of  the  great  and  good, 
And  show  him  the  picture  of  one  who  stood 

A  true  brave  soldier  boy  ; 

That  he  should  have  ever  the  "  courage  to  bear,** 
As  well  as  the  lesser  "  courage  to  dare," 

Would  give  his  mother  joy— 
Tboa  in  eanett  thought,  as  against  my  knee 
He  leans  and  listens,  he  says,  "  /will  be 

Your  own  brave  soldier  boy  " 

To  my  heart  I  clasp  him.   Then  bid  him  run 
His  lusher  to  find*  and  have  "  some  fun  " 

Widi  th^  last  new  book  or  toy, 
With  a  smile  he  goes,  while  I,  bending  low 
Entreat  our  kind  God  the  way  to  show 

To  my  own  brave  soldier  boy. 

The  Romans  loved  war— and  in  days  of  old 

When  their  legions  went  forth,  'neath  their  eagles  so  bold, 

The  nations  to  annoy, 
The  temple  of  Janus  stood  open  wide 
That  the  world  might  know,  so  great  was  the  pride 

Of  the  Roman  soldier  boy. 

In  peace  it  was  dosed— days  were  few ; 
Their  arms  xoould  clash— and  they  never  knew 

True  rest  without  alloy,— 
So-H»y  nursery  bad  peaoe— all  sound  was  hnshed ; 
When— the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  out  there  rushed 
My  angry  soldier  boy  I 

With  a  stormy  brow— (His  brother  came  too) 
"O  mother,"  he  cried,  "  oh  I  what  shall  I  do? 

He  took  my  last  new  toy, 
I  Hmtk  kim ;  you  see  it  is  mint  by  right ;  " 
His  hands  were  clinched— he  lool^  full  of  fight, 

My  wrathful  soldi«  boy  I 

To  the  "  courage  to  bear  "  he  gave  no  thought ; 
The  "  courage  to  dart "  was  ail  his— he  sought 

Force  only  to  employ— 
"  That  was  wron^"  I  said,-"  I'm  aoity  to  know 
You're  tu>(  what  I  thought  yon  a  moment  ago, 

My  true  brave  soldier  boy !" 

He  quivered— he  trembled— he  cried  aloud 
**  I  am  1 1  am  I  "  He  paused,  and  looked  proud 

As  he  said—"  You  keep  the  toy 
Dear  Brother  I  I'm  sorry  I  Now,  Mother,  I'll  try 
Always  to  be  good-40  tell  me— am  I 

Still  your  own  brave  soldier  boy  ? " 

"  You  are  indeed,  my  darling  child— 
Again  to  my  heart  "—it  is  throUnng  wild 

With  a  mother's  purest  joy— 
"  God  give  us  all  the  true  *  courage  to  dare,' 
And  what  we  need  more,  the  right '  courage  to  Arar, 

Like  my  own  brave  soldier  boy  I " 


Unboukdbo  power  and  height  of  greatness  give 
To  kings  that  luster  which  we  think  divine ; 
The  wise  who  know  *em  know  they  are  but  men ; 
Nay,  sometimes,  weak  ones,  too.   The  crowd,  indeed. 
Who  kneel  before  the  image,  not  the  god. 
Worship  the  deity  their  hands  have  made^iCmM. 
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Original  in  Good  Housbkbefing. 

KT  WIFE'S  LEfiAOT. 

Chickens  Counted  that  Never  Hatched. 


DON'T  like  to  calculate  upon  such  things,"  ob- 
served my  wife;  "but  if  Aunt  Jane  were  to 
die,  I  should  not  be  a  bit  surprised  if  she  left 
us  that  old-fashioned  set  of  silver,  that  be- 
longed to  mjr  great-grandparents." 

Out  of  consideration  for  the  printer,  I  will 
omit  indications  of  the  emphasis  with  which 
she  usually  spoke.  If  the  reader  will  kindly 
consider  every  second  word  printed  in  small 
caps  or  italics,  he  will  have  some  faint  idea  of 
her  manner  of  expressing  herself. 

"It  is  a  very  handsome  set,"  I  returned, 
►glancing  about  our  modest  dining-room ;  "  and 
will  hardly  accord  with  our  furniture." 

"  It  wouldn't  look  at  all  well  with  that  sideboard,"  returned 
my  wife,  promptly,  "  it  is  so  dreadfully  shabby— oh,  of  course 
I  mean  the  sideboard,  not  the  silver ;  don't  be  so  smart." 

"  I  suppose,  then,  if  such  a  thing  were  to  happen,  you'd 
have  to  have  a  new  sideboard." 
She  nodded  complacently. 

"  I  saw  such  a  lovely  one  down-town  to-day— antique  oak, 
beautifully  carved.   I  do  admire  oak  so  much." 

"  But  the  rest  of  flie  furniture  is  walnut,"  I  objected. 

"Walnut  is  altogether  out  of  style,  especially  for  dining- 
rooms,"  she  replied,  with  a  disdainful  glance  at  the  chairs 
which  we  had  once  found  very  good  to  look  at;  "and,  after 
all,  the  sideboard  is  by  so  mudi  the  most  expensive  [»ece  of 
furniture  in  a  dining-room,  that  it  doesn't  cost  mudi  more  to 
get  a  whole  set  than  just  that  one  piece.  And  even  a  walnut 
sideboard,  new,  would  not  look  well  with  these  chairs  and 
this  table." 

I  said  nothing,  and  the  tacit  surrender  was  accepted  by  my 
wife.  Thenceforth  it  was  understood  that  if  Aunt  Jane  should 
bequeath  us  that  silver,  we  were  to  purchase  a  new  set  dL 
dining-room  furniture. 

The  next  evening,  as  we  were  again  at  dinner,  my  wife  re- 
marked : 

"  I  have  been  looking  at  carpets  to-day,  and  saw  one  that 
just  suits  me— rich  and  subdued,  you  know,  but  not  dingy." 

"  Carpets  ? "  I  repeated,  in  some  surprise ;  "  I  didn't  know 
that  there  was  one  needed  this  season." 

"Why,  stupid,"  rejoined  my  wife,  petulantly,  (and  the  em- 
phasis was  all  upon  the  pet  name)  "did  we  not  agree  that  the 
dining-room  must  be  refurnished  ?  And  this  carpet  is  so  old 
and  worn,  of  course  it  would  not  do  at  all  with  new  furniture." 

Again  I  acquiesced  silently,  and  she  proceeded  to  make 
plans  for  meeting  me  the  next  day,  to  examine  and  choose 
the  carpet  and  furniture  to  be  purchased  later  on.  Well,  if 
my  wife's  relations  left  her  handsome  silver,  I  must  of  course 
provide  things  in  keeping  with  it. 

She  met  me  according  to  appointment,  and  having  inspected 
the  articles,  gave  me  to  understand  that  my  taste  was  so  ex- 
ecrable as  not  to  merit  a  moment's  consideration,  and  an- 
nouncing her  own  choice,  suggested,  coolly : 

"  And  now  let's  go  look  at  the  wall-paper." 

"Wall-paper?"  I  echoed,  blankly. 

"  Of  course,  the  room  must  be  re-papered  if  it  is  re-fur- 
nished. As  for  the  woodwork,  I  suppose  there  is  no  help  for 
that— it  will  just  have  to  be  re-grained.  Can  they  make  that 
natural  wood  finish  on  wood  that  has  been  painted  ? " 

I  stared  ^hast ;  that  silver  was  going  to  cost  me  a  pretty  sum. 
But  I  was  helpless— entirely  so ;  my  wife  had  made  up  her  mind. 

That  evening,  she  was  much  elated  at  the  prospect  of  being 
surrounded  by  such  things  as  she  had  that  day  selected, 
lliere  was  but  one  cloud  on  her  horizon. 


"The  dining'TOom  will  be  nicer  than  the  parlors,"  she  re- 
marked, plaintively ;  "I  am  afraid  that  they  will  really  look 
shabby." 

I  said  nothing,  hoping  that  if  she  were  not  contradicted 
she  would  not  pursue  the  subject  farther. 

Vain  hope  I  She  had  fixed  it  in  her  own  mind  that  silence 
gave  consent,  and  when  I  came  home  the  next  evening,  had 
assumed  that  the  parlors  were  to  be  newly  fitted  up. 

"  Don't  you  think,"  she  said,  coaxingly,  "  that  as  long  as 
the  parlors  and  dining-room  are  to  be  torn  up,  and  we  are  to 
have  the  painters  and  paper-hangers  here,  we  might  as  well 
have  the  whole  house  done  }  It  would  be  very  little  more 
trouble,  and  then  it  would  all  look  nice  together." 

"It  would  be  considerably  more  expensive,"  I  remon- 
strated, faintly. 

"  You  might  draw  the  money  out  of  the  building  associa- 
tion," she  suggested;  and  then  I  knew  that  our  savings  in 
that  institution  were  doomed. 

Aunt  Jane  lingered  a  long  time.  In  justice  to  my  wife,  I 
must  admit  that  she  had  become  oblivious  of  the  fact  that 
all  these  improvements  depended  upon  a  legacy,  which  could 
only  be  possessed  after  the  death  of  her  venerable  relative. 

A  day  or  so  after  she  had  decided  that  the  house  was  to  be 
thoroughly  renovated,  my  wife  said  to  me : 

"  I  have  been  examining  the  parlor  carpets,  and  I  find  that 
Iqr  using  the  best  parts  of  both,  and  buying  a  wide  border,  I  can 
get  quite  a  new  carpet  for  our  bed-room — absolutely  unworn." 

"Indeed!  "  I  remarked,  with  pleased  surprise;  there  was 
one  thing  that  she  would  not  want,  anyhow. 

"  Yes,  and  the  carpet  that  is  now  on  it  has  enough  good  to 
cover  the  children's  room,  if  I  put  the  worn  part  under  the  bed. 
Or  maybe  I'd  better  put  that  on  the  spare- room,"  she  added, 
reflectively,  "  and  give  that  one  to  the  children.  Theirs  gets 
such  hard  wear  that  an  old  one  will  not  last  any  time,  hardly." 

I  said  nothing,  but  felt  greatly  relieved. 

"  As  long  as  we  don't  have  to  buy  a  bed-room  carpet,"  she 
remariced,  insinuatingly,  "don't  you  think  we  could  afford  a 
new  set  of  furniture  ? " 

"No,  I  don't,"  I  returned,  savagely;  whereupon  she  burst 
into  tears  and  called  nie  a  heartless  monster.  To  pacify  her, 
I  had  to  promise  the  furniture,  together  with  a  new  silk  and  a 
sealskin,  that  the  mistress  of  the  house  might  be  as  fine  as 
her  dwelling. 

"  It  does  seem  a  shame,"  she  said,  a  few  days  afterward, 
"  to  spend  so  much  money  on  this  house.  That's  very  hand- 
some and  expensive  paper  that  we  looked  at,  and  to  substi- 
tute an  archway  for  the  folding  doors  will  cost  something  "— 
diis  was  the  first  that  I  had  heard  of  the  archway— "and 
then  those  lovely  carpets  cut  up  to  fit  these  small  rooms  too ! " 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  shame,"  I  replied,  hardly  crediting  my  senses. 
Not  all  had  been  lost,  although  much  had  been  in  danger. 

"I  am  so  glad  that  you  think  so,"  returned  my  wife. 
brisKly ;  "  I  was  sure  that  you  woiUd  agree  with  me  that  it 
wotkld  be  wiser  for  us  to  find  a  house  that  suits  us  better,  and 
buy  right  away.  Real  estate  is  cheap,  now,  they  say— there's 
so  much  in  the  market." 

She  tried  to  put  on  a  knowing  look  ;  if  she  had  known  half 
as  much  about  that  subject  as  about  managing  me,  I  should 
have  felt  impressed.  A^  it  was,  I  weakly  objected : 

"  My  dear,  I  don't  know  where  in  the  world  I  oould  get  the 
money  to  buy  a  larger  and  better  house— any  house  at  all,  in 
fact." 

"  You  could  sell  this,"  she  replied,  nothing  daunted. 

"  But  if  real  estate  ts  a  drug  on  the  market,  I  do  not  want 
to  sell,"  I  retorted,  thinking  cunningly  to  turn  her  own 
weapon  upon  herself. 

"  There  are  diose  shares  of  stock,  then." 

"  But  that  stock  is  going  up  daily ;  if  I  wait  six  months,  I 
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can  get  double  what  it  would  bring  now ;  or  hold  it,  and  draw 
big  interest  on  my  investment." 

"Well,  what  else  are  you  going  to  do?  You  said  yourself 
that  we  must  have  a  larger  and  better  house." 

Thereupon  I  mentally  bade  a  regretful  farewell  to  the  stock 
and  the  money  which  I  had  expected  to  make  by  holding  it. 
My  wife  occupied  her  leisure  time  for  the  next  three  weeks  in 
looking  for  a  residence  which  should  be  in  all  respects  suit- 
able for  the  furniture  we  were  going  to  buy.  What  she  would 
desire  next,  I  could  not  guess,  unless  she  should  become 
thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  me. 

At  the  end  of  the  period  mentioned,  I  came  home  one 
evening  to  find  her  in  tears. 

"  Aunt  Jane's  dead,"  she  sobbed ;  "  the  poor  old  lady  died 
this  morning.  I  have  just  come  from  her  house." 

As  Aunt  Jane  had  been  at  the  point  of  death  for  the  past 
six  months,  I  was  hardly  surprised  to  hear  this  bit  of  news. 
I  did  my  best  to  comfort  my  wife,  however,  and  comported 
myself  like  a  dutiful  nephew-in-law  at  the  mournful  ceremo- 
nies following  the  death. 

When  I  returned  home  the  day  after  the  funeral,  my  wife 
met  me  at  the  door,  her  face  flushed,  her  eyes  blazing. 

"What  do  you  suppose  that  old  crank  has  done  i  "  she  de- 
manded. 

"  What  old  crank  ? "  I  inquired,  wonderingly. 
"Why,  Aunt  Jane,  of  course." 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  I  returned,  mildly;  "but  you 
should  remember,  my  dear,  that  " 

"Oh,  I  know  she's  dead.  She  wouldn't  give  her  things 
away  under  any  other  circumstances.  She's  left  me  a  hun- 
dred dollars  in  cash,  and  that  dear  old  silver  to  my  second 
cousin,  John  Scott.  He'll  sell  it,  and  spend  every  cent  on 
liquor  and  cigars  and  horses,  I  know  he  will." 

Then  the  blaze  in  her  eyes  was  quenched  by  a  flood  of  tears. 
I  did  my  best  to  soothe  her,  but  my  efforts  were  useless.  I 
assured  her  that  if  her  cousin  sold  the  silver,  we  would 
buy  it 

"I  don't  want  it,"  she  declared;  "I  won't  have  it"— very 
vehemently— "and  I  won't  get  a  single  new  thing  in  the 
house,  or  a  new  dress,  or  that  sealskin,  or  anything.  I'll  just 
stay  here  with  things  as  they  are,  and  John  Scott  can  keep 
his  silver,  and  you  can  keep  your  building  association  money 
and  stock,  too.   So  there,  now." 

After  that,  I  did  not  try  to  assuage  her  grief ;  I  was  afraid 
that  consolation  might  be  costly. 

 ---Miriam  K.  Davis. 

Oncinal  bi  Good  Hodsbkbsping. 

8HEF-JTJ8T  A  FABH  DOG. 

Don't  kDOw  Shep  \  That's  ttraive  I 

'Most  every  one  knows  him 
Goes  in  the  mom  to  the  hillside  nu«e 

An'  comes  back  when  the  dim 
Sbsdders  fall  an'  the  children  all 
Are  home  ag'in  from  the  school  house  hall. 
Shep  don't  mind  a  kick  ner  cuff, 
Sometimes  I  think  he's  used  too  rough- 
Bat  his  old  love  ways  they  never  fail, 
For  he  turns  up  alius  wagMi  his  tail. 
That  doc  is  filers  sqnar*  you'll  find. 
When  you've  lost  a  lamb  an'  the  trace  is  blind 
That  same  dog  Shep,  he  hain't  behind. 
If  I  was  him  I'd  git  I 
Bat  he  seems  to  have  a  dog-like  wit 
Sb'pasain'  that  of  humankind. 

Got  a  hankerin'  for  them  sheep. 
An'  he  tH-ings  *em  home  when  the  shadders  fall 

An*  the  evenin'  breezes  creep 
Along  the  skirts  of  the  monntun  wall. 
An'  he's  squar*,  Shep  is,  that's  all. 

—H.  S.  Keller. 


Orifdnal  In  Good  Housbkbbpihc. 

wnrrsB  bseaxfabts 

Ik  a  Grandmother's  Southern  Kitchen. 

HE  cocks  are  crowing  and  Aunt  Hagar  is 
up,  arrayed  in  a  linsey  "  frock  "  reaching 
to  the  tops  of  her  low  shoes,  a  large  blue 
domestic  apron  and  a  head-handkerchief 
in  which  yellow  and  red  predominate. 
Company  is  coming  to-day  and  she  must 
make  an  early  stir.  Clinton  is  already 
in  the  kitchen  building  a  fire  in  the  huge 
open  fire-place  of  smoke-stained  brick. 
The  large  logs  are  beginning  to  crackle, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  solid  three- 
legged  block  which  stands  in  the  comer 
will  resound  with  the  blows  of  the  iron 
pestle  on  the  soft  biscuit  dough,  wielded 
by  Clinton's  strong  arm.  The  kettle,  which  has  been  filled 
with  water  fresh  from  the  spring,  merrily  singing  on  the  crane, 
gives  promise  of  the  good  tea  and  coffee  by-and-by,  for 
which  Aunt  Hagar  is  famous.  A  large  covered  Dutch  oven 
on  one  side  of  the  hearth,  a  smaller  one  on  the  other,  with 
hot  coals  above  and  below,  are  waiting  for  the  biscuits  and 
rolls. 

Raise  up  that  spotless  bread-cloth  covering  the  pans  on  the 
little  shelf  by  the  side  of  the  fire-place  and  you  will  see  the 
lovely  white  light  rolls,  smooth  as  satin.  Another  cloth  on  a 
bread  board  covers  rows  on  rows  of  round  flat  biscuit,  deftly 
made  out  as  only  experienced  cooks  of  forty  years  ago  could 
do.  The  Johnny-cake  dough,  scalded  and  well  beaten*  stands 
on  one  comer  <rf  the  table,  in  a  big  yellow  bowl  covered  with 
the  sifter. 

Here  comes  little  black  Peyton  staggering  under  a  big 
basket  of  oysters,  fresh  from  the  salt  water  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  house  door.  Almost  before  he  puts  his  foot  on  the 
white  sanded  floor  of  the  kitchen,  Hagar  seizes  the  switch, 
which  she  keeps  in  the  comer  for  small  offenders,  and  orders 
him  to  "set  dat  basket  down  and  wipe  dem  feet!"  which 
Peyton  loses  no  time  in  doing,  and  with  the  switch  still  in 
view  calls  out,  "  Unc  Clint,  ef  you  wants  dese  yer  oys/cwj, 
come  en  git  'em,"  and  disappears. 

Clinton  thinks  it  well  to  keep  in  Aunt  Hagar's  favor  and 
proud  of  his  skill,  in  a  few  minutes  hands  them  to  her,  shucked 
and  ready  to  be  prepared  for  the  table.  She  has  been  busy 
in  the  meantime  chopping  the  beef  kidney  for  the  loveliest 
of  hashes.  Now  as  we  know  what  is  for  breakfast  we  will  go 
in  the  garden  and  get  a  bunch  of  rose-slips  and  holly  leaves 
for  the  table. 

My  grandmother's  religion  pervaded  every  nook  and  comer 
of  her  life.  She  used  to  say,  "  It  is  a  Christian  duty  to  be 
cheerful  and  especially  so  at  the  table."  Every  one  was  ex- 
pected to  bring  smiles  and  cheerful  conversation,  and  the 
gentle,  loving  face  at  the  head  was  such  an  incentive  that 
each  one  vied  with  the  other  in  carrying  out  her  wishes.  Her 
dining-room  was  the  brightest  and  sunniest  in  the  long,  low 
rambling  building  which,  in  summer,  was  covered  with  roses, 
and  in  winter  with  sunshine,  where  she  had  spent  most  of  her 
life.  Two  windows  opened  to  the  morning,  and  a  large,  deep 
bay-window  to  the  afternoon  sun.  An  old-fashioned  Franklin 
stove  with  brass  fender  and  andirons  on  the  hearth,  rosettes 
of  brass  on  the  face  and  knobs  of  the  same  on  the  top,  in 
which  always  blazed  a  bright  wood  fire  after  the  first  frost, 
was  her  home-made  sunshine  on  cloudy  days.  The  flowers 
in  the  bay-window  showed  their  appreciation  of  her  loving 
care  by  always  looking  green  and  flourishing.  The  polished 
mahogany  table  vrith  its  brass  claw-feet,  which  had  been  in 
the  family  at  least  a  hundred  years;  the  Canton  china;  the 
bright  red  napkins  under  the  plates  for  bre^^^ge  c^^d 
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bread-board  and  knife;  the  old-fashioned  glass;  the  brass 
water-kettle,  with  the  teapot  under  the  mrm  cozy ;  the  silver^ 
much  of  it  worn  thin  by  age  and  constant  polishing;  with  the 
quaint  chairs  surrounding  the  table,  with  large  wide-spread 
arms  inviting  you  to  come,  gave  you  an  appetite  for  the  break- 
fast which  was  only  waiting  the  sound  of  my  grandmother's 
bell  at  eight  o'clock  to  be  brought  from  the  kitchen. 

Here  is  the  breakfast  cooked  by  "  Aunt  Hagar,"  who  reigned 
supreme  for  forty  years  in  my  grandmother's  kitchen:  A 
loaf  of  cold  bread,  hot  rolls,  biscuit  and  Johnny-cake,  stewed 
oysters,  kidney  hash  and  small  hominy,  tea  and  coffee.  Aunt 
Hagar  had  *'no  'pinion"  of  breads  "what  wasn't  riz  with 
yeast,"  so  very  few  of  the  following  recipes  call  for  yeast 
powder. 

Breakfast  Rolls, 

One-half  pint  of  milk,  one  quart  of  flour,  one  tablespoooful  of 
butter,  two  tggs,  one  good  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one-half  teacupful 
of  yeast.  Melt  the  butter  in  milk,  and  when  cold  add  the  eggs 
well  beaten ;  then  pour  gradually  into  the  sifted  flour  and  salt  and 
beat  till  light  Put  in  the  yeast  and  flour  enough  to  enable  you  to 
work  it.  Set  to  rise  in  a  warm  place.  In  the  morning  make  out, 
without  working,  two  hours  before  breakfast  Bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

Johnny-Cake. 

To  two  quarts  of  white  com  meal  (the  best  is  ground  at  a  wind- 
mill) put  two  tablespoonfuls  of  lard,  three  teaspooofuls  of  salt,  and 
boiling  water.  Sift  the  meal  and  salt  and  rub  up  the  lard  into  the 
meal,  then  scald  one-half  of  it  with  enough  water  to  make  a  stiff 
dough  after  the  other  half  has  been  worked  in.  The  old-fashioned 
and  proper  way  to  bake  was  on  a  hickory  board  two  feet  long  and 
five  inches  wide  vrith  the  ends  rounded.  About  a  pint  of  the 
dough  was  laid  in  a  roll  extending  nearly  to  the  ends  of  the  board 
and  patted  down  with  the  hand  until  it  nearly  reached  the  edges, 
then  it  was  stood  up  before  a  bed  of  coals  drawn  out  from  the 
kitchen  fire,  the  board  resting  against  a  brick.  As  soon  as  it  was 
brown  on  one  side  a  knife  was  slipped  under  it  and  it  was  turned 
over  and  browned  on  the  other  side,  divided  into  six  parts  and  sent 
to  the  table  piled  on  a  hot  plate. 

Southern  Beat  Biscuit. 

Two  quarts  of  flour,  four  teaspoonfnls  of  salt,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  lard  rubbed  well  in  the  flour.  Make  into  a  stiff  doi^h  with  part 
milk  and  part  water,  and  beat  or  work  till  It  blisters.  Experienced 
Soutlieni  cooks  shape  the  biscuits  in  small  round  flattened  balls 
in  the  hand,  but  they  are  quite  as  nice  rolled  and  cut  with  the  bis- 
cuit cutter.  The  pans  should  be  very  hot  before  the  biscuit  are 
put  in  and  the  heat  of  the  oven  kept  up  during  the  baking. 

Stewed  Oysters. 

Strain  the  liquor,  carefully  free  the  oysters  from  all  Uts  of  shell. 
Put  the  liquor  on  the  fire  in  a  porcehdn  kettle  and  let  it  come  to  a 
IxaL  When  it  has  boiled  two  or  three  minutes  add  as  much  rich 
milk  as  there  is  Uquor  and  let  that  come  to  a  boil.  Then  put  in 
the  oysters  and  when  it  boils  up  again  they  will  be  done.  A  little 
while  before  taking  off  the  fire  add  salt  and  pepper  to  taste  and  a 
generous  lump  of  butter  rubbed  up  with  a  little  flour  and  milk. 

Kidney  Hash. 

Soak  the  kidneys  one  hour  hi  ice  water.  Boil  lor  several  hours, 
chai^ng  the  water  several  times.  Leave  them  all  night  in  the 
water  they  were  boiled  in.  Next  morning  chop  them  up,  put  in  a 
stew-pan  with  a  little  water,  a  dessertspoonful  of  butter,  pepper 
and  salt.  Let  them  stew  till  boiling  hot,  then  add  a  teacupful  of 
milk  or  cream. 

Small  Hominy, 

Put  half  a  pint  of  small  hominy  in  a  double  boiler  in  three  pints 
of  water.  Boil  an  hour ;  add  salt  and  dress  with  butter.  Serve  in 
a  liot  dish. 

Butter  In  Corn  Bars. 

A  fancy  of  my  grandmother's  was  to  have  the  butter  rolled  to 
simulate  little  ears  of  corn,  which  were  always  a  wonder  to  the 
uninitiated.  The  secret  was  this :  A  piece  of  butter  the  size  of 
an  egg  was  rolled  between  two  grooved  paddles  until  about  four 
inches  long,  then  turned  directly  across  the  paddle  and  given  one 
roll  with  a  little  pressure  which  gives  the  corn-like  effect  Six  or 


eight  little  ears  were  then  laid  on  the  butter  platei  as  little  diildren 
make  coni-cob  pens. 
Rloe  Flannel  Cakes. 

BoH  one  teacupful  of  rice  quite  soft  and  pnt  in  a  light  spotMifnl 
of  butter  while  warm.  When  cool  mix  with  a  batter  made  of  one 
and  a  half  pints  of  milk,  two  eggs  well  beaten  and  one-half  pound 
of  sifted. flour.  Raise  with  half  a  teacupful  of  good  yeait,and 
bake  on  a  griddle.  Butter  before  sending  to  table. 
Loaf  Bread. 

Have  ready  two  good  tablespoonfuls  of  boiled  and  mashed  po- 
tatoes. At  eight  o'clock  stir  into  this  one  teacupful  of  strong 
yeast  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  granulated  sugar  and  set  aside  to  rise. 
At  nine  o'clock,  or  when  light,  put  this  sponge  and  one  taUe- 
spoonful  of  lard  in  two  quarts  of  sifted  flour,  with  three  teaspoon- 
fuls of  salt,  and  make  into  a  dongh  with  milk-warm  water.  Wok 
well,  cover,  and  set  to  rise.  In  the  morning  knead  again  and  make 
into  loaves.  The  bread  win  be  lighter  and  better  if  the  flour,  after 
sifting,  is  set  inawarmplacefor  a  little  while  to  get  thoroughly  firy. 
Scrambled  EgSB. 

Have  the  skillet  on  the  fire  with  hot  water  in  it  Break  in  a  dish 
ten  eggs,  which  must  be  undoubtedly  fresh.  Pour  the  water  out 
of  the  skillet  and  put  in  a  lump  of  butter.  As  soon  as  the  butter 
begins  to  bubble,  pour  in  the  eggs  and  with  a  silver  knife  cut  from 
underneath  and  stir.  As  soon  as  the  ^gs  begin  to  set,  put  in  men 
butter  and  some  salt,  with  a  very  little  pepper.  Have  a  hot  covered 
dish,  and  send  to  the  table  immediately  they  are  done. 
Badffered  Oystere. 

Strain  the  oysters  and  carefully  take  out  every  particle  of  shdL 
Butter  the  griddle  and  when  it  is  right  hot,  lay  on  the  oysters,  as 
for  broiling.  As  soon  as  brown  on  one  side,  slip  a  sharp  knife 
under  each  and  turn.  If  not  salt  water  oysters,  they  must  be  salted. 
As  soon  as  they  are  browned  on  both  sides,  put  into  a  hot  dish, 
setting  where  they  will  keep  warm  until  all  are  done.  Then  make 
a  gravy  of  a  little  of  the  oyster  liquor,  a  piece  of  butter^  and  scn^ 
ings  of  the  griddle,  being  careful  to  avoid  any  burnt  scraps,  pour 
over  the  oysters  and  serve. 

—Charlotte  Deanc 


Originil  In  Good  Housbkeeping. 

THE  FBTDTG-FAN'S  HI80HIEF. 

People  who  rarely  eat  meats  that  are  fried,  but  have  them 
broiled  Instead,  complain  of  those  who  do  as  victims  of  the 
frying-pan.  A  traveler  describes  the  cooking  of  a  beefsteak 
by  saying  that  the  meat  was  cut  to  the  thinness  of  a 
wafer.  The  frying-pan  was  on  the  fire  filled  to  a  third  of  its 
depth  with  lard,  drippings,  rancid  bacon  fat  or  some  other 
form  of  abomination.  Into  this  the  thin  slivers  of  meat  were 
plunged,  and  fried,  fried,  fried  until  they  were  of  the  chips 
chippy.  Mutton,  pork,  ham,  and  even  venison  all  dance  to 
the  same  music.  Spinach,  turnip-tops  and  other  greens  were 
boiled  and  baptized  with  grease.  It  was  hc^  meat,  hog  meat 
everywhere ;  hog  meat  for  breakfast,  hog  meat  for  dinner,  hog 
meat  for  supper,  always  fried  and  served  up  in  its  own  grease. 
A  caustic  observer  says  that  the  devil  of  indigestion  holds 
full  sway  in  certain  localities  because  the  frying-pan  has  afirm 
grip  on  the  affections  of  the  people.  He  complains  of  seeing 
tall,  gaunt  men,  sallow  faces  like  corpses,  having  perfect  satis- 
faction with  the  country,  a  lack  of  strong  high  ambition; 
women,  gaunt,  haggard,  and  hopeless  looking,  all  trace  of 
womanly  beauty  lofig  since  gone,  every  line  of  their  faces 
speaking  of  want,  privation,  neglect  of  all  sanitary  laws,  and 
unvaried  monotony  of  unwholesome  food;  little  children, 
flabby,  yellow,  pallid,  with  old  men's  faces.  This  is  not 
malaria,  he  says,  but  the  frying-pan. 


As  when  the  flame  beneath  is  spent  and  dead, 

The  gray  smoke,  curling,  paints  the  upper  air- 
As  when  bright  flowers  have  bloomed,  and  leaves  are  shed. 

Remembered  summer  gilds  the  atmosphere. 
So  gathers  round  the  face  a  mocking  haze. 

Once  bud,  once  blossom,  and  now  withered  there, 
And  flatters  it  to  bloom  with  rosy  days 

In  love's  scatival  castle  in  the  aix.—Angiisimt  Rmdcligt  Grm. 
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HOTELTIES  IN  SOOUL  ENTEBTAUIILBHTS. 

Quotation  Parties,  Thimble  Pakties,  etc 

HERE  is  at  the  present  time  a  perfect 
rage  for  the  "novel"  in  all  kinds  of 
social  entertainments,  and  if  a  lady 
gives  a  reception,  dinner,  lunch  or 
tea,  there  must  be  something  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  similar  parties  given 
•    by  her  friends  on  former  occasions. 

Years  ago  the  fair  hostess  tried  to 
.  "  outdo  "  all  others  in  the  elaborate- 
ness of  her  menu.  She  provided 
meats,  breads,  pickles,  preserves, 
cakes,  jellies  and  ices  in  endless  va- 
riety, as  well  as  of  the  best  quality, 
but  now  all  is  changed,  and  after  a 
simple  repast  of  dainty  viands  has 
been  planned,  she  busies  her  active  brain  about  the  serving, 
planning  some  things  new  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  regard- 
ing the  decoration  of  her  home.  If  she  entertains  in  the  au- 
tumn, she  can  have  her  home  beautifully  and  artistically 
trinmied  with  the  many-hued  chrysanthemums,  that  blossom 
so  freely  indoors  at  that  seasoh  of  the  year.  In  cities,  and 
even  smaller  places,  great  pots  of  this  beautiful  flowering 
plant  can  be  rented  from  Uie  green-houses,  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pense, and  nothing  makes  a  more  showy  or  brilliant  decora- 
tion than  this  old-fashioned,  but  always  beautiful  flower. 

At  a  recent  recherchi  wedding  given  in  our  largest  Western 
city,  a  novelty  was  sprung  upon  the  invited  guests,  for,  as  the 
bridal  party  entered  the  sacred  doors  of  the  church,  a  choir 
kA  thirty  female  voices  sang  the  wedding  march  from  Lohen- 
grin, to  the  accompaniment  of  an  orchestra  consisting  wholly 
of  trumpets.  The  four  bridesmaids  carried  bouquets  of  pink 
chrysanthemums  and  wore  their  hair  dressed  with  the  same 
flower,  "Pink  luncheons"  and  "Violet  teas"  have  had  a 
great  "run,"  but  have  been  superseded  in  some  places  by 
"Thimble"  and  " Quotation " parties.  These  unique  little 
affairs  have  the  merit  of  being  entirely  informal,  and  are  al- 
ways held  in  the  afternoon,  between  certain  hours  stipulated 
by  the  hostess  on  her  card,  which  reads : 
Mrs.  Charles  Broufrty 
TAursday,  Oct.  lo. 
From  2  /t7  4  /.  m. 

Trimbles. 

Or  where  less  formality  is  desired,  the  hostess  calls  and  de- 
livers her  invitations  verbally,  in  person. 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  ladies  go,  work-bags  in  hand,  and 
after  a  tour  to  the  dressing-room,  where  they  lay  aside  bon- 
nets and  wraps,  they  descend  to  the  parlor,  pass  the  compli- 
ments of  the  day  with  the  hostess,  who  stands  near  the  hall 
door,  and,  after  being  seated,  draw  from  their  little  silk  bags 
some  dainty  piece  o£  needlework.  As  the  various  kinds  of 
fancy  work  are  displayed  to  admiring  friends,  tongues  are  un- 
loosed, and  the  stiffness  sometimes  noticed  at  afternoon  par- 
ties is  dialled.  The  woric  accomplished  at  such  gatherings 
amounts  to  very  little,  but  the  introduction  of  thimbles  and 
fancy  work  has  a  tendency  to  sociability,  and  does  away  with 
the  reserve  that  most  entertainers  dread. 

Soon  after  the  guests  arrive,  little  tables  are  brought  into 
the  room  and  light  refreshments  are  served  off  snowy  lunch 
cloths,  out  of  pretty  china  and  polished  silver.  For  an  in- 
formal "  thimble  "  party  the  hostess,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
maid  servant,  serves  her  guests  to  refreshments,  or  if  she  has 
daughters  old  enough  to  assist,  they  dispense  altogether  with 
the  servant,  she  appearing  only  in  time  to  bike  away  the 
tables,  eta 

"Quotation  "  parties,  like  the  " Thimble  "  parties,  have  also 


the  merit  of  being  informal,  the  addition  of  the  quotations 
adding  zest  and  merriment  to  the  gossipy  little  party.  The 
hostess  invites  only  the  number  she  can  seat  comfortably  in 
her  parlors,  indicating  to  them  by  card,  or  verbally,  that  quo- 
tations are  to  be  given,  in  order  that  each  guest  may  provide 
herself  with  one  and  be  able  to  state  positively  the  author. 
Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  guests,  light  refreshments  are 
served.  As  the  entertainment  is  to  be  "A  feast  of  reason 
and  a  flow  of  soul,"  let  them,  O  hostess,  be  very  light.  A 
large  napkin  and  a  tea-plate  is  placed  in  the  lap  of  each  lady. 
Thin  bread  and  butter,  or  small  sandwiches  are  then  passed 
after  which  coffee  and  cake,  or  cake  and  ice-cream,  accord- 
ing to  the  inclination  of  the  hostess.  The  mere  act  of  "break- 
ing bread"  with  one's  friends  puts  all  at  ease.  After  the 
remains  of  the  collation  have  been  removed,  a  lady  selected 
by  the  hostess,  takes  her  place  at  a  table,  paper  and  pencil 
in  hand,  to  note  down  the  results  of  the  "guessing."  Each 
lady,  in  turn,  gives  a  quotation.  After  each  quotation,  the  la^ 
dies  guess  the  name  of  the  author.  The  first  lady  that  calls  out 
the  name  correctly,  receives  the  credit  and  is  marked  accord- 
ingly. At  the  close  of  the  entertainment  the  lady  who  has 
given  correctly,  the  greatest  number  of  authors,  receives  from 
the  hostess  some  little  souvenir  of  the  occasion.  At  a  recent 
"Quotation"  party,  the  greatest  number  of  authors  given  by 
one  lady  was  five,  and  she  received  as  a  "  reward  of  merit "  a 
cluster  of  beautiful  Bon  Silene  roses. 

These  afternoon  parties  are  usually  indulged  in  by  ladies 
alone,  and  are  a  convenient  form  of  entertainment,  as  in 
party  giving,  it  is  noticeable  by  most  hostesses  that  ladies 
outnumber  the  gentlemen,  and  this  is  a  pleasant  way  of  pay 
ing  indebtedness,  where  the  house  is  not  large  enough  to  give 
one  of  the  now  popular  afternoon  receptions. 

  — Aftnie  Curd. 

Oi^llMlin  Good  Housbrebfing. 

"IKHOVABASK." 

Rhapsody.) 

"  I  know  a  bank  " — wild  flowers  are  on  it  springing, 

I  know  a  brook  that  glides  on  through  the  trees. 
Sweetly  the  birds  up  overhead  are  singing — 

Clear  the  blue  summer  sky,  cool  is  the  breeze ; 
Drowsy  the  bees'  hum— powdered  o'er  with  gold  dust. 

Drowsy  the  song  of  the  pine  trees  overhead, 
On  green  and  trailing  vines  the  fairy  bells  He  dying, 

Falc  pink,  spicy,  petals  fall  on  a  damp,  mossy  bed. 

I  know  a  love  that  met  me  by  this  Ivooklet, 
Sweet  was  the  trust  of  hands  held  close  in  mine, 

Shy,  blue  eyes  were  downcast,  rose  cheeks  were  tear-wet. 
And  o'er  wealth  of  golden  tresses  warmly  fell  the  Mght 
sonsbine. 

Twin  roseleaves  floated  light  ardown  the  streamlet, 

As  we  watched,  eager  to  learn  oar  destiny— 
When  one  was  stranded  on  a  tiny  islet,  - 

"  False  the  omen  is,"  I  cried,  "  thou  art  my  love  for  aye  I " 

I  know  a  grave— it  is  by  that  same  brooklet, 
Iq  the  warm  sunset  a  bird  sings  its  good  night, 

I  know  a  star  that  trembles  in  the  even- 
Pale,  faintly  glitters  through  the  day's  last  light. 

I  have  known  years  of  weary,  weary  waiting— 
Sternly  I've  fought  them  as  men  fight  for  air — 

Have  they  not  kept  me  from  my  only  treasure, 
Robbed  me  of  love  that  was  my  rightful  share  I 

Few  can  be  left  to  keep  me  from  my  loved  one. 
Oft  the  white  light  of  Heaven  bathes  my  brow — 

Outstretched  my  hands—"  O  stay,  my  love,  my  aitgel, 
I  will  be  with  you  soon— yea,  even  now  I" 

—  IV.B.  Cossitt. 


Though  fools  spurn  Hymen's  gentle  powers, 
We,  who  improve  his  golden  hours. 

By  sweet  experience  know 
That  marriage,  rightly  understood. 
Gives  to  the  tender  and  by 

A  Paradise  below.— tliAlM. 
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FAXILT  FA8HI058  ABD  FAHOIES. 

XXVII. 

Beautiful  Ginohau  in  French  Colors— Sheer  Muslins— Em- 
broideries Rum  with  Ribbons— Real  Lace  Veils. 

tilLE  French  styles  are  open  to 
criticism  for  their  lack  of  refine- 
ment and  utility  in  adaptation  to 
street  dress,  and  the  revival  of 
Eighteenth  century  styles  means 
a  revival  of  a  certain  "  loudness  " 
in  dress,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  French  fashions  for  cot- 
ton house-dresses  are  beautiful 
and  picturesque.  The  soft,  beau- 
tiful colors  of  Sevres  porcelains 
are  reproduced  in  the  summer  cot- 
tons. These  are  turquoise  blues, 
deep  Dubarry  rose  hues,  dark 
Mazarin  blue  shades,  pale  water  greens,  primrose  colors  and 
clear  porcelain  yellows  as  pale  as  the  pure  rose  colors  of  a 
few  seasons  past.  Above  and  beyond  all  other  colors  rose- 
pink  shades  prevail  and  lines  of  rose  color  are  introduced  with 
pale  blue  green  called  dragon  in  nearly  all  medley  of  colors. 
These  colors  are  lovely  in  cottons  for  fair  young  faces,  but 
matrons  past  the  first  bloom  of  youth  shun  these  girlish,  bril- 
liant colors,  and  women  of  taste  will  adopt  the  subdued  colors, 
which  are  shown  in  grayish  blues,  pinkish  drabs  and  pure 
grays,  which  are  mingled  with  lines  and  bands  of  pure  wnite. 
The  favorite  material  for  the  summer  cotton  gown  which 
provident  housewives  prepare  for  their  families  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  is  zephyr  cloth  or  ginghams,  which  in  the  new 
colors  seem  to  have  lost  all  their  old-time  individuality.  There 
are  only  a  few  plaids  and  these  are  large  and  pronoimced,  for 
entire  costumes,  which  are  worn  eveiy  season  to  some  extent. 
The  majority  of  the  new  ginghams  are  striped  in  fine  pat- 
terns, the  finest  being  merely  a  white  thread  woven  in  the 
warp,  producing  a  striped  effect  and  the  widest  not  often  over 
an  inch  in  width.  Inch  bands  in  different  color,  with  or  with- 
out lace  stripes,  are  already  sought  after.  Careful  purchasers, 
however,  avoid  all  lace-striped  fabrics  and  all  open-work  pat- 
terns in  cotton  goods,  for  all  these  fabrics  thicken  so  much  in 
the  first  wash  that  lace  patterns  lose  all  their  sheemess  and 
beauty.  A  familiar  example  of  this  is  the  open-work  striped 
white  cottons,  which  were  sold  a  few  years  ago  for  dressing 
sacques  and  white  dresses.  Hie  goods  were  so  pretty  that  they 
easily  found  purchasers,  but  no  laundress  was  ever  able  to 
prevent  the  open-work  stripe  from  thickening  and  presenting 
a  coarse  appearance  after  washing.  Lace-striped  ginghams 
will  wear  and  wash  in  about  the  same  way.  There  are  so 
many  beautiful  ginghams  without  lace  stripes,  but  with  some- 
times raised  threads  in  curving  line,  outlining  stripes  and 
other  patterns  as  dainty  and  attractive  that  will  wear  well  and 
wash  well,  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  buying  a  gingham  that 
loses  its  beauty  in  the  hands  of  the  first  laundress.  The 
Scotch  ginghams  with  a  ground  figured  with  tiny  figures  like 
the  old-fashioned  "  brilliant "  cottons  are  exceedingly  pretty, 
though  they  are  no  longer  a  novelty.  The  best  qualities  of 
Scotch  ginghams  in  new  patterns  range  in  price  from  40  to 
45  cents.  French  zephyr  ginghams  are  from  35  cents  up  to 
75,  and  some  elaborate  ornate  patterns  are  more  expensive. 
A  sheer  pretty  cotton  in  cross-barred  and  striped  effect,  called 
Madras  cottons,  are  35  cents.  Satlnes  are  little  worn  except 
in  districts  remote  from  the  great  trade  centers  of  the  East. 
A  cotton  gown  has  no  right  to  take  on  the  gloss  of  silk,  and 
any  dress  which  is  so  difficult  to  laundry  as  satine,  is  not 
likely  to  find  favor  long  with  practical  persons.  Now  that 
satine  is  out  of  fashion  it  seems  hopelessly  vulgar. 


HTJSLINS  AND  EMBROIDERIES. 

The  muslins  which  will  be  chosen  for  white  morning 
dresses  and  afternoon  dresses  in  the  country  are  sheer  India 
lawns  and  French  nainsook.  It  is  not  universally  known 
that  the  nainsooks,  either  French  or  English,  come  in  two 
styles,  in  all  their  different  grades,  the  heavy  and  the  sheer. 
The  heavy  quality  is  used  for  underwear  and  for  little  chil- 
dren's clothes ;  the  sheer  for  white  dresses,  for  which  it  is  the 
finest  material  in  use.  If  the  purchaser  does  not  intend  to 
pay  over  50  cents  a  yard  for  the  material  of  her  white  gown, 
she  will  find  India  lawn  the  best  fabric,  as  it  is  goods  quite 
similar  and  much  finer  at  the  same  price  than  French  nain- 
sook. The  best  quality  of  India  lawn,  which  is  sold  at  about 
40  cents,  compares  well  with  a  nainsook  at  50  cents. 

The  new  embroideries  are  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  those 
prepared  for  dresses  range  in  width  from  60  inches  to  me- 
dium width  flounces.  The  extremely  wide  goods  are  in- 
tended for  tea  gown  or  Dirartokn  dresses,  which  extend  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  foot  of  the  skirt  without  a  seam.  These 
embroideries  are  not  finished  at  the  edge  with  a  scollop,  as  a 
rule,  but  with  a  three-inch  hem  hemmed  or  hemstitched  by 
hand  and  headed  by  a  wide  border  of  work,  while  the  re- 
mainder of  the  width  is  seeded  through  the  center  with  a 
scattered  pattern  of  fine  rose-buds,  or  some  other  small 
design.  In  many  cases  the  main  part  of  the  width  of  em- 
broidery which  forms  the  gown  is  plain.  Many  of  the  new 
hemstiched  flounces  are  finished  with  spaces  through  which 
three  or  four  rows  of  inch-wide  moire  ribbon  may  be  run.  A 
favorite,  effective  pattern  for  dress  flounces  shows  "moon- 
spots  "  about  the  size  erf  silver  dollars  outlined  on  sheer  lawn 
by  open  lines  of  drawn  work.  AH  variety  of  old-fashioned 
hemstitching  and  drawn-work  is  again  fashionable. 

LACE  VEILS  AND  SUNDRIES. 

The  revival  of  the  black  lace  veil  of  real  lace  is  an  zccom- 
plished  fact.  This  may  have  been  brought  about  by  the 
introduction  of  the  gathered  Directoire  veil  which  was  frowned 
upon  by  refined  women  as  soon  as  it  was  introduced.  This 
may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  fashion  first  appeared 
on  the  stage,  worn  by  a  rather  coarse  actress,  but  the  caged 
effect  of  the  veil  was  enough  to  condemn  it.  Sara  Bernhardt 
was  the  only  actress  of  modern  times  who  has  been  able  to 
be  leader  of  fashion . 

All  white  linen  collars  and  every  vestige  of  linen  cuff  has 
long  ago  disappeared.  A  white,  blue,  black  or  brown  moire 
ribbon,  with  a  feather  edge,  is  tied  around  the  throat  and 
ends  at  one  side  in  a  close  bow  or  is  pleated  in  two  rows  in 
the  neck,  and  sometimes  at  the  wrist  for  morning ;  sometimes 
a  ruche  of  black  or  white,  with  metal  cord,  is  used  at  the 
throat,  but  the  pleating  of  moire  ribbon  is  preferred. 

  — ifeUna  Howe. 

OrtKinal  In  Good  Houskkseping. 

BSEAD  UUKJOWH. 

Bread  is  not  the  staff  of  life  to  many  people  of  civilized  na- 
tions, because  they  do  not  eat  it.  Baked  loaves  of  bread  are 
unknown  in  many  parts  of  South  Austria  and  of  Italy,  and 
throughout  the  agricultural  districts  of  Roumania.  Not  many 
miles  from  Vienna  bread  is  never  seen,  its  place  being  taken 
by  sterz,  a  kind  of  porridge  made  from  ground  beech  nuts, 
which  is  taken  at  breakfast  with  fresh  or  curdled  milk ;  at 
dinner  with  broth  or  fried  lard,  and  with  milk  again  for  supper. 
In  the  north  of  Italy  the  peasantry  live  chiefly  on  polenta,  a 
porridge  made  of  boiled  maize.  It  is  in  every  sense  die  Italian 
peasant's  daily  bread.  The  Roumanians  eat  a  mama  liga, 
made  of  maize  and  like  the  polenta,  except  that  die  grains 
are  not  allowed  to  settle  as  in  the  Italian  dish.  Sterz  is  also 
known  as  heiden  and  takes  the  place  of  bread  in  Corinthia 

and  many  parts  of  the  Tyrol. 
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DEOOKATII0  OIFS  OW  OHIVA. 

How  IT  Hay  be  Well  ahd  Aoceptablt  Done. 


V. 


HE  directions  which  have  been 
given  in  this  series  should  en- 
able any  one  desirous  of  doing 
so,  to  successfully  learn  (with 
ordinary  effort)  the  art  of  diina 
painting  without  further  in- 
struction, so  that  they  may 
soon  achieve  credible  results. 
It  will  be  of  assistance  to  a  be- 
ginner, however*  to  have  a 
painted  plate  or  other  article 
to  look  at,  and  while  some  may 
attempt  to  make  pictures  upon 
china,  the  decorative  style  is 
most  appropriate  for  ceramic 
painting  for  household  use. 
An  examination  of  some  of 
the  most  pleasing  examples  of 
painted  porcelain  will  show 
conventionalized  forms  and  treatment.  An  outline  in  gold 
or  a  darker  color  around  flowers  and  leaves  often  gives  a  very 
desirable  finish  to  the  work. 

To  facilitate  matters,  when  necessary,  as  when  oil  of  cloves 
is  used,  the  painting  may  be  dried  in  an  oven,  or  by  an  alcohol 
lamp.  This  will  dull  the  colors  somewhat,  but  will  make  no 
difference,  as  the  firing  will  remedy  that. 

To  persons  accustomed  to  painting  in  water  colors,  or  those 
to  whom  the  odor  of  turpentine  is  disagreeable,  the  Royal 
Dresden  moist  water  colors,  or  the  Hancock  colors,  offer  an 
advantage  over  those  mixed  with  oil. 

With  these,  water  alone,  or  china  megilp,  is  used  as  a 
medium,  and  the  ware  is  flred  as  with  tiie  Lacroix  paints. 
They  may  also  be  used  in  the  ordinary  way  for  water-color 
painting  upon  paper. 

A  little  of  the  color  is  taken  from  the  pan  or  tube  and  mixed 
upon  the  palette  with  water  or  the  megilp  to  the  desired  con- 
sistency. Should  a  portion  remain  and  become  hard,  it  may 
be  moistened  and  then  re-mixed  with  the  palett&4cnife,  and 
be  again  ready  for  work. 

Water  roust  not  be  used  too  freely,  as  it  is  necessary  to  re* 
tain  a  body  to  ^e  painte. 

After  the  first  washes  are  put  in,  artificial  heat  should  be 
used  in  drying,  and  the  piece  is  then  ready  for  working  up. 
When  finished,  it  should  be  t^^n  dried  and  is  then  in  con- 
dition for  the  kiln. 

To  obtain  the  beautiful  unglazed  effect  seen  in  die  Royal 
Worcester  ware,  the  Gouadie  colors,  which  give  a  mat  sur^ 
face,  may  be  used.  These  are  fired  at  rose  color  heat 
when  used  upon  china,  producing  the  ridi,  velvety  appear* 
ance  so  much  admired. 

The  Lacroix  underglaze  colors  also  give  a  mat  effect,  when 
employed  upon  the  glaze. 

For  vases  or  fancy  pieces  for  parlor  rather  than  dining-room 
use,  these  colors  are  more  appropriate.  It  is  often  desired  to 
decorate  a  cup  and  saucer,  plaque,  or  jar  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses, now  that  handsome  china  is  part  of  the  furnishing  of 
the  modem  drawing-room. 

The  methods  known  as  jeweling,  crystal  pearl  covering, 
and  glass  composition  are  included  in  the  decoration  of  such 
articles. 

Jeweling,  which  gives  a  beautiful  and  unique  effect,  ta^j 
also  be  used  on  the  rims  of  plates  with  pleasing  result. 

Fancy  pieces  may  be  embellished  with  the  sapphire,  tur- 
quoise, niby,  topa^  opal,  or  whatever  jewels  will  best  accord 


with  the  tint  of  the  article  to  be  decorated.  They  should  be 
used  in  moderation  on  any  object  and  an  appropriate  size 
chosen.  Small  ones  for  cups  and  saucers  and  the  rims  of 
plates,  should  be  surrounded  by  gold,  and  not  placed  directly 
upon  the  tint  of  the  china. 

These  jewels  are  made  in  imitation  of  various  precious 
stones,  and  one's  taste  should  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  the 
colors  which  form  a  pleasing  contrast.  They  are  of  glass 
composition,  with  cut  or  uncut  top  and  flat  bottom ;  the  most 
of  them  are  transparent,  the  turquoise  being  opaque.  A  ce- 
ment especially  prepared  for  the  purpose  is  used  for  fastening 
them  to  the  china.  This  comes  in  the  form  of  a  powder  and 
is  mixed  according  to  the  directions  given  with  the  same.  A 
dot  of  this  paste  is  placed  wherever  it  is  wished  to  insert  a 
jewel  and  the  jewel  is  then  carefully  set  upon  this  tiny  dot 
and  pressed  li^tly  downward.  The  ware  is  then  fired  at  a 
very  low  temperature,  as  too  much  heat  will  cause  the  jewels 
to  melt  and  lose  their  shape.  They  range  in  price  from  ten 
cents  per  dozen  up. 

An  entirely  different  method  is  used  in  applying  glass  com- 
position, which  comes  in  lumps  and  may  be  crushed  and 
sifted  to  obtain  dust  or  pieces  of  uniform  size. 

The  colors  given  are  transparent  green,  yellow,  blue,  ruby 
crystal  and  opaque  white.  They  are  employed  when  it  is  de- 
sired to  give  a  rough  or  frosted  appearance  on  the  china. 

The  surface  to  be  colored  is  brushed  over  with  fat  oil  and 
sprinkled  with  the  glass  composition,  as  evenly  as  can  be 
done,  and  the  ware  is  then  fired.  It  may  often  be  of  advan- 
tage to  use  this,  being,  as  described,  easy  of  application, 
where  the  peculiar  effect  is  desired. 

Another  means  of  producing  a  rich  frosted  appearance  is 
by  employing  crystal  pearl  covering,  on  a  jar  or  other  article 
to  be  highly  decorated.  It  may  be  described  as  sand  made 
of  cr^tal  glass  resembling  small  round  balls  of  crystal. 

After  an  article  has  been  painted  and  fired,  that  portion 
upon  which  the  crystal  pearl  covering  is  to  be  used,  should 
be  gone  over  with  the  fat  oil,  then  frosted  with  the  crystal 
sand  and  re-fired. 

Amateurs  who  live  at  a  distance  from  a  professional  decor- 
ator, and  who  desire  to  do  their  own  firing,  often  make  use  of 
the  portable  kilns  manufactured  for  this  purpose. 

When  well  managed,  there  is  little  trouble  in  obtaining 
satisfactory  firing,  and  when  much  work  is  done,  time,  trouble 
and  expense  is  thereby  saved,  though  one  may  generally  ex- 
pect a  few  trials  necessary,  before  risking  valuable  pieces  in 
the  kiln.  They  are  made  in  various  sizes  and  are  reasonable 
in  price ;  the  charcoal  kilns  can  be  used  without  pipe  in  any 
open  chimney,  or  set  up  in  any  safe  place.  They  may  be 
placed  in  a  basement  or  cellar  or  fired  in  area,  shed,  or  open 
ground. 

Full  directions  accompany  each  one,  a  popular  form  being 
those  in  shape  of  an  iron  oven  with  cover  at  the  top,  and  so 
arranged  that  it  may  be  safely  surrounded  by  the  charcoal, 
the  outer  wall  being  of  fire  clay.  . 

These  sometimes  prove  not  only  a  great  convenience  to 
the  amateur,  but  a  source  of  profit  also  to  one  who  may  be 
willing  to  accommodate  neighboring  china  painters. 

-   —£nui  Bee. 

HiGB  life  of  the  hunter  I  he  meets  on  the  hill 

The  new-wakened  cU7light,  so  bright  and  so  still, 

And  feela,     the  clouds  of  the  morning  unroll, 

The  silenoe,  the  splendor,  ennoble  the  soul. 

*T  is  his  o'er  the  mountains  to  stalk  like  a  ghost. 

Enshrouded  with  mist,  in  which  nature  is  lost, 

Till  he  lifts  up  his  eyes,  and  6ood,  valley,  and  height, 

In  fHie  moment  all  swim  in  an  ocean  of  light. 

While  llic  sun,  like  a  glorious  banner  onfiirl'd,  . 

SMms  to  wave  o'er  a  «E!i|^5'?f'fe>q^J^ 
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FSAOnOAL  FAirOT-WOBE. 

II. 

Table-Linen  Selection  and  Decoration. 

\,  i  /  O  much  thought  is  being  expended 
'  }\'/j'/7,  ^  /  to-day  upon  the  esthetic  side  of  daily 
V.  \  W,^^^^^-^  living,  that  it  is  no  longer  sufficient 
^^t^tilv'/^^^?^^  to  a  good  housekeeper  that  she  pro- 
^*Zs_)3a-(  al..-^  vide  plenty  of  good  food,  well- 
cooked.  It  must  also  be  well  served, 
—served  so  attractively  that  the  meal 
becomes  a  veritable  treat  to  the  eyes 
and  satisfies  our  cravings  for  the 
beautiful  as  well  as  our  more  animal 
hunger.  This  demand  for  the  re- 
finements of  living  is  part  of  our 
growth  in  culture,  and  to  unite  the 
artistic  with  the  useful  is  our  constant  study  and  endeavor. 
The  modem  dinner-table,  with  its  fresh  flowers,  beautiful 
china  and  fine  linen,  is  a  thing  of  joy  and  beauty,  and  a  more 
effective  appetizer  than  any  of  the  spiced  concoctions  offered 
by  the  old  Greeks  or  Romans.  A  most  extensive  field  for 
needle-work  decoration  is  the  linen  for  table  use,  and  much 
may  be  done  by  this  means  to  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
table.  Nothing  is  supposed  to  rejoice  the  soul  of  a  good 
housewife  more  than  the  piles  of  snowy  linen,  damask  and 
double-damask  reposing  on  her  shelves,  and  her  joy  must  be 
much  increased  by  her  inner  consciousness  that  this  linen  is 
beautified  by  initials,  monograms,  borders  and  fringes,  the 
work  of  her  hands ;  and  alimented  by  innumerable  tray- 
cloths,  doyleys,  tea-cloths  and  lunch-cloths,  bearing  likewise 
the  marks  of  her  industry. 

As  to  the  initials  and  monograms  worked  in  the  comers  of 
tablecloths  and  napkins,  little  need  be  said,  so  welt-known 
and  almost  universal  have  they  become.  Perhaps  not  so 
common  is  the  custom  of  finishing  the  ends  of  tablecloths 
with  a  deep-knotted  fringe  instead  of  the  customary  hem. 
The  tablecloth  is  fringed  out  for  a  quarter  of  a  yard  or  more, 
and  then  knotted,  making  a  very  handsome  finish.  For  any 
one  who  has  the  time  and  perseverance  to  undertake  a  laige 
piece  of  work,  there  are  the  lunch-cloths  which  are  capable  of 
most  elaborate  decoration.  They  should  be  made  laige 
enough  for  tables  to  accommodate  eight  or  twelve  guests,  as 
luncheons  are  seldom  given  for  less  than  that  number.  They 
are  made  of  the  plain,  heavy,  white  linen  which  comes  very 
wide  especially  for  that  purpose  and  are  finished  generally 
with  fringe  OD  all  four  sides.  One  lunch-cloth  has  a  decora- 
tion of  a  wide  border  above  this  fringe  of  a  conventional  and 
rather  intricate  scroll-work  design,  worked  in  the  outline 
stitch  in  the  blue  and  red  working  cottons.  Rnnning  diag- 
onally across  the  center,  almost  filling  up  the  body  of  the 
cloth,  is  an  appropriate  motto  worked  in  German  text  or  the 
old  Ei^lish  lettering,  such  as : 

"  For  now  we  nt  to  chat  u  well  u  eat** 

Or, 
Or, 

"  It  is  the      acceptance  creates  the  entertainment  perfect" 

The  napkins  to  match  are  made  of  the  same  linen,  the 
edges  fringed  and  a  small  design  worked  in  one  corner  or  a 
slender  border  on  all  four  sides  to  correspond  with  the  lunch- 
cloth.  Another  lunch-cloth,  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
white  and  gold  decoration  so  fashionable  now,  has  a  wide 
border  of  pond  lilies  worked  in  white  flax,  with  their  centers 
done  in  the  yellow  wash  silks.  A  table  covered  with  such  a 
cloth  as  this,  with  a  cut-glass  bowl  filled  with  yellow  roses  as 
a  centerpiece,  is  the  prettiest  thing  imaginable. 


'  Better  cheer  may  you  have,  bnt  not  with  better  heart* 


The  embroidered  squares  which- are  placed  diamond-wise  in 
the  center  of  the  table  are  much  used  now.  These  are  made 
of  the  finest  of  white  linen  and  are  about  three-quarters  jof  a 
yard  square.  They  are  hem-stitched  on  all  four  sides  and 
have  a  very  fine  drawn-work  border  just  above  the  hem.  The 
centers  are  filled  with  powdered  roses,  buttercups,  chrysan- 
themums, or  any  flower  you  choose,  worked  in  the  wash  silks, 
and  must  be  embroidered  nearly  or  quite  solid  to  be  effective. 
The  back-ground  may  be  left  plain  or  darned  in  with  the  gold 
thread  which  comes  for  this,  purpose  and  does  not  tarnish  in 
washing.  One  of  the  prettiest  of  these  squares  has  the  back- 
ground filled  in  with  curving  lines  of  the  gold  thread  upon 
which  are  powdered  great  La  France  roses.  Those  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  the  polished  hard-wood  tables 
may  banish  the  table-cloth  entirely  if  they  desire  and  use  the 
little  doyleys  with  the  outlined  or  drawn-work  border  which 
are  placed  under  each  plate,  while  in  the  center  is  the  em- 
broidered square  or  the  narrow  scarf  which  reaches  across  the 
table  and  hangs  over  either  side.  These  scarfs  are  hem- 
stitched along  the  sides  and  fringed  at  the  ends  and  worked 
in  some  conventional  design,  all  in  one  color  or  in  the  many 
tapestry  colors.  It  is  the  fancy  with  some  ladies  to  choose 
some  one  des^  and  mark  all  their  linen  with  it, — as,  for 
instance,  one  lady  in  whose  family  the  crescent  moon  has  for 
centuries  been  the  characteristic  feature  of  its  heraldry,  marks 
all  her  linen  with  a  crescent  moon  enclosed  in  a  disk.  Others 
who  cannot  lay  claim  to  such  a  long  line  of  grandfathers  can 
select  some  emblem  such  as  a  clover-leaf  or  a  diamond,  and 
in  this  way  give  the  stamp  of  individuality  to  their  linen 
which  is  to  distinguish  it  for  all  time  from  the  linen  wfaidi 
belongs  to  her  "  neighbor's  wife." 

Tea-cloths  are  a  happy  mean  between  lunch  and  tray-cloths 
and  come  into  play  many  times  for  other  purposes  than  the 
little  tea-table  for  which  they  were  originally  designed,  and  are 
just  the  thing  to  slip  over  card-tables  before  serving  refresh- 
ments. They  are  finished  with  fringe  or  a  wide  hem,  accord- 
ing to  taste,  as  the  cook-books  say.  The  hem  has  the  merit  of 
washing  and  wearing  better.  Those  decorated  with  a  border 
or  an  all-over  design  worked  in  white  flax  or  in  white  couched 
on  with  some  color,  make  daintier  coverings  than  where  cdlor 
is  used  in  greater  masses.  A  very  handsome  tea-cloth  has  a 
hem  two  inches  wide,  hem-stitched,  and  its  center  covered  with 
clusters  of  Marguerites  done  in  the  tapestry  stitch  in  white, 
raw  silk.  The  great  comfort  in  working  things  in  white  is  that 
you  may  wash  them  and  soak  them  and  boil  them  to  your 
heart's  content  and  they  positively  will  not  fade.  You  have 
also  the  assurance  that  it  is  not  only  extremely  fashionable  in 
decoration  but  it  will  harmonize  perfectly  with  any  china  or 
flowers  that  you  care  to  associate  with  it. 

Carving-cloths,  to  be  placed  under  the  meat  platter  and 
removed  before  the  dessert,  are  made  of  the  bleached  butch- 
er's linen  or  of  linen  sheeting  and  have  a  border  of  drawn- 
work  across  the  two  ends  or  all  around  them,  or  a  conventional 
design  worked  in  linen  floss  or  silk.  Thirty  by  forty  inch^ 
is  a  good  proportion  for  them.  Doyleys  of  all  sizes,  from  the 
small  ones  placed  under  finger-bowls  to  the  larger  ones  used 
on  trays  or  on  bread  or  cake-plates  or  under  water-pitchers, 
are  in  constant  use  and  a  supply  of  them  can  hardly  come 
amiss.  The  finest  ones  are  the  little  squares  of  bolting-doth 
fringed  out  and  embroidered  in  silk,  while  the  plainer  ones 
for  every  day  use  are  of  linen  with  some  simple  design  worked 
in  silk.  A  pretty  way  to  decorate  them,  for  those  who  prefer 
white  to  colors  on  the  table,  is  to  cover  the  square  with  a 
scroll-work  tracery  done  in  the  fine  gold-thread.  One  of  tiie 
lai^er  linen  squares  may  be  used  to  wrap  the  baked  potatoes 
in  before  placing  them  on  the  table,  and  is  decorated  withsone 
appropriate  design  etched  in  brown  silk  in  each  comer. 

—yeattmetu  Sm^. 
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ETEST-DAT  DE8SEBTS-FABT  IX. 
And  Dessuts  roR  Evbrv  Hay. 

FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  I. 
Porcupine  (Delicious). 

Pour  over  a  loaf  of  stale  sponge  cake,  one  glassful  of  sherry 
wine ;  stick  full  of  blanched  almonds  (shell,  and  pour  hot  water 
over  to  remove  the  brown  skin,  and  split  in  pieces),  and  &en  pour 
over  Sauce  lo^  and  serve  cold. 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  2. 

Pried  Applea. 

Slice  unpared  apples  and  fry  in  hot  butter,  and  sprinkle  with 
sugar.  Serve  with  any  plain  cake. 

SUNDAY,  FEBRUARY  3. 

Boiled  Puddinff  (Good). 

One  cupful  of  sour  milk,  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  molasses,  one- 
half  of  a  cupful  of  butter,  two  teaspoonfula  of  soda  dissolved  in 
hot  water,  one-half  of  a  teaspoonf  ul  of  salt*  about  two  and  one-half 
cupfuls  of  flour.  Boil  one  and  one-half  hours.  Eat  with  Sauce  3. 

MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  4. 

Dried  Apple  Pie  (Very  arood). 

Fill  open  crust  of  pastry  with  this  mixture :  One  pint  of  dried 
apples  stewed  soft ;  rub  through  a  colander  and  add  a  piece  of 
butter  the  size  (tf  an  egg,  one  and  one^ialf  cupfols  of  sugar,  one 
teaspoonful  each  of  mace  and  cinnamon,  (me-hal£  of  a  grated  nut- 
meg, and  bake. 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  j. 

Manohsater  Pudding. 

Grease  a  pudding-dish  and  put  two  cupfuls  of  strawberry  jam  in, 
covering  with  one  quart  of  boiling  milk,  three-fourths  of  a  pint  of 
bread  crumbs,  six  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  three  stiff  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla. 

WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  6. 

Currant  Puddlnff. 

One  cupful  of  sugar,  one-half  of  a  cupful  each  of  butter  and  milk, 
two  eggs,  one  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  flour,  one  cupful  of  currants, 
one  and  one-half  teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder.  Bake  In  patty- 
pans, and  eat  with  Sauce  5. 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  7. 

Jam  Popovers. 

Two  cupfuls  each  of  flour  and  milk,  two  eggs  (stiff),  one-half  of 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  teaspoonful  of  melted  butter.  Bake  in 
cups  fwhen  done,  cut  a  little  slit  with  a  sharp  knife  and  insert  one 
teaspoonful  of  jam  in  each.  Eat  with  sweetened  cream. 

FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  8. 

Apple  Mould. 

Boil  one  pound  of  apples  tender  and  rub  through  a  colander. 
Boil  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  lump  sugar,  in  water  enough  to 
moisten  it,  to  thick  syrup.  Remove  the  scum,  add  the  juice  of  one- 
half  of  a  lemon,  boil  with  apple  till  thick.  Pour  in  a  mould  and 
strew  over  the  top  slices  of  citron.   Eat  with  plain  cake. 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  Q. 

Chester  Pudding. 

One  pint  of  flour,  one-half  a  cupful  of  sugar,  three  tablespoon- 
fuls of  melted  butter,  one-half  of  a  pint  of  milk,  one  egg,  one  and 
one-half  teaspoonf uls  of  baking-powder.  Steam  one  and  one-half 
hours.  Eat  with  Sauce  7. 

SUNDAY,  FEBRUARY  10. 

Jally  Tarts. 

Make  tarts,  as  for  January  5.  When  baked,  fill  half  of  them 
with  crabapple  and  half  with  cmrrant  jelly. 

UOHDAY,  FEBRUARY  II. 

Orange  Pudding. 

One  i»nt  <A  milk,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  one  tablespoon- 
ful of  butto-,  three  eggs,  the  juice  of  one  large  orange  and  one-half 
of  its  peel,  grated,  and  enough  floor  for  a  stiff  batter.  Boil  one 
hoar.  Sauce  4. 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  12. 

Troy  Pudding. 

Make  a  cake  (m  layers)  of  one  and  onehalf  cupfuls  of  sugar, 
onfrhalf  of  a  cupful  each  of  butter  and  milk,  two  cupfuls  of  flour, 
the  stiff  whites  of  four  eg^,  one  and  one-half  teaspoonfuls  (rf  bak- 
inrpowder.  Makeicing  by  boiling  two  cupfuls  of  powdered  sugar 


and  ten  tablespoonfuls  of  boiling  water  till  the  syrup  hardens  in 
cold  water,  then  beat  in  the  stiff  whites  of  two  eggs  till  cold,  and 
add  one  tablespoonful  of  vinegar.  Stir  in  one-fourth  of  a  cupful 
melted  chocolate  and  one  tablespoonful  of  grated  cocoanut,  and 
spread  the  mixture  between  the  cake  layers. 

WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  I3. 

Macaroni  Pudding. 

Boil  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  macaroni  in  one  pint  of  water,  with 
one-half  of  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  till  tender ;  add  one  tablespoonful 
of  butter,  one  large  cupful  of  milk,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar, 
and  bake.  Eat  with  Sauce  12. 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  14. 

Deep  Peaoh  Pie. 

Half  fill  a  pudding^ish  with  drained,  canned  peaches,  sweetened. 
Cover  with  pie-crust,  and  bake. 

FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  15. 

Amber  Pudding. 

Line  a  dish  with  pie-crust  and  fill  with  this  mixture:  Six  tart 
apples  stewed  (covered)  three-fourths  of  an  hour,  the  juice  and 
rind  of  one  lemon,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  one-fourth  of  a 
cupful  of  water.  Rub  through  a  colander  and  add  one  cupful  of 
sugar,  the  yolks  of  three  beaten  eggs.  Bake  one-half  hour,  and 
cover  with  meringue,  the  stiff  whites  of  thr^e  eggs,  one^ialf  of  a 
cupful  of  sugar,  and  brown. 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  16. 

Merry  Pudding. 

One  pint  of  sponge-cake  crumbs,  one  pint  of  boiling  milk,  one 
cupful  of  grated  cocoanut,  four  stiff  eggs,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  one- 
half  of  a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla.  Bake.  Eat  without  sauce. 

SUNDAY,  FEBRUARY  I7. 

Fruit  Short-Cake. 

One-half  of  a  cupful  each  of  sugar  and  sour  milk,  one-fourth  of  a 
cupful  of  butter,  one  egg,  one-half  of  a  teaspoonful  ol  soda,  flour 
enough  to  roll  it  out.  Bake  in  an  oblong  tin,  split  in  two  layers 
and  spread  with  jam.  Eat  with  sweetened  cream. 

MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  18. 
Apple  Batter  Pudding. 

Cover  the  bottom  of  a  pudding-dish  with  apple-sauce,  made  by 
stewing  one-half  of  a  pound  of  apples  till  tender,  rubbing  through 
a  colander  and  adding  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  sugar  and  a  little 
grated  nutmeg.  Pour  over  a  batter  of  one  pint  of  flour,  one-half  of 
a  pint  of  milk,  one  and  one-half  teaspoonfuls  of  bakit^-powder, 
one  saltspoonful  of  salt  Bake.  Sauce  9. 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  ig. 

Lemon  Jelly. 

One-halt  of  a  box  of  gelatine  dissolved  in  one-half  oi  a  pint  oi 
water ;  add  one  pint  of  boiling  water,  the  juice  of  three  lem<ms,  one 
and  one-half  cupfuls  of  tugkr.  Stir  till  disserved,  and  strain  into 
moulds. 

WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  SO. 

Hominy  Croquettea. 

One  cupful  of  boiled  hominy,  one  tablespoonful  of  melted  butter, 
one  stiff  egg,  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar.  Make  into  floured  balls 
and  fry  in  deep  lard. 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  21. 

Peaoh  Snowdrift. 

Boil  one  pint  of  milk  and  one-half  (small)  of  a  cupful  of  sugar, 
and  two  smooth  tablespoonfuls  of  cornstarch  till  thick ;  then  add 
the  stiff  whites  of  three  eggs,  and  pour  over  a  dish  of  drained, 
canned  peaches.  Eat  with  Sauce  lo. 

FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  ». 

Pried  Cake  Pudding. 

Dip  slices  of  stale  cake  in  hot  milk,  drain,  and  fry  in  hot  batter. 
Spread  each  with  jam,  and  eat,  hot,  with  Sauce  3. 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  S3. 
Sally  Lunn  (Good). 

Three  teacupfuls'of  flour,  three  tablespoonfuls  each  of  sugar  and 
melted  butter,  three  eg^,  one  cupful  of  milk,  three  teaspoonfuls 
of  baking-powder.  Bake  tike  cake.  Eat  with  butter. 

SUNDAY,  FEBRUARY  34- 

Rica  and  Jam  Pudding. 
One-half  of  a  cupful  of  rice  soaked  in  warm  Fster,  to  cov^  two 

hours,  then  boil  in  one  and  one-ha|f)^^9lC3l?iU^^l3'^V^ 
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cool,  add  four  stiff  one  tablespoonful  of  melted  butter,  one 
small  cupful  of  sugar.  Bake,  and  spread  with  jam  and  then  a 
meringue  of  three  eggs. 

MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  2$. 

Sussex  Puddlnff. 

One  cupful  of  bread  crumbs  soaked  in  one  pint  of  milk,  add«i  to 
a  custard  of  the  yolks  of  four  ^gs,  two  tablespooniuls  of  rice- 
flour,  one  pint  of  milk,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter,  one 
cupful  of  seeded  raisins,  one  teaspocnful  of  vanilla.  Boil  two 
hours,  and  eat  with  Sauce  3. 

TUESDAY,  FBBRUAKY  26. 

Cocoanut  Sponffe. 

Fill  a  dish  with  alternate  layers  of  stale  spoi^ce-cake,  covered  with 
grated,  sweetened  cocoanut,  and  a  custard  made  of  one  quart  of 
boiling  milk,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  cornstarch  (smooth),  one  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla.  Use  this  custard  cold.  Bake  the  pudding,  and  eat  with 
Sauce  8. 

WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  27. 

Swiss  Pudding. 

Make  apple-sauce  as  for  February  i&  When  cool,  add  one  stiff 
egg.  Line  a  pudding-dish  with  bread  crumbs  and  pour  in  the 
sauce ;  cover  with  crumbs  and  bits  of  butter.  Sift  powdered  sugar 
over  when  done.   Eat  with  Sauce  9. 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  2$. 
Hanover  Pudding. 

One  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  milk,  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  molasses, 
one  cupful  of  raisins,  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  butter,  three  cupfuls 
<rf  flour,  one  teaspoonful  each  of  soda  and  salt  Boil  three  hours. 
Sauce  9. 

Original  in  Good  Hodsbkbbpimg. 

THE  OHILDSEK  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

AT  BEDTIME. 

Little  hands, — dear  busy  hands. 
That  your  child- books  marked  all  o'er. 

Come  and  lie  in  mine  to-night ; 
Pat  "poor  mamma's  seek  "  once  more. 

Little  feet,— Bwift,  willing  feet, 

That  upon  love's  errands  ran. 
Patter  o'er  the  floor  to-night; 

"  Dance  for  mamma  "  once  again. 

Little  heart,— fond,  trusting  heart, 

That  for  all  so  warmly  beat. 
Fearless,  glad,  again  to>mght, 

Beat  in  all  thy  child-love  sweet 

Little  head,— dear  little  head, 
In  beauty's  mould  with  golden  crown. 

Ixnrtngly  again  to-night 
"  Byside  mamma's  "  nestle  down. 

Little  eyes,— bright,  beaming  eyes- 
Starry  light  through  heaven's  own  bine, 

Into  mamma's  shine  to-night. 
Twinkling,  tender,  thoughtful,  too. 

Little  tongue,— O  lisping  tongue. 

That  we  listen  to  in  joy, 
Ohl  come  back  and  say  to-night 

"Mamma's  baby,  papa's  boy." 

Little  lips,— sweet,  winning  lips. 

Ne'er  refusing  kiss  or  smile, 
Come  and  kiss  us  all  "  dood-night" 

Smiling,  too,  for  us  the  while. 

O  our  little  blue-eyed  boy ! 

Anguish  you  will  never  know 
Such  as  this  that  sweeps  to-night 

O'er  our  hearts  all  Inniised  so ; 

And  we  give  you  op— our  boy  I 

All  our  hope,  our  life,  our  light  1 
But  when  bedtime  comes,  our  lips 

Whisper  little  dear,  good-night 

—JS./.  C. 


THE  OOZI  OOHHEB. 

evm^MiJtmttt  m  fatimg  matttrs  sf  keusekold  imitrttif  md  tkat  it  wiof  it 
maJeoM  imInielheaMd  fiv/UaKt  ffmutMd  Bseeiaiiet  veimUtemres- 
pgndmet  ^  itiqmry  and  ii^9rmatioM  M  ail  su^tets  ef  £aural  intert^  amJ 
va/me  t9  tkt  Hamut  ^  tkt  ff'tfWi/.]— Good  HonSKUKFUia 


We  have  several  contributions  for  our  **  Cozy  Comer "  depart- 
ment, every  way  worthy  of  publication,  which  do  not  appear  for 
the  reason  that  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  not 
^ven.  Only  such  contribations  will  be  printed  in  any  department 
of  Good  Housekeepiho  as  are  accompanied  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  nnXxx^Editor  of  Good  Housekeeping. 


AS  TO  PURNITURB  POLISH. 

Edttar  ef  Good  Housbkkeping  : 

Will  some  one  please  tell  me  the  best  furniture  polish  ?  I  have 
so  much  trouble  with  mine  gumming  and  collecting  dust  in  the  cor- 
ners, although  we  try  to  rub  it  in  well.  M.  W.  M. 

Denver,  Colobado.   

colorado  gingerbread. 

Editor  of  Goon  HpusEKBEPiNG  : 

I  send  a  recipe  for  gingerbread  which  is  very  nice :  One  cuj^ 
of  powdered  sugar,  one  cupful  of  butter ;  work  to  a  cream ;  one 
cupful  of  molasses,  one  cupful  of  sweet  milk,  four  cupfuls  of  flour, 
four  eggs  well  beaten,  two  even  teaspo(Hifuls  soda,  one  rounded 
teaspoonful  ginger.  Bake  in  shallow  pans.  Slice  it  in  the  pans. 
I  enjoy  Good  Housekebpino  very  much  and  could  not  get  along 
without  it  M.  W.  M. 

Denver,  Colorado.   

always  bright  and  shining. 

Editor  tf  Good  Housekbbping  : 

Will  some  one  kindly  tell  me  in  the  Cozy  Comer,  the  best  method 
of  keeping  my  silver-i^ated  tea  set  bright  all  the  time.  I  use  a 
silver  polish  about  every  three  weeks  and  it  looks  beautifully,  but 
in  a  few  days  b^ns  to  get  dtiU  and  to  tarnish.  It  is  too  mudi 
work  to  polish  it  oftener,  and  I  would  like  to  know  somediing  I 
could  use  every  day  and  thus  keep  it  looking  nicely  all  the  time 
and  without  much  work.  M.  W.  M. 

Denver,  Colorado.   

japanese  cotton  for  lamp  shades. 

Editar  if  GooD  Housekeeping  : 

In  reply  to  "  A."  in  Good  Housekeeping  of  January  5,  No.  96^ 
let  me  say  that  the  blue  and  white  Japanese  cotton  crape  which  is 
used  for  large  umbrella  lamp  shades  and  for  other  decorative  pur- 
poses, notably  for  phot<^;raph  frames  and  scarf-draperies  above 
etchings  in  frames,  can  be  obtained  without  doubt  at  almost  any 
dealer  in  Japanese  goods.  I  bought  it  last  summer  at  A.  A.  Van- 
tine's,  Broadway  and  Eighteenth  street  Helena  Rows. 

New  York  City.   ^  ^ 

A  CAST  IRON  GRIDIRON. 

Editor  of  Good  Housekeeping  : 

We  notice  an  inquiry  in  Gooo  Housekeeping  of  Januarys, 
1889,  for  a  cast  iron  gridiron,  by  "  S,  E.  J.,"  Wilton,  N.  H.  In  the 
first  place  we  beg  leave  to  contradict  the  statement  made  by  the 
dealers  that  the  party  inquired  of,  as  we  make,  and  have  made 
ever  since  we  have  been  in  the  business  a  variety  of  such  articles, 
and  it  is  part  of  the  furniture  that  goes  with  every  one  of  our  cook 
stoves,  that  leave  our  factory,  unless  ordered  less  the  furniture. 
We  can  also  say  in  this  connection  that  we  are  not  the  only  manu- 
facturers in  Pennsylvania  that  do  the  same  thing.  We  will  be 
pleased  to  do  anything  that  will  help  "  S.  £.  J,"  to  a  way  of  getting 
the  article  wanted,  if  we  ue  advised  of  what  particular  kind  is 
wanted.  Liebrandt  &  McDowell  Stove  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.   

winter  treatment  of  the  cactus. 

BdkoK^OwxQ  Housekeeping: 

I  would  like  to  ask  what  treatment  a  Cactus  requires  in  winter. 
I  live  in  a  flat  and  have  sunny  front  windows.  Last  winter  I  had 
two  large  plants  in  those  windows  and  did  not  give  any  water  for 
the  time  specified  in  Goodholmes'  Cyclopedia,  and  they  were 
badly  withered  and  dried.  When  they  tf^^-^Q-^^^T^wster  and 
Digitized  by 
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tben  to  bloom,  the  flowers  dropped  off  before  thejr  were  half  grown, 
but  they  had  fully  fifty  blossoms  on  at  one  time  and  were  all 
throuKh  blooming  in  five  weeks,  whereas  the  Cyclopedia  says  they 
should  bloom  from  May  to  August.  If  any  of  your  readers  can 
enlighten  me  in  the  matter  1  shall  be  very  tbankfiU. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    J.  C.  McC 

CREAMED  CHICKEN. 
Salter    Good  Housekeeping  : 

Seeing  in  No.  3,  Vol.  8,  of  Good  Housekeeping,  a  request  from 
"  Mrs.  L.  H.,"  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  asking  for  a  redpe  for  creamed 
chiclEen,  I  hasten  to  forward  it 

Ckeaued  Chicken.— Found  the  white  flesh  d  a  plomp  chicken  to  a 
pnlp  in  a  mortar;  pass  it  through  a  sieve;  ag«n  place  it  in  the  mortar 
and  work  into  it  the  yolks  of  three  or  four  eggs,  a  little  shallot,  and  mix 
well.  Batter  a  pl^  mould  well,  cat  some  truffles  into  shapes  and  ar- 
range on  the  bottom  and  sides  of  mould  by  making  them  ^ck  on  the 
butler,  then  pnt  in  the  pounded  diicken ;  half  fill  the  mould,  tie  a  piece 
fif  paper  over  the  top  and  put  the  mould  into  a  saucepan  half  full  of  hot 
water  and  steam  one  hoar  and  a  halt  Serre  hot  and  with  tomatoes. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.       ^   E.  L.  M. 

AGAIN  THB  MOTH. 
Bdi^  y  Good  Housekeeping  : 

I  have  bad  a  most  unpleasant  trial  with  moths  and  their  larv«. 
Last  summer  while  I  was  in  the  country  m  j  parlor  suit,  which  is  of 
mohalr-plaah,  was  attacked  by  moths  and  completely  spoiled.  I  had 
lai^  pieces  of  camphor  stowed  in  every  part  possiUe,  and  had  Per- 
sian powder  blown  in  between  the  linings,  but  it  did  not  protect  them 
at  all.  I  was  at  my  "  wits'  end  "  to  get  rid  of  them,  but  knew  not  how ; 
so  I  bought  some  fresh  powder  and  had  it  strewn  over  the  seats  and 
backs,  and  in  baIf-»-minute  the  small  white  worms  were  boring 
their  way  out  on  top  of  the  plush.  I  spent  three  hours  pickii^ 
them  off,  and  put  them  in  a  tin  can  with  the  powder  00  them,  but 
the  next  morning  they  were  alive  yet.  That  is  three  months  ago, 
and  yet  I  find  one  or  more  of  these  same  worms  every  day.  Will 
Kathryn  Maher  tell  me  where  to  get  the  Campborine  she  speaks 
of  in  her  "  Household  Su^stions,"  page  41  of  Good  Housb- 
kebpino,  No.  93?  I  would  like  to  try  it,  to  see  If  possibly  I  may 
get  rid  <A  these  torments.  I  have  never  beard  of  such  things,  and 
my  GpoiUtolmt^a  Domestic  Cydopeedia  does  not  speak  of  them ;  so, 
as  a  last  resort,  I  write  you  for  the  above  Information. 
I  am,  with  respect,  one  of  your  regular  readers, 
923  Gates  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.      Mrs.  J.  C  McClajn. 


MISS  PARLOA  RBPLIBS. 

Editor     Good  Houskkeepino  : 

Mrs.  V.  H.  asks  if  the  soapstone  griddle  should  be  cleaned  each 
time  it  is  used?  It  is  not  really  necessary  that  it  should  be  done. 
1 1  is  enough  to  wash  the  griddle  well  and  nib  it  hard  with  a  coarse, 
dry  towel,  except,  perhaps,  every  fourth  day,  when  it  should  have 
a  thorough  cleaosiog. 

Another  inquiry  made  by  the  same  correspondent  is  this :  Why, 
In  making  raised  griddle-cakes,  are  the  t^gji  added  in  the  morning 
instead  of  when  the  cakes  are  mixed?  The  answer  is,  that  the 
freshly-beaten  ^gga  make  the  griddle-cakes  lighter  by  imprisoning 
air,  which  is  not  lost  in  the  short  time  they  are  in  the  batter,  as  is 
the  case  when  they  are  in  the  batter  for  many  hours. 

The  next  question  from  Mrs.  V.  H,  is  as  follows :  Why  should 
soda  be  dissolved  in  water  instead  of  some  of  the  milk  that  is  to 
be  used  ?  So  little  water  is  used  to  dissolve  the  soda  that  it  makes 
no  material  difference  in  the  thickness  of  the  batter,  and  with  water 
one  can  readily  see  if  every  particle  of  the  soda  is  dissolved. 

Does  it  make  any  difference  if  the  water  is  hot  or  cold?  Yes; 
soda  should  always,  if  possible,  be  dissolved  in  a  cold  liquid,  as  a 
hot  liquid  would  libemte  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  would  be 
lost ;  thus  decreasing  the  lightening  power  of  the  soda. 

Com  bread,  page  148.  The  amount  of  milk  to  be  used  is  one 
pint  and  one  giU.    Maria  Parloa. 

THREE  REPLIES  IN  ONE. 
££tor  tf  Good  Hovsrkrxpihq: 

To  Mrs.  A.  L.  Jones :  To  wash  merino  or  knit  onder^arments, 
make  a  soap-suds  of  three  times  the  usual  strength  with  best  qual- 
ity laundry  soap.  Use  perfectly  clean  and  Of  possible)  soft  water 
as  warm  as  the  hand  can  be  held  in.  Soak  the  garments  half  an 


hour  or  longer,  then  stir  with  a  stick,  or  very  gently  with  the  hand, 
not  rubbing  at  all.  Rinse  in  warm  water  and  straighten  or  stretch 
each  garment  before  drying.   It  is  better  to  dry  them  within  doors. 

To  W.  J. :  A  hygienic  cook-book  published  by  the  Misses  Dodd, 
physicians  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  gives  minute  det^  of  superior  ve|;- 
etarian  cookery. 

To  **A  Subscriber  :**  An  excellent  beef-stew :  Make  one  pint 
drawn  butter  sauce  with  half  cup  batter,  two  tablespoons  flour,  one 
pint  hot  water,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste  and  one  teaspoonfal  Uelug's 
beef  extract,  or  (better)  Mrs.  Owen's  cwcentrated  meat  stock 
which  she  calls  "  Glaz&."  Cut  the  meat  in  dice  or  slices,  simmer 
in  the  sauce  an  hour  or  more.  Add  bay  leaves  (which  must  be 
removed  before  serving)  or  clu^iped  panley  and  lemon  juice,  or 
wine  for  variety  in  flavoring. 

A  fine,  crusty  hash  is  made  with  one  cupful  chopped  beef,  mat- 
ton  or  veal,  half  cup  bread  soaked  in  milk  or  cream  enough  to  cover, 
one  well-beaten  egg,  enough  gravy  or  stock  to  moisten,  and  the 
whole  baked  half  an  hour  in  a  buttered  dish  from  which  it  may  be 
turned  upon  a  platter,  retaining  its  form. 

But  the  old-fashioned  meat  and  potato  hash,  cut  in  small  pieces, 
seasoned  with  salt,  pepper  and  a  little  dry  mnstard  and  cooked  in 
butter  and  hot  water  will  not  be  easily  surpassed. 

Burlington,  Iowa.    ,        Glih  Burton. 

asked  and  answered  again. 

Editor  ^ Good  Hovsbkexping  : 

Seeing  the  request  in  the  Co^  Comer,  of  Z>ecember  8,  for  Ae 
foUowing  poem,  by  George  MacDonald,  I  send  It  to  you  as  re- 
quested, the  response  published  In  Good  Housekeeping, 
January  19,  No.  97,  only  giving  the  first  two  verses  ftf  the  poem. 

RIGHT  AND  WKONG. 

Alas,  how  easily  things  go  wrong ; 

A  sigh  too  much,  or  a  kiss  too  long  1 

And  there  follows  a  mist,  and  a  weeping  rain. 

And  life  is  never  the  same  again. 

Alas  I  how  hardly  thinga  go  right  I 
'Tis  bard  to  watch  in  the  summer's  night. 
For  the  sigh  will  come,  and  the  kiss  will  stay. 
And  the  summer's  nig^t  is  a  winter's  day. 
And  yet  how  easily  things  go  right 
If  the  sigh  and  the  kiss  of  the  winter's  night 
Come  deep  from  the  soul  In  the  stronger  ray. 
Tltat  is  born  in  the  light  of  the  winter's  day  I 
And  things  can  never  go  badly  wrong 
If  the  heart  be  true  and  the  love  be  strong; 
For  the  mist,  if  it  comes,  and  the  weeping  rain, 
Will  be  changed  by  love  into  sunshine  again. 
East  Greenwich,  L.  I.   J.  P.  M. 

W1NQ8. 

EdUort/GiOiaD  HODSSXEEPIMG : 

I  send  this  poem  in  answer  to  the  request  of  L.  Grey  in  a  late 
number  of  your  magazine. 

(In  Hemoriam,  H.  O.  Christmas,  1880.) 
By  the  author  of  "  John  Halifax,  Gbntlbhan.** 

"  Mother,  O  make  me  a  pair  of  wings. 

Lake  the  Chris^child's  adorning^ 
Blue  as  the  sky,  with  a  gold  star-eye— 

I'll  wear  them  on  Christmas  morning." 
The  mother  worked  with  a  careless  heart, 

All  through  that  merry  morning ; 
Happy  and  blind,  nor  saw  behind. 

The  shadow  that  gives  no  warning. 
He  struck — and  over  the  little  face 

A  sudden  change  came  creeping ; 
Twelve  straggling  hours  against  I>eath's  fierce  powers. 

And  then— he  has  left  her  sleeping; 
Strange  sleep  which  no  mother's  kiss  can  wake  I 

Lay  her  pretty  wings  beside  her ; 
Strew  white  flowers  sweet  on  her  hands  and  feet, 

And  under  the  white  snow  hide  her. 
FOr  the  Christ-child  called  her  out  to  play. 

And,  thus  our  earth-life  scorning. 
She  went  away.— What,  dead,  we  say  ?  .  i 

Skt  wat  born  that  Christng^^^pgy        Q  O  Q IC 
Allegan,  Michigan.  L.  vf.  E. 
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.QTTIET  HOimS  WITH  TEE  QUIOE  WTTTE]). 

FOK    THE    ChILDRSN    OF   THB    HOUSKHOLD    AND  THE 

Children  of  a  Larger  Growth 

AS  WELL. 


171.— A  HIDDEN  MENAGBRIB. 
The  Funniest  Show  on  Earth. 
One  prize  of  |io  and  one  of  f  5  will  be  awarded  to  the  reader  of 
Good  Housekeeping  who  shall  first  discover  and  correctly  name 
all  the  characters  listed  in  the  following  poetical  account  of  a  visit 
to  "A  Hidden  Menagerie,"  composed  of  71  specimens  of  Animals, 
Feathered  Tribes,  Fishes,  Reptiles,  or  Insects : 

A  Hidden  Menagerie. 
The  erening  shades  were  falling,  and  they  threw  their  sahle  doad 
That  cbuns  the  daylight  to  the  dark,  upon  a  joyoos  crowd 
That  hurried  to  the  caravan,  the  greatest  in  the  land, 
And  one  which  I  was  sure  would  be  a  real  one,  and  grand. 

Our  party  was  in  readiness,  we'd  go  at  once,  we  said. 

To  watch  the  shapely  acrobat  while  standing  on  his  head ; 

Ur  see  if  oxen  trained,  could  be,  to  listen  and  obey 

Their  truner's  voice  and  over-roll  in  their  own  awkward  way ; 

Or  watch  the  fierce  hyena  as  bis  naked  teeth  he'd  show, 
As  if  he  knew  how  long  they  were,  how  qtuckly  they  would  go 
Through  human  flesh ;— but  that  would  be  a  very  sad  affair. 
To  sacrifice  one's  flesh  and  blood  and  give  to  him  a  shve. 

Then  said  my  friends,  "  Do  get  good  seats,  that  we  may  plainly  see; 
If  avmings  shade  us  from  the  sun,  much  better  it  will  be  ; "  ■ 
'*  In  case  that  it  should  rain,  dear,"  said  my  wife,  in  an  aside, 
■  "Just  think  how  lovely  it  would  be  to  keep  our  garments  dried." 

"  Oh,  quickly  gaze,  Llewellyn,  at  the  wonderful  display 

Of  animals,  and  hear  them  rave  I  now  look  I  "  I  heard  her  say ; 

"  Look  at  the  rampant,  wild-eyed  beasts,  both  large  and  very  small  1 

What  if  they  should  their  cages  break  and  molest  us  one  and  all  ?  " 

A  rider  dressed  in  buif,  a  lovely  pad-horse  now  bestrode, 
His  whip  he  cracked  with  vigor  and  away  he  gaily  rode; 
The  noble  steed  in  pride  'e  raced  around  the  sawdust-ring, — 
To  fall,  O,  risky  that  would  be  and  not  the  proper  thing. 

We  listened  to  the  music  of  a  real  bad  German  band, 

"  Is  it  not  terrible t"l  asked,  *'  I  cannot  understand 

Why  they  should  make  the  welkin  ring  with  their  discordant  noise. 

Exasperating  it  is,  and  my  pleasure  quite  destroys." 

A  horse  went  swiftly  round  the  ring,  and  soon  I  saw  her  pant, 
Her  breathing  seemed  to  say  to  us,  *'  To  faster  go,  I  can'L" 
A  perfect  beauty  was  this  horse,  I  longed  to  call  her  mine. 
And  never  should  a  martingale  restrain  that  bead  so  fine. 

We  left  the  tent  and  hastened  to  a  cake  and  cream  saloon, 
A  place  called  by  the  lady  dressed  in  gray  and  drab,  "A  boon." 
One  of  our  party  found  delight  in  drinking  lemonade ; 
Another  bought  some  gingersnaps  that  were  not  newly  made. 

When  I  had  used  the  sugar-spoon.  Bill  slipped  it  in  his  pocket, 
For  just  then  the  crowd  was  viewing  an  ascending  rocket. 
A  gayer  or  more  happy  six  one  could  hardly  wish  to  see, — 
I  will,  I  on  my  oath  will  state  it — 'tis  twixt  you  and  me — 

I  heard  John  ask  Eliza  if  tO'  his  she'd  add  'er  fate ; 
'Twas  meant  as  a  proposal,  not  in  verse,  although  quite  late. 
How  hale  and  hearty  John  looked,  and  how  sweet  Eliza  Ann, 
As  we  laughed  and  larked,  returning  from  this  funny  caravan. 


A  prize  of  $10  will  be  awarded  for  the  first  correct  return  of 
the  names  of  characters  represented  at  the  show,  and  one  of  $$  for 
the  second  correct  list,  by  date  of  postmark  of  letter  enclosing  list. 

Some  of  the  characters  are  mentioned  more  than  once,  and  are 
counted  on  each  appearance.  Although  "A  Hidden  Menagerie," 
a  few  of  the  characters  are  placed  in  plain  sight,  sandwiched  in 
among  such  as  are  *'  hidden,"  and  no  character  appearing  in  a 
plural  form  will  be  counted. 

Letters  forming  a  name  must  be  in  consecutive  order,  and  none 
of  the  letters  once  drawn  on  can  be  used  in  forming  another  name 
immediately  preceding  or  succeeding  the  one  first  chosen.  For 
example :  "  He  saw  a  titmouse  in  the  glen."  If  *'  titmouse  "  should 
be  given,  "  mouse  "  can  not  be  counted. 

Correct  spelling,  without  the  use  of  phonetics,  must  be  rendered 
in  all  cases. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES,  ANAGRAMS,  ETC, 
(Printed  in  Good  HotrsEKEEPiNO  No.  95.) 


ISe^A  SBRIBS  OF  HISTORICAL  CHARACTERS. 

IV. 

Amswrs. — 


1. 

Victor  Emmanuel 

9- 

James  Madison. 

2. 

Marquette. 

10. 

Cardinal  Richelieu. 

3. 

Pepin. 

II. 

Marechal  Niel. 

4- 

Nathaniel  Green. 

12. 

Hudson. 

5- 

Semiramis. 

13- 

Charlotte  Corday. 

6. 

Victoria. 

14. 

Catharine  de  Medici. 

7. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Leo  X. 

8. 

Penn. 

Answer. — Pa-rent 


1 67.-CHARADB. 


168— BIBLE  QUESTIONS. 

Aiuwers.— 

1.  I  Samuel  xvii:  18;  11  Samuel  xvii :  29. 

2.  Isaiah  i :  8. 

3.  Mustard-seed — Matthew  xiii:  31, 32;  Mark  iv:  31. 

4.  Isaiah  iii :  32. 

5.  James  ii:  3-9. 

6.  Deuteronomy  xxii :  j. 

7.  Moses,  for  Aaron's  sons — Exodus  xxviii:  40,  42;  xnx:  9; 
xxxix :  28. 

8.  Isaiah,  for  Hezekiah.  **Let  them  take  a  lump  of  ^[s,  and 
lay  it  for  a  plaster  upon  the  boil,  and  he  shall  recover.'*— 1 1  IQngs 
xx:i,7;  Isuah xxxviii: Si.  

169.-NUMBRICAL  ENIGMA. 
Answer.— I.  California.  7.  Steerforth. 

2.  Waterloo.  8.  Evai^;eline. 

3.  Tennyson.  9.  Dowdy. 

4.  Sachem.  10.  Down-trodden. 

5.  Narcissus.  it.  Though. 

6.  Neal  Dow.  12.  Thy, 
Count  that  day  lost  whose  low  descending  sun 
Views  from  thy  hand  no  worthy  action  done. 


160.-A  PALATABLE  DISH. 


A  nswer. — 

1.  C-row.  6.  G-oose. 

2.  O-tter.  7.  E-el. 

3.  T-urkey.  8.  P-erch. 

4.  T  urtle.  9.  TJ-mber. 

5.  A-IIigator.  10,  D-og. 
Cottage  Pudding.   

161. -ANAGRAMS. 
Answers. — i.  Matrimony.  5.  Sweetheart. 

2.  Parishioners.  6.  Punishment. 

3.  Christianity.  7.  Funeral. 

4.  Revolution.  8.  Tel^:raph8. 

162.— PROGRESSIVE  CURTAILMENT. 

Answer.—x.  Scare.  2.  Care.  3.  Are.   4.  Re.   5.  E. 


11.  I>-ace. 

12.  I-ndri. 

13.  N-ewt 

14.  G-^asshopper. 


THE  QUICK  WITTED  HEARD  FROM. 

A  good  list  of  answers  to  puzzles  published  in  Good  House* 
KEEPING  No.  95  has  been  received  from  "  Warwick,"  Warwick, 
N.  Y.,  the  answers  to  Nos.  159, 160, 161  and  162  being  substantially 
correct,  only  that  in  the  case  of  No.  159  (11)  "  Enough  "  was  given 
in  place  of  Though,  which  did  not,  however,  prevent  the  findinj  of 
the  correct  "quotation."  " Upupa,"  the  Latin  for  Hoc^poe,  in 
place  of  Umber — No.  160  (9) — must  not  be  counted  out,  as  its 
cimms  to  a  place  in  the  "  dish  "  are  indisputable. 

"  C.  D.  T.,"  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  sends  a  carefully  prepared  list  of 
answers  to  No.  158.  This  correspondent  will  see  that  while  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  Luke  has  general  reference  to  "partiality,** yet 
that  the  second  chapter  of  James  speaks  more  directly  upon  the 
subject ;  and  again,  that  Exodus  xxxix :  28  does  not  refo"  to  the 
giving  of  the  *'  command,"  only  its  execution. 

"  J.  S.  H.,"  New  York  City,  and  "  M.  D.  W^'  Tauoton,  Mass^ 
each  send  the  true  answer  to  No.  159. 
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Editors  Portfolio. 


Sprihgfield,  Mass.,  February  2,  1889. 


Rtrisltrtd  at  Sfrh^JUU  Pott-Offiet  as  ucond-clasi  medi  matUr. 

All  coromunications  for  the  Editorial  Department  should  be  stddrewed  to  the 
Editor  of  Good  Hodsekbbfing,  Springlield,  Mass. 

Postage  stamps  must  accompany  all  contributions  sent  (or  ecUtorial  considera- 
tioa,  when  the  writers  desire  the  tetom  of  thnr  HSS..  if  not  accepted. 

The  number  oniodte  a  sabKiiber's  name,  on  the  addrew  label  attached  to  each 
issue  of  Good  Uoosbkbbfino,  slunn  to  what  nainber  the  nbecriptlaii  has 
been  paid. 

Thb  issue  of  Good  Hocsbkbbping  b  copyrighted,  but  our  exdianges  are 
inrited  to  extract  from  its  columns— due  credit  bdng  given— as  they  may  desire, 
■are  the  contributions  of  Miss  Haxia  Pakloa,  all  rights  In  these  bdng  espe- 
dally  rcscrred  to  the  writer. 

The  special  papers  which  appear  in  Good  ^Hocsbkbbping  will  be  written 
expressly  for  its  pives  by  our  selected  contributors,  and,— with  rare  exceptions,— 
the  cadre  Table  (rf  Contents  will  be  aerrad  np  fans  oar  own  larder.  Whcnarer 
wa  borniw  f  torn  a  nri^bor  a  Ut  of  this  or  a  fatta  of  that,  we  ahallsayiriMn  snch 
Ut  or  Ute  oune  from,  and  to  whom  Itbdo^ 


$160  DT  OASH  FSim 

For  Papers  on  Marketing,  Cooking,  Serving  and  Eating 

■nca,  OhUkaaa,  Vlah.  Potato  aa  and  ITrans 


To  All  Nbwsdbalbbs. 

Retail  Newsdealers  cnn  send  tiielr  orders  t<x  Good  HoasmKBBPiHO  to  the 
News  Companies  from  which  they  procure  their  regular  soppUes  and  have  them 
flUed.  It  will  be  fonUghed  regnlariy  by  tiie  foQoiriiv  companies:  American 
News  Co.,  International  News  Ca,  National  News  Co.,  New  York  News  Co., 
New  York ;  American  News  Co.,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  Omaha  and  St  Paul ; 
Brooklyn  News  Co.,  and  Williamsburg  News  Co.,  Brooklyn ;  Baltimore  News 
Col,  BalUmore  ;  Central  News  Co.,  Philadelphia;  Cincinnati  News  Ca.Cin- 
ebmati ;  Cleveland  News  Co.,  Cleveland ;  New  England  News  Co.,  Boston ; 
Western  News  Co.,  Chicago;  Pittsburg  News  Co.,  Pittsburg;  Washington  News 
Ca.  Wa^itvbw,  D.  C;  Newark  News  Co.,  Newark ;  St  Louis  News  Ca,  St 
Lonis;  New  Orleans  News  Co.,  New  Orleans ;  San  Fiandsco  News  Ca,  San 
Fnndaco;  Rhode  Island  News  Co.,  Pioridence;  Albany  News  Co.,  Albany; 
Korthent  News  C&,  Troy;  Oatnrft  Haws  Co.,  Detroit;  Montreal  News  Co. 
Hontiaal ;  Toronto  News  Co.,  Torooto  and  CHfton,  Canada. 


OOVLEBaE  WITH  FLEASUBE. 
Letters  from  persons  who  have  contested  for  the  prizes  io  the 

Good  Housekeeping  series  of  eni^as,  etc.,  iodicate  their  great 
value  as  a  stimulus  to  investigation  along  lines  of  useful  informa- 
tion. The  Literary  Dinner  has  been,  perhaps,  the  most  note- 
worthy in  this  respect,  as  the  letters  printed  in  the  last  number 
show.  Its  62  guests  represented  so  many  subjects  of  special  re- 
search, and  in  making  the  necessary  historical  studies  much 
other  valuable  information  was  incidentally  acquired.  The  Ana- 
grammatical  Garden,  published  a  year  ago  last  stmimer,  is  another 
INTominent  example.  No  one  could  thoroughly  study  these  aoar 
grams  without  acquiring  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  names  of 
flowering  plants  of  as  certain  value  as  any  prize  to  be  won.  The 
Historical  Anagram  of  Notable  Men  and  Women  demanded  a 
genera]  brushing  up  of  one's  knowledge  of  prominent  people,  and 
the  Gec^raphical  Anagram,  last  spring,  served  a  similar  piirpose 
with  respect  to  names  of  localities  in  the  United  States.  The 
Donation  Party,  in  No.  96,  furnishes  an  even  more  thorough  drill 
in  the  geography  of  places  in  this  country.  We  give  in  this  num- 
ber another,  "A  Hidden  Menagerie,"  on  which  young  and  old 
may  sharpen  their  wits  and  brush  up  their  knowledge  of  living 
creatures.  Many  of  the  nunor  puzzles  in  the  department  of 
"  Quiet  Hours  with  the  Quick- Witted,"  are  of  a  nature  to  lead  to 
similar  studies  and  helpful  results.  Time  spent  in  this  depart- 
ment is,  therefore,  not  only  not  wasted,  but  Qj^e  a  means  of 
securing  valuable  information,  combined  witlj  |.  jjje  amusement, 
enjoyment  and  recreation.  It  is  one  of  tJie  ^  ,^  which  Good 
Housekeeping  makes  instruction  pleasant  \  ^  ^ad  seeks  to 
promote,  as  in  other  directions,  tiie  Holier  v  \^^*  *vr  Homes  of 
the  World.  Ifi^ 


One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars,  in  Ten  Prizes,  are  c/Sxst^  by 
Good  Housekeeping,  for  the  best  papers  on  the  five  following 
named  Household  Topics :  A  prize  of  Twenty  Dollars  for  the 
best  paper  and  one  of  Ten  Dollars  for  the  next  beat  on  each 
number. 

NUMBER  ONE.-FOOD  FOR  "  FRUGAL  FRIDAY," 
Fish  and  Salt  Fish  of  all  kinds  for  the  Lenten  Season,  and  also — 
as  occasion  may  demand  —  for  Saturday,  Sunday  (morning), 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday ;  catering  to  the  sentiment 
of  Taste,  the  gratification  tA  Appetite,  the  maintenance  of  Nerve 
and  Brain  Power,  remembering  that  it  is  well  to  "let  good 
digestion  wait  on  appetite  and  health  on  both." 

NUMBER  TWO.-A  NEST  OF  EGGS, 
The  preservation  of  Eggs  while  in  the  shell,  the  many  places  they 
may  be  made  to  fill  acceptably — in  the  shell  or  out — in  the  prep- 
aration of  Dainty  and  Delicious  Dishes,  for  the  satisfying  of  the 
Appetite,  the  furnishing  of  Good  and  Economical  Food  in  sick- 
ness and  in  health  and  for  general  household  savory  service. 

NUMBER  THREE.— HENS  AND  CHICKENS. 
Counting  Chickens  after  they  are  hatched  and  makii^  the  most  of 
the  count  in  the  furnishing  of  economical  Table  Supplies  and 
family  sustenance  and  enjoyment. 

NUMBER  FOUR.-A  POTATO  PBRI8COPB, 

Giving  an  intelligent  survey  of  the  potato  field  as  represented  in 
the  Market,  the  Kitchen,  the  Dining-Room  and  the  Pockets  of 
those  who  bay  for  th<»e  who  eat. 

NUMBER  PIVE.-BBAN8, 
In  which  those  who  "  Know  Beans,"  may  tell  what  they  know  and 
give  particulars  as  to  the  practical  value  of  their  knowledge  to 

the  housewife. 

These  papers  will  be  expected  to  give  suggestions,  experiences 
and  reliable  information,  by  way  of  remark  and  recipe,  covering 
methods  of  Marketing,  Preservation,  Cooking,  Serving  and  di- 
gesting, not  f(»gettiiq;  the  salient  point  so  much  sought  after 
by  all  housekeepers,  that  of  getting  the  maximum  of  Supply  for 
the  minimum  of  Expenditure,  in  the  way  of  economical  and 
good  living  and  the  perpetuation  of  good  livers  in  the  Homes 
of  the  World. 

The  papers  presented  for  prizes  may  be  of  any  desired  length, 
terseness  of  treatment,  conciseness  of  writing  and  clearness  of 
expression,  without  verbiage  or  padding  of  any  kind,  being  the 
rule  of  government. 

The  lists  for  competing  papers  are  now  open  for  record, 
and  will  be  held  open  until  Saturday,  March  2,  in  order  to  give 
as  much  time  as  possible  and  yet  have  the  papers  examined  in 
season  for  publication  of  the  Fish  papers  for  service  in  Lent 
and  those      E^xb  fof  Easter. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  papers— and  all  others  in  fact  intended 
for  print— should  be  transcribed  on  smooth,  strong,  thin  paper, 
or  at  least  only  oi  moderate  thickness,  of  note  size,  and  sent 
flat,  if  convenience  will  admit,  but  never  rolUd, 

The  title  of  each  paper,  with  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer,  should  be  enclosed  in  a  sealed  envelope  marked  "  Good 
Housekeeping  Prize  Papers  No.—,**  not  to  be  opened  until  the 
papers  have  been  examined  and  passed  upon. 

It  is  hoped  that  some  of  our  best  housekeepers  in  the  Homes 
of  the  World  will  be  induced  to  try  for  the  above  prizes,  not 
only  for  the  money  value,  but  to  give  other  housekeepers, 
not  so  welt  informed,  the  benefit  of  their^experience. 
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GOOD  THIVaS  IS  GOOD  HOUSEKEEFIKa. 

An  exceedinffly  instructive  and  welcome  paper  is  ttiat  on 
"  Table  Adorameat,"  in  which  Hester  M.  Poole  tells  all  about  the 
making  of  glassware. 

Herminlus  Cobb  relates  how  the  Literary  Qnb  settled  the 
woman  question. 

A  hint  may  be  gathered  from  Uzette  Gordon's  paper  on  **  Tfae 
Pleasures  of  Winter,"  for  reaping  amusement  and  profit  from 
some  tedious  hours. 

Harriet  M.  Neale's  first  paper  on  Home  Furnishing  and  Dec- 
oration gives  full  information  about  what  is  new  and  tasteful  in 
wall-papers. 

Lillian  S.  Wells  in  "A  Kindergarten  Birthday  Party "  outlines 
some  plans  for  amusing  the  little  ones. 

Marie  Gozzaldi's  article  about  English  Tarts  and  Devonshire 
Cream  will  open  some  people's  eyes. 

Miriam  K.  Davis's  story,  ** My  Wife's  Legacy"  may  not  hit 
anybody  in  particular,  but  it  is  a  very  readable  satire. 

Charlotte  Deane  makes  one's  mouth  water  with  her  account  of 
winter  breakfasts  in  a  Southern  kitchen. 

Novel  parties  for  social  entertainment  are  described  by  Annie 
Curd. 

The  burden  of  Helena  Rowe's  fashion  article  is  new  styles  in 
dress  goods. 

Enid  Bee  gives  Chr.pter  V  on  Decorating  China. 

Table  linen  selection  and  decoration  is  treated  in  Jeannette 
Smith's  second  paper  on  Practical  Fancy  Work. 

There  are  only  28  dinners  in  Fetumry,  and  Ruth  Hall  has 
arrai^ed  the  Every-Day  Desserts  to  correspond. 

The  Cozy  Comer  is  "  chock  full "  of  good  things  and  so  are  the 
other  pages.  Good  Housekeeping's  readers  need  not  want  for 
mjihia^  on  the  Bill  of  Fare. 


BOOIAL  TAXES. 

People  are  lamenting  that  the  beautiful  s^oificance  of  gifts  is 
departing.  Young  Crcesus,  who  lives  in  a  dub  bouse  and  lodges 
in  an  apartment  house,  gives  at  Christmas  to  the  elevator  boy,  the 
porter,  the  chambermaid,  the  bootblack,  the  boy  who  serves  bis 
morning  papers,  the  messei^fer  boy,  the  club  servants,  and  the 
young  ladies  of  his  acqu^ntance  are  in  the  same  company.  The 
presents  to  the  ladies  is  regarded  as  very  much  like  the  presents 
to  the  others,  in  this  degradation  of  present  giving— mere  social 
obligations.  The  giving  of  presents  has  lost  its  significance  when 
people  give  because  it  is  expected  of  them. 

It  woukl  be  unfair  to  say  that  the  mercenary  blight  has  fallen 
upon  all  bridal  gifts.  Here  and  there  may  be  found  one  who  gives 
with  his  token  of  remembrance  the  love  and  hearty  good  fellow^ 
ship  that  should  go  with  the  present.  But  for  the  most  part,  since 
wedding  g^fts  were  made  for  showing,  then  the  giving  is  an  ad- 
vertisement, an  exhibition,  a  competition ;  and  people  look  coldly 
on  while  they  wonder  what  the  bride  can  possibly  do  with  six  berry 
sets,  four  ice  cream  services,  and  seven  jewel  caskets.  It  is  an 
appalling  suggestion  that  most  of  them  will  go  to  the  dealer  in 
second-hand  wedding  presents. 

The  show  is  a  bazaar,  personal  to  the  bride.  She  is  hai^y  in 
the  reflection  that  she  has  133  separate  and  distinct  gifts  while  her 
dear  rival  had  only  113.  To  her  there  is  little  that  is  individual  in 
all  that  is  given  and  shown. 

The  giving  of  holiday  gifts,  so  for  as  society  at  large  is  con- 
cerned, is  the  paying  of  tribute  to  the  observance  of  an  ancient 
castom ;  wedding  presents  have  been  degraded  into  social  tax^s. 


LIBSABT  LEAFLETS. 


Comfort  in  Sorrow. 
**  Our  Glorified  "  is  a  unique  little  volume,  being  a  collectka  of 
**  poems  and  passages  of  consolation  especially  for  those  bereaved 
by  the  loss  of  children."  It  was  compiled  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Howard  Foxcroft,  whose  inspiration  to  the  work  was  fornished 
primarily  by  her  own  affliction  in  the  loss  of  a  beloved  daughter 
three  years  ago.  Mrs.  Foxcroft  spent  many -years  of  her  life  in 
labor  in  behalf  of  children  and  the  youi%,  beginning  to  teach  in  a 
school  for  the  poor  in  Columbus,  O.,  when  she  was  only  15,  and  con- 
tinuing her  work  in  a  larger  field  in  later  years  at  Cambridge,  Mass, 
where  it  was  crowned  with  special  success.  She  was  suddenly 
called  away  to  join  her  daughter  for  whom  ahe  mourned,  in  Octo- 
ber last,  just  after  this  book  had  been  prepared  for  the  press.  A 
touching  interest  attaches  to  the  contents  in  the  light  of  these  or- 
cumstances,  and  tiie  reader  will  find  in  the  range  of  the  selectians 
a  suggestive  conimeatary  on  tiie  lovely  and  unselfish  character  of 
the  mother  whose  sore  heart  found  comfort  in  them,  and  wbo  sent 
them  out  in  the  hope  of  comfortii^  others.  They  are  not  all  weU- 
koown  pieces,  and  are  of  varying  quality,  but  all  breathe  a  fine 
sentiment.  T^e  little  book  is  tastefully  printed,  with  gilt  edges. 
Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.  Price  |i. 

A  Gift-Book  for  all  Days. 
If  you  have  forgotten  some  boy  or  g^irl  in  your  Christmas  givii^ 
or  desire  to  add  to  your  gifts,  you  wilt  not  go  amiss  to  procure  a 
copy  of  "  The  Year's  Best  Days,"  a  beautiful  little  book,  bound  in 
red  muslin  with  black-and-gold  lettering,  and  finely  illustrated,  con- 
taining 25  or  30  charming  stories  and  sketches  about  Christmas, 
St.  Valentine's  Day,  Easter  and  Thanksgiving  and  pertaining  to 
birthdays.  The  sketches  are  written  by  Mrs.  Rose  Hartwidc 
Thorpe,  author  of  "  Curfew  Must  Not  Ring  To-night,"  who  intiD- 
duces  the  volume  mth  the  finely-expressed  sentiment : 

That  day  is  best  wherein  we  give 

A  thought  to  other's  sorrows ; 
Forgetting  self,  we  learn  to  live, 
And  bleiungi  bom  of  kindly  deeds 

Make  golden  our  tomorrows. 

Every  one  of  them  is  worthy  of  being  pronounced  good,  with  em- 
phasis, and  the  book  is  suitable  and  desirable  as  a  gif^bodc  (or 
any  season.  Moreover,  it  is  one  that  any  boy  or  girl  will  value 
very  highly.   Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard.   Price  $1, 

"A  Cup  pf  Tea." 

A  little  book  written  and  published  by  Joseph  M.  Walsh  of  Phil- 
adelphia and  sold  for  fi,  entitied  *'  A  Cup  of  Tea,"  and  chiefly  de- 
signed as  a  text-book  for  the  trade,  is  nevertheless  of  great  inter- 
est and  value  to  all  who  like  to  be  accurately  informed  in  r^ard  to 
the  history  and  sources  of  our  supplies  of  food  and  drink.  It  pre- 
sents both  a  botanical  and  a  commercial  history  of  the  tea-plant,  de- 
sqibing  the  methods  of  its  growth  and  preparation  for  the  market, 
adulterations,  tfae  art  of  mixing  teas,  statistics,  and  much  other 
very  interesting  matter  pertaining  to  tea.  Mr.  Walsh  has  spent 
many  years  in  importing  and  handling  tea,  and  he  has  embodied  in 
this  book  tfae  knowledge  derived  from  his  personal  experience  and 
observation,  with  information  gleaned  from  other  reliable  sources 
that  came  in  his  way.  The  book  is  apparentiy  exhaustive  in  its 
treatment  of  the  subject.  It  may  be  added  that  Mr.  Walsh  gives 
some  useful  hints  as  to  how  a  cup  of  tea  for  drinking  ought  and 

ought  not  to  be  prepared.   

A  Missionary  Epic. 

William  C.  Richards,  known  for  his  authorship  of  "Science  in 
Song,"  and  several  volumes  of  rhythmic  studies  of  scriptural  sub- 
jects, has  written  an  extended  poem,  "The  Apostle  of  Burma, 
a  Missionary  Epic  in  Commemoration  of  the  Centennial  of  the 
birth  of  Adoniram  Judson."  It  traces  the  story  of  the  brave  mis- 
sionary and  his  wives,  so  often  related  in  prose,  saving  it  a  poetic 
dress,  simple  in  style,  easy  in  flow  but  d^nified,  and  oomporting 
well  with  its  honored  theme.  There  is  enough  of  the  romantic  and 
of  the  heroic  in  the  life  of  tfae  great  missionary  to  justify  this  effort 
to  clothe  it  in  a  poetic  robe  of  heroic  measure,  and  the  epic  will 
find  interested  readers  among  the  admirers  of  his  great  achieve- 
ments. It  is  bound  in  green  and  white  and  contains  a  portrait. 
Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.   Price  $1. 
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HOKE  OOSBESFOVDEKOE. 


BROADLY  STATED. 

•  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  January  8, 1889. 
Editor  ^  Good  Houseksbpihg  : 

Good  Housekeeping  is  a  model  paper  and  the  best  exponent 
of  all  the  methods  of  the  practical  ways  and  workfor  women  in  the 
United  States.  That  is  a  broad  statement,  bat  we  say  it  advis- 
edly after  gtvinf  credit  for  over  a  year  to  the  various  abstracts 
from  its  columns.  Please  continue  to  send  the  m^azine  and  the 
advance  sheets.  Ahaiida  L.  Aikens, 

Editor  of  "  Woman's  World,"  in  Evening  Wisconsin. 


A  "GO  AND  DO  LIKEWISE"  LETTER. 

Covington,  Ky.,  December  20, 1888. 
Editor  of  Good  Housekeeping  : 

Please  find  enclosed  ^2.50  for  subscription  to  Gooo  House- 
keeping, to  be  sent  to  Mrs.  ■■-  ,  Charleston,  S.  C,  for  one 
year.  You  will  please  send  from  beginning  of  the  present  Good 
Housekeeping  year.  My  last  is  VoL  VIII,  No.  5.  I  have  Uken 
this  most  valuable  m^^iazine  for  three  years  now,  and  each  book  is 
worth  its  weight  in  gold/  I  wish  every  home  could  be  made  more 
perfect  1^  its  influence,  so  am  now  sepdlng  it  to  a  dear  friend  for  ^ 
Christmas  present,  knowiiv  she  will  enjoy  this  more  thu  anythii^ 
I  could  send  her.  You  have  best  wiiJies  for  a  {nosperous  new  year. 

A.N.  B. 

HISTORICALLY  SPBAKINQ. 

Saunas,  Cau,  December  30, 1888. 
Editor  ^  Good  HousBKKEPmo : 

As  to  your  recent  "  Literary  Dinner,"  the  good  honsekeeiriog 
ooUmy  here  has  concluded  that  **  He  who  was  too  great  to  live  " 
ends  our  hopes  of  success  in  solving  the  puzzle.  I  think  the 
maker  this  puzzle  compiled  it  from  a  Hand  Book  of  Quota- 
tions," or  a  "  Compendium  of  Literature."  If  the  expression,  *'  too 
great  to  live,"  was  applied  to  some  one  by  an  admirer  or  critic,  as 
Pope  calls  Bacon  the  "  meanest  of  mankind,"  I  have  never  seen  it. 
]f  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  I  give  Socrates,  whose  greatness  cer- 
tainly brought  him  to  his  death.  No.  19  I  give — at  a  venture — as 
Alexander  the  Great,  as  Greek  history  says  that  Alexander's 
father  lay  on  the  bier  while  Alexander  was  crowned.  There  are 
many  kings  who  ascend  the  throne  over  the  father's  coipse,  but 
some  particular  incident  gave  rise  to  this  expression.  I  think  that 
Nos.  13, 19  and  21  are  hardly  fair  questions,  but  it  may  be  a  case  of 
sour  grapes  on  my  part   Mm.  E.  S.  H. 

HOUSEHOLD  PETS. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  January  5, 1889. 

Editor  1/  Good  Housekeeping  : 

We  have  had  in  your  pages  an  interesting  and  valuable  discussion 
on  the  subject  of  Household  Pests.  Now  please  let  me  drop  one 
letter  out  of  that  heading,  adding  a  word  about "  Household  Pets." 
The  sweet  singers  that  gladden  so  many  otherwise  dull  or  mono^ 
onous  homes  cannot  be  too  well  cared  for,  and  a  better  "  prescrip- 
tion "  for  their  treatment  could  hardiy  be  written  than  the  follow- 
ing, which  I  find  credited  to  the  Fancier's  Journal.  Will  you 
please  give  it  a  place  in  Good  Housekeeping  for  the  benefit  of 
those—  I  have  no  doubt  a  large  portion  of  your  readers— iriio  have 
the  canary  bird  to  care  for : 

TREATHEHT  OF  CANAEIBS. 

A  pair  of  canaries  I  give  to  your  care. 

Don't  Mind  them  with  sunshine  or  starve  them  with  air, 

Or  leave  them  out  late  in  the  cold  and  the  damp. 

And  then  be  surprised  if  they  suffer  from  cramp ; 

Or  open  the  windows  in  all  Idnd  of  weathers, 

Quite  near  to  their  cage,  till  they  puff  out  their  feathers. 

Tlie  Urds  that  are  free  fly  to  hush  and  to  grot. 

If  the  winds  are  too  cold  or  the  sun  is  too  hot ; 

Bat  these  pretty  captives  depend  on  your  dd. 

In  whiter  for  warmth,  and  in  summer  for  shade. 

When  they  chirrup,  and  ceaselessly  hop  to  and  fro. 

Some  want  or  disoMUfort  they're  trying  to  show ; 

When  they  scrape  their  bills  sharply  on  perch  or  at  wire, 

They're  asking  for  something  they  greatly  desire ; 

When  they  set  every  feather  on  end  in  a  twinkling 

With  musical  rustle,  like  water  a-sprinkling, 


In  rain  or  in  sunshine,  with  sharp,  call-like  notes. 

They  are  begging  for  water  to  freshen  their  coats. 

Cage,  perches  and  vessels,  keep  all  very  clean. 

For  fear  of  small  insects— you  know  what  I  mean  I— 

They  breed  in  their  feathers  and  leave  them  no  rest. 

In  bnying  them  seed,  choose  the  cleanest  and  best ; 

I  feed  my  canaries  (excuse  me  the  hint) 

On  hemp  and  canary,  rape,  millet  and  lint 

I  try  them  with  all  till  I  find  out  their  taste- 

The  food  they  don't  care  for  they  scatter  and  waste. 

About  their  gay  cages  I  hang  a  gay  bower 

Of  shepherd's  purse,  cbickweed  and  groundsel  in  flower. 

At  a  root  of  ripe  grass  they  will  pick  with  much  zest. 

For  seeds  and  small  pebbles  their  feed  to  digest, 

But  all  should  be  ripe  and  well-seeded  and  brown. 

Few  leaves  dfi  the  groundsel,  put  plenty  of  down. 

In  summer  I  hang  them  out  high  in  the  shade 

About  our  hall  door  by  a  portico  mide ; 

In  spring,  aatumn,  winter,  a  window  they  share. 

Where  the  blind  is  drawn  down  to  the  afternoon  glare ; 

This  window,  if  open  beneath  them,  we  close. 

Lest  the  cramp  should  seize  hold  of  their  poor  little  toes. 

A  bath  about  noontide  on  every  mild  day 

Will  keep  your  small  favorites  healthy  and  gay. 

In  hot  summer  sunshine  some  calico  green. 

As  a  roof  to  their  cage  makes  a  very  good  screen. 

On  winter  nights  cover  from  lamplight  and  cold. 

And  they'll  sing  in  all  weathers,  and  live  to  be  old. 

OOOD  WOSDS  FOB  OOOD  HOUSEmiFDro. 

Its  contents  are  pure  and  winning— ^/Awix  K)  Sunday 
Press. 


•  Wisam- 


No  home  ought  to  be  without  Good  Housekbepiho.- 
sin  Stats  Journal.   

Good  Housekbbpino  is  classical  kitchen  lore,  and  needs  but  to 
be  seen  to  be  coveted.— ATa/aManw  {fifick^  Grange  Vis&or, 


Good  Housekeeping  is  a  great  aid,  not  only  to  the  young 
housekeeper,  but  the  more  experienced  as  well.— .Sti^IrM  {Afass.) 
Observer.   

Good  Hodsbkeepino  is  packed  fuU  of  good  literary  matter 
and  helpful  hints  to  those  who  have  charge  of  the  household.— 
Book  Record.   

Ladies  who  once  acquire  the  habit  <rf  looking  for  this  nuvazioe 
every  fortnight,  are  certain  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
no  "good  housekeeping"  without  it.— «Sisfi  Francisco  Htdel  Go- 
xeite. 


We  consido-  Good  Housekeeping  as  one  of  the  best  planned 
and  most  desirable  magazines  in  its  field.  The  home-keeping  por- 
tion of  our  household  look  eagerly  for  its  visits,  and  appreciate 
them  when  they  comt^Pittsburgh  {Pa.)  Christian  Advocate, 


Good  Housekeeping  increases  in  interest  with  every  number, 
and  its  coming  is  looked  for  with  eager  anticipation.  Would  that 
a  copy  might  be  placed  in  every  family  in  the  whole  land.  It  is 
not  only  interesting  but  helpful.— .fidx^r  (Me.)  Daily  Commercial. 


Good  Housekebfihg,  for  the  homes  of  the  world,  has  found 
its  way  into  thousands  of  families  where  it  holds  its  proud  posi- 
tion as  a  foremost  domestic  journal.  Its  articles  are  mostly 
original  and  by  the  best  writers,  and  In  all  things  it  is  eminently 
practical. — The  Cotmtryside. 


Good  Hodsekbeping,  published  F<M:tnightly,  is  a  magnificent 
family  paper,  edited  with  special  reference  to  the  requirements  of 
the  American  home,  and  its  tike  is  not  published  in  America.  No 
publication  enjoys  so  extensive  and  influential  a  circulation 
amongst  families  as  Good  Housekeeping,  and  if  there  is  any 
other  publication  that  is  more  valuable  to  have  in  every  home  than 
this  practical  magazine  we  would  like  to  know  it.  We  think  nny 
-of  our  readers  who  do  not  have  it  regularly  dci^otknow  wiiat  they 
miss.-5a^  iMe.)  Industric^.^^^^^  GOOglC 
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A  PAGE  or  rrroiTrvE  verse. 

Gathbkbd  Herb  and  Therk. 


PATIENCB  WITH  THE  LIVING. 

Sweet  friend,  when  thou  and  I  are  gone 

Beyond  earth's  weary  labor, 
When  small  shall  be  our  need  of  grace 

From  comrade  or  from  neighbor ; 
Passed  all  the  strife,  the  toil,  the  care. 

And  done  with  all  the  sighing, 
What  tender  truth  shall  we  have  gained, 

Alas  I  by  simply  dying? 

Then  lips  too  chary  of  their  praise 

Will  tell  our  merits  over, 
And  eyes  too  swift  our  faults  to  see 

Shall  no  defect  discorer. 
Then  bands  that  would  not  lift  a  stone 

Where  stones  were  thick  to  camber 
Our  steep  hill  path,  will  scatter  flowers 

Above  our  pillowed  slumber. 

Sweet  friend,  perchance  both  thou  and  I, 

Ere  love  is  put  forgiving, 
Should  take  the  earnest  lesson  home — 

Be  patient  with  the  living. 
To-day's  repressed  reboke  may  save 

Our  blinding  tears  to-morrow ; 
Then  patience— e'en  when  keenest  edge 

May  whet  a  nameless  sorrow. 

'Tis  easy  to  be  gentle  when 

Death's  silence  shames  our  clamor. 
And  easy  to  discern  the  best 

Through  memory's  mystic  glamour ; 
But  wise  it  were  for  thee  and  me. 

Ere  love  is  past  forgiving, 
To  take  the  tender  lesson  home — 

Be  patient  with  the  living. 

— Christian  Advocate. 


WHAT  OF  THAT? 
Tired  I   Well,  what  of  that  ? 
Did'st  fancy  life  was  spent  on  beds  of  ease. 
Fluttering  the  rose— leaves  scattered  by  the 
breeze? 

Come,  rouse  thee  I   Work  while  it  ia  called  to- 
day. 

Coward,  arise,  go  forth  thy  way  I 

Lonely  I   And  what  of  that  ? 
Some  must  be  lonely ;  'tis  not  given  to  all 
To  feel  a  heart  responsive  rise  and  fall 
To  blend  another  Wft  into  its  own. 
Wwk  may  be  done  in  loneliness  I   Work  on  1 

Dark  I   Well,  and  what  of  that  > 
Dtdst  fancy  life  one  summer  holiday, 
With  lessons  none  to  learn,  and  nought  but  play  ? 
Go,  get  thee  to  thy  task,  conquer  or  die ! 
It  must  be  learned.   Learn  it  then  patiently. 

No  help  1   Nay,  'tis  not  so, 
Though  human  help  be  far,  thy  God  is  nigh : 
Who  feeds  the  ravens,  hears  his  children  cry: 
He's  near  thee  whereso'er  thy  footsteps  roam, 
And  be  will  guide,  light  thee,  help  thee  home. 

— Austin  Gardner. 


MY  OWN  SHALL  COME. 
Serene  X  hold  my  hands  and  wait, 

Nor  care  for  wind,  nor  tide ,  nor  sea ; 
I  rave  no  more  *gainst  time  nor  fate. 

For  lo  I  my  own  shall  come  to  me. 

I  stay  my  haste,  I  make  delays. 
For  what  avails  this  eager  pace  I 

I  stand  amid  the  eternal  ways 
And  what  is  mine  shall  know  my  face. 

Asleep,  awake  by  night  or  day. 
The  friends  I  seek  are  seeking  me ; 

Nor  wind  can  drive  my  bark  astray. 
Nor  change  the  tide  of  destiny. 


What  matter  if  I  Ltand  alone  ? 

I  wait  with  joy  the  coming  years ; 
My  heart  shall  reap  where  it  has  sown, 

And  gather  up  its  fruits  and  tears. 

The  waters  know  their  own  and  draw 
The  brook  that  springs  on  yonder  height ; 

So  flows  the  good  with  equal  law, 
Unto  the  soul  with  pure  delight 

The  flower  nodding  in  the  wind 

Is  ready  plighted  to  the  bee ; 
And,  maiden,  why  that  look  unkind? 

For  lo  I  thy  lover  seeketh  thee. 

The  stars  come  nightly  to  the  sky. 

The  tidal  wave  unto  the  sea ; 
Vor  time,  nor  space,  nor  deep,  nor  high. 

Can  keep  my  own  away  from  me. 

—  Tfie  Christian  Natitm. 


THE  BRONZE  CHURCH  DOOR. 

Only  a  woman,  shriveled  and  old  I 

The  prey  of  the  winds  and  the  prey  <rf  the  cold  1 

Cheeks  that  are  shrunken. 

Eyes  that  are  sunken,  • 

Lips  that  were  never  o'erbold 

Only  a  woman,  forsaken  and  poor. 

Asking  for  alms  at  the  bronze  church-door. 

Hark  to  the  organ  I  roll  upon  roll 

The  waves  of  its  music  go  over  her  soul  I 

Silks  rustle  past  her 

Thicker  and  faster— 

The  great  bell  ceases  its  toll. 

Fain  would  she  enter,  but  not  for  the  poor 

Swingeth  wide  open  the  bronze  churcb-door. 

Only  a  woman,  wailing  alone, 

Icily  cold  on  an  ice-cold  throne. 

What  do  they  care  for  her? 

Mumbling  a  prayer  for  her — 

Giving  not  bread  for  a  stone. 

Under  rich  laces  their  haughty  hearts  beat, 

Mocking  the  woes  of  their  kin  in  the  street. 

Only  a  woman.   In  the  old  days 

Hope  caroled  to  her  the  happiest  lays ; 

Somebody  missed  her; 

Somebody  kissed  her; 

Somebody  crowned  her  with  praise ; 

Somebody  faced  out  the  battle  of  life 

Strong  for  her  sake  who  was  mother  or  wife. 

Somebody  lies  with  a  tress  erf  her  bair 
Ligbt  on  ids  heart,  where  the  death-shadows  are. 
Somebody  waits  for  her 
Opening  the  gates  for  her. 
Giving  delight  for  despair ; 
Only  a  woman— nevermore  I 
She  is  dead  in  snow  at  the  bronze  church-door  I 
— Christian  Intelligeneer. 


THE  RAIN  COMES  SOBBING  TO  THE 
DOOR. 

The  night  grows  dark  and  weird  and  cold,  and 

thick  drops  patter  on  the  pane ; 
There  comes  a  wwling  from  the  sea;  the  wind 

is  weary  of  the  rain. 
The  red  coals  click  beneath  the  flame ;  and  see, 

with  slow  and  silent  feet, 
The  hooded  shadows  cross  tiie  woods  to  where 

the  twilight  waters  beat  t 
Now  fanwise  from  the  ruddy  fire  a  brilliance 

sweeps  athwart  the  floor. 
As,  streaming  down  the  lattices,  the  rain  comes 

sobbing  to  the  door ; 

As,  streaming  down  the  lattices, 
The  rain  comes  sobbing  to  the  door. 

Dull  echoes  round  the  casement  fall,  and  through 

the  empty  chambers  go. 
Like  forms  unseen  whom,  we  can  hear  on  tiptoe 

stealing  to  and  fro ; 


But  fill  your  glasses  to  the  brim,  and  throngji  a 

mist  of  smiles  and  tears, 
Our  eyes  shall  tell  how  much  we  love  to  toast 

the  shades  of  other  years  I 
And  hither  they  will  flock  again,  the  ghosts  of 

things  that  are  no  more, 
While,  streaming  down  the  lattices,  the  rua 

comes  sobbing  to  the  door ; 

While,  streaming  down  the  lattices. 
The  r;dn  comes  sobUng  to  the  door. 

The  tempest-trodden  waste  lands  moan,  the  trees 

are  Uireshing  at  the  blast. 
And  now  they  come,  the  pallid  shapes  <rf  diesou 

that  perished  in  the  past; 
And  when  we  lift  the  windows  ap,  a  smothered 

whisper  round  us  strays. 
Like  some  lone  wandering  voice  from  paves 

that  hold  the  wreck  of  by-gone  days. 
I  tell  you  that  I  love  the  storm,  for  think  w  not 

of  thoughts  of  yore, 
When,  streaming  down  the  lattices,  the  raia 

comes  soblung  to  the  door  ? 

When,  streaming  down  the  lattices. 
The  rain  comes  sobbing  to  the  door. 

We'll  drink  to  those  we  sadly  miss,  and  mn 
some  mournful  song  we  know. 

Since  they  may  chance  to  hear  it  all,  and  mnse 
on  friends  they've  left  below. 

Who  knows— if  souls  in  bliss  can  leave  the  bor- 
ders of  their  Eden  home — 

But  that  some  loving  one  may  now  about  the 
ancient  threshold  roam  ? 

Oh  1  like  an  exile  he  would  hail  a  glimpse  of  the 
familiar  floor. 

Though,  streaming  down  the  lattices,  the  rain 
comes  sobbing  to  the  door. 

Though,  streaming  down  the  lattices. 
The  rain  comes  sobbing  to  the  door. 

—Nebraska  State  /tmrnal. 


A  WORD  ABOUT  WORDS. 
Ah  me  I  these  terrible  tongues  Of  ours. 
Are  we  half  aware  of  their  mighty  powers  ? 
Do  we  ever  trouble  our  beads  At  all 
Where  the  jest  may  strike,  or  the  hint  may  Ml? 
The  latest  chirp  of  that  "  little  bird," 
The  spicy  story  "you  most  have  heard  **— 
We  jerk  them  away  in  our  gossip  ra^. 
And  somebody's  glass,  of  course,  goes  jmoaI  ! 
What  fames  lutve  been  blasted  and  Inroken, 

What  pestilent  sinks  been  stirred, 
By  a  word  in  lightness  spoken. 
By  only  an  idle  word  ? 

A  sneer— a  shrug— a  whisper  low— 
They  are  poisoned  shafts  from  an  ambushed  bowl 
Shot  by  the  coward,  the  fool,  the  knave. 
They  pierce  the  mail  of  the  great  and  brave ; 
Vain  is  the  buckler  of  wisdom  and  pride 
To  turn  the  pitiless  point  aside ; 

The  lip  may  curl  with  a  careless  smile. 
But  the  heart  drips  blood — drips  blood  the  while. 
Ah  me  I  what  hearts  have  been  broken. 

What  rivers  of  blood  been  stirred, 
By  a  word  in  malice  spoken, 
By  only  a  bitter  word  ? 

A  kindly  word  and  a  tender  tone — 

To  only  God  is  their  virtue  known  1 

They  can  lift  from  the  dust  the  abject  head. 

They  can  turn  a  foe  to  a  friend  instead ; 

The  heart  dose-barred  with  passion  and  pride 

Will  fling  at  their  knock  its  portals  wide. 

And  the  hate  that  blights  and  the  scorn  that  scars 

Will  melt  in  the  fountain  of  childlike  tears. 

What  ice-bound  griefs  have  been  broken. 
What  rivers  of  love  been  stirred. 

By  a  word  in  kindness  spoken, 
By  only  a  gentle  word. 

—Utudmtijud. 
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The  Home  Life  of  the  Eskimo,  Ilxustrated  with  Pen 

AND  Pencil. 

T  seems  very  much  like  giving:  the 
play  of  Hamlet  with  Hamlet  left  out 
to  give  an  account  of  Hyperborean 
Housekeeping  without  a  description 
of  the  most  curious  abodes  in  which 
the  Eskimo  women  keep  house.  I 
shall  give  these  descriptions,  of 
.  course,  as  I  saw  them,  for  the  Es- 
kimos are  a  very  widely-scattered 
race,  reaching  from  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic  ocean  to  those  of  the 
great  Pacific,  and  no  one  traveler 
has  ever  been  over  all  of  the  vast 
but  thinly-settled  line  they  occupy 
along  the  frozen  coasts  of  the  North- 
em  seas.  My  descriptions  shall  be 
especially  pertinent  to  the  Eskimos  of  North  Hudson's  Bay 
and  those  on  and  near  King  William's  Land  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  although  I  have  met  these  most  singular  people  at 
some  other  points  of  their  extended  country. 

As  all  these  Eskimos  are  of  a  nomadic  character,  wan- 
dering around  to  find  the  different  kinds  of  game  which 
supplies  them  with  food  and  clothing  at  the  various  seasons, 
their  houses  are  necessarily  of  a  temporary  sort  and  vary 
much  with  the  season  of  the  year. 

The  summer  house  is  made  of  sealskins— not  the  valuable 
ones  of  fur  from  which  the  fair  sex  make  their  beautiful 
sacques  and  jackets  in  lower  climes,  but  from  the  skin  of  the 
hair  seal,  not  worth  one-tenth  as  much.  A  single  pole  in  the 
center,  with  a  sort  of  T-shaped  spreading-board  two  or  three 
feet  long  at  the  top,  gives  the  tent  walls  enough  spread  when 
held  down  at  the  flaps  by  small  stones  used  in  lieu  of  tent 
pins,  to  allow  considerable  room  inside.  Other  upright  poles 
with  guy-ropes,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  complete  its  simple 
construction.  The  rear  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  tent 
is  made  of  heavy  untanned  sealskin  with  the  hair  on  and  is 
impervious  to  light,  and  the  few  gentle  showers  that  char- 
acterize the  polar  summer.  The  front  part  of  the  tent  is  made 
of  thin  split  walrus-hide,  almost  as  transparent  as  glass,  and 
gives  the  inmates  in  the  dark  portion  in  the  rear  quite  as  much 
light  as  would  a  large  window  in  the  front.  This  parchment- 
like part  of  the  tent  is  so  thin  that  even  the  slight  summer 
showers  will  pelt  through,  and  anything  that  can  be  injured 
by  the  rain  will  be  kept  in  the  rear.  The  housewife  often 
sits  in  this  light  portion  of  the  tent  to  do  her  sewing  or  cook- 
ing when  the  weather  is  fine  and  favorable,  but  if  squally  or 
severe,  they  always  withdraw  under  the  friendly  shelter  of  the 
heavier  part  of  the  tob^ik,  as  they  call  this  summer  abode. 
About  the  only  useful  protection  this  thin  part  really  gives  is 


from  the  wind,  for  at  all  other  times  when  it  can  be  used  the 
same  work  or  play  can  be  done  as  well,  if  not  better,  out  of 
doors.  This  tent  does  not  weigh  over  forty  to  fifty  pounds 
and  can  be  readily  carried  on  a  dog's  back  when  they  are 
moving,  a  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  summer  when  they 
are  traveling  after  the  reindeer  in  their  migrations.  The  pre 
vailing  color  of  the  sealskins  are  dingy  browns  and  blacks. 


and  as  this  is  also  the  color  of  an  Arctic  summer  landscape, 
with  its  black  rocks  and  brown  patches  of  moss  and  lichens, 
a  traveler  with  unpracticed  eye  will  stumble  right  on  top  of 
one  of  these  summer  villages  of  the  Eskimo  before  he 
sees  it,  unless  the  hubbub  of  the  people  and  the  dogs  apprise 
him  of  its  presence  before,  and  he  begins  searching  for  it 
from  these  noisy  signs.  When  I  first  visited  North  Hudson's 
Bay  in  the  fall  of  1878,  we  approached  the  shore  with  our  ves- 
sel to  within  less  than  a  mile,  but  could  see  no  signs  of 
Eskimos,  where  in  the  past  they  had  been  very  plentiful,  al- 
though we  had  the  aid  of  good  field-glasses  to  assist  us. 
Presently  a  kiak,  or  Eskimo  skin  canoe  was  seen  on  the 
blue  water  and  in  a  little  while  a  whole  fleet  of  them  magically 


sprang  into  existence  from  the  lonely  looking  shore.  In  a 
moment  after  the  first  native  crew  had  landed  on  our  decks 
they  managed  to  point  out  to  us  their  summer  sealskin  tents, 
but  it  was  an  almost  typical  case  of  looking  for  a  needl;  in  a 
haystack. 

Their  houses  of  the  fall  and  winter  are  called  igloos.  The 
igloos^  if  there  be  an  insufficiency  of  good  snow,  are  made  of 
ice.  Large  rectangular  slabs  of  ice,  about  the  size  of  a 
common  house-door  are  cut  from  some  neighboring  fresh 
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water  lake  when  it  has  foimed  to  about  six  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  these  are  then  placed  upon  their  ends  and  joined 
edge  to  edge,  forming  a  circular  pen  of  ice  of  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen feet  in  diameter,  according  to  the  number  of  intended 
occupants.  Over  this  house  of  ice,  the  summer  sealskin  tent 
is  tightly  lashed  for  a  roof,  supported  upon  its  poles  converg- 
ing to  the  center,  while  an  entrance  hole  is  cut  in  the  ice-slab 
facing  the  south,  which  is  protected  by  a  small  entrance-way 
of  ice-slabs  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

The  snow-house,  or  true  igloo^  while  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant and  interesting,  has  been  so  much  oftener  described 


that  I  will  only  give  a  very  short  account  of  it  here.  The 
half  of  an  egg-shell  resting  on  its  rim  is  almost  an  exact 
counterpart  of  its  shape,  while,  like  the  igloo  of  ice,  it  has  a 
long  entrance-way  or  snow-tunnel  leading  to  its  door,  through 
which  the  native  inmate  can  just  squeeze  when  crawling  in 
on  his  hands  and  knees.  A  snow-bank,  from  two  to  three  feet 
high,  takes  up  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  interior 
plan,  and  upon  this  are  spread  the  reindeer  skins  which  form 
the  bed.  A  continuation  of  this  snow-bed  forward  on  the 
woman's  side  makes  a  little  platfonn  which  holds  the  native 


stone-lamp  over  which  the  food  is  cooked  and  the  skin  clothes 
are  dried.  The  only  ventilation  of  the  igloo  is  the  slow  per- 
meation of  the  air  through  its  porous  walls,  but  should  it  get 
too  warm  inside— that  is,  should  it  get  above  the  freezing 
point  of  the  Fahrenheit  scale,  the  heat  incident  thereto  as- 
cends to  the  top  and  soon  cuts  its  way  through  the  crevices  of 
the  snow-blocks,  and  lets  in  an  ample  supply  of  fresh  air. 
The  true  igloo  is  made  of  snow-blocks  much  smaller  than  the 
ice-slabs,  probably  one-fourth  to  one-sixth  that  size,  as  can  be 
seen  in  the  illustration,  while  as  to  weight,  every  one  knows 
that  for  the  same  bulk,  snow  is  in  no  wise  so  heavy  as  ice. 
When  the  igloo  is  built  and  the  snow-bed  finished  inside,  the 
housewife's  duty  begins  with  the  unloading  of  the  sledge. 
The  reindeer  skins  used  for  the  bedding  are  on  the  outside  of 


the  load  over  everything  else,  and  if  the  day  has  been  a  little 
bit  stormy,  or  the  sledge  has  upset  anywhere,  the  fur  of  the 
skins  is  full  of  snow  and  this  has  to  be  brushed  off  or  it  will 
make  a  very  uncomfortable  bed  for  even  an  Eskimo.  The 
"brush"  is  a  stick  about  the  size  of  a  policeman's  club, 
bluntly  sharpened  on  an  edge,  and  with  this  every  skin  and 
article  of  clothing  is  beaten,  like  we  so  delight  to  beat  carpets 
in  our  own  country,  until  not  a  flake  of  snow  remains  in  them. 
The  remainder  of  the  sledge  is  usually  unloaded  by  the  men. 
while  the  housewife  makes  down  the  bed  on  the  bedstead  of 
snow,  her  future  work  being  all  indoors  now  until  the  whole 
family  moves  again,  which  is  not  near  as  often  as  in  summer, 
an  igloo  often  doing  for  two  or  three  months,  and  probably 
averaging  a  month  in  age.  The  first  thing  put  over  the  snow- 
bed  is  a  big  piece  of  canvas,  if  they  can  trade  for  it  with  the 
occasional  visiting  whalers  from  the  land  of  civilization. 
Canvas  being  absent  they  substitute  a  piece  of  heavy  tanned 
ook-jook  (the  great  seal),  which  is  impervious  to  water.  Then 
comes  a  great  shaggy  untanned  musk-ox  robe  or  two,  or  if 
they  are  not  to  be  had  the  robe  of  the  polar  bear  is  substi- 
tuted, which  does  quite  as  well,  but  being  far  more  valuable 
for  trading  with  the  whalers  it  is  only  in  cases  of  necessity,  or 
when  they  have  a  poor  robe  on  hand  that  they  will  use  it  for 
their  own  simple  wants.  So  far  the  bedding  is  useful  only  in 
keeping  the  moisture  from  their  bodies  and  the  readily  ab- 
sorbing reindeer  skins,  when  the  warmth  of  the  former  melts 
the  snow  under  them  while  asleep.  Nearly  always,  in  awaken- 
ing after  a  night's  rest,  the  form  of  the  sleeper  is  plainly  im- 
pressed on  the  snow-bed  underneath.  And  yet  they  are  the 
warmest  and  most  comfortable  beds  I  have  ever  slept  in.  All 
my  miserable  nights  on  account  of  cold  have  been  spent  in 
civilization.  The  finely  tanned  reindeer  skins,  the  hide  as 
soft  as  the  best  tanned  chamois  and  the  fur  as  pleasant  to  the 
skin  as  that  of  a  ^500  sealskin  sacque,  make  up  the  sheets  and 
covers  of  this  Boreal  bed.  The  Eskimos  have  two  suits  of 
reindeer  clothing,  one— the  inner — with  the  hair  turned 
towards  the  body,  the  other  with  thg  hair  turned  outwards. 
When  they  come  into  a  comfortably  warmed  igloo — that  is, 
one  with  the  temperature  between  zero  and  freezing ;  for 
higher  than  that  the  snow-house  would  melt  down — they  t.ike 
off  the  outer  suit,  as  one  would  take  off  an  overcoat  coming 
into  the  houses  of  our  latitude,  and  rolling  them  into  a  bundle 
put  them  between  the  reindeer  skins  of  the  bed  and  the  as- 
cending walls  of  the  snow-house.  These  prevent  the  feet  of . 
the  sleeping  Eskimo  from  resting  against  the  snow  of  the 
igloo.  The  inner  clothing,  rolled  into  a  similar  bundle,  when 
retiring,  and  put  under  the  head,  forms  the  pillow.  The  rein- 
deer stockings  are  put  over  the  native  lamp  to  dry  during  the 
night,  otherwise  the  perspiration,  after  a  hard  day's  walk, 
freezes  into  a  sort  of  hoar  frost  that  is  not  at  all  pleasant  next 
morning  when  putting  in  the  bare  foot,  as  I  can  vouch  by 
personal  experience.  There  is  no  "  making  up  "  or  "  making 
down"  of  the  beds  after  the  first  time. 

And  now  a  word  in  regard  to  this  Eskimo  lamp,  which  oc- 
cupies so  much  of  the  time  and  care  of  the  Hyperborean 
housewife.  Imagine  a  huge  clam-shell  on  a  scale  that  would 
make  the  straight  edge  of  the  shell  from  six  inches  to  a  foot 
in  length.  In  the  shallow  part  is  placed  from  a  quart  to  prob- 
ably a  gallon  of  oil,  according  to  the  size  of  the  lamp,  while 
along  the  edge,  just  touching  the  oil,  is  the  moss  that  is  used 
as  the  wicking.  To  prevent  this  wicking  from  smoking  is  the 
most  difficult  part  of  the  lamp  tending.  It  is  a  very  compact 
moss  that  is  rubbed  in  the  hands,  as  a  lover  of  the  pipe  rolls 
the  whittlings  of  his  plug  tobacco,  before  being  placed  along 
the  lamp's  edge,  and  it  is  further  trimmed  or  patted  down  by 
a  small  stick  about  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil.  Once  fixed  in 
this  way  the  fire  usually  lasts  about  an  hour  or  two  before  it 
needs  attention  again,  but  I  have  seen  such  perfection  reached 
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in  some  of  the  old  women  of  the  tribe  that  a  fire  attended  to 
at  night  on  retiring  was  still  burning  fairly  and  without  smoke 
next  morning  upon  rising.  The  oU  used  is  that  from  the 
seal  and  walrus.  One  of  these — I  cannot  recall  which  just 
now— g:ives  the  clearest,  brightest  light  and  flame,  but  is  the 
hardest  to  regulate  as  to  smoking,  making  a  dioice  between 
the  two  of  no  material  consequence,  and  especially  for  the 
easily  satisfied  Eskimos. 

The  kettle  which  belongs  over  the  lamp  is  much  easier  to 
describe,  being  a  rectangular  vessel  of  stone  as  long  as  the 
flame  or  straight  edge  of  the  lamp,  and  about  four  to  eight 
inches  deep  and  wide.  Its  bottom  just  touches  the  flame, 
and  the  food  within  never  boils  but  only  simmers  as  a  result 
of  the  best  fire  that  can  be  made.  Consequently  the  food  is 
some  time  in  cooking,  but  when  done,  it  is  the  most  palatable 
of  any  I  have  ever  tasted  prepared  by  boiling  if  the  little  ec- 
centricities of  £skimo  cooking  can  be  avoided,  such  as  a  too 
liberal  supply  of  reindeer  hair,  seal  and  walrus  grease,  if  the 
meat  be  reindeer  or  musk  oxen,  etc.,  etc.  I  have  often  thought 
that  some  of  our  boiled  meats  could  be  greatly  improved  by 
putting  them  in  a  thick  stone  kettle  and  allow  them  to  simmer 
for  half  a  day  over  a  thin  flame  like  that  given  by  a  small  coal- 
oil  stove.  The  Eskimo  stone  kettle  is  from  three-fourths  to 
an  inch  in  thickness.  Both  of  these  stone  kitchen  utensils 
are  often  broken  when  traveling  or  roughly  handled,  but  are 
easily  mended  with  a  cement  made  of  peculiar  ingredients, 
and  so  firmly  is  this  done  that  a  second  break  can  be  made 
directly  along  the  first  and  in  no  way  follow  it,  showing  that 
the  mending  is  stronger  than  the  ordinal  stone,  or  at  least 
equal  to  it 

If  they  are  along  the  coast  the  meat  mostly  cooked  in  these 
curious  kettles  is  that  of  the  walrus,  with  the  seal  seldom  far 
behind ;  if  inland  the  reindeer  predominates  with  the  musk-ox 
occasionally  in  a  few  localities.  The  method  the  northern 
house-wife  follows  is  the  same  with  all  of  them.  The  kettle 
is  filled  about  half  full  of  water,  generally  about  a  gallon,  and 
then  pieces  of  meat  of  the  size  of  one's  fist  are  thrown  in  the 
kettle  until  it  is  full.  This  mass  simmers  from  one  to  three 
hours  (one  if  reindeer  and  possibly  three  if  old  walrus),  when 
the  meal  is  ready,  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper  being  all 
alike.  The  first  course  is  to  give  each  person  present  a  quart 
or  two-quart  cup,  made  of  musk-ox  horn,  about  full  of  the 
meat.  This  is  devoured  by  the  recipients  when  the  soup,  re- 
sulting from  boiling  the  meat,  is  dished  up  to  them.  This 
has  from  a  half  inch  to  two  inches  of  grease  on  top  of  it,  and 
is  considered  by  the  Eskimos  the  most  delicious  part  of  the 
meal,  especially  in  the  dead  of  winter. 

All  of  the  clothing  of  Uie  Eskimos  I  knew  was  made  from 
reindeer  skins,  which  the  men  prepare  and  which  the  house- 
wife makes  into  garments.  The  sewing  is  done  with  sinew 
thread  stripped  from  the  superficial  dorsal  muscles  of  the 
reindeer,  and  is  much  stronger  than  anything  we  have  in  the 
same  line.  A  spool  oi  thread,  therefore,  in  Eskimo  land,  is  a 
bunch  of  dried  sinew,  and  looks  like  a  bundle  of  dried  to- 
bacco leaves.  This  the  men  prepare.  In  fact  they  do  all  the 
work  that  laboring  men  do  in  our  own  country  and  much 
household  duty  besides.  All  the  hardships  imposed  on  the 
housewife  in  Hyperborea  is  that  due  to  the  terribly  severe 
climate  of  that  region,  not  to  her  liege  lord,  as  so  frequently 
occurs  with  savage  races.  The  men  are  very  considerate  to 
those  dependent  on  them,  as  well  as  to  all  others.  The  slave- 
like condition  of  the  female  sex  so  universal  among  the 
American  Indians  is  unknown  among  the  Eskimos  of  my 
acquaintance.  Thus  their  home-life  is  simple  and  easily  de- 
scribed, but  none  the  less  interesting,  coming  as  it  does  from 
the  curious  and  most  singular  country  in  which  they  are  forced 
to  cany  it  on. 

—Frederick  Schtoatka. 


Ori^nal  In  Good  HousBKRBniie. 

UOE  OTTBTAnrS. 

How  TO  Wash  Thkm  at  Home. 

TAKE  down  the  curtains  carefully,  shake  them  briskly  to 
scatter  the  dust  which  clings  to  the  upper  folds.  Have 
ready  wash-tubs  nearly  filled  with  cold  water, — a  tub  for 
each  pair  of  curtains.  If  taken  down  in  the  morning,  let  them 
soak  till  the  next  morning  before  disturbing  them,  then  press — 
not  wring— the  water  out  of  them.  If  they  still  appear  very 
dingy,  add  fresh  water;  for  if  they  are  very  much  soiled,  it 
will  take  repeated  soakinj^  and  several  changes  of  water  to 
render  them  fit  for  washing.  If  there  are  careful  washers 
they  can  then  be  put  into  the  regular  wash,  and  be  gently 
pressed  and  rubbed  with  the  hands,  then  boiled  or  scalded. 
Let  them  dry  before  starching,  and  if  torn,  mend  them.  Use 
clear  starch  and  let  it  be  well-boiled.  They  must  be  made 
rather  limber  than  stiff  and  should  not  stand  out  in  firm  folds 
when  dry,  or  they  will  lose  their  lace-like  characteristics. 
After  starching,  hang  them  carefully  over  the  line,  but  not  so 
as  to  stretch  them.  They  should  remain  on  the  line  till  a 
little  more  than  half  dry.  In  the  meantime  have  a  sheet  (one 
for  each  curtain)  spread  out  and  tacked  on  the  floor  or  pinned 
on  the  carpet,  being  careful  if  on  the  latter  to  leave  no 
wrinkles  in  the  sheet  When  the  curtains  are  nearly  dry, 
double  each  one  in  half,  placing  end  to  end— if  long  curtains 
— then  lay  each  curtain  on  a  sheet  and  pin  the  hemmed  ends 
neatly  and  carefuly  to  one  end  of  the  sheet,  then  go  to  the 
folded  end  and  draw  that  down  by  the  sides,  being  cautious 
about  stretching  out  the  center.  Leave  no  wrinkles.  Pin 
down  the  sides  first,  going  from  those  to  the  center,  keeping 
an  even  line  alwajrs.  If  possible  keep  the  edges  from  draw- 
ing into  points,  placing  the  pins  close  enough  to  prevent  it. 
Change  the  pins  if  it  becomes  uneven,  looking  carefully  to 
see  where  it  must  be  done.  All  must  be  done  gently  or  the 
la(%  will  bulge  out  when  dry.  If  space  is  limited  it  is  best  to 
do  one  curtain  at  a  time.  Should  a  breeze  be  going,  it  will 
hasten  the  drying  process  to  open  the  windows.  As  soon  as 
dry  they  are  ready  for  putting  up  again,  and  will  present 
almost  as  good  an  appearance  as  if  new. 

Lace  curtains  should  never  be  ironed,  as  often  done ;  they 
show  numerous  bulging  places,  where  the  lace  has  been 
stretched,  besides  the  process  injures  the  effect  of  the  de- 
sign, often  warping  a  flower  or  leaf  to  one  side. 

If  there  is  no  floor  space  at  command,  another  plan  may  be 
followed  in  drying  the  curtains :  Procure  the  long  handle  of  a 
wall  or  window'brush.  Pin  a  sheet  around  this,  wrapping  it 
as  closely  and  smoothly  as  possible.  Take  another  sheet  and 
lay  the  curtain  on  it,  putting  the  end  of  the  curtain  to  tiie  end 
of  the  sheet.  Then  lay  this  end  in  a  line  on  the  pole  and  roll 
it  over  and  over  round  the  stick,  using  two  sheets  if  one  is 
not  long  enough.  It  will  take  two  persons  to  do  this  in  order 
to  keep  both  sheet  and  curtain  stretched  evenly  over  the  pole. 
When  done  and  fastened  securely  with  pins,  the  pole  can  be 
set  up  in  a  comer  till  the  lace  becomes  dry.  If  done  as 
directed  the  appearance  of  the  curtains  will  repay  for  the 
care  bestowed  upon  them  as  they  will  seem  like  new  ones. 

There  are  movable  frames  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
drying  lace  curtains.  These  have  very  small  hooks  on  the 
ends  and  sides,  that  take  hold  evenly  and  keep  all  in  place 
till  dry.  They  are  used  at  laundries  where  curtain  washing 
is  a  business.  The  price  varies  from  three  dollars  up.  Yet 
we  have  seen  curtains  done  up  in  a  private  family,  as  de- 
scribed above,  that  were  quite  as  well  restored  for  use  as 
those  done  on  frames.  Where  it  is  not  too  expensive  it  is 
best  to  use  gum  arable  for  stiffening  all  laces,  fine  muslins, 
and  lawns.  It  gives  a  freshness  and  the  crispiness  of  new 
goods  to  worn  fabrics  and  leaves  no  lumnsor  smeared  surfaces. 
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OrigtasI  in  Good  Housexebping. 

QUAEEfi  HOUS£CE£Pnr0. 

IV. 

Bkd  and  Table  Linen  for  Young  Housekeepers. 

Nantucket,  12th  mooth,  the  27th,  88. 

RIEND  :  I  notice  a  call  in  Good 

Housekeeping,  from  St.  Louis,  for 
information  conraming  Bed  and 
Table  Linen,  and  such  other  articles 
of  the  kind  needful  for  the  "go- 
ing to  housekeeping  "  of  the  young 
couple.  Those  of  us  who  recall  the 
hours  spent  in  making  preparations 
for  that  event,  anticipated  perhaps 
for  months,  and  associated  with  the 
remembrance  of  knitting  parties  and 
afternoon  "tea  drinkings,  where  all 
who  were  bidden  come  to  aid  the 
bride-elect,  {not  as  nowadays  at  five 
o'clock  to  take  a  cup  of  tea,  chat  a 
few  moments  with  their  fashionable 
friends  and  leave  for  other  scenes  of  the  like),  and  come 
right  after  an  early  dinner,  with  needle  and  thimble. 

The  sewing  was  hand-sewing  of  the  finest  kind,  and  now 
what  I  have  in  my  possession  requires  the  use  of  my  best 
glasses  to  find  the  stitches.  In  those  days  we  knit  our  stock- 
ings of  the  finest  cotton  or  silk,  and  the  Vineyard  girls 
thought  themselves  not  in  readiness  for  matrimony  until  they 
had  a  pillow-case  full  of  them.  The  amount  of  linen  pre- 
pared in  that  day  was  all  that  could  be  provided  from  the 
means  of  the  family,  and  from  the  time  that  could  be  given 
for  its  completion.  I  have  dow  in  daily  use,  bed  and  table 
linen  from  my  grandmother's  and  mother's  stock,  with  many 
years  o£  wear  still  remaining  in  it. 

For  the  actual  needs  of  the  young  couple  I  think  an  allow- 
ance of  six  sheets  to  a  bed  sufficient.  Six  of  these  might  be 
linen,  six  a  fine  cotton,  and  the  remaining,  provided  three 
rooms  are  to  be  furnished,  a  heavier  quality  cotton.  This 
will  give  eighteen  sheets  for  the  three  beds,  and  will  ad- 
mit of  using  either  linen  or  cotton ;  and  at  any  time,  as 
circumstances  require,  the  supply  can  be  increased,  as  it  is 
not  often  that  the  young  housekeeper  has  sufficient  room 
for  storing. 

Now  that  sheetings  are  made  in  various  widths  and  only 
the  hemming  needed  at  each  end,  I  prefer  a  hem  broader 
for  the  top  of  the  sheet  than  the  bottom  ;  and  if  one  is  willing 
to  take  the  trouble  the  linen  ones  are  much  handsomer  hem- 
stitched at  the  top  hem,  or  even  more  elaborately  finished 
with  some  of  the  beautiful  drawn-work  so  much  in  present 
use.  In  that  case  the  ends  of  the  bolster  and  pillow-cases 
should  be  finished  in  accordance.  Although  much  labor  is 
saved  by  the  sewing  machine,  the  work  is  not  to  my  mind  as 
much  to  be  desired  as  fine  hand-sewing,  for  either  bed  or 
table  linen.  Three  bolster-cases  and  six  pillow-cases  will  be 
ample  to  accompany  each  set  of  sheets.  For  the  marking,  I 
consider  a  single  embroidered  letter  sufficient  unless  the  full 
initials  of  the  bride  are  preferred. 

A  pair  of  blankets  should  be  provided  for  each  bed,  and  of 
good  quality,  for  it  is  not  economy  to  purchase  inferior  arti- 
cles for  either  bed  or  table  linen.  Better  have  less  at  the 
beginning  and  have  it  of  the  best,  for  if  well  cared  for  it  will 
last  for  years.  Puffs  should  be  made  of  a  thin  cotton  sheet- 
ing* lightly  filled  with  a  cotton  wadding  which  comes  by  the 
yard  and  can  be  laid  on  and  tacked  at  intervals  sufficiently 
close  to  hold  it  in  place.  When  covered  with  the  cotton  and 
button-holed  all  around  coarsely  with  colored  silk  or  wool  and 
knotted  at  intervals  of  an  eighth  of  a  yard,  they  make  very 


comfortable  and  pretty  covers  for  the  mattress  before  the 
sheet  is  laid  on. 

For  bed-spreads,  nothing  is  better  than  Marseilles  spreads, 
and  if  heavier  bedding  is  needed  for  servants'  use,  comfort- 
ables can  be  purchased. 

If  the  new  housekeeper  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
any  of  her  friends  make  for  her  silk  quilts,  she  will  find  them 
very  useful,  even  if  they  are  somewhat  out  of  style  just  now, 
as  well  as  the  pillow^hams  upon  which  so  much  time  may 
have  been  spent. 

Then  for  towels  for  each  room,  I  should  suggest  at  least 
two  dozen,  one  dozen  fine  ones  and  the  other  dozen  medium. 
Most  persons  prefer  a  heavy,  rough  towel,  so  it  is  well  to 
make  a  varied  selection,  especially  for  a  bath-room.  A  very 
satisfactory  towel  for  a  bath-room  is  one  knit  of  No.  8  Dexter 
cotton.  A  box  will  knit  two  towels.  You  cast  on  twenty-one 
stitches  on  large,  wooden  needles.  Knit  plain,  back  and 
forth,  until  you  have  about  three  inches.  Then  slip  the  first 
stitch,  thread  over  and  narrow ;  thread  over  and  narrow,  until 
you  reach  the  end  of  the  needle.  Then  knit  plain  six  times. 
rei>eat,  thread  over  and  narrow ;  knit  plain  four  times,  then 
thread  over  and  narrow,  then  plain  twice,  then  thread  over 
and  narrow,  which  makes  a  border.  Knit  the  rest  plain, 
always  slipping  the  first  stitch  from  the  needle,  until  the 
towel  is  of  sufficient  length,  when  you  make  another  border 
like  the  first  and  finish  off.  It  can  have  a  fringe  knotted  in 
at  the  ends,  and  makes  a  very  useful  towel. 

There  are  so  many  dainty  things  for  the  adornment  of 
modem  tables,  that  come  to  my  notice  when  I  visit  my 
friends  on  the  main-land,  from  the  exquisitely  embroidered 
pieces  for  the  center  of  the  table,  the  napkins  for  the  tea-pot 
and  cups,  for  the  carver,  for  the  roast  potatoes  and  for  com, 
for  the  bread  and  cake-plates,  to  the  dainQ^  doylies  for  the 
finger-bowls,  that  one  becomes  bewildered,  hardly  knowing 
what  to  choose.  One  can  keep  house  with  a  few  tdble-cloths 
but  it  is  not  possible  to  keep  it  properly  with  a  niggardly 
amount  of  dish-towels,  bread-towels,  kitchen  towels,  dish- 
cloths, or  anything  needed  for  the  keeping  in  order  of  one's 
closets  or  the  cleaning  of  floors  or  windows.  One's  taste  and 
purse  must  decide  for  all  the  details  of  their  table  linen. 

For  table  linen,  one  has  so  much  to  choose  from  that  direc- 
tions can  hardly  be  given,  only  suggestions  made.  Table- 
cloths should  be  selected  with  napkins  to  match,  but  by  all 
means  purchasing  one  good  set,  rather  than  two  inferior  ones. 
I  would  have  one  very  handsome  table-cloth,  with  large  din- 
ner napkins  to  match ;  one  breakfast  cloth,  with  napkins  to 
match,  which' of  course  will  be  a  smaller  size;  one  lunch- 
cloth,  which  can  be  colored,  if  preferred,  with  napkins  to 
match ;  and  to  these  can  be  added  four  other  table-cloths  and 
two  dozen  napkins,  and  two  heavy  tablecloths  for  kitchen 
use,  which  can  be  bought  by  the  yard. 

For  kitchen  towels,  a  half-dozen  roller-towels  are  needed, 
and  a  dozen  ordinary  hand-towels  of  coatse  Huck-a-buck  will 
be  needed,  but  I  should  not  advise  putting  all  into  the 
kitchen  at  once,  for  they  will  all  be  likely  to  be  soiled  at  once. 

For  the  china-closet  the  dish-mops  are  most  convenient, 
especially  if  the  young  housekeeper  prefers  to  care  for  her 
own  glass  and  silver  and  the  pretty  china  that  no  doubt  has 
formed  a  large  part  of  her  wedding  gifts.  Then  she  will  use 
a  soft  glass-towel,  of  which  she  will  need  two  dozen  in  stock. 
For  plates  and  nice  china  dishes,  there  is  a  heavier  twilled 
toweling  that  absorbs  the  water,  but  if  she  uses  a  radc  to 
drain  dishes  upon  it  will  be  much  better  every  way. 

Dish  washing  can  be  done  in  a  proper  manner,  but  usually 
one  sees  the  table  cleared  and  dishes  washed  in  a  most 
slovenly  manner.  If  I  say  to  my  housemaid,  "  I  wish  thee 
first  to  take  the  food  from  the  table  and  take  care  of  it,  then 
pick  up  all  the  silver,  placing  it  carefully  on  one  side  of  thy 
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waiter,  then  the  cups  and  saucers  and  plates  by  themselves, 
freed  from  all  pieces  which  should  be  put  on  a  coarse  plate, 
then  have  a  pan  of  clean,  hot  water  in  whidi  the  soap-shaker 
has  been  well  used,  ready,"  she  thinks  I  am  "very  fussy;" 
she  does  "  not  need  to  be  told  how  to  wash  dishes,"  she  has 
"done  that  all  her  life."  I  do  not  doubt  it,  for  I  find  the 
glass,  silver,  fine-handle  knives  all  lying  in  the  digh-pan  to- 
gether, with  the  pieces  of  soap  melting  away,  and  she  then 
going  about  to  put  away  the  food  left  from  the  table.  Why 
cannot  any  one,  be  taught  be  they  servants  or  not,  to  do 
things  properly  and  in  order?  The  saving  of  time  seems 
never  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

There  is  a  strong,  open-worked  material  comes  for  dish- 
cloths that  is  very  useful,  wears  well  and  is  easily  kept  clean, 
besides  being  soft  for  the  dishes.  Crash  makes  good  cloths 
for  the  cooking  utensils,  and  the  wire  dish-cloth,  for  cleaning 
of  pans  in  which  food  has  been  cooked,  is  to  me  indispensa- 
ble. Then  a  dozen  crash  towels,  or  better  still  a  piece  of 
crash  made  into  towels,  will  be  in  order. 

For  dust-cloths,  I  like  those  made  of  scrim-hemmed  or 
cross-stitched  coarsely  with  colored  cotton,  and  often  washed. 
They  should  be  kept  in  every  room  in  a  bag  made  for  the 
purpose,  of  a  piece  of  linen  or  any  material  one  chooses.  For 
(he  dining-table  there  should  be  a  cover  made  of  Canton 
flannel  which  comes  on  purpose  and  upon  which  the  linen 
table-cloth  is  placed.  It  makes  the  clodi  lie  smoother,  pre- 
vents noise  with  the  placing  of  the  dishes,  at  all  times  a  most 
annoying  thing,  and  also  prevents  the  heat  of  the  dishes 
injuring  the  polish  of  the  table. 

For  the  cleaning  of  windows,  a  sponge  wrung  out  of  warm 
water  in  which  a  small  quantity  of  household  ammonia  has 
been  put,  will  be  the  only  thing  needed.  No  soap  for  a  win- 
dow and  no  washing  of  them  with  the  sun  shining  on  them. 
Then  rub  them  dry  with  a  soft  cloth  free  from  lint,  and  polish 
with  a  chamois,  which  can  be  washed  and  dried  for  future  use, 
pulling  it  occasionally  while  drying  to  prevent  its  being  sti£E. 

Silver  will  keep  bright  if  it  is  washed  out  of  hot  suds  and 
wiped  dry  at  once,  with  perhaps  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  in 
the  water,  and  will  keep  in  good  order  for  a  long  time. 

I  fear  that  I  have  over-stepped  the  bounds  of  propriety  in 
that  X  have  so  far  exceeded  the  suggestion  made  which  was 
only  for  "  linen."   If  so,  all  that  needs  to  be  done  is  to  add 
to  Uiy  waste-basket,  and  for  the  trouble  caused  excuse 
Thy  friend  and  well-wisher, 
  ^Rachel  Macy. 

OilgiBftl  in  Good  HousBKurDia. 

The  clove  tree  belongs  to  the  myrtle  family  and  its  botanic 
name  is  Caryt^hyllus  aromaticus  Lmtueus.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Moluccas,  and  grows  there  40  feet  high  and  attains  a 
great  age.  In  other  r^ons  where  it  is  grown  it  is  smaller  in 
size  and  shorter  lived.  The  trunk  of  the  tree  is  very  straight 
and  is  covered  with  a  light  olive-colored  bark.  The  foliage 
is  very  heavy  and  the  branches  extend  at  almost  right  angles 
with  the  trunk  like  some  species  of  northern  evergreens. 
The  top  is  uniformly  conical.  In  the  clove  plantations  the 
trees  are  set  in  straight  regular  rows  and  make  a  very  pretty 
appearance.  The  cloves  that  we  receive  and  use  as  spice  are 
the  flower  buds  of  the  tree,  gathered  just  before  the  flower 
opens  and  dries.  The  drying  process  hardens  them  and 
changes  the  color  from  a  dull  red  to  the  dark  brown  hue  with 
which  we  are  familiar.  The  trees  also  bear  a  fruit  which  is 
gathered  while  g^reen  and  dried  and  sold  as  motiier  cloves." 
It  is  very  little  known  in  this  country,  but  is  much  used  in 
the  East.  Thb  friiit  and  also  the  leaves,  bark  and  wood  have 
the  flavor  of  cloves  but  much  milder.  The  clove  tree  is 
adapted  only  to  a  limited  range  of  climate. 


Original  in  Good  HouSKKBBriNc. 
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CiAiMS  or  THE  One  and  Ditties  of  the  Other. 

chapter  ix. 
Lung  Troi^bles. 
■^^IJOj^rifNFANTS  as  well  as  grown  people  are  victims  of  lung 
^I^^C   ^i^pl^iiits-    Many   receive  as  a  part  of  their 
^l^^C    birthright  sensitive  lung  tissues  prone  to  disease ; 
li^R^   Others  become  sensitive  from  accident  or  lack  of 
CiUB.   Since  the  common-sense  custom  of  wool  under- 
9t?iX  ten  months  out  of  twelve  at  least,  the  rate  of 
1^     tttonality  among  infants  from  this  cause  has  g:reat]y 

I  ctecreased.  There  still  prevails  among  the  richer  class, 
however,  or  it  is  sometimes  practiced,  the  substituting  of 
their  low-neck,  short-sleeved  dresses  for  the  afternoon  or 
evening  party,  in  place  of  the  wanner  everyday  dress ;  of 
course,  the  rooms  are  warm  and  plenty  of  wraps  are  used,  yet 
it  is  a  hazardous  proceeding. 

Bronchitis  is  emphatically  the  disease  which  attacks  the 
infant.  It  is  an  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
trachea  and  bronchial  tubes.  If  it  invades  the  terminal 
bronchi,  it  is  then  capillary  bronchitis ;  the  inflammatory  action 
has  to  extend  only  an  inappreciable  distance  to  invade  a 
lobule  of  the  lung  or  bunch  as  it  were  of  lung  cells  proper, 
and  we  have  then  lobular  pneumonia,  or  the  pneumonia  of 
infants,  since  it  is  more  common  to  them  than  to  older 
persons  and  is  also  the  usual  form  aflSicting  them.  It  is 
prone  to  a  fatal  issue. 

Bronchitis  begins  with  rigors  of  greater  or  less  intensity, 
but  the  babe  of  course,  cannot  tell  of  this,  nor  of  the  general 
malaise  and  sense  of  heat.  The  fever  in  simple  bronchitis 
does  not  rise  as  high  as  in  pneumonia,  usually.  The  symp- 
toms that  are  noticed  by  the  attendant  are  an  increased 
rapidity  of  respiration,  and  a  shortness  of  breath,  or  of  ex- 
piration, the  inspiration  remaining  about  the  same  at  first ; 
the  child  dreads  to  be  moved ;  seems  to  be  sore,  vrorries  for 
the  breast,  but  soon  turns  from  it,  its  mouth  is  hot  and  dry, 
it  wants  water  more  than  food ;  the  eyes  are  dull,  face  some- 
what puffed;  there  may  or  may  not  be  a  mattery  dischaige 
from  the  nose.  If  now  you  place  your  ear  over  the  child's 
chest  or  better  still  the  back,-  since  the  lungs  are  easier  of 
access  on  the  posterior  side,  instead  of  a  smooth  murmur 
heard  in  normal  conditions,  there  will  be  a  wheezing,  whist- 
ling sound  as  though  the  airpassages  were  obstructed.  Later 
in  the  disease  there  will  be  a  loud  rattling  caused  by  the 
accumulated  mucus.  This  mucus  imparts  an  impulse  to  the 
chest  walls  which  can  be  felt  by  laying  the  hand  flatty  on  the 
sides  of  the  chest  Don't  delay  active  measures  at  once, 
under  the  impression  its  only  a  hard  cold  which  baby  will  get 
over,  neither  attack  baby's  stomach  with  liberal  doses  of 
onion  syrup,  vinegar  and  molasses  and  such  standbys  of 
ancient  dames ;  loosening  as  they  may  be  in  their  nature, 
they  will  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  milk  in  baby's  larder  and 
complicate  matters  that  much  more.  If  there  seems  con- 
siderable soreness,  it  is  well  to  apply  a  weak  mustard  paste, 
made  with  white  of  eg^  and  spread  on  a  thin  piece  of  muslin 
another  piece  being  laid  over  it,  leave  it  on  only  long  enough 
to  cause  redness  of  the  surface,  or  if  you  can  procure  the 
Thapsia  plaster  use  a  small  square  of  that  directly  over  the 
spot  where  there  seems  the  most  rattling,  etc.  While  this  is 
being  done  have  prepared  an  onion  poultice  to  replace  the 
mustard.  Make  of  muslin  bags,  shaped  like  chest  protectors, 
provided  with  tapes  to  tie  around  the  neck.  Take  two  la^e 
onions,  chop  into  small  pieces,  put  in  a  stew  pan  with  a  little 
lard  or  better  still,  have  that  amount  <^  goose  grease,  heat 
them  through,  don't  cook  them,  put  into  the  bag  and  apply  to 
the  child's  chest  as  warm  aa  they  wii)  bear  it.  ,As  jjjyill  be 
necessary  to  change  them  as  (^ten  as  they  coo^  you  had 
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better  have  two,  one  to  be  ready  for  application  when  the 
other  has  cooled.  To  heat  them  up  a  second  time,  lay  them, 
bag  and  all,  on  a  tin  plate  containing  a  tiny  bit  of  water,  put  in 
the  oven  covered.  The  steam  heats  and  keeps  them  moist.  If 
the  case  is  at  all  severe  apply  poultices  to  the  back  also.  I  am 
well  aware  many  may  object  to  onions  because  of  their  odors, 
others  because  of  their  soiling  the  clothing  and  making  so 
much  work,  others  still,  and  among  them  many  physicians, 
will  not  use  a  poultice  of  any  kind.  To  all  such  I  offer  no 
argument,  only  ask  them  to  try  it  in  a  case  suffering  greatly 
from  bronchitis  or  pneumonia,  and  the  onion  poultice  is  far 
ahead  of  all  others  for  the  quickness  with  which  it  seems  to 
loosen  the  mucus;  after  the  lungs  have  been  much  freed, 
bathe  the  chest  thoroughly  with  hot  water  and  replace  the 
onion  poultice  with  cotton  batting  on  chest  and  back,  which 
must  be  worn  until  the  batten  gradually  comes  off  or  better 
still  replace  with  new  ones,  gradually  thinning  the  batten ; 
unless  the  case  should  occur  Jate  in  the  spring,  when  on- 
coming summer  will  make  it  possible  to  dispense  with  it 
sooner.  The  action  of  onions  is  such  on  the  human  system 
great  precautions  are  necessary  after  their  use  to  prevent 
taking  cold,  whether  they  be  used  as  food  or  as  poultices, 
especially  raw  onions.  They  also  render  one  more  suscep- 
tible to  contagious  diseases  and  should  be  but  sparingly  in- 
dulged in  by  those  around  the  sick  room  much.  In  mild 
cases  no  applications  other  than  slight  counter  irritation  and 
the  cotton  batting  protector  will  be  necessary. 

Suppose,  now,  instead  of  a  simple  bronchitis  we  have  cap- 
illary bronchitis  or  lobular  pneumonia.  These  complaints 
are  so  nearly  identical  in  symptoms  and  course,  so  nearly 
the  same  in  location,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  differentiate 
and  they  are  often  spoken  of  interchangeably  or  as  infantile 
pneumonia.  There  is  an  increased  difficulty  of  breatbing, 
the  thorax  bulges  unevenly,  the  child  has  a  bluish  look  caused 
by  the  cyanotic  condition  induced  by  the  surplus  of  carbonic 
dioxide  in  the  blood,  the  lung  cells  being  so  obstructed, 
enough  air  cannot  get  to  the  blood  to  oxidize  it,  even  the 
novice  will  realize  the  greater  danger  in  this  condition  than 
in  the  first  described.  Pneumonia  is  as  much  more  danger- 
ous than  bronchitis,  as  cholera  infantum  is  than  simple 
diarrhea,  and  nurses  must  act  accordingly.  The  general  line 
of  treatment  is  counter  irritation,  hot  fomentations  in  the 
form  of  poultices  to  the  chest,  in  very  bad  cases  applying 
them  both  front  and  back,  proper  hygiene  internal  medica- 
tion. The  patient  should  be  confined  in  a  room  having  an 
even  temperature  of  seventy  degrees,  and  fresh  air  should  be 
admitted  by  properly  arranged  windows  or  from  another 
room.  Nourishment  must  not  be  forgotten,  it  must  be  simple, 
and  nutritious.  Allow  the  child  water,  especially  in  pneu- 
monia where  the  fever  is  higher  than  in  bronchitis.  Allow 
the  child's  body  the  utmost  freedom  from  tight  bands. 

Since  children  never  expectorate,  the  phlegm  when  raised 
by  coughing,  passes  into  the  stomach  where  it  acts  as  a  re- 
tarderof  digestion,  if  not  ejected  or  passed  into  the  bowels. 
The  presence  of  masses  of  phlegm  in  the  bowels  often  causes 
constipation  and  sometimes  calls  for  the  exhibition  of  a  mild 
cathartic.  Avoid  anything  like  a  harsh  physic  in  the  child's 
already  reduced  condition.  The  disease  is  too  serious  in  its 
nature  for  the  laity  to  treat ;  however,  as  some  may  be  obliged 
to,  I  allude  to  a  few  standbys.  If  the  mother  owns  a  case  of 
homeopathic  remedies  she  can  give  in  the  very  first  stages 
aconite.  If  relieve  is  not  soon  apparent  prepare  phosphorous 
in  another  glass  and  alternate  with  the  aconite  every  half 
hour.  If  a  gentle  perspiration  can  be  started  the  probabilities 
are  the  disease  will  be  nipped  in  the  bud.  If  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  rattling,  yet  the  child  does  not  seem  to  raise  any, 
especially  if  there  is  also  much  nausea  and  a  bluish  look  of 
the  face,  prepare  tartar  emetic,  giving  a  teaspoonful  every 


fifteen  minutes.  Many  remedies  are  in  daily  use  by  phjrsi- 
cians,  but  these  three  are  most  often  called  for. 

If,  now,  the  mother  believes  in  the  other  way,  the  way  her 
grandfather  was  treated,  tbereare  a  la^e  list  of  so^ralled  ex- 
pectorants and  cough  ^rmps,  many  of  them  excellent,  but  too 
powerful  to  be  used  except  by  physicians'  orders.  Syrup 
squills,  syrup  ipecac  in  small  doses  are  loosening  and  help 
to  carry  off  phlegm.  A  harmless  and  valuable  syrup  can  be 
made  by  taking  one  pint  of  flaxseed  tea,  add  to  it  the  juice  of 
one  lemon,  one  dram,  each,  tincture  of  blood  root  and  hore- 
hound,  sweeten  a  little  with  loaf  sugar. 

Bear  in  mind  the  infant  once  afflicted  with  lung  trouble  is 
liable  to  have  another  attack  and  exercise  gr^at  precautions. 

Don't  overdo  the  matter,  however,  by  keeping  the  child 
in  a  hot,  close  room,  inducing  a  constant  perspiration 
nor  rush  to  the  other  extreme  under  the  insane  idea  of 
toughening  the  child.  A  delicate  child  can  be  toughened  only 
in  one  direction  by  exposure,  and  that  is  out  of  the  world. 
These  children  who  are  allowed  to  eat  anything,  ansrtime,  go 
anywhere  and  anyhow  and  are  held  up  as  models  of  health, 
are  so,  not  because  of  lack  of  care,  but  in  spite  of  circum- 
stances. 

A  word  in  dosing  about  pertussis  or  whooping  cough.  This 
is  a  form  of  bronchitis.  It  demands  great  precautions  against 
taking  cold,  since  a  supervening  bronchitis  or  pneumonia 
might  cause  a  fatal  termination.  The  peculiarity  of  the  dis- 
ease is  the  severe,  paroxysmal  cough  ending  with  a  peculiar 
whooping  sound,  caused  by  a  long,  crowing  inspiration  be- 
cause of  spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis,  the  paroxysms  usually 
ending  with  vomiting  of  large  masses  of  tough  phlegm.  They 
come  at  intervals  and  the  child  soon  learns  to  dread  them. 

The  old  adage  "  six  weeks  coming  six  weeks  on  and  six 
weeks  going"  is  capable  of  considerable  shortening  and  the 
severiQr  of  the  disease  to  much  amelioration  by  the  use 
medicated  inhalation,  the  burning  of  a  creosoline  lamp  for 
an  hour  in  the  sleeping  room,  allowing  a  good  night's  rest 
Bromide  of  ammonia  has  been  used,  a  few  drops  ia  water 
allowed  to  evaporate  the  patient  inhaling  the  steam.  Inter- 
nal remedies  are  innumerable,  Drosera  standing  at  the 
head.  Guard  against  exposure  all  through  the  complaint, 
for,  from  a  badly  cared  for  whooping  cough  date  many  weak 
lungs,  actual  cause  of  consumption  and  chronic  coughs, 
while  whoofHng  cough  alone  may  prove  fatal. 

—Amelia  A.  Whitfield,  M.  D, 

nrigiiial  in  Good  HounKBiPiMO. 

SBIEB  FBUITB. 

The  industry  of  drying  and  "evaporating"  fruit  in  these 
days  is  of  infinitely  greater  magnitude  than  it  was  in  the  days 
when  our  mothers  used  to  pare,  "  quarter  and  core "  and 
string  up  apples  by  passing  a  cotton  cord  through  the  pieces 
with  a  darning-needle  and  hang  the  festoons  about  the  kitchen 
or  around  the  stove-pipe  in  an  upper  room ;  or  when  in  sum- 
mer raspberries  and  currants  were  exposed  to  the  sun  in 
plates  and  the  drying  process  finished  on  papers  or  clean 
boards.  One  of  the  greatest  centers  of  the  dried-fruit  in- 
dustry to-day  is  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Within  a  radius  of  40 
miles  from  the  city  are  over  r,5oo  evaporators  in  operation, 
with  capacities  varying  from  25  bushels  to  1000  bushels  per 
day.  During  the  fall  and  early  winter  about  30,000  people 
are  employed  in  these  establishments,  earning  from  #5  to 
fi2aweek.  The  product  during  1887  was  about  30,000,000 
pounds  of  dried  apples  alone,  requiring  5,000,000  busdiels  kA 
apples,  and  the  drying  process  took  15,000  tons  of  coal.  Each 
100  pounds  of  apples  pelds  about  12  pounds  of  dried  fruiL 
The  parings  and  cores  are  used  as  the  basis  of  apple  jellies 
so  that  no  fruit  is  wasted.  Great  quantities  of  dried  apfries 
are  shipped  to  Europe  every  year. 
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THE  FEET  IH  WiHTEU. 

Some  SuocfSTiONs  as  tu  Their  Consideration  and  Cake. 

0M£  one  has  remarked  that  "self- 
acting  rubbers,  on  and  off  with  a 
kick,  are  the  grandest  life  preservers 
of  the  age."  And  it  is  also  related 
that  poor  Mrs.  Caudle,  the  good  lady 
whose  curtain  lectures  so  long  kept 
her  patient  husband  awake,  came  to 
her  death  through  no  more  serious 
cause  than  a  pair  of  thin  shoes ;  she 
could  talk  to  the  men  about  their 
carelessness,  but  after  all  she  died, 
and  Job,  thanks  to  his  thick  cowhide 
boots  lived  to  "mourn  her  loss." 
From  October  until  May,  the  care 
that  we  take  of  our  feet  will  go  a 
long  way  towards  securing  for  our- 
selves both  comfort  and  good  health. 
No  one  can  with  impunity  neglect  the  condition  of  their  feet 
during  these  months,  and  it  now  has  become  a  well  estab- 
lished fact  that  wet  and  cold  feet  are  a  prolific  source  of 
disease. 

There  are  three  things  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the 
most  healthy  condition  of  the  feet ;  they  should  be  kept 
warm,  dry  and  clean.  The  first  requisite  is  obtained  by 
wearing  suitable  stockings.  In  selecting  the  material  we 
should  remember  first,  what  fabric  is  the  best  non-conductor 
of  heat,  and  second,  which  is  the  most  comfortable  to  the 
wearer.  Experience  has  taught  us,  that  woolen  is  the  most 
perfect  non-conductor,  therefore  it  is  more  generally  used  for 
winter  wear  than  cotton  or  silk.  Care  should  be  taken  to  use 
only  one  kind  during  the  season ;  it  is  not  wise  to  wear  cotton 
to-day  and  woolen  to-morrow,  and  thus  alternate  from  one  to 
the  other,  as  in  this  way  it  is  very  easy  to  catch  cold.  But  the 
choice  of  either  material  must  be  left  to  the  wearer.  The 
natural  heat  of  the  body  caused  by  the  activity  of  the  circu- 
lation will  suggest  which  is  best  for  his  own  individual  use. 
Thus  for  one  who  has  a  lai^e  amount  of  natural  heat,  woolen 
retains  this  surplus  of  heat,  profuse  perspiration  is  induced 
which  soon  becomes  condensed  by  the  cold  which  comes 
through  the  boot  or  shoe,  and  the  feet  are  thereby  kept 
clammy,  damp  and  most  disagreeably  cold ;  but  if  cotton 
or  silk  hose  is  worn,  the  extra  heat  is  conveyed  away,  still 
leaving  enough  to  keep  the  feet  comfortably  warm. 

The  dryness  of  the  feet  depends  largely  upon  the  kind  and 
quality  of  the  boot  or  shoe  worn.  Shoes  are  better  for  or- 
dinary every-day  use  than  boots,  especially  for  these  people 
who  walk.  For  riding  or  when  obliged  to  stand  or  travel 
through  the  deep  snow,  boots  are  the  best  A  cheap  pair  of 
shoes  is  dear  at  any  price.  It  pays  in  every  way  to  get  a 
good  shoe ;  it  looks  better,  wears  longer  and  gives  better  sat- 
isfaction. A  recent  writer  has  given  the  following  directions 
for  the  preservation  and  utility  of  boots  and  shoes :  Take 
a  pound  each  of  tallow  and  resin  and  put  in  a  pot  on  the  fire ; 
when  melted  and  mixed,  apply  hot  with  a  painter's  brush 
until  neither  the  sole  or  upper  will  soak  any  more.  If  it  is 
desired  that  the  boots  should  immediately  take  a  polish,  dis- 
solve, an  ounce  of  wax  in  a  teaspoonful  of  turpentine  and 
lampblack ;  this  should  be  applied  a  day  or  two  after  but  not 
before  the  fire.  Thus  the  exterior  will  have  a  coat  of  wax 
alone  and  shine  like  a  mirror,  at  the  same  time  affording  an- 
tiseptic protection  to  the  tallow  and  resin  which  will  prevent 
them  from  rotting  the  leather."  Another  important  consid- 
eration is  not  to  wear  a  shoe  after  the  outer  or  first  sole  is 
worn  through.  It  is  conducive  to  both  health  and  comfort  to 
get  it  tai^d.  Rubber  boots,  overshoes  or  ntbbers  should  be 


worn  only  while  riding  and  walking,  and  not  when  in  the 
house,  the  store,  or  in  church. 

As  to  the  matter  of  cleanliness,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  pores  of  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  much  the  largest  in  the 
whole  body,  it  is  therefore  of  special  importance  that  they  be 
kept  open.  At  least  once  a  week  during  the  winter,  the  feet 
should  receive  a  good  soaking  in  warm  water,  and  if  conven- 
ient twice  or  even  three  times  a  week  is  none  too  often. 

Perhaps  no  class  of  men  suffer  more  from  cold  feet  than 
those  who  are  obliged  to  remain  out  in  severe  winter  weather 
who  from  the  nature  of  their  work  are  compelled  to  stand  or 
sit  in  one  position  most  of  the  time,  as  for  example,  horse-car 
driver^  conductors,  hackmen,  teamsters,  etc.  To  such  and 
others,  the  following  method  of  warming  the  feet  may  be  of 
practical  service. 

It  is  one  of  the  rules  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  Swedish 
movement  system,"  and  is  as  follows:  Stand  erect,  and  very 
gradually  lift  yourself  upon  the  tips  of  the  toes  so  as  to  put 
all  the  tendons  of  the  feet  at  full  strain.  This  should  not  be 
done  spasmodically,  but  slowly  and  gradual,  the  slower  the 
better,  and  remain  standing  in  that  position  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, then  return  slowly  to  the  natural  position.  Repeat 
this  several  times  until  a  sufficient  and  lively  circulation  is 
set  up, 

In  closing,  we  would  offer  a  word  of  caution  to  mothers, 
and  that  is,  do  not  allow  your  children  to  go  to  bed  with  cold 
feet ;  see  to  it  that  their  feet  and  legs  are  warm  and  dry. 
This  will  not  only  make  them  comfortable  and  serve  to  ensure 
them  a  good  night's  rest,  but  also  may  prevent  suffering  and 
perhaps  a  serious  illness. 

—David  JV.  PatUrsm^  M.  D. 


Original  In  Good  Housrksbpino. 

8AIHT  TALEFFINE 

Enveloped  in  myths,  and  miits,  and  shadows. 

Gray  with  centuries  of  time, — 
Hoary  Saint  or  hoary  Sttttur^ 

Which  shall  I  aay,  Old  Valentine? 

Too  long  yon*ve  been  praised  in  the  poet* »  sonnet. 
Too  long  been  invoiced  in  the  lover's  wine ; 

Yon  pass  for  a  saint,  /believe  yon're  a  ^nner,— 
It's  an  open  question,  Old  "Valentine. 

Make  up  your  balance  sheets,  bring  out  yonr  ledgers, 
Give  account  of  this  bosioess  begun  in  Langsyoe,— 

The  mating  and  wooing,  the  billing  and  cooing, 
Down  to  eighteen-hundred  and  eighty-nine. 

Call  np  yonr  witnewei.  **  See,  they  come  I 
Lovely  maidms,  brave  men  in  one  glowing  line  I 

Snch  Joy  and  love-light,  and  wedding-bella,— 
Behold  the  work  of  Saint  Valentine  1 " 

But  the  host  moving  yonder  1 — Sorrow  or  anger, 
Woe  or  despair  on  each  face  portrayed ; 

Broken-hearted ;  one  perfumed  line  b^an  it, 
Look  on  yoor  work  and  be  afraid. 

Which  wins  ?  have  all  voted— the  glad-eyed,  the  sad-eyed  ? 

Does  the  saint  or  the  sinner  the  heavier  seem } 
You  had  m  hand,  you  know,  sir,  in  my  ingleside, 

So  don't  look  to  <»«  to  kick  the  beam. 

But  girls  are  girls  since  the  world  began, 
And  boys  will  be  boys  to  the  end  of  time  ; 

And  they  love  you  so  I   Would  saint,  if  he  were  one. 
Miss  an  opportunity  so  sublime  ? 

Why  don't  you  tell  them  that  Tnith  b  undying. 

That  Love  is  self-sacrifice— duty,  sme; 
That  character  lives,  though  life's  day-dreams  are  flying, 

And  though  earth  may  vanish,  heaven  will  endue. 

In  the  day  when  the  sea  gives  np  its  dead. 
And  revealed  stand  the  secrets  of  eartlrand  time,  i 

Otu  wUl  solve  life's  vexeft  im^^mN  W<S>@^  LC 
We  will  leave  yon  your  title,  JbHtfValCBtfno.  O 
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Original  in  Good  Hodsbkhbfihc. 

A  MAH  nr  THE  JUTUHEH. 
The  Difpkrence  Between  a  "  Betty  "  and  the  Other  Kind. 

OST  women  heartily  despise  a  "Betty," 
by  which  is  usually  meant  a  man  who 
pokes  his  nose  into  the  details  of  house- 
hold affairs,  dabbles  in  the  work  of  the 
kitchen  and  irritates  the  housewife  by 
assuming,  regularly  or  occasionally, 
functions  which  she  deems  exclusive 
to  herself.  The  dislike  of  women  for 
this  kind  of  man  is  in  the  main  well- 
grounded.  The  average  man  is  un- 
fortunately unable  to  make  himself  use- 
ful in  household  work,  without  making 
himself,  also,  more  or  less  a  nuisance.  A  question  of  this 
kind  has,  however,  many  sides.  The  women  who  are  most 
jealous  of  their  prerogatives  in  the  kitchen  are  not  always 
possessed  of  the  best  capacity  for  maintaining  them ;  and 
some  of  the  most  perfect  housekeepers  the  writer  has  ever 
known,  easy  'mistresses  of  the  arts  and  systems  that  make 
up  the  various  departments  of  household  management  and  in- 
dustry, have  been  most  indulgent  and  appreciative  of  the 
efforts  of  husband,  son  or  brother  to  help  about  the  house, 
even  encouraging  original  experiment  Jalong  the  lines  which 
have  brought  into  being  the  scornful  epithet  above  quoted. 
In  their  households  the  men  were  never  spitefully  ordered  to 
"  Let  things  alone,"  told  to  "Keep  out  of  my  way,"  or  re- 
quested to  "  mind  their  own  business,"  because,  in  the  first- 
place,  the  housewife  respected  herself  too  much  to  use  such 
expressions  or  their  equivalents,  and  because,  in  the  second 
place,  the  men  had  acquired  such  familiarity  with  the  ins  and 
outs  of  the  kitchen  that  they  were  not  likely  to  hinder  rather 
than  help  when  they  had  occasion  to  turn  their  hand  to  this, 
that  or  the  other  matter  of  housework.  This  touches  the 
secret  of  the  whole  matter,  and  a  little  thinking  along  this 
line  will  suggest  a  query  whether  women  are  not,  generally 
speaking,  to  blame  for  the  fact  that  the  average  man  is  a 
nuisance  in  the  kitchen. 

A  mother  carefully  taught  her  sons  many  details  of  work 
usually  considered  the  sole  province  of  girls  and  concerning 
which  boys  generally  grow  up  in  utter  ignorance.  They 
washed  and  wiped  dishes,  learned  to  prepare  plain  meals, 
had  practice  in  sweeping  and  dusting  and  putting  to  rights, 
and  were  taught  to  patch  and  dam  neatly  and  to  sew  on 
buttons.  Some  of  them  learned  something  of  the  "higher 
branches."  When  they  went  out  into  the  world  they  had 
frequent  occasion  to  bless  the  mother  for  these  useful  ac- 
complishments ;  and  when  they  became  heads  of  households, 
they  had  an  intelligent  practical  knowledge  of  the  details  of 
the  work  of  which  their  wives  had  charge  and  were  able  to 
make  the  burden  easy  in  many  ways  where  another  man 
would  have  made  it  heavier. 

No  man  worthy  of  the  name  permits  his  wife  or  any  woman 
in  his  house  to  perform  the  heavy  drudgery  of  carrying  coal 
and  wood,  caring  for  furnaces  and  stoves,  moving  stoves  or 
heavy  furniture,  beating  carpets,  and  so  on.  But  this  need 
not  be  the  limit  of  a  man's  usefulness  about  the  house.  There 
is  no  reasonable  reason  why  a  man  should  not  be  able  to 
broil  a  steak,  boil  or  bake  potatoes,  cook  an  egg,  make  coffee 
or  tea  and  prepare  other  articles  of  food  should  an  emergency 
arise  to  make  it  desirable  (and  such  emergencies  do  often 
arise),  and  do  it  too  without  turning  the  kitchen  and  dining- 
room  topsy-turvy  in  the  operation.  Some  men  can  and  do 
accomplish  such  work,  and  even  make  biscuits,  griddlen^akes 
and  the  like.  A  woman  whose  husband  is  in  the  habit  of 
"  taking  hold  "  when  needed  in  housework  has  been  heard  to 
say  that  she  would  rather  have  him  to  depend  on  in  case  of 


indisposition  or  other  emergency  than  any  girl  that  could 
be  hired.  He  does  not  interfere  when  there  is  no  cause  for 
it,  but  he  saves  labor  for  his  wife  and  expense  for  himself,  and 
he  is  not  at  all  ashamed  of  doing  it  nor  afraid  to  undertake  it. 
No  man  need  be ;  rather  any  man  should  be  ashamed  of  un- 
willingness and  should  regret  inability  to  perform  any  ordi- 
nary household  task  on  occasion. 

Some  men  have  or  profess  a  horror  of  all  housework.  It  is 
often  grounded  in  laziness.  They  will  go.  to  great  expense 
and  trouble  rather  than  turn  their  hands  to  anything  m  tbe 
house  even  to  making  a  fire.  The  "  Bettys  "  do  not  come 
from  that  class.  Neither  are  they  recruited  from  the  hus- 
bands of  common  sense,  tact  and  judgment,  who  know  "how 
to  do  things  "  and  know  when  to  do  them  and  when  to  refrain. 
The  genuine  "Betty"  is  a  genuine  meddler,  whose  zeal  is 
without  knowledge,  whose  heli^ulness  is  without  discretion 
and  whose  offidousness  and  conceit  neutralize  what  might  be 
useful  in  his  make-up.  Womankind  is  excusable  for  detest- 
ing him.  Let  her,  however,  accept  these  lines  as  a  plea  for 
withholding  the  opprobrious  title  from  men  who  do  not  de- 
serve it  and  for  an  honest  rendition  ot  tbe  right  usefulness 
of  a  properly  taught  and  sensible  man  about  the  house,  and 
even  in  the  kitchen. 

^Otu  of  the  "  Men  J^Ua." 


Oiiciittl  In  Good  Housbkbbpihg. 

OALIFOBKIA  BAISnrS. 

California  raisins  compete  in  quality  with  the  famous 
Malaga  varieties  and  the  large  crop  of  last  year  has  been  in 
in  part  shipped  abroad  to  supply  a  deficit  in  the  Malaga  pro- 
duct The  culture  of  raisin-grapes  is  increasing  so  rapidly 
in  California  that  the  raisin  industry  there  bids  fair  to  become 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  White  Muscat  is  the 
leading  variety.  The  vines  are  not  trained  on  trellises,  but, 
being  severely  pruned,  the  lateral  shoots  are  curved  over  the 
stalk  to  protect  the  fruit  from  the  sun.  The  best  grows  near 
the  gnround  and  only  a  second  grade  is  produced  on  the  lat- 
eral stalks.  The  main  crop  matures  about  the  middle  and 
last  of  August.  For  curing,  the  bunches  are  laid  on  trays  in 
the  sun,  the  drying  occupyit^  about  three  weeks  and  the 
bunches  being  turned  once  during  the  process.  The  light 
green  of  the  ripe  grape  changes  to  the  dark  purple  seen  in 
the  raisin.  After  the  drjring  the  raisins  are  put  in  "  sweat 
boxes"  for  further  curing  and  to  insure  uniformity  of  moist- 
ure. Then  they  are  taken  to  packing-houses  and  sorted,  the 
entire  bunches  being  put  in  boxes  in  the  well4cnown  layers, 
and  the  rest  put  up  in  several  lower  grades.  It  is  usually 
about  four  weeks  from  the  ripening  <^  the  grapes  to  the  mar- 
keting of  the  raisins.  An  average  yield  of  a  good  vineyard  is 
six  to  ten  tons  of  grapes  per  acre,  worth  about  $20  a  ton  on 
the  vines.  The  scarcity  of  the  right  kind  of  labor  is  the 
main  difficulty  with  which  California  growers  have  had  to 
contend  so  far.   

Prepared  ExprassiT  for  Good  Hodsbkbbkho, 

WISE  SATIHaS. 
Impaled  by  Our  Steel  Pen  and  Steal  Sheaks. 
Soap  is  "  cheaper  than  dirt." 
Be  punctual  if  you  would  succeed. 
Madame  Rumor  is  a  wicked  old  jade. 
The  dawn  of  day  has  gold  in  its  moudL 
Do  not  always  calculate  on  fair  weather. 
Prejudice,  like  a  pig  pasture,  is  deeply  rooted. 
It  matters  not  so  mudi  how  a  man  dies  as  how  he  lives. 
One  should  never  be  at  peace  to  tbe  shame  of  his  own  soul. 
Better  to  bum  up  an  old  hulk  than  to  fire  a  new  and  splendid  ship. 

The  sluices  of  gnw-shops  are  fed  fromfwiuMlauMit^he  parlor. 

Digitized  by*  -r^TTTTn^  r- 
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Origiaal  in  Good  Hooskubpino. 

A  HOTIBEFULL  OF  aiBU-AID  OBS  BOT. 

Awaiting  thb  Actual  Wokk  of  Life. 

T  is  true  that  a  family  of  daughters  is  not 
viewed  in  the  same  unpromising  light  as 
formerly,  but  it  is  still  so  much  of  a  problem 
that  I  shall  undertake  to  disdose  to  the 
readers  of  Good  Housekeeping  the  happy 
domestic  arrangements  of  a  friend  of  mine 
who  is  the  proud  mother  of  six  girls  and  a 
boy.  Now  there  are  good  mothers  and 
mothers  good  only  in  the  sense  of  a  domes- 
tic servant.  I  need  hardly  say  that  my 
friend— who,  by  the  way,  is  the  wife  of  a 
prosperous  iron  manufacturer  in  an  adjoin- 
ing State — belongs  decidedly  to  the  first 
class.  At  an  age  that  would  seem  to  many  almost  incredible, 
this  lady's  little  tots  are  taught  to  put  on  their  own  stodungs 
and  shoes  and  to  make  their  ordinary  every-day  toilets.  The 
toilet  bell  is  rung  ten  minutes  before  the  serving  of  each 
meal;  and  the  children,  without  hurry,  confusion,  or  the 
slightest  disorder,  take  their  places  at  the  table,  where,  with 
their  freshly-washed  faces  and  gentle  looks,  they  remind  one 
of  a  row  of  white  lilies. 

As  the  little  miss  reaches  the  eighth  year,  she  is  further  in- 
structed how  to  mend  and  take  care  of  her  own  linen  and 
hosiery.  She  is  also  encouraged  to  keep  her  room  and  bu- 
reau drawers  systematically  tidy,  so  that  every  article  may  be 
at  hand  when  wanted.  In  this  way  each  child  learns  its  life 
lesson  of  order,  neatness,  economy  and  responsibility,  and 
the  eldest  daughter  is  not  o^^ressed  with  semi-motherly  cares 
for  younger  children,  as  is  so  often  the  pitiful  case  in  large 
families  where  a  retinue  of  servants  is  not  kept,  while  vexa- 
tious searches  for  "lost"  things,  with  repeated  inquiries  of, 
"  Who  has  got  my  this  or  my  that  ? "  "  Did  you  see  my  so 
and  so  ?  "—inquiries  that  keep  many  a  household  in  a  state 
<^  feverish  unrest— become  out  <A  the  question. 

The  next  step  is  still  more  interesting.  It  is  taken  when 
the  little  girl  has  arrived  at  a  degree  of  proficiency  in  keep- 
ing her  clothes  in  good  conditon,  and  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  an  initiation  into  the  mystenes  of  her  own  personal  ex- 
penses. An  allowance  is  paid  to  her  quarterly,  and  from  this 
sum  she  is  expected  to  provide  herself  with  clothing,  school 
supplies,  car  fare,  church  money,— in  short,  everything  which 
she  needs.  Of  course  these  little  women  consult  mamma  a 
great  deal  about  their  purchases  and  shopping ;  but  it  is  sur- 
prising what  a  knowledge  of  business  methods,  msys  and 
means,  and  ways  of  making  ends  mee^  they  acquire  by  this 
kind  of  ^cial  training.  The  manner,  for  instance,  in  which 
two  of  them,  with  their  mamma  as  the  ad^sory  member  of 
the  committee,  will  appraise  an  outgrown  garment— which  is 
always  obligatory  upon  the  next  younger  to  buy— would  do 
credit  to  an  experienced  dealer  in  costumes. 

I  am  aware  that  to  many  mothers,  with  conservative  notions 
about  children  remuning  children,  this  system  of  my  friend's 
may  seem  overly  systematic,  and  perhaps  even  a  little  harsh. 
*'  Would  not  all  this  business  rob  home  of  its  chief  charm  and 
leave  us  only  institutions  and  little  clerks  and  merchants  ? 
some  one  asks. 

I  admit  that  the  idea  of  a  child  receiving  everything  it 
needs  directly  from  its  parents,  with  no  forethought  on  its 
own  part,  and  no  more  notion  of  commercial  values  than  the 
budding  blossom  has  of  the  value  of  a  sun-ray,  is  invested 
with  much  poetic  charm.  Parents,  with  various  degrees  of 
consciousness,  enjoy  the  typical  relation  they  sustun  toward 
their  children— giving,  ever  giving,  out  of  a  resource  that  to 
the  tittle  one  seems  illimitable.  But  let  us  look  at  the  facts 
of  life  without  prejudice,  and  think  of  the  painfully^famlliar 


home-scenes  in  which  we  have  witnessed  children  teasing 
parents  for  the  wherewithal  to  buy  some  artitle,  ornament  or 
plaything.  Is  it  less  harsh,  I  ask,  less  painful  to  the  child 
to  be  told  "  No,  I  can  not  get  you  so  and  so,"  than  that  it 
should  cast  up  a  little  account  in  its  own  brain  to  ascertain 
for  itself  whether  or  not  the  desired  object  is  obtainable  ? 

We  say  nothing  of  the  effect  of  this  discipline  upon  the 
future  man  or  woman.  Anyone  at  alt  observant  of  the  mis- 
erable, covetous  cravings  of  childish  women  for  finer  sur- 
roundings than  their  means  can  command ;  anyone  who  reads 
the  daily  newspapers,  and  ponders  the  stories  contained  in 
them  of  robberies  and  embezzlements  committed  by  other- 
wise respectable  men — often,  no  doubt,  committed  for  the 
purpose  of  gratifying  these  same  childish  women— will  see  in 
my  friend's  system  of  mental  and  moral  discipline  a  noble 
and  practical  means  of  correcting  one  of  the  great  evils  of 
modem  life. 

Little  clerks  and  merchants  my  friend's  children  are  to  an 
extent.  But  I  feel  qualified  to  say  that  their  knowledge  of 
affairs  does  not  interfere  with  their  happiness,  or  in  any  way 
mar  their  lovable  qualities  as  children.  Simple,  bright, 
mirtb-loving,  dutiful  and  affectionate  they  all  are,  from  the 
oldest— a  lovely  girl  of  twenty  who  has  just  graduated  from 
Vassar  College— to  the  youngest. 

Thus  is  my  friend  preparing  her  daughters  and  little  son 
for  the  actual  work  of  life,  and  preserving  the  while  her  own 
youth,  freshness,  and  sweet  temper ;  having  time  for  social 
enjoyment,  time  to  dress  and  to  read,  time  to  entertain  her 
husband  in  his  brief  intervals  at  home,  time  to  look  after  and 
relieve  cases  of  poverty  and  suffering  in  her  neighborhood ; 
time,  in  short,  to  be  a  useful  member  of  society. 

 —Jane  Ellis  Joy. 

OTlginal  in  Good  Hou«bkbhping. 

KT  TALEHTIHE. 

Your  sweetheart  is  pretty,  I  own, 

Her  chums  'twould  be  hard  to  define  1 
But  the  prettiest  lady  that  ever  was  known 

Is  my  little  Valentine. 
She's  dimpled,  and  sparkling,  and  rosy. 
And  sweet  as  an  old-fashioned  posy. 
Bat  coy  as  a  wood-bird 
In  spring  oestinK-time, 
In  the  loving  attentions  she  shows  me. 

She  is  twice  twelve  months  to  a  day, 

A  lily's  about  as  Ull, 
But  in  her  proud,  imperioos  way 

She  queen's  it  over  all. 
Oh,  how  she  scorns  and  scouts  me. 
And  often  seems  to  doubt  me  t 
But  somehow  I  know  that, 
Though  say  what  she  may. 
She  cannot  well  do  without  me. 

Bat  at  times,  like  a  pleasant  tune, 

A  softer  mood  o'ertakes  her. 
And  then  she  is  sonny  as  skies  of  the  June, 

While  all  her  pride  forsakes  her. 
Oh,  sIm  dances  round  me  rarely, 
Her  laugh  rings  out  so  clearly  I 
She  coaxes  and  nestles 
And  kisses  me  oft. 
And  purrs  '*I  love  you  dearly." 

Yes,  your  sweetheart  is  pretty,  I  own, 
Her  charms  'twould  be  hard  to  define, 

But  the  prettiest  lady  that  ever  was  known 
Is  my  little  Valentine. 

—Louise  Phillies. 


There  is  strength 
Deep  bedded  in  our  hearts,  of  which  we  reck 
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GkX3D  HOUSISKBBPINO. 


Urixbial  in  Good  Housbxbbpimg. 

■  THE  IDEAL  PABLOS. 
And  Paklors  WrrHotrr  aky  Ideal. 

HE  parlor,  drawing-room,  reception- 
room,  or  by  whatever  name  you  choose 
to  specify  the  state  apartment  of  a 
house,  is  usually  considered  an  expon- 
ent of  the  family  wealth,  digni^,  and 
artistic  development.  It  is  the  recep- 
tacle of  the  best  things,  the  fetich  of 
more  or  less  unreasonable  worship, 
therefore  it  is  necessary  that  we  take 
some  thought  as  to  how  it  shall  be 
furnished.  Even  where  money  is  in 
abundance  there  is  such  a  diversity  of 
opinion  among  upholsterers  and  art 
dealers  as  to  what  constitutes  a  useful,  beautiful,  harmonious 
whole,  it  is  no  wonder  their  victims  oft  go  astray,  and  the 
modem  parlor  is  apt  to  be  a  spectacle  at  which  '*men  may 
smile  and  ai^ls  weep." 

The  important  requisites  to  be  considered  are  utility,  com- 
fort, harmony  and  expression.  Chairs,  lounges  and  tables 
are  to  be  used.  They  should  be  well  made,  substantial,  con- 
venient No  amount  of  gilding  or  satin  bows  are  a  satisfac- 
tory substitute  for  flimsiness.  Who  has  not  seen  the  look  of 
anguish  that  overspreads  the  hostess's  face  when  the  heaviest 
guest  invariably  selects  the  weakest  seat  on  which  to  rest  his 
massive  frame,  and  when  some  bustling  dame  has  upset  a 
fragile  stand  that  stood  tottering  on  its  pipe-stem  legs  and 
broken  the  favorite  statuette,  she  can  only  assure  the  offender 
with  a  courteous  smile  and  a  raging  heart,  that  the  accident 
is  of  no  possible  consequence.  What  pleasure  can  it  be  to 
possess  articles  supposed  to  be  useful,  yet  that  cannot  serve 
their  appropriate  purpose  without  a  likelihood  of  awkward 
mishaps.  One  might  better  place  such  things  under  a  glass 
case  or  mark  them  in  bold  letters— Dangerous. 

The  ideal  parlor  must  be  comfortable.  There  should  be 
chairs  with  short  legs  for  short  people,  and  others  with  long 
legs  for  tall  people,  and  with  backs  that  do  not  bulge  to  throw 
the  sitter  forward.  It  should  not  be  over  full;  there  must  be 
room  to  move  about  and  make  one's  best  bow  without  hitting 
the  walls  or  the  furniture.  Except  in  spacious  apartments 
there  are  many  objections  to  a  table  in  the  center  of  the  room ; 
ottomans  and  hassocks  should  be  well  away  from  the  main 
entrance  so  as  not  to  trip  the  footsteps  of  the  aged  or  unwary, 
and  the  more  delicate  kinds  of  bric-a-brac  placed  above  elbow 
reach  on  brackets,  mantels  and  the  tops  of  book-cases.  These 
sug^stions  do  not  pre-suppose  that  one's  visitors  are  Goths 
and  Vandals,  unused  to  the  ways  of  polite  society,  but  in  a 
room  devoted  principally  to  the  entertainment  of  friends, 
whatever  is  likely  to  add  to  or  detract  from  their  enjoyment 
is  to  be  duly  considered. 

The  material  used  for  coverings  and  drapery  is  of  but  little 
consequence  more  than  that  the  colors  blend  properly  and 
form  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  carpet,  walls  and  ceiling. 
Plush  is  popular,  handsome,  durable,  but  too  much  of  it  in  a 
small  room  gives  a  stuffy  air  and  a  flavor  of  the  shop.  The 
pictures  should  be  hung  with  a  careful  regard  to  light  and 
shade,  and  the  ornaments  disposed  to  the  best  advantage ; 
the  selection  of  these  should  be  governed  by  a  rigid  taste  in 
regard  to  quality.  Chromos,  tea  store  china,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  the  crochet  needle  may  answer  for  certain  parts  of  the 
house,  but  they  have  no  place  in  the  parlor.  If  it  is  the  best 
you  can  afford  it  may  as  well  go  undecorated. 

But  above  and  beyond  all  these,  utility,  comfort,  harmony, 
important  as  they  are,  there  must  be  that  indefinite,  intangible, 
almost  inexpressible  something,  without  which  all  else  is  a 
failure,  that  is  called  expresswn.   I  do  not  mean  by  that  simply 


the  general  effect  manifest  to  the  visible  sense,  but  the  unison 
that  often  seems  to  exist  between  human  beings  and  their  in- 
sensate belongings.  It  is  the  home-like  feeling  we  breathe 
in  the  atmosphere  making  form,  color  and  furniture,  alto- 
gether secondary  matters.  It  is  that  subtle  sense  of  fitness 
and  adaptation  which  is  in  itself  a  joy  and  a  delight. 

On  two  occasions  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  enter  parlors 
which  seemed  tome  ideally  perfect;  a  perfection  none  the 
less  absolute  because  so  different  in  type  and  expression. 
One  of  these  rooms  is  in  the  house  of  a  certain  family  who  re- 
side in  one  of  the  smaller  cities  of  the  Empire  State.  The 
walls  are  of  a  delicate  shade  of  gray,  with  dado  and  frieze  of 
gold  and  crimson.  The  floor,  or  the  outer  portion  of  it,  is  a 
mosaic  of  costly  woods,  the  center  covered  by  a  Persian  rug 
of  somber  yet  brilliant  hues.  The  curtains  are  of  crimson 
silk  with  trimmings  of  oriental  embroidery,  and  the  upholstery 
of  the  same  material  picked  out  with  unique  design  in  velvet. 
In  front  of  zportUr/ot  crimson  velvet  stands  a  marble  statue 
of  great  beauty  and  power.  It  is  a  Vashti— not  discrowned, 
dishonored,  humiliated,  but  Vashti,  the  Queen,  in  full  pos- 
session of  her  royal  state,  majestic,  noble,  haughty,  of  im- 
perial loveliness.  On  cabinets  and  etageres  of  rare  work- 
manship are  a  choice  collection  of  curios,  bronzes  and  bric-a- 
brac,  but  all  are  dominated  by  one  central  idea.  The  marble 
beauty  reigns  supreme.  In  other  rooms  of  this  mansion 
books  and  magazines  are  heaped  high  upon  the  tables,  birds 
are  singing,  and  flowers  are  blooming,  but  that  one  spot  is  a 
purely  aesthetic  inspiration.  It  typifies  great  wealth  and  high 
culture;  it  is  a  vision  of  eastern  magnificence  modified  to  the 
exigencies  of  American  life ;  it  is  in  entire  sympathy  and  cor- 
respondence with  the  owner's  surroundings,  and  embodies 
his  best  conception  of  what  is  truly  artistic  and  el^ant  in  the 
externals  of  a  home. 

On  the  coast  line  of  Massachusetts,  not  far  from  one  of  its 
famous  beaches,  stands  a  weather-beaten  cottage  where  live 
Uncle  Stephen  and  Aunt  Rachel,  his  wife.  Years  ago  Unde 
Stephen  followed  the  sea,  but  he  now  lives  on  the  profits  of 
his  garden  and  fishing  smack.  This  worthy  couple  are  not 
blessed  with  a  superabundance  of  worldly  goods,  but,  like 
"everybody  who  is  anybody,"  they,  too,  have  a  keepin'-room 
dedicated  to  the  uses  of  hospitality.  Its  carpet  was  woven 
long  ago  by  Aunt  Rachel's  own  hands  and  time  has  gently 
mellowed  its  vivid  reds  and  greens.  The  windows  have  blinds 
of  green  paper  and  through  the  narrow  panes  one  catches 
delicious  glimpses  of  dancing  waves.  The  square  table  is 
covered  with  a  home-spun  linen  cloth,  creamy  with  age,  but 
heavy  and  strong  enough  to  last  another  half  century ;  abo^-e 
it  hangs  a  narrow  mirror  framed  in  brass  with  pendant  knobs. 
The  chairs  were  made  when  hand  work  was  not  an  eiqiensive 
luxury  and  a  dear  old  Boston  rocker  has  a  patch-work  cushion. 
In  one  comer  stands  a  dresser  or  cupboard  of  cherry  with 
glass  doors,  its  shelves  lined  with  lovely  china,  curious  carv- 
ings and  lacquer  work  from  Japan,  and  shells  picked  up  on  the 
shores  of  the  Indian  ocean.  On  the  mantel  is  a  stuffed  parrot 
flanked  by  a  pair  of  brass  candlesticks,  and  a  reward  of  merit 
framed  in  black,  on  which  one  may  read  in  faded  ink  that 
some  sixty  years  ago  it  was  bestowed  on  Stephen  Cranford 
"for  Diligence  and  Becoming  Conduct."  All  through  the 
pleasant  days  of  summer  scores  of  city  visitors  drive  over 
from  the  hotels  to  eat  Aunt  Rachel's  cookies,  drink  tea  out  of 
her  egg-shell  cups,  and  express  rapturous  admiration  over 
this  quaint,  old-fashioned,  and  ahogether  lovely  room.  And 
truly  it  is  lovely,  not  simply  that  it  is  old-fashioned,  nor  that 
it  has  some  real  treasures,  but  because  each  article  in  it  bears 
intimate  relationship  to  the  others  and  the  whole  forms  a  strik- 
ing picture  of  the  family  life  of  its  occupants,  their  travels,  their 
associations,  even  their  characters  and  personal  sentiments. 
It  is  a  combination  of  these  characteristics  that  so  lai^ly 
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help  to  fonii  an  ideal  parlor.  It  is  not  following  a  fantaatic 
fathion  to-day  which  will  be  a  barbarism  to-monow ;  it  is  not 
a  foolish  and  unmeaning  mania  for  flax  and  spinning  wheels 
and  other  garret  lumber,  but  an  intelligent  selection  of  furni- 
ture of  whose  intrinsic  worth  and  beauty  we  shall  not  tire,  and 
which  shall  mark  our  emancipation  from  cttAp  and  worthless 
imitations  of  splendors  whidi  our  purses  cunnot  reach  and 
our  lives  cannot  compass. 

 —D&ra  V.  Sioddani. 

Origlul  in  Good  HoussKBsriNC. 

B£88IF8  TALEHTHS  0AO8. 
Fist  u  ber  little  feet  on  go, 
Camel  tiny  Beule,  her  Uet  aclow. 
And  with  almost  tean  In  her  bonny  eyes, 
"Mimma»  sweetest,"  the  darling  aies, 

"Nellie.  Bell,  May  and  Pauline- 

Every  one  have  a  valentine ; 

And  mamma,  deare&t,  they  all  make  fun 

Because  I  want  just  a  tinjr  one. 

"  And  all  of  them  say  I  am  too  small, 

And  will  have  to  wait  till  I'm  big  and  tall. 

I  can't  wait,  mamma,  and  so  please  make 

For  7our  little  Bessie  a  Valentine  cake. 

"  Put  in  it  raisins,  citron  and  spice ; 

Make  it  augarr,  sweet  and  nice." 

"  I'll  see,"  and  mamma,  bending,  tips 

Honey  from  the  sweet  red  lipi. 

In  the  kitchen  Bessie  withont  a  care 
At  the  Uble  siU  in  her  tall "  hi^chair," 
And  eagerly  watdbes  while  mamma  makes 
For  her  some  wonderful  "Valentine  cako." 

Perhaps  some  other  mamma  to^y 
For  another  Bessie  would  know  the  way 
To  make  these  cakes,  then  listen  to  me, 
While  In  rhyme  I  give  yon  the  redpe. 

RKCIPB. 

Take  a  pound  and  a  half  of  flour  so  white. 
Shake  it  and  sift  it  till  smooth  and  light. 

Then  make  a  hole  where,  well,  you  know, 
A  teaspoon  of  baking-powder  must  go. 

"  Sweets  to  the  sweet,"  or,  to  make  it  plain, 
Take  a  pound  of  sogar,  like  frozen  rain ; 

Sift  this  in,  and  make  no  mistake. 

Then  into  the  pan  yon  must  four  eggs  break. 

Take  a  silver  knife,  and,  widi  greatest  care. 
Stir  it  together  till  li^t  as  air. 

Of  butter  at  least  three-f  oarths  of  a  pound. 
Then  chop  it  and  stir  it  round  and  round. 

A  handful  of  currants,  some  raisins  nice. 
Of  citron,  translucent  as  amber,  a  slice. 

Now  over  this  all  you  most  slowly  pour 
Of  milk  just  half  a  pint— no  more. 

Then  stir  it  and  knead  it,  so  and  so. 

Till  yon  make  tA  the  aifxtnre  a  pretty  stiff  doiq;h. 

Roll  it  l^tly— it  can't  be  tough— 

An  eighth  of  an  Inch  will  be  thick  enough. 

Next  step,  you'll  see,  is  a  work  of  art. 
Each  cake  must  be  cut  like  a  little  heart. 

Then  into  the  oven— don't  let  them  burn. 
But  bake  them  all  till  done  to  a  tun. 

Neat  ice  them  over— diHi't  mind  the  cost. 
Let  each  one  look  as  if  touched  by  Jack  Frobt. 


When  baked  and  iced  the  cakes  are  done. 
But  for  Bessie  the  fnn  has  but  just  begun. 
For  tiie  Fourteuith  of  February  so  fine. 
She  sends  all  her  friends  a  Valentine. 

And  never  a  happier  girl  than  Bess, 
When  even  the  older  ones  confess. 
While  they  eat  their  fill  of  the  cakes  so  sweet. 
That "  Bessie's  valeotiDes  can't  be  beat." 

—Lixiie  M,  HadUy. 


Orifinal  In  Good  Housekmpiho. 

"FlTBSTDr  THE  OOBHEB." 

"Pussy  will  Love  Ms  because  I  ah  Good." 

CATS  are  subject  to  most  of  the  diseases  which  afflict  the 
human  rara;  and  will  frequently  "catch"  a  fever 
from  its  sick  mistress  or  little  playmate.  When  a  cat 
seeks  a  dark  corner,  neglects  her  toilet,  and  hasa  hot  nose,  she 
is  sick,  and  a  trifling  remedy  now  will  prevent  some  more 
serious  disorder. 

A  city  cat  should  have  raw  meat  once  a  day,  in  the  morning. 
At  night  give  her  a  hearty  meal  of  warm  bread  and  milk,  or 
gravy  in  the  place  of  milk;  always  remember  a  cat  will  eat 
most  anything,  if  it  be  warm  and  well-moistened. 

Have  milk  or  water  where  she  can  get  it  and  in  a  cUan  dish, 
for  Mrs.  Puss  is  dainty  and  wilt  scorn  to  drink  dust-covered 
milk  or  water  as  quickly  as  you  would. 

A  country  cat,  who  has  plenty  of  out  doors,  should  have 
meat  twice  a  day,  a  piece  as  big  as  an  egg  each  time,  and  cut 
into  mouthfuls. 

Kidney  or  liver,  is  their  favorite,  but  too  much  of  the  latter, 
or  of  oysters,  may  cause  diarrhcea.  They  must  have  grass 
and  plenty  of  it ;  it  is  as  necessary  to  them  as  salt  is  to  us ;  it 
would  pay,  in  'the  city,  to  raise  grass  and  catnip  in  a  box  for 
these  pets. 

Should  a  cat  be  attacked  with  fits  or  convulsions,  throw  over 
her  a  shawl  or  rug  to  prevent  damage  to  herself  or  furniture ; 
a  whiff  of  chloroform,  ether,  ammonia,  or,  lacking  these,  an 
onion  freshly  cut  will  often  give  relief. 

Should  she  continue  to  cry  piteously,  with  eyes  wide  and 
glaring  protect  the  hands  with  gloves,  grasp  her  firmly  in  the 
shawl  and  with  a  sharp  pair  of  scissors  snip  the  end  of  the 
ears;  a  few  drops  of  blood  will  be  sufficient;  let  her  stay  in 
a  cool  dark  place  and  for  several  days  feed  sparingly  with 
warm  bread  and  milk. 

.  One  of  the  most  valuable  remedies  for  cats  and  small  dogs, 
is  sweet  oil.  One-half  tablespoonful  in  their  milk  is  seldom 
refused. 

In  cases  where  poisoning  is  suspected  it  is  the  best  and  cer- 
tainly the  easiest  remedy. 

For  inflamed  eyes  apply  a  wash  of  warm  milk  or  weak  borax 
and  water. 

A  cat  will  catch  cold,  sneeze  and  have  all  the  symptoms  of 
influenza;  grease  the  upper  part  of  her  nose  and  administer 
one-half  teaspoon  of  castoria  or  balsam,  if  she  has  a  sore 
throat  wrap  it  with  a  flannel  wet  with  Arabian  Balsam  and 
ke^  her  away  from  the  children. 

Cats  with  kittens  should  not  be  roughly  handled  or  fright- 
ened; or  she  will  miscarry  or  suffer  during  confinement. 

Do  not  kill  all  her  babies,  leave  her  at  least  one  until  such 
time  as  it  can  eat  other  food  than  its  mother's  milk. 

Should  her  kittens  die  and  the  mother  suffer  from  swelled 
breasts,  rub  them  with  camphorated  oil  or  even  warm  lard 
and  give  aconite  and  belladonna  alternately. 

Some  people  and  doctors  are  ashamed  to  prescribe  for  cats, 
but  there  can  be  no  loss  of  dignity  in  such  a  humane  act. 

Pussy  will  be  a  silent  ghost  gliding  through  the  house,  or 
she  will  be  an  intelligent,  affectionate  friend,  (not  a  slave  like 
the  d(^)  according  as  she  is  neglected  or  loved  and  cared  for. 

I  cannot  close  without  a  protest  against  the  cruelty  of  leav- 
ing a  cat  to  "get  its  own  living"  while  the  house  is  closed 
during  the  summer  months. 

Give  her  shelter  and  pay  the  butcher  and  milkman  to  feed 
her,  if  there  is  no  friend  or  home  where  she  can  be  carried. 

When  the  breeding  of  cats  reaches  the  point  it  has  in  Eng- 
land, more  intelligent  care  will  be  taken  of  her,  and  she  will 
have  the  same  protection  of  license  which^^  accordedrher 
ancient  foe,  the  dog.  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 

—A.  F.  Ma^mtfsm. 
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Good  House;  kkkmnq. 


Original  in  Good  Housbkbbping. 

UTILE  FOXES 
That  are  Great  for  Sfoilikg. 

HE  has  had  a  warm  welcome,"  was  the 
happy  refrain  of  a  rich  gentleman  of  my 
acquaintance  a  little  while  ago,  when, 
after  years  enough  to  have  raised  their 
son  almost  to  young  manhood,  his  wife 
presented  him  with  a  daughter.  Noth- 
ing more  natural  than  that  joy  and  pride 
should  attend  the  birth  of  this  little  'pri- 
vate princess.  But  the  great  majority 
of  children  enter  upon  earth's  varied 
scenes  under  less  flattering  circum- 
stances. Notwithstanding  which,  their 
presence  may  be  as  welcome  in  the  cabin  as  in  the  mansion. 
Facts  do  not  justify  the  supposition  that  in  general  the 
wealthy  and  cultured  are  more  ready  to  make  the  sacrifices 
demanded  of  them  in  rearing  a  family  than  are  the  humbler 
classes.  This  belongs  to  no  condition  of  life,  it  depends  on 
the  parental  instinct  and  a  nature  fond  and  generous,  or  cold, 
narrow  and  selfish— perverted,  it  may  be,  by  wrong  aims  and 
wrong  methods  of  living.  If  neglect  of  their  parental  obliga- 
tions by  lords  and  ladies  of  society  who  are  devoted  to  ease 
and  pleasure,  were  a  material  thing  like  the  starving  and 
beating  that  are  every  now  and  then  brought  to  light  in  con- 
nection with  squalid  poverty  and  drunkenness,  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  might  find  work  in 
the  avenue  as  in  the  alley,  and  behind  marble  and  brown-stone 
fronts  as  well  as  in  thronged  and  reeking  tenement  houses. 

Many  a  human  parent  could  with  advantage  take  lessons  of 
the  lower  animals  and  flying  and  even  creeping  things,  in 
their  devoted  self-sacrifice  for  their  young.  But  half  the 
courage  and  strategy  shown  by  these  would  solve  some  of  the 
hardest  problems  in  the  proper  care  and  training  of  diildren. 
Where  lies  the  blame  and  shame  when  one  whose  girlhood 
has  been  a  long  famishing  for  love,  grasps  the  bait  of  the  first 
villain  who  oflEers  it? — and  when  her  brother  whose  moral  na- 
ture has  been  suffered  to  grow  to  weeds,  whose  mind  is 
stocked  with  false  ideas  of  life,  makes  short  work  of  being 
hunted  down  by  the  wolf-pack  of  temptations?  The  children 
of  homes  too  poor  to  allow  them  common  comforts,  are  less 
unfortunate  than  those  who  are  cheated  out  of  the  best  enjoy- 
ment of  what  they  have,  be  it  much  or  little. 

Thoroughly  as  one  is  shocked  at  reading  the  accounts  of 
"  the  child  of  the  English  sav?^"  one  feels  obliged  to  admit 
that  the  same  demon  of  hate  and  wanton  barbarity— perhaps 
a  trifle  more  concealed — rules  in  otherwise  happily  consti- 
tuted families  on  American,  on  New  England  soil.  It  ex- 
hibits itself  in  administering  sharp  rebukes  and  cuffs  for  each 
slight  or  unmeant  offence,  while  the  best  efforts  go  unre- 
warded by  a  syllable  of  praise ;  in  the  habitual  frowninj;^  down 
of  innocent  sports;  the  biting,  bridling,  check-reining  of 
animal  spirits,  because  somebody's  ears  are  untuned  to  the 
music  of  glad  young  voices  and  skipping  feet.  A  child  per- 
petually under  discipline  is  like  a  tree  that  is  always  under 
the  pruning-knife ;  by  degrees  it  loses  grace  and  symmetry, 
and  the  very  sap  of  life  is  drained  out. 

On  sensitive  children  continued  indifference  and  withheld 
sympathy  may  have  all  the  scathing  effect  of  spiteful  usage. 
What  a  pitiably  unenviable  existence  has  any  child  that  is  a 
sort  of  vagrant  in  the  home,  who  would  be  told  to  "  move  on  " 
if  it  could  be  done  I 

A  little  girl  of  seven  years,  whose  inmost  heart  I  had  won 
by  some  gifts  of  toys  and  trinkets  to  reUeve  the  tedious  days 
of  convalescence  after  a  serious  illness,  during  a  visit  that  she 
made  me  a  little  later,  confided  to  me  a  secret  of  wretched 
living :  "  We  children  don't  dare  eat  as  much  as  we  want  at 


our  meals ;  father  looks  at  us  with  such  ugly  eyes  if  we  ask  for 
more,  or  reach  for  a  biscuit  or  a  cookie,— as  if  he  just  longed 
to  strike  us.  He  never  speaks  to  any  of  us  at  the  table,  'cept 
when  we've  done  something ;  nor  even  to  mother." 

To  get  the  full  meaning  of  the  final  statement  one  but 
needed  to  see  the  wilted  little  woman  who  ^ared  the  parent- 
age of  a  growing  family,  doing  faithful  service.  Yet  this  man 
was  a  sober  and  industrious  mechanic  in  one  of  our  shoe- 
manufacturing  villages,  who  had  got  quite  a  start  in  the  world. 
He  provided  enough  for  his  family ;  the  trouble  was  he  chose 
to  consider  the  burden  rather  than  the  blessing,  and  in  so 
doing  he  had  fallen  into  cross-grained  and  surly  habits. 

Who  could  not  witness  to  the  chronic  grumbling  or  f retful- 
ness  of  some  fathers  and  mothers  on  account  of  having  so 
numerous  a  family,  or  because  the  daughters  were  all  girls,  or 
the  opposite,  because  the  sons  were  bojrs,  and  each  harder  to 
manage  than  half  a  dozen  of  the  gentler  sex  ? 

From  such  forbidding  pictures  it  is  delightful  to  turn  to 
others  as  charming  as  possible,  only  from  the  lovelight  that  is 
thrown  upon  them.  I  thought  so  the  other  day  when  in  a 
restaurant  whose  proprietor  is  a  woman,  I  heard  her  say  in 
reply  to  the  inquiry  of  a  regular  customer—"  Yes,  this  is  my 
baby,"  and  she  spared  a  hand  to  pat  affectionately  the  shoulder 
of  a  well-grown  girl  of  fourteen ;  *'  1  have  three  girls — sorry  I 
have  not  three  more.  That  would  be  none  too  many."  It  is 
more  than  a  dozen  years  since  this  woman  began  in  her  now 
quite  famous  place  of  entertainment  a  lone  figlit  with  the 
world  for  her  support  and  the  means  for  bringing  up  her 
family.  A  capacity  for  hard  work,  and  not  less  an  indomi- 
tably placid  and  cheerful  temper,  have  gained  the  victory. 

Finally,  there  is  a  refined  species  of  complaining  more 
gloomy  even  than  that  which  puts  itself  into  words,  as  an  at- 
mosphere dead-laden  with  fog  is  more  oppressively  disagree- 
able than  a  rain-pour.  "  God  bless  our  home,"  God  bless  all 
homes,  and  preserve  those  at  the  head  of  them  from  indulging 
in  moodiness,  under  whatsoever  trials.  The  substance  of  the 
appended  verses  was  told  me  by  '*  Kitty's  "  mother  herself. 
"Good  and  True." 
"  Good  night,"  pipes  Kitty  on  the  stairs. 

And  for  returning  message  lingers, 
"  Good  night,  nuunma— I'll  say  my  prayers." 
She  polls  her  sleeve  with  nerrons  fingers. 

"  O,  m«""!'*i  say  It  good  and  tme  1 " 

For  like  tome  bird  whose  nest  is  stolen 
The  answering  note  of  that  adien. 

And  Kitty's  tender  heart  was  swollen. 
She  tries  once  more— "Good  night,  mamma," 

A  fond,  glad  voice,  and  now  she  listens. 
Her  eyes  raised  to  the  evening  star 

That  through  the  cottage  ro<rf-tree  glistens. 

"Good  night,  and  go."   ■  ■  *   Was  this  her  due? 

A  sob  brave,  loving  Kitty  smothers ; 
"  Sweet  mamma,  say  it  good  and  true  I  " 

tfear  the  strong  pleading,  oh,  all  mothers  1 
X  know  not  if  she  won  at  last; 

So  much,  so  little  was  the  asking ; 
But  this :   Child  rearing  years  go  fast, 

With  their  much-mingled  joy  and  tasking. 
With  empty  hands,  in  silent  home. 

Muses  a  woman  oft  self-smitten ; 
Vain  tears  will  start  and  sighs  will  come. 

For  how  she  would  it  were  unwritten. 
That  e'er  she  grudged  in  selfish  mood 

The  mother's  milk  of  love,  the  token 
Of  pleased  content  in  motherhood. 

The  word  of  beauty,  rightly  spoken  1 

No  little  feet  go  up  her  stairs 
When  evening  lamps  and  stars  are  lighted ; 

Flits  there  no  angel  unawares. 
No  childhood  to  be  blest  or  b^ted  i 

Digitized  by  \s3Cavmie^.  Goodvm. 
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OifglMl  la  Good  HomBKuriira. 

OEBA. 

SOHETHING  FOK  THOSE  WHO  KNOW  BUT  LITTLE  ABOUT  IT. 

HERE  are  some  things  one  misses 
by  being  bom  north  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line.  One  of  them 
is  the  enjoyment  of  okra.  But 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who 
have  never  known  it  will  never 
realize  how  much  they  lose  in  not 
being  able  to  get  it.  So,  perhaps, 
it  is  evened  up  after  all.  That  it 
isn't  much  known  in  the  North  I 
am  convinced  from  repeated  un- 
successful attempts  to  find  it  in 
the  maricets.  I  went  once  to  a 
seed  store  to  get  the  seed,  think- 
ing that  I  would  raise  it  myself.  The  courteous  clerk 
informed  me  that  ocher  was  a  coloring  matter,  not  a  vege- 
table. "But,"  I  said,  "okra  is  what  I  want— not  ocher.  It  is 
a  vegetable  that  I  have  both  eaten  and  raised." 

**You  are  probably  thinking  of  something  else,"  he  said 
"  I  handle  seeds  all  the  time  and  I  am  sure  there  is  no  such 
vegetable  known." 

In  high  dudgeon  I  called  for  a  Vick's  catalogue  and  then 
and  there  convinced  that  d<^matic  youth  that  there  were 
more  vegetables  "  in  heaven  and  earth  than  were  dreamt  ot 
in  his  philosophy." 

To  those  accustomed  to  it  okra  is  a  most  delicious  dish, 
but  I  believe  a  love  for  it  is  generally  an  acquired  taste.  It 
has  a  mudlaginous  quality  that  is  disagreeable  to  some 
persons. 

It  is  easily  cultivated  in  a  warm  dimate,  but  the  pods,  to 
be  tender,  must  mature  quickly.  Otherwise  they  are  tough 
and  stringy.  It  is  a  very  prolific  bearer,  and  a  few  plants 
will  supply  a  family.  The .  seeds  should  be  sown  in  shallow 
drills  two  feet  apart,  the  plants  should  be  thinned  to  eight- 
een inches  and  the  earth  drawn  up  to  the  plant  as  it  continues 
to  grow.  The  pods  should  be  gathered  every  day  or  every 
other  day,  and  if  any  have  gone  past  the  time  of  using  they 
should  be  thrown  away  rather  than  be  left  to  take  the  strength 
of  the  plant. 

When  more  is  grown  than  can  be  used  from  day  to  day  it 
can  be  cut  in  half-inch  pieces  and  strung  for  drying.  Hang 
the  strings  thus  prepared  in  some  dry,  clean  place  and  it  will 
soon  be  ready  to  put  away  in  a  bag.  It  can  be  used  in  the 
winter  for  soups  or  even  stewed, — giving  it  more  time  to  cook 
than  when  green.  I  give  a  few  recipes  for  the  preparation  of 
okra  and  commend  it  to  my  Northern  sisters. 
Stewed  Okra. 

Select  tender,  green  pods.  Cut  off  the  tops  and  boil  in  clear 
water  till  tender.  Dnun  oS  the  water  and  turn  gently  wlA  a  fork 
to  break  the  pods.  Season  with  butter,  pepper  and  salt  Many 
persons  like  vin^ar  with  it,  but  this  can  be  added  at  the  table  if 
desired. 

Okra  on  Toaat. 

Prepare  as  above.  With  a  fork  turn  over  and  over  nntU  the 
pods  are  thonms^ly  broken  and  mixed.    Have  ready  toasted 
twead  dipped  in  salted  milk  and  battered.  Spread  the  mixture  on 
tiie  slices  and  serve  on  a  platter. 
Okra  Soup. 

Cut  up  and  skin  two  chickens,  with  two  onions  and  three  strips 
<^  sweet  middling.  Fry  this  in  a  skillet  (spider) ;  when  it  is  donn, 
pour  some  water  on  it  and  rinse  all  into  a  pot  filling  the  pot  two- 
thirds  full  of  water.  Put  in  a  quart  of  skinned  tomatoes  and  let 
them  cook  with  the  soup.  In  a  sauce  pan  cook  four  pints  of  okra. 
When  the  chicken  in  the  soup  has  boiled  long  enough  to  bone, 
pour  the  soup  through  the  colander,  so  as  to  take  out  all  of  the 
bones,  and  drop  in  the  pieces  <d  middlii^;.  Pull  the  diicken  into 


small  pieces,  and  put  bade  the  soup  to'bdl,  adfUng  the  okra. 

Salt  to  taste. 

Gumbo. 

Fry  two  chickens ;  also,  fry  one  quart  of  okra ;  cut  up  four  or 
five  tomatoes,  a  large  onion  and  parsley  to  taste.  While  frying 
pour  in  a  pint  or  more  of  boiling  water.  Stew  till  you  can  jrick 
the  bones  out  irf  the  chicken ;  add  a  teacupful  o£  cream  and  one  of 
rice  boiled  soft.  Add  cayenne  and  black  pepper,  salt  and  butter 
to  taste. 

Poor-Man's  Okra  Soup. 

Make  soup  from  the  carcass  of  a  chicken  or  turkey.  One-half 
hour  before  serving  put  in  one  quart  of  sliced  okra,  one  pint  of 
skinned  tomatoes  and  half  a  dozen  good  sized  potatoes,  sliced. 
Make  dumplings  of  ordinary  biscuit  dough  rolled  thin  and  cut  in 
squares.  Put  these  into  the  pot  and  boil  twenty  minutes  without 
removing  the  top.  In  serving  the  soup,  dip  from  the  ttottom  as 
the  vegetables  will  sink. 

— Rdtecca  Hart. 


Original  In  Good  HousBKBsriNO. 

BEBDZED. 


When  dainty  Spring  with  wakening  wand 

Unduuns  the  prisoned  flowerst 
And  trips  about  with  glance*  fond 
To  find  each  tender  bud  and  frond, 
The  house-plants  si^  with  longing  eye 
To  gather  'neatk  the  open  sky 

And  feel  the  freshening  showers. 

How  eagerly  they  drink  the  light  I — 

Like  children  kept  from  play,  ' 
While  others  frolic  full  in  sight,— 
They  stru^le  for  withheld  delight. 
And  press  the  pane  with  might  and  main^ 
Sweet  Freedom's  boundless  cup  to  dnin. 

Impatient  at  delay. 

When  warmer  Mows  the  breath  of  Spring 

The  prison  shackles  fall,— 
The  flowers  unfettered  fondly  cling 
To  garden  path,  and  fragrance  flit^ 
Oat  fsr  and  wide,  on  every  aide, 
At  dewy  dawn  and  eventide^ 

From  path  to  ivied  wall. 

A  rose-geraninm  I  grew 

Away  from  wandering  eyes. 
Because  it  lacked  the  tempting  hue 
Of  sister  flowers.  And  yet  it  threw 
A  sweeter  perfume,  day  by  day, 
Than  any  other  could  essay, 

For  bMS  and  butterflies. 

When  Jack  Frost  warned  with  fingers  hoar 

The  shivering  flowers  to  seek 
Protection  in  the  house  once  more, 
This  lonely  plant — neglected  sore — 
Was  left  to  die,  all  helplessly, 
Beneath  the  glittering,  frosty  sky, 

Scourged  by  the  north  winds  bleak. 

One  day  I  passed  with  footsteps  light 

The  ivied  wall  beside, 
My  gannentt  brushed  with  contact  light 
Itt  leaves— all  blackened  by  the  night— 
Which  sweetly  shed  around  my  head 
A  sad  reproach,  that  plauily  said,— 

**  Oar  sweetness  has  not  died  I " 

— Harry  HaydtH  Moore. 


Wb  learn  too  late 
Little  things  are  more  great. 
Hearts  like  oars  must  daily  be 
Fed  with  some  kind  mystery. 
Hidden  in  a  rocky  nook. 
Whispered  from  a  wayside  brook. 
Flashed  on  ansospecting  eyes, 
In  a  winged,  swift  surprise; 

One  Gondinious  ^^^^^iPciky 
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Original  in  Good  HouskRbeping. 

LimO  WITH  JOHH'8  BELATITE8. 
And  with  Our  Relations-in-uw  in  General. 

PROMINENT  judge,  giving  his 
decision  in  a  divorce  case  lately, 
remarked  that  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  unhappiness  in  mar- 
ried life  could  be  prevented,  were 
every  couple  to  live  alone  for  five 
years  after  marriage.  My  own 
experience  hais  been  a  most  happy 
one,  notwithstanding  that  three 
months  after  our  wedding-day  my, 
husband  asked  me  to  receive 
kindly  his  two  sisters  who  had 
cared  for  him  since  the  death  of 
both  parents,  many  years  before. 
Of  course  I  had  known  dunng  our  engagement  that  when 
John  married,  Dorothy  and  Mary  would  make  their  home 
with  him;  and  good  advice  had  not  been  wanting  from  ac- 
quaintances whom  it  concerned  not,  and  well-meaning  friends 
who  really  wished  my  happiness,  all  with  the  same  note  of 
warning  underlying  it.  "  My  dear,  never  live  with  your  hus- 
band's family."  "Begin  as  you  intend  to  go  through." 
"Show  them  that  you  intend  to  be  mistress  in  your  own 
house,"  etc.,  etc. 

(Let  me  remark  just  here,  that  it  has  often  been  a  matter  of 
considerable  wonderment  to  me,  why  some  of  the  best  and 
kindest-hearted  people  of  my  acquaintance,  seem  to  become 
possessed  with  a  very  demon  of  mischief-making  and  inter- 
ference when  the  question  arises  of  marrying  off  a  relative 
or  even  a  mere  acquaintance.) 

I  thought  over  matters  alone,  and  perhaps  prayed  a  little 
for  guidance,  for  in  my  heart  I  fear  I  did  look  forward  with 
some  nervousness  to  the  invasion  of  my  home  by  two  stran- 
gers, who  would  no  doubt  keep  an  eagle  eye  on  my  short- 
comings as  a  young  housekeeper.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
impossible  not  to  love  my  husband  still  more  for  the  affection 
he  bore  his  sisters,  and  I  concluded  not  unnaturally  that 
when  his  wife's  youth  faded  that  the  same  tenderness  would 
be  shown  her,  which  had  never  failed  them. 

So  it  was  finally  settled  and  they  came  to  us;  in  a  few 
days  apparently  feeling  quite  at  home;  though  candidly  I 
think  they  regarded  me  with  quite  as  much  dread  as  I  did 
them. 

John's  salary  was  not  large  and  we  had  taken  a  pretty  little 
flat,  so  as  everything  was  most  conveniently  arranged,  we 
three  women  decided  to  divide  the  lighter  housework  and 
cooking  between  us,  though  of  course  I  was  to  be  the  mistress. 

Now  came  the  rub.  I  soon  found  Dorothy  the  older  sister, 
to  be  a  most  capable  housekeeper,  and  as  John's  family  had 
lived  in  the  West  Indies,  of  course  there  were  many  dishes 
that  he  particularly  liked,  the  names  of  which  were  entirely 
new  to  me,  though  I  had  always  prided  myself  on  my  knowl- 
edge of  cookery. 

It  was  hard  to  answer  pleasantly  when  one's  husband  would 
remark  across  the  breakfast  table,  "  My  dear,  sister  will 
gladly  teach  you  what  you  do  not  know,"  for  in  the  first 
weeks  of  our  married  life  he  had  often  assured  me  that  he  was 
more  than  satisfied  to  see  how  well  my  own  mother  had 
trained  me. 

I  think  a  good  many  young  wives  can  sympathize  with  me 
when  I  say  that  trivial  as  the  causes  of  my  unhappiness  seem 
now  after  twenty  years  of  married  life,  yet  at  the  time  I  was 
genuinely  wretched,  and  felt  as  though  I  would  give  almost 
anything  to  Have  my  husband  and  my  home  all  to  myself 
again. 

After  much  inward  wrestling  however  I  finally  came  to  the 


obviously  common-sense  conclusion  that  after  all  it  was  no 
very  vital  cause  of  misery,  that  if  John  did  fully  appreciate 
roy  Saratoga  potatoes  and  scolloped  salmon,  he  should  oc- 
casionally  yearn  for  the  "  Hoppin  John"  and  "Skevensh" 
dear  to  his  boyhood  ;  so  I  pocketed  my  pride,  and  gave  Dor- 
othy to  understand  that  I  was  willing  to  learn  all  she  could 
teach  me. 

And  strange  to  say,  no  sooner  did  she  realize  that  I  no 
longer  resented  the  fact  that  she  too  was  able  to  contribme 
to  John's  comfort,  than  to  my  great  relief  she  changed  the 
slightly  hostile  attitude  she  had  atfirst-assumed  ;  for  she  was 
at  heart  really  an  excellent  woman,  and  confessed  that  she 
too  could  learn  much  from  me,  for  her  own  life  had  been  so 
full  of  care,  that  she  had  not  been  able  to  keep  abreast  with 
the  newer  methods,  of  labor-saving  and  making  our  homes 
pretty  as  well  as  comfortable  in  which  we  have  made  such 
advances  since  our  grandmothers'  time. 

After  that  the  rest  waseasy,  for  Mary,  the  second  sister,  was 
a  gentle  sweet-tempered  woman  to  whose  excellent  care  in  a 
trying  sickness  I  have  owed  my  life  more  than  once. 

I  have  often  blessed  the  day  when  my  two  sisteTS-iD-4aw 
came  to  live  with  me. 

Let  me  say,  however,  that  it  is  nothing  short  of  positive 
cruelty  for  mothers  to  allow  their  daughters  to  marry  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  most  homely  details  of  household  man- 
agement. 

I  can  easily  realize  that  my  own  lot  might  have  been  the 
too  common  one  of  petty  dissension  and  recrimination  that 
has  been  the  portion  of  many  of  my  friends,  who  taken  from 
a  life  of  comparative  uselessness,  find  themselves  compelled 
to  live  with  perhaps  a  mother-in-law  who  naturally  is  not  ftis* 
posed  to  view  her  son's  bride  through  his  partial  eyes. 

The  outcome  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  that  the  young 
wife  suddenly  awakens  to  the  fact  that  the  lover  who  feigned 
indifference  to  such  prosaic  matters  as  eating  and  drinking 
has  suddenly  developed  what  seems  to  her  an  absurdly  seri- 
ous interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  his  stomach. 

Too  proud  to  admit  her  ignorance  she  loftily  tells  him  that 
"Mamma  always  attended  to  the  housekeeping.  She  never 
allowed  me  to  do  anything  menial." 

Then  steps  in  John's  well-meaning  but  injudicious  mother, 
or  sister  perhaps,  with  the  stem  resolve  that  his  digestion  and 
comfort  shall  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  inexperien<%  of  a  mere 
chit  of  a  girl.  Aprisf  The  mual  sequel  of  tears,  appeals 
from  both  sides  to  poor  John,  who  loyally  trying  to  stand  \sy 
his  marriage  vows,  and  protect  and  cherish  the  delicate 
creature  who  depends  only  on  him ;  yet  finds  himself  guiltily 
wondering  why  Arabella  seems  to  have  changed  in  some  way, 
does  not  look  as  bewitching,  viewed  across  a  breakfast  of 
muddy  coffee  and  fried  beefsteak  as  in  her  mother's  pretty 
little  cottage,  where  everything  was  so  daintily  appointed. 

Dear  young  wives,  a  little  foresight  some  years  before  mar- 
riage, and  training  not  at  a  fashionable  cooking  school,  but  in 
your  own  home  kitchens,  would  smooth  the  inevitable  diffi- 
culties in  your  married  life  so  effectually  that  you  could  face 
undaunted  even  the  dreaded  lot  of  living  with  your  lelations- 
in-law. 

—Mrs.  Edward  A.  Perfail. 


Love — such  a  slender  moon,  ^ing  ap  and  up, 
Waxing  so  fast  from  night  to  night. 
And  swelling  like  an  orange  flower-bud,  bright. 

Fated,  methought,  to  round  us  as  to  a  golden  cup. 
And  hold  to  my  own  two  lips  life's  best  of  wine, 

Host  beautiful  crescent  moon, 
Ship  of  the  sky  I 
Across  the  unfurrowed  reaches  sailing  high. 

Methought  it  would  come  my  way  full  soon, 
I^en  with  blessings  that  were  i^tT^IImine, 

A  golded  ship,  ?(iJ^I»iyBtl»0^  iio<r«*(ri! 
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OHIIiBBEFB  TOIOES. 

"  God  gave  to  the  eye  its  soft  splendor. 

To  the  form  the  sweet  grace  of  a  cloud, 

To  the  heart  its  rich  treasure  of  feeling; 

But  mid  all  the  gifts  He  endowed 

The  race  His  love  vouchsafed  to  fashion, 

With  which  to  bewail  or  rejoice, 

And  show  all  that  fills  our  existence. 

Yet  precious  of  all  is  the  \o\c6"~Alfred  B.  Street. 

SO  little  attention  is  paid  to  a  child's  speaking  voice  that 
the  thought  of  any  possibility  of  its  improvement  comes 
with  all  the  force  of  a  new  idea.  In  these  days  when 
the  subject  of  physical  culture  is  so  rapidly  gaining  ground 
this  important  detail  should  not  be  omitted: 

When  a  child  speaks,  it  uses  a  voice  which  all  about  it 
recc^nize  as  belonging  to  that  special  child.  The  French 
call  this  individuality  of  tone  timbre,  the  Germans  call  it 
ton-farbe  (tone-color),  but  perhaps  our  English  word  quality 
defines  it  as  well  as  any.  Quality  is  the  resultant  of  a  natural 
action  of  vocal  organs  more  or  less  perfectly  formed.  It  is 
seldom  that  there  is  any  malformation  in  these  parts,  but  a 
child  often  starts  in  life  with  some  hereditary  tendency  to  use 
these  organs  incorrectly.  And  it  is  to  arrest  this  tendency  at 
the  very  beginning  that  all  eiforts  should  be  directed. 

This  delicate  voice  is  produced,  as  every  one  knows,  by  the 
lungs  sending  through  the  wind-pipe  a  current  of  air  which 
causes  the  larynx  to  vibrate.  These  vibrations  pass  into  a 
variable  cavity  above,  consisting  of  the  pharynx,  mouth  and 
nose.  And  it  is  just  here  that  the  trouble  arises,  for  the  plac- 
ing of  the  voice  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  By  placing  is 
meant  the  point  where  these  vibrations  strike ;  if  they  strike 
the  pharynx  it  gives  a  deep,  guttural  voice,  if  they  are 
thrown  into  the  roof  of  the  mouth  or  head,  the  voice  is  high 
and  squeaky,  and  if  they  are  expelled  through  the  nose, 
the  tones  become  nasal.  These  three  are  the  roost  com- 
mon faults,  but  there  are  numberless  degrees  of  each.  The 
difference  may  be  detected  not  only  by  the  ear,  but  by  the 
sense  of  feeling.  After  a  little  practice,  one  can  easily  place 
his  voice  where  he  chooses  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  the 
present  purposes;  and  in  the  case  of  a  young  child  the 
teaching  can  best  be  done  by  imitation.  Being  careful  to 
place  your  own  voice  correctly,  call  his  attention  to  the  sound 
and  then  imitate  the  placing  he  uses.  If  the  child  repeat  this 
after  you,  he  will  soon  feel  the  difference  as  well  as  hear  it, 
and  with  a  little  judicious  care  the  improvement  in  his  voice 
will  be  noticeable  in  a  short  time.  As  in  the  correction  of 
any  habit,  he  will  require  constant  attention,  for  you  have  to 
contend  with  the  partially  formed  habit  of  wrong  placing  and 
the  tendency  to  this  habit 

Another  thing  demanding  consideration  is  the  matter  of 
articulation.  Who  has  not  noticed  the  lazy  method  of  speech 
some  children  use?  Lisping  comes  under  this  head.  In 
cases  where  the  voice  is  not  objectionable,  the  way  in  which 
the  words  are  moulded  mars  the  whole  effect.  This  should 
be  comparatively  easy  to  correct,  however,  for  children  natur- 
ally use  the  pronunciation  of  those  about  them,  and  all  that 
we  need  do  is  to  pay  a  little  extra  attention  to  their  own  artic- 
ulation and  time  will  do  the  rest.  Who  can  admire  a  pret^ 
boy  with  ruddy  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes  quite  so  much  after 
one  has  heard  him  say,  "  Please-'me-Tve-'n-ap'le  ? "  It  is 
just  as  easy  and  does  not  take  any  longer  to  say,  *'  Please  may 
I  have  an  apple"  than  it  does  to  repeat  the  jaigon  above. 
Not  that  we  would  make  the  children  precise  and  prudish  in 
such  matters.  These  points,  of  course,  should  not  be  ex- 
a^rated, — '*  All  growth  is  a  slow  process." 

So  much  of  the  physical  conditions  of  voice,  but  the  broader 
and  subtler  field  of  mental  and  spiritual  causes  are  not  to  be 
neglected.   Oken  declares  "  the  ciy  of  an  animal  to  be  an 


expresinon  of  its  innermost."  So  in  human  beings  the  voice 
mirrors  inward  states.  Can  we  expect  sweet  tones  from  a 
child  whose  petty,  querulous  disposition  has  never  been  con- 
trolled? The  voice  of  childhood  has  not,  and  never  should 
have  the  complexity  of  meaning  that  an  older  person's  has ; 
but  its  intrinsic  qualities  should  be  vitality,  frankness  and 
sweetness.  An  exafi^rated  drawl  is  never  attractive,  it 
savors  too  much  of  indolen<%  and  affectation,  with  which 
childhood  should  have  nothing  to  do. 

Let  the  children's  voices  reflect  the  sunshine  in  which  they 
play  with  a  suggestion  of  the  freshness  of  the  Nature  about 
them.  And  when  it  is  necessary  to  scold  the  little  things, 
don't  use  a  harsh,  loud  voice ;  speak  to  them  temperately  and 
firmly,  for  if  you  yield  to  your  temper,  in  a  few  days  you  will 
hear  a  lecture  delivered  to  dolls  in  the  same  high  key  and 
wonder  "where  in  the  world  the  child  could  have  heard  such 
a  dreadful  voice  I "  On  the  other  hand,  do  not  allow  the  chil- 
dren to  raise  their  voices  in  passion ;  if  they  once  acquire  the 
habit  of  speaking  in  a  soft,  low  tone,  this  same  habit  will  be 
of  assistance  in  governing  a  quick  temper. 

The  matter  of  the  child's  voice  is  but  one  of  the  number- 
less themes  of  which  a  mother  and  teacher  must  think.  We 
do  not  ask  undivided  attention  to  this  one  point,  only  a  little 
care,  wisely  bestowed.  We  must  remember,  too,  that  there 
is  much  in  the  bestowal  of  care.  The  labor  of  teaching  may 
be  lessened  one  half,  if  instead  of  an  hour's  lecture  once  a 
week,  five  minutes  be  spent  on  the  subject  every  day.  Es- 
pecially is  this  true  in  the  case  of  young  children,  from  whose 
small  minds  ideas  pass  quickly. 

Surely  it  is  worth  trying  for— a  good  voice.  A  voice  which 
can  persuade  or  restrain,  caress  or  rebuke.  It  is  a  help  in 
the  progression  towards  the  perfection  for  which  we  are  all 
striving. 

— L.  Helena  Crumett. 

Original  in  Good  HousMKunif  a. 

CLOTHES  OLEAimia. 

Soiled  and  faded  black  cashmere  may  be  made  to  look  al- 
most as  good  as  new  by  waging  in  soapsuds,  rinsing  in  water 
and  then  putting  in  water  with  so  much  bluing  in  it  that  it 
looks  black.  The  cloth  is  to  lie  In  this  for  some  time,  as  long 
as  over  night  if  it  is  much  faded.  Do  not  wring  the  cloth 
after  taking  from  the  water,  but  hang  up  to  dry  in  a  shady 
place.  If  the  gown  is  elaborately  trimmed,  the  trimming  may 
better  be  ripped  off  and  treated  in  this  separately.  Dark-blue 
cashmere  can  be  made  to  look  beautiful  if  renewed  in  this 
way.  For  silk  cleaning,  paper  and  a  hot  iron  is  the  old  and 
best  method.  Put  brown  paper  under  the  grease  spot,  on  a 
board,  and  over  the  spot  place  several  sheets  of  the  paper. 
With  a  meditun  heated  iron  press  firmly  on  top  and  several 
times  renew  the  sheet  of  paper  next  to  the  silk  on  top.  The 
paper  will  finally  absorb  all  the  grease.  This  method  is  ap- 
plicable to  any  unwashable  cloth,  except  velvet,  plush,  etc. 

Ammonia  is  a  favorite  substance  for  cleaning  clothing. 
The  ammonia  should  be  well  diluted  with  water— 15  drops  are 
enough  in  a  small  basin  of  water.  A  piece  of  flannel  is  satur- 
ated with  this  dilution  and  rubbed  on  the  grease  spot  until  it 
is  removed ;  after  which  that  place  on  the  cloth  is  sponged  off 
with  clear  water.  Dry  somewhat  and  iron  when  damp.  Am- 
monia water  is  also  recommended  to  remove  the  shiny  look 
from  a  black  coat,  but  it  is  not  good  for  much  for  this  pur- 
pose. Strong  black  coffee,  to  which  have  been  added  a  few 
drops  of  ammonia,  is  said  to  be  good  for  cleansing  a  black 
coat  that  needs  a  thorough  renovating. 


Our  sweet  illusions  only  die 

Fulfilling  love's  sure  prophecy ; 

And  every  wish  for  better  things 

An  undreamed  beautjc^nearer  \ixvci%^—Wkittiex^  L 
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THE  HI8T0BT  AVD  POBTBY  OF  FIH8. 

The  Pin  That  it  is  a  Sin  to  Steal. 

NTIQUARIANS  differ  as  to  the  history  of 
pins.  We  are  told  that  they  are  of  modern 
invention — some  writers  asserting  that  they 
were  invented  and  brought  into  use  about 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Others  tell  us  that  Anne  of  Bohemia,  first 
queen  of  Richard  11,  [1367-1394]  intro- 
duced them  into  England.  But  metal  pins 
were  used  in  dressing  the  hair  of  Greek  and 
Roman  ladies,  and  ivory  pins  have  been 
found  in  some  of  the  ancient  British  bar- 
rows. But  though  the  precise  date  of  their 
introduction  into  England  is  uncertain,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  were  a  luxury,  and  for  a  long  time  comparatively  rare. 
Garments  were  fastened  in  many  and  various  ways,—**  with 
strings,  laces  with  points,  and  skewers  of  wood  and  of  metal." 
Among  savage  nations,  and  in  times  of  peculiar  destitution 
among  civilized  peoples,  thorns  have  taken  the  place  usually 
filled  by  pins.  Virgil,  describing  the  wretched  Greek  captive, 
Achemenides,  mentions  his  clothing  fastened  with  thorns, 
{consertum  tegumen  spinis). 

Literature  has  not  disdained  to  mention  pins,  as  Shake- 
speare's pages  testify.  The  princely  Hamlet,  fearless  of 
danger,  says : 

"  I  do  not  set  my  life  it  a  pin's  fee." 

The  afHicted  Queen  of  England,  proposing  to  her  com- 
panions to  listen  to  the  conversation  of  the  gardeners,  says : 
"  My  wretchedness  unto  a  row  of  pins 
They'll  talk  of  ttatc."—JlicAard //. 

A  great  Shakespearean  critic  considers  this  passage  of  value 
as  "showing  that  pins  were  put  up  in  the  same  way  three 
hundred  years  ago  as  now." 

Though  small,  they  are  by  no  means  unimportant  '*  Dear 
me  I  what  signifies  a  pin  ? "  were  the  haughty  words  of  the 
heroine  of  a  poem  of  Jane  Taylor's,  dear  to  a  generation  now 
past.  But  she  soon  saw  the  value  of  the  slighted  object, 
when,  at  the  hour  appointed  for  the  pleasure-party, 

"  The  carriage  rattled  to  the  door. 
Then  rattled  fast  away ; 

But  poor  Eliza  was  not  in, 

For  want  of  jast  a  single  pin  I  " 

The  story  is  told  of  a  poor  3roung  man  seeking  business, 
that,  having  applied  for  a  situation  and  been  refused,  he  was 
walking  away,  sad  and  well-nigh  disheartened,  when  he 
stopped  to  pick  up  a  pin  lying  on  the  ground.  The  wealthy 
merchant  into  whose  service  he  had  just  failed  to  obtain 
admission,  was  looking  from  the  window  and  saw  him.  He 
had  himself  risen  from  poverty  by  his  own  exertions;  he  was 
struck  by  this  incident,  and,  accustomed  to  judge  of  character 
by  trifles,  he  believed  the  young  man  would  prove  honest  and 
careful.  He  ordered  him  to  be  called  back,  gave  him  employ- 
ment, and  a  pin  laid  the  foundation  of  wealth  and  success. 

These  trifles  have  done  better  work.  Many  years  ago  a 
certain  Polish  nobleman  was  imprisoned  for  having,  it  was 
said,  spoken  insulting  words  concerning  the  Russian  govern- 
ment. History  has  told  us  of  many  a  captive  whose  prison- 
hours  have  been  cheered  by  the  converse  of  friends  and  the 
enjoyment  of  favorite  studies ;  but  for  him  was  no  alleviation. 
No  companion  relieved  his  loneliness,  and  had  he  been 
allowed  any  means  of  employment,  the  daricness  of  his  dun- 
geon would  have  prevented  his  making  use  of  them.  But  he 
discovered  in  his  clothing  four  pins,  which  supplied  that 
great  want,  "  something  to  do."  Dropping  them  on  the  floor 
of  his  dungeon  he  would  search,  groping  in  the  darkness, 
until  he  found  them.  To  do  this  was  his  sole  occupation,  and 


it  was  his  belief  that  only  the  employment  thus  furnished  had 
preserved  his  reason.  When,  after  six  years'  imprisonmeiit, 
the  news  of  his  freedom  was  brought  him,  he  was  on  tbe 
ground  hunting  for  one  pin  which  had  been  for  two  days  miss- 
ing. The  four  pins,  bent  and  corroded,  were  set  in  a  brooch 
and  worn  by  his  wife,  to  whom  they  were  more  predous  than 
gems. 

Superstition  has  not  forgotten  the  pin.  Like  other  pointed 
articles,  it  is  "  to  be  lent,  not  given,"  and  we  are  teld  in 
strains  embodying  equal  measure  of  truth  and  poetry: 

**  See  a  pin  and  pick  it  up, 

All  the  day  you'll  have  good  luck." 

Law  has  deigned  to  notice  the  pin.  Not  long  before  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Heniy  VIII,  a  law  was  passed  entitled 
**An  Acte  for  the  true  Makyng  of  Pynnes,"  enacting  that  die 
price  should  not  be  "  more  than  6r.  Bd.  a  thousand."  In  the 
days  when  pins  were  rare  they  were  a  very  acceptable  pres- 
ent ;  *'  instead  of  the  gifts,  a  composition  was  sometimes 
received  in  money ; "  this  was  called,  course,  pin-money,  2 
term  which  has  been  extended  to  a  sum  of  money  secured 
by  a  husband  on  his  marriage  for  the  private  expenses  d  iis 
wife."  Addison  has  recorded  his  dislike  of  what  he  caHs 
*'  the  doctrine  of  pin-money ; "  "  it  is,"  he  writes  in  1711-12, 
"  of  late  date,  and  it  is  for  the  interests  of  both  sexes  to  keep 
it  from  spreading."  He  proposed  "needle-money"  as  a 
better  name,  as  it  would  have  implied  something  of  good 
housewifery." 

—Pamela  McArtkur  Ok. 
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HIS  BEST  aiBL. 

Not  a  word  was  missed  in  spelling. 

Nor  was  broken  any  rule, 
So  Ben's  step  was  with  the  music 

Marching  proudly  out  of  school. 
O'er  the  stile  he  bounded  quickly. 

With  a  hurrah  and  a  shout ; 
And  the  boys  and  ^rU  kept  vHdag ; 

"What  on  eartb  is  Ben  about?" 

In  the  shop  below  the  comer, 

Soon  Ben  stepped  and  looked  them  o'er,— 
All  those  valentines  just  opened,— 

While  the  girls  peered  through  the  door. 
And  he  whispered  to  the  shopman. 

With  his  heart  all  in  a  wbirly— 
"  I  must  have  the  best  in  stock,  nr, 

'Tis  to  send  to  my  best  girl  I " 

Was  it  blue-eyed  Agnes  Cummings  ? 

Could  it  be  that  black-eyed  Bess  ? 
Or,  perhaps,  'twas  Kitty  Wilbur?— 

No,  the  shopman  could  not  guess. 
Soon  Ben  chose  one,  'twas  to  pretty. 

Quite  unlike  any  other; 
Then  he  whispered  to  the  shopman, — 

"  My  best  girl  is  my  mother  I  " 

"  Girls,  these  days,  are  queer  and  flighty, 

Very  friendly,  then  cool. 
And  just  because  a  fellow  doesn't 

Always  walk  by  plumb  and  rule. 
But  the  mothezs  understand  ds; 

Mine's  the  one  that  I  He  too. 
Now  I'm  off.   When  mother  gets  this. 

How  I  wonder  what  she'll  do  I " 

"  You  are  right,"  the  shopman  answered ; 

"Always  stidE  to  mother,  boy." 
And  Ben  bounded  through  the  doorway. 

Whistling  loudly  in  his  joy. 
Then  the  girls  walked  oS  together. 

Wondering  much  which  one  would  get 
Valentine, "  O,  just  the  sweetest  I " 

But  those  girls  are  wondering  jtt 

—Susan  Teatt  Pmy- 
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FAHILT  FA8HI0VS  AID  FAHOIES. 

Housrkbbpbr's  Supplies  for  February  Sewing— Hemstitched 
Shkkts  and  Pillow  Cases— Luxurious  Bedding  and 
Comfortables. 
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HOUSEHOLD  LINEN. 

HE  midwinter  weeks  have  long  been  re- 
served by  provident  housewives  for  reno- 
vating their  household  supplies  of  bedding 
and  linen  and  preparing  simple  gowns  ot 
cotton  and  white  nainsook  and  mull  for 
summer.  The  supply  of  household  linens 
and  cottons  was  never  more  attractive 
than  now.  The  shops  are  making  a  feature 
of  hemstitched  sheets  and  pillow-cases  in 
linen  and  of  the  dainty  hemstitched  white  towels  which  are 
now  sold  at  prices  within  every  one's  reach.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, however,  that  few  of  the  hemstitched  sheets  offered 
for  sale  are  long  enough  for  an  ordinary  bed.  In  order  to 
gain  a  paltry  quarter  of  a  yard  in  length  the  manufacturers 
have  in  most  instances  cut  their  sheets  so  they  measure,  after 
hemming,  only  two  yards  and  a  quarter.  The  majority  of 
careful  makers  of  bedding  make  their  sheets  two  yards  and 
three-quarters  long  before  hemming;  this  leaves  a  sheet, 
when  hemmed,  of  over  two  and  a  haU  yards  in  length.  In 
purchasing  all  sheets  and  bedding  the  greatest  care  is  neces- 
sary. Measurement  of  all  kinds  must  be  carefully  made,  for 
few  household  goods  are  exactly  what  they  claim  to  be.  The 
amount  of  time  and  confusion  which  would  be  saved  if  every- 
thing sold  in  shops  was  just  as  it  is  represented  to  be,  can 
hardly  be  estimated.  It  is  probable  the  merchant  would  be  a 
greater  gainer  even  than  the  customer,  the  deception  of 
trade  measurements  cause  such  continual  trouble  in  changing 
goods.  Every  successful  shop-keeper  has  long  ago  learned  the 
old  axiom  that  "  honesty  is  the  best  policy  "  and  would  gladly 
be  freed  from  the  annoyance  of  continually  explaining  that 
certain  plain  figures  showing  the  size  of  goods  are  to  be  taken 
in  a  "Pickwickian"  or  trade  sense.  The  linen  sheets  which 
are  quoted  as  falling  short  of  a  housekeeper's  standard  limit 
of  length,  two  yards  and  a  half,  actually  are  marked  ten- 
quarters  square. 

BED  BLANKETS. 

Bed  blankets  exhibit  even  more  strikingly  the  deceptions  of 
trade-marks.  A  blanket  measuring  thirteen  quarters,  the 
largest  size  made,  if  of  pure  California  wool,  will  not  usually 
measure  more  than  eigh^-four  inches  in  width  by  ninety  in 
length.  A  blanket  of  cotton  and  wool  will  measure  more  in 
the  same  size.  The  cause  of  this,  manufacturers  say,  is  that 
blankets  are  measured,  not  by  their  size  when  ready  for  sale, 
but  by  the  size  of  the  frames  on  which  they  are  stretched  to 
dry  after  manufacture.  This  may  be  so,  but  it  seems  difficult 
to  believe  that  any  blanket  measuring  three  yards  and  a 
quarter  on  the  frames  should  shrink  to  less  than  two  yards 
and  a  half  off  from  them.  Conscientious  merchants  fre- 
quently publish  the  exact  size  of  blankets  opposite  the  trade- 
mark, but  this  is  not  the  rule.  It  is  not  advisable  to  buy  any 
sheeting  for  a  double  bed  except  the  ten-quarter  width.  This 
sheeting  in  standard  grades  measures  exactly  what  it  should. 
Twelve-quarter  sheeting  is  no  longer  manufactured.  The 
blankets  measuring  eighty  inches  in  width  are  the  suitable 
size  for  a  double  bed ;  anything  narrower  is  uncomfortable. 

DOWN  AND  WOOL  COMFORTABLES. 

Down  and  wool  comfortables  sold  in  the  shops  are  seldom 
over  two  yards  in  width.  This  is  too  narrow  for  a  double  bed, 
and  the  only  alternative  is  to  make  comfortables  at  home. 
Cotton  comfortables  have  long  ago  been  condemned  by 
physicians,  and  if  one  cannot  afford  the  luxuiy  of  down  or 


wool  it  is  better  to  depend  entirely  on  blankets.  The  chenp, 
so-called  "down"  comfortables  in  shops  are  usually  tilled 
with  fine  geese  feathers.  Arctic  doVn  is  nothing  more  than 
the  down  of  the  German  goose.  This  weighs  more  and  is  not 
as  desirable  as  eider  down.  Moreover  it  is  very  difficult  to 
work  in,  as  minute  particles  of  the  feathers  fill  the  atmos- 
phere whenever  it  is  stirred,  covering  everything  and  causing 
breathing  to  be  uncomfortable.  Eider  down,  on  the  contrary, 
stays  in  place  like  cotton  and  can  be  as  easily  handled.  A 
good  eider  down  can  be  bought  easily  at  eight  dollars  a 
pound  from  wholesale  dealers  in  feathers.  It  may  be  some- 
times obtained  at  a  cheaper  price,  as  the  Arctic  down  is  now  so 
freely  used  that  the  genuine  article  often  sells  low.  The 
down  of  the  eider  duck  is  gray  or  drab,  never  white,  and  is 
the  only  down  that  stays  where  it  is  put  and  does  not  fly 
about  in  the  atmosphere.  A  good  eider  down  quilt  ten- 
quarters  square  will  cost  from  $25  to  f  30  made  at  home  and 
covered  with  India  silk  or  wool  challie ;  the  choice  of  cover- 
ing grading  the  cost  Next  to  a  down  comfortable  is  one 
filled  with  camel's-hair  wool,  which  is  now  sold  at  about 
seventy-five  cents  a  pound.  This  wool  makes  an  exception- 
ally luxurious  comfortable  and  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Jaeger  system  should  be  covered  with  some  wooleu 
fabric  like  fine  cashmere  wool  chalHe.  Ordinary  sheep's 
wool  makes  an  excellent  bed-covering  though  considerably 
heavier  and  consequently  not  equal  to  camel's-hair  wool. 

PILLOWS  AND  BEDDING. 

Most  good  housekeepers  have  learned  the  value  of  a  genuine 
hair  mattress  so  that  no  word  of  caution  seems  necessary, 
but  the  frequent  tricks  that  are  resorted  to  for  deception 
render  it  doubly  necessary  that  the  housekeeper  take  heed 
where  her  mattresses  are  sent  to  be  renovated  and  to  whom 
they  are  sent.  It  is  a  far  better  plan  to  have  all  such  work 
done  at  home,  but  this  is  quite  a  difficult  matter,  as  uphol- 
sterers grumble  about  the  lack  of  conveniences  at  houses  and 
prefer  to  do  this  work  at  their  shops.  It  is  not  the  exception, 
but  the  rule  to  deceive  in  these  matters.  The  camel's-hair 
wool  menrioned  for  comfortables  makes  a  luxurious  bed,  that 
costs  about  the  same  as  white  horse-hair.  As  made  by  the 
Jaeger  system,  these  mattresses  are  covered  with  woolen 
drill.  The  double  mattress  in  one  piece  made  up  in  this  way 
costs  about  forty-nine  dollars. 

Considerable  misunderstanding  often  results  from  house- 
keepers failing  to  comprehend  that  a  feather  with  almost  no 
stem,  almost  as  light  therefore  as  down,  will  weigh  so  much 
less  in  the  same  bulk,  that  half  the  quantity  of  feathers  by 
weight  are  required  as  for  a  heavier  feather.  A  pillow  that 
weighs  more  than  tivo  and  a  half  pounds  to  a  tick,  twenty-two 
by  twenty-eight  inches  in  size,  is  too  heavy  to  be  economical. 
It  is  true  that  such  light  feathers  will  cost  a  dollar  and  twenty 
(xnts  a  pound,  but  it  will  require  five  pounds  of  seventy-five 
cent  feathei^  to  fill  the  same  tick,  and  the  pillow  of  expensive 
feathers  wrill  cost  only  three  dollars,  while  the  pillow  of 
cheaper  feathers  will  cost  three  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents. 
A  pillow  of  camel's-hair  wool  and  one  of  down  are  delightful 
additions  to  the  lounge  where  it  is  difficult  to  get  enough 
pillows.  Here,  usually  a  small  pillow  filled  with  balsam  fir  is 
placed.  Persons  who  suffer  from  headaches  and  rush  of 
blood  to  the  head  and  infant  children  should  use  a  hair 
pillow  to  sleep  upon. 

— Helena  Rowe. 


Eternal  Hope  I  when  yonder  spheres  snblime 
Pesl'd  their  first  notes  to  sonnd  tfae  march  of  time, 
Thy  joyous  youth  began,  bat  not  to  bde 
When  all  thy  sister  planets  had  decay'd; 
When  wrapt  in  flames  the  clouds  of  ether^low,  ■ 
And  heaven',  last  thundep^^^^^i^gri^^  [e 
Thou,  andismay  d,  shall  o'er  tm  nuns  smile,  O 
And  lifht  thy  torch  at  Natore's  (oneral  ^le.— Csai^^M/. 
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THE  OOZT  OOBHEB. 

Wthave  several  contritions  for  our  "Co^  Comer''  depart- 
ment^ every       worthy  of  ptAKcatUm^  which  dc  not  appear  for 
the  reason  that  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  not 
given.   Only  such  contributions  will  be  printed  in  any  department 
of  Good  Housekebpino  as  are  accompamed  fy'the  name  and 
address  of  the  writer.  ______ 

A  VERY  PARTICULAR  NOTICE. 

If  "Mrs.  H.  W.  W."  of  Frankfort,  Ky.,  will  read  the  above 
atanding  paragraph  and  govern  herself  accordingly,  the  paper  sent 
us  under  date  of  January  25,  will  be  printed,  otherwise  not. 

In  this  connection  we  beg  to  say  once  more  and  emphatically, 
that  communications  sent  to  Good  Housbkbepino,  of  whatever 
name  or  nature,  without  the  full  address  of  the  writer— for  proper 
identification  only,  and  **  not  for  publication  "  without  the  writer's 
permission— will  follow  an  army  of  their  "  illustrious  predecessors  " 
in  the  grand  procession  which  is  coDstautly  on  the  march  from  the 
printing  office  waste  basket  to  the  paper-mill  and  "  no  questions 
asked."— ^^AVior  ^GooD  Housekeeping. 


ICINQ. 

Editor  ^Gooo  HousxKEEPiNa : 

Can  any  one  give  a  nice  recipe  for  soft  idng,  such  as  we  find  on 
Angel  Food  and  Fenny  Pound  Cake  at  the  baker's  ?     J.  C.  K. 
.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.   

about  asphodels. 

EtStor  4^  Good  Hovskkeefino: 

Can  any  reader  of  Good  Hovsekeefiho,  East  or  West,  North 
or  South,  give  any  infonnation  about  Asphodels?  How  and 
when  planted?  £.  P. 

Conn.  Valley.   

home-made  crackers. 

Editor  ef  Good  Housbkeeping  : 

Has  any  one  of  Good  Housekeeping's  many  readers  a  good 
recipe  for  making  home-made  crackers,  that  they  would  furnish 
for  the  benefit  of  A  Young  Housekeeper. 

Springfield,  Mass.   

pillow  shams. 

Editor  of  Good  Houskkskpino  : 

May  I  ask  Jeaoette  Smith  to  specify  in  particular  how  large  the 
pillows  should  be  she  speaks  of  in  her  article  on  "  Practical  Fancy 
Work,"  in  Good  Housekeeping  No.  93,  also  how  fine  should  the 
cord  be  to  make  the  frii^,  what  number  I  mean  ?    Mrs.  A.  M. 

Elkton,  Dakota.  . 

more  light  wanted. 

Editor  «^  Good  Houskkkepimg  : 

Will  Mrs.  A.  B.  Ackerman  kindly  tell  us  what  quantity  of  flour 
to  use  in  her  **  Lady  Fingera,"  and  in  her  Chocolate  Eclairs.  For 
the  sake  of  beginners  I  think,  if  she  would  please  tell  what  is  to 
be  done  with  the  prepared  chocolate  they  would  undnstand  better. 

RoCKFORD,  III.   .  H.  M.  J. 

OVEN  THERMOMETERS. 
E^^  <^  Good  Houskkekpimg  : 

Wilt  you  please  answer  through  your  correspondence  column, 
where  we  can  buy  an  oven  thermometer,  and  the  price ;  as  I  have 
seen  them  mentioned  a  number  of  times  in  the  magazine,  and 
know  several  people  who  would  like  to  have  them  but  do  not  know 
of  any  place  in  this  city  where  they  may  be  had.  M.  F.  P. 

Alleghany  City,  Pa.  

white  sponge  cake. 

Editor  ef  Gooi>  Housekeeping: 

G.  G.  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  asks  for  a  good  redpe  for  white 
sponge  cake.  The  following  is  very  good. 

W  HrrB  Sponge  Cake.— One  and  onc-lia)f  cupfuls  of  pulverized  sugar, 
one  cupful  erf  flour  after  tt  is  sifted,  one  teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar, 
and  the  whites  of  eleven  eRS.  Stf  t  the  flour  and  cream  of  tartar  four 
times.  Then  ase  on«  cupful  after  it  is  sifted  the  four  times.  Beat  the 


eggs  sti£F,  then  add  the  sugar  and  one  teaspoonful  of  rose  extract  Add 
flour,  beat  lightly  but  thoroughly.   Bake  fn  an  nngreased  tin  40  minaiei 

RocKFORD,  III.    C.  M.  A. 

FURNITURE  POLISH. 

Editor  of  Good  Housekeeping  : 

Will  some  one  please  tell  me  in  your  Cozy  Corner  what  kind  of 
polish  or  varnish  will  make  old  mahogany  or  walnut  furniture  look 
like  new.  Please  to  give  the  exact  quantity  of  mixture  used,  and 
greatly  oblige  one  of  the  constant  readers  of  Good  House- 
keeping, which  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  maga- 
zines published.  Mrs.  £.  W. 

Aurora,  Nevada.   

baking  powder  and  lemon  pie  frosting. 
Editor  if  Good  Housekeeping  : 

Will  some  one  tell  me  why  in  the  use  of  Royal  Baking  Powder, 
my  biscuits  have  sometimes  a  fine  speckled  appearance  on  tbe 
crusts,  though  carefully  sifted  with  the  flour  more  than  once,  and 
how  this  nuy  be  avoided.  Also  how  to  prevent  tbe  frosting  upon 
lemon  pies,  puddings,  etc.,  withdrawing  from  the  edge  of  the  phte 
or  dish  after  standing  a  few  hours.  H. 

Nbwtoh  Highlands,  Mass. 


CARPET  AND  PORTIERE  WEAVING. 
Editor  of  Good  Housekeeping  : 

If  "  C."  of  West  Newton,  Mass.,  will  send  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Noycs 
Woodward  of  West  Newbury,  Mass.,  she  will  get  the  necessaiy 
information  about  carpets.  Visitors  to  the  Women^s  Department 
of  the  Mechanics  Fair,  in  Boston,  1887,  saw  and  admired  tbe 
specimens  of  carpet,  rug,  and  portiere  weaving  exhilnted  there,  u 
well  as  the  hand  loom  operated  by  Mrs.  Woodward  and  assistanti. 
Prices  vary  with  the  width  and  quality  of  work,  but  are  In 
enough  for  any  one.  G.  A.  Glehcob. 

Boston,  Mass.   

SPONGE  CAKE,  CHEESE  STRAWS  AND  "LEFT  OVERS." 

E^or  of  Good  Housekeeping  : 

I  see  in  Cozy  Comer  of  January  5,  that  G.  G.  of  Davenport, 
Iowa  asks  for  a 

Sponge  Cake.— Beat  the  yolks  of  twelve  eggs  for  half  an  hour,  then 
add  one  pound  and  a  half  of  fine  sifted  sugar,  and  whisk  it  till  70D  see 
it  rises  in  bubbles.  Then  beat  tbe  whites  to  a  strong  froth,  having  done 
this,  whisk  them  well  with  the  yolks  and  sugar.  Work  in  fouteen 
ounces  of  flour  with  the  rind  of  two  fresh  lemons  grated.  Bake  is  i 
well-buttered  mould  (tin  is  liesO  in  a  quick  oven.  Half  an  hour  slioald 
bake  it  well. 

A  Good  Sponge  Cake  and  Dominoes.— If  for  a  cake  use  double 
the  quantity  of  ingredients  and  a  longer  time  for  beating  thetn.  If  for 
dominoes,  four  eggs,  half  a  pound  of  sugar  sifted,  seven  ounces  of  dour, 
with  a  flavoring  of  lemon  essence.  Beat  the  yollts  of  the  eggs  ten  min- 
utes with  half  the  quantity  of  sugar,  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  and  the 
flour.  Whisk  the  whites  separately  with  the  remaining  sugar  andlemoo 
flavorings,  add  them  to  the  yolks  and  stir  gently  together.  Fat  the 
mixture  in  a  shallow  buttered  tin  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  half  an  hour. 
When  nicely  browned  take  it  from  the  oven  and  with  a  sharp  knife  cnt 
it  into  the  shape  and  size  of  dominoes.  Then  beat  the  white  of  an  egg 
with  some  sifted  sugar  to  make  icing,  which  place  on  top  of  dominoes, 
keeping  a  part  to  color  with  cochineal  with  which  make  the  dots,  pot 
them  in  the  oven  a  minute  or  two  to  dry  and  if  they  are  nicely  arranged 
on  a  dish  covered  with  colored  tissue  papers  cut  in  frills,  ^ey  fonn  & 
pretty  dish. 

If  G.  G.  requires  a  fancy  dish  of  cheese  I  can  answer  for  the 
following  being  nice  and  looking  pretty : 

Cheese  Straws.— Two  ounces  of  grated  cheese  (Parmesan  if  yoa 
can  get  it),  two  ounces  of  butter  and  two  of  flour.  Mix  the  cheese, 
flour,  a  little  salt  and  cayenne  pepper.  Melt  the  butter  and  mix  lU 
together.  Roll  out  thin  six  inches  long  and  as  thick  as  a  straw.  Bake 
a  l^ht  brown  and  serve  hot  on  a  lupkin,  (they  will  be  found  just  ai 
nice  cold.) 

"  A  Subscriber,"  Rye  Valley,  Oregon,  in  Good  Housekeepikg 
of  December  22,  iSSS,  asks  about  "Beef  stews  and  leftovers." 
Here  are  a  few  recipes : 

Beep  Slices.— Cut  slices  off  any  joints^ cold  beef.  iMakeafcHtt- 
meat  of  two  slices  of  ham  ^j/f^^Q^'^P'X^^^^^^Q  herbs  and 
one  gill  of  bread  arumbs,  halfagflria^suet^alittw        pepper  ands 
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pint  of  good  gravy.  Let  the  ilicee  of  mmt  be  half  an  inch  thick  and 
fonr  square  if  poMible.  Poand  the  forcemeat  in  a  mortar  and  having 
bound  it  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  spread  it  on  the  meat.  Roll  them 
roond  and  de  them  or  else  fasten  with  a  skewer.  Brush  them  over 
with  egg  and  roll  in  fine  bread  crumbs  slightly  brown  in  oven  and  then 
put  them  into  a  gofid  gravy  and  stew  till  tender.  Serve  with  the  gravy 
and  garnisb  with  crftutons  of  toasted  bread. 

Stkwed  Ruhf  of  Beef.— Half  roast  your  beef,  then  put  it  into  a 
stewpan  with  two  quarts  of  water,  and  one  of  red  wine,  two  or  three 
blades  of  mace,  a  shallot,  a  little  juice  (the  pickle  if  you  have  it),  two 
of  walnut  ketchup  and  some  browning,  Cayenne  pepper  and  salt  to 
your  taste.  Cover  it  close  and  let  it  stew  over  a  gentle  fire  two  hours. 
Then  take  up  the  beef  and  lay  it  on  a  deep  hot  dish,  skim  oS  fat  from 
gravy  and  strain,  put  in  half  a  pmt  of  mushrooms.  Thicken  the  gravy 
and  pour  over  meat.  Garnish  with  forcemeat  balls  and  freshly  scraped 
horseradish. 

BsEP  Gobbets.— Take  any  pieces  of  beef  and  cat  in  small  pieces  and 
put  in  a  stewpan.  Cover  with  water  and  when  they  have  stewed  one 
hour,  put  in  a  little  mace,  cloves  and  whole  pepper  with  a  little  celery 
cut  small  in  a  muslin  bag.  Then  add  salt,  turnips  and  carrots  pared  and 
cut  in  pieces,  a  little  parsley,  bunch  of  herbs  tied  in  muslin,  and  a  cut 
of  bread  and  one  ounce  of  rice  or  barley.  Cover  closely  and  stew  till 
tender.  Then  take  out  the  bread  and  ingredients  in  the  muslin  and 
have  ready  toasted  a  thick  slice  of  bread  which  cut  in  pieces  and  lay  on 
dish,  put  on  the  meat  and  poor  gravy  over.   Serve  very  hoL 

MincE  AMD  Macaeoni.— Cook  half  a  pound  of  macaroni  in  a  quart 
oi  warm  water  for  one  and  one-half  hours,  one  ounce  of  butter  and 
some  salt.  Let  it  boil  up  and  then  simmer  till  cooked,  stir  and  add 
more  warm  water  if  needed.  Butter  well  the  inside  of  a  mold  (china) 
and  when  cocked  press  the  pieces  of  macaroni  into  the  butter  covering 
the  bottom  and  sides,  then  put  in  whatever  meat  you  have  minced  and 
fill  the  mould.  Then  steam  for  one  hour.  When  turned  oot  the  maca- 
roni forms  the  shape  with  the  mince  Inside. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Mrs.  H. 

CHICKEN  SALAD  AND  OYSTER  SCOLLOP. 

Editor  ^  Good  Hovsekeepino  : 

"Julia,"  of  Newton,  N.  J.,  asks  for  a  recipe  for  chicken  salad 
and  oyster  scollop.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  give  to  Good 
HousBKE^iNG  my  recipes  as  a  slight  acknowledgment  o£  my 
appreciation  of  the  many  useful  suggestions  I  have  received  from 
that  aonrce : 

Chickbh  Salad.— Choose  a  medium-sized  fowl  or  chicken,  boil  1^ 
0n  water  to  which  a  generous  pinch  of  salt  has  been  added)  mtil  tender, 
let  it  renudn  in  the  water  until  cold.  Then  remove  all  skin,  bones  and 
gristle.  Cut  up  the  meat  not  chop  it,  chopping  makes  the  salad  soft 
and  flabl^.  To  the  cat  meat  add  a  little  salt,  and  the  white  part  of 
a  bunch  erf  celery.  Toss  up  these  ingredients  with  a  fork  until  light, 
then  set  away  on  the  ice,  or  In  a  cool  place  until  yon  make  your  dress- 
ing. For  the  dressing  use  an  ordinary  egg  beater.  Anything  is 
better  than  a  fork,  which  is  slow  and  uncertain.  Ingredients  for 
dresnng  are :  Yolks  of  three  e^s,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  dry  mustard, 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  a  pinch  of  cayenne  pepper,  one-half 
teaspoonful  (rf  salt,  one  teacupful  best  salad  oil ,  juice  <rf  one  lemon 
(large).  Mix  the  mustard,  sugar,  pepper  and  salt  with  the  yolks  of 
eggs  first,  then  add  oil,  about  one  tablespoonful  at  a  time,  when  you  get 
to  your  last  two  tablespoonf uls  of  oil  beat  in  your  lemon  juice,  it  will 
then  turn  white  and  creamy.  Beat  it  thoroughly  and  add  your  re- 
maining oil,  beat  this  well  and  you  will  have  a  dressing  that  can  be 
cut  with  a  knife,  and  spread  on  top  of  your  chicken  and  celery.  You 
can  if  yon  wish  add  some  chopped  capers  and  cucumber  pickles  to  the 
drewtng,  and  olives  are  always  nice  with  a  salad,  but  the  omission  is 
not  noticed.  You  can  make  your  dressing  some  hours  before  you 
want  to  use  it,  and  can  keep  it  by  putting  it  on  the  ioe.  If  yon  follow 
the  directions  I  am  sore  you  will  have  a  splendid  salad.  Garnish  the 
edge  of  salad  dish  with  lettuce  leaves. 

Oyster  Scollop. — Drain  the  liquor  from  your  oysters  and  save  it, 
butter  a  pudding  dish,  and  spread  a  layer  of  cracker  crumba  on  the  bot- 
tom, dot  with  small  pieces  of  butter  and  sprinkle  salt  and  pepper  just  a 
little  over  this,  then  add  a  layer  of  oysters,  and  then  mix  a  cupful  of 
milk  to  your  oyster  juice,  and  pour  a  little  over  the  oysters.  Next  put  a 
layer  of  cracker  crumbs  on  the  oysters,  and  continue  as  at  first  until 
your  oysters  are  used  up  then  put  double  the  quantity  of  cracker 
crumbs  on  top  and  moisten  well  with  the  juice  and  plenty  of  butter  put 
on  in  pieces  over  the  top.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  about  an  hour  to  an  hour 
and  a  half.   It  should  be  a  gtdden.  brown  and  very  delicious. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  F.  B.  C. 


QTJIET  H0UB8  WITH  THE  QUIOE  TITTED. 

For  the  Children  op  the  Houskhold  and  the 
Children  op  a  Larger  Gjiowth  as  well. 

\_C9iiiriiittioms  f»r  tkit  d^arimtnt  are  always  in  »rdtr^  tk*  tnlyprmfiium 
ktimg  that  mrytkmg  si^mUttd  tkaU  it  fretk  amd  emttrimmiiig^ 


163.-A  DOMESTIC  WINDOW. 
X  X  X  z  z 
XXX 
XXX 
XXX 
X  X  X  X  X 
XXX 
XXX 
XXX 
X  X  X  X  X  X  X 

Across  the  top— A  handy  article  tned  1^  the  inhabitants  of 
most  countries,  at  their  principal  meals. 

Across  the  center — Used  in  the  preparation  of  pastry. 

Across  the  bottom — One  who  sifts  flour  or  meal. 

Down  the  left  side— The  place  the  children  first  visit  on  Girist- 
mas  morning,  in  many  homes. 

Down  the  right  side — It  goes  with  the  stove. 

Down  the  upper  half  of  the  center — What  the  good  housewife 
opens  when  her  friends  visit  her. 

Down  the  lower  half  of  the  center— Some  "tise  but  litUe," 
others  "  a  great  deal ;  ^  children  cry  for  it,  and  even  take  it  (when 
they  "  get  lai]ge  enoi^th  "  )  without  asking.  Ijoht. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES,  ANAGRAMS,  ETC., 
(Printed  in  Good  Housekeeping  Nos.  96  and  97.) 


.^MiMr.— Mend. 


104.-CHARADB. 
I  can*t  Mendicant  (beggai). 


16B.-CHARACTER  PUZZLE. 
i<rtJWfr.— Ex-ten-d  a  kin-d-I-y  h-and  and  g-iv-e 

Goo-d  woT-d-s  to  he^-p  the  sa-d  and  poor  to  Mve. 


Anttoer. — 


leO.— WORD  SQUARE. 
PLEA 
LEAP 
EASE 
APES 


ie7.-ANAQRAMS. 
Anrwtrs.—\.  Astronomer.  5.  Tournament 

2.  Starlight  6.  Melo^ma. 

3.  Catal(^;ues.  7.  Unrighteotisness. 

4.  Patience.    8.  Novelties. 

I68.-CHARADB. 

>4njw/r.— Sin-cere.   

ie9.-A  BIBLE  QUESTION. 

Answet. — 

Sarai — Genesis  xii :  11;  Abishag — /  Kings  i :  3, 4 ; 
Rebekah — Genesis  xxiv :  16 ;      Vashtl— £j/A<r  i :  1 1 ; 
Rachel— <7m«jm  xxix :  17 ;  Esther— ^xM^  ii :  7 ; 
Abigail — I  Samuel  xxv :  3 ;  Jemima— /(t^  xlii :  14, 15 ; 
Bathsheba — //Samuel xi :  s,  3 ;  Kezia— /<t>j  xlil :  14,  15 ; 
Tamar— //  Samuel  xiii :  i ;  Keren-happuch— ^/'tf^xllt :  14,  ij. 

170.-CONUNDRUM8. 
Atiswrs.—t.  Trouble-some.  s.  The  letter  L. 


THE  QUICK  WITTED  HEARD  FROM. 

H.  J.  I.  R.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  answering  No.  i6g  found  12 
"  fair  "  women,  but  as  one  of  them— Tamar,  II  Samuel  xiv:27— 
is  not  included  in  the  list  published  above,  13  might  properly 
have  been  asked  for.  The  conundrums— No.  170 — ^were  correctly 
answered. 

Mrs.  G.  C.  T.,  from  Nashville,  Tenn.,  also  sends  a  correct  list  of 
the  "  fair  "  women ;  and  by  way  of  a  P.  5.  adds :  "  Please  ezctise 
apparent  carelessness, — Baby  protests  against  my  writing." 

Mrs.  J.  C.  K.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  discovered  "trouble^ml&aiul 
tiie  *'  letter  L,"  and  K.  W.  R.,  Sbv^^mW^,  Wr  Vs.,  «rdmen. 
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A  FAffE  OF  FUamTE  TEBSE. 
Gatrbrkd  Hub  and  Trerk. 


COMFORTED. 

We  know  that  into  oatmoat  space. 
Snatched  aheer  of  earth,  the  apiilt  goes 
Alone— atark— silent:  but  who  knows 

The  awful  wfaithenrard  ?— the  place 
Which  never  deepest-piercing  eye 
Had  glimpse  of,  into  which  we  die  I 

IVko  ifiows  f— God  on\y :  on  His  Word 
I  wholly  rest,  I  solely  lean, — 
The  single  voice  that  sounds  between 
The  Eternities  I   No  soul  hath  heard 
One  whisper  else,  one  mystic  breath 
That  can  reveal  tiie  wAy  of  death. 

I  think  of  all  who've  passed  tile  strife ; 

Pale  women  who  have  failed  to  face 

With  bravery  of  common  grace. 
Their  daily  apprehoisive  life, 

Who  yet  with  straining  arms  stretched  high, 

Throagh  ecstacy,  could  smile  and  die  ; 

Of  little  children,  who  would  scare 
To  walk  beneath  the  dark  alone, 
Unless  some  hand  should  hold  their  own. 

Who've  met  the  Terror  unaware, 
Nor  knew  while  breathing  out  their  breath, 
The  angel  whom  tAey  saw  was  Death  1 

And  I  am  comforted ;  because 
The  love  that  bore  these  tremblers  through 
Can  fold  its  strength  about  me  too ; 

And  I  may  find  my  quailing  was, 
As  theirs,  a  phantom  that  will  fly, 
Dawn-smitten,  when  I  come  to  die. 

Therefore,  I  cleave  with  simple  trust. 
Amid  my  hopes,  amid  my  fears, 
Through  the  procession  of  my  years, — 

The  3rears  that  bear  me  back  to  dust— 
And  cry,  "  Ah,  Christ,  if  thou  be  nigh, 
StroDg  in  Thy  strength  I  dare  to  die  I  " 

—Margaret  /.  Prtston. 


BUILD  WELL. 
High  on  the  granite  wall  the  buitders,  toiling, 
Heaved  up  the  massive  blocks  and  slabs  to 
place, 

With  swart  and  streaming  brows  and  straining 
sinews, 
Under  the  summer's  blase. 

And  higher  yet,  amid  the  chills  of  autumn, 

Her  upon  tifer  and  arch  on  arch  arose ; 
And  still  crept  upward,  coldly,  weanty, 

'Mid  winter's  sifting  snows. 

From  stage  to  stage  up  springs  the  master 
builder, 

Instructing,  cheering,  chiding  here  and  there; 
Scanning  with  scrutiny  severe  and  rigid, 
Each  lusty  laborer's  share. 

Anon  his  voice  to  those  most  distant  shouting, 
Through  the  hoarse  trunqiet  makes  his  orders 
swell  i 

Or  uttera  words  like  these  to  ronse  and  hearten : 
"  Build  well,  my  men,  build  well  I " 

"  The  ropes  are  strong,  and  new  and  sound  the 

pulleys ; 

The  derrick's  beams  are  equal  to  the  strain ; 
Unerring  are  the  level,  line,  and  plummet ; 
Let  nought  be  done  in  vain  I 

"  Build  that  these  walls  to  conung  generations 
Vonr  skill,  your  strength,  your  faithfulness 
shall  tell. 

That  all  may  say,  as  storms  and  centuries  test 
them; 

The  men  of  old  built  well  1 " 


And  ever  thus  speaks  the  great  Master  Builder 
To  us,  where'er  our  "  journey  work  "  may  be ; 

*'  Whate'erthe  toil,  the  season,  or  the  structure. 
Build  well,— build  worthUy  t " 


SPARE  THE  OLD  HOMESTEAD. 
O  spare  the  old  homestead  1 

Nor  ruthlessly  part 
The  ties  that  have  bonnd  it 

So  long  to  my  heart : 
When  wandering  and  weary, 

And  burdened  with  care, 
A  bright  spot  of  sunshine 

Still  beams  for  me  there. 
Then,  spare  the  old  homestead, 

'Tis  dear  to  me  yet; 
The  home  of  my  childhood 

I  ne'er  can  forget  t 

O,  spare  the  old  homestead  I 

T'was  there  I  first  knew 
The  love  of  my  mother, 

Still  changeless  and  true; 
A  father's,  a  brother's, 

A  loved  sister's  care, — 
O,  these  are  the  memories 

That  beam  on  me  there ; 
Then,  spare  the  old  homestead, 

'Tis  dear  to  me  yet ; 
The  home  of  my  childhood 

I  ne'er  can  forget  I 

O,  spare  the  old  homestead  I 

Though  moss-overgrown, 
Its  walls  are  deserted, 

Decaying,  alone; 
Yet  back  to  its  hearth-stone 

My  heart  will  repair, 
As  though  its  warm  greetings 

Still  welcomed  me  there. 
Then  spare  the  old  homestead, 

'Tis  dear  to  me  yet ; 
The  home  of  my  dilldhood 

I  ne'er  can  forget  I 

O,  spare  the  old  homestead  I 
.  Till  that  pensive  hour, 
When  age  makes  me  weary, 

And  life  yields  its  power ; 
Then  bear  me  when  fainting, 

To  breathe  its  sweet  air, 
And  die  'mid  the  sunshine 

That  beams  on  me  there  I 
Then,  spare  the  old  homestead, 

'Tis  dear  to  me  yet ; 
The  home  of  my  childhood 

I  ne'er  can  forget. 

 —OUver  Dytr. 

WHEN  WIPE'S  A-GO'N  AWAY. 
Somehow  yams  aronnd  the  grocery 

Ain't  so  fuMiy  as  before, 
An'  I'm  all  the  time  forgettin' 

This  or  that  'ere  little  chore ; 
When  I  git  out  in  the  kitchen. 

Want  to  hang  around  an'  stay ; 
Guess  I'm  foolish  cause  this  ev'nin'. 

Why— my  wife's  a-go*n'  away. 

She's  a-fixin*  things  up  for  me 
With  a  thoughtful,  lovin'  care, 

Tellin'  me  that  somethin's  here. 
An'  somethin'  else  is  over  there; 

Lookin'  sober,  speakin'  low  voiced. 
Though  she  hasn't  much  to  say ; 

Ketch  her  eyes  on  me  all  dim  like- 
Guess  she  hates  to  go  away. 

Wish  'twas  over— wish  'twas  way  off- 
Wish  we  didn't  have  to  part ; 

That's  jlst  what  I  keep  a  thinkin*. 
An'  afeelin'  in  my  heart 


P'raps  our  speerits  see  much  forder 

Than  the  partin'  of  to-day, 
An'  jest  hint  what  they  can't  tell  us, 

When  a  loved  one's  go'n'  away. 

Calls  to  mind  another  journey. 

By  an*  by  we  all  most  go. 
Wonder  who's  a  gettin'  ready 

For  the  train  that  moves  so  slow  ? 
Brings  the  tears  to  think  about  it. 

So  I  git  nigh  her  an'  pray 
It  may  be  my  time  tor  startin'. 

Jest  when  she's  a  go'n'  away. 

—Owtaka  W»rld. 


LAND  OP  THE  BEAUTIFUL  DEAD. 
By  the  hat  of  the  peasant  where  poverty  weeps 

And  n^h  to  the  towers  erf  the  king, 
Close,  dose  to  the  cradle  where  infancy  sleeps 

And  joy  krves  to  linger  and  unfl^ 
Lies  a  garden  of  light  full  of  heaven's  per- 
fume. 

Where  never  a  teardrop  is  shed. 
And  the  rose  and  the  lily  are  ever  in  bloom— 

'Tis  the  Land  of  the  Beautiful  Dead. 

Each  moment  of  life  a  messenger  comes 

And  beckons  man  over  the  way; 
Through  the  heart  sobs  of  women  and  rolling  o< 
drums, 
The  army  of  mortals  obey, 
Few  lips  that  have  kissed  not  a  motionless  brow, 

A  face  from  each  fireside  has  fled. 
But  we  know  that  onr  loved  ones  are  watchiog 
us  now 

In  the  Land  of  the  Beautiful  Dead. 

Not  a  charm  that  we  knew  ere  the  bonnd'ry  wu 

crossed* 

And  we  stood  in  the  valley  alone; 
Not  a  trait  that  we  prized  in  our  darlings  ia  lost; 

They  have  fairer  aitd  lovelier  grown ; 
As  the  lilies  burst  forth  when  the  shadows  «f 

night 

Into  bondage  at  daybreak  are  led, 
So  they  bask  in  the  glow  by  the  pillar  of  light. 
In  the  Land  of  the  Beantiful  Dead. 

O I  the  dead,  our  dear  dead,  our  beauttfnl  dead. 
Are  close  to  the  heart  of  eternity  wed; 
When  the  last  deed  is  done  and  the  hut  word  b 
said 

We  will  meet  in  the  Beantifo)  Land  of  the  Dead. 

—Un^mt^ui. 


RAISE  THE  CURTAIN. 

Raise  the  curtain — let  the  brightness 

Of  your  cheerful  light  shine  forth ; 
To  the  passers  in  the  darkness 

It  may  be  of  vital  worth ; 
Give  a  glimpse  to  lonely  wand'rers 

Of  your  household  full  of  joy. 
It  may  rouse  to  new  ambition 

Some  poor  friendless,  tempted  boy. 

Raise  the  curtain — we  are  kindred — 

Each  to  all  is  bound  by  ties 
Which  forbid  a  selfish  shutting 

Of  ourselves  from  others'  eyes ; 
Share  your  light  and  share  your  blessings, 

God  hath  made  the  whole  worid  kin, 
And  His  love  so  universal 

Takes  the  weakest  sinner  iiL 

Raise  the  curtain  of  your  window. 

Raise  the  curtain  of  your  mind ; 
Do  not  let  possession  make  you 

To  the  wants  of  others  blind. 
Helping  others  we  are  strengthen'd 

Giving,  we  are  richer  made ; 
And  no  one  so  atroi^  or  patient, 

But  some  timSitath  needpf aM. 
Digitized  by  V^O€^l@  Camdn. 


Gk>OD  MOUSBKSSPXKO. 
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Editors  Portfolio. 

Springfield,  Mass^  February  16,  18B9. 

Rtgiiiirtd  at  S^it*tfi*ld  Pert-OMft  at  stcond-class  mail  matitr. 


AH  communicatioiu  for  the  Editorial  Department  shonld  be  addreswd  to  the 
Editor  of  Good  HoosKKisriNO,  Sjvliigfield,  Uasa. 

Poitage  ttunpi  must  accompany  all  contributions  sent  for  editorial  coaridera- 
tlan.wbeBt)»wfil«nderii«ttwntiimirftbeirHSS..lf  not  accepted. 

TbenuHibaroppodteainbKilber'iMUiw,  oBtha  addran  label  attadwd  to  each 
lame  of  Good  Hoasixurme,  ahowa  to  what  Btunber  the  sabacri|>tioa  baa 
been  paid. 

Tbia  issue  of  Good  HousBKSirtHO  is  copyrighted,  but  onr  exdumKM  are 
iBTited  to  extract  from  iti  columns— due  credit  beinK  giren— as  they  may  desire, 
tave  the  CMtribatkma  «f  Misa  Haxia  Parloa,  all  rights  in  these  bdng  espe- 
dally  rewmd  to  the  writer. 

The  ipectal  papers  whidi  appear  in  Good  HotrsBKurtNO  will  be  written 
expressly  for  Its  pages  by  onr  selected  contributors,  and,— with  rare  exceptions,— 
the  entire  Table  of  Contents  will  be  served  up  froan  our  own  larder.  Whenever 
we  borrow  from  a  neighbor  a  bit  of  this  or  a  bite  of  ttuit,  we  dwU  say  alien  enefa 
bit  or  bite  came  from,  and  to  whom  it  belongs. 

To  ALL  NvmnALBM. 
Retail  Nawadcaleii  can  send  tteir  wders  for  OooD  HotrauBBPiMa  to  the 
News  Companies  from  which  they  procure  their  regular  luppBcs  and  have  tbem 
Iliad.  It  will  be  fumi^ed  regnlariy  by  ttte  following  companies:  American 
News  Co.,  International  News  Ca,  National  News  Ca,  New  Ynk  News  Ca, 
New  Yorlc ;  American  News  Co.,  Denver.  Kansas  City,  Omaha  and  St  Paul ; 
Brooklyn  Newt  Co.,  and  Williamsburg  News  Co.,  Brooklyn;  Baltimore  News 
Co.,  Baltimore  ;  Central  Newt  Co.,  Philadelphia;  Cincinnati  News  Co.,Cln- 
dnnad ;  Cleveland  News  Ca,  Cleveland ;  New  Ei^land  News  Co.,  Boston ; 
Western  News  Co.,  Chicago  i  Pittsburg  News  Co.,  Pittsburg;  Washington  News 
Co.,  Wa^ington,  D.  C;  Newark  News  Co.,  Newaric;  Si  Loula  News  Co.,  St. 
Louis;  New  Orleans  News  Co.,  New  Orleans ;  San  Fkandaco  News  Co.,  San 
Fiaadaoo;  Rhode  Isfamd  News  Co.,  rrovidence;  Albany  Newt  Co.,  Albany; 
Northern  Mcwa  Co..  Troy;  Detn^t  News  Co..  Dctririti  Hontraal  News  Co. 
Montreal ;  Tomto  News  Co.,  Toronto  and  CUfton,  Canada 


OOOD  THnros    oooo  housekeepivo. 

Another  installment  of  " Hoasekeepiog  in  Foreign  Lands"  is 
the  first  of  the  series  00  home  life  among  the  Eskimos,  or 
"Hyperborean  Housekeeping,"  by  Lieut.  Frederick  Schwatka. 
It  deacribet  the  homes  of  the  polar  regions  and  their  appoint- 
ments in  very  Interesting  style. 

Anna  Griscom  gives  helpful  counsel  on  that  very  troublesome 
point,  the  washing  of  lace  curtains. 

Aunt  Rachel  Macy  has  something  to  say  about  bed  and  table 
linen  in  her  Quaker  Housekeeping  letter,  with  some  obsenra- 
tions  on  dish  and  dust-cloths,  in  her  homely  and  pleasii^  vein. 

Dr.  Amelia  A.  Whitfield,  in  her  ninth  chapter  on  the  care  of 
babies,  gives  directions  for  the  treatment  of  lung  troubles, 
vhooidng-cough,  etc.,  and  Dr.  David  N.  Patterson  tells  the 
grown-up  folks  how  to  take  care  of  their  feet 

One  V&.  the  men-folks  pleads  tlie  cause  of  "  A  Man  in  the 
Kitchen." 

Jane  Ellis  Joy  gives  a  hint  or  two  on  the  practical  tr^ning 

of  children. 

Some  pertinent  suggestions  on  the  exercise  of  taste  in  fur- 
nishing will  be  found  in  Dora  V.  Stoddard's  paper  on  "  The 
Ideal  Parlor." 

It  is  probable  that  cats  are  the  most  misused  and  abused  of 
all  domestic  animals,  the  claim  of  d(^  to  that  honor  notwith- 
standing. Pussy  is  certainly  much  neglected,  and  she  will  thank 
A.  F.  Mattbewson  for  telling  folks  bow  to  take  care  of  her. 

More  good  words  about  children  are  furnished  by  Lavinia  S. 
Goodwin  under  the  bead  of  "Litde  Foxes." 

We  dott*t  know  so  much  about  okra  as  we  might,  and  Rebecca 
Hart's  p^r  on  the  subject  will  therefore  afford  useful  infor- 
matiim.. 


Mrs.  Edward  A.  Perpall  has  a  readable  paper  on  "  Uving 
with  John's  Relatives." 

"Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go  and  when  he 
is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it,"  Is  as  good  wisdom  now 
as  it  was  when  Solomon  gave  it  expression.  The  point  per- 
tains to  children's  voices  as  well  as  other  things,  and  L.  Helena 
Crumette  makes  some  practical  applications  t&.  it. 

Pameki  McArtbnr  Cole  dips  into  "  The  History  and  Poetry  of 
Pins." 

Household  linen  and  bed-clothing  are  treated  in  Helena  Rowe's 
"Family  Fashions  and  Fancies." 

There  are  some  gems  of  original  poetry  in  this  number,  and 
the  usual  page  of  Fugitive  Verse,  and  besides  all  these  things 
the  Cozy  Corner  and  the  other  departments  are  weltstocked. 

$150  nr  CASE  FfilZES. 

For  Papers  on  Marketing,  Cooking,  Serving  and  Eating 

'ne,  Ohlokena,  Fish,  Fotntoea  ud  Beans. 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars,  in  Ten  Prizes,  are  ofiered  by 
Good  Housekeeping,  for  the  best  papers  on  the  five  following 
named  Household  Topics :  A  prize  of  Twenty  Dollars  for  the 
best  paper  and  one  of  Ten  Dollars  for  the  next  best  on  each 
number. 

NUMBER  ONB.-FOOD  FOR  "  FRUGAL  FRIDAY," 

Fish  and  Salt  Fish  of  all  kinds  for  the  Lenten  Season,  and  also — 
as  occasion  may  demand  —  for  Saturday,  Sunday  (morning), 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday ;  catering  to  the  sentiment 
of  Taste,  the  gratification  of  Appetite,  the  maintenance  of  Nerve 
and  Brain  Power,  remembering  that  it  is  well  to  "let  good 
digestion  w^t  on  appetite  and  health  on  both." 

NUMBER  TWO.-A  NEST  OF  EGQ3, 
The  preservation  of  £^s  while  in  the  shell,  the  many  places  they 
may  be  made  to  fill  acceptably— in  the  shell  or  out— in  the  prep- 
aration of  Dainty  and  Delicious  Dishes,  for  the  satisfying  of  the 
Appetite,  the  furnishing  of  Good  and  Economical  Food  in  sick- 
ness and  in  health  and  for  general  household  savory  service. 

NUMBER  THREB.-HEN8  AND  CHICKENS. 

Counting  Chickens  after  they  are  batched  and  making  the  most  of 
the  count  in  the  furnishing  of  economical  Table  Supfdies  and 
(anuly  sustenance  and  enjoyment. 

NUMBER  FOUR.-A  POTATO  PERISCOPE, 
Giving  an  intelligent  survey  of  the  potato  field  as  represented  In 
the  Market,  the  Kitchen,  the  Dintng-Room  and  the  Pockets  of 
those  who  buy  for  those  who  eat. 

NUMBER  FIVE. -BEANS, 

In  which  those  who  "  Know  Beans,"  may  tell  what  they  know  and 
give  particulars  as  to  the  practical  value  of  their  knowledge  to 

the  housewife. 

These  papers  will  be  expected  to  give  suggestions,  experiences 
and  reliable  information,  by  way  of  remark  and  recipe,  covering 
methods  of  Marketing,  Preservation,  Cooking,  Serving  and  di- 
gesting, not  forgetting;  the  salient  point  so  much  sought  after 
by  all  housekeepers,  that  of  getting  the  maximum  of  Supply  for 
the  minimum  of  Expenditure,  in  the  way  of  ecQnomical  and 
good  living  and  the  perpetuation  of  good  livers  in  the  Homes 
o£  the  World. 

The  papers  presented  for  prizes  may  be  of  any  desired  length, 
terseness  of  treatment,  conciseness  of  writing  and  clearness  of 
expression,  without  verUage  or  padding  of  any  kind,  being  the 
rule  of  government. 

The  lists  for  competing  papers  are  now  open  for  record, 
and  will  be  held  open  until  Saturday.  M^^  P^f^^^^^ 
as  much  time  as  possible  an^Pi'm^'^^h^lpinr  in 
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srason  for  publication  of  the  Fish  papers  for  service  in  Lent 
and  those  of  Eggs  for  Easter. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  papers— and  all  others  in  fact  intended 
for  print — should  be  transcribed  on  smooth,  strong,  thin  paper, 
or  at  least  only  of  moderate  thickness,  of  note  size,  and  sent 
flat,  if  convenience  will  admit,  but  ruver  rolled. 

The  title  of  each  paper,  with  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer,  should  be  enclosed  in  a  sealed  envelope  marked  "  Good 
Housekeeping  Prize  Papers  No.—,"  not  to  be  opened  until  the 
papers  have  been  examined  and  passed  upon. 

It  is  hoped  that  some  of  our  best  housekeepers  in  the  Homes 
of  the  World  will  be  induced  to  try  for  the  above  prizes,  not 
only  for  the  money  value,  but  to  give  other  housekeepers, 
not  so  well  Informed,  the  benefit  of  their  experiuice. 


THE  HOKE  LITE  OF  OUB  VATIOHAL  OA?ITAL. 

The  general  impression  in  the  public  mind  regarding  the  home 
life  of  Washington  "  folk,"  if  not  an  erroneous  one,  at  least  is 
seriously  at  fault  The  gay  and  the  gaudy,  the  frivolous  atid 
the  fashionable  elements  have  prompt  attention  and  place  on 
the  note  book  pages  of  the  reporters  of  the  daily  and  "society" 
journals  and  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  near  unto  impossible  to 
believe  that  anything  of  an  elevating  home-life  tendency  can  come 
out  of  the  Capital  city  Nazareth. 

This  is,  however,  not  a  correct  reckoning  in  the  case,  and  as  we 
are  told  on  good  authority  "  to  give  the  devil  his  due,**  we  print  in 
compliance  with  this  command,  the  following  letter  from  our 
social  seat  of  war,  as  an  evidence  that  there  are  home-like  homes 
which  keep  their  places  uncontaminated  by  the  giddy  whirl  of 
official  and  society  life,  where  loving  hearts  and 'willing  hands 
find  plenty  to  do  and  "  do  it  with  all  their  might,**  in  the  interest 
of  pure  and  refined  domestic  tendencies  among  "  the  mothers  in 
Israel  *'  and  the  daughters  of  Washington ;  giving  "  one  of  them  " 
an  opportunity  to  speak  for  "  herself  "  and  others. 

Beautiful  Hands  at  the  Capital. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  22. 1889. 
"  Beautiful  hands  are  those  that  do, 
Work  that  is  honest,  brave,  and  true, 
Moment  by  moment,  the  long  day  throivh." 

In  these  days  of  famous  luncheons,  teas  and  dinners,  everybody 
is  planning  artistic  designs  and  new  features  to  make  them  memo- 
rable and  beautiful.  Floral  decorations  of  wondrous  odor  and 
plan;  drudgery  and  detail,  in  home-keeping,  idealized  and  made 
most  heroic  and  picturesque  by  adornment. 

Our  pretty  girls  at  the  capital  unskilled  in  housewifery,  ac- 
customed to  refined  surroundings  and  luxurious  tastes,  have 
made  decoration  a  specialty  and  the  dinners  so  famous  in  her 
father's  mansion,  a  few  years  ago,  are  now  copied  by  his  or- 
phan daughter. 

A  lovely  hostess  on  Capitol  Hill  whose  health  is  delicate  and 
the  demands  of  society,  from  her  husband's  official  position,  are 
heavy  on  her  time,  gives  a  bright  girl  entire  charge  of  m^nus, 
flowers,  the  laying  of  the  table,  upon  all  occasions  of  public  en- 
terbdning.  With  her  slender,  deft  fingers  she  helps  Dolly  polish 
the  silver,  arrai^  the  shining  glass,  throw  over  all  the  most  ar- 
tistic shade  and  tint  of  radiance,  from  lamp  and  gas-burner. 

The  more  unique  the  work,  the  greater  her  popularity.  Last 
winter  she  took  lessons  in  French  and  German,  paid  the  entire 
expenses  of  her  pretty  home,  sent  her  ten-year-old  brother  to 
scliool,  and  supplied  an  invalid  mother  with  needed  comforts  by 
this  delightful  employment.  Her  father  was  a  member  of  the 
House  eight  years. 

*'  1  can  not  make  cake  nor  jelly  " — said  a  blue-eyed  belle,  but 
that  was  last  summer.  Now  father  is  in  a  straight ;  the  weary 
house-mother  tired  with  endless  city  stairs  and  one  servant. 
Pretty  Dorothy  has  been  to  the  popular  cooking  class,  has  met 


forty  other  girls  who  glorified  "  creams  '*  and  "  cakes,"  in  a  most 
marvelous  manner  j  queens  in  crowns  and  robes  of  simple  white, 
beating  and  stirring  together  the  foaming  materials  with  an  en- 
thusiasm worthy  the  result.  Now,  she  makes  the  desserts,  and 
her  father's  friends  call  her  "little  house-mother  Dorothy." 

"La  Petite  Mademoiselle  "  the  eighteen-year-old  daughter  of 
one  of  our  French  attaches  made  the  "  angel  cake  "  for  a  fancy 
dress  party  of  last  winter,  at  the  legation,  at  which  the  diplomats 
appeared  in  full  court  costume  in  honor  of  the  little  French  giri. 
One  cake  was  sold  **  for  sweet  clurity's  sake  **  for  fifty  dollars. 

A  clever  i^rl,  daughter  of  an  Eastern  Senator  personally  attends 
to  the  canning,  preserving  and  jelly-making  of  each  season  in  her 
father's  house.  Her  talent  for  the  work  is  so  pronounced,  that  she 
tells  Mrs.  Whitney  with  great  pride,  "  When  I  am  the  mistress  ti. 
my  own  home  you'll  beg  to  dine  with  me  1  just  to  taste  my 
goodies."  She  makes  a  study  of  moulds  and  dishes  for  table 
decoration  and  this  summer  while  .visiting  on  the  Hudson  with  a 
party  of  rollicking  girls  she  spied  a  tin-shop  in  the  Rip  Van  Winkle 
vicinity,  and  suddenly  turning  her  horses  head,  galoped  away  to 
interview  the  fat  Dutchman  who  was  quite  bewildered  and  over- 
come with  the  order  for  "  five  dozen  small  moulds  of  divers 
patterns,  leaves,  berries,  nuts,  and  fruits."  New  Year's  day  she 
received  the  "  dear  ten  thousand  guests  "  in  white  silk  gauze,  with 
tiny  Inrds  in  her  yellow  hair  and  the  day  was  a  sodal  success. 
On  the  table  in  her  spacious  home  was  a  fine  bit  of  artistic  work 
done  in  colors  of  amber  and  rose,  a  dd^tful  mixture  of  cakes, 
jellies,  salads  and  English  violets.  Miss  Nannie  Bayard,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  disclosed  the  se- 
cret! The  beautiful  hostess  "laid  the  Uble,"  and  "made  the 
delicacies." 

Let  us  rejoice  and  bless  God,  that,  our  young,  pretty  girls,  with 
the  dew  and  the  rose  tints  still  on  their  cheeks,  are  giving  more 
time  and  skill  to  the  precious  detail  of  home-making.  Talent  and 
genius  belong  alike  to  the  rich  and  the  poor ;  husbands  and  wives 
the  wide  world  over,  either  in  silks  or  broulcloths,  love  one 
another,  and  love  home ;  and  home  means  light,  warmth,  sunshine 
and  food.  Our  beautiful  woman  may  sell  herself  for  position,  tat 
diamonds,  and  splendor;  for  the  privilege  of  walking  on  velvet 
carpets  and  breathing  perfumed  air,  but  sometime — somewhere 
she  will  find  an  awakening ;  the  unworldly  and  untrue  will  hunger 
for  constancy  and  truth— the  saw-dust  will  lie  under  her  tired, 
heart-sick  life. 

In  the  rush  and  frivolity  of  our  society  winters,  in  alt  its  rivalries 
and  competitions  of  highest  social  life  and  diplomacy,  there  are 
hundreds  of  beautiful  homes,  under  the  shadow  of  the  big  dome, 
filled  with  quiet  content  where  the  "  Palace  Beautiful  "  is  kept 
sunny  and  cheery  for  hard-working  public  men;  kept  bright  by 
good,  earnest,  busy  wives,  mothers  and  daughters  whose  wttkly 
round  of  social  duties  are  never  neglected.  The  daughters  of  oar 
secretaries  have  taken  on  their  young,  slender  shoulders,  old- 
fashioned  burdens  like  their  proud  great-grandmothers  ;  dressed 
in  quaint,  short-waisted  gowns  of  clinging  stuSs,  rosetted  slippers, 
and  satin  petticoat,  pouring  tea  for  mamma ;  attending  the  dinners 
for  papa  in  the  stately  elegance  of  olden  days. 

Drop  in  after  three  o'clock  on  any  bright  day,  and  you  will  find 
busy  girls  at  the  Capital,  organizing  a  "club"  or  "society;" 
setting  behind  large  jars  of  ferns  or  palms  in  the  pretty  libraries, 
making  plans  for  physical  or  mental  culture,  for  bome-makiog  and 
home  decoration. 

Last  week  one  of  the  eight  daughters  of  our  new  chief  justice 
gave  a  luncheon  to  her  school-mates,  served  in  tbe  big  dining- 
room  of  "Belmont."  Salads  in  small  cups  of  lettuce  leavn,  made 
from  the  heart  of  each  bunch  as  a  shell  for  the  pale-pink  shrimp 
curled  so  cozily  in  its  sea-green  bed.  The  table  laid  by  the  daric- 
eyed  daughters,  and  menu  cards  painted  by  a  little  maid  of  twelve. 

The  tall,  stately  Madam  B  ,whose  receptions  are  noted  fw 

elegance  and  beauty,  tosses  the  little  white  balls  in  her  own  pretty 
hands,  as  the  "  sponge  is  set "  in  the  bread  bowl,  and  the  Parker 
House  rolls  come  brown  and  lovely  next  day  on  her  table. 

There  was  never  anything  so  charming  as  afternoon  tea  in  this 
same  home— with  its  tiles  and  ancient  fire-place,  its  old-time  style 
and  cordiality.  In  the  late  autumn,  the  sunny  damask  was  edged 
with  autumn  leaves  of  gold  and  brown ;  a  low  basket  of  atraw- 
color  for  a  center  piece  filled  with  ferns  and-scarlet  benies,  lAik 
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woodbine  trailed  carelessly  over  the  edges  and  under  the  yellow 
mat  of  leaves  upon  which  it  rested.  The  Madam  gathered  them 
from  our  own  Rock  creek,  while  driving,  the  day  before.  The 
wife  of  our  Spanish  minister  as  one  of  the  guests,  threw  up  her 
bands,  and  exclaimed  "  We  apppear  in  all  the  glory  of  Solomon." ! 

Hawthorne  calls  woman  **  The  artist  of  the  beautiful,"  and  the 
delicate  jeweled  hands  of  ourdaintiest  women  nowadays  are  busy 
as  Dever  before,  making  life  less  prosaic,  less  hard,  less  frivolous 
and  more  artistic  and  charming.  The  altar  fires  burn  with  no 
more  warmth,  may  be— but  I  am  proud  to  say,  that  in  this  great 
center  and  whirl  of  fashion,  of  social  scandal,  and  no  end  of  ill- 
timed  gossip,  our  homes  at  the  Capital  are  full  of  true,  good  men 
and  women,  whose  children  from  college  and  school,  bring  poetry 
and  art  to  the  home-table — the  home  fireside. 

The  pretty  toilets,  the  flowers,  and  splendors  of  the  "  coming 
out  season  "  assume  appropriateness.  Devices  for  cheer,  for  sun- 
shine, appear  in  the  dainty  style  and  color  given  by  tasteful  fingers 
to  the  curtains,  the  damask,  the  glass  and  the  pictures. 

Little  brown  hands  not  yet  outgrown  the  delights  of  summer, 
rowing,  swimming  and  tennis,  are  busy  with  cook-books,  needle, 
tubes  of  paint,  tacks,  and  mysterious  parcels  of  muslin  and  cre- 
tonne; out  of  which  arise  as  an  inspiration,  pictures  for  the 
*•  Palace  Beautiful." 

In  our  hospitals,  aid  societies,  and  foremost  in  our  charities  at 
the  Capital,  are  many  women.  Among  them  Mrs.  Senator  Stan- 
ford, Mrs.  Whitney,  Mrs.  Folsom,  and  the  girl-wife  of  our  Presi- 
dent, of  whom  the  world  never  ceases  to  talk,  and  describes  their 
jewels  and  their  beautiful  gowns  with  enthusiasm  ;  their  hands 
flash  with  jewels  becoming  and  rare,  but  carry  with  them  kindly 
ministrations  to  the  poor  and  sorrowful,  and  gather  about  them 
the  priceless  gifts  td  home-love,  home-sunshine  and  home-keeping. 

Margaret  Spencer. 


A  OBOWDED  SHOW. 

Barnum's  "Greatest  Show  on  Earth"  never  had  a  throng  of 
more  enthusiastic  and  earnest  gazing  visitors  than  has  been  in  at- 
tendance on  the  "  Hidden  Menagerie  "  announced  in  Good  House- 
keeping for  Fet}ruary  2,  No.  98.  For  a  short  time  after  the  doors 
were  thrown  open,  the  door-keeper  did  not  have  exercise  enough 
in  taking  tickets  to  keep  himself  comfortably  warm,  although  the 
weather  was  far  from  being  inclement.  But  as  soon  as  it  was 
generally  known  that  the  show  was  open  the  "  best  people  "  from 
hundreds  of  dties  and  towns  came  pouring  in,  and  the  door- 
keeper found  work  for  both  hands,  in  passing  up  the  tickets 
of  admission  to  the  showman.  Extra  help  has  been  found  neces- 
sary, for  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  documents  received,  and 
at  this  writing— Monday,  February  11— the  pressure  on  space  is  so 
great  that  it  is  found  necessary  to  close  the  doors  without  being 
able  to  announce  the  result  of  the  strife  until  later  od. 

So  many  of  the  visitors  brought  with  them  additional  exhibits 
to  those  prepared  by  the  showman,  that  it  has  been  deemed  advis- 
able to  open  the  doors  again,  and  to  conduct  the  exhibition  on  a 
different  plan,  which  will  do  away  with  any  call  for  haste  in  listing 
discoveries,  and  abo  give  all,  far  and  near,  equal  opportunities  for 
examination,  research  and  response. 

Hie  immense  number  of  papers  to  examine  will  not  admit  of  an 
immediate  deciuon,  and  as  it  would  hardly  be  fair  to  all  concerned 
to  publish  the  prizes  to  be  awarded  for  show  No.  i,  while  that  of 
No.  a  is  open,  the  awards  of  both  will  be  made  public  at  the  same 
tine. 

At  present  we  can  only  say  regarding  the  first  exhibition,  that  so 
many  responses  have  been  received  that  it  might  be  quite  possible 
to  hide  "behind  the  returns"  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time. 
From  some  of  the  larger  cities  scores  of  replies  have  been  received, 
and  from  one  to  half  a  dozen,  each,  from  many  smaller  places. 
The  following  localities  have  been  heard  from,  and  this  simple  an- 


1  nouncement  will  attest  more  convincingly  than  any  words  of  our 
I  own  could,  to  the  wide  and  diversified  extent  of  the  circulation  of 
I  Good  Housekeeping: 
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Chase's  Lake, 

Montreal,  Canada 

Maiden, 

Clinton, 
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N.  S. 

THERE  18  HO  C0HPABI80N. 

A  New  York  City  subscription  ^ency,  in  sending  subscribers 
to  Good  Housekeeping,  covering  so  wide  an  extent  of  territory 

as  from  New  Haven,  Ct.,  to  Beloit,  Wis.,  says,  "  Mrs.  of  New 

Haven,  Ct.,  chooses  Good  Housekeeping  from  samples  of  all 
the  leading  papers  of  its  class.  *  Between  it  and  the  others  there 
is  no  comparison,'  she  says."  "  'Twas  ever  thus,"  and  thus  may  it 
ever  be.  

There  is  no  publication  from  which  we  find  so  many  quotations 
in  leading  newspapers  all  over  the  country  as  in  Good  House- 
keeping. Our  only  trouble  is  that  we  wish  clip  the  wiiole  of 
every  number  and  it  is  hard  to  et>flflft%H  jy\*^t3l@n^pi^''* 
presides  over  a  borne  would  at  any  rate  rnvestlen  cenib^  a  speci- 
men co{^  of  this  semi-monthly  magazine.— ff«r/tfrM  Jigcordtr. 
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POEM  WANTED. 
Editor  of  Good  Housekeeping  : 
I  would  like  to  get  the  poem  which  has  these  lines : 

"  And  God  who  studies  each  sepsrate  soul. 

Out  of  commonplace  lives  makes  his  beautiful  whole." 

If  you  publish  it  ia  Good  Housekeeping.  I  thiak  it  would  please 
many  readers  besides    M.  A.  T. 

ST.  VALENTINE  MEMORIES. 

New  Haven,  Ct.,  December  18, 1888. 
Edi^  ef  Good  Housekeeping  : 

Being  a  constant  reader  of  your  most  useful  and  Interesting  pe- 
riodical, I  have  often  remarked  the  exceptionally  good  taste  which 
rules  the  selection  of  the  "Fugitive  Verse," and  enjoyed  it  ac- 
cordingly. Having  said  which,  it  may  appear  quite  presumptuous 
for  me  to  ofier  the  enclosed  for  your  use.  But  some  one  must 
furnish  the  exceptions  to  prove  your  rule,  and  as  so  many  look  foi 
some  mention  of  St.  Valentine  at  his  annual  appearance,  this  may 

serve  your  purpose.  C.  S.  W. 

ST.  valentine's  day. 

From  the  Golden  Age  so  distant, 
-  Come  to  us  in  echoes  faint, 
All  the  customs  and  traditions 

Of  this  honored,  much-loved  saint. 
Many  a  lassie  then  looked  forth, 

And  many  a  lad  was  seen, 
Springing  up  at  break  of  day 

And  hastening  over  the  green. 
And  if  the  waiting  lassie 

Saw  him  bef  heart  held  dear, 
She  quickly  oped  the  door  to  greet 

Her  Valentine  for  the  year. 
But  if,  alas  I  some  other  lad 

Had  placed  himself  in  her  way, 
She  turned  aside  and  came  not  out 

The  whole  of  the  live-long  day. 

We  are  wiser  now  than  those  little  maids 

In  that  time  so  long  ago, 
For  if  we  can't  have  the  lads  we  love, 

We  take  somebody  else,  yon  know. 


"RAISING"  BUFFALO  BUGS. 

Batavia,  N.  v.,  January  28,  1889. 

EiUor  ^  Good  Hoi;sekebping  : 

I  send  you  by  to-day's  mail,  a  small  bottle  containing  a  bug, 
which  I  will  guarantee  to  be  the  head  of  the  "  Buffalo  Moth  " 
iamily,  as,  I  may  say,  I  raised  it.  Last  June,  being  very  much  in- 
terested in,  and  very  much  troubled  by  the  moth,  I  determined  to 
learn  something  of  its  habits,  to  enable  me  to  wage  war  more  suc- 
cessfully with  it.  I  therefore  placed  in  a  glass  a  number  of  the 
bugs,  giving  them  as  food  a  small  piece  of  red  ingrain  carpet. 
Covering  the  top  with  tissue  paper,  perforated,  the  glass  was  set 
airay  in  a  dark  closet.  From  time  to  time  daring  the  summer  and 
fall  I  examined  it.  The  bags,  which  were  large  ones,  after  a  time 
cast  their  skins  or  shells,  a  small,  light  colored  bug  emerging  from 
the  old  one,  which  in  time  grew  larger  and  darker.  About  a  month 
ago,  I  discovered  that  one  of  the  moths  had  been  transformed  into 
the  one  sent  you,  in  what  way  I  cannot  tell.  You  will  see  that  the 
bug  or  beetle  is  not  unlike  the  lady  bug,  is  the  same  in  colors,  dif- 
ferently marked.  The  lady  bug  is,  I  think,  mostly  red,  with  black 
and  white  spots  near  the  head,  this  you  will  see  has  the  red  only  in 
a  stripe  down  the  middle  of  the  back  with  black  and  white  stripes 
diverging  from  it,  the  wings  protrude  at  the  end, in  the  same  man- 
ner. As  the  number  of  moths  in  my  glass  remains  the  same,  I 
think  the  increase  must  be  from  the  beetle,  which  undoubtedly 
lays  the  eggs,  therefore  it  would  be  well  for  your  readers  to  be  on 
the  watch  for  its  appearance,  and  the  time  is  at  hand,  for  I  have 
already  found  two  beetles  in  my  rugs,  I  think  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  moth  itself  last  year  was  in  March.  I  was  much  in- 
terested in  your  articles  on  this  subject,  published  in  Good 
Housekeeping  last  season,  and  I  should  like  to  surest  that 
some  of  your  readers  give  a  sketch  of  this  beetle  and  of  the  lady 
bug,  that  the  difference  may  be  seen  and  the  life  of  the  lady  bug 
spared  for  the  sake  of  the  good  it  does  to  a  lover  of  roses,  destroy- 


ing the  bugs  on  the  bushes.  One  of  the  many  sufferers  fm 
the  depredations  of  the  *'  Buffalo  Moth."  Mrs.  D.  W.  T. 

The  **  samples  "  of  our  Batavia  correspondent  arrived  safefy, 
but  as  they  were  too  late  to  be  included  in  our  "  Hidden  Menag- 
erie" or  "Funniest  Show  on  Earth"  we  have  them  numbered 
"  under  glass,"  where  they  may  be  examined  by  any  one  at  an 
curious  in  matters  of  "Household  Pests."— ^'AVtv  ef  Go(H) 
Housekeeping. 


EATING,  KNITTING  AND  READING. 

BURUHOTON,  Vt.,  January  18^  1889. 
Editor  ^  Good  Housekeeping  : 

I  send  you  a  list  of  thirteen  simple  well-known  desserts,  whidi 
can  be  prepared  without  ^;gs.  I  made  out  the  list  for  my  buM 
cook  book,  and  find  it  convenient  for  reference  when  cfgs  arc 
scarce.  I  also  enclose  a  description  of  a  "  Wonder  Ball "  as  it  m- 
wound  itself  for  my  little  girl,  and  a  copy  of  a  qiuint  oU  poem, 
which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  in  print : 

DESSERT  WITHOUT  EGGS. 

Poor  man*s  rice'  pudding.  Apple  dumplings  and  sugar  sancc 
Baked  apples  and  sugar  sauce.  Baked  apples  and  whipped  crean. 
Lemoo  jelly.  Orange  jelly.  Apple  tapioca.  Baked  Indian.  Com 
starch  (made  like  lemon  sauce).  Tapioca  ice.  Brown  Betty.  Gnco- 
late  corn  starch.   Blanc  mange.   Sago  apple. 

A  "wonder  ball,"  for  young  and  old  KNITTERS. 

The  idea  comes  from  Germany,  but  it  "  takes  "  in  every  locality. 
Especially  is  it  an  inspiration  to  the  little  folks  to  keep  the  needles 
clicking,  knowing  the  surprises  will  appear  as  the  yam  umrinds 
itself.  My  little  girl  had  one  given  her  by  a  friend  w,ho  asked  her 
to  knit  a  pair  of  reins  to  send  to  the  Children's  Hosi^tal.  Shealw 
asked  the  seven-year-old  midget  to  keep  a  list  of  the  presents  and 
write  a  letter  about  them  to  send  with  the  reins.  The  first  thiof 
Daisy  found  was  a  Christmas  poem. 

"  Oh,  little  town  of  Bethlehem." 

This  she  learned  and  red  ted  Christmas  morning.  Then  she  found  a 
basket,  a  string  of  "beads,  a  ring,  a  new  ten  cent  piece,  a  padcaged 
court-plaster,  a  pair  of  boots  for  her  doll,  also  a  box  of  doU^  hair- 
pins, a  glove-buttoner,  a  thimble,  and  a  tiny  book  of  verses.  Of 
coarse  there  was  much  feeling  and  squeexing  of  the  ball  to  find  oat 
what  it  held,  but  there  ms  no  peeiung  nor  pulling  out  before  the 
time  to  discover  its  secrets.  So  the  "  Wonder  Ball "  taught  the 
little  maiden  industry,  patience,  perseverance,  to  restrain  curiosity, 
and  the  pleasure  of  making  some  other  child  happy.  For  the 
bright  reins  with  their  jingling  bells,  which  mamma  sewed  on,  make 
many  a  merry  hour  for  little  lame  Louise  as  she  plays  hone  with 
her  bedstead.   

to  myself. 
By  Paul  Flbhing,  1600. 
Let  nothinj;  make  thee  sad  or  fretful. 
Or  too  regretful : 
Be  still. 

What  God  hath  ordered  must  be  right, 
Then  find  in  it  thine  own  delight, 
My  will. 

Why  should'st  thou  fill  to-day  with  sorrow 
About  to-morrow, 
My  heart  ? 
One  watches  all  with  care  most  true. 
Doubt  not  that  He  will  give  thee,  too, 

Thy  part. 
Only  be  steadfast,  never  waver. 
Nor  seek  earth's  favor. 
But  rest ; 

Thou  knowest  what  God  wills  mual  be 
For  all  his  creatures— so  for  thee 
The  best 

H.  B.  S. 


What  can  be  better  than  Good  Housekeeping?  It  inclndesin 
itself  not  only  the  positive  "good,"  but  the  superlative  "best,''inaU 
matters  of  domestic  economy.  It  is  the  only  magazine  of  its  kind 
that  we  ever  personally  knew  a  really  mtelligent  lady  to  rescm 
for  binding  and  use  after 
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TABLE  EnQUETTE. 
IIL— Thx  Etiquette  of  Small  Things. 

S  I  sat  watching  a  crowd  of  men, 
women  and  children,  in  a  fashion- 
able New  York  restaurant  the 
other  day,  I  was  reminded  of  an 
old  saying  (I  do  not  know  by 
whom),  that  "the  man  of  intellect 
alone  knows  how  to  eat,"  and  still 
another  "we  are  but  what  we  eat," 
and  I  wondered  how  many  of  the 
goodly  company  before  me  would 
resent  any  question  as  to  their 
table  manners ;  and  yet  at  a  table 
provided  with  every  convenience, 
I  saw  a  richly-dressed  woman  with 
every  evidence  of  a  lady,  handle 
her  knife  and  fork  and  napkin  in  a 
way  that  bespoke  any  thing  but 
gentle  breeding,  while  at  another 
table  a  man  took  from  his  pocket  a 
medicine  bottle  shook  it,  poured 
out  a  dose  and  swallowed  it  with 
evident  di^;nst.  It  was  quite  right  that  he  should  take  bis 
medicine  but  surely  a  person  of  fine  feeling  and  with  a 
regard  for  others  would  have  done  so  in  private,  and  it  is  at 
just  such  a  time,  that  we  should  examine  ourselves  and  see 
if  we  are  as  careful  as  may  be,  both  at  the  home  table,  and 
while  visiting  or  traveling. 

For  surely  the  man  who  allows  his  food  to  fall  upon  his 
garments,  reaches  across  the  table  for  some  choice  -morsel, 
bolts  his  food,  drains  his  tea  cup,  lolls  at  the  table,  picks  his 
teeth  in  public,  smacks  his  lips,  sups  up  his  soup,  and  has 
no  idea  or  is  neglectful  of  the  proper  use  of  a  butter-knife, 
salt-spoon,  sugar-tongs,  or  napkin,  is  to  say  the  least,  un- 
cultivated. 

And  it  is  also  impossible  to  think  much  of  a  person's  man- 
ners, who  orders  everything,  or  nearly  so,  on  a  bill  of  fare  at 
a  public  table  whether  he  can  eat  it  or.  not,  and  still  less  for 
those  who  can  find  "nothing  fit  to  eat  away  from  home,"  and 
are  at  the  same  time  ready  to  devoxir  everything  that  may 
be  set  before  them. 

All  those  who  travel  have  met  just  such  characters  and 
wondered  at  them,  so  it  then  behooves  us  to  be  even  more 
strict  with  ourselves  away  from  home,  than  even  with  those 
who  bear  with  us  for  love's  sweet  sake. 

It  is  said  that  Cardinal  Richelieu  detected  an  adventurer 
■who  was  passing  himself  off  as  a  nobleman,  by  his  helping 
himself  to  olives  with  a  fork,  because  it  was  the  custom  then, 
as  it  is  now  to  help  one's  self  from  the  dish  ^ifh  t^®  fing^ers,  if 
an  olive  fork  is  not  provided,  rather  than  * 
ferent  pattern.  Forks  for  the  dish  a/one  manufact- 


ured  and  are  very  generally  used,  but.  after  the  olive  has 
reached  the  plate  it  is  always  carried  to  the  moudi  by  the 
fingers.   Of  course  we  are  not  referring  to  the  stuffed  olives 

which  are  bottled  in  oil. 

Those  who  are  very  particular  hold  the  large  end  of  a 
spear  of  asparagus  with  a  fork  while  with  the  tip  end  of  a 
knife  they  daintily  separate  the  tender  green  tops  from  the 
white  end,  which  is  then  put  aside.  Others  take  the  white 
end  between  the  fingers  and  carry  it  to  the  mouth.  Both  are 
correct,  but  the  former  is  much  more  dainty  and  easily  done. 

The  etiquette  of  eating  a  soft  boiled  egg  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  more  than  one  clever  essay.  The  English  custom  is 
to  eat  it  directly  from  the  shell,  when  of  course  a  small  egg 
cup  and  eg^  spoon  are  necessary.  The'  American  way  is  to 
break  the  egg  into  a  cup  or  glass  by  striking  the  shell  in  the 
center  and  turning  the  contents  into  the  glass.  In  this  case  it 
is  usually  eaten  with  a  teaspoon,  as  an  egg  spoon,  unless  extra 
lai^e,  would  be  too  small,  and  we  have  seen  the  egg  held  by  a 
comer  of  the  napkin,  but  this  is  not  only  tiresome  but  difficult 
to  do  nicely,  without  soiling  the  napkin. 

Celery  is  always  taken  from  the  dish  and  carried  to  the 
mouth  by  the  fingers.  If  individual  salts  are  not  provided,  it 
is  etiquette  to  use  one  half  of  the  butter  plate  for  salt  If 
salt  shakers  are  used,  hold  the  celery  in  the  left  hand  just 
over  the  rim  of  your  plate  and  gently  sprinkle  it  with  salt, 
and  the  old  custom  of  putting  a  spoonful  of  salt  on  the  cloth 
is  still  in  practice.  When  com  is  served  on  the  cob  it  must 
be  taken  in  the  fingers,  only  managed  very  daintily.  We 
have  seen  pretty  little  doylies  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
it,  but  it  is  a  question  if  that  is  not  carrying  table  linen  too  far. 
Many  housekeepers,  and  especially  in  the  South,  serve  com  as 
a  separate  course  when  finger  bowls  are  placed  by  each  plate 
and  removed  with  the  course. 

Lettuce  when  served  without  dressing  is  always  pulled  to 
pieces  with  the  fingers.  This  is  usually  the  lady's  duty  and 
there  is  no  prettier  picture  than  that  of  a  young  lady  prepar- 
ing a  plate  of  fresh  crisp  lettuce  leaves  in  this  way,  for  the 
tender  green  shows  off  to  perfection  her  dainty  white  hands 
and  she  may  be  as  exquisitely  neat  about  it  as  she  likes,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  becoming  of  table 
duties  that  a  hostess  can  possibly  provide  for  her  lady  guests, 
to  assist  in  helping  the  gentlemen  at  a  social  or  informal  meal. 

Water  cress  is  also  taken  in  the  fingers  and  the  prettiest 
way  of  serving  it  is  to  obtain  a  long  low-sided  basket  or  dish, 
in  the  bottom  of  which  lay  a  folded  napkin,  then  heap  the 
cress  so  as  to  fill  the  basket  and  you  have  not  only  an  enjoy- 
able, but  a  very  ornamental  dish  for  the  breakfast  table. 

When  a  slice  of  lemon  is  served  with  fish  or  meat  it  is 
much  more  correct  to  take  the  sli(»  in  the  fingers,  double  the 
ends  together  and  gently  squeeze  the  juice  over  the  article 
than  to  use  a  knife  for  that  purpose,  as  is  sometimes  done.^ 

It  is  always  proper  to  help  one's  self  to  bread,  cheese,  and 
lump  sugar,  if  tongs  are  not  provided,  with  the  fingers.  Never 
use  your  own  knife,  fork  or  spoon  to  take  from  the  dish.  It  is 
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also  correct  if  a  plate  of  hot  unbroken  bbcuits  is  passed,  to 
not  only  break  off  for  yourself  with  your  fingers,  but  for  your 
neighbor  also.  When  things  are  passed,  help  yourself  as 
quickly  as  possible,  for  you  must  not  keep  others  waiting  and 
never  insist  on  some  one  else  being  served  before  you,  IE  the 
host  or  hostess  has' honored  you  first. 

I  have  seen  a  plate  go  the  entire  round  of  the  table  and 
finally  reach  the  carver,  from  excessive  politeness.  This  is,  to 
say  the  least,  annoying,  for  the  carver  is  supposed  to  know 
just  what  each  guest,  or  member  of  his  family  prefers  and 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  select  that  part  for  him,  and  it  is 
always  better  to  accept  food  when  pressed  to  do  so,  rather 
than  refuse,  even  if  you  do  not  choose  to  eat  it.  When  send- 
ing the  plate  for  a  second  helping,  leave  the  knife  and  fork 
on  the  plate  together  at  one  side,  and  the  teaspoon  in  the 
saucer.  Never  pile  the  dishes  you  have  been  eating  from, 
and  when  finished  leave  your  napkin  unfolded  on  the  table 
beside  the  plate,  unless  the  hostess  should  fold  hers,  then  you 
follow  her  example. 

The  hostess  should  always  take  the  lead  in  everything,  for 
if  she  has  provided  some  new  article  of  food,  which  she  alone 
knows  how  to  handle,  or  some  new  dish  or  piece  of  silver- 
ware, which  she  alone  knows  how  to  use,  it  is  not  only  thought- 
ful, but  just  that  she  should  be  the  first  to  use  it,  or  in  other 
words  if  you  do  not  understand  the  use  of  what  is  set  before 
you  and  are  not  familiar  enough  to  ask,  wait  until  some  one 
sets  the  example.  It  is  always  better  to  frankly  express  your 
ignorance  on  the  subject  than  to  use  the  article  wrongly  or  to 
seem  to  be  afraid  of  it  Many  of  us  can  remember  the  funny 
feeling  we  had  when  handed  the  little  pepper  mills,  intro- 
duced a  while  ago,  and  told  to  grind  our  own  pepper  without 
knowing  which  way  it  turned.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  visit  the 
furnishing  stores  every  few  months  and  ask  to  see  anything 
new  that  they  may  have  for  table  us'e,  even  if  you  do  not 
wish  to  purchase. 

"I  always  tell  my  friends  that  these  little  plates  are  for 
bread  "  said  a  young  housekeeper  to  a  lady  who  was  lunching 
with  her  and  who  had  inadvertently  used  the  plate  for  po- 
tato skins.  In  this-case  the  explanation  was  scarcely  polite, 
for  the  hostess  had  not  provided  for  the  potato  skins  and  her 
guest  was  doing  what  was  not  only  thoughtful  but  tidy,  for 
the  skins  might  have  soiled  the  cloth  while  tliere  was  no 
danger  of  the  bread  doing  so.  But  if  the  guest  had  noticed 
she  would  have  seen  her  hostess  put  the  skins  back  into  the 
dish  from  which  she  had  taken  the  potatoes,  a  questionable 
neatness. 

In  England  as  soon  as  a  person  is  helped  he  begins  to  eat ; 
here  we  wait  for  the  hostess  to  set  the  example.  It  is  not 
correct  to  ask  for  a  second  helping  of  either  soup  or  fish. 
And  it  is  much  more  dainty  to  break  bread  than  to  cut  it  after 
having  taken  a  slice. 

Do  not  express  your  preference  for  any  special  morsel,  and 
never  apologize  for  an  accident,  or  appear  to  see  anything 
out  of  the  way,  or  disi^reeable. 

Soup  is  taken  from  the  side  of  the  spoon  noiselessly. 

When  asked  if  you  will  be  served  with  this  or  that,  say  no 
or  yes  at  once ;  try  not  to  hesitate. 

Do  not  crumb  your  bread  or  disarrange  the  plates  and  ar- 
ticles in  front  of  you.  Keep  them  in  order,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  never  be  so  rude  as  to  request  the  waitress,  if  you 
are  in  need  of  ice  or  water  or  anything.  Address  the  hostess 
and  she  will  see  that  your  wants  are  attended  to. 

Be  careful  not  to  interrupt  others  to  express  your  own 
opinion,  or  talk  with  your  mouth  full.  If  you  are  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  be  a  dyspeptic,  do  not  say  so,  but  take  quietly  your 
share  ol  the  meal  and  seem  to  eat  even  if  you  do  not.  A  clever 
person  can  appear  to  be  very  busy  with  only  a  slice  of  bread. 

If  wine  is  served  and  you  do  not  wish  it,  there  are  two  ways 


of  refusing.  Let  your  glass  be  filled  and  do  not  touch  it,  or 
turn  your  glass  upside  down,  then  your  hostess  will  under- 
stand that  you  do  not  wish  it  (or  she  ought  to).  Never  express 
your  views  on  the  subject  at  such  a  time,  your  actions  are 
sufficient  It  is  not  given  to  us  all  to  be  talented,  or  lovely, 
or  rich,  but  we  can  all  be  gentle  and  well-mannered. 

And  no  one  can  tell  how  far  they  may  influence  others,  for 
as  the  Scotch  say  "  a  word  "  (and  a  look)  "gangs  speirin  lang 
after  it's  oot  o'.sicht  and  its  answer  may  com  back  frae  far." 

—Mary  Barr  Munroe. 


Oriffioal  in  Good  Hodsikupimg. 

THE  TBUE  Hons  UFE. 

What  is  the  central  point  of  the  true  home  life  ?  Is  not  this 
the  question  which  we  should  each,  as  home-builders,  ask 
ourselves?  What  are  the  things  of  all  that  we  do,  daily, 
weekly,  or  returning  in  their  appointed  time,  which  are  not 
only  not  necessary,  but  are  harmful  to  the  true  home  life  ?  It 
may  be  that  the  only  reason  for  doing  certain  things  is  be- 
cause the  preceding  generation  has  done  the  same  thinjjs, 
and  that,  too,  in  very  mechanical  ways.  A  mother  holds 
her  first  child  while  it  sleeps  upon  her  lap;  it  becomes  ac- 
customed to  it  When  she  grows  stronger  she  must  lay  it 
down  to  do  necessary  work ;  it  frets  and  cries  and  refuses 
to  take  its  naps.  The  motHer  is  worn  out  in  her  efforts  to 
do  the  work  and  quiet  the  cries;  so  she  carries  the  child 
about  in  her  arms.  It  is  slow  to  walk.  She  becomes  ner- 
vous and  irritable,  toward  her  baby, -even.  Her  second 
child  is  cross  and  restless.  She  bears  and  rears  several  chil- 
dren. All  through  these  years  the  mistake  pursues  aiul  wears 
her  out  The  children  are  not  taught  to  depend  upon  them- 
selves and  to  be  helpful. 

This  mother  does  non-essential  things  and  leaves  the  essen- 
tial undone.  Her  mental  growth  stopped  long  ago;  alas  for 
the  time  when  the  little  children  find  that  mother  cannot  help 
them  in  their  little-  studies,  and  alas  for  the  mother  who  has 
let  the  knowledge  of  her  girlhood  slip  from  her,  and  has  not 
added  to  it  both  for  herself  and  family !  What  is  more  beau- 
tiful to  see  than  great  sons  and  daughters  asking  mother's 
opinion  of  some  point  which  they  are  in  doubt  about,  which 
they  bring  to  her  to  have  settled  before  they  return  to  school? 
To  have  them  hasten  eagerly  to  tell  her  upon  their  return  that 
their  work  was  right  ? 

Sometimes  it  is  through  suffering  only  that  a  woman  learns 
that  there  are  many  things  which  need  not  be  done.  It  is 
often  in  these  times  of  forced  quiet  that  she  sees  most  clearly 
that  real  living  is  not  a  part  of  her  home  life.  After  her  ex- 
perience is  gained  and  she  has  but  little  strength,  she  can 
then  think  what  she  should  do  with  the  strength  which  still  is 
left  to  her. 

Temporal  wants  and  pleasures  must  be  considered,  and  in- 
deed planned  for,  but  there  are  many  things  done  in  the  way 
of  cooking  food  unwholesome  throi^h  its  richness,  which 
should  be  made  rarely,  if  at  all.  Sacrifices  which  take  away 
rest  and  sleep  to  keep  up  pride  in  dress  or  some  adornment, 
should  never  be  made. 

Let  children  be  taught  that  they  may  have  fussy  clothes 
when  they  can  make,  iron,  and  keep  them  in  order.  In  a 
home  where  the  work  is  done  by  the  mother  and  daughters, 
this  plan  is  pursued.  She  found  that  when  her  daughters 
were  old  enough  to  iron  much-ruffled  white  dresses  they 
preferred  plain  ones. 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  neatness  and  order.  These 
depend  much  upon  good  management,  for  one  can  always  be 
cleaning,  yet  never  clean,  always  arranging,  yet  never  in 
order.  Sometimes  one's  own  spirit  is  restless  which  is  the 
secret  cause  of  the  lack  in  the  divine  part  of  a  true  home  life. 

—Pauiifu  Addoide  Hardy. 
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Orlfflnal  in  Good  Hodsbkbbfimo. 

A  XXHDEBOASTEV  BISTHDAT  FABTT. 

PART  II. 
RKPKKSHmirrs. 

MENU. 

Figure  Sandwiches. 
Brown  Balls.  Baked  Apples, 

7\trtle  Cubes.  Alphabet  Cylinders. 

KUtU  Cookies,  ChocolaU. 
Fruit. 

[EFRESHMENTS  at  a  child's  party 
should  be  served  early  in  order 
that  the  little  ones  may  be  sent 
home  before  they  become  tired 
and  fretful,  then  such  a  recreation 
is  a  benefit.  Three  o'clock  is  not 
too  early  an  hour  to  gather,  and  in 
short  winter  days  two  o'clock  would 
be  preferable,  as  the  time  for  en- 
joyment before  dark  seems  short. 
Children  are  so  often  made  ill 
by  being  literally  stuffed  with  in- 
numerable indigestible  conglomer- 
ations on  such  occasions,  that  it 
behooves  those  arranging  for  them 
to  aim  at  simplicity.  While  the 
bill  of  fare  should  be  plain  and 
wholesome,  it  should  also  be  novel 
and  attractive  in  the  manner  of 
preparing  and  serving,  which  will  please  much  better  than 
the  richest  food  served  in  a  common-place  manner.  Chil- 
dren appreciate  anything  within  their  comprehension  which 
appeals  to  their  imaginations;  such  to  them  is  a  "feast  of 
reason  and  a  flow  of  soul,"  which,  accompanied  by  the  simple 
satisfying  of  a  natural  appetite,  is  usually  quite  enough.  Chil- 
dren seem  more  interested  in  any  novel  arrangement  of  food 
than  in  its  quality  (if  not  absolutely  distasteful),  which  fact 
should  give  the  inquiring  a  sensible  and  serviceable  hint. 

In  arranging  the  rooms  for  the  little  folks  it  is  advisable  to 
remove  frail  furniture  and  bric-h-brac.  The  temperature  should 
be  comfortable,  while  good  ventilation  should  be  secured. 
Decorations,  if  used,  should  be  according  to  taste  and  means. 

The  manner  of  serving  refreshments  is  a  matter  of  con- 
sideration when  the  requisite  number  of  high  chairs,  diction- 
aries and  big  books  is  not  obtainable.  At  an  aristocratic 
child's  party  in  a  large  city,  sheets  were  spread  upon  the  floor 
and  the  children  were  seated  and  served  thereon.  This  mode, 
if  once  tried,  will  be  found  very  convenient  and  desirable  in 
every  way.  The  children  may  be  arranged  one  on  each 
comer  and  one  in  the  center,  or  closer  if  necessary. 

Each  child  should  be  served  with  a  plate,  a  hand  napkin 
and  a  large  dinner  napkin  having  a  pin  in  one  comer.  The 
large  napkin  should  be  pinned  around  the  child's  neck. 
Figure  Sandwiches. 

Twelve  eggs  put  into  two  quarts  of  boiling  water  and  the  vessel 
well  wrapped  in  flannel  for  two  or  three  hours.  Remove  the  con- 
tents from  the  shells  and  pass  through  a  sieve,  which  will  be  easily 
done,  the  white  not  being  toi^h  as  in  eg^  hard  boiled  in  the  usual 
manner.  Mix  with  this  one-half  cupful  sifted  cracker  crumbs  and 
rub  smooth.  Add  one-half  cupful  of  mashed  potato,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  cream,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  one  teaspoooful 
of  salt,  one  teaspoonful  of  sugar  and  juice  of  _ 'g  jemon.  If  too 
thick  or  thin  to  spread  well,  after  standing-  an  l  -  ^6.  cream  or 
crumbs.  Spread  thin  pieces  of  bread  mti  tjjj  ^jth  a  pastry 
bag  or  stiff  paper  rolled  cone-shape  andfi/j  ^gfld  mixture, 
number  each  sandwich,  and  in  servioj-  ai/oi^  ''^^ ;ld  to  choose 
its  own  number.  "  *"* 

Brown  Balls. 


V 


One  and  onehalf  capfnls  of  Graham  ^ 


CQpfulof 


white  flour,  one-half  tablespoonfol  of  butter,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
bakii^-powder,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
three-fourths  cupful  of  seeded,  cut  and  floured  dates,  milk  to  make 
a  drop  batter.  Bake  in  round  gem  moulds.  Cut  not  quite  in  two, 
butter  between  the  halves  and  serve  hot  or  cold  with  baked  apples. 
Baked  Apples. 

Pare  sound  apples,  press  each  into  a  bowl  of  sugar,  arrange  in  a 
baking  dish  containing  a  little  water,  put  a  bit  of  butter  on  each 
and  bake  a  nice  brown,  basting  occasionally. 
Turtle  Cubes. 

Beat  two  tggs  and  threefoar^  of  a  cupful  of  sugar  together. 
Stir  into  this  one  cupful  of  flour  into  which  is  sifted  one  teaspoonful 
of  cream  of  tartar.   Add  one-third  of  a  cupful  of  boiling  water 

having  one-third  of  a  teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  it.  (Have 
the  cup  hot.)  Bake  in  square  pans.  This  quantity  made  twice 
will  make  two  good  sheets  in  a  pan  seven  by  fourteen  inches. 
Spread  one  layer  with  any  cream  filling  and  place  the  other  on  top. 
Coat  the  top  with  a  thin  layer  of  bqiled  icing.  Allow  it  to  harden, 
then  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  through  the  upper  layer  of  cake  into 
squares,  then  spread  on  the  icing  which,  when  hard,  will  show  the 
markings  for  cutting  the  cubes,  which  will  be  a  little  larger  (one 
and  one-half  inches)  than  the  cube  of  the  *'  Second  Gift"  Before 
the  icing  hardens,  place  on  each  cube  a  turtle  made  by  selecting 
large  raisins  and  leaving  the  short  stem  for  a  tail  Pierce  a  hole  in 
the  opposite  end,  insert  a  whole  clove  for  the  head.  Put  two 
cloves,  having  the  bud  removed,  on  each  side  for  legs,  and  a  very 
live  looking  turtle  is  complete.  This,  as  a  whole,  forms  a  nice 
birthday  cake,  which  resolves  itself  into  the  turtle  cubes.  Those 
who  remember  the  manifestations  of  ecstacy  which  Toddie  dis- 
played when  he  found  "Os-eeNzha  turtle  on  my  pyate!"-wiU 
readily  appreciate  the  delight  which  the  turtie  cubes  will  occasion. 
Alphabet  Cylinders. 

Make  any  nice  cream  or  blanc  mange  of  gelatine  or  com  starch. 
Fill  tall  straight  glasses  or  long  cylinders  made  of  stiff  paper, 
rolled  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  pasted  and  buttered.  When 
set,  remove  the  mould  from  the  paper  and  cut  into  cylinders  of  the 
length  of  the  diameter.  Stand  on  end  and  spread  the  top  with  a 
meringue,  of  which  reserve  a  little,  to  which  add  more  sugar,  and 
color  with  cochineal  syrup,  or  use  confectioner's  sugar.  Fillapas- 
try  bag  with  this  and  letter  the  tops  with  the  children's  initials  and 
border  with  the  pink  icing.  Set  in  the  oven  to  become  crisp,  or 
not.  These,  made  of  a  yellow  cream  and  frosted  with  the  white 
and  pink,  are  exceedingly  dainty.  Allow  each  child,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, while  pleasant,  to  select  his  own  letter,  whidi  adds  interest 
to  the  repast. 
Kittle  Cookies. 

Make  plain  cookie  dough,  cut  with  a  kittie  cutter  or  other  animal 
cutter,  which  can  be  bought  at  a  five-cent  counter.  Place  irregular 
pieces  of  figs,  citron  or  other  fruit  on  top  to  make  spotted  cats  and 
use  currants  for  eyes. 
Chocolate. 

Chocolate  should  be  made  with  plenty  of  milk  of  either  cocoa, 
broma  or  other  mild  preparation,  and  served  warm  and  not  strong. 
Fruit. 

For  a  child's  afternoon  party,  figs,  dates,  etc.,  are  preferable  to 
oranges,  apples,  or  other  fresh  fruits,  and  are  more  easily  handled. 

When  the  repast  is  finished,  finger  bowls  should  be  passed 
and  used.  If  favors  are  given,  this  will  be  a  suitable  time  to 
introduce  them.  Palm-leaf  fans  painted  with  some  flower, 
having  a  little  face  in  the  center,  and  the  handles  tied  with 
rainbow-colored  ribbons  would  answer  the  purpose.  Upon 
each  might  be  placed  a  child's  name  and  the  fans  chosen  by 
letter  as  were  the  cylinders. 

In  this  little  party  any  child  will  find  much  enjoyment  and 
especially  will  a  child  of  the  Kindergarten  appreciate  the 
songs  and  games,  the  square  sheets,  the  brown  balls,  turtle 
cubes  and  alphabet  cylinders,  the  rainbow  colors,  the  invita- 
tion squares  and  the  clock-face.  In  the  words  of  Froebel, 
"Come,  let  us  live  with  our  children,"  then  will  we  be 
better  fitted  to  furnish  them  with  healthful  and  instructive 
amusement. 

—Zillion  S.  Wais. 
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Origiul  in  Good  Housbkbifimo. 

JAFAIS8S  lOLK^LOBE. 

Which  Glows  with  Colob  and  Charhs  the  Listener. 

,T  is  interesting  to  note  some  of  the  na- 
tional characteristics  to  be  found  in 
fireside  story,  proverb  and  mytholc^- 
cal  lore.  From  the  stoiy  of  the  crea- 
tion, a  beautiful  myth  of  the  "  art  of 
love,"  and  the  origin  of  the  human 
race,  down  to  their  conception  of  the 
wind  and  thunder  imps,  nature  is 
peopled  with  mysterious  agencies,  and 
life  fraught  with  supernatural  influ- 
ences to  the  Japanese.  Some  of  the 
current  fireside  tales  are  very  amus- 
ing, and  none  can  wonder  at  the  wide- 
eyed  astonishment  of  the  children. 
Many  times  have  we  sat  at  night  by 
the  flre-brazier,  in  a  pleasant  Japanese 
home,  where  pretty  girls,  growing  lads 
and  rollicking  babies  gather  about 
parents  or  grandmother,  to  listen  to 
fairy-tale,  legend,  or  marvelous  myth. 
The  floor  is  strewn  with  toys,  dolls,  masks  of  Daruma— the 
snow  man— tops,  pop-guns,  devil  in  the  band-box,  etc.,  but 
as  the  stories  reach  their  climax,  all  are  abandoned. 

A  familiar  sight  in  front  of  Japanese  temples,  are  immense 
figures  of  the  "wind-imp"  and  "thunder-cat."  The  wind- 
imp  has  a  huge  bag  of  compressed  air  on  his  back.  By 
holding,  loosing,  or  removing  his  hand  from  one  end,  the 
wind  may  be  a  gentle  breeze  or  tempest,  at  the  imp's  pleas- 
ure. When  the  hand  is  removed,  a  tornado  visits  the  earth. 
Travellers  over  long  and  tedious  routes,  often  have  their 
faces  torn  or  bitten  by  the  wind-imp  as  he  passes,  though  to 
them  invisible. 

The  thunder-cat  carries  on  his  head  five  drums  fastened 
together,  with  which  he  niakes  thunder.  He  often  escapes 
from  the  cloud  to  the  ground,  doing  terrible  mischief.  When 
a  victim  is  killed  by  lightning,  it  is  because  the  thunder-cat 
leaped  upon  him. 

Another  of  the  supernatural  beings  who  infest  the  earth,  is 
the  AamO'tioiAi,  in  the  form  of  a  weasel,  who  tears  and  lacer- 
ates the  faces  of  human  beings,  with  a  sharp,  invisible,  two- 
edged  knife.  If  one  slips  on  the  pavement,  or  among  the 
sharp  pebbles  of  the  garden-paths,  or  up  the  mountain-side, 
it  is  the  kama-itachi  that  made  him  fall,  and  if  cut,  it  is  the 
imp's  sharp  Knife  that  did  it. 

The  kappa  is  another  imaginary  enemy,  which  aj^ars  to 
man  in  the  water,  having  the  claws  of  a  tortoise,  and  the 
body  and  head  of  a  monkey.  He  delights  to  seize  unwary 
victims,  especially  promising  boys  who  invade  his  kingdom. 

When  one  falls  asleep,  the  soul  leaves  the  body  for  rest  or 
play.  Therefore,  no  one  must  be  waked  suddenly  or  he  will 
die  before  his  soul  can  return  I  The  dead  are  always  placed 
with  their  feet  to  the  south.  It  thus  follows  that  the  Japanese 
will  not  sleep  in  that  position.  We  noticed  with  interest  a 
diagram  of  the  points  of  compass,  hung  upon  the  ceilings  of 
hotel  sleeping- rooms,  and  the  same  in  private  houses,  to  aid 
the  traveler  or  unwary  in  avoiding  this  position. 

Certain  days  are  very  unlucky.  Seeds  will  not  sprout  if 
sown  on  such  days.  On  one  of  these,  the  head  must  not  be 
washed,  or  thp  hair  will  become  red,  of  which  color  the  Jap- 
anese have  a  great  horror,  as  pertaining  to  evil  spirits,  and 
bad  men,  such  as  English  snobs.  Indeed,  any  color  of  hair 
but  the  blackest  black  is  intolerable. 

Children  must  never  measure  their  hight,  or  place  any 
burden  upon  the  head,  lest  they  become  stunted,  and  an  un- 
dersized man  (according  to  their  standard)  is  as  bad  as  de- 


formiQr,  and  greatly  to  be  deplored.  Children  are  taught 
that  if  they  tell  a  lie,  an  imp  will  pull  out  their  tongues, 
which  exerts  a  most  wholesome  influence.  When  a  deformed 
child  is  bom,  its  parents  are  charged  with  some  special  sin. 
When  small-pox  appears,  parents  place  a  notice  upon  the 
front  of  their  house,  saying  the  children  are  away  1  Those 
who  have  lost  children  resort  to  many  devices  to  protect 
those  that  remain  from  death.  One  of  these  is  to  change 
their  names  to  those  of  the  opposite  sex. 

Before  an  eclipse  of  either  sun  or  moon,  the  wells  are  care- 
fully covered  to  prevent  poison  falling  from  the  sky.  A 
devil  is  supposed  to  stand  between  an  angry  husband  and 
wife.  In  no  countiy  have  we  found  such  marvelously  beauti- 
ful trees.  Many  of  these  are  sacred,  being  dedicated  to  the 
gods.  A  charming  native  family  of  our  acquaintance  have 
often  told  us  tales  of  trees  shedding  blood  when  cut  down, 
and  of  the  woodman  being  struck  by  sudden  death  for  his 
rashness.  Trees  sometimes  have  an  ill  name,  as  being  the 
abode  of  ghosts,  or  possessing  a  strange  fascination  to  attract 
men  to  hang  themselves. 

The  story,  is  sure  to  begin  with  that  note  dear  to  the  heart 
of  childhood,  "  Once  upon  a  time,"  one  of  the  great  Genii 
warriors  mourned  because  he  could  not  fine  anybody  great  or 
strong  enough  to  fight  with  him,  so  he  determined  to  find  a 
ghoul  to  slay.  One  of  these  mysterious  creatures  was  fre- 
quently seen  lurking  near  the  palace,  so  he  sent  out  his  ser- 
vant who  was  very  brave  and  strong  to  slay  it.  As  soon  as 
he  went  outside  the  palace  gate,  he  was  seized  by  the  helmet, 
but  he  caught  the  ghoul's  arm  and  cut  it  off  with  the  sword. 
The  creature  was  so  frightened  that  he  ran  away,  leaving  his 
arm  and  claws  to  the  Genii  warrior  for  a  trophy.  By-and-bye 
an  old  woman  came  to  see  this  trophy,  expressing  great  ad- 
miration of  the  valor  that  had  secured  it.  Being  alwa3rs  kind 
and  friendly  to  old  women  and  children,  he  good  naturedly 
opened  the  box  to  his  visitor's  gaze,  "  when  lo  and  behold ! " 
she  snatched  the  limb  and  flew  off  with  it  up  the  chimney, 
for  she  was  nothing  else  than  a  hideous  ghoul  herself  when 
she  rose  to  the  roof. 

A  long  time  ago,  a  shrewd,  but  very  good-natured  man 
inured  to  poverty,  named  Kisaburo,  took  lodgings  near  an 
eating-house,  where  the  appetizing  odors  of  good  food  fre- 
quently pervaded  his  room.  The  place  was  celebrated  for 
the  excellence  of  its  eels,  fried  in  soy.  As  Kisaburo  had  a 
vivid  imagination,  he  enjoyed  the  savory  dish  through  his 
sense  of  smell  without  expense,  while  eating  his  simple 
boiled  rice.  When  the  eel-frier  heard  this,  he  determined  to 
cha^e  the  man  for  the  smell  of  the  eels,  and  called  upon 
him  with  a  bill.  Kisaburo  laughingly  called  his  wife  to  brii^ 
the  bag  of  money,  which  after  jingling  a  while  and  merely 
touching  it  to  the  bill,  he  replaced  in  a  box,  carefully  locking 
it  before  the  astonished  caller,  who  cried  out,  "Well,  are  you 
not  going  to  pay  me  ? "  "  Why,  surely  not,"  was  the  reply, 
"  You  have  charged  me  for  the  smell  your  eels,  and  I  have 
paid  you  with  the  sound  of  my  money  I " 

A  very  remarkable  judge  named  Oka,  who  is  known  as  the 
Solomon  of  Japan,  was  called  upon  to  decide  difiicult  ques- 
tions and  obscure  cases,  and  was  greatly  revered  for  his 
sagacity.  "Once  upon  a  time"  a  poor  young  mother  was 
compelled  to  go  out  to  service,  and  bargained  with  a  woman 
to  rear  her  child.  After  several  shears,  having  laid  up  some 
money,  she  demanded  her  child,  but  the  woman,  refusing  to 
give  it  up,  claimed  it  as  her  own.  In  dismay,  the  mother  ap- 
pealed to  the  judge,  who  in  the  absence  of  other  testimony, 
forced  them  each  to  take  an  arm  of  the  young  girl  and  pull, 
decreeing  that  the  successful  woman  should  have  her. 

Afraid  to  disobey,  the  true  mother  tremblingly  took  a 
gentle  hold,  while  the  false  claimant  pulled  with  all  her 
might.   At  the  first  cry  of  pain,  th^ntiot^^  djfpped  the 
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girl's  hand,  and  although  urged  to  continue,  firmly  refused. 
The  judge  instantly  charged  the  deceiver  with  her  crime, 
because  devoid  of  all  maternal  feeling;,  and  dismissii^  her  in 
disgrace,  gave  the  child  to  her  mother,  amid  the  applause  of 
every  one. 

The  Rip  Van  Wnkle  story  of  Japan  has  many  versions, 
and  is  frequently  illustrated  in  picture  book,  on  canvas, 
screen,  or  carved  in  ivory  and  wooden  ornaments.  Its  uni- 
veival  presence  throughout  Japan  and  China  is  a  forcible 
comment  on  the  widespread  myth. 

A  remarkable  fantasy  is  told  of  an  encounter  of  the  crab 
and  monkey,  which  has  the  usual  finale  of  "Wasn't  that 
splendid?"  And  then  the  moral  to  .greedy  or  ungrateful 
children  or  elders,  is  duly  pointed  out  in  most  approved 
fashion.  The  tale  is  too  lengthy  for  this  issue,  but  may  be 
fi^ven  with  others  of  shrewd  point  in  another. 

These  tales  are  a  specimen  of  the  marvelous  stories  which 
clothe  the  philosophy,  wisdom  and  mythology  of  Japanese 
literature,  not  only  for  childhood,  for  "the  world  with  its 
beard  grown,"  delights  occasionally  in  the  same.  Stories  of 
elves,  foxes,  rabbits,  monkeys,  cats  and  d<^  reared  with  all 
moral  and  religious  training,  who  fall  in  love,  marry,  and  live 
ever  after  to  be  happy  and  good,  are  the  subjects  of  many 
books,  which  re-touched  in  repeating  by  vivid  imaginations, 
g^low  with  color  and  charm  the  listener. 

— -flMaw  Slrong  Thompson. 


Otf^ral  in  Good  Housbkbbpikg. 

HOW  JULIA  ICAOS  A  OAXR 

A  snowy  apron  protects  her  dress, 

And  her  dimpled  arms  are  white  and  bare. 
As  she  smiles  in  dainty  loveliness 

From  an  amply-cushioned  easy-chair, — 
For  Julia's  making  cake. 
"  Six         Corinne,"  she  directs,  "  and  see 

That  you  show  your  utmost  care  and  skill ; 
A  perfect  idyl  this  cake  shall  be, 

And  you'll  have  to  beat  and  beat  until 
Vour  very  shoulders  ache. 

"  Now,  Jane,  of  butter,  a  cup  you  need, 

And  two  of  flour.   And  it  must  be 
Stirred  to  a  cream  that  will  melt  indeed 

Within  the  mouth,  like  snow  on  the  aea, — 
And  win  sweet  praises  too. 
"  Corinne,  you've  sifted  the  flour  enough. 

Are  the  raisins  stoned  ?  the  spices  there, 
And  a  little  salt }  What )  Mrs.  Hough 

Never  salted  cake?  Idonotcare 
What  other  housewives  do. 

"A  new  tin,  Jenny,  alone  is  fit 

For  a  cake  like  this.   I  do  declare 
Hebe  herself  might  have  fashioned  it 
For  the  Grecian  gods,  in  realms  of  air,— 
Now  let  it  slowly  bake." 
Then  she  moves  away  with  long-drawn  sigh, 

Exhausted  quite ;  but  returns  to  say, 
"  GirU,  you  must  watch  very  carefully 
My  ambrosial  loaf."   And  that's  the  way 
That  Julia  makes  a  cake. 
.    .  — C  If.  Thayer. 

Ff^andExiratlr  for  Good  Housekbipinc. 

WISE  aATmas. 

Impaled  by  Ouk  Steel  Pen  and  Steal  Shbaks. 
Rogues  usually  dress  well. 
Laaness  and  overwork  are  both  evils. 
Keep  your  own  secrets,  if  you  have  any. 
Kind  words  are  not  exhausted  in  the  using. 
Moral  courage  is  a  virtue,  great  as  it  is  rare. 
Successful  minds  work  like  a  gimlet— to  a 
When  the  peacock  strata  it  is  to  show  wi«{        p^^^j^e  h»* 


Original  in  Good  Housbkbbfing. 

FBOX  80TJF  TUSEEV  TO  FUDDDTO  DI8H. 

IIL 

DnnfBR  Bill  op  Faee. 

Cream-of-Rke  Soup. 
Halihut  au  Gratin.         77un  Slkes  of  Brown  Bread, 
Se^  Olives^  with  J£ia  Border. 
Creamed  Cabbage.  Squash. 
Baltimore  Puddingy  JVisu  Sattee. 
Crackers.  Cheese. 
Coffee. 

WHERE  but  one  servant  is  kept  it  is  impossible 
to  serve  properly  a  dinner  of  more  than  three 
courses,  and  the  housekeeper  who  attempts  it  is 
very  unwise ;  but  where  there  are  two  domestics 
it  is  an  ea^  matter  to  arrange  the  service  to  suit  the  taste  of 
the  housekeeper. 

When  a  dinner  consists  of  several  courses  the  cook  and 
waitress  should  have  a  clear  understanding  of  their  duties  be- 
fore the  meal  is  served ;  for  the  most  perfectly-cooked  dinner 
may  be  spoiled  in  the  serving.  There  are  very  elastic  rules 
relating  to  the  setting  of  and  waiting  on  the  table.  Every 
lady  establishes  to  some  extent  her  own  standard.  Fashion 
is  constantly  changing  in  regard  to  some  of  the  minor  points, 
but  the  principles  of  good  service  are  the  same  everywhere. 
The  table  should  be  large  enough  to  accommodate,  without 
crowding,  everything  it  is  necessary  to  place  upon  it  It 
should  be  covered  with  thick  felt,  over  which  should  be  spread 
smoothly  and  evenly  a  fine  tab]e<Ioth  of  generous  propor- 
tions. Id  the  center  of  the  table  place,  if  possible,  a  few 
ferns,  flowers,  or  green  vines.  The  use  of  mats  is  optional; 
they  are  useful  in  keeping  the  cloth  clean,  and,  when  dishes 
are  brought  in  hot^  they  save  the  table  from  marks.  It  is  op- 
tional, also,  whether  or  not  carving-cloths  and  tray-cloths  shall 
be  used.  When  made  of  fine  white  linen,  embroidered  widi 
white  silk,  they  are  very  dainty ;  but  if  there  be  any  color  in 
them  they  should  be  kept  for  the  luncheon  or  tea  table. 

For  tlje  bill  of  fare  given  above  there  should  be  placed  at 
each  plate  a  soup-spoen,  knife,  two  forks,  a  teaspoon  or  fork 
for  the  pudding,  a  small  salt-cellar  or  pretty  little  salt-bottle, 
a  butter-plate,  tumbler  and  napkin.  Where  the  head  of  the 
family  is  to  sit  place  at  the  right  a  sharp  carving-knife  and  at 
the  left  a  fork  and  steel.  At  the  opposite  seat  place  a  soup- 
ladle.  It  may,  however,  be  said  in  passing  that  one  often 
sees  the  soup  served  by  the  head  of  the  family,  and  when  this 
is  more  convenient  no  housekeeper  need  hesitate  to  have  it 
done.  The  main  thing  is  to  have  order  and  ease  in  the  ser- 
vice. Place  two  table-spoons  at  opposite  comers  of  the  table. 
In  these  comers  also  put  pepper-bottles ;  or,  the  bottles  may 
be  placed  at  the  plates,  with  the  salt,  and  the  spoons  be  laid 
on  the  table  where  they  will  be  near  the  dishes  for  which  they 
are  intended. 

Have  the  soup,  fish,  meat  and  pudding  plates  warmed ;  also 
the  soup  tureen,  a  platter  for  the  meat,  vegetable  dishes,  and 
a  flat  dish  for  the  pudding.  Have  the  coffee  service  arranged 
on  a  tray,  the  crackers  and  cheese  on  plates. 

The  waitress  should  wear  a  clean,  light  cambric  dress  and 
white  apron.  Many  housekeepers  insist  upon  having  a  white 
cap  wora.  This  is  a  matter  of  taste,  and  sometimes  it  would 
be  difficult  to  get  a  girl  to  wear  the  cap.  Nothing  more 
quickly  indicates  that  a  waitress  has  been  well-trained  than 
the  performance  of  her  duties  in  a  quiet  manner.  It  should 
be  unnecessary  to  give  orders  at  the  table,  but  if  you  do  give 
any,  speak  quietly.  The  plates  should  be  removed  one  or 
two  at  a  time.  Never  should  one  be  placed  on  anoUier,  and 
several  raised  from  the  table  and  borne  away  at  one  time.  If 
there  be  no  pantry  so  convenient  that  thQ<dl&bQS^C4Qr  (9-.de- 
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posited  there  without  trouble,  there  should  be  placed  in  the 
dining-room,  or  just  outside,  a  tray  in  which  the  dishes  can  be 
put,  as  well  as  the  small  articles  like  butter-plates,  salt,  pepper, 
etc.  It  is  vulgar  to  have  the  butter-plates  placed  on  the 
dinner'plates  before  removal.  In  a  hotel  or  boarding-house 
there  may  be  some  excuse,  but  in  a  private  family,  even  if  no 
servant  be  kept,  there  is  no  excuse.  The  crumbs  may  be  re- 
moved with  a  silver  knife  that  comes  for  this  purpose,  or  a 
table-brush.  The  knife  is  to  be  preferred,  as  pieces  of  bread, 
etc.,  can  be  taken  up  with  it.  One  thing  which  the  waitress 
should  not  be  allowed  to  do  is  to  take  up  bits  of  bread,  celery, 
etc,  with  her  fingers.  These  must  be  removed  by  brushing 
them  into  the  salver. 

There  is  not  space  for  full  directions  for  setting  and  waiting 
on  the  table,  but  these  few  points  may  help  some  inexperi- 
enced housekeepers.   Now  for  some  recipes: 
Cream-of-Rlce  Soup. 

The  materials  for  this  soup  are  two  quarts  of  chicken  or  veal 
stock,  one  quart  of  milk  or  cream,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  butter, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  three  tablespoonfuls  each  of  chopped 
celery,  carrot  and  onion,  one-third  of  a  cupful  of  rice,  three  cloves, 
a  bit  of  mace,  one-third  of  a  teupoonful  of  white  pepper  and  three 
teaspooof  Ills  of  salt. 

After  washing  the  rice,  put  it,  bother  with  the  stock,  in  the 
soup-pot  and  on  the  stove.  Put  the  butter  and  vegetables  in  a 
small  frying-pan  and  cook  slowly  for  twenty  minutes.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  draw  the  pan  forward  to  a  hotter  part  of  the  range  and 
stir  the  vegetables  until  the  butter  separates  from  them,  being 
careful  not  to  let  the  vegetables  get  browned.  Draw  them  to  one 
side  of  the  pan  and,  after  pressing  the  butter  from  them,  put  them 
in  the  soup-pot.  Now  stir  the  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  into  the 
butter  remaining  in  the  pan,  and  cook  until  smooth  and  frothy- 
stirring  all  the  time.  When  the  mixture  has  become  smooth  and 
frothy  put  it  in  the  soup.  Add,  also,  the  spice.  Cover  the  soup- 
pot  and  push  it  back  where  the  contents  will  simmer  gently  for  two 
hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time  remove  the  spice  and  mb  the  soup 
through  a  fine  sieve.  Return  to  tiie  fire,  and  add  the  milk  or  cream, 
which  should  be  heated  to  the  boiling-point,  and  the  salt  and 
pepper.  Let  the  soup  simmer  for  ten  minutes,  and  rub  it  throi^h 
the  sieve  ag^n.  It  may  be  kept  hot  in  a  double-boiler  for  half  an 
hour  or  more. 
Halibut  au  Gratln. 

For  six  or  eight  persons  use  a  pint  and  a  half  of  cooked  halibut, 
one  pint  of  milk,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  one  tablespoonful 
and  a  half  of  flour,  a  slice  of  onion  about  the  sixe  of  a  quarter  of  a 
dollar,  a  small  slice  of  carrot,  one  tablespoonful  of  salt,  one-third 
of  a  teaspoonful  of  white  pepper,  and  half  a  pint  of  grated  bread 
crumbs. 

Break  the  fish  into  flakes  with  a  fork,  being  careful  to  remove  all 
the  bones.  Now  sprinkle  over  it  half  the  salt  and  pepper.  Set 
the  milk  on  to  heat.  Put  three  tablespoonfuls  of  the  butter  in  a 
saucepan  and  beat  until  soft  and  creamy;  then  add  the  flour,  and 
beat  welL  Gradually  pour  the  hot  milk  on  this,  stirring  all  the 
time.  Now  add  the  salt,  pepper,  onion  and  carrot,  and  place  on 
the  fire  for  five  minutes,  being  careful  not  to  let  the  dish  burn. 
Rub  on  a  coarse  grater  enough  stale  bread  to  yield  a  generous  half- 
pint  of  crumbs.  Spread  a  layer  of  the  sauce  in  an  escalop  dish  or 
a  small  platter  that  can  be  placed  in  the  oven.  Put  in  a  layer  of 
fish  and  again  a  layer  of  sauce.  Add  another  layer  of  fish  and 
cover  with  the  remainder  of  the  sauce.  Sprinkle  the  crumbs  over 
this  and  dot  with  bits  of  the  remaining  spoonful  of  butter.  Bake 
in  a  moderately  hot  oven  for  twenty  minutes.  Any  kind  of  fish 
may  be  used  for  this  dish. 
Bsef  Olives. 

To  make  beef  olives  one  needs  to  take  a  thin  slice  of  the  round 
of  beef,  weighing  about  a  pound  and  a  half,  one  cupful  of  cracker 
crumbs,  one  teaspoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
powdered  thyme,  three  level  teaspoonf uls  of  salt,  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  pepper,  one  egg,  one  tablespoonful  of  butter  and  one-quarter  of  a 
pound  of  salt  pork. 

Cut  the  meat  into  pieces  about  three  inches  wide  and  four  long. 
Lay  them  on  a  board,  and,  if  they  be  not  thin  enough,  pound  them 
with  a  wooden  v^table-raasher  that  has  been  dipped  in  cold 


water.  Season  with  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  Put  in  a  bowl  die 
cracker  crumbs,  butter,  parsley,  thyme,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
one-eighth  of  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper.  Add  a  generous  half-cupful 
of  cold  water  and  the  egg,  well-beaten.  Stir  this  mbcture  and 
spread  It  on  the  strips  of  beef.  Now  roll  these  up  and  tie  tfaem 
rather  loosely  with  coarse  damii^  cotton.  Next  roll  them  in  irj 
flour. 

Cut  the  pork  in  thin  slices  and  fry  it  slowly  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  (the  pork  may  be  fried  while  the  olives  are  being  prepared). 
Take  up  the  pieces  of  pork  and  draw  the  fiying-pan  forward  to  i 
hotter  part  of  the  range.  When  the  fat  becomes  hot,  pat  ia  tbe 
olives  and  cook  them  till  they  are  brown,  turning  them  freqaentlj. 
Be  very  careful  not  to  burn  the  fat  When  the  olives  get  brown 
put  them  in  a  small  stew-pan.  Into  thefat  remaining  in  tbe  frying- 
pan  put  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  and  stir  until  brown.  Now 
gradually  add  a  pint  of  water,  stirring  all  the  while.  Boil  for  fin 
minutes ;  then  add  the  remainder  oi  the  salt  and  pepper  and  pour 
the  gravy  over  the  olives.  Cover  the  saucepan  closely  and  place 
where  its  contents  will  simmer  gently  for  three  hours.  At  do  time 
should  the  sauce  be  allowed  to  boil  rapidly.  Take  up  the  olives 
and,  cutting  the  strings,  draw  them  o£E.  Skim  all  the  fzt  from  the 
gravy.  Arrange  the  olives  in  the  center  of  a  warm  dish  and  poor 
the  gravy  over  them.  Heap  b(^led  rice  around  the  edge  of  tbediib. 
Boiled  Rtce. 

Wash  a  cupful  of  rice  by  putting  it  in  cold  water  and  mbtnns  it 
hard  between  the  hands.  Do  this  three  times.  Drain  all  tlie 
water  and  put  the  rice  in  a  large  stewpan  with  three  quarts  of  boil- 
ing water.  Place  it  where  it  will  boil  all  the  time  with  the  stew-pas 
uncovered.  When  it  has  been  cooking  for  fifteen  minutes  add  ooe 
tablespoonful  of  salt ;  but  do  not  stir  it,  for  rice  is  spoiled  if  stirred 
during  the  cooking.  When  it  has  boiled  for  twenty-five  minutt» 
turn  it  into  a  colander  and  dndn  off  all  the  water.  Place  ibe 
colander  on  a  plate  and  set  it  on  the  hearth  or  the  back  part  d 
the  range.  Cover  the  rice  with  a  coarse  towel.  In  this  way  it  can 
be  kept  hot  and  dry  for  a  long  time. 
Creamed  CabbP.ffe. 

Slice  enough  raw  white  cabbage  to  make  two  generous  quarts. 
Let  this  stand  in  cold  water  for  an  hour  or  more ;  then  drain  off  the 
water ;and  put  the  cabbage  in  a  stewpan  with  two  quarts  of  boiling 
water.  Cover,  and  cook  for  ten  minutes.  At  tbe  end  of  that  tiw 
pour  off  the  water  and  put  in  two  quarts  of  fresh  boiling  water. 
Cover  again,  and  cook  gently  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  When  that 
time  has  passed  put  the  cabbage  in  a  colander  and  press  oat  all 
the  water ;  then  cut  It  with  a  sharp  knife.  Put  two  taUespoonfnls 
of  butter  in  a  frying-pan  and  on  the  range.  When  it  becomes  bot, 
add  the  cabbage,  as  well  as  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one-fourth 
of  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper.  Cook  for  five  minutes,  stirring  all  tbe 
time;  then  cover,  and  setback  where  it  will  cook  gently  for  ten 
minutes.  Mix  one  cupful  of  cold  milk  with  one  tablespoonfnl  of 
flour,  and  pour  this  mixture  over  the  cabbage.  Stir  gently,  aod 
again  cover  the  pan.  Cook  tm  ten  minutes  more,  and  then  serre. 
Baltimore  Pudding. 

For  a  small  pudding  use  half  a  cupful  of  molasses,  half  a  cupiol 
of  milk,  half  a  cupful  of  beef  suet,  chopped  fine,  a  generous  cupftil 
and  a  half  of  flour,  one  cupful  of  chopped  raisins,  the  juice  and 
grated  rind  of  a  lemon,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one  teaspooofol 
of  cinnamon,  one  aaltspoooful  ai  ground  clove  and  the  same  qoaa- 
tity  of  mace. 

Put  into  a  large  bowl  Ae  suet,  molasses,  sidce,  lemon  and  mmt, 
and  beat  tc^ther  for  one  minnte.  Dissolve  the  soda  in  tbe  milk, 
and  add  the  milk  to  the  ingredients  In  thebowK   Beat  well,  and 

then  add  the  flour.   Beat  for  three  minutes,  and  turn  into  a  but- 
tered pudding-dish.   Steam  for  five  hours,  and  serve  very  hot  with 
wine  sauce  or  any  rich  sauce, 
wine  Sauce. 

Use  one  cupful  of  powdered  sugar,  half  a  cupful  of  butter,  one 
gill  of  wine  and  an  equal  quantity  of  hot  milk.  Beat  the  butter  to 
a  cream  and  gradually  beat  into  it  the  powdered  sugar.  When  this 
mixture  becomes  light  and  frothy,  beat  in  the  wine,  a  tablespoonful 
at  a  time.  When  all  the  wine  has  been  beaten  in,  place  tbe  bo*' 
in  a  pan  of  boiling  water.  Add  the  hot  milk  slowly,  beating  all 
the  time.  Take  the  bowl  from  the  hot  water  immediately  and  the 
sauce  will  be  ready  to  use. 


Good  Housbkedsf>ino. 
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Original  in  Good  HousBXKKriNC. 

FLOWEBS. 

VIII. 

All  things  in  nature  are  beautiful  types  to  the  soul  that  reads  them  : 

Nothing  exists  upon  earth  but  for  unspeakable  ends ; 

livery  object  that  speaks  to  the  senses  was  meant  for  the  spirit ; 

Xature  is  but  a  scroll ;  God's  handwriting  thereon. 

Ages  ago,  when  man  was  pure,  'ere  the  flood  overwhelmed  him. 

While  in  the  image  of  God  every  soul  yet  lived. 

Everything  stood  as  a  letter  or  word  of  a  language  familiar, 

Telling  of  truths  which  now  only  the  angels  can  read, 

Lost  to  man  was  the  key  of  those  sacred  hieroglyphics, 

Stolen  away  by  sin,  till  Heaven  restored  it ; 

Now  with  infinite  pains  we  here  and  there  spell  out  a  letter, 

Here  and  there  will  the  sense  feebly  shine  through  the  dark. 

— C ranch. 

OW  one  longs  for  spring  skies  and 
singing  birds,  for  green  grass  and 
blossoms!  Short  days,  even  though 
sunny,  are  most  disappointing.  A 
favoritegeranium  that  you  have  kept 
nearest  the  window  pane,  and  turned 
every  morning  for  a  whole  month, 
after  days  and  days  of  budding  and 
branching,  is  at  last  almost  bursting 
its  buds,  when  alas!  some  fatal 
dismal  day  shows  you  only  blasted 
buds,  and  your  heart  sinks  at  the  loss  of  what  promised  to  be 
so  bright  and  beaming  in  its  little  neighborhood  of  green 
leaves.  But  the  short  days  are  gone  for  this  year,  and  what 
remains  to  us  of  winter  will  bring  days  fuller  of  sunshine, 
"Tho'  the  bleak  winds  of  March,"  will  make  us  "tremble 
and  shiver."  we  may,  if  we  will,  have  a  part  of  the  house  a 
garden  of  delight.  Those  who  have  grown  Dutch  or  Cape 
bulbs  indoors  know  the  fascination  of  the  work ;  but  those 
who  have  not,  have  a  pleasure  awaiting  them.  Most  buyers 
of  bulbs  for  winter  forcing,  made  their  selections  early  in  the 
season,  so  now  what  the  dealers  have  ot]  hand  can  be  bought 
for  about  half  price. 

Just  now  fashion  declares  the  Chinese  Lily  the  most  pop- 
ular flower.  Although  our  government  has  passed  a  law  pro- 
hibiting Chinese  immigration,  it  has  not  restricted  the  Celes- 
tial from  sending  to  us  bulbs  of  his  "Sacred  Lily" — not  too 
sacred  for  traffic.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the 
now  fashionable  lily,  the  true  Sacred  Lily  of  the  Chinese, 
is  not  very  unlike  the  old  Narcissus  Tazetta,  our  own  com- 
monly called  Roman  Narcissus;  however,  though  not  to  us  a 
"  Sacred  Lily "  it  is  nevertheless  most  interesting — most 
sweet  and  beautiful. 

It  is  a  little  amusing  that  American  smartness  and  speed 
has  to  yield  the  palm  of  victory,  and  send  to  far-away  Japan 
for  its  most  wonderful  Chrysanthemums,  and  now  for  its 
quickest  blooming  bulbs  to  China, 

What  young  girl  would  not  like  a  bunch  of  these  fragrant 
flowers,  or  what  mother  that  would  not  prize  such  a  treasure 
to  send  to  an  invalid,  or  distant  friend  ?  One  bulb,  given  the 
best  treatment,  will  be  sure  to  give  six  flower-stalks,  each 
stalk  bearing  a  good  many  flowers. 

They  may  be  grown  in  water  and  brought  into  flower  in 
two  or  three  weeks  after  they  are  planted.  The  process  is 
simply  this.  Use  a  large  flat  dish,  or  bowl  something  like  a 
punch  bowl;  first  strew  the  bottom  of  the  bowl  with  bits  of 
ciiarcoal,  then  place  the  bulb  in  the  center  of  the  bowl  and 
fill  with  pebbles  or  small  stones  and  add  all  the  water  the 
dish  will  comfortably  hold,  put  the  dish  away  in  a  dark  place, 
if  a  warm  cupboard  all  the  better,  for  the  roots  to  grow.  As 
soon  as  you  can  see  roots  are  formed  on  the  bulb,  bring  to  a 
light  room.  If  a  paper  funnel  he  made  of  stiff  paper  to  fit  the 
top  of  the  dish  (with  an  aperture  of  an  inch  in  diameter 


across  the  top),  it  will  help  the  green  leaves  to  show  better 
strength  and  length.  The  flower  buds  will  soon  show,  then 
you  will  put  your  dish,  without  the  funnel,  in  the  sunniest 
window,  and  you  will  be  amazed  with  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  flowers  come  out,  as  well  as  surprised  with  the  all-per- 
vading perfume. 

Better  results  are  gained  by  using  a  fair-sized  pot  filled 
with  sandy  soil  with  the  top  of  the  bulb  covered  with  a  light 
layer  of  moss,  kept  always  damp.  The  largest  bulbs  grown 
under  the  best  conditions  will  send  up  as  many  as  twelve 


flower  stalks.  They  may  be  planted  any  time  from  Novem- 
ber to  May.  It  Is  safe  to  say  bulbs  planted  any  time  from 
Christmas  to  Easter,  if  properly  watched  and  watered,  shaded 
and  sunned,  will  give  abundant  bloom  and  blessing  long 
before  there  are  many  blossoms  outside  the  house.  These 
bulbs  are  certainly  worth  a  good  trial. 
Freesia  Refmcta  Alba,  is  a  charming  little  plant  also  grown 
from  the  bulb.  The  leaves  are  long,  narrow  and  lily-like  in 
shape.  The  flowers  are  pure  white,  trumpet-shaped  and 
borne  in  racemes  and  of  the  most  diffusive  and  delightful 
fragrance ;  the  perfume  that  comes  from  a  single  flower  will 
fill  a  whole  room.  The  flowers  are  very  valuable  for  cutting, 
remaining  in  good  condition  in  water  for  days.  The  bulbs 
are  small.  Six  are  quite  enough  for  a  pint  of  earth.  If 
treated  like  oxalis  it  will  rival  in  sweetness  if  not  in  beauty 
that  long-loved  and  highly-prized  little  plant. 

Narcissus,  Poeticus  Plenus,  or  other  varieties  both  lai^e  and 
small  are  all  valuable  for  forcing.  As  the  names  of  colors 
differ  at  different  times,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  any  Nar- 
cissus having  red  or  purple  cups,  might  have  been  the  real 
Narcissus  of  Mythology. 

To  one  who  believes  that  the  wise  man  indeed  spake  wisely 
when  he  said,  *'  He  hath  made  everything  beautiful  in  his 
season, "  this  forcing  process  seems  an  outrage,  but  so  arti- 
ficial a  thing  has  life  become,  that  even  as  we  treat  ourselves 
so  we  treat  these  defenseless  creations  of  nature. 

  — Esther  Paige, 

OriBinal  In  Good  Houskkebfihg. 

OHITBHDra. 

CotlUt  yellow  buitiTy  £ome  I 
Her  soft,  bare  arms  are  tired  of  toiling  up  and  down ; 
Ah,  patient  little  worker  I  there  she  stands. 

In  tucked-up  gown. 
And  lifts  the  dasher  high  with  burning,  rosy  hands. 
Yellow  butter,  come  ! 

Come,  yellow  butter,  come  I 
She,  sighing,  bends  to  wonder  in  the  chum's  deep  well. 
And  wipe  the  spattered  drops  so  carefully. 

A  cool,  sweet  smell 
The  bubbly  cream  sends  up.   Now  sturdier  toils  she  I 
Yellow  butter,  come  I 

Come,  yellow  butter,  come  I 
Her  warm  cheeks  scarlet  glow,  her  breath  is  panting  fast ; 
The  old  churn  shakes  and  totters  to  and  fro  ;— 

O  come  at  last  I 
Ah,  pleasant  sound,  the  thin  milk's  gurgling  plash  below  I 
Yellow  butter,  come  '.  I  (> 

— Irene  Putnam. 
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Origliul  In  Good  Housikibpikg. 

SOME  QUEER  DISHES. 

Peculiar  to  Southekn  Coast  Rbgioms. 

,N  the  vast  storehouse  of  nature  many 
strange  food  treasures  come  to  human 
knowledge  and  use,  by  manifest  obvious- 
ness, accident,  or  stress  of  need.  Among 
some  curious  articles  of  diet  not  gener- 
ally familiar,  but  common  to  the  Carolina 
coast  region,  are  China-briar  asparagus, 
palmetto  cabbage,  and  Y  a  u  p  o  n  tea. 
These  all  grow  spontaneously  and  abun- 
dantly in  this  section,  and  may  be  seen 
on  a  drive  in  the  beautiful  suburbs  and 
vicinity  of  C,  where  teeming  nature  re- 
veals much  to  interest  the  practical  mind, 
as  well  as  to  please  the  aesthetic  sense. 
From  the  thick  hedges  of  wild  rose,  mock  orange,  myrtle, 
and  cassina  along  the  roadside,  the  eye  wanders  to  the  clumps 
of  majestic  live  oaks  dotting  the  landscape  here  and  there, 
solemn  and  mysterious  looking  in  their  weird  draperies  of 
Spanish  moss,  and  then  rests  with  satisfaction  on  the  well- 
cultivated  market  gardens  and  strawberry  farms  at  their  feet. 
These  even  in  January  are  green  and  attractive  with  salads, 
herbs,  and  valuable  root  crops,  while  the  blossoming  straw- 
berry gives  early  promise  of  the  luscious  fruit.  In  this  cli- 
mate where  advancing  spring  presses  close  upon  the  fleeing 
footsteps  of  winter,  certain  vegetables  seem  always  in  season. 
So,  when  I  went  to  a  colored  vender  for  information  as  to 
the  time  the  "wild  asparagus"  would  be  in  market,  she  an- 
swered : 

"  Now,  my  missis,  right  now  is  de  time  it  ought  to  be  in, 
and  all  de  way  right  troo  de  season." 

"  But  Mamma,  thb  is  the  middle  of  January." 

"Yes,  missis,  dat's  so ;  but  de  shoots  ought  to  be  beginnin' 
to  put  up." 

Notwithstanding  her  dictum,  however,  March  and  April 
are  the  proper  months  for  the  delicacy,  and  a  picturesque 
scene  on  the  drives  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  at  such  time  is 
a  group  of  dusky  tatterdemalions,  boys  and  girls,  tramping  in 
to  market  with  freshly-gathered  bunches  of  the  "  asparagus," 
bundles  of  sassafras  root,  and  masses  of  yellow  jasmine 
vines  in  bloom,  all  as  happy  and  hopeful  as  ever  was  the  tra- 
ditional milkmaid  in  her  visions  of  the  coveted  green  gown. 
Farther  on  up  the  road  leading  into  the  country,  others  may 
be  seen  in  the  woods  and  in  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  digging 
away  for  the  tender  shoots,  with  hilarious  speech  and  laugh- 
ter, while  the  golden  censers  of  the  yellow  jasmine  swing 
above  and  scatter  their  exquisite  perfume,  and  the  Cherokee 
rose  clambers  up  the  highest  trees  to  mingle  its  dark  shining 
foliage  and  snowy  flowers  with  their  waving  crests,  a  crystal- 
lized poem  !  This  pseudo  asparagus  is  nothing  more  than  the 
young  suckers  of  the  China-briar  (a  species  of  smilax),  and 
when  boiled  and  served  in  the  same  manner  as  its  namesake, 
forms  no  mean  substitute  for  that  delicate  spring  esculent. 
Stephen  Elliott,  the  botanist,  informs  us  that  this  was  a  most 
important  food  plant  to  the  Indians  of  Carolina  and  Florida, 
who  manufactured  a  meal  from  its  round  tuberous  roots, 
which,  in  times  of  scarcity,  served  to  keep  the  wolf  from  their 
wigwams.  The  negroes  of  lower  South  Carolina  use  the 
roots  in  the  preparation  of  a  highly-prized  beer,  by  steeping 
them  in  soft  water  with  molasses  and  parched  com  or  rice, 
and  after  fermentation,  adding  sassafras  root  chips  to  impart 
a  flavor. 

The  palmetto  cabbage  has  been  declared  by  those  of  dis- 
cerning taste  to  be  the  most  delicious  of  vegetables,  and  in- 
deed, when  rightly  managed,  it  is  a  dish  that  would  have 
charmed  Epicurus.    It  consists  of  the  bud  or  embryonic 


leaves  of  the  Chamerops  Palmetto,  the  tall  and  striking  em- 
blem tree  of  South  Carolina,  from  which  the  armorial  en^ 
of  the  State  is  derived.   The  closely  enfolding  leaves  of  the 

'*  cabbage "  are  like  white  and  polished  ivory  plates,  thick 
and  succulent,  sweetish  to  the  taste,  tender  and  brittle.  An 
old  Carolina  recipe  for  its  preparation  for  the  table  is  as 
follows :  *'  Trim  o£f  carefully  any  hard  folds  of  the  cabbage, 
and  boil  the  inner  part  for  two  hours,  changing  the  water  two 
or  three  times.  When  it  is  quite  soft  pour  off  the  water  and 
mash  fine  with  a  wooden  or  silver  spoon.  Then  add  a  la^ 
spoonful  of  fresh  butter,  pepper  and  salt,  and  replace  the 
saucepan  on  the  fire  that  the  vegetable  may  be  thoroughly 
heated.  A  gill  of  cream  added  is  an  improvement." 

It  may  also  be  cut  in  transverse  slices  and  simply  boiled  in 
salt  water  till  perfectly  tender,  well  drained  and  dressed  nith 
drawn  butter,  or  with  salad  oil,  mustard  and  vinegar.  A  most 
excellent  pickle  is  also  made  of  the  cabbage,  which  is  cut  into  ' 
slices  an  inch  thick,  put  into  a  stone  jar  and  covered  with  hot 
spiced  vinegar.  The  acid  and  flavors  soon  penetrate  the 
tender  cellular  tissue,  and  in  a  few  days  a  delightful  pickle 
is  ready  for  the  table.  But  boiled  or  pickled,  it  is  an  extrav- 
agant luxury ;  for  as  it  consists  of  the  very  heart  of  the  tree, 
it  is  of  course  sacrificed  whenever  a  cabbage  is  taken. 

Yaupon,  or  Indian  tea,  is  made  by  infusing  the  dried  leaves 
of  the  Rex  cassine^  (of  the  holly  family,)  and  its  use  as  a 
beverage  was  undoubtedly  learned  by  the  early  settlers  from 
the  Indians,  who  are  said  to  have  held  it  in  the  greatest 
esteem  and  veneration.  They  bartered  it  to  the  tribes  of  the 
interior,  and  according  to  Elliott,  "  a  strong  decoction  of  this 
plant  was  used  by  the  Creeks  at  the  opening  of  their  couih 
cils,  who  sent  annually  to  the  sea  coast  for  a  supply  d  the 
leaves." 

The  cassina  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  as  well  as  common 
of  shrubs  along  the  southern  seaboard.  From  ten  to  fifteen 
feet  high,  with  stem  and  numerous  small  branches  of  a 
smooth,  light,  gray^^en  tint,  profusely  clothed  with  small, 
glossy,  evergreen  leaves,  and  for  several  months  thidclf 
strewn  with  bright  scarlet  berries,  it  is  a  conspicuous  and 
handsome  ornament  of  the  woods,  hedge,  or  roadside.  In 
Charleston  it  is  the  favorite  Christmas  tree,  and  eve^en 
for  house  decoration  at  the  festive  Yule  season.  Thus  in  the 
absence  of  its  kindred  species,  the  common  holly,  which  is 
scarce  where  this  abounds,  the  cassina  forms  a  pleasing  and 
acceptable  representative. 

Crystallized  or  candied  violets  retaining  their  shape,  color, 
and  delicious  fragrance,  are  a  triumph  of  the  confectioner's 
skill.  But  it  remained  for  our  dusky  citizens,  the  "brothers 
in  black,"  to  utilize  them  for  a  far  more  substantial  puipose, 
than  as  dainty  sweets.  Dr.  Pierre  Porcher  in  his  valuable 
work,  "Resources  of  the  Southern  Fields  and  Forests,"  tells 
us  that  two  species  of  viola,  indigenous  to  this  section,  aie 
very  mucilaginous,  and  are  used  by  the  negroes  for  makii^ 
soup,  who  give  them  the  name  of  "  wild  okra." 

—M,  L.S.W. 

Compiled  for  Good  Housekkbping. 

AKOTENT  HAmS. 

Tramlattd /r»m  Of  Gr*t»  and  Ce^ud/r^  a  Be^k  Smid  U  it  tk»  ibd  Ama^ 

CompUU  Book  in  ExitUne*. 


He  that  gathereth  by  labor  shall  increase. 
Wealth  gotten  by  vanity  shall  be  diminished. 
The  wealA  of  the  sinner  is  laid  up  for  the  just. 
Deceit  is  in  the  heart  of  them  that  imagine  eviL 
The  fool  shall  be  the  servant  to  the  wise  of  heart. 


He  that  troubleth  his  own  bouse  shall  inherit  the  wiod. 


The  slothful  man  roastet^  notth^  which-bcLt^^ia  huoting. 
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THE  n^,TTt, 

SoHK  Suggestions  as  to  its  Cau  and  Treatment. 

;T.  PAUL,  who  took  but  small  account  of  the 
channs  of  women,  declared,  "If  a  woman  have 
long  hair  it  is  a  glory  to  her.'*  The  same  senti- 
ment has  descended  through  the  centuries,  if  we 
except  the  \zte  intepnil  when  a  French  fashion  of 
bobbing  beads  held  sway  for  a  few  months.  It  is 
noticeable  that  of  the  majority  of  women  few  have 
abundant  heads  of  hair,  and  quality  gives  way  to 
quantity;  the  finer  the  hair,  the  less  there  is  apt  to  be  of  it. 
It  is  also  a  matter  of  comment  that  the  abundant  tresses  that 
crown  the  heads  of  many  girls,  become  conspicuously  scant 
as  they  approach  their  tiiirtieth  year.  The  cause  of  this  de- 
terioration can  be  traced,  in  many  cases,  to  the  rage  for 
blonde  hair.  That  not  blonde  by  >ature  becomes  blonde 
through  art;  and  sapped  of  its  vitality  by  injurious  washes, 
soon  deadens  and  falls  out. 

But  another  cause  of  this  early  loss  of  hair  is  without  doubt 
the  failure  to  give  it  proper  care,  and  as  the  vigor  of  youth 
departs,  the  growth  of  the  hair  perceptibly  weakens. 

There  are  heads  of  hair  of  such  vigor,  that  no  matter  what 
is  done  or  not  done  to  them,  they  seem  ever  to  thrive,  and 
even  when  silvered  throughout,  are  as  heavy  and  long  as  in 
their  youth.  The  fortunate  possessors  of  such  heads  need 
not  concern  themselves  about  treatment.  The  object  of  this 
article  is  to  give  information  for  the  invigoration  and  beauti- 
fying of  weak,  thin  hair. 

No  comb,  fine  or  coarse,  should  be  used  upon  the  hair  ex- 
cept when  necessary  in  dividing  or  arranging  it.  Combs 
break  the  young  hair,  and  irritate  the  scalp,  without  cleans- 
ing. The  fine-tooth  comb,  so  often  used  to  scrape  out 
dandruff,  is  destruction  itself  to  the  hair.  The  place  of 
the  comb  should  be  supplied  by  a  good  stiff  brush,  with 
bristles  deep  enough  to  penetrate  the  hair  to  the  scalp.  A 
thorough  brushing,  with  such  an  implement,  will  make 
the  hair  as  smooth  and  free  from  tangle  as  a  comb,  clear 
out  dust  and  dandruff,  stimulate  the  growth  of  new  hair, 
promote  a  supply  of  natural  oil,  and  leave  the  scalp 
glowing  and  invigorated.  Hair  of  any  color,  under  such 
treatment,  must  be  beautified  from  its  cleanliness  and  lus- 
trous gloss.  A  new  growth  will  soon  be  observed,  and  the 
falling  out  become  less  and  less,  though  months,  and  even 
years,  must  pass  before  the  full  effect  of  the  brushing 
process  will  be  seen. 

All  washes  of  soda,  hartshorn  or  borax,  and  dyes  for  turn- 
ing the  hair  golden,  are  injurious  to  its  vitality,  and  cause, 
sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  hair  to  resist,  a 
bald  head.  Once  a  fortnight  is  often  enough  to  wash  well- 
brushed  hair,  despite  the  charms  Am^lie  Rives  pictures  of 
"  A  woman's  hair  daily  washed."  Frequent  washing  keeps 
the  hair  too  dry  for  vigorous  growth.  Use  tepid  water  and 
old  castile  soap.  Divide  in  the  back,  plait  loosely,  and  after 
soaping  and  dipping  the  head  in  the  water,  rub  the  scalp 
thoroi^bly  with  a  nail  brush,  or  the  hands.  Rinse  all  soap 
out  in  clear  water,  and  comb  smooth  while  wet  with  a  coarse 
comb.  Dry  over  the  shoulders  in  the  sun,  or  with  the  back 
to  a  fire,  taking  care  not  to  sit  too  close,  and  do  not  put  up 
till  dry. 

A  fine  tonic  for  the  hair  is  one  half  water  and  one  half  Bay 
Rum,  made  bitter  with  quinine.  This  must  be  rubbed  into 
the  scalp  twice  a  day.  But  it  is  thoi^ht  to  darken  the  color 
of  the  hur. 

The  best  brushes  for  use  are  those  with  unbleached  bristles. 
Cheap  brushes  are  tob  soft  and  thin  to  benefit  the  hair.  A 
good  one  to  last,  will  scarcely  cost  less  than  f  1.50.  Brushes 
and  combs  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  I^ave  them 


fifteen  minutes  in  a  basin  of  water  with  a  tablespoonful  of 
hartshorn,  and  every  atom  of  dust  will  be  taken  out  Prop 
the  brush  so  that  only  the  bristles  are  in  the  water,  as  the 
hartshorn  will  injure  the  handle  and  back.  This  can  be  done 
by  putting  the  smallest  toilet  china  in  the  basin  with  it.  Dry 
well  before  using. 

The  head  should  be  protected  from  dirt  in  sweeping  and 
dusting  with  a  dust-cap. 

Clipping  the  ends  of  the  hair  once  a  month  is  beneficial. 
Professional  hair-dressers  axe  said  to  clip  dexterously  every 
hair,  but  amateurs  must  content  themselves  with  slightly 
trimming  the  hair  evenly  when  brushed  smoothly  down  the 
back. 

— Clara  Grundy  Beime. 


Orictnal  in  Good  Housekeeping. 

A  BUIOIER  SHOW. 
It  seems  a  sanuner  mow,  so  Ute  has  passed 

The  sammer,  and  it  lingers  here  and  there, 
In  a  green  patch,  intrepid  to  the  last, 

In  the  earth-fragrance  and  in  the  warm  air. 
But  dropping  dense,  and  silently,  and  slow. 
On  the  still,  waiting  earth,  falls  the  first  snow. 

Under  their  burden  light  the  shmbbery. 
The  grass,  the  bare-twigged  trees  scarce  feel  a  chill ; 

My  window  is  oped  widely  as  can  be, 
Though  the  snow  gathers  thickly  on  the  sill ; 

The  drifting  fiakes  the  bland  air  wafts  this  way, 

To  touch  my  face,  seem  warm  as  rain  in  May. 

The  children  romping,  with  a  mirth  new-found, 
Toss  back  the  locks  from  cheeks  hotly  aglow; 

The  sparrows  on  the  quickly  whitened  ground, 
Lightsomely  twittering,  seem  not  to  know," 

So  bright  their  little  world  is  still,  so  warm, — 

That  winter  days  are  ctnne,  and  winter  storm. 

All  soand  is  dull  and  deadened;  In  the  road 
The  crack  of  whips  is  faint,  or  spoken  word, 

And  wagon-wheels  move  soft  beneath  their  load; 
The  creek,  that  ripples  yet,  is  dimly  heard  i 

The  muffing  snow  pots  all  things  far  away. 

And  makes  a  Sabbath  of  the  noisy  day. 

So  soon  ?  there  comes  a  north  wind  blustering. 
The  damp  flakes  freeze  and  sharpen  as  they  float ; 

The  air  has  found  a  keenness  and  a  f  ting, 
The  sparrows  twitter  In  a  feebler  note ; 

Suddenly  has  the  day  grown  cold  and  clear, 

And  all  the  stunmer  faded  from  the  year. 

 —Emma  A.  Opper, 

Compiled  for  Good  HousBXEBPiifa. 

BHAZESFEAmV  HOirSEEEBFnr&  AHB  EOHE-lCAma. 
Go  ply  thy  needle.   

Ay,  the  woman's  maid  of  the  house. 

There's  small  choTce  in  rotten  apples. 

Some  one  be  ready  with  a  costly  suit 
And  ask  him  what  apparel  he  will  wear. 

Take  him  up  gently  and  to  bed  with  him. 

This  were  a  bed  but  cold  to  sleep  so  soundly. 

Doubt  not  her  care  should  be 
To  comb  your  noddle  with  a  three-legged  stool. 

Hence  comes  it  that  your  kindred  shun  your  house, 
As  beaten  hence  by  your  strange  hmacy. 

Will  it  please  your  honor  taste  of  these  conserves  ? 
If  you  give  me  any  conserves,  give  me  conserves  of  beef. 

I  advise 

You  use  your  manners  discreetly  in  all  kinds  of  companies. 

No  more  shoes  than  feet ;  nay  sometimes  more  feet  than  shoes. 

Here's  no  knavery  I  See,  toJ>^uile  the  ^dl^cfc^ow {l»young 
folks  lay  their  head.  together.Wized  by  VjOT^^g 
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Good  Mousbkbspino. 


Oii final  in  Good  Housbkbbping. 

A  MISTAKE 

For  Fakshts  and  Teachers  to  Consider. 

|UR  Elizabeth  was  a  young  woman  of 
many  theories.  One  upon  which  she 
acted  was  this :  A  baby,  from  the  time 
he  really  sees  things,  is  observing  con- 
stantly; why  should  he  not  actually 
learn  things  that  will  be  of  use  to  him  ? 
She  felt  that  he  had  so  much  to  learn 
before  he  really  could  be  said  to  know 
anything  that  she  must  guide  his  obser- 
vation 50  that  no  time  would  be  lost. 
Before  he  was  two  years  old  he  knew  a 
great  many  things ;  he  had  talked  dis- 
tinctly and  accurately  from  the  time  he  was  eighteen  months 
old,  and  he  asked  questions  which  would  have  appalled  a 
philosopher.  At  twenty  months  he  knew  literally  "  his  let- 
ters "  from  the  red  and  white  blocks  he  had  been  taught 
to  study.  He  knew  the  names  of  his  father's  chessmen  and 
could  put  the  rooks  and  some  of  the  other  pieces  in  their 
proper  places  on  the  board.  He  knew  all  the  pictures  in  a 
large  natural  history;  he  had  favorites  among  them,  and 
could  turn  at  will  to  the  "  ichneumon,"  the  "  catterpillar- 
hunter,"  the  "  honey-bee,  worker,  drone." 

About  this  time  he  looked  up  from  his  crib  as  he  was  lying 
down  for  the  night  and  said  to  the  nurse-girl,  "  Lizzie,  I  don't 
want  to  be  lost  into  a  man!"  Poor  little  fellow,  it  seemed 
almost  as  if  he  felt  the  weight  of  increasing  cares. 

He  was  just  twenty-two  months  old  when  he  was  taken  sud- 
denly and  alarmingly  ill.  The  doctor  who  came  at  the  hasiy 
summons  said,  "  Your  child  is  very  ill ;  nothing  but  absolute 
quiet  and  good  care  will  bring  him  out  all  right." 

Elizabeth  devoted  herself  night  and  day  to  her  baby  who 
lay  in  a  stupor  with  half  open  eyelids,  and  little  hands  con- 
vulsively clasped  over  the  thumbs.  She  would  share  her 
care  with  no  one  but  the  father.  After  two  weeks  of  anxiety 
and  of  suffering  the  crisis  was  passed,  the  pale  boy  was  up 
and  dressed  and  on  his  mother's  lap. 

"  Now,  doctor,"  she  said  as  he  came  in  this  morning,  "  I 
want  to  let  you  see  what  a  smart  boy  you  have  saved ! "  Her 
eyes  were  full  of  tears  which  pride  burned  away  as  she 
brought  out  the  natural  history,  the  chessmen  and  the  blocks. 

The  doctor  sat  silent  wliile  she  went  rapidly  through  her 
exercise  of  showing  off  the  baby,  but  after  about  thirty  pages 
of  the  book  he  stopped  her.  "  Madam,"  he  said  sternly,  *'  it 
has  been  a  matter  of  wonderment  to  me  all  along  that  a  child 
the  age  of  yours  should  have  had  so  acute  a  brain  disorder, 
but  I  now  see  the  cause  ;  if  you  love  your  baby  " — Elizabeth 
cast  reproachful  eyes  upon  him — "  let  him  alone  ;  put  away 
these  things  ;  instead  of  helping  his  mental  growth  you  have 
retarded  it;  let  him  alone  I  say.  There  is  one  thing  in  the 
universe,"  he  said,  rising  and  walking  back  and  forth,  "  that 
has  almost  made  an  infidel  of  me,  that  an  all-wise  Creator 
should  have  given  the  keeping  of  children  into  the  hands  of 
these  women  !  " 

Although  he  did  not  indorse  the  school  which  prescribes 
counter  irritants,  the  scorn  in  his  tone,  the  blighting  glance 
of  his  bright  eyes  affected  Elizabeth  as  one  would,  and  did 
her  good.  It  drew  out  the  soreness  from  her  heart  and  set 
her  to  vigorous  thinking.  She  saw  her  almost  fatal  mistake. 
The  effect  of  this  bitter  experience  led  her  to  exercise  greater 
caution  in  regard  to  all  that  pertained  to  her  child.  She  ob- 
served more  closely ;  she  found  that  the  wondrous  principle 
of  selection,  which  the  mind  exercises,  is  best  left  to  itself,  and 
as  time  passed  she  was  reassured  by  finding  how  much  the 
child  really  knew  and  had  found  out  without  a  teacher. 
She  taught  very  little,  although  she  fought  the  hardest 


battles  of  her  life  to  keep  from  doii^  so.  Her  old  belief 
would  start  up  at  times  with  all  the  force  of  a  great  tempta- 
tion. She  really  wanted  to  make  one  test ;  she  believed  that 
she  could  teach  the  child  spelling  almost  without  his  knowing 
it.  When  taking  little  walks  with  him,  she  burned  to  spell 
the  names  of  the  objects  he  was  interested  in. 

One  day  she  began,  "  t-r-e-e,"  as  he  stood  looking  up  at  a 
mountain-ash  tree,  rich  in  red  berries. 

"  What,  mamma  ? "  asked  the  little  boy. 

"Oh,  nothing,  only  how  beautiful  the  trees  are  now."  Thus 
did  she  bring  herself  to  time. 

One  rich  result  of  her  efforts  at  self-control  was  the  success 
she  attained  in  different  departments  of  her  work ;  her  health 
became  better,  her  nerves  recovered  the  tone  they  had  lost 
during  the  period  of  nursing  and  rearing  the  baby. 

At  eight  years  of  age— the  age  Herbert  Spencer  com- 
mends— the  little  boy  went  to  school,  and  his  mother  never 
has  had  cause  to  regret  her  stem  repression  of  herself. 

— Emma  W.  Babcod. 


OriKhiftl  In  HoOD  HouskkesfihG. 

THE  EHOLISH  BV^LLIVa. 

The  characteristic  English  dwelling  is  described  as  a  two- 
story  brick  house,  walled  in,  and  with  the  best  part  of  the 
house  at  the  back,  there  are  the  drawing  and  dining-rooms, 
while  the  kitchen  and  pantries  are  in  front.  In  suburban  and 
country  houses  the  rooms  are  large  and  are  arranged  around 
a  hall;  but  the  windows  and  doors  are  small.  The  outside  of 
the  house  is  almost  uniformly  without  architectural  decora- 
tions, and  the  dullness  of  the  climate  is  seen  in  the  somber- 
ness  of  the  f|irniture  and  the  adornments  of  the  house. 

The  interior  is  dull  and  uncheeiy.  There  is  little  "sweet- 
ness and  light"  in  the  colors,  forms  and  expressions,  except 
in  the  dwellings  of  more  recent  building  and  furnishing.  Up 
to  within  a  few  years  the  inside  finish  was  all  of  dark  wood 
and  the  furniture  was  mahogany,  of  very  heavy  and  ungainly 
construction.  But  if  you  can  dissociate  the  idea  of  comfon 
from  that  of  art,  the  English  home  has  a  very  marhed  spirit 
of  comfort.  The  sofa  is  easy  and  big  and  the  chairs  were 
made  to  use.  The  wails  are  papered,  never  painted,  the  pa- 
pers being  dark  and  of  large  pattern.  The  dining-room  is 
the  living-room  of  the  middle  class  families.  Such  of  the 
family  as  remain  at  home  sit  in  that  room  during  the  forenoon 
and  until  after  the  noon  meal. 

Were  the  color  of  the  English  house  less  somber  and  the 
furniture  less  cumbrous ;  were  the  rooms  more  open  and  less 
separated  from  each  other,  it  would  be  the  center  of  the  most 
perfect  external  comfort  known  to  the  domestic  life  of  this 
world.  As  it  is,  the  English  house  is  the  home  of  sweet  love, 
of  thoughtful  civility  and  of  unforgetting  and  undying  loyalty. 


Original  in  Good  Houskkrbpimo. 

FAITHFITLHESS. 

"  Do  to-day  thy  nearest  duty," 
And  throughout  thy  lifelong  way 

Thou  shalt  find  no  greater  beauty 
Than  the  well-done  task  each  day. 

Smalt  thy  work  may  be,  and  lowly, 
Hidden  from  the  public  gaze, 

Faith  and  works  may  make  it  holy, 
Reaping  sheaves  of  golden  days. 

Then  if  thou  art  prone  to  ponder 
On  thy  lot,  and  fain  woald  ask 

Why  'tis  so,  once  more  remember 
How  was  given  to  us  life's  task. 

Recall  the  words  a  Savior  brings 
From  Olive's  mount  to  eadi  one's  sool, 

That  "  if  faithful  o'er  a  few  things 
Over  many  thou  shalt  ru! 
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Original  In  Good  Housbkbbfing. 

A  OOOEEBT  E^IBinOir  IS  FASI8. 
Whkrb  Cooekry  Exhibitions  are  Appreciated. 
^H£R£  is  probably  no  city  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
where  an  annual  cookery  exhibition  could  be  held, 
and  regarded  with  the  serious  and  intense  consid- 
eration whiclj  Paris  bestows  upon  it.  New  York 
has  occasional  attempts  in  this  direction,  originating 
with  the  society  of  French  cooks,  but  unknown  and 
unheeded  by  the  city  as  a  whole.  But  Paris  regards 
her  culinary  triumphs  as  second  only  to  her  military, 
and  not  only  regular  don  vivants  and  the  whole  gamut  of 
feeders  from  gourmand  down  to  glutton,  but  serious  and  re- 
ligious Paris  even,  take  the  deepest  interest  in  the  exhibition. 
It  is  another  distinction  if  the  inventors  of  a  new  system  can 
also  invent  a  new  dish  and  an  honor  to  find  mention  as  the 
discoverer  of  a  sauce  or  a  salad. 

Naturally  then  the  cook  is  not  a  mere  preparer  of  food,  and 
caterer  to  the  grosser  needs  of  man ;  he  is  an  artist,  and  his  cre- 
ations to  be  ranked  as  works  of  genius,  and  so  it  is  that  the 
annual  cookery  exhibition  finds  large  space  in  all  the  journals, 
and  that  the  hall  where  it  is  held  is  thronged  with  a  delighted 
crowd,  who  discourse  volubly  on  the  merits  of  each  design, 
and  have  even  been  known  in  some  cases  to  come  to  blows 
in  defense  of  their  favorite  chef  and  the  relative  merit  of  his 
inspiration  as  compared  with  that  of  rival  designs.  In  the 
last  exhibition  the  place  of  honor  was  given  to  the  great 
piece  de  resistance  of  the  show;  a  composition  sculptured  in 
mutton  fat  and  lard,  of  the  "  Suicide  of  Vatel,"  the  famous 
cook  who  stabbed  himself  because  the  fish  was  late  for  the 
dinner -given  by  Cond^  to  Louis  XIV.  The  description  of 
this  tragedy,  given  in  full  in  the  letters  of  Madame  de  S^vign^ 
is  a  popular  possession,  and  the  chef  and  artist,  M.  Bourgoin 
regretted  learnedly  that  he  bad  been  unable  to  adhere  rigidly 
to  the  details  as  given  by  the  famous  writer. 

A  composition  less  startling  but  much  more  agreeable  was 
a  representation  of  the  Trocad^ro.  This  building,  a  huge 
construction  in  the  Oriental  style,  consists  of  a  circular 
edifice  sixty-three  yards  in  diameter  and  i8o  feet  in  hight, 
surmounted  by  a  dome  and  flanked  by  two  minarets  270  feet 
high.  On  each  side  is  a  wmg  in  the  form  of  a  curve,  220 
yards  in  length,  so  that  the  whole  edifice  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  an  imposing  crescent.  The  dome  is  surmounted  by 
a  colossal  statue  of  Fame ;  statues  are  everywhere,  the  bal- 
cony in  front  having  six  symbolical  ones  in  gilded  bronze, 
while  below  it  gushes  out  a  cascade  descending  to  a  huge 
basin  196  feet  in  diameter  with  various  animals  in  gilded 
bronze  about  and  in  it.   The  great  hall  holds  6000  persons. 

It  will  be  seen  then,  that  the  artist  had  a  subject  pleasing 
to  all  Parisians,  and  he  succeeded  admirably,  his  model  being 
in  lard,  with  buffets  laid  out  for  balls  and  banquets,  fiy  the 
side  of  this  and  other  olea^nous  monuments  and  meats,  the 
cooks  displayed  an  interesting  collection  of  books  on  cookery 
from  the  "Patissier  Fran^oys,"  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to 
the  works  of  Carfime  who  was  cook  for  George  IV,  and  of 
later  writers  on  gastronomy. 

Since  the  close  of  this  exhibition,  serious  propositions  have 
been  broached  as  to  the  foundation  of  an  "  Academie  de 
Cuisine,'*  and  the  preparation  of  a  "Dictionary  of  Cooking," 
"  Bel  Alfred  "  of  the  Elyse^,  and  "  Trompette,"  the  cook  of 
Gambetta,  two  of  the  greatest  of  modern  chip  suggested 
as  the  editors  of  such  a  dictionary  ao(J  ^uqj  are  fully  ca- 
pableof thework,asweIlasoffoundiDgqj^  adeniy*  "Trom- 
pette," known  to  all  Paris,  was  formerly  t  3^  rvice  of  the 
Due  de  Noailles,  who  was  extremely  /j)^*)  ti^  ^  ijeben  he  left 
it  to  enter  that  of  Gambetta.  The  V(J^^  his  aristo- 
cratic master,  by  telling  him  that  he  iv  \^p^^\^  to  teach  M. 
Gambetta  what  he  had  learned  at  tbe  /yA  f^yif*^^^  to  receive 


and  place  as  well  as  feed  his  guests.   He  succeeded,  and 

though  the  day  of  such  triumphs  is  over,  Trompette  is  quite 
ready  for  others,  and  the  new  academy  may  own  him  as 
president,  or  at  least,  as  chief  inspiration,  if  it  becomes,  as  is 
hoped,  an  accomplished  fact. 

  — .flisfiw  Caa^beU. 

Original  tn  Good  Houskkxeping. 

What  lasting  influence  a  good,  earnest,  rugged-minded 
woman  can  leave  behind  her  I  This  has  frequently  been 
borne  in  upon  my  mind  when  I  have  heard  Robert  Collyer 

begin,  "  My  good  mother  used  to  say,"  and  then  give  some 
nugget  of  wisdom  or  common  sense  that  was  a  good  and  suf- 
ficient text  for  a  whole  sermon,  or  a  sufficient  "clincher"  for 
some  able  moral  argument  of  her  son's.  One  of  her  sayings, 
that  no  doubt  she  repeated  often  enough  to  keep  it  alive  fbr^ 
ever,  was  this :    "  I  can't  abide  dangling  hands ! " 

Don't  you  hear  her  saying  it  ?  Don't  you  j«  her  saying  it 
— she,  whose  hands  never  dangled  in  all  her  life  ?  That 
'*  can't  abide  "  is  an  old-fashioned  phrase,  but  it  seems  to  mean 
more  than  our  modem  "  can't  endure,"  does  it  not  ? 

One  of  the  dictionary  meanings  of  abide,  b  "  to  dweS."  It 
is  very  hard  to  dwell  with  dangling  hands.  Another  defi- 
nition is  "to  be  patient  with,"  and  it  is  equally  hard  to  be  pa- 
tient with  dangling  hands.  Why?  Not  because  they  may 
not  be  beautiful.  They  are  often  small,  shapely  and  white. 
Not  because  they  are  doing  disagreeable  things,  for  they  are 
doing  nothing.  Then  why  ?  Well,  because  they  are  not  just 
hands  alone^  but  are  also  part  of  a  human  being,  and  that 
human  being,  man  or  woman,  is  the  disagreeable  thing  about 
the  hands,  if  1  may  be  allowed  to  use  somewhat  peculiar,  in- 
volved language.   You  all  know  what  I  mean. 

Dangling  hands  stand  first  of  all  for  laziness,  and  who  can 
"  abide  "  that  ?  The  lazy  person  not  only  does  nothing  for 
others  but  she  does  nothing  for  herself.  Things  must  be  done. 
The  lazy  person  is  always  the  last  one  to  wish  things  left  un- 
done that  pertain  to  her  comfort  and  ease,  and  so  some  one 
else  must  take  up  and  do  what  should  be  the  work  of  those 
dangling  hands. 

Again,  dangling  hands  mean  selfishness.  If  we  go  through 
life  doing  nothing  with  the  instruments  given  us  to  use,  some 
one  loses  something;  blessings  are  not  dropped  along  the 
way,  stones  and  briars  are  left  in  the  paths  of  struggling  fellow 
mortals  that  helpful  hands  should  "gather  out,"  warming  fires 
go  unkindled  and  some  one  is  cold,  the  dark  shutter  is  not 
flung  wide  open  to  let  the  blessed  sunshine  in,  and  some  poor, 
suffering  one  sits  in  the  dark.   Is  not  this  much  t 

Dangling  hands  mean  skiffles sness.  Opportunities  slip  by, 
bits  of  happiness  and  materials  for  comfort  go  to  waste,  pleas- 
ures and  duties  get  lost,  better  things  than  gold  slip  through 
the  cracks  of  life'sfloor  and  are  never  seen  again,  the  zest  of 
living  is  gone,  life  is  flavorless.  There  is  a  sort  of  opinion 
prevalent  that  if  one  does  nothing  evil,  he  is  good.  It  is  not 
always  true.  So  far  as  the  doing  nothing  evil  goes,  he  is  all 
right,  but  he  must  also  do  good  if  he  would  be  good.  We  can- 
not stand  still.  If  vre,  are  not  marching  forward  we  are  march- 
ing backward.  If  we  stand  with  dangling  hands,  good  life 
slips  by  us  and  we  are  left  behind,  and  we  might  as  well  have 
turned  our  backs  and  fled— better,  I  think. 

A  homely  old  proverb  here  comes  to  my  mind,—"  Hand- 
some is  that  handsome  does,"  and  so,  in  no  sense  can  dang- 
ling hands  be  beautiful,  no  matter  how  perfect  their  symmetry 
or  fair  their  color.  If  our  hands  and  our  faces  do  not  stand 
for  something  beautiful  within,  then  to  the  clear,  far-seeing 
eye,  they  are  not  beautiful.  Let  us  all  say,  and  mean  it  as  we 
say  it,  the  good  words  of  Madame  Collyer,  "  I  can't  abide 
dangling  hands  1 " 

—Juniata  Stajfford. 
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OrigbnllB  Good  Hooibkbspiho. 

EVEBY-J)AT  DESSERTS-PAET  IX. 
Ahd  Dessekts  for  Evekv  Day. 
fridat,  march  i. 

Lemon  Ple-Puddtncr> 

Take  one-half  of  a  pound  of  butter,  one-half  of  a  pound  of  sugar 
creamed  together,  juice  of  two  lemons,  the  grated  rind  of  one,  five 
eggs  beaten  stiff.  Bake  in  deep  shell  of  pastrjr. 

SATUBDAT,  MARCH  2. 

White  Puff*. 

Three  and  oneJialf  cupfuts  of  flour,  three  cupfulsof  milk,  whites 
of  three  eggs,  one  tablespoonf  ul  of  powdered  sugar,  two  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  baking  powder.  Bake  in  cups,  sauce  7. 

SUNDAY,  MARCH  3. 

Jam  Pancakes. 

Stir  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  in  one  pint  of  warm  milk,  with  one- 
half  of  a  tablespoooful  of  melted  butter,  and  one-half  of  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  salt,  flour  for  thin  batter  with  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder  and  the  whites  of  two  eggs  beaten  stiff.  Bake  on  a  griddle 
and  serve  spread  with  jam  and  rolled  up.  Sprinkle  with  powdered 
sugar ;  eat  with  sauce  3. 

MONDAY,  MARCH  4. 

Chocolate  Merlnsue. 

One  quart  of  scalded  milk,  onefourth  of  a  cake  of  chocolate 
melted,  yolks  of  six  eg^s,  beaten  stiff,  six  tablespoonfuls  of 
powdered  sugar.   Bake  in  cups  and  spread  with  meringue. 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  5. 

Duke's  Ptiddlnff. 

Make  pastry  of  eight  ounces  of  flour,  six  ounces  of  currants,  six 
ounces  of  finely  chopped  suet,  and  a  little  water.  Line  mould  and 
pour  in  four  ounces  of  loaf-sugar,  juice  of  two  lemons,  the  grated 
rind  of  one,  five  eggs  beaten  stiff.  Boil  and  eat  with  sauce  7. 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  6. 
Maple  Wax  (delicious). 

Make  thick  maple  syrup,  by  boiling  maple  sugar,  broken,  in  a 
little  water,  drop  on  snow  to  test  it  and,  when  it  hardens,  spread 
over  saucers  of  closely  packed  snow. 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  7. 
Bread  Raisin  Puddlny, 

Stir  together  and  bake,  one  quart  of  milk,  two  cupfuls  of  bread- 
crumbs, four  e^s  beaten  stiff,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  melted 
butter,  one  cupful  of  st^r,  and  one  cupful  of  raisins.   Sauce  9. 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  8. 

Apple  Custard  Pie. 

I^ke,  in  shell  of  pastry,  custard  of  one-half  of  a  pint  milk,  one- 
half  of  a  pint  of  sweet  apple  sauce,  two  %vb>  vanilla. 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  9. 

Bans  Cake  (dellKhtful.) 

Make  cake  as  in  No.  359,  spread  between  layers,  mixture  of 
idng  as  in  C  but,  add  one  teacupfut  of  seeded  and  chopped  raisins, 
(me-half  of  a  cn^ul  <^  chopped  citron,  juice  of  one  lemon,  one 
tablespoonful  of  brandy,  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  blanched 
almonds  chopped.  Spread  top  with  plain  idng. 

SUNDAY,  MARCH  lO. 
Baked  Batter  Pudding. 

One  pint  of  milk,  four  eggs  beaten  stiff  two  cupfuls  of  flour,  tme 
teaapoonful  of  salt,  one  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder.  Bake  and 

eat  with  sauce  3. 

MONDAY,*  MARCH  II. 

Strawberry  Tarts  (good.) 

Fill  tart  shells,  when  baked,  with  strawberry  preserves  <or 
canned  strawberries  boiled  down  with  sugar  added)  cover  with 
Icing.  (Recipe  C  is  best  for  idog^  and  brown. 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  IS. 

Pattypan  Puddlnga. 

Scald  one  quart  of  milk  with  butter  the  size  of  an  egg.  When 
cool  add  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  beaten  stiff,  one-half  of  a  teaspo<m- 
ful  of  salt,  one  pint  of  flour.  When  cold,  add  the  whites  of  four 
eggs  beaten  stiff.   Bake  in  pattypans.   Sauce  5. 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  13. 

Cocoanut  Loaf. 

One  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  sugar,  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  butter, 
one-half  of  a  cupful  of  milk,  two  cupfuls  of  flour,  whites  of  four 


beaten  sti£^  one  and  oneJialf  teaspoonfub  of  baking  powder, 
one  cn^nl  of  gnUed  cocoanut.  Bake  in  a  loaf,  and  eat  with  sanceSL 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  I4. 

Orange  Jelly. 

One-half  of  a  box  of  gelatine,  juice  of  three  oranges,  juice  of  one- 
half  of  a  lemon,  three-fourths  of  a  cupful  of  sugar,  three-fourths  of 
a  pint  of  boiling  water.  Dissolve  the  gelatine  in  cokl  water  and 
add  to  the  rest  and  strain.  • 

PRUJAY,  MARCH  15. 

Sweet  Biscuit. 

Roll  out  biscuit  dough  (Redpe  3,)  and  spread  with  mixture  of 
one  cupful  of  sugar,  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  melted  butter,  one 
cupful  of  mixed,  seeded  raisins  cho|^)ed,  and  chopped  dtroo. 
Roll  up,  cut  in  slices  and  bake. 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  16. 

Baked  Apples  and  Jolly. 

Bake  cored,  tart  apples,  with  sugar  in  the  core  ol  each,  and  one 
cupful  of  water  in  the  pan.  Fill  up  when  cold,  die  hole  in  each 
^th  crabapple  jelly.  Eat  with  whipped  cream  (Redpe  A). 

SUNDAY,  MARCH  I7. 

Fritters. 

One  pint  of  milk,  two  teacupfuls  <rf  flour,  three  eggs,  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  one  saltspoooful  of  salt.  Fry  in  deep 
lard.   Eat  with  msfde  syrup. 

MONDAY,  MARCH  18. 

Rica  Pudding. 

Soak  one*haI£  of  a  cupful  of  rice,  two  hours  in  one  cupful  of 
water.  Add  to  one  and  one-half  pints  of  milk,  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  st^;ar,  one>haif  of  a  cupful  of  raisins, 
and  bake,  stirring  occasionally,  addii^  one  large  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  when  nearly  stiff  and  brown. 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  I9. 

Fig  Pudding  (good.) 

One  and  one-fourth  cupfuls  of  si^ar,  one-half  <d  a  cupfnl  of 
butter,  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  milk,  two  and  one-balf  cupfuls 
of  flour,  one  and  one-half  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  three 
eggs.  Drop  the  dough  in  a  cake  tin,  in  alternate  layers  with 
sliced  figs,  top  layer  of  dough.  Bake  and  eat  with  aance  7. 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  M. 

Lemon  Chaaae  Pattlea. 

Line  jattypans  with  piecrust  and  fill  with  tlus  miztore :  Four 
eggs  beaten  stiff,  three  lemons,  rind  and  juice,  one  pound  of  ai^ar, 
one-fourth  of  a  potmd  of  butter  boiled  together  till  thick.  This 
recipe  was  given  to  me  by  a  Chinaman,  who,  having  taken  lessons 
from  a  Frenchman,  professed  to  be,  and  earned  the  wages  of  a 
French  cook. 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  tl. 

Apple  Sponge. 

Make  cake  as  in  Recipe  259,  and  spread  between  layers ;  juice 
of  one-half  of  a  lemon,  three  grated  apples,  one  eg^  beaten  stiff, 
one  cupful,  of  sugar,  butter  tiie  size  of  a  walnut^  a  little  nntmeg; 
all  cooked  thick  in  a  vessel  set  in  hot  water. 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  M. 
Impromptu  Mince  Pie  (good.) 

Bake,  in  two  crusts,  the  following  mixture :  One  beefs  heart 
boiled  tender,  seasoned,  and  chopped  fine,  one  pound  of  light- 
brown  sugar,  twice  the  weight  of  meat  in  apples ;  add  raisins, 
currants,  dtron,  sjrices  and  brandy  to  taste.  Of  course,  this  mince 
meat  will  be  more  than  enoi^  for  tme  lot  of  pies. 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  33. 
Orange  Cream  Pudding. 

Make  in  layers,  cake  of  one  cupful  of  sugar,  one  cupful  of  flour, 
three  eggs,  one  tablespoonful  of  milk,  three  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder.  Spread  between :  One  egg,  one  tablespoonful  of  corn- 
starch, two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  one  cupful  of  boiling  water, 
cook  thick  and  add  juice  and  rind  of  one  orange.  Ice  top  layor. 

SUNDAY,  MARCH  34. 

Popovera. 

One  piot  of  milk,  four  ^gs  beaten  stiff,  little  salt,  two  teaspooo- 
fuls  of  melted  butter,  one  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder,  fionr  for 
soft  batter.   Bake  in  cupfuls.   Sauce  3. 

MONDAY,  MARCH  25. 
Cornmeal  Fruit  Pudding  (good.) 
One  and  one-half  pints  of  sCilded'iittlk,  «tte<^alf  ^^copfolcrf 
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cornmeal,  oneJudf  of  a  capful  of  flour,  three  tggtj  one-half  cup- 
fnl  of  sagar,  oae  tablespoonful  of  melted  batter,  one  cupful  of 
n^tins*  one  saltspoonful  of  salt,  one  and  one^ialf  teaspoonfub  of 
baldng  powder,  innch  of  dnnamm  and  mace.  Bake  and  eat  with 
saace  9. 

TUESDAY,  HARCH  36. 

Jam  and  Snow. 

Fill  the  dish  three-fourths  full  of  jam.  Boil  one  pint  of  milk  and 
one-foorth  of  a  cupful  of  sugar,  and  two  (smooth)  tablespoonfuls 
of  corn-starch.  When  thick  add  the  whites  of  two  eggs  beaten 
stiff.  When  cool,  pour  over  jam.  Sauce  la 

WEDNESDAY,  HARCH  27. 

Queen's  Puddlnff. 

One-half  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  five  and  one-half  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter,  one-half  of  a  pound  of  flour,  four  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  of 
baking  powder,  one-half  of  a  pound  of  raisins,  one-half  of  a  cupful 
of  chopped  citron,  one-half  of  a  wine-glassful  each,  of  sherry, 
brandy  and  milk,  one-half  of  a  teaspoonful  each,  of  vanilla  and 
mace.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven.  Sauce  8. 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  28. 

Wafflaa. 

Three  pints  (rf  sour  milk,  six  tggt  beaten  stiff,  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  melted  batter,  two  teaspoonfnls  of  soda,  one-half  of  a  tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  flour  for  soft  batter.  Bake  in  greased  waffle  irmts 
over  a  good  fire,  eat  with  maple  syrup. 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  20. 

Coooanut  and  Apple  Pudding. 

Put  in  a  buttered  dish  three  cupfuls  of  hot  apide  sauce  mixed 
Willi  one  cupful  of  sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of  bntter,  little  nut- 
meg, one  taUespoonfnl  of  smooth  corn-starch,  one  e^  beaten 
stiff.  Strew  cocoanut  over  the  layer  with  a  little  powdered  sugar, 
cover  with  bread  crumbs  and  bake.  Sauce  12. 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  30. 

Orange  Fritters. 

Make  batter  of  one  pint  of  milk,  two  teacupfuls  of  flour,  three 
eggs,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  saltspoonful  of  salt. 
Divide  an  orange  ioto  lobes,  removing  seeds  carefully.  Drop 
each  section  in  a  spoonful  of  batter  and  that  in  deep  hot  lard,  and 
fry.  Eat  with  maple  syrup. 

SUNDAY,  MARCH  31. 
Blackberry  Blano  Mange. 

One  quart  of  boiling  milk,  four  tablespoonfuls  each,  of  sugar 
and  smooth  com-starch.  Boil  in  hot  water  till  thick,  when  coot, 
stir  in  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  strained  juice  from  canned  black- 
berries. Serve  cold  in  moulds  with  sauce  lo. 

 .        — Ifa//. 

Original  In  Good  HousBKBanifa. 

spjuHa'a  EABsnrasB. 

Last  eventide,  while  the  day-king  dyed 

Blood'red  the  western  sky, 
A  robin  came  and  many  a  strain 

Sang  loud  by  my  casement  high ; 
The  wild  winds  swung  him  while  sung, 

And  cried.  "  O  foolish  lard  I 
Yon  came  too  soon  from  tlie  land  of  bloom. 

Not  a  crocus  yet  hath  stirr'd." 

Still  on  he  sang,  and  his  carol  rang 

High  above  the  wind's  harsh  voice, 
And  I  seemed  to  hear,  in  his  song  so  clear. 

These  words  i  "  Rejoice,— rejoice  I 
For  the  winter  is  dead,  and  the  cold  has  fled 

Away,  I  care  not  where ; 
In  a  little  while  will  the  wide  earth  smile 

In  a  garment  rich  and  fair." 

My  heart  soared  high,  and  my  weary  eye 

Held  a  brighter  light,  I  know, 
For  long  bad  I  sighed  for  the  sights  denied, 

Hidden  deep  'neath  the  pallid  snow. 
The  linger  flew  away  through  the  blue. 

Clear  ur  of  that  cool  March  eve ; 
But  he  left  with  me,  as  a  legacy, 

A  joy  that  will  not  leave. 

B.  Lowe. 


Origlml  in  Good  HoosBKXxriNo. 

BUFFALO  BUOS. 

"  Yon  lie  down  to  your  shady  slumber 
And  wake  with  a  bog  in  your  ear." 

>^2;i^:^  '"'S,  I  know  them,  I  have  been  introduttd.  If  there 
SrWH/  i  s  any  subject  upon  which  I  can  wax  eloquent  it  is 
this  same  tiny  beetle.  Were  it  not  so  nearly  tragic 
there  wotUd  be  something  positively  ludicrous  in  a 
picture  often  seen.  Imagine  a  lady  of  commanding 
presiiiice,  possibly  an  advocate  of  woman's  suffrage, 
perhaps  a  writer  of  powerful  essays,  or  a  skilled  mu- 
sician, creeping  about  the  fioor,  poking  into  comers, 
pounding  upholstery  and  brushing  draperies.  What  an  intent 
expression,  what  a  triumphant  look  as  she  pinches  a  small 
victim  between  thumb  and  finger.  The  only  agreeable  (?) 
point  I  have  ever  heard  mentioned  about  the  insect  is  that  it 
is  "so  clean  to  kill."  Its  body  crumbles  into  fine  dust  at  the 
touch.  To  England  we  owe  this  pest  as  well  as  that  of  the 
condemned  sparrows.  We  have  sent  our  cousins  the  potato 
bug  in  return,  but  that  hardly  balances  the  account.  Still,  in 
England,  we  are  told,  that  this  beetle,  satisfied  with  rich  vege- 
tation, rarely  enters  the  houses.  A  Massachusetts  lady  states 
that  her  beds  of  choice  tulips  are  just  covered  with  them  in 
the  spring.  Others  have  been  found  plentiful  on  maple  trees. 
In  the  mature  state  they  fly  into  the  windows  in  the  early 
spring  before  the  careful  housekeeper  thinks  of  screens. 
They  lay  their  eggs  in  the  softest,  rarest  fabrics.  Woolen,  silk 
or  cotton  are  all  acceptable,  but  they  prefer  bright  colors,  and 
light  rooms.  They  often  begin  their  ravages  in  attic  chambers. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  detect  the  egg  and  rarely  the  in- 
sect in  the  transition  state  which  it  passes  through,  like  others 
of  the  genus  beetle.  As  a  perfect  beetle  it  is  gray  in  color 
and  its  back  dotted  some  like  the  lady-bug  with  which  it  is 
often  confounded,  though  much  smaller.  Its  ravages  are 
committed  when  in  the  hairy  worm  form,  when  its  body  is 
pointed  like  an  apple  seed.  The  name  buffalo  probably 
comes  from  its  bushy  appearance  at  this  time. 

At  the  north  July  and  August  seem  the  most  favorable 
for  its  development,  but,  like  the  yellow  fever  in  the  South,  it 
will  not  Ik  strictly  limited  to  so  short  a  period. 

Such  tales  of  destruction  have  come  to  my  ears,  and  not 
fairy  tales  either.  Dresses  hung  up  on  Sunday  have  been  posi- 
tively riddled  by  the  next.  Sheets  in  the  store-room  have  been 
perforated  as  with  an  eyelet-machine.  Even  feathers  drop  to 
pieces  at  their  attack.  Packages  done  up  in  newspapers  are 
more  secure,  as  they  do  not  enjoy  printer's  ink.  Straw  mat- 
ting is  not  exempt  and  they  often  gambol  over  it  with  seem- 
ingly malicious  enjoyment.  I  have  often  found  a  group  under 
a  bit  of  red  flannel  or  carpeting  in  the  center  of  a  room,  and 
it  serves  as  a  very  good  trap.  From  my  own  experience,  I 
am  inclined  to  concur  in  the  general  statement,  that  nothing 
but  a  "  pinching  method  "  will  effect  their  extermination. 

Closets  saturated  with  naphtha  fumes  will  show  the  insect 
as  lively  after  as  before  this  treatment.  Naphtha  will  kill  the 
insect  if  directly  applied  and  so  will  ammonia,  but  I  doubt  its 
efficacy  in  destroying  the  eggs. 

Scholarly  druggists  who  are  honest  say  they  really  know 
nothing  but  persevering  search  which  will  do  any  good.  Hot 
water  or  irons  will  be  helpful  when  they  can  be  used  without 
injury  to  fabrics,  but  "  vigilance  "  in  mistress  and  maid  at 
present  seem  a  necessity. 

Poets  write  of  the  delights  of  summer,  of  the  delicious  air, 
sweet  sounds  in  nature,  fine  coloring  of  landscape,  but  these 
same  poets  are  rarely  women  and  housekeepers.  What  with 
the  approach  of  the  buffalo  bug,  the  moth,  mosquitoes,  ants, 
roaches,  eta,  etc,  a  woman  must  cultivate  all  the  virtues  to 
be  queen  of  herself  and  her  surroundings.^^  i 
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Original  in  Good  Housbxbbping. 

ALMOST  A  TAAOEDT 
Froh  Having  the  Elevator  Dook  Open 

MUST  begin  b;  telling  my  readers 
that  I  am  a  nervous  woman.  Not 

nervous  in  the  sense  of  starting  at 
a  sudden  sound,  but  with  that  trying 
form  of  the  malady  which  may  be 
described  as  apprehmsivemss^  that 
cowardly  shrinking  from  the  future 
which  Shakespeare  ascribes  to  an 
evil  conscience,  but  which  is  more 
correctly  attributed  by  modem  sci- 
entists to  a  delicate  nervous  organ- 
ization, or  a  deranged  condition  of 
the  liver.  From  the  moment  of  their 
introduction  I  had  a  horror  of  ele- 
vators; and  when  my  husband  put  one  in  his  hardware 
store  down  town,  I  felt  that  he  might  be  brought  in  any  day 
or  hour,  a  mangled  corpse.  It  was  in  vain  that  Mammy— the 
nurse  of  my  tender  years,  the  confidential  friend  of  my  later 
ones— reminded  me  that  "  it  wan't  no  use  takin'  trouble  on 
intnis."  I  had  my  fears  invested  at  compound  rates,  and 
they  were  gradually  doubling  themselves. 

"  Remember,  John,"  I  called  out  as  my  husband  was  board- 
ing a  car  one  morning,  "  be  home  to  dinner  by  six,  so  we  will 
have  time  to  get  our  tickets  for  the  opera." 

With  all  his  good  qualities  I  must  confess  that  John  is  for- 
getful ;  but  we  didn't  often  indulge  in  an  opera  in  those  days 
of  our  early  married  life,  and  I  did  think  he'd  remember  to 
be  in  time  for  such  an  unusual  event. 

"  Have  dinner  ready  to  be  sent  up  by  six  o'clock,"  I  called 
down  the  dumb-waiter  to  the  cook,  and  a  few  moments  later  I 
was  rattling  away  on  the  sewing-machine,  turning  off  gar- 
ments for  our  little  girl. 

By  six  o'clock  that  evening  I  was  in  my  best  dress  and  at 
the  parlor  window  looking  out  for  John.  "  What  can  it 
mean  ?  "  I  wondered,  as  car  after  car  jingled  by  without  even  a 
pause. 

I  had  succeeded  in  working  myself  into  quite  a  state  of 
anxiety  when  Mammy  came  in  with  little  Cora,  who  had  been 
having  an  airing  on  the  pavement. 

"  Do  you  know,"  I  said,  taking  out  my  watch,  "  that  it's  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  past  the  time'and  John  hasn't  come  yet  ? 
I'm  really  uneasy  about  him  I " 

"Lor,  Miss  Mary,"  said  Mammy  encouragingly,  "you 
know  Mars  John  gwine  stay  down  to  dat  sto'  twell  de  las' 
horn  blow.  'Tain't  while  to  make  yourse'f  oneasy  'bout  him." 

I  was  silenced  but  not  relieved  by  Mammy's  view  of  the 
subject,  and  continued  my  watch  from  the  window,  my  fears 
increasing  as  the  moments  went  by. 

"  There  he  is  now,"  I  said,  starting  from  my  seat,  as  a  ces- 
sation of  the  bells  showed  me  that  a  car  had  stopped. 

*'  O  Mammy ! "  I  exclaimed,  looking  from  the  window, 
"  it  isn't  John  ;  it's  a  messenger  boy.  Look,  he's  coming  up 
the  steps  I  For  heaven's  sake  see  what  he  wants.  O  Mam- 
my, Mammy,  I  knew  something  must  have  happened  1 " 

There  is  nothing  more  contagious  than  fear,  and  Mammy's 
hands  were  trembling  visibly,  as,  returning  from  the  door, 
she  placed  a  paper  in  my  hand  which  contained  these  words : 
"The  elevator  door  was  left  open." 

"  It's  the  elevator  I "  I  cried,  wringing  my  hands  in  an 
agony  of  grief.  "  I  knew  how  it  would  end !  O  John,  John ; 
O  my  husband,  I  warned  you,  I  p^id  with  you,  but  you 
wouldn't  listen  I " 

"  Is  he  killed,  Miss  Mary,"  said  Mammy,  stooping  over  me 
and  speaking  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

**  It  doesn't  give  the  particulars,"  I  moaned ;  "  it  only  says 


it  happened  from  the  door  being  left  open.  Perhaps  he's  still 
alive  !  Perhaps  I  may  see  him  once  more !  We  must  go  to 
him,  Mammy.   O  my  husband,  my  poor  husband  I  " 

It  was  mammy's  dear,  trembling  old  hands  that  tied  my 
bonnet  under  my  chin ;  it  was  she — dear  faithful  soul — who 
hailed  a  car,  and  put  me,  more  dead  than  alive,  into  a  seat. 

"There,"  she  said  soothingly,  as,  alarmed  by  the  fixed  ex- 
pression of  my  countenance,  she  applied  a  bottle  of  camphor 
(caught  up  in  our  hasty  exit)  to  my  nose,  "don't  take  it  so 
hard.   Maybe  he  ain't  as  bad  as  you  think." 

A  few  of  my  husband's  employes  hung  about  the  store  door 
when  our  destination  was  reached.  Unmindful  of  the  in- 
quiring looks  which  they  fixed  upon  us,  or  the  curious  gaze 
which  our  fellow  travelers  cast  on  our  retreatii^  figures,  I 
sank  upon  an  empty  goods  box  turned  bottom  upward  on 
the  pavement. 

"  We've  come  to  see  Mr.  Henderson,"  said  Mammy,  ad- 
dressing on^  of  the  men  who  had  come  forward,  "ef,"  she 

added,  '*  he's  so  as  we  ken  see  him." 

"  Have  you  gotten  him  out  ? "  I  gasped.  "  Is  he  srill  alive  ? 
Tell  me,  in  pity  tell  me!  I  can  bear  anything  better  than 
suspense." 

"  He  was  alive  and  as  well  as  I  ever  saw  him  when  he  left 
the  store  an  hour  ago,"  replied  the  man,  looking  thoroughly 
bewildered.    "  Has  anything  happened  to  him  since  ? " 

" '  As  well  as  you  ever  saw  him } ' "  cried  I,  "  then  what  did 
you  mean  by  your  message  about  the  elevator  door  being  left 
open?  I  thought  my  husband  had  been  crushed  in  the 
elevator." 

"0-o-o-h!"  exclaimed  the  man,  a  light  breaking  over  his 
face,  and  beginning  to  talk  fast  that  I  might  not  be  kept  in 
suspense,  "  I  meant  this ;  The  elevator  door  (we  call  it  so, 
though  it's  only  a  door  that  leads  to  the  elevator  from  the  side 
street)  was  unfastened.  Mr.  Henderson  went  off  with  a  man 
on  some  business,  taking  the  key  with  him.  I  suppose  he 
thought  he  had  locked  the  door  before  he  left,  but  he  hadn't, 
and  feeling  afraid  to  leave  the  store  open,  I  sent  a  boy  up  for 
the  key.  I  thought,  of  course,  he  would  find  Mr.  Henderson 
at  home." 

"  Then  my  husband  isn't  killed  at  all.  He  is  safe,"  I  cried, 
covering  my  face  with  my  hands  and  weeping  violently.  "  I 
expect  you  think  I'm  crazy"  I  said,  looking  up  at  last,  and 
smiling  through  my  tears. 

*'  No,  I  don't,"  said-  the  man,  brushing  the  moisture  from 
his  own  eyes,  "  I've  got  a  wife  at  home  that  would  do  exactly 
the  same  way." 

I  don't  know  how  my  husband  relished  this  interesting 
drama  which  I  was  so  obliging  as  to  get  up  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  his.employes  and  of  which  he  was  the  hero.  He  au^Ai 
to  have  been  thankful  that  he  had  a  wife  who  was  so  fond  of 
him,  but  I'm  not  sure  that  he  was.  I'm  afraid  in  his  secret 
heart  he  was  rather  worried  about  it.  Men  are  awfully  funny, 
i  They  don't  (at  least  the  best  of  them)  like  their  women  folks  to 
make  them  the  subject  of  scenes.  But  whatever  he  thought 
he  has  never  told  me  he  didn't  like  it,  ar^k^dbetter  not. 

 ^Grace  WUlou^hby. 

Origiul  in  Good  Housekeeping. 

A  OBADLE  soira. 

Asleep  upon  my  bosom  lies, 
M7  babe.   I'll  kiss  the  lid-veiled  eyes 
To  see  them  ope  in  glad  surprise. 
I'll  kiss  the  chin,  the  cheeks  and  nose. 
The  tender  mouth  in  sweet  repose. 
The  tinjr  hands  and  rosebud  toes. 
I'll  kiss  the  shoulders  white  and  bare, 
And  lightly  touch  the  golden  hair ; 
I'll  kiss  my  babe,  nor  kisses  spare, 


With  burning  kisses  winged^w^h  prayer.  . 
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Orlfiul  in  Goon  Houskxbbping. 

THE  POODLE'S  PT.ATTTT. 

A  Word  to  "The  Blind  Shmp  of  Society." 

I  HE  wise  of  the  earth,  philosophers,  scient- 
ists and  the  like  try  to  make  common 
people  believe  that  the  creatures  of  dog- 
dom  do  not  think,  but  if  they  do  not 
think  they  do  someUiing' which  is  so  akin 
to  it  that  the  difference  is  not  worth  the 
discrimination  that  is  made.  I  believe 
that  my  faculties  have  been  especially 
and  deeply  turned  to  the  thinking  point 
since  my  adoption  into  the  Holliver 
family.  If  I  am  not  soon  rescued  from 
this  family,  and  Madame  Holliver  in 
particular,  I  shall  certainly  do  something  dreadful  to  myself 
or  to  some  one  else.  I  would  commit  suicide  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, but  I  am  so  watched  that  such  a  step  is  quite  out  of  the 
question.  You  see  the  Hollivers  are  wealthy  and  move  in 
the  so-called  best  society,  and  Madame  Holliver  endeavors 
to  lead  in  her  particular  set  and  shines  pre-eminent  Madame 
Holliver  is  seized  with  all  the  society  fevers  and  invariably 
has  them  in  the  very  extremest  way  possible,  each  succeeding 
one  leaving  her  more  ridiculous  than  before.  Among  the 
more  recent  was  the  dog  fever  with  which  she  was  seized 
about  six  months  ago,  and  as  the  result  of  it  I  was  taken  from 
iny  home  and  brought  here  to  No.  —  Mt.  Vernon  street. 

Then  began  my  troubles,  and  since  that  time  I  have  led  a 
puppet's  existence  (a  dog's  life  would  have  been  a  very  heaven 
beside  it).  Upon  my  advent  at  the  mansion  I  was  sent  at 
once  to  Madame  HoUiver's  room,  and  that  lady,  taking  me 
in  her  arms,  declared  that  I  was  a  perfect  darling  and  praised 
my  eyes  and  silky  hair  most  extravagantly.  After  much  de- 
liberation it  was  decided  that  I  must  have  an  orange-colored 
collarette  and  bow ;  Marie,  the  maid,  was  straightway  des- 
patched for  the  same,  and  I  was  left  to  be  petted  and  mauled 
by  Madame  until  the  maid's  return.  My  neck  gear  being 
finally  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  mistress  and  maid, 
I  was  taken  below  stairs  to  attend  Madame  Holliver  while 
she  received  her  visitors.  What  happened  that  day  has  been 
sampled  each  hour  of  these  succeeding  weeks  only  to  a  much 
intenser  degree.  I  have  been  Madame's  constant  companion 
night  and  day  and  she  and  Marie  my  most  devoted  slaves.  I 
detested  the  whole  programme  from  the  first,  but  when,  by 
accident,  I  learned  that  Madame  Holliver  had  a  dear  little 
baby  girl,  I  was  almost  petrified  and  my  ind^ation  and  dis- 
gust was  beyond  description.  That  one  should  neglect  and 
leave  to  the  care  of  a  hireling  a  dear  little  creature  of  their  own 
flesh,  and  turn  all  their  attention  and  seeming  affection  upon 
a  dumb  brute  is  past  my  comprehension.  But  pampered  as  I 
have  been  I  have  yet  a  few  impressions  left  upon  the  subject. 

Having  observed  the  countenances]  of  other  victims  while 
taking  their  airing  and  exercise  I  have  become  convinced 
that  I  am  not  alone  in  my  misery,  rather  I  have  companions 
the  country  over  in  the  lap-dog  battalion  and  as  a  sequence 
Madame  Holliver  is  not  the  only  idiot  which  society  is  pro- 
ducing. Madame  was  naturally  a  quick-witted  woman  and  I 
think  even  now  she  could  read  disgust  if  expressed  in  the 
eyes  of  a  man.  Now  dc^  eyes  are,  as  a  rule,  much  more  ex- 
pressive than  the  eyes  of  nfen  (lacking  the  power  of  speech 
we  naturally  learn  to  express  much  by  the  eye) 
fails  utterly  to  read  that  expression  which  Jaily*  *'°"'"'y' 
my  eyes  when  she  says  I  am  "  her  dear  little  she  "  loves 


me  so,  so  much;"  and  "  my  poor  little  ^e^J^^^bs  ^o;"  she 
fears  I  am  not  well, "  but  if  I  will  be  sweet  ^  ^  ^^J^^ j'ePt 


■  nerves  ^-^^  F^j'^tronger ; " 
e  Encyci  i)  ^O^.  ,ee  inches 


take  me  to  the  shore  and  then  my 
and  enough  more  to  fill  a  Nonsense  r-Hcyc/  ^  j-ge 

thick.  When  she  takes  me  inJierarajs  ^^X  ^.-^  ^^nades  in 


the  afternoon  while  her  own  little  one,  whose  carriage  she 
would  not  deign  to  push,  is  trolled  back  and  forth  by  Marie, 
when  she  superintends  the  preparation  of  my  meals  and  feeds 
me  herself,  while  the  French  nurse  controls  the  baby,  when 
at  night  if  I  am  restless  she  is  fearful  that  I  am  ill  and  speedily 
rushes  for  medicine,  while  if  the  baby  frets  she  is  indignant 
that  it  should  disturb  her  slumber.  Then  it  is  that  I  wonder 
to  what  goal  the  present  generation  is  coming  and  if,  in  the 
vulgarly  termed  "upper  circles,"  we  shall  ever  see  again  that 
good  old-fashioned  article,  genuine  common  sense.  I  feel, 
myself,  very  much  injured,  I  am  so  controlled  that  I  cannot 
stir  a  hair's  breadth  without  having  either  mistress  or  maid  at 
my  heels,  and  my  conduct  is  forced  to  be  most  exemplary. 
If  it  was  not  for  their  watchfulness  I  would  have  one  or  two 
frolics  in  the  park  and  I  would  give  that  pert  black  cat  one 
thumping  and  hair  pulling  and  convince  her  that  I  was  a  dog 
yet,  in  spite  of  appearances  to  the  contrary.  But  no,  my  legs 
were  not  made  for  my  own  use,  they  were  made  to  ornament 
Madame  HolUver's  lap. 

Then,  too,  I  feel  that  my  faith  and  that  of  my  kind  in  human 
beings  is  being  rapidly  depreciated.  They  are  to  us  almost 
what  their  Creator  is  to  them,  beings  whom  it  is  natural  for 
us  to  regard  with  veneration  and  awe  and  for  whom  we  have 
the  feelings  of  love  and  adoration  and  whom  we  serve  with 
all  the  powers  of  our  being.  They  are  far  above  us  (in  most 
points),  and  we  of  a  lower  order  are  to  be  their  servants  and 
helpers,  but  never  as  one  of  their  kind. 

Betterf  ar  that  the  Brahmins  eat  bread  with  the  poorest  wretch 
of  the  lowest  order  of  their  kingdom  than  that  this  adoption  of 
the  brute  creation  into  the  human  family  should  continue.  A 
certain  amount  of  affection  is  due  us  for  our  faithful  servi- 
tude, but  nothing  like  the  overwhelming  amount  to  which  we 
are  at  present  subjected ;  such  a  display  would  be  disastrous  to 
their  own  children,  but  a  certain  amount  could  be  well  borne 
and  I  am  certain,  gladly  received.  In  stooping  to  this  fancy 
these  women  are  losing  all  that  is  best  in  their  natures,  are 
losing  irretrievably  the  enjoyment  they  ought  to  derive  from . 
the  society  of  their  little  ones;  they  are  laying  the  foundation 
(by  ill-chosen  hirelings)  of  many  evils  in  the  lives  of  their  chil- 
dren. They  are  making  society  machines  of  themselves,  and 
are  engendering  the  hatred  of  the  whole  lap-dog  force. 

Leaders  pre-eminent  of  society,  we  desire  a  breathing  space 
and  it  must  come  through  your  hands,  make  something  ngbk 
the  fashion  and  these  blind  sheep  of  society  will  follow  it  as 
readily  as  they  have  your  ignoble  ventures. 

— C.  F.  P. 


Origliial  In  Goon  Housekeeping. 

THE  BIGHT  SORT  OF  GIBL. 

The  lass  who  ffocs  to  college,  yet  who  knows  just  what  to  do 
With  vegetable  marrows  and  with  cocky-locky  too. 
Who  can  muse  on  the  digamma,  or  nu  ephelkustikon 
And  yet  never  be  unmindful  that  the  porridge-put  is  on. 

The  girl  who's  "  up  in  "  puddings  and  in  pies  and  politics. 
Who  can  compound  a  gravy,  or  confound  church  heretics, 
Talk  right  feelingly  of  Hegel,  or  knowingly  on  Kant, 
And  yet  be  with  her  cook'ry  book  as  deeply  conversant. 

The  niaiden  who  can  charm  you  with  Bach  or  Mendelssohn, 
Knows  when  the  moon's  in  apogee,  can  quote  Anacreon, 
And  who  yet  can  boil  potatoes,  knows  when  a  turnip's  done, 
Can  mould  the  restful  doughnut  and  the  festive  currant  bun. 

And  the  mathematic  maiden  who  can  criticize  Laplace, 
Or  whose  chemical  dexterity  can  analyze  a  gas  ; 
Who  can  also  sew  a  button  where  a  button  ought  to  be, 
And,  if  needful,  wield  the  duster  and  the  broomstick  skilfully. 

And  she,  the  best  and  dearest,  whose  native  common  sense 
Escheweth  ice-cream  blandishment,  the  caramel's  expense, 
Who  quoteth  Dio  Lewis,  goeth  early  to  her  bed, 
And  riseth  in  the  morning  with  a  clear  and  dieerful  head. 

—G.  Ingiis, 
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Origtnal  in  Good  Hovbubbpino. 

ETENnra  keobeations. 

Games,  Rudimgs,  Pantomimes,  stc 

\  HE  young  people  are  clamorous  for  some 
new  entertainment  during  the  long 
winter  evenings.   Anything  really  new 
is  hard  to  find  here  at  Maple  KnoU, 
but,  perhaps  suggestions  may  be  offered 
that  will  brighten  some  other  home. 
Among  recreations  of  a  high  character 
music  deservedly  takes  the  lead,  and  it 
has  become  quite  the  fashion  to  make 
the  plea  for  home  music.  Indeed, 
music  makes  a  good  commencement 
for  any  entertainment,  and  has  been 
praised  by  the  poets  enough  to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of 
readers,  if  its  own  merit  were  lacking.  Listen  to  Shakespeare : 
Soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  mosic 
Nought  so  stockish,  hard  and  full  of  rage 
But  music  for  a  time  doth  change  his  nature. 

This  leads  to  a  suggestion.  Let  the  party  be  assembled  ; 
let  each  in  turn  give  some  quotation  upon  music  and  be  re- 
warded with  his  favorite  song.  Thus  poetry  and  music  will 
be  mingled  in  a  very  pleasing  way. 

We  have  brightened  many  dull  hours  for  each  other,  by 
making  charades  and  enigmas,  and  transposing,  beheading 
and  curtailing  words. 

Occasionally,  we  have  a  "word  hunt"  and  see  how  many 
words  can  be  made  from  some  one  word  of  moderate  length. 
For  instance,  a  member  of  the  family  being  sick,  we  had  a 
bottle  labeled  *'  Paregoric  "  standing  in  the  room.  This  sug- 
gested a  word  hunt  which  resulted  in  an  astonishing  number  of 
words  from  the  unpromising  one  of  the  label. 

The  hunter  went  to  work  in  a  systematic  way,  taking  words 
*beginning  with  A  first  and  going  through  the  alphabet— a,  ace, 
acre,  air,  ape,  arc,  are,  and  so  on,  until  each  letter  in  turn  was 
exhausted. 

These  word  puzzles  will  often  be  found  useful  among  other 
games  to  "  keep  the  ball  rolling." 

A  lively  game  for  a  large  company  is  a  variety  of  "  Blind 
Man's  Buff,"  played  in  this  manner. 

The  players  are  seated  in  a  circle  and  numbered  ;  the  blind 
man  standing  in  the  center.  He  then  calls  two  of  the  num- 
bers and  the  two  players  thus  called,  arise  and  change 
places.  While  they  are  changing  places  the  blind  man 
strives  to  catch  one  of  them,  who  is  then  blinded  in  turn,  and 
the  game  goes  on. 

To  those  who  have  been  used  to  acting  charades,  there 
are  many  suggestions  constantly  recurring  because  of  the 
almost  inexhaustible  resources  of  the  language. 

The  seeking  of  words  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  actors  is  as 
entertaining  to  some  as  the  scenes  themselves. 

The  search  for  proverbs  suited  for  acting  is  also  interesting 
and  the  proverb  given  in  pantomine  may  be  made  very 
amusing. 

A  study  of  "  Mother  Goose  "  will  help  the  children,  and 
perhaps  their  elders  also,  to  a  vast  amount  of  amusement. 

With  little  trouble  as  to  "  stage  properties  "  pantomimes 
may  be  arranged  to  illustrate  "  Mother  Hubbard  "  and  other 
well-known  personages,  in  the  most  laughable  way.  For 
instance,  "  The  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe  "  needs  only 
a  tremendous  paste-board  shoe  covered  with  black  and 
garnished  with  a  big,  white  paper  buckle.  An  appropriate 
dress  for  the  old  woman  will  easily  be  found,  and  the  chil- 
dren may  be  as  forlorn  as  possible.  A  space  at  the  heel  of 
the  shoe  allows  the  little  ones  to  go  in  and  out,  and  as  the 


toe  takes  the  front  of  the  stage,  will  not  be  noticed.  The 
costumes  would  not  be  difficult  for  a  series  of  these  panto- 
mimes, and  with  some  one  to  read  or  recite  the  jingles,  which 
they  illustrate,  wotild  i^ease  the  young  people  immensely. 

'*  Shadow  Buff,"  was  a  pastime  of  our  childhood,  and  many 
a  queer  shadow  has  been  projected  behind  the  curtain, 
which  may  be  simply  a  sheet  stretched  across  a  doorway. 
On  one  side  the  guesser  sits  in  darkness,  while  the  other 
players  pass  before  the  light  in  the  adjoining  room,  throwing 
their  shadows  upon  the  screen.  The  first  player  whose  Dame 
is  correctly  guessed,  changes  places  with  the  guesser. 

Pantomimes  may  be  acted  before  the  light  to  the  infinite 
amusement  of  an  audience  behind  the  screen.  Try  it,  ex- 
periment is  the  best  teacher  in  shadow  pantomime. 

Sometimes  a  social  or  literary  club  becomes  a  source  of 
pleasure. 

A  course  of  reading  not  too  strictly  adhered  to,  or  a  pro- 
gramme of  amusements  more  or  less  faithfully  followed,  vrill 
be  found  a  useful  guide  in  matters  social  or  literary.  Let  the 
number  of  officers  chosen  be  small,  and  the  meetings  as  free 
from  ceremony  as  the  maintenance  of  due  order  will  permit 
A  president  and  secretary  will  be  sufficient,  if  the  club  meet 
at  the  houses  of  the  members,  unless  money  is  collected  for 
the  purchase  of  books  or  other  property  for  the  club,  when  a 
treasurer  must  be  added  to  the  list  of  officers. 

The  exercise  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article  will  be 
found  a  suitable  beginning  for  a  social  or  a  literary  evening, 
and  other  hints  may  be  gathered  herein. 

In  forming  the  plan  for  a  literary  club,  do  not  attempt  too 
much.  Better  not  read  so  many  books  or  gather  so  many 
facts,  than  to  tire  too  soon  of  the  whole  arrangement. 

A  question  box  will  be  an  interesting  feature.  Let  eadi 
bring  a  question  and  slip  into  the  box.  At  the  opening  of 
the  meeting  the  president  can  read  each  question  as  it  is 
taken  up,  and  the  members  can  answer  at  the  time,  or  bring 
the  answers  to  the  next  meeting. 

Other  pleasant  exercises  will  be  suggested  by  circum- 
stances and  the  varied  talents  of  the  members. 

Let  the  elocutionists  read,  let  the  singers  sing,  the  players 
play,  and  the  good  talkers  discuss  books  or  topics  of  interest 
to  the  club.  It  is  well  to  take  some  course  of  reading  to  be 
continued  from  week  to  week  in  the  home,  and  discussed  for 
a  few  minutes  at  each  meeting.  Then  the  accidental  features 
will  serve  to  give  variety  to  the  evening's  work.  English  or 
American  history  and  literature  would  be  a  theme  suited  to 
almost  any  society,  but  the  members  of  any  club  formed  will 
dedde  their  own  need. 

If  these  suggestions  prove  useful  to  any  in  filling  up  the 
long  evenings  with  recreations  more  or  less  serious,  the 
the  writer  will  be  well  repaid  for  a  few  scratches  of  the  way- 
ward pen. 

  —Zura  BdL 

Original  in  Good  Housbkbeping. 

THE  D£AIUBST  TIES  OF  HOME 

"  The  Hand  that  rocks  the  cradle,"  a  power  that  rules  the  world. 
The  voice  that  sings  its  sweetest  songs  in  loving  tnllal^, 

The  banner,  bearing  child-love,  in  flowing  folds  unfurled — 
A  hand,  a  voice,  a  banner,  whose  memories  never  die. 

The  heart  that  beats  in  unison  with  child-like  faith  and  fear, 
The  eye  that  marks  child-coming,  an<^gTows  brighter  when  they  come, 

The  ear  that  opes  to  childhood  charms  and  holds  them  ever  dear — 
The  heart,  the  eye,  the  ear  that  know  the  Dearest  Ties  of  Home. 

 —John  WetiiworA. 

I  DO  not  love  the  less  for  what  is  done, 
And  cannot  be  undone.   Thy  very  weakness 
Hath  brought  thee  nearer  to  me,  and  henceforth 
My  love  will  have  a  sense  of  pity  in  it. 
Making  it  less  a  worship  than  before. — Longfellow. 
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Original  (n  Good  Housbkeefing. 

FAMILY  FA8HI0HS  AID  FAHOIES. 

Btxning  Brocades  fos  Watering  Place  Dakces— Black  Silk 
Gowns— Printed  Summer  Silks— Gloves. 

H£  new  silks  sent  overfrom  Lyons  are 
.  dlstingushed  by  their  intricacies  of 
design  and  arabesque  patterns,  in  con- 
Uiist  to  the  set  designs  and  all-over 
patterns  of  last  season.  Orientalism 
of  color  and  design  are  a  noteworthy 
fe.iture  of  these  heavy,  rich  silks, 
n-liich  will  be  used  for  evening  and 
TV  c  eption  gowns  at  weddings,  watering 
[il.ice  dances  and  other  social  gather- 
iiiKS  of  spring  and  summer.  No  one 
special  make  of  silk  can  be  said  to  be 
in  chief  favor.  Satin,  Armure  royale, 
faHle  FrancaiSy  gro&gfrain  glace  silk 
and  Peau  de  soie  are  all  represented 
among  the  many  rich  cashmere  figured 
:iiid  striped  brocades  and  French- 
Dowered  silks  intended  for  evening 
gowns  and  for  combination  with  fine  sheer  spring  woolens 
for  house  gowns.  In  most  of  the  brocaded  silks  the  ground- 
work is  composed  of  two  silks,  a  satin  and  an  annure  or  an 
armure  and  gros-grain  or  peau  de  soU  woven  in  irregular 
broken  stripes  over  which  the  brocaded  figures  are  flung  in 
all-over  pattern  in  careless  artistic  sprays  or  scrolls. 

A  plain  annure  or  satin  is  used  with  this  brocaded  goods 
to  complete  the  gown.  In  rich,  evening  dresses,  the  brocaded 
silk  composes  the  principal  part  of  the  gown  and  the  petti- 
coat front  and  accessory  trimmings  are  of  plain  silk  often 
veiled  with  lace.  In  simple  church  or  home  dresses  this  is 
reversed  and  the  plain  silk  forms  the  principal  part  of  the 
gown ;  the  brocade  is  used  as  the  front  and  as  trimming  to  the 
dress.  A  new  design  in  brocade  this  season  shows  the 
width  of  silk  finished  with  wide  border  of  arabesque  tracery 
of  contrasting  silken  threads  on  one  selvedge  and  a  narrow 
one  on  the  other,  while  between  are  narrow  stripes  in  the 
same  pattern  and  quite  far  apart.  A  breadth  of  this  brocade 
is  draped  or  arranged  to  form  the  sides  of  a  new  directoire 
gown  while  a  plain  silk  in  slmilarground-color  is  used  for  the 
larger  part  of  the  gown.  These  broderie  patterns  are  es- 
pecially desirable  in  pale  empire  greens  or  camellia  rose  color 
wrought  with  black,  or  in  dark  blue  gray  wrought  with  threads 
of  pearl  silk. 

BLACK  SILK  DRESSES. 

The  black  silk  gown,  which  was  at  one  time  in  danger  of 
losing  all  its  popularity  and  was  fast  being  discarded  for  fine 
wool,  is  again  restored  to  favor.  The  miserable  quality  and 
poor  wearing  powers  of  the  gros-grains  formerly  in  market 
tended  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  customers  in  black  silk. 
Merchants  then  began  to  demand  of  manufacturers  a  pure 
silk,  which  resulted  in  the  weaving  of  the  surah,  but  surah 
silks,  though  excellent  for  simple  occasions,  are  not  elegant 
and  the  ottoman  silk  was  introduced.  This  is  even  worse  for 
wear  than  gros-grain,  and  soon  became  unpopular.  In  the 
faille  Francais^  which  have  been  in  market  for  several  years, 
and  still  remain  the  first  choice  in  black  silks,  merchants  have 
a  goods  they  can  sincerely  recommend.  These  silks  are  rich 
and  lustrous  with  a  heavy  handsome  cord.  A  thoroughly 
trustworthy  quality  begins  in  price  at  ^1.7^  a  yai^d  for  the 
plain  silk  which  should  constitute  the  ciii^^  pnrt  of  a  black 
silk  dress,  the  remainder  being  compigf      j^y  three  or  five 


yards  of  black  brocade  at  about  $2.00 
many  cheaper  black  corded  silks,  but  tt^  ^ 
prefer  not  to  recommend  anything^  c/jg  y^gx^  price 


given.   An  excellent  black  satin  ca/] 


yard  and  occasionally  at  special  silk  sales  by  trustworthy 
houses  an  all  silk  satin  can  be  found  at  I1.00  a  yard,  but  this 
is  below  the  regular  price.  A  good  quality  of  black  surah 
silk  may  be  bought  for  $1.00  a  yard.  The  new  all-silk  ben- 
galines  differ  from  faille  Francois  only  in  name.  Among 
gros-grain  silks  a  I3.00  quality  of  Bonnet's  "  pure  dye  "  goods 
is  recommended  by  merchants.  Next  to  faille  Francais,  mer- 
chants whose  honorable  word  is  guaranty  of  these  goods  pre- 
fer to  have  purchasers  choose  a  peau  de  soie  or  satin  iuxor. 
These  satins  differ  little  except  that  the  satin  luxor  is  more 
highly  finished  and  has  more  luster.  Black  armure  silks  are 
used  only  to  a  limited  extent  out  of  mourning.  Fleurdesoie 
is  handsome  new  silk  with  a  dull  finish  and  is  used  exclusively 
in  mourning. 

PRINTED  SILKS. 

Printed  silks  for  summer  are  shown  in  a  variety  of  grounds 
in  scroll  and  flower  patterns  conventionalized  m  color  and  de- 
sign. These  silks  are  introduced  to  succeed  the  printed 
India  silk  of  last  season  with  their  set  patterns  and  realistic 
flower  designs.  These  are  shown  in  printed  all-silk  benga- 
lines,  printed  peau  de  soie  and  armures  and  begin  in  price  at 
1 1  a  yard.  They  are  found  in  drabs.  Suede  colors  and  pale 
bluish,  dragon  green,  dull  Florentine  green,  gray,  slaty  blues, 
and  rose  color,  white  and  cream  and  in  a  few  dark-colored 
grounds.  The  designs  of  the  new  silks  are  much  larger  than 
last  season  and  the  scroll  effect  of  First  Empire  patterns  is 
given  by  the  maker  of  patterns  in  many  different  ways,  but 
always  in  rather  bold  and  striking  effect.  The  figures  of  dark 
silks  are  white.  White  light  silks  are  printed  in  black  or  the 
darkest  shade  of  colors.  Some  of  the  prettiest  flower  pat- 
terns are  regular  conventionalized  clusters  of  long-stemmed 
daisies,  roses  and  other  patterns.  Still  other  silks  are  figured 
with  all-over  straggling  patterns  of  clover  leaves  and  grasses. 

KID  GLOVES  FOR  SPRING. 

The  glove  is  still  worn  to  contrast  with  the  gown,  and  tan 

shades  prevail  over  all  other  colors.  The  Suede  glove  in 
mousquetaire  style  is  fast  superseding  the  button  glove  of 
dressed  kid  for  the  promenade.  Undressed  mousquetaire 
gloves  have  for  several  years  been  the  exclusive  evening 
glove.  The  garment  of  color  for  street  wear  includes  a 
dozen  shades  of  tan,  four  shades  of  gray  ranging  from  dark- 
est slate  color  up  to  pale  stone  color  and  black.  The  same 
colors  are  worn  in  the  evening  in  lighter  tone  and  pale  tints, 
and  eccentric  individuals  sometimes  use  black  even  in  the 
evening. 

— Helena  Rotve. 


Original  in  Good  Hodsbkbbfinc. 

HEADAOHE  BmSF. 

The  editor  of  a  medical  journal  claims  that  he  has  used  a 
certain  treatment  for  headache  for  a  year  or  so  with  remark- 
able success.  It  is  a  solution  of  the  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
two  or  three  drams  of  which  are  poured  on  a  sponge  placed 
in  a  wide-mouthed,  glass-stoppered  bottle.  When  occasion 
for  its  use  occurs,  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  temple,  or  as  near  as  possible  to  the  seat  of  pain,  so 
closely  that  none  of  the  volatile  vapor  may  escape,  and  re- 
tained there  four  or  five  minutes  or  longer.  It  may  be  re- 
applied several  times  during  the  day,  and  it  generally  acts 
like  magic,  giving  immediate  relief.  Nervous  headaches 
are  the  ones  to  which  it  is  especially  adapted.  Neuralgic, 
periodic  and  hysterical  headaches  and  even  many  kinds 
of  dyspeptic  headaches  are  almost  invariably  relieved  by 
it.  But  it  must  be  understood  that  the  remedy  is  for 
the  symptoms  and  not  the  cause,  the  theory  being  that 
the  vapor  being  absorbed  through  the  skin  produces  a  sed- 
ative effect  upon  the  superficial  nerves  of  the  parts  to 
which  it  is  applied. 
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Original  In  Good  Housbkbbping. 

THE  UmiTT  OF  OLD  PAPERS. 
Thsir  Vauous  Pdsposes  and  Multipakious  Uses. 

HERE  there  are  several  dailies, 
weeklies  and  monthlies  taken 
one  soon  has  a  large  accumula- 
tion of  papera ;  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  relating  to  your 
work  or  profession  they  are  sel- 
dom read  twice.  And  what  to  do 
with  them  is  the  question.  First 
last,  and  alwa}rs,  keep  them  clean 
,and  neatly  folded.  When  our 
papers  and  magazines  come, 
which  is  on  Saturday  night,  they 
are  laid  on  the  sitting-room  table 
and  except  when  some  one  is 
reading  them,  are  kept  there  un- 
til  the  next  Saturday  morning,  when  they  are  put  in  a  closet 
and  any  one  needing  a  paper  can  take  one  from  there  without 
running  the  risk  and  annoyance  of  carrying  off  those  that 
have  not  been  read. 

Twice  a  year  this  closet  is  assorted  and  they  are  put  to 
their  various  purposes  and  those  not  wanted  immediately 
taken  to  the  garret. 

The  daily  papers,  there  is  nothing  so  cheap,  nothing  more 
universally  longed  and  watched  for,  and  even  the  breakfast 
is  not  so  indispensable. 

Krupp's  gun  might  be  more  fatal,  but  a  discharge  from  it 
would  scarcely  be  more  painful,  than  the  intelligence  con- 
veyed to  you  by  that  sheet,  as  you  read  of  the  death  of  a 
friend  or  the  marriage  of  an  old  lover. 

But  what  is  held  in  more  perfect  contempt  and  to  most 
people  so  valueless  as  an  old  newspaper. 
But  it  has  splendid  possibilities  to  housekeepers. 
They  can  be  used  to  improve  the  appearand  of  kitchen 
shelves.  Any  child  could  be  taught  to  ornament  them  with 
scallops  and  points,  and  stars  and  bars  and  be  very  much 
amused  with  the  process.  And  the  rest  could  be  put  under 
the  carpet  as  they  are  excellent  non-conducters. 

The  weekly  story  papers  are  circulated  among  our  friends, 
and  sometimes  they  are  exchanged  to  our  mutual  pleasure. 

If  you  have  any  regard  for  your  peace  of  mind  and  bric-a- 
brac,  provide  some  means  of  entertaining  visitor's  children. 

And  I  know  of  nothing  better  than  a  kige  picture-book, 
for  which  purpose  the  illustrated  papers  are  very  valuable. 

One  large  one  is  better  than  several  small  ones,  because 
the  children  are  better  satisfied  if  they  can  all  gather  round 
and  all  look  at  once  than  if  each  had  a  separate  book. 

This  book  is  also  serviceable  to  lend  a  sick  friend  who  is 
too  weak  or  too  weary  to  read.  Another  purpose  I  saw  the 
illustrated  papers  put  to,  was  to  paper  the  cook's  room  and 
she  appreciated  it  more  than  if  it  had  been  done  in  the  finest 
of  Lincrusta  Walton. 

As  for  the  magazines,  they  can  be  sent  to  the  libraries, 
asylums,  and  reformatory  institutions,  or  given  to  some  ac- 
quaintance who  would  like  to  read,  but  is  unable  to  purchase. 

Professional  books  and  papers  that  you  wish  to  keep  for 
reference  had  better  be  bound.  They  will  be  more  clumsy, 
but  they  will  be  preserved  in  a  better  condition. 

You  can  have  them  bound,  buy  covers,  or  else  get  some 
paste,  paste-board  and  cloth  and  put  them  together  yourself. 
We  have  one  which  brother  bound  when  he  was  only  ten  years 
old,  and  it  has  stood  the  test  of  ten  years'  abuse  and  it  is  still 
held  together,  which  is  more  than  I  can  say  of  some 
bought  books. 

It  was  not  done  neatly  or  straightly  but  very  substantially. 
If  there  is  a  particular  piece  you  wish  to  preserve  it  can  be 


cut  out  and  pasted  in  a  scrap  pook,  which  should  be  indexed 
and  have  departments  so  anything  could  be  found  in  a  mo- 
ment without  having  to  look  over  the  entire  contents.  But 
whatever  you  do  put  them  to  some  purpose ;  do  not  destroy 
them  or  let  them  get  time-stained  and  worm-eaten  and 
allowed  "to  moulder  away  in  dust." 

^     —Julia  Bigelow. 

Origiiul  In  Good  Housrkbeping. 

lOHOBAHT  WIVES. 

Just  How  A  DAVGirrBR  Should  be  Trained. 

It  is  an  old  theme,  but  one  that  cannot  be  too  often  dis- 
coursed upon,  the  theme  that  the  daughters  of  to-day  are  not 
given  the  education  they  should  have  in  the  practical  duties 
of  life,  the  duties  that  come  to  most  of  them  as  mistresses 
of  homes,  as  wives  and  mothers.  We  hear  often  enough  of 
the  necessity  of  training  schools  for  servants,  but  less  is  said 
about  the  necessity  of  a  training  school  for  mistresses  and 
one  is  needed  as  much  as  the  other,  for  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  fact  that  the  great  and  ever  increasing  hue  and  cry  heard 
about  the  incompetency  of  servants  arises  from  the  fact  that 
so  many  mistresses  are  as  ignorant  of  the  duties  of  kitchen 
and  the  home  in  general,  as  are  the  servants  whom  they  ate 
expected  to.  direct.  In  many  cases  it  is  an  attempt  of  the 
blind  to  lead  the  blind. 

To  be  sure  one  hears  now  of  sewing  schools  and  cooking 
schools,  the  utility  of  which  one  does  not  question,  but  the 
practical,  every-day  duties  of  life  can  be  learned  only  in  the 
home,  and  they  consist  in  something  more  than  a  knowledge 
of  how  to  make  angel  cake  and  oyster  patties.  I  once  heard 
a  young  woman  of  almost  twenty-five,  who  was  engaged  to  be 
married,  say  with  a  girlish  giggle,  that  she  never  made  a  loaf 
of  bread  or  swept  a  room  in  all  her  life.  My  sympathy  went 
out  to  the  man  she  was  to  marry.  I  heard  another  girl  say, 
"  Oh,  its  easy  to  keep  house  nowadays  when  one  can  buy 
everything  already  cooked.  Why  they  even  bring  baked 
beans  and  hot  brown  bread  right  to  the  door,  and  one  can  buy 
all  sorts  of  canned  meats  and  other  canned  things  and  get 
up  a  lovely  meal  at  a  moment's  notice." 

I  don't  know  if  Jie  expected  to  be  married  soon,  but  I 
trust  not.  I  have  eaten  some  of  these  meals  furnished  at  a 
"  moment's  notice  "  by  the  baker  and  the  grocer,  and  I  feel 
sorry  for  the  innocent  victim  of  a  woman  who  expects  to  feed 
her  husband  regularly  on  that  kind  of  fare. 

"  Society  makes  so  many  demands  on  one's  time  now,  that 
women  are  compelled  to  give  less  attention  to  their  homes 
than  they  once  gave  to  them,"  I  heard  a  woman  say  once  in 
feeble  excuse  for  the  condition  of  things  in  her  own  badly 
ordered  and  half-kept  home  in  which  there  was  always  a 
spirit  of  unrest  and  unhappiness. 

Is  not  the  welfare,  moral  and  physical,  and  the  happiness 
of  a  wife's  husband  and  children  of  immeasurably  greater 
consequence  than  all  the  "  society"  on  earth  ? 

And  when  it  comes  to  a  knowledge  of  the  solemn  and 
sacred  duties  of  maternity  it  is  almost  appalling  to  know  how 
utterly  ignorant  many  young  mothers  are. 

The  story  would  be  almost  laughable  if  it  were  not  so 
pitiful  of  the  young  mother  who  seemed  to  know  simply 
nothing  at  all  about  the  care  of  her  baby  and  when  asked  if 
her  mother  had  never  talked  to  her  about  the  laws  and  duties 
of  maternity,  she  said  simply — "  Oh  no ;  mamma  thought  it 
wasn't  nice  to  talk  about  such  things." 

Perhaps  it  is  because  I  have  no  daughters  of  my  own,  all  of 
my  own  ducks  being  drakes,  a  fact  I  greatly  regret,  that  I  think 
I  know  just  how  a  daughter  should  be  trained,  I  know  that  I 
would  think  it  a  sin  to  send  a  daughter  of  mine  to  a  home  of 
her  own  as  ignorant  of  its  duties  and  of  her  duty  to  herself 
and  her  husband  as  are  so  many  wivesj^to-day.  t 

Digitized  by       O Q^TO -O'WW'. 


Qoor>  House; KEBSF^NO- 
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THE  OOST  OOBISB. 


IV*  hav«  ttvtral  etmiri&uii^ms  fitr  our  **  Cwf  Conur  "  depart- 
ment, every  way  worthy  of  pubtuatum,  which  do  not  appear  for 
the  reason  that  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  not 
given.  Only  such  contributions  will  be  printed  in  any  department 
of  Good  Housekbepino  as  are  aecompa$$ied  by  the  nam*  emd 
ad^ess  of  M«  writer.   

GLASS  JEWELS. 
Editor^ Good  Hodsuckeping: 

Where  can  the  ** glass  jeweb**  in  "Enid  Bee's**  article  on 
Deooratiiqr  China  (Good  Housekeeping  o£  Febmarj  s,  i88^  be 
pFOCuied?  E.  T.T. 

New  Haven,  Ct.   . 

"UNIDENTIFIED"  IDENTIFIED. 
SMor  y  Good  Houskkbbpino  ; 

The  beautiful  Christmas  hymn,  "  In  the  solemn  midnight  cent- 
uries ago,"  which  you  printed  a  year  ago  last  December,  among  the 
great  "  Unidentified,**  should  have  been  credited  to  Mr.  Alfred 
Domett  of  Eogland.  Mas.  H.  S.  W. 

New  Haven  Ct.   

turpentine  for  moths. 
y  Good  HousucsitPiNG : 

I  would  like  to  Bii|s«st  ^  Mi^*  J-  McChain  of  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  that  ahe  use  turpentine  fw  moths.  It  wiU  do  no  harm  to  the 
plush  of  the  furniture  to  pour  it  all  over  it,  and  X  think  she  will 
find  this  treatment  effective.  A.  C  T. 

COATESVILLE,  N.  Y.  ^ 
PURE  LARD. 

ftfiiter^GoOO  HOUSEKEEPIKO: 

Will  some  good  housekeeper  give  me  full  directions  for  making 
lard  firm  and  white,  and  that  will  keep  well.  I  wish  to  know  the 
whole  process,  the  kind  of  fat  to  use,  as  well  as  how  to  put  the  lard 
up.  I  get  the  "  leaves  **  from  market  but  my  lard  is  soft  and 
gfraytsh.   The  lard  we  buy  is  so  impure  I  do  not  like  to  use  it. 

Mobile,  Ala.    •*  Ignorance.** 

wants  more  information. 

Editor  ^  Good  Housbkeefimg  : 

WiU  some  one  tell  me  to  whom  I  should  write  to  get  more  par- 
ticular informaUon  about  the  "  School  of  Domestic  Economy  and 
Industrial  Arts,**  conducted  by  the  "Boston  Young  Women's 
Christian  Assodation,**  mentioned  in  Good  HotrsBKBBPiNO  of 
October  13, 1888?  M. 

pERTB,  Ontario.   

THE  WHY  OF  IT. 

E^tor  <<'G00D  HOVSEKBEPING : 

In  answer  to  "  M.'s  "  inquiry  in  the  last  number  of  Good  House- 
keeping we  would  say  that  the  speckled  appearance  of  the  biscuit 
is  due  to  the  excess  of  shortening  and  a  too  quick  oven.  Reduce 
the  amount  of  shortening  and  have  the  oven  less  hot  and  the  spots 
will  not  appear,  and  the  biscuits  will  also  be  better.  It  is  a  mis- 
take also  to  make  the  biscuits  too  light  The  Royal  Baking- 
Powder  is  so  strong  that  with  its  use  cooks  sometimes  make  their 
Uscuits  so  light  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  spread  them.  A 
less  quantity  of  it  should  be  used  than  of  other  powders. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Company. 


CHICKEN  SALAD. 
Editor    Good  Housekeeping  ; 

I  saw  a  request  in  a  late  issue  of  Good  Housbkbeping  for  a 
redpe  for  chicken  salad,  and  I  venture  to  send  you  a  copy  of  one  I 
have  used  years  and  which  is  pronounced  by  many  of  our  ladles  the 
best  ever  used :  Two  targe  chickens  or  a  turkey,  four  heads  of  celery 
Oarge),  one-half  of  a  teaspoonful  of  cayenne,  one  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  nine  hard-boiled  eggs,  one  tea- 
spoonful of  mixed  mustard,  one-half  of  a  pint  of  salad  oil,  one-half 
of  a  pint  of  vinegar.  Add  thick  cream  or  the  yolks  of  two  raw 
eggs,  beaten,  which  pour  over  the  chicken  and  celery.  Beat  the 


yolks  of  boiled  ^gs  to  a  cream,  then  nrix  mustard  and  oil  with 
egg.  Beat  until  very  smooth  with  anythii^  but  an  iron  spoon. 
If  chickens  are  salted  white  boiling,  less  must  be  used  in  the 
dressing.  Vinegar  added  last.  Cut  the  celery  and  the  chicken 
about  the  size  of  large  dice.  Put  the  dressing  to  chicken  and 
celery  just  before  the  salad  is  wanted  for  the  table.  Two  mashed 
potatoes  are  a  nice  substitute  for  four  eggs,  but  must  be  good 
potatoes  and  mashed  very  smooth.  In  a  cool  place  it  will  keep  for 
months.  Use  two  silver  forks  to  mix  dressing  with  chicken,  lifting 
from  the  bottom  vA  the  dish.  Salad  is  not  good  if  hashed.  This 
redpe  fs  given  very  definitely,  I  suppose  for  beginners,  and  I 
thought  best  not  to  condense  it.  Mrs.  L.  S. 

Bangor,  Maine.   

scolloped  oysters. 

EJiUr  efGoOD  HOUSEKEEPING  i 

I  enclose  rule  for  Scolloped  Oysters,  which  is  considered  supe- 
rior.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  "  Julia,'*  Newton,  N.  J. 

Scolloped  Ovstsks.— Materials  required  — One  quart  of  la^ 
selected  oysters,  one  dozen  of  crackers,  one  egg,  and  nearly  a  cupful  of 
butter ;  seasoning.  With  a  fork  dip  each  ojrster  in  the  slightly-beaten 
egg  and  then  in  the  cracker  crumbs  which  have  previously  been  rolled 
fine,  and  place  in  a  buttered  dish.  Add  pepper,  salt  and  batter  to  each 
layer.  If  any  egg  is  left,  add  it  the  last  thing  and  cover  with  cmmbs. 
Bake  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hoar  in  a  hot  oven.  Many 
cooks  prefer  a  tin  instead  of  an  earthen  dish  aa  the  oysters  cook  quicker. 

Southern  Pines,  N.  C  Mrs.  L.  Y. 


KEEPING  SILVER  BRIGHT. 

Editor  tf  Good  Housekeeping  : 

In  answer  to  *'  M.  W.  M.'s  "  inquiry  as  to  the  best  method  of 
keeping  her  silver  always  bright,  I  would  say  that  prepared  chalk 
(in  cones)  never  scratches  the  silver  as  some  o£  the  "  polishes  "  do. 
Every  day,  after  having  washed  your  silver  in  very  hot  water,  rub 
before  returning  to  silver-drawer  or  side-board  each  article  with  a 
fine  chamois  or  "ruby"  cloth.  By  constant  use  of  hot  water, 
sometimes  with  a  little  soda  in  it,  and  particularly  the  **  ruby  " 
cloth,  your  silver  should  always  be  bright  The  same  treatment 
for  o^per  or  brass  hotwater  kettles  will  not  make  it  necessary  to 
nse  a  "  polish  "  often.  A.  L.  S. 

Cheyenne,  Wyoming.   

no  CAKE  AND  ALMOND  CAKE. 
EdUor  ^Good  Housekeeping  : 

I  feel  so  much  indebted  to  the  "  Cozy  Ccwner  "  for  its  many 
useful  recipes  and  suggestions,  that  I  add  my  few,  hoping  they 
may  be  as  helpful  to  spme  one  as  those  I  have  received  have  been 
to  me.  So  far  I  have  never  seen  in  your  magazine  any  recipe  for 
Fig  Cake,  so  I  give  mine,  iriilch  has  always  been  sncces^l  in 
making  a  delicious  cake. 

Fio  Cake. — One  and  one-half  capfals  of  sugar,  one-half  of  a  cupf al  <^ 
butter,  the  whites  of  loar  ens,  one  and  one-half  teaspoonfals  of  baking- 
powder,  one  cupful  trf  milk,  two  and  one- half  cupf aU  of  flour.  For  fill- 
ing, cat  one  dozen  figs  faito  small  pieces,  barely  cover  with  water  and  let 
them  come  to  a  boil,  then  remove  from  the  stove  immediately.  Have 
ready  the  whites  of  four  well-beaten  qxs ;  add  to  these  the  figs  and  one 
cupful  of  sugar ;  mix  well  and  spread  between  the  layers. 

Almond  Cake.— Make  the  layers  the  same  as  for  Fig  Cake.  For 
filling,  blanch  one  pound  of  almonds,  split  in  half  one  dozen  of  the 
kernels  and  set  aside.  These  are  for  the  decoration  of  the  top.  Chop 
fine  the  remainder  of  the  almonds.  Make  an  icing  of  one  pound  of 
powdered  sugar  added  to  the  beaten  whites  of  four  eggs.  Set  aside  a 
sufiicient  amount  of  icing  to  cover  the  top  of  the  cake,  then  with  the 
remainder  of  the  icing  mix  the  chopped  almonds  and  spread  between  the 
layers.  Cover  the  top  layers  with  the  idng  previoasly  reserved  for  it, 
and  place  upon  it  in  some  oonventiottal  design  the  two  dozen  half  almonds. 

EscauiOTkd  Vkal.— To  use  lefkover  veal,  chop  the  veal  fine,  place  in 
the  bottom  of  a  baUng-dish  a  layer  of  v(»I,  then  a  layer  <rf  cracker 
cmmbs,  then  of  pepper,  salt  and  batter.  Repeat  the  laynv  until  the 
dish  is  filled  j  add  half  a  teacapfol  Of  stock  or  water,  and  bake. 

One  more  little  suggestion  for  other  young  housekeepers  as  in- 
experienced as  myself :  Rusins  can  be  stoned  without  any  diffi- 
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QUIET  HOnSS  WITH.  THE  QUIOK  WITTED. 

Fen  THE  Cbiudrkn  of  the  Household  and  the 
CHnj>RBN  OF  A  Larger  Growth  as  well. 


\C9ntribuH»m  for  this  departmtnt  are  alwayt  in  order,  tk*  vnly praviaioH 
being  that  everything  submitted  shall  be  fresh  and  entertaimMg.\ 

173.— A  HIDDEN  MENAQBRIB. 
Sbcond  Exhibition. 

As  at  the  first  exhtUtton  of  the  '*  Hidden  Menagerie  **  sndi  an 
unprecedently  la^  number  of  visitors  were  in  attendance  from 
nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,  as  well  as  from  abroad,  and  as  the 
spectators  have  expressed  such  unbounded  delig^ht  in  this  "The 
Funniest  Show  on  Earth,"  we  have  decided  to  give  a  second  public 
exhibition,  on  a  much  more  extended  scale,  with  a  larger  supply  of 
cages,  perches,  exhibition  stands,  etc 

The  doors  of  the  Show  are  again  thrown  open,  with  this  issue  of 
Good  Housekeefing,  and  will  remain  open  until  Saturday,  March 
16,  at  6  o'clodc  p.  m. 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  to  those  who  succeed  in  finding  and  nam- 
ing correctly  the  greatest  number  of  Animals,  Feathered  Tribes, 
Fishes,  Reptiles,  and  Insects.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  Show 
is  now  open.  Secure  tickets  early.  Free  admission  to  all  readers 
of  Good  Housekeeping. 

A  Hidden  Menagerie. 

1.  The  evening  shades  Were  falling,  and  they  threw  their  sable  cloud 

2.  That  chains  the  daylight  to  the  dark,  upon  a  joyous  crowd 

3.  That  hurried  to  the  caravan,  the  neatest  in  the  land, 

4.  And  one  which  I  was  sore  would  be  a  real  one,  and  grand. 

5.  Our  party  was  in  readiness,  we'd  go  at  once,  we  said, 

6.  To  watch  the  shapely  acrobat  while  standing  on  his  head ; 

7.  Or  see  if  oxen  trained,  could  be,  to  listen  and  obey 

8.  Their  trainer's  voice  and  over-roll  ii)  their  own  awkward  way ; 

9.  Or  watch  the  fierce  hyena  as  his  naked  teeth  he'd  show, 

10.  As  if  he  knew  how  long  they  were,  how  quickly  they  would  go 

11.  Through  human  flesh ;— but  thiA  would  be  a  very  sad  affair, 
13.  To  sacrifice  one's  flesh  and  blood  and  give  to  him  a  share. 

13.  Then  said  my  friends,  "  Do  get  good  seats,  that  we  may  plainly  see ; 

14.  If  awnings  shade  ns  from  the  sun,  much  better  it  will  be ; " 

15.  "  In  case  that  it  should  ridn,  dear,"  said  my  wife,  in  an  aside, 

16.  "  Just  think  how  lovely  !t  would  be  to  keep  our  garments  dried." 

17.  *'  Oh,  quickly  gaze,  Llewellyn,  at  the  wonderful  display 

i8-  Of  animals,  and  hear  them  rave  1  now  look  I  "  I  heard  her  say ; 

19.  *'  Look  at  the  rampant,  wild-eyed  beasts,  both  large  and  very  small  I 

30.  What  if  they  should  their  cages  break  and  molest  us  one  and  all }  " 

ai.  A  rider  dressed  in  buff,  a  lovely  pad-horse  now  bestrode, 
2».  His  whip  he  cradud  irith  vigor  and  away  he  gaily  rode ; 
33.  "Hie  noUe  steed  in  pride  'e  raced  around  the  sawdnst-ring, — 
24.  To  fall,  O,  risky  that  would  be  and  not  the  proper  thing. 

35.  We  listened  to  the  music  of  a  real  bad  German  band, 

26.  "  Is  it  not  terrible  ?  "  I  asked,  "  I  cannot  understand 

27.  Why  they  should  make  the  welkin  ring  with  their  discordant  noise, 

28.  Exasperating  it  is,  and  my  pleasure  quite  destroys." 

29.  A  horse  went  swiftly  round  the  ring,  and  soon  I  saw  her  pant, 

30.  Her  breathing  seemed  to  say  to  us,  *'  To  faster  go,  I  can't." 
3t.  A  perfect  beauty  was  this  horse,  I  longed  to  call  her  mine, 
33.  And  never  should  a  martingale  restrain  that  head  so  fine. 

33.  We  left  the  tent  and  hastened  to  a  cake  and  cream  saloon, 

34.  A  place  called  by  the  lady  dressed  in  gray  and  drab,  "A  boon.*' 

35.  One  of  our  party  found  delight  in  drinking  lemonade ; 

36.  Another  bought  some  gingersnaps  that  were  not  newly  made. 

37.  When  I  had  used  the  sugar-spoon,  Bill  slipped  it  in  his  pocket, 

38.  For  just  then  the  crowd  was  viewing  an  ascending  rocket. 

39.  A  gayer  or  more  happy  six  one  could  hardly  wish  to  see, — 

40.  I  will,  I  on  my  oath  will  state  it— 'tis  twixt  you  and  me— 

4t.  I  heard  John  ask  Elixa  if  to  his  she'd  add  'er  fate ; 

43.  'Twas  meant  as  a  proposal,  not  in  verse,  although  quite  late. 

43.  How  hale  and  hearty  John  looked,  and  how  sweet  Eliaa  Ann, 

44.  As  we  laughed  and  larked,  returning  from  this  funny  caravan. 


A  prize  of  $iQ  will  be  awarded  for  the  list  containing  the  lugest 
number  of  Animals,  Feathered  Tribes,  Fishes,  Reptiles  and  In- 


sects exhibited  at  the  Show,  and  a  second  prize  of  f  5  for  the  name 
of  a  genuine  specimen  that  no  other  visitor  brings  to  view. 

Such  exhibits  as  have  more  than  one  representative  will  only  be 
counted  once — one  of  each  of  the  difEerent  species  discovered.  No 
names  that  our  authorities  (Webster  and  Worcester  will  be  taken 
as  authorities  in  all  cases)  have  labeled  **Ois.^  or  **  extinct,**  nor 
plural  forms,  mx  parts  of  compound  words  will  be  accepted. 
Neither  is  the  notice  pver  the  showman's  tent,  (the  head4ine  at  the 
top),  to  be  scrutinized. 

Letters  forming  a  name  must  be  in  consecutive  order,  from  left 
to  right,  and  none  of  the  letters  once  drawn  on  can  be  used  in 
forming  another  name  immediately  precedii^  or  succeeding  the 
one  first  chosen.  Correct  spellings  without  the  use  of  phonetics, 
must  be  rendered  in  alt  cases. 

Let  the  lists  be  as  concisely  and  systematically  arranged  as  pos- 
sible. Indicate  plainly  where  each  word  is  found ;  but  jmv/t  copy 
the  poem  in  full. 

No  "  supplements  "  or  "  second  lists  "  will  be  examined. 

In  awarding  the  prizes,  should  there  be  found  "  ties,"  the  prize- 
money  wilt  be  divided  between  the  contestants  omstttntinc 
the  "tic." 

For  obviotts  reasons  die  prizes  for  the  First  Exhibition  iriU  be 
withheld  until  the  papers  received  in  response  to  the  Second  Ex- 
hibition can  be  examined  and  passed  upon.  As  soon  as  this  can 
be  accomplished  the  prizes  for  both  Exhibitions  will  be  announced 
and  awarded,   

I74.-A  8BRIBS  OF  HISTORICAL  CHARACTBRS. 

V. 

1.  A  st]de  of  bonnet 

2.  "  Pilgrims  bow  low  to  kiss  his  hand." 

3.  One  who  "  entertained  angels  unawares,**  what  Ae  evolntioD- 

ists  cannot  find,  and  a  preposition. 

4.  Two  syllables  of  a  famous  city. 

5.  Is  seen  in  Indian  summer. 

6.  What  a  blunt  bridegroom  might  say  to  the  minister  before 
marriage. 

7.  The  apostle  to  the  Indians. 

8.  Part  of  the  body,  and  what  some  university  boys  like  to  da 

9.  A  vehicle  for  hauling,  and  a  prefix. 

10.  The  author  of  Poor  Richard's  Almanac,  and  what  a  sharp- 
pointed  weapon  can  do. 

11.  A  male  animal,  and  something  that  was  first  used  in  the 
battle  of  Cressy. 

13.  The  White  Rose  of  Eivlsnd. 

13.  Part  of  the  name  of  a  famous  Minnesinger,  and  a  aonthera 

capital  city  of  the  United  States. 

14.  A  town  or  village  of  an  earthy  substance  partly  clay. 

15.  What  soldiers  delight  in,  a  bird,  and  a  celebrated  English 
battle.    L  M.  P. 

176.-ENIGMA. 
My  first  is  in  Flour  but  not  in  Rjre, 
My  second  in  Wet  but  not  in  Dry, 
My  third  in  Bellow  but  not  in  Cry ; 
My  fourth  is  in  Rod  but  never  in  Whip, 
My  ffih  in  Running  but  never  in  Skip, 
My  stjrth  is  in  Vawl  but  never  in  Ship ; 
My  seventh  in  Error  but  not  in  Miss 
My  e^hth  in  Ecstasy  not  in  Bliss,— 
My  whale,  alas,  for  its  cold,  cold  kiss  I 

Mary  W.  Reynolds. 

176.-ELI8IONARY  MOTTO. 
A  coward  would  never  select  the  following  as  his  motto : 

DRDLLTHTMYBCMMX 
WHDRSDMRSNN. 

This  looks  as  if  it  might  be  an  extract  from  one  of  the  dead 
languages,  but  if  you  will  insert  in  their  proper  places  seven  "  a's," 
six  "e's,"  two  "i's"  and  six  "o*s,"  you  will  find  you  have  a 
couplet  from  "  Macbeth  **  such  as  a  true  man  would  not  blush  to 
adopt  as  his  motto.    .  Asa. 

THE  QUICK  WITTED  HEARD  FROM. 
Belle  P.  Drury,  Orleans,  III.,  sends  JSn  correct  answer  to  Nol 
169,  and  gives  in  addition  t^^giif^^igi^^ri^l^  ^^nt^nie. 
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Editors  Portfolio. 


Springfield,  Mass.,  March  2,  1889. 


XtfiOtrtd  mt  SfrhtfjUld  Pott-Ofiet  tu  ucond-clast  mail  matltr. 


All  communiaitloiu  for  the  Editor^  Departmant  should  be  iddnaaed  to  the 
Editor  of  Good  HousaKBKPiNO,  Springfield,  Haaa. 

Postage  stamps  most  accompany  all  conbrUmtlons  sent  for  editorial  conildaa- 
ti<»,  when  the  writm  desire  the  retnm  of  ttteir  HSS.,  if  not  accepted. 

The  number  opporite  asnbscriber's  name,  on  the  address  label atbdied  to  each 
issue  of  Good  HoouKBsnNO,  sbovs  to  what  nnmber  the  snbso^ttoa  has 

betn  paid. 

This  issue  of  Good  HocsKKBsriHo  is  copyrighted,  but  our  eKchanges  are 
tnTited  to  extract  from  its  columns — due  credit  being  given— as  tbey  may  desire, 
save  the  contributions  of  Hist  Mama  Pakloa,  all  ilghta  In  tttew  bdng  espe- 
cially reserved  to  the  writer. 

The  special  papers  which  appear  In  Good  Houskkkbpihg  will  be  written 
expressly  for  its  pages  by  our  sdecled  omtributora,  and,— with  rare  ^xae^extsa,— 
the  entire  Table  of  Contents  will  be  served  up  from  our  own  larder.  Whenever 
we  borrow  from  a  M^jhbcMr  a  Ut  of  tUt  w  a  bha  of  that,  we  dtall  aay  when  audi 
bit  or  bite  came  from,  and  to  iriuan  It  belongs. 

To  All  Nbwsdbaum. 
Retail  Newsdealcra  can  send  Uidr  orders  for  Good  HouSBUBnuo  to  the 
News  Companies  from  which  they  procure  their  regular  supplies  and  have  them 
Uled.  It  will  be  furnished  regularly  by  the  following  companies:  American 
News  Co.,  International  News  Co.,  National  News  Co.,  New  YoA  News  Ca, 
Hew  York ;  American  News  Co.,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  Omaha  and  St  Paul ; 
Brooklyn  News  Co.,  and  WiUiamsbnrg  News  Co.,  Brooklyn ;  Baltimore  News 
Co.,  Baltimore  ;  Central  News  Co.,  nUladelphia ;  Cincinnati  News  Co.,Cbi- 
dnnati ;  Cleveland  News  Co.,  Cleveland ;  New  Enghud  News  Co.,  Boston ; 
Western  News  Co., Chicago;  Plttaharg  NcwsCa,nttsb&rg;  Wasldngtoa  News 
Co.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Newarit  News  Co.,  Newark;  St  Louis  News  Co.,  St 
Louis ;  New  Orleans  News  Ca,  New  Orleans ;  San  Francisco  News  Co.,  San 
Ftandsco;  Rhode  Island  News  Co.,  Providence;  Albany  News  Co.,  Albany; 
Hortheni  News  Co.,  Troy;  Detroit  News  Ca,  D^it;  Montreal  News  Co. 
Montreal;  Toronto  News  Ca,  Toronto  and  CUftOB,  Canada. 


OOHTSIBUTOBS  TO  OOOD  HOUSEKEEPDra 
Will  Please  Note  Now  and  for  All  Cohing  Time. 

7%^— All  cODtributions  for  publication  will  be  ransidered  and 
passed  upon  at  the  editw's  earliest  convenience  after  being  re- 
ceived— 

T'jio/— Accepted  manuscripts  will  be  printed  at  such  time  as  the 
subject  matter  of  each  paper  may  be  found  pertinent  and  proper 
in  context  with  other  papers  of  same  issue,  to  the  end  that — 
"  Variety,  which  is  the  spice  of  life,"  and  an  appetizing  seasoning 
as  well  to  our  Bills  of  Fare— may  be  successfully  Introduced— 

7%a/— Good  Housekbbpino  has  reached  a  circulation,  both  in 
nambers  and  circumference^  diait  it  makes  it  a  necessity  to  put 
"  copy  "  into  the  hands  of  its  printers,  for  each  number,  four  weeks 
before  the  date  of  issue,  in  order  that  remote  subscribers  and 
newsmen  may  have  their  copies  in  hand  and  on  sale  a  few  days 
before  the  publication  date— 

That — Each  contribution  will  be  paid  for  by  check  bearing  even 
date  with  the  issue  of  the  number  in  which  the  coatri button  Is 
published— 

T%ai—K  return  x&  a  manuscript  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  it 
is  not  meritorious,  or  that  it  would  not  be  accepted  by  publications 
of  a  different  nature,  or  an  editor  of  different  ideas  from  our  own— 

TTtat-~K  return  of  a  manuscript  with  a  printed  slip  announcing 
its  non-appearance  on  the  ground  of  not  being  available,  or  for  the 
reason  that  the  editorial  hopper  is  full  and  ninning  over,  is  simply 
a  necessity  of  circumstance  and  not  a  discourtesy  in  any  sense  of 
the  term— 

Thai— To  write  a  letter  of  exi^anation  with  every  returned  man- 
uscript would  require  more  time  than  a  busy  editor  has  at  disposal 
and  would  be  a  ruinous  tax  upon  both  time  and  labor — 

That — Writers  who  may  wish  to  have  their  manuscripts  returned 
in  case  of  non-acceptance,  must  enchwe  return  postage  with  their 
communications.  A/I  manuscript  UHoecompanud  with  return 
Postage,  in  case  of  not  being  retained /or  use,  will  befiUd  away /or 
safe  keeping  "  uniii  called  far." 


HOUSEHOLD  FE8T8. 

In  consequence  of  the  wide-spread  interest  that  attained  in  con- 
nection with  the  Prize  papers  on  Household  Pests,  last  season, 
and  that  we  may  respond  as  authoritatively  as  possible  to  the  many 
inquiries  for  further  light  on  the  subject,  we  have  arranged  for  a 
series  of  four  papers,  with  such  illustrations  as  may  be  foimd 
interesting  and  useful,  from  the  pen  of  C  V.  Riley  of  Washington, 
the  Government  Entomol(^sL  These  papers  will  treat  of  the 
subject  of  "  Household  Pests  "  in  the  following  order: 

1.  The  Buffalo  Bug  or  Carpet  Beetle. 

2.  Clothes  Moths. 

3.  Bed  Bugs  and  Red  Ants. 

4.  Roaches. 

So  much  has  already  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject  of 
which  these  papers  will  treat,  of  a  desultory  and  unreliable  nature, 
that  it  is  tiie  purpose  both  of  the  writer  of  the  papers  and  of 
Good  Housekeeping,  to  make  them  not  only  interesting  but  of 
practical  value  to  all  housekeepers,  who  have— and  who  have  not?— 
lost  not  only  goods  of  property  value,  but  much  home  comfort  and 
peace  of  mind,  at  the  hands,  or  rather  the  dental  equipments,  of 
Household  Pests  of  destructive  tendencies.  The  first  paper  of 
this  series  will  have  place  in  our  pages  at  an  early  day  and  will  be 
soon  followed  by  the  second  one,  so  as  to  make  them  available 
when  the  days  of  house  cleaning  and  spring  moving  are  at  hand. 


BETTER  LUOS;  VEXT  TIME. 
The  managers  of  the  Donation  Party,  announced  in  Good 
Housekeeping  for  January  sth,  did  not  find  so  much  enthusiasm 
in  connection  with  the  festive  occasion  as  has  been  manifested  at 
other  gatberings  around  its  editorial  table,  where  anagrams, 
receptions,  dinners,  etc.,  have  been  the  order  (ME  the  day  nor  did  it 
attract  such  a  crowd  of  visitors  as  did  the  "  Hidden  Menagerie," 
which'has  closed  its  first  exhibition,  and  opened  a  second  one  on 
a  different  plan  as  announced  on  our  Qjiet  Houra  p^  of  this 
issue.  The  attendance^  however,  was  fairly  good,  but  most  of 
those  who  came  had  their  "  talents  "  carefully  wrapped  '*  in  a  nap- 
kin," and  appeared  unwilling  to  present  them  "before  folks."  But 
there  are  such  apparent  possibilities  of  making  the  Donation 
Party  a  success,  that  invitations  will  be  given  out  again,  later  on, 
with  a  new  code  of  etiquette  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  attend, 
which  will  give  new  interest,  and  we  are  sure  result  in  securing  a 
good  time  for  all  who  come.  After  the  second  exhibition  of  the 
Funniest  Show  is  closed,  and  the  report  which  we  shall  publish  of 
the  Inauguration  Ball,  has  been  discussed  by  our  readers  and  laid 
aside,  the  second  invitation  to  the  Donation  Party  will  be  publicly 
announced.   

THE  IHAUaTIEATIOH  BALL. 

As  everybody  who  is  anybody  will  go  or  ought  to  go  to  the  Inau- 
gural Ball,  Good  Housekeeping  has  arranged  to  have  a  poetically 
inclined  reporter  present,  who  will  give  our  readers  a  reliable 
mention  in  rhyme,  of  many  of  the  distinguished  guests  who  either 
did  grace  or  might  have  graced  the  occasion  with  their  presence. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  second  exhibition  of  the  Menagerie,  Prizes 
will  be  awarded  to  those  who  find  the  greatest  number  of  distin- 
guished people  present,  instead  of  to  those  who  are  first  in  with 
their  findings,  and  the  lists  will  remain  open  to  a  given  day  in 
order  that  all  far  and  near,  may  have  time  to  attend  the  ball,  have 
a  good  look  at  those  present,  and  tell  us  all  about  them  without 
any  occasion  for  undue  haste.  The  report  and  "rules  of  ^^er** 
will  be  given  in  the  next  numb^  'a^'^^ti^riM^ft^^.^ 
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A  OSOWBED  SHOW. 
Visitors  to  the  "  Hidden  Menagerie "  represent  all  parts  ci 
the  country  as  the  following  list  will  show,  and  this  annonnce- 
ment  attests  to  the  wide  and  diversified  extent  of  the  circula- 
tion of  Good  Housekeeping.  Many  of  the  places  mentioned 
represent  enough  visitors  to  warrant  the  running  of  extra  trains 
to  this,  the  "Greatest  Show  on  Earth." 


Auburn, 

Ala. 

Dover, 

Mass. 

Southern  Pines, 

N.  C. 

Pasadena, 

Cal. 

East  Boston, 

II 

Neligh, 

Neb. 

Salinas, 

Easthampton, 

II 

Claremont, 

N.  H. 

Bridgeport, 

Ct. 

Fall  River, 

II 

Kingston, 

II 

Bristol, 

It 

Greenfield, 

11 

Manchester, 

Cannon's  Station,  " 

Holyoke, 

II 

Bloomfield, 

N.  J. 

East  Haddam, 

Hopkinton, 

It 

Bridgeton, 

•1 

Glastonbury, 

11 

Housatonic, 

M 

Bnrrsville, 

It 

Hartford, 

Hudson, 

tl 

Cinnaminson, 

tl 

Meriden, 

Jamaica  Plain, 

tl 

Esat  Orange, 

It 

Mystic  Bridge, 

Ixiwell, 

It 

Elizabeth, 

tl 

New  Haven, 

Lawrence, 

II 

Jersey  City, 

tl 

New  London, 

Maiden, 

11 

Long  Branch, 

II 

Nichols, 

Marblehead, 

tt 

Lumberton, 

It 

Norwalk, 

It 

Mattapan, 

It 

Maplewood,  (South 

Norwich, 

II 

Medford, 

M 

11 

Norwich  Town 

It 

Melrose, 

II 

JUUI 1 191V  Wll| 

Patnam, 

ti 

Melrose  Highlands,  " 

JHQuTIC  XI Oily f 

Salisbury, 

11 

irM.^  lat  UvU^ 

tl 

II 

Stamford, 

u 

Millis, 

It 

New  firDHSwiclEf 

ThompsonTille, 

(1 

UU  111  VII, 

II 

NcwtoDi 

tt 

Voluntown, 

tl 

11 

Wallingford, 

(1 

New  ReHfnrfl 

„ 

Plainfield, 

II 

Warehouse  Point.  " 

II 

Rutherford, 

It 

West  Stratford, 

tt 

wtrni  VI T 1  ^ 

II 

Scotch  Plains, 

tt 

Wi  1  liniuitic, 

u 

North  WefltDort. 

II 

Somerville, 

II 

Denver, 

Col. 

Pittsfield, 

II 

Vineland, 

M 

Greeley, 

Plvnonth 

tJf.VI4*ll, 

II 

Westfield, 

II 

George  town, 

D.  C. 

Softlindala 

lllfltl  lUAAV, 

II 

West  Hobdken, 

M 

Washington, 

H 

Roxbury, 

11 

Albany, 

N.  Y. 

Bridge  ville, 

Del. 

fiharnn 

M 

Brooklyn, 

II 

Wilmington, 

K 

Shelbnme  Falls. 

It 

Buffalo, 

M 

Barnes  ville. 

Ga. 

Somer  ville. 

it 

Cayuga, 

It 

Newnan, 

Springfield, 

■  1 

Catskill, 

II 

Burlington, 

Iowa 

Stockbridge, 

„ 

Chase's  Lake, 

It 

Council  BIufEs, 

II 

Sutton, 

Hi 

Clinton, 

II 

Des  Moines, 

II 

Taunton, 

It 

Corthmd, 

II 

Dunlap, 

It 

Wakefield, 

M 

Dnnkirit, 

II 

What  Cheer, 

•1 

Warren, 

II 

Elmira, 

It 

Alton, 

ni. 

Walnut  HUl, 

II 

Glovers  ville. 

(1 

Carlinville, 

II 

Wellesley, 

II 

Great  Falls, 

U 

Chicago, 

» 

Westfield, 

II 

Greenwich, 

tl 

Danville, 

•1 

Westford, 

II 

Homellsville, 

U 

Earlville, 

II 

Winchendon, 

It 

Hudson, 

II 

Elgin, 

u 

Worcester, 

II 

Kinderhook, 

II 

Evanston, 

M 

Baltimore, 

Md. 

Lockport, 

It 

Freeport, 

Elkton, 

It 

Lyons, 

Galena, 

II 

Bangor, 

He. 

Mount  Vernon, 

II 

Hyde  Park. 

U 

Belfast, 

M 

New  York. 

II 

Irving  Park, 

11 

Brown  ville. 

11 

Oneonta, 

II 

Kewanee, 

II 

Kennebonk, 

fl 

Oriskany, 

11 

Lewistown, 

tl 

Yarmontb, 

M 

Oswego, 

II 

New  Douglas, 

l( 

Grand  Rapids, 

Mich. 

Pawling, 

•1 

Quincy, 

It 

Kalamazoo, 

II 

Richmond,  (Staten 

Tolono, 

II 

Sunt  Ignace, 

M 

IslandJ 

II 

Indianapolis, 

Ind. 

Brainerd, 

Minn. 

Rochester, 

11 

Richmond, 

II 

Dulnth, 

H 

Rushville, 

It 

Sullivan, 

u 

Fe^tts  Falls, 

II 

Scbaghticoke, 

II 

Anthony, 

Kan. 

Minneapolis, 

It 

Skaneateles, 

H 

Hays  City, 

H 

Moor  head. 

.1 

StockfOTl^ 

II 

Wichita. 

11 

Northfield, 
St.  Cloud, 

It 

Stottville, 

II 

Newport, 

Ky. 

II 

Tompfcinsville, 

tl 

Amherst, 

Mass. 

Starkville, 

Miss. 

Troy, 

II 

Andover, 

tl 

Vicksburg, 

11 

Utica, 

H 

Belchertown, 

M 

Sedalia. 

Mo. 

Warwidc, 

II 

Boston, 

II 

St  Louis, 

■1 

Waterville, 

M 

Cambridgeport, 

•I 

Deer  Lodge, 

Mont 

Westfield. 

It 

Chelsea, 

II 

Helena, 

tl 

Akron, 

Ohio 

Concord, 

tl 

Livingston, 

II 

Cleveland, 

It 

Dorchester, 

II 

HUtaboro, 

N.  C. 

Columbus, 

It 

Hicksville, 

Ohio 

Mercer. 

Pa. 

Burlington,  Vt 

North  MonroviUe." 

PhiUdelphia. 

II 

Hyde  Park, 

Yellow  Springs, 

M 

Pittsburgh, 

It 

Manchester.  '* 

Centerville, 

Or. 

Rosemoni; 

M 

St  Johnsbiuy.  " 

Allegheny, 

Pa. 

Sewickley, 

If 

Woodstock.  " 

Beaver  Falls, 

It 

Tobyhanna, 

.  tl 

Arcadia.  Wis. 

Bonney, 

It 

Warren, 

II 

Fulton.  *' 

Coatesville, 

11 

West  Philadelphia,  '* 

MUwaokee, 

Doylestown, 

1 

WeUsboro, 

W 

Radne,  " 

Duffryn  Mawr 

tt 

Central  Falls. 

R,L 

Cheyenne,        W.  T. 

Erie, 

II 

Newport, 

•1 

Clarksburg,     W.  Va. 

Germantown, 

It 

WoonsodKt^ 

It 

Montreal.  Canada 

Haveiford  College," 

Chester, 

S.  C. 

Hali^           N.  S. 

Honesdale, 

M 

Chattanooga, 

Tenn. 

Fort  Hawksborg. 

Lancaster. 

II 

Falls  Church, 

Va. 

Sherbrooke,      P.  Q. 

McCnlloch's  Mills." 

Rio  Vista, 

It 

OOOD  THDrOS  IN  GOOD  HOUaEEEEFIIO. 

Table  Etiquette  is  further  treated  by  Mrs.  C.  K.  Munroe,  with 
special  reference  in  this  paper  to  personal  behanor  at  taUe  and 
proper  w:^  of  eating  food. 

Pauline  Adelaide  Hardy  talks  <d  some  essential  points  of  True 
Home  Life. 

The  second  paper  of  Ullian  S.  Wells  tm  "A  Kindergarten  Birth- 
day Party,"  relates  to  the  important  matter  i>£  refreshments. 

Helen  Strong  Thompson's  account  of  "  Japanese  FoUc  Lwe  **  is 
exceedii4;1y  interesting  and  instructive. 

Miss  Parloa  describes  another  excellent  dinner  in  her  series 
"  From  Soup-Tureen  to  Pudding-Dish." 

Esther  Paige's  article  on  "  Flowers,"  relating  to  bulbs  for  forc- 
ing and  spring  flowerii^  will  be  found  of  special  and  timdy 
interest 

**  SfHne  Queer  Dishes  "  peculiar  to  the  Sonthem  coast  r^ioo, 
described  by  E.  L.  H.  W.,  will  exdte  covetoosness  in  Northern 
palates. 

The  care  of  the  hair  is  an  important  matter,  comnumly  n^- 
lectedor  greatiymlsanderstood.  Clara  Grundy  Beime  gives  some 
hints  about  it  that  are  worth  reading. 

Emma  W.  Babcock  points  out  and  emphasizes  a  mbtake  in  iorc- 
ing  the  education  of  young  diildren. 

A  Cooking  Exhibition  would  be  a  new  thing  in  this  country.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  imitate  the  French  example  which 
is  interestingly  described  by  Helen  CampbelL 

Juniata  Staffwd'a  reflections  on  "  Dai^ing  Hands "  ptrint  a 
useful  moral. 

Mard)  Desserts  are  in  order,  and  Ruth  Hall  is  on  hand  with  a 

full  list  of  them  for  the  blustering  month. 

M.  Louise  Robbins  offers  some  timely  and  pertinent  remarks 
about  Buffalo  Bugs. 

Grace  Willoughby's  story,  "Almost  a  Tragedy,"  is  iust  as  inter- 
esting, whether  there  is  a  moral  attached  to  it  or  not. 

"  The  Poodle's  m^nt "  has  been  often  heard  in  other  keys,  but 
C.  F.  P.'s  version  of  it  may  make  an  impression  where  others  have 
failed.   So  mote  it  be. 

Pleasant  suggestions  for  "  Evening  RecreaticKis  **  are  funUahed 
by  Lura  Bell. 

New  silk  dress  goods  are  described  in  Helena  Rowe's  Family 
Fashions  and  Fancies,  with  a  note  on  spring  kid  gloves. 

Old  things  have  their  uses  and  even  old  papers  are  not  valueless. 
Julia  Bigelow  indicates  some  ways  of  using  them. 

Zenaa  Dane  points  out  how  "  Ignorant  W  ves  "  may  be  prevented. 

The  Table  ts  full  even  to  the  comers,  the  customary  poetical 
seasoning  and  flavoring  not  being  overlook^  in  listing  pur  TaUe 
of  Contents.  Digitized  by  dOOglC 


Good  Houskkkkf-ino. 
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HOME  OOSEESFOHBEVOE. 


FOR  SUNDAY  MORNING  BREAKFASTS. 
Edit»r  ef  Good  Housekeeping  ; 

The  following  impromptu  verse  was  sent  in  answo-  to  an  request 
for  the  recipe  of  the  com  bread  which  a  Reverend  visitor  at  my 
house  seems  to  fully  enjoy,  and  irtiich,  I  may  add,  is  served  regu- 
larly for  our  Sunday  moming  breaktot  Those  who  try  it  will, 
I*m  sure,  like  it 

"  Hv  wife's  corn  bsead." 
Of  yellow  Indiao  meal 

Take  a  pint  full  measare, 
Of  floor  an  equal  deal, 

And  eggs  a  triple  treasure ; 
Of  batter  half  a  cap, 
And  sugar  twice  as  much ; 
Four  spoonfuls  of  baking-powder 
(Serve  to  make  its  fame  still  loader); 
Add  milk  enough  to  make  like  cake, 
And  in  a  tempered  oven  bake ; — 
Then,  when  done,  and  "  grace  "  is  said, 
I  know  yon'll  praise  "  my  wife's  com  bread. " 


Maflbwood,  N.  J. 


D.  H.  C. 


POBM  IDENTIFlCATtON. 
Editor  cf  Good  Housekbbpihg  : 

I  notice  in  this  week's  Issue  of  your  nagaxine  some  one  asks  for 
the  poem  containing  the  lines, 

"And  God,  who  studies  each  separate  seal, 

Oat  of  common-place  lives  makes  his  beautifal  whole." 

I  endow  the  whole  poem  as  I  cut  it  from  a  paper  years  aga 

COMMON-PLACE. 

"A  common-place  life,"  me  say,  and  me  sigh ; 

But  why  should  me  sigh  as  me  say  ? 
The  common-place  sun  in  the  common-place  ^yi 

Makes  up  the  common-place  day; 
The  moon  and  the  stars  are  common-place  things. 
The  flower  that  blooms  and  the  bird  that  sings ; 
But  dark  were  the  world  and  sad  our  lot 
If  the  flowers  failed  and  the  sun  shone  not ; 
And  God,  who  studies  each  separate  soul. 
Out  of  common-place  lives  makes  his  beautiful  whole." 

— Susan  Ceetidte. 

Springfield,  Mass.    Mrs.  W.  R.  F. 

sebkinq  an  author. 
EtStm-  ^  Good  Hodsbkeeping  : 

If  you  think  the  enclosed  poem  suitable  for  publication  among 
the  *'  unidentified  "  poems  in  Good  Hodsbkeefimo,  kindly  give  it 
a  place,  hoping  that  thereby  some  one  may  know  who  the  author 
is,  and  oblige  many  friends  of  Good  Housekeepino. 

"  Like  a  cradle,  rocking,  rocking, 

Silent,  peaceful,  to  and  fro. 
Hangs  the  green  earth  swinging,  taming, 

Jarless,  noiseless,  safe  and  slow. 

Like  the  mother's  sweet  looks  dropping 

On  the  little  face  below, 
Falls  the  light  of  God's  bee  bending 

Down  and  watching  us  below. 

And  as  feeble  babes  that  suffer, 

Toss  and  cry,  and  will  not  rest. 
Are  tlie  ones  the  tender  mother 

Holds  the  dosest,  loves  the  best 

So  when  we  are  weak  and  wretched, 

By  oar  sins  weighed  down,  distrosied, 
Then  it  is  that  God's  great  patien*. 
Holds  OS  closes^  loves  oa  best 


Gang  Mills,  N.  Y. 


.  L. 


REMAINS  OF  THE  LITSffA|}y 
The  appetite  created  among  tie  re^     hjN^    nV  House- 
keeping by  the  "  Literary  D]nDer,"si!;7;  ,  plates  of 
Toany  of  our  readers,  and  we  ait  coosUat^^     ^  0^  ^  ^^^t^^ 


those  who  "  Jnst  barely  missed  "  correct  solutions.  The  following 
are  from  a  lew  al  the  many  who  are  thinking  of  "  what  mi^t 
have  been  **  in  connection  with  the  guests  at  the  Dinner  and  the 
"  Notable  Men  and  Women  Anagram : " 
Eititpr    Good  Housekeeping  : 

Who  is  Leon  Abbett,  one  of  the  notables  in  a  famous  Anagram 
at  which  I  tried  my  hand  ?  His  is  the  only  name  that  I  could  not 
possibly  have  had  right  because  I  never  heard  of  him,  nor  have  I 
since  been  able  to  find  the  slightest  due  to  his  identity.  I  do  not 
like  to  be  so  utterly  ba£9edt  and  if  yon  will  enUghten  my  ignorance 
I  shall  be  very  gratefully  yours,  Mrs.  J.  M. 

Newtonville,  Mass. 

Leon  Abbett  was  once  governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  is  now  prom- 
inent in  the  politics  of  his  own  State  and  in  some  of  the  heaviest 
financial  enterprises  of  the  day.— £4^^^ Good  Housekeepino. 


Ediiar  ^  GoOD  HOUSBKBEPIHG  : 

I  got  every  one  of  the  "  Historical  Men  and  Women  "  right,  but 
I  didnt  dare  send  on  Francis  Henry  T.  Bellew,  because  I  could 
not  find  any  one  who  had  heard  of  such  a  person.        C.  £.  W. 

Grbbhwich,  N.  Y.   

Francis  Henry  T.  Bellew,  now  dead,  was  a  well-known  New 
York  artist  He  made  pictures  for  Harptr's  Wtekly  and  illus- 
trated books  for  leading  publishing  houses.  His  forte  was  cari- 
caturing. His  signature  to  pictures  was  ^.^f-''''''--*^ 

ukethis.  .-^^vjay^ 

—Edtioraf  Goon  Housekeeping. 

^  Good  HovsaKEEpmc : 
I  am  always  interested  in  the  Anagrams,  etc.,  and  hope  we  may 
have  more  equally  as  good  as  the  "  Literary  Dinner."  I  did  not 
send  my  solution  to  that,  as  **  The  Venus  of  the  Christian  World  " 
among  the  guests,  and  "  Salt "  on  the  Inll  of  fare  puzzled  me,  The 
rest  of  my  solution  was  right  with  two  or  three  exceptions.  Do 
give  us  some  more.  Mrs.  J.  M.  P. 

HORNELLSVILLE,  N.  Y.  

EdUor  of  Good  Housbkbkfihg  ; 

Had  I  only  made  answer  to  your  **  Uteraiy  Dinner  "  1  should 
have  shown  you  a  pretty  fair  record.  I  find  on  comparing  my 
work  with  your  solution  that  all  my  guests  except  two  were  right, 
and  the  dishes  about  the  same.  Shortness  of  time  prevented  me 
from  getting  my  list  in.  J.  W.  C 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


VIOK'S  GUIDE. 
Vick's  Floral  Guide,  the  annual  catalogue  of  the  world-filmed 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  seed  house,  has  always  been  calculated  to  carry 
gladness  into  the  homes  it  visits— and  there  are  millions  of  them— 
but  the  issue  for  the  current  year  will  give  greater  pleasure  than 
ever.  It  is  an  entirely  new  departure,— new  pictures,  new  type 
and  a  new  form.  It  comes  this  time  in  a  large,  oblong  octavo 
shape,  like  a  singing-book,  with  a  handsome  cover.  The  pages 
are  much  enlai^d  and  the  list  of  seeds,  bulbs,  plants,  etc.,  is 
larger  and  more  complete  than  ever.  Besides  the  profuse  illus- 
trations which  depict  almost  everything  described  in  the  book, 
there  is  a  fine  frontispiece  giving  admirable  portraits  of  the  four 
Vicks — the  original  James  Vick,  the  present  James  Vick,  Charles 
H.  and  Frank  H.  Vick— and  the  residences  of  the  last  three.  An- 
other full-page  plate  shows  the  new  striped  rose,  "Vick's 
Caprice."  A  third,  fit  for  framing  as  a  dining^oom  piece,  depicts 
a  new  tomato  and  a  new  mnsk-melon  in  colors,  and  a  iourtii  shows 
the  new  ivy^leaved  geranium,  "  Madame  Thibaut."  The  Guide  is 
not  only  a  catalogue,  but  is  an  admirable  and  trustworthy  compen- 
dium of  the  knowledge  needful  for  the  sucMSsful  culture  of 
flowers  and  v^tables.  This  issue  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
printer's  art,  both  in  typc^fraphy  and  press-work,  and  is  worth 
everybody's  having.  

What  can  be  better  than  Good  Housekeeping?  It  includes  in 
itself  not  only  the  positive  "good,"  but  the  superlative  "best,"  in  all 
matters  of  domestic  economy.  It  is  the  only  magazine  of  its  kind 
that  we  ever  personally  knew  a  really  intelligent  lady  to  reserve  for 
binding  and  use  after  ^und. — The  Anurican  Storekeeper^  CMun^go. 
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A  PAGE  OF  FUOmVE  V£E8E 
Gathbkbd  Hku  and  Thbrk. 

THE  CRUSE  THAT  FAILETH  NOT. 

Is  thy  cruse  of  comfort  wasting?  rise  and  share 

with  another, 
And  through  all  the  years      famine  it  shall 

serve  thee  and  thy  brother. 

Love  divine  will  fill  thy  storehonse,  or  thy  hand- 
ful still  renew ; 

Scanty  fare  for  one  will  often  make  a  royal  feast 
for  two. 

For  the  heart  grows  rich  in  giving :  all  its  wealth 

is  living  grain ; 
Seeds,  which  mildew  in  the  gamer,  scattered, 

fill  with  gold  the  plain. 

Is  thy  burden  hard  and  heavy?  do  thy  steps 

drag  wearily? 
Help  to  bear  thy  brother's  burden;  God  will 

bear  both  it  and  thee. 

Numb  and  weary  on  the  monntalns,  wonldst 

thoQ  sleep  amidst  the  snow? 
Chafe  that  f roien  form  betide  thee,  and  together 

both  shall  glow. 

Art  thou  stricken  in  life's  battle  ?  Many  wound' 

ed  round  thee  moan ; 
Lavish  on  their  wounds  thy  balsams,  and  that 

balm  shall  heal  thine  own. 

Is  the  heart  a  wdl  left  empty  ?  None  bat  God 
its  void  can  fill ; 

Nothing  but  a  ceaseless  Fount^n  can  its  cease- 
less longings  still. 

Is  the  heart  a  living  power?  Self-entwined,  its 

strength  sinks  low; 
It  can  only  live  in  loving,  and  by  serving  love 

will  grow. 

—EltMabetk  Rundle  CharUs. 


AFTER  HARVEST. 

The  days  of  harvest  are  past  again ; 

We  have  cut  the  corn  and  bound  the  sheaves, 
And  gathered  the  apples  green  and  gold. 

'Mid  the  brown  and  crimson  autumn  leaves. 
\Yith  a  flowery  promise  the  springtime  came, 

With  the  building  birds  and  blossoms  sweet ; 
But  oh,  the  honey,  and  fruit  and  wine  I 

And  oh,  the  joys  of  the  corn  and  wheati 
What  was  the  bloom  to  the  apple's  gold. 

And  what  the  flowers  to  the  honeycomb, 
What  wa^  the  song  that  sped  the  plow 

To  the  jojrf  ul  song  of  Harvest  Home  ? 

When  the  apples  are  red  on  the  topmost  bough, 

We  do  not  think  of  their  blossoming  hour; 
When  the  vine  hangs  low  with  its  purple  fruit. 

We  do  not  long  for  Its  pale  green  flower. 
So  then,  when  hopes  of  oar  spring  at  last 

Are  found  in  fruit  of  the  busy  brain. 
In  the  heart's  sweet  love,  in  the  hand's  brave  toil. 

We  shall  not  wish  for  otir  yoath  again. 
Ah»  no  I   We  shall  say  with  a  glad  content : 

"After  years  of  our  hard  unrest, 
Thank  God  for  our  ripened  hopes  and  toil  I 

Thank  God,  the  Harvest  of  Life  is  best  I  " 
  -  Unidmt^ed. 

GRANDMOTHER. 

Safe  from  the  tempests  of  hopes  and  fears. 
In  the  sheltered  calm  of  her  fourscore  years ; 
O'er  her  silvered  head  the  seasons  pass 
Light  as  the  zephyrs  that  sway  the  grass. 

Though  life  for  her  holds  nothing  more 
Than  the  passing  hence  to  the  farther  shore. 
Yet  the  patient  hands  and  ready  will 
With  love's  !>weet  missions  are  busied  still. 


The  maxinis  taught  In  childhood's  school. 
In  fieeble  age  are  her  guide  and  rule ; 
And  idle  fingers,  to  fold  or  twirl. 
Was  thought  a  disgrace  when  she  was  a  girl. 

When  the  woods  awake  at  the  touch  of  spring. 
When  the  lilacs  bloom  and  the  robins  sing, 
And  between  the  orchard  trees  a-row 
T^e  blossoms  fall  like  the  falling  snow,— 

Bright  through  the  gathered  mist  of  yrars 
A  fairer  scene  to  her  sight  appears; 
And  the  robins  sing  and  the  lilacs  blow. 
In  the  happy  springs  of  the  Long  Ago. 

With  eyes  grown  dim  with  the  mists  of  age, 
Serene  she  ponders  the  sacred  page ; 
Conning  the  precepts,  day  by  day, 
That  guide  to  the  straight  and  narrow  way. 

Knowing  the  promise  of  God  is  sure. 
And  that  His  mercies  for  aye  endure, — 
I,.ife's  labor  ended,  its  duties  done. 
Tranquil  she  waits  to  be  summoned  home. 

 ~-U'nidentiJieii. 

THE  WORLD'S  GOOD  WOMEN. 

Good  women  are  sentinels;  in  the  darkest  of 
earth's  night 

They  hold  with  stout  hearts,  silently,  life's  out- 
posts towards  the  light, 

And  at  God  Almighty's  roll-call,  'mong  the 
hosts  that  answer  '*  Here," 

The  voices  of  good  women  sound  strong,  and 
sweet,  and  clear. 

Oood  women  are  brave  soldiers ;  in  the  thickest 
of  the  fight 

They  stand  with  stout  hearts  patiently,  em- 
battled for  the  right. 

And  though  no  blare  of  trumpet  or  roll  of  drum 
is  heard, 

Good  women  the  world  over  are  an  army  of  the 

Lord. 

Good  women  save  the  nation,  though  they  bear 

not  sword  nor  gun ; 
Their  panoply  is  righteousness;  their  will  with 

God's  as  one, 
Each  in  her  single  person  revealing  God  on 

earth, 

Knowing  that  so,  and  only  so,  is  any  life  of 
worth. 

•        •        «        •        «        *  ' 

Dost  talk  of  woman's  weakness  1  I  tell  yon  that 
this  hour 

The  weight  ol  this  world's  future  depends  upoh 

their  power ; 
And  down  the  track  of  ages,  as  Time's  flood 

tides  are  told, 
The  level  of  their  height  is  marked  by  the  place 

that  women  hold. 

—  Wtman's  TVitune. 


BACK  TO  THE  OLD  HOME. 

In  the  gulden  glow  of  the  setting  sun 
There  it  lay,  nestled  down  by  a  hill ; 

The  soft,  gray  shadows  fell  here  and  there. 
On  green  meadow  and  running  rill. 

I  saw  the  fields  of  golden  grain ; 

I  heard  the  caws  and  song  of  bird ; 
But  at  the  door  where  the  hollyhocks  grew 

I  heard  no  welcoming  word. 

I  strayed  out  in  the  orchard  fur ; 

Old  trees  stretched  out  their  arms  to  me, 
As  if  they  would  say :  "  We  remember  you  well," 

As  they  whispered  these  words  to  me: 

"  Have  you  back  the  hopes  of  youth  7 
Are  your  castles  peopled  with  life? 

Is  your  heart  as  brave  and  full  of  glee  ? 
Were  no  dreams  crushed  out  in  the  strife  1 


"  Do  you  bring  to  your  home  the  book  of  life, 

With  its  pages  just  as  dean 
As  In  the  dajrs,  when  a  child,  you  played 

Ere  the  years  drifted  in  between? 

"  Is  life  as  fair  as  in  the  days 

You  gathered  the  flowers  sweet  ? 
Are  none  of  the  pages  blotted,  or  stained, 

In  the  book  that  will  soon  be  complete  ?* 

The  old  home  lays  fair  in  the  moonlight. 

As  it  falls  on  the  waving  grain  ; 
But  the  old  folks  are  gone,  and,  the  green  trees 

Say,  never  to  return  again. 

— Chicago  Herald, 

THE  LIGHT  OF  HOME. 
When  every  star  that  gems  the  sky 

In  darkness  hides  its  silvery  ray. 
And  midnight  shadows  thickly  lie. 

Like  sable  curtains  on  the  way, 
One  light  remains  to  pierce  the  gloom. 
One  ray— it  is  the  light  of  home. 

That  light  where  e'er  undimmed  it  shines, 
Unnumbered  blessings  shed  arouttd 

Where  fall  its  soft  and  tender  lines 
There  truest  happiness  is  found. 

There  is  no  light  beneath'the  dome 

So  precious  as  The  Light  of  Home. 

Within  its  sacred  circle  blend 
The  purest  virtues,  true  and  strong: 

Here  friend  deserves  the  name  of  friend. 
And  love  resides,  nor  fears  a  wrong; 

And  when  the  heart  meets  pain  and  ill 

That  friendly  beacon  cheers  it  still. 

For  one  afar  its  radianM  streams 
The  proof  of  joy  and  hope  and  cheer. 

And  draws  him  with  its  welcome  beams 
To  all  he  holcb  most  prized  and  dear. 

His  heart  is  glad,  his  eye  grows  l>rightt 

As  he  holds  its  faithful  light. 

And  thus  as  we,  with  weary  feet, 
Life's  dark  and  tangled  mazes  tread. 

Let  us  take  heart,  for,  pure  and  sweet. 
There  is  a  light  that  shines  ahead. 

That  leads  us  onward,  while  we  roam. 

To  find  in  Heaven  the  light  of  home. 

—-Bostm  fourth. 

BEYOND  THE  STARS. 
Far  out  across  the  fields  we  wander;  from  the  west 
Comes  zephyrs  softly  blowing  bringing  rest, 
Whisp'ring,  "Tl^e  gift  I  bring  you  is  the  best;" 
No  sound  is  there  that  the  sweet  silence  mars— 

Underneath  the  meadows. 

Overhead  the  stars. 

Fainter  and  fainter  the  coastline  fades  from  sight, 
Quick  speed  the  white-winged  ships  into  the 
night; 

The  waves,  all  silver-edged  with  pale  moonli^ 
Sound  with  their  measiued  echo  over  distant 
bars— 

Underneath  the  waters. 

Overhead  the  stars. 

Climbing  and  climbing  we  have  reached  tfaelut 
And  topmost  peak  of  mountain,  and  have  passed 
Far  out  of  reach  of  earth ;  below  us  fast 
The  sun  to  vrestward  drives  bis  long  cars  — 

Underneath  the  white  clouds, 

Overhead  the  stars. 

To  know  what  lies  beyond  in  vain  we  seek. 
Gazing  on  high  from  field,  or  sea.  or  peak 
Of  mountain ;  till  angels'  voices  seem  to  speak, 
Floating  down  earthward  from  the  skies*  biM 
bars — 

Overhead  is  heaven, 
Underneath  the  stars. 

—Saif  Frmriuo  A'ews  iMttr. 
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THE  ETIQUETTE  OF  TRATBL 
Good  Manneks  at  Home  Insure  Good  Mankers  Abroad. 

I  HE  drawing-room  car,"  "the  palace 
car," — are  not  these  names  suggestive 
of  good  manners  and  polite  behavior? 
Do  they  not  convey  a  gentle  hint  to 
the  modern  traveler  that  he  should 
behave  with  as  much  politeness  in  a 
railway  carnage  as  he  would  in  a  lady's 
drawing-room  ?  It  would  certainly 
seem  so,  and  yet  one  is  often  surprised 
to  observe  the  striking  contrast  be- 
tween the  luxurious  and  elegant  ap- 
pointments of  the  conveyances  of  our 
era,  and  the  bad  manners  of  certain 
travelers  on  whom  the  refinement  of 
their  surroundings  seems  to  have  no 
civilizing  effect.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
accuse  the  American  traveling  public 
in  general  ci  a  want  of  courtesy,  since  the  accusation  would 
be  a  very  unjust  one ;  and  even  those  persons  who  do  annoy 
us  with  their  want  of  breedmg  would  often  seem  to  err 
rather  from  want  of  thought  than  from  intentional,  down- 
right rudeness.  They  foi^et  that  it  is  impossible  for  men 
to  live  tc^ther  as  civilized  beings  if  all  are  in  a  state  of 
mutual  antagonism,  or  of  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
of  uncontrolled  selfishness.  If  every  one  should  try  to  get 
the  best  place,  to  take  up  all  the  room  he  could,  and  to  show 
himself  totally  oblivious  of  the  rights  and  comfort  of  others, 
a  scene  of  anarchy  and  confusion  would  ensue,  and  every 
journey  m^ht  end  in  that  cheerful  form  of  encounter  known 
as  a  free  fight. 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  themes  of  contention  in  railway 
carriages  undoubtedly  arises  from  the  tendency  of  travelers 
to  occupy  more  seats  than  rightfully  belong  to  them.  On  this 
poin^  however,  the  law  is  very  clear.  Each  person  has  a 
right  to  one  seat,— that  is,  to  one-half  of  the  double  seat  with 
which  our  cars  are  usually  furnished,  and  to  no  more.  Where 
the  car  is  not  fully  occupied,  a  passenger  may,  of  course,  fill 
up  the  vacant  half  of  his  seat  with  packages,  and  may  naturally 
consider  that  he  should  not  be  disturbed  until  the  car  begins 
to  fill  up,  but  he  must  remember  that  he  has  no  seal  title  to 
more  than  half  of  the  settee.  The  disobliging  spirit  which 
many  persons  show  when  they  are  politely  asked  to  remove 
their  bundles,  is  often  very  annoying  to  the  new  comer,  who 
feels  that  he  has  paid  for  a  seat  and  has  a  right  to  occu|^  one. 
Still  more  unreasonable  are  the  people  who  turn  over  a  seat 
and  expect  to  occupy  four  places  for  two  or  three  passengers 
when  the  rest  of  the  car  is  full.  They  thus  compel  later 
comers  to  take  their  choice  between  standing  up,  and  enduring 
the  double  discomfort  of  riding  backwards  and  of  intruding 
themselves  into  a  group  of  friends, — into  a  sort  of  private  box 
as  it  were.   A  quarrel  arose  out  of  just  this  state     things,  in 


a  railroad  car  near  Boston,  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  the 
unpleasant  result  of  it  was  that  one  gentleman  lost  his  temper 
and  struck  another  in  the  face,  for  which  offense  he  passed 
three  months  in  the  State  prison. 

Although  new  comers  who  take  unoccupied  seats  have  right 
and  justice  on  their  side,  they  are  certainly  bound  to  treat 
those  already  in  possession  with  civility.  No  one  should  sit 
down  beside  another  person  in  a  railroad  car  without  first 
asking  courteously  if  the  empty  seat  be  engaged,  or  without 
allowing  the  first  occupant  an  opportunity  to  remove  his  or 
her  parcels.  Few  things  are  more  irritating  to  a  lady  than 
the  behavior  of  a  man  who  plants  himself  abruptly  in  the  seat 
beside  her— perhaps  sitting  on  her  bundles  or  her  dress- 
without  a  word  of  preface  or  apolt^.  Where  a  seat  has  been 
reversed  in  order  to  make  a  resting-place  for  bundles,  or  for  the 
feet  of  travelers  on  the  opposite  seat,  a  new  comer,  if  he  can  find 
no  other  unoccupied  place  in  the  car,  would  certainly  be  justi- 
fied in  restoring  the  seat  to  its  natural  position,  and  taking  pos- 
session of  it,  after  asking  politely  if  it  were  engaged.  It  is 
customary  to  respect  the  rights  of  an  absent  passenger,  who 
leaves  his  -  valise  or  umbrella  to  guard  his  seat,  but,  per  am- 
tra,  it  is  neither  fair  nor  just  that  a  man  should  expect  to  oc- 
cupy two  seats  on  a  crowded  tram— one  in  the  smoking-car 
and  one  in  the  ordinary  car.  Thus,  a  gentleman  who  ob- 
served that  a  seat  reserved  by  a  valise  remained  empty  for 
quite  a  length  of  time  would  be  justified  in  taking  possession 
of  it  (the  seat,  not  the  valise),  but  it  would  be  polite  for  him 
to  offer  to  vacate  it  when  the  first  occupant  returned,  and  he 
would  certainly  offer  to  do  so  when  he  perceived  that  the 
latter  was  acting  as  an  escort  to  a  lady  sitting  in  a  neighboring 
seat 

Windows  ate  another  fruitful  source  of  irritation  in  railroad 
traveling,  and  those  who  like  to  sit  be^de  an  open  window 
should  remember  that,  owing  to  the  motion  of  the  car,  persons 
sitting  in  the  seat  behind  feel  the  draught  more  than  those 
who  are  next  the  aperture.  One  should  never,  therefore,  un- 
less possibly  on  a  very  hot  day,  open  a  window  without  asking 
the  people  in  the  rear  seat  whether  they  object  to  the  draught 

The  woman  who  travels  with  an  enormous  quantity  of 
bundles  is  happily  becoming  more  and  more  rare.  She  would 
do  well,  however,  to  keep  "all  taut,"  in  nautical  parlance, 
when  moving  through  a  car,  since  the  passage-way  is  usually 
very  narrow,  and  projecting  bundles  or  parasols  often  knock 
against  the  heads  of  passengers  who  are  already  seated,  in  a 
way  injurious  to  bonnets  and  tempers  alike. 

Should  we  speak  to  our  fellow-travelers  on  a  railway  or 
steamboat  journey?  The  answer  to  this  question  would,  I 
think,  depend  largely  on  the  age,  sex,  appearance  and  expe- 
rience of  the  person  asking  it ;  also  on  the  length  of  the  jour- 
ney. On  an  ocean  voyage,  or  on  an  overland  trip  across  our 
vast  continent,  it  is  proper  and  natural  that  people  should 
make  some  acquaintances  among  their  fellow-passengers. 
But  one  should  be  veiy  wary  of  admiilmg  strangers  to  sudden 
intimacy,  or  of  talking  over  one's  own  or  ot^er  people's  pri- 
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vate  affairs  with  persons  casually  encountered  in  the  cars. 
Some  travelers  who  have  made  this  mistake  have  been  sur- 
prised and  troubled  to  see  blazoned  in  the  newspaper  things 
which  they  had  thoughtlessly  said  to  an  agreeable  fellow- 
passenger,  in  other  words  to  a  reporter,  whom  they  had  not 
recognized  as  such. 

Young  and  inexperienced  persons  should  not,  as  an  ordi- 
nary thing,  converse  with  strangers.  Young  women  certainly 
should  not  do  so,— above  all,  they  should  not  allow  gentlemen 
to  enter  into  conversation  with  them,  although  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  a  true  gentleman  would  attempt  to  talk  to  a 
young  lady  who  was  unknown  to  him,  especially  if  he  himself 
were  a  young  man.  Age  has  its  privileges  as  well  as  its  draw- 
backs, and  if  elderly  or  middle-aged  ladies  like  to  converse 
with  their  fellow  passengers,  they  certainly  have  a  right  to  do 
so,  a  right  which  some  women  often  exercise,  thus  extending 
their  knowledge  of  human  nature,  while  others  of  more  con- 
ventional or  more  timid  dispositions,  seldom  speak  to  their 
fellow-travelers.  As  regards  men,  one  gentleman  may  cer- 
tainly converse  with  another,  if  the  other  show  a  disposition 
to  respond  to  the  advances  of  the  first.  Of  gamblers,  bunco- 
steerers,  etc.,  all  men  must,  of  course,  beware, — indeed  it  is  a 
safe  rule  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  person  who  displays 
a  desire  to  become  intimate  with  a  stranger  or  to  inquire  about 
the  latter*s  personal  affairs.  Such  a  person,  if  not  a  rascal, 
is  at  least  wanting  in  proper  feeling  and  refinement,  and  is, 
therefore,  an  undesirable  acquaintance,  perhai»  an  unsafe  one. 

It  is  usually  held  that  a  traveling  acquaintance  ends 
with  the  journey  which  gave  it  birth.  Thus  one  would  not 
have  a  right  to  bow  to  a  person  with  whom  one  had  had  a 
conversation  in  a  railway  carriage,  or  on  a  steamboat.  On  a 
long  journey  orToyage,  where  fellow  passengers  become  well 
acquainted  with  one  another,  this  rule  would  not  hold  good. 
But  one  should  never  call  on  a  person  whom  one  has  met  in 
traveling,  unless  specially  requested  to  do  so.  To  make  such 
a  visit  would  be  to  betray  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  good 
breeding,  and  would  show  an  apparent  wish  to  force  one's  ac- 
quaintance upon  those  who  did  not  desire  it. 

Those  who  prefer  to  carry  their  own  luncheon  should  have 
it  carefully  prepared  beforehand,  so  that  it  can  be  eaten  with 
nicety.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  the  lookers-on,  when  travelers 
proceed  to  eat  the  legs  or  wings  of  chickens,  for  instance,  with 
the  help  of  their  fingers  alone.  The  debris  of  any  such  meal 
should  be  carefully  gathered  up  and  thrown  out  of  the  win- 
dow, since  one  has  no  right  to  offend  one's  fellow-passengers 
with  the  sight  of  peanut  shells,  orange  skins,  etc.,  scattered 
on  the  floor  or  the  window-sills.  Those  people  who  eat  at 
frequent  intervals  throughout  a  day's  journey,  not  only  run 
the  risk  of  making  themselves  sick,  but  also  appear  greedy, 
and  seem  to  betray  a  poverty  of  mental  resource  which  we  do 
not  expect  to  find,  save  in  children. 

Young  ladies  traveling  alone  should,  if  possible,  arrange  to 
have  some  friend  meet  them  at  the  end  of  their  journey,  es- 
pecially when  going  to  a  city  or  town  where  they  themselves 
are  strangers.  In  New  York,  for  instance,  it  is  considered 
hardly  safe  for  a  young  lady  to  take  a  hack  at  a  railway  sta- 
tion ;  it  is  safer  for  her  to  trust  to  the  people's  conveyance— 
the  horse-cars.  Is  it  according  to  etiquette  for  young  ladies 
to  travel  alone  in  a  sleeping-car,  or  on  a  steamboat  during  a 
night  journey?  It  is  not,  although  it  will  sometimes  happen 
that  they  are  obliged  to  do  so.  A  young  lady  so  situated 
should,  if  possible,  secure  a  state-room  leading  from  the 
ladies'  cabin ;  she  should  not  go  down  to  supper,  nor  sit  in 
the  general  passenger  saloon.  If  she  go  on  a  sleeping-car,  a 
section  should  be  secured  for  her  use,  or  better  still,  a  berth 
in  the  ladies*  car. 

While  it  is  fitting  and  proper  to  wear  good  and  well-made 
clothing  when  traveling,  it  is  not  according  to  "good  form" 


to  wear  jewelry,  or  striking  and  showy  colors  or  garments. 
The  traveling  dress  of  a  lady  and  gentleman  should— like 
their  demeanor — be  quiet  and  unostentatious,  showing  innate 
refinement,  instead  of  a  vulgar  taste  for  display,  entirely  in- 
appropriate to  public  places.' 

— Florence  Howe  Hall. 


Or^nal  In  Good  Housbksbfiho. 

"WAIT  FOR  ME." 
Morning  sonbeams  strog^ed  feebly, 

Through  cloud-curtains,  dim  and  gray ; 
All  the  streets  had  icy  pavements 

On  that  chilly  winter's  day. 
Down  the  path  where  I  was.  walking. 

Barefoot  children,— one,  two,  three ; 
Hurried  past,  the  hindmost  crpng 

Piteously,  "O  wait  for  me  I  " 

*'  Wait  I  "  But  on  they  sped,  and  onward ; 

Never  listening  to  the  call 
Of  the  little  feeble  comrade. 

Who  had  started  first  of  all  ;— 
While  the  little  one,  despairing 

Of  a  goal  I  could  not  see ; 
Stumbled  on,  his  blue  lips  crying 

Faint,  uid  fainter ;  '*  Wait  for  me  1 " 

One     life's  long  tedious  leaaons 

Might  be  learned,  we  thought,  from  this ; 
Mortals  all  are  hastening  onward 

To  some  goal  of  fanded  bliss 
Seen  Ux  down  the  year's  dim  vistar. 

In  a  rosy  *'  Sometime  "  there,— 
Far  v/S.  outlines  as  the  monnt^na 

In  the  misty  morning  air. 

fiut  how  few  wait  for  a  brother 

Where  the  obstacles  may  lie. 
Few  indeed  whose  lips  speak  comfort 

To  the  weak  ones  hurrying  by. 
Faint  to-day,  but  blest  to-morrow, 

Though  our  paths  ice-paved  may  be, — 
Few  of  us  e'er  heed  the  calling 

Of  the  weaker,  "  Wait  for  me." 

So  the  old  year  drops  behind  us ; 

And  the  new  one  shows  its  rim, 
Rosy  with  the  crowns  we  wait  for, 
Great  with  expectations  dim, 
'  All  the  uriiile  our  hearts  are  calling. 
Though  oar  lips  may  silent  be 
Closed  by  disappointment's  pressure — 
On  the  foremost,  "  Wait  for  me  I  " 

—Clara  R.  ffeaik. 


Coupled  f<n-  Good  Housubbpiiig. 

SHAKESPEASIAV  HOUSEEEEPIVG  AND  HOHS-HAKIIG. 

Your  father  were  a  fool 
To  give  thee  all,  and  in  his  waning  oft 
Set  foot  under  thy  table.         .  • 

Go,  sirrah,  take  them  to  the  buttery 

And  give  them  friendly  welcome  every  one ; 

Let  them  want-nothing  that  my  house  affords. 

What  is^t  your  honor  will  command, 
Wherein  your  lady  and  your  humble  wife 
May  show  her  duty  and  make  known  her  love  ? 

First,  as  you  know,  my  house  within  the  city 
Is  richly  furnished  with  plate  and  gold, 
Basins  and  ewers  to  lave  her  dainty  hands; 
My  hangings  all  of  Tyrian  tapestry ; 
In  ivory  coffers  I  have  stufiEed  my  crowns ;  • 
In  cypress  chests  my  arras  counterpoints. 
Costly  apparel,  tents  and  canopies, 
Fine  linen,  turkey  cushions  boss'd  with  pearl, 
Valance  of  Venice  gold  in  neeiile  work, 
Pewter  and  brass  and  all  things  that  belong 
To  house  or  house-keeping. 
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Oricimtln  Goon  Housekeeping. 

TH£  EHQUETTE  of  OOSSEaPOHDEVOR 
NoTK  AND  Letter  Writino. 

T  is  a  gift  to  be  able,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, to  write  a  graceful  note 
or  letter,  but  it  should  be  possible 
to  everyone  to  express  him  or  her- 
self in  a  perfectly  correct  and  suf- 
ficiently elegant  manner.  Nothing 
so  betokens  the  woman  of  cultiva- 
tion and  refinement  as  a  concise 
and  well-expressed  note,  and  in  no 
other  way  can  ignorance  be  so 
easily  betrayed.  Sufficient  atten- 
tion is  not  always  bestowed  upon 
this  branch  of  culture  by  the  in- 
structors of  the  young.  That  which  is  learned  in  youth  be- 
comes as  second  nature,  and  while  a  proper  use  of  grammar 
and  syntax,  and  even  graceful  diction  may  be  acquired 
later,  the  fact  that' they  are  acquired  is  more  likely  to  be 
evident.  How  many  students,  grinding  out  the  detested 
"  composition  "  or  more  ambitious  "  essay,"  do  so  with  any 
thought  that  far  more  important  than  the  taking  of  a  coveted 
prize,  or  even  the  possible  fame  which  may  await  the  embryo 
author,  is  the  preparation  for  that  which  will  be  an  everyday 
necessity. 

Letter- writing  as  it  was  in  its  golden  age  is  almost  a  lost 
art.  Telegram  and  postal  card,  telephone  and  "  letter-sheet," 
are  fast  pushing  it  into  the  background,  and  while  it  certainly 
is  as  pleasant  to  hear  from  one's  friend  as  ever,  one  must  be 
content  with  the  brief  lines  which  the  rush  and  hurry  of  our 
days  permit.  In  the  old  time,  the  chances  of  sending  were 
so  few  and  far  between,  delivery  slow,  and  expense  not  smnll, 
that  the  difficulty  gave  a  desire  to  make  the  most  of  oppor- 
tunity. That  those  long  and  interesting  letters  should  pass 
away  with  the  mail-coach  which  carried  them  to  their  desti- 
nation, is  but  natural,  but  if  not  as  admirable  as  literary 
efforts,  let  those  which  have  superseded  them  be  at  least  as 
correct  in  the  expression  and  etiquette  which  custom  decrees. 

There  are  some  points  a  knowledge  of  which  is  absolutely 
essential,  and  we  take  for  granted  that  the  facts  that  no 
letter,  however  well-expressed,  can  be  elegant  if  mis-spelled, 
and  no  matter  how  well-spelled,  if  ungrammatically  ex- 
pressed, are  too  well  understood  to  need  repetition,  but  there 
is  the  less-understood  branch  of  punctuation.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  perfect  punctuation  of  a  letter  was  held  a 
necessity,  but,  whether  it  be  well  or  not,  custom  has  now 
decreed  a  system  of  convenient  dashes  permissible,  and 
fashion's  votaries  go  so  far  as  to  declare  this  the  only  elegant 
method,  and  that  only  in  matter  intended  for  print  are  colons, 
semi-colons  and  their  kindred  allowable.  It  seems  to  us, 
however,  that  a  knowledge  of  their  use  is  necessary,  and  also 
the  ability  to  place  them ;  then,  possibly  one  is  justified  in 
choosing  one's  own  way,  even  if  it  be  that  of  the  renowned 
Timothy  Dexter,  who  placed  at  the  end  of  his  book  a  large 
number  of  punctuation  marks  with  the  gracious  permission 
to  the  reader  to  "  pepper  and  salt "  them,  as  he  pleased. 

The  paper  for  correspondence,  formal  or  informal,  should 
never  be  ruled ;  it  is  as  easy  after  a  few  trials  to  write  without 
lines  as  with,  and  the  hand-writing  is  much  less  hampered. 
The  many  very  fanciful  papers  upon  the  market  are  in  bad 
taste,  and  should  never  be  used ;  indulge  the  fancy  as  far  as 
you  like  as  to  quality,  but  never  be  led  into  buying  the 
varied  colors,  or  eccentric  shapes,  so  common.  There  are 
sheets  folded  at  the  top  and  envelopes  opening  from  the 
end,  paper  with  torn  edges,  paper  even  with  burned  edges, 
paper  and  mottoes,  paper  with  flowers  and  indeed,  rep- 
resentations of  every  branch  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  to  say 


nothing  of  the  animal,  but  oone  of  these  are  in  good  form  or  de- 
note knowlet^  of  ies  convmatuexu  the  person  who  uses  them. 
Deep  colors  are  always  out  of  taste,  and  even  in  tinted  paper 
care  should  be  used  that  it  be  of  the  most  delicate  tones,  as  soft 
grays,  dull  blues  and  cream  or  light  coffee  color;  pink  and 
green  are  without  the  pale.  There  is  one  choice  which 
is  always  safe;  the  cream  white,  thick,  linen  used  of 
the  ^ze  suitable  for  note  or  letter,  and  this  has  also  the 
merit  of  being  unaffected  by  the  changes  of  fashion.  Many 
ladies  pride  themselves  upon  the  rigid  simplicity  of  their 
paper  and  its  accompaniments,  and  keep  always  to  the 
same  kind  ;  for  older  ladies  this  habit  is  particularly  appro- 
priate. We  know  of  one  who  clings  to  a  very  thin  foreign 
paper  of  a  dull  lead  blue  and  to  those  who  have  learned  to 
value  her  characteristic  letters,  the  sight  of  the  envelope  is  as 
a  grasp  of  her  hand. 

There  are  many  fancies  in  which  a  young  lady  may  indulge 
and  still  keep  within  the  bounds  of  good  taste.  The  intricate 
and  gorgeous  monogram  which  so  inspired  collectors  a  few 
years  ago  is  creeping  back  into  some  degree  of  favor,  but  a 
simple  letter,  or  combination  of  letters,  stamped  in  one  color 
or  in  silver  or  gold,  is  a  prettier  device ;  these  letters  are 
usually  placed  across  the  upper  left  corner  of  the  sheet 
and  are  not  seen  on  the  envelope,  vriiich  should  be  sealed 
with  wax.  A  very  sensible  custom  has  come  into  vogue  of 
having  the  name  of  street  and  number  of  house  at  the  top  of 
the  paper. 

It  is  not  an  entirely  simple  matter  to  seal  an  envelope  neatly, 
but  it  may  be  done  easily  after  a  little  practice.  The  wax 
should  not  be  allowed  to  catch  fire,  as  this  will  smoke  it ; 
it  should  heat  slowly.  The  seal  itself  must  be  wet  or  oiled,  to 
secure  a  perfect  impression.  Wax  of  some  dark  tone  or 
scarlet  is  preferable.  The  delicate  tints  are  hot  so  pretty,  and 
that  dusted  with  gold  or  silver  is  perhaps  a  little  too  fanciful. 
The  seat  used  should  be  simply  the  writer's  initial  or  initials. 
We  often  see  an  imprint  of  a  coat-of-arms,  but  sensible 
people  consider  this  an  affectation. 

The  question  is  often  asked  if  the  use  of  perfumed  paper  is 
allowable.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  it  in  social  notes 
but  the  odor  should  be  of  the  most  delicate  nature.  A  faint 
touch  of  orris  is  perhaps  best,  and  heliotrope  or  violet  is 
pleasant,  but  the  heavier  odors,  as  musk,  or  patchouli  are 
vulgar  in  the  extreme. 

Now  as  to  the  letter  and  note  proper.  The  date  of  a 
letter  should  be  written  in  the  upper  right  corner,  near 
the  top  of  the  page.  The  address  should  be  placed  there  also,- 
unless  stamped  upon  the  paper,  in  which  case  it  is,  of  course, 
unnecessary.  In  a  note  the  date  is  more  often  at  the  end, 
below  the  signature,  and  the  name  of  the  person  addressed 
occupies  the  corresponding  side.  Never  date  a  letter  vaguely ; 
it  may  seem  a  trivial  matter  at  the  time,  but  do  not  forget  to 
write  day  of  week,  month,  and  the  year ;  it  is  far  more  elegant 
to  do  so,  and  may  save  the  recipient  much  trouble  if  future 
reference  be  made  to  it. 

Do  not  be^n  the  letter  half  way  down  the  page ;  "  My 
dear  "  or  whatever  form  of  words  used,  should  be  written  not 
more  than  an  inch  below  the  date,  and  that,  perhaps,  one  inch 
and  a  half  from  tiie  top  of  the  medium-sized  sheet.  The  form 
used  in  opening  must  depend  upon  the  formality  or  infor- 
mality of  the  letter.  If  it  be  of  a  business  nature,  or  to  a 
formal  acquaintance,  it  is  well  to  adopt  the  third  person,  care 
being  used  to  maintain  the  same  throughout,  that  the  writer 
may  not  become  lost  in  confusion  of  pronouns.  Of  course, 
such  a  note  needs  no  signature,  the  name  appearing  in  the 
note  as : 

Mrs^  James  Brown  sends  her  con^liments  to  Mrs.  Smithy 
and  desires  to  knou>  if  Mrs.  Smith  (an  rerommtttd  Mary  Gra_y, 
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Mrs.  Smith  will  reply  in  the  same  form. 

Longer  notes  or  letters,  in  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  ex- 
press one's  self  in  the  third  person,  and  where  some  degree  of 
formality  is  yet  necessary,  may  begin  with  "My  dear  Sir 
or  My  dear  Madam.  In  cases  even  of  slight  acquaint- 
ance, the  words  "  My  dear  "  should  be  used.  They  are  but  a 
form,  and  the  only  correct  one.  Let  no  young  girl  hesitate, 
if  she  should,  by  chance,  have  occasion  to  address  a  gentle- 
man, in  fear  that  they  are  too  personal,  or  familiar;  custom 
has  made  it  as  meaningless  as  "yours  truly"  in  its  ordinary  use. 
It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  see  letters  begin  "  Dear 
Friend  Mary,"  *'  Friend  John,"  or  even  worse  "  Friend  Miss 
Mary,"  a  method  which  does  not  need  the  usually  additional 
proof  of  the  capital  "  F  "  to  stamp  it  ignorant. 

Do  not  make  in-  the  opening  sentence  of  your  letter,  the 
superfluous  statement  that  you  "take  your  pen  in  hand." 
Your  correspondent  will  know  that  fact  without  the  infor- 
mation, and  it  is  better  to  plunge  ever  so  abruptly  into  the 
subject.  Signatures  must  vary  with  the  formality  or  infor- 
mality of  the  note.  If  the  letter  is  to  be  sent  to  a  person 
who  does  not  know  if  the  writer  is  married  or  not,  the 
use  of  "  Mrs."  is  not  allowable.  If  it  is  necessary  to  make 
that  known,  write  at  the  bottom  of  the  letter  after  the  signa- 
ture, "  address  Mrs.  Mason,"  or  the  fact  that  the  writer  is 
a  spinster  may  be  told  placing  "  Mbs  "  in  brackets  before 
the  name. 

The  form  of  ending  the  letter  is,  of  course,  in  case  of  inti- 
mate friends,  according  to  one's  wish,  but  in  other  cases 
"yours  sincerely,"  "yours  truly"  are  suitable.  It  is  not 
often  necessary  to  write  "  yours  respectfully ;  "  when  so,  your 
judgment  should  dictate.  Never  end  abruptly  with  "  yours" 
or  "  yours  etc ; "  such  a  method  is  rude  and  ungainly. 
Neither  should  the  words  be  abbreviated,  as  those  "  affec- 
tionately" and  "respectfully"  are  sometimes  seen.  Even 
among  intimate  friends,  the  name  is  signed  in  full  as 
"  Alice  Holmes  "  rather  than  "  Alice." 

Notes  of  congratulation  should  be  as  sincere,  and  cordial  as 
sincerity  permits;  if  you  are  glad  for  your  friend,  say  so 
heartily.  A  recog^nitton  of  gifts,  wedding  or  others,  should 
be  sent  at  once ;  any  delay  is  most  ungracious.  A  prospec- 
tive bride  should  consider  this  one  of  her  duties,  and  ac- 
knowledge each  present  as  it  arrives ;  a  very  short  note  is 
all  that  is  needed,  showing  a  proper  sense  of  the  favor.  If 
deferred  till  after  marriage,  do  not  «gn  your  note  with  the 
title  of  "  Mrs."  added  to  the  new  name.  Nothing  could  be 
more  vulgar.  Notes  of  invitation  should  be  replied  to  at 
once,  and  written,  of  course.  The  form  should  correspond 
with  that  used  by  the  person  by  whom  you  are  invited. 
For  example,  if  her  note  "requests  Mrs.  Smith's  com- 
pany "  Mrs.  Smith  writes,  also  in  the  third  person,  that  she 
"will  be  happy  to  accept."  If  Mrs.  Brown  writes:  Dear 
Mrs.  Smith,  will  you  take  tea  with  us,  etc.  Mrs.  Smith  re- 
plies also  in  the  first  person.  A  note  of  invitation  must 
never  be  answered  but  by  one  of  the  same  order.  A  card 
with  "  regrets  "  or  "  Mrs.  Smith  accepts "  is  in  bad  taste, 
and  never  allowable.  Cards  are  most  useful  as  invitations 
at  times,  but  never  for  replies  to  such. 

Notes  of  condolence  are  perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  com- 
position and  of  course,  no  form  can  be  given ;  cards,  to  a 
certain  extent,  do  away  with  the  need  of  writing  such,  but 
there  are  some  degrees  of  friendship,  where  a  note  is  required 
and  should  be  sent.  These  should  be  short  unless  you  have 
occasion  to  know  that  a  larger  expression  of  sympathy  will 
be  acceptable.  Do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  search  for 
appropriate  poems  or  sentiments ;  in  the  first  days  of  grief 
when  such  notes  must  be  sent,  these  will  have  little  weight; 
keep  them  for  a  later  visit  when  they  may  be  of  real  comfort. 
Instead  write  briefly  and  to  the  point,  an  expression  of  your 


own  sorrow  at  your  friends  loss,  and  your  earnest  sympathy. 
The  best  note  of  this  kind  I  have  ever  seen  ran  thus : 

''Dear  

If  my  sympathy  could  lift  your  burden  it  would  be 
light  to  carry.  Your friend  

The  subject  of  a  friendly  letter,  cannot,  of  course,  -  be  dic- 
tated, but  at  least  let  the  epistle  contain  some  fact  of  interest, 
rather  than  the  information  to  a  friend  in  the  next  town  that 
"  we  have  had  a  rainy  autumn."  Remember  that  to  make 
much  of  little  is  as  much  the  proof  of  a  good  letter-writer  as 
of  a  good  dress-maker.  Read  the  correspondence  of  Madame 
de  Stael,  Fanny  Bumey,  and  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Monti^fne^ 
and  yoii  will  be  surprised,  gossipy  as  many  of  them  are,  how 
few  bare  facts  are  given  in  some  of  the  most  charming  letters. 
Indeed,  bare  fact  may  be  called  the  enemy  of  the  letter- 
writer.  However  interesting  it  may  be  to  you,  it  will  be  moie 
so  to  your  correspondent  if  you  weave  a  web  of  your  own 
thoughts  and  fancy  about  it  If  you  are  writing  a  business 
or  otherwise  formal  note,  keep  strictly  to  the  expression  of 
what  is  necessary,  giving  the  recipient  no  needless  informa- 
tion or  advice. 

The  letter  is  now  written  and  ready  for  superscription. 
This  must  not  be  placed  too  high  or  too  low,  too  far  to  right 
or  lef^  but  should  begin  slightly  above  the  middle  of  the 
envelope,,  and  towards  the  left  side.  Write  the  address 
plainly  and  name  in  full.  We  have  seen  the  name  of  street 
and  number  of  house  occupy  the  place  belonging  to  the  name, 
out  of  mistaken  charity  for  the  postal  officials ;  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  look  for  this  in  its  rightful  position,  and,  in  their 
hurry,  will  not  thank  you.  For  the  same  reason  they  should 
not  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  envelope,  as  is  often  done. 
Some  people  write  a  large  "For"  in  the  upper  right  comer; 
this  is  at  least  unnecessary,  and  somewhat  of  an  affectation. 

These  little  things,  trivial  as  they  seem,  make  up  the  stock 
in  trade,  if  one  may  say  so,  of  the  elegant  letter-writer. 
While  little  attention  should  be  given  the  freaks  and  changes 
of  fashion,  a  proper  amount  is  due  to  that  which  is  always 
good  taste,  and  unchanging,  in  this  very  necessary  art. 

  —Atma  Samytr. 

Origiiuil  In  Good  HousHKEsriifG. 

BT  TEE  nraLE  GLOW. 

All  stonny  gray  the  width  of  sky 

That  arches  o'er  a  world  of  snow ; 
Cold  blows  the  wind  and  night  is  nigh; 
But  side  by  side  Dear  Heart  and  I 

Sit  by  the  ruddy  ingle  glow, 
Love  in  our  thoughts,  love  in  our  looks, 
And  worlds  at  arm-resch  jnst  in  books. 

I  lean  within  my  easy- chair 
And  list  the  while  she  plays  and  sings. 

The  ingle's  red  falls  on  her  hair 

And  weaves  a  mystic  halo  th«i«. 
Ah,  never  all  the  line  of  kings 

Held  sweeter  princess,  dearer  throne. 

Than  I  to-night  can  claim  my  own  I 

We  open  at  some  witching  page 

Of  gallant  tourney  long  gone  by; 
Or  con  the  deeds  of  golden  age  I 
Or  live  with  martyr,  saint,  or  sage  ; 

Or  climb  beneath  an  Alpine  sky, 
And  chatting  over  prose  and  rhyme 
So  while  away  the  happy  time. 

No  gray  clouds  dim  oar  wedded  sight, 

Ufe's  eventide  is  £u-  away. 
So  blow,  O  winds  of  darkling  night, 
And  scatter  o'er  the  world's  cold  white 

Your  threatened  freight,  O  storm-clouds  gray, 
Dear  Heart  and  I  no  ill  do  know 
Here  1^  oar  ruddy  Ingle  glow. 

—Mary  Clarkfltuntmgtam. 
Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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Original  In  Good  Housbkbipiho. 

Tkiatr  FA8HI0I8  AID  rAVOIBS. 

Dust  Shedding  Fabrics— Figuekd  Chalues  and  Mohaiks^ 

SVMHBK-  BOHirm— WftAVI. 

BHE  return  of  dust-shedding  wool  fabrics 
can  be  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt.  The 
day  of  the  beautiful  dull  maU  rough-sur 
faced  woolen  has  gone  by.  It  is  more 
becoming  than  glace-finished  fabrics  ; 
it  lends  itself  gracefully  to  intricate 
drapery,  but  it  catches  the  dust  and  in 
spite  of  every  care  soon  becomes  unfit 
for  wear.  A  variety  of  fine  goods  is 
shown  ia  market,  which  supply  the  de- 
mand for  a  light  wool  dress  which  will 
shed  dust  There  are  mohairs  in  all 
colors  and  black,  in  plain,  striped  and  figured  goods.  There 
are  cameline  silks,  an  old  goods  under  a  new  name,  being  a 
durable  weave  of  old-fashioned  wool  poplin,  and  there  are 
rtlso  many  serges  woven  in  the  firm  finish  of  F'rench  goods, 
which  supply  the  season's  demand. 

MOHAIRS,  BRILLIAimNSS,  AND  SILK  AND  WOOL  GOODS. 

The  new  mohairs  are  shown  in  all  the  dark  shades  and 
light  tints  of  the  season.  All  colors  in  woolen  goods  are  more 
decided  this  season  and  have  less  of  the  /ade  tint  of  the  last 
few  years.  Pure  shades  of  gray  and  of  Suede  color,  darker 
tobacco  brown,  rtfs^da  green,  gra3ri5h  steel  blue,  sand  gray 
colors  and  rush  green  tints,  known  this  season  as  dragon 
green,  are  all  shown  in  mohair,  in  stripes  and  plain  colors, 
which  will  be  used  for  entire  suits  or  in  combinations.  Black 
mohairs  or  brilliantines  will  be  combined  with  black  moire 
silk  and  satin  surah,  or  made  up  in  solid  gowns.  Dresses  in 
line  stripes  in  solid  color  in  sand  gray,  dark  steel  blue,  or 
dark  green  are  exceedingly  pretty  and  make  traveling  dresses 
and  driving  dresses  which  will  shed  the  dust.  Some  of  the 
prettiest  mohairs  are  finished  with  stripes  of  silk  or  mohair  as 
a  border.  These  striped  borders  then  constitute  the  entire 
trimming  of  the  dress.  White  and  pale-tinted  mohair  dresses 
figured  in  conventional  and  realisdc  patterns  will  no  doubt 
rival  challies  this  summer  for  afternoon  wear.  They  are  not 
as  pretty  and  becoming  as  challies,  but  they  wear  so  much 
longer  without  showing  soil,  that  economical  women  will  pre- 
fer them.  These  dresses  will  be  made  with  short,  full  Kec»- 
mier  waists,  full  skirts,  with  sashes  at  the  waist,  or  in  some 
simple  manner  in  Empire  style,  with  trimmings  of  dark  vel- 
vet. Pale  white  grounds  of  mohair  strewn  with  grass  and 
leaf  patterns  and  finished  with  cuffs,  collar  and  panels  of  dark 
grass  green  velvet  are  especially  pretty.  These  mohairs  are 
also  pretty  in  the  pale  rose  tints  with  trimmings  of  black  vel- 
vet, rose  and  black  being  a  favorite  combination  of  (X)lor. 

CHEVIOTS  AND  CAMELS  HAIR. 

Hiere  will  still  be  many  camels  hairs  and  cheviots  chosen 
for  spring  gowns  in  spite  of  the  popularity  of  dust  shedding 
goods.  The  new  cheviots  are  shown  in  fine  stripes  and  checks 
on  a  mixed  ground  and  will  make  serviceable  morning  walk- 
ing dresses,  where  greater  warmth  is  required  than  alpaca 
furnishes.  These  goods  are  shown  in  the  darkest  mixtures  of 
color.  Camels  hairs  and  cashmeres  are  finished  with  borders 
varying  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  in  width  on  one  side 
and  narrower  on  the  other.  Thus  pale  green,  golden  brown 
and  Camellia  camels  hairs  are  finished  with  embroidered 
borders  wrought  in  silver,  copper  and  gold  metal,  and  a  hem, 
usually  in  white,  and  white  is  then  introduced  in  other  parts 
of  the  gown. 

Skirts  of  all  these  gowns  are  extremely  narrow,  straight 
and  very  fall  behind,  with  two  short  steels  placed  up  high 
enough  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  a  pad-bustle. 


Sleeves  are  quite  full,  larger  than  last  season,  and  now  np* 
proach  in  dimensions  the  old  time  leg  o'  mutton  sleeve. 

SERGES,  VOILES  AND  OTHER  SHEER  WOOLENS. 

The  new  veiling,  or  voiles  as  importers  now  name  them, 
are  shown  in  cream  and  pure  white  in  the  old  plain  goods 
and  with  the  newer  silk  and  silk-brocaded  stripes.  These 
dresses  will  be  chosen  for  young  girls  who  wish  a  simple 
evening  dress  of  white  wool  and  in  some  cases  for  graduation 
dresses.  Almost  as  light  in  weight  as  these  goods  are  the 
silk  and  wool  flannels  which  are  shorn  of  the  nap  so  they 
will  not  catch  the  dust.  The  prettiest  of  these  flannels  are 
woven  with  indistinct  hair  line  stripes  of  silk  and  will  be  in 
special  demand  for  yachting  dresses,  as  this  intermixture  of 
silk  renders  the  flannel  more  durable  and  more  easily  laun- 
dried,  English  storm  serges  are  a  new  goods  in  our  market. 
The  storm  serge  before  shown,  is  an  inferior  fabric  to  the 
genuine  article,  which  is  so  color  proof,  that  a  sample  wrung 
out  in  salt  water  will  lose  none  of  its  color  by  the  process. 
These  goods  are  made  only  in  the  standard  blue  of  English 
navy,  black  and  white  and  will  make  the  best  materials  for 
bathing  dresses,  yachting  or  for  serviceable  gowns  for  general 
seaside  wear. 

MILLINERY  AND  WRAPS. 

There  is  no  startling  change  in  millinery.  Small  bonnets 
for  general  wear  in  the  city  and  large  hats  for  driving  and 
country  wear  are  the  rule.  The  use  of  a  face  trimming  of 
roses  or  other  flowers  wither  without  foliage  is  a  feature  of 
many  of  the  new  bonnets.  Flowers  have  lost  none  of  their 
popularity  and  will  continue  to  trim  bonnets  for  spring 
and  summer,  as  they  have  even  in  the  depth  of  winter 
trimmed  those  intended  for  dres^  wear.  Violets,  lilacs, 
crocuses,  dandelions  and  other  flowers  of  spring  will  be  in 
demand  for  Easter  bonnets,  but  afterward  roses,  orchids  and 
rare  blossoms  will  no  doubt  be  sought  after.  The  return  of 
Neapolitan  and  chip  bonnets  to  favor  is  apparently  one  of  the 
certainties  of  the  season,  Milan  straws  remain  the  standard 
choice  for  ordinary  wear.  It  is  even  now  too  early  to  tell 
what  caprice  may  change  everything.  The  general  belief  is, 
that  sheer  trimmings,  gauzes,  laces  with  flowers  and  light 
bonnets  will  be  in  greater  demand  than  last  season.  The 
veil  for  spring  is  of  real  Cfaantilly,  already  described,  or  a 
white  or  black  masque  veil. 

There  are  no  novel  shapes  yet  introduced  in  wraps  for 
spring.  Long  Russian  cloaks  of  faced  cloth  in  fawn  and 
gray  trimmed  in  various  ways  are  shown  for  the  first  cloak 
after  taking  olT  heavier  winter  wrappings.  This  same 
shape  will  no  doubt  be  repeated  for  summer  traveling  cloaks. 
The  first  jacket  for  young  ladies  wear  is  the  sailor  jacket 
introduced  late  last  season.  It  is  fitted  to  the  back,  made 
straight  around,  and  furnished  with  loose  fronts  and  pockets. 
These  jackets  are  made  of  dark  blue  and  other  dark-colored 
faced  cloths,  or  cloths  in  melanges  of  color. 

  — Helena  Rowe. 

Orfffn*!  in  Good  Housbkikpiro. 

KEV  AVB  aLOTES. 

The  American  has  no  time  to  wear  gloves  unless  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  his  hands  warm.  Even  the  "  gentleman  " 
out  for  a  walk  will  carry  his  gloves  in  one  hand  when  the  air 
is  warm.  There  are  too  many  men  in  a  hurry  to  permit  the 
glove-wearer  to  be  as  frequent  a  sight  as  the  bare-handed 
man.  Men  are  careless,  too,  and  others  have  white,  tapering 
fingers  that  they  want  to  show,  or  t^ey  wear  big  rings  that 
will  not  let  a  glove  go  over  them,  while  other  men  have  to 
wash  their  hands  so  often  that  gloves  would  be  a  nuisance  to 
them.  Society  plays  and  society  novels  always  make  their 
gentlemen  fulfill  all  the  requirements  of  the^love  code,  but 
it  will  have  to  be  some  future  gegp^^^tfi^tjiQflOg^d^ 
mandate  thereof.  O 
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Good  Housekeepino. 


Original  In  Good  Housbkkkpinc. 

QUAKES  HOUSEEEEFDra. 

V. 

Soups  and  Chowders. 

Nantucket,  12th  month,  nth. 
Y  DEAR  NIECE:— Thy  last  letter  re- 
lieved me  of  much  anxiety,  as  in  it  thee 
assures  me  of  thy  entire  satisfaction  with 
the  person  thou  bast  selected  for  thy 
kitchen.  I  hope  she  will  prove  to  be  all 
thou  desirest,  and  if  so  she  will  indeed 
be  a  treasure,  for  now-a-days  it  is  very 
difficult  to  find  capable  servants.  I  often 
wish  some  of  the  New  England  born  re- 
formers, of  which  there  seem  to  be  so 
many,  would  establish  a  training  school 
for  servants,  such  as  they  have  for  nurses. 
So  few  housekeepers  know  how,  or  care 
to  instruct  a  servant,  that  they  get  very 
little  opportunity  to  know  the  best  way 
to  perform  their  various  duties,  and  really 
seldom  seem  to  care  for  much  but  the  return  of  pay-day.  It 
was  iny  intention  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  born  reformer,  as  we 
say  of  any  gifted  person,  that  they  are  bom  poets,  cooks, 
saints,  or  otherwise,  as  results  may  prove.  Would  it  not,  to 
say  the  least,  be  a  great  comfort  in  our  hours  of  perplexity 
and  anxiety  in  our  household  duties,  to  be  able  to  call  in 
those  to  serve  us,  in  the  different  departments,  whom  we 
could  feel  confident  could  perform  the  duties  assigned  to 
them  in  a  thoroughly  competent  and  satisfactory  manner? 
and  could  not  this  result  be  brought  about  by  a  syste- 
matic teaching  ?  There  are  many  branches  beside  cooking 
connected  with  good  housekeeping,  and  all  equally  as  im- 
portant. 

Now  shall  I  give  thee  some  directions  for  soup?  ,  I  like  a 
piece  of  the  shin  of  beef,  a  knuckle  of  veal  and  some  shanks 
of  Iamb  or  mutton  to  commence  with.  I  should  have  the 
butcher  break  the  bones,  and  after  it  was  brought  into  the 
house  should  let  it  all  lie  in  cold  water  for  a  short  time. 
Then  for  one  pound  of  meat  and  bone  I  should  allow  one 
quart  of  water.  Then  put  all  meats  for  soup  on,  in  cold  water, 
that  the  juices  shall  be  extracted,  and  eilher  have  a  soup  di- 
gester or  a  broad  iron  kettle  for  thy  soup-kettle.  Stand  it  on 
the  back  of  the  stove  or  range  where  it  will  heat  gradually. 
Never  attempt  to  make  soup  hastily.  When  the  meat  is  well 
cooked  some  of  the  meat  of  the  veal  can  be  used  for  cro- 
quettes, and  the  bee^  also,  if  not  over-done,  will  make  a  good 
hash. 

In  the  autumn  I  lay  in  a  supply  of  small  green  peppers  and 
dry  them  to  use  for  my  soup-kettle.  When  it  is  all  thoroughly 
cooked  I  strain  it  off  and  let  it  get  thoroughly  cold,  so  as  to 
take  off  every  particle  of  fat.  This  stock  can  be  used  to  put 
in  such  vegetables  as  carrots,  onions,  turnips,  celery,  and  to- 
matoes, or  for  a  clear  soup  with  macaroni,  vermicelli  or  any 
of  the  varieties  of  Italian  paste.  Celery  roots,  or  any  of  the 
coarse  pieces  not  nice  for  the  table,  are  always  in  order  for 
thy  soup-kettle,  also  the  leaves  dried  are  useful  for  seasoning 
many  dishes.  The  bones  from  a  roast  of  beef,  beef-steak,  or 
chicken,  or  any  boiled  meats,  with  whatever  gravies  may  be 
left,  are  all  of  loo  much  value  to  be  thrown  away. 

When  I  get  a  roast  of  beef,  say  about  five  pounds  (for  1  con- 
sider it  the  hardest  meat  to  warm  over  satisfactorily),  I  always 
have  the  butcher  send  me  all  the  pieces  he  has  skinned  off, 
and  oftentimes  get  some  in  addition.  Then  when  the  meat  is 
put  in  the  oven  (for  I  regret  to  say  we  no  longer  have  an  op- 
portunity to  roast  our  meats,  they  must  be  baked  in  an  oven), 
I  use  a  pan  having  a  bar  upon  which  to  lay  the  beef.  These 
bones  I  put  in  the  pan  also,  and  when  they  are  browned,  I 


take  them  out  and  have  them  reserved  for  my  soup  kettle. 
The  potatoes  for  the  dinner  I  have  peeled  and  browned  in  the 
pan  with  the  beef. 

Should  thee  desire  only  a  veal  soup,  get  the  knuckle,  have 
the  bones  well  broken  and,  if  possible,  get  a  calFs  foot  or 
two  to  go  with  it.  Cook  it  slowly  until  the  meat  is  all  very 
tender.  Strain  it  and  return  to  the  pot.  Add  a  littie  celery, 
unless  some  has  already  been  boiled  with  the  meat,  chop  an 
onion  and  a  small  quantity  of  carrot  and  turnip.  Add  either 
a  little  rice  or  barley,  or  a  spoonful  of  butter  into  which  some 
flour  has  been  rubbed. 

We  make  a  corn  chowder  occasionally,  which  I  think  thee 
will  like.  Take  perhaps  one  dozen  ears  of  corn,  cut  down 
through  the  grains  and  scrape  it  off,  laying  aside  the  cobs. 
Try  out  two  good  sized  slices  of  fat  pork,  and  chop  a  medium 
sized  onion  fine  and  fry  a  light  brown  in  the  pork  fat,  being 
very  careful  it  does  not  bum.  Put  the  com  cobs  over  the  fire 
to  boil  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  for  ten  minutes  or  so,  then 
take  them  out,  add  the  pork  fat  and  onion,  the  corn,  a  pepper 
pod,  some  salt,  and  cook  fifteen  minutes.  Add  one  pint  of 
milk,  a  level  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  a  piece  of  butter  in  which 
a  little  flour  has  been  rubbed.  Let  it  boil  up  once  or  twice 
and  serve. 

If  thee  would  tike  a  tomato  soup,  take  any  good  stock,  say 
two  quarts,  then,  if  fresh  from  the  garden,  two  quarts  of  toma- 
toes, cut  up  and  cooked  so  as  to  strain  through  a  wire  basket 
Add  to  them  some  salt,  a  pepper  pod,  sugar,  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  into  which  the  flour  has  been  stirred  smoothly, 
and  boil  all  together  for  about  five  or  ten  minutes. 

Lobster  makes  a  very  pretty  as  well  as  a  good  soup.  Pick 
all  the  meat  from  a  good-sized  lobster  and  cut  fine.  Take 
three  pints  of  water  and  boil  the  lobster,  adding  salt,  pepper, 
a  little  onion  cut  very  fine,  and  one  or  two  blades  of  mace. 
Rub  the  coral  and  green  fat  finely  with  some  cracker  crumbs 
and  a  little  lemon  juice.  Add  this  to  the  boiled  lobster,  stir- 
ring it  smoothly,  and  a  piece  of  butter.  Have  one  or  two 
boiled  eggs  sliced  into  the  tureen  and  then  pour  the  soup  hot 
upon  them. 

For  a  cold  day  try  an  eel  soup.  Take  two  pounds  ci  eels, 
cut  in  short  pieces,  and  put  them  in  two  quarts  of  hot  water. 
Cut  as  much  salt  pork  into  small  pieces  as  will  make  a  teacu[>- 
ful,  also  a  good  sized  onion.  Try  out  the  pork,  add  the  onion 
and  fry  brown,  then  add  all  to  the  eels  and  water,  with  salt 
and  pepper,  and  cook  twenty  minutes  or  less  if  the  eels  arc 
done,  adding  at  the  last  a  piece  of  butter  in  which  some  flour 
has  been  rubbed  and  a  good  azed  cup  of  milk.  A  fish 
chowder  will  at  times  be  acceptable,  for  which  cod  or  haddock 
is  as  good  as  any,  perhaps  better.  Have  it  cut  into  good- 
sized  pieces,  and  be  sure  to  have  the  head  also,  as  it  contains 
much  that  will  give  substance  to  the  soup.  Prepare  the  pork 
and  onion  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  eel  chowder,  slice 
three  or  four  potatoes  and  add  to  the  fish,  which  put  on  to 
boil  in  two  quarts  of  water,  with  a  pepper  pod  and  some  salt. 
Finish  it  with  the  flour  and  butter  and  milk  as  for  the  others. 

Then  thee  must  have  sometimes  a  clam  chowder  of  laige 
sea  clams,  which  should  be  separated  from  the  bodies  and  the 
hard  part  chopped  and  boiled  until  tender,  say  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  then  add  the  pork  and  onion,  fried  as  di- 
rected for  the  other  chowders,  add  the  soft  part  of  the  clams 
and  the  flour,  butter  and  milk.  The  quahog  soup,  such  as  you 
probably  call  round  clams,  will  need,  unless  they  are  very 
small  and  tender,  to  be  chopped  fine  and  cooked  in  their  own 
broth.  In  that  case  it  is  better  to  obtain  them  in  the  shell, 
washing  them  off,  and  putting  them  on  in  a  kettle  with  a  veiy 
little  water,  covering  them  close  and  letting  them  steam  until 
the  shells  open.  Then  take  them  out  of  the  shells,  saving  all 
the  broth  to  cook  them  in,  adding  the  flour,  butter,  milk  aiui 
seasoning. 
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Thus,  having  fish  and  clams,  let  me  give  thee  a  black  bean 
soup :  Soak  over  night  a  pint  of  black  beans,  or  turtle  beans. 
In  the  morning  put  them  on  in  two  quarts  of  water,  with  a 
pepper  pod  and  some  salt.  Let  them  boil  until  soft,  strain- 
ing ihem  through  a  sieve,  or  better  still,  put  through  a 
colander.  Add  a  spoonful  of  catsup  or  some  of  "Toumade's 
Kitchen  Bouquet,"  which  I  like  exceedingly  as  a  flavoring, 
also  as  a  coloring  for  soups  and  sauces,  or  a  glass  of  wine. 
I'our  it  over  sliced  lemon  and  hard-boiled  eggs  in  the  tureen 
and  serve  hot. 

Many  things  I  could  tell  thee  about,  such  as  the  use  of  all 
bones  and  gravies  for  soups  which  experience  will  soon  teacli 
thee  better  than  I  could  write  them,  but  let  nothing  go  to 
waste  of  that  kind.  Many  a  good  soup  thou  canst  concoct 
out  of  material  which  perhaps,  in  Itself,  would  not  seem  worth 
while  to  make  any  use  of. 

Never  let  any  of  the  water  in  which  meat  has  been  boiled 
be  thrown  aside ;  cool  it,  taking  off  all  fat  and  then,  by  the 
addition  of  vegetables,  rice,  macaroni  and  the  like,  thee  can 
make  out  of  it  a  good  nourishing  dish,  and  the  carcass  of  a 
roast  chicken  or  turkey,  with  the  dressing  and  gravy  and  a 
smalt  quantity  of  vegetables  also  makes  a  good  soup.  Com 
starch  makes  a  finer  thickening  for  many  soups,  or  rice  flour, 
than  wheat,  and  all  these  experiments  thee  can  make  at  thy 
own  convenience. 

Now  I  will  tell  thee  of  something  we  used  to  hare  years 
ago,  when  thy  Uncle  Christopher  and  myself  used  to  be  off 
w4th  the  young  friends  at  sleighing  parties,  or  sliding  on  the 
ice.  Then  we  had  to  be  home  in  good  season,  and  even  as 
plain  a  dish  as  a  potato  chowder  relished  well.  Prepare  the 
pork  and  onion  as  in  other  chowder,  and  prepare  potatoes  by 
peeling  and  slicing  thin.  Put  on  or  boil  in  sufficient  quantity 
of  water.  Boil  until  done.  Add  to  the  pork  and  onion  a 
piece  of  butter  and  a  good  bowl  of  milk,  and  you  will  be 
surprised  to  see  how  good  it  really  tastes,  with  some  nice 
crisp  crackers  or  well  toasted  bread,  in  a  cold  day  or  evening. 
Shall  X  arrange  for  thee  in  my  next,  some  meals,  or  give  thee 
a  number  of  economical  dishes,  so  as  to  enable  thee  not  to 
exceed  the  ten  cent  average?  I  am  quite  anxious  to  hear 
what  will  be  the  result  of  thy  experience,  for  it  would  not  be  at 
all  against  thy  management  if  thee  found  thee  had  somewhat 
exceeded  that  amount;  for,  in  commencing  housekeeping,  one 
naturally  has  many  more  things  to  procure  at  first  than  are 
needed  every  month,  so  let  no  trifles  discourage  thee,  and  if 
thee  has  any  preference  for  any  instruction  in  any  particular 
branch,  inform  me,  and  none  will  more  readily  assist  thee 
than  thy  well-wishing  and  affectionate  aunt. 

  — Rachd  Macy. 

CvmpUed  for  Good  Housskbbping. 
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A  poor  man  is  better  than  a  liar. 
A  prudent  wife  is  from  the  Lord. 


Slothfulneis  casteth  into  a  deep  sleep. 

Stripes  are  prepared  for  the  backs  of  fools. 

He  that  getteth  wisdom  loveth  his  own  soul. 

Every  man  is  a  friend  to  him  that  giveth  gifts. 

He  that  is  greedy  of  gain  troubleth  his  own  house. 

The  Iwginning  of  strife  is  as  when  one  letteth  out  water. 

A  good  man  leaveth  an  inheritaoce  to  his  children's  children. 

He  that  answeretb  a  matter  before  he  heareth  it,  it  is  folly  and 
a  shame  to  him. 

Drink  water  out  of  thine  Qwn  cisterns  and  running  water  out  of 
thine  own  wells. 
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EXANTHBHATA. 

LL  diseases  characterized  1^  an  eruption 

on  the  skin  are  included  under  this  gen- 
eral term.  All  bear  a  similarity  in  being 
more  or  less  contagious,  in  having  a 
period  of  incubation,  in  running  a  defi- 
nite course,  and  when  un-complicated 
tending  to  end  in  recovery.  It  will  be 
well  to  consider  here  the  use  of  disin- 
fectant precautions  against  contagion 
and  the  proper  way  of  isolating  and  car- 
ing for  a  patient,  since  no  matter  how 
mild  the  original  malady  may  be,  through 
carelessness  serious  complication  may 
arise,  or  the  disease  engendered  in  another 
patient  may  result  fatally  although  the  first  case,  and  prime 
cause  was  so  mild  it  was  hardly  noticed. 

Since  the  better  knowledge  of  the  diseases,  of  their  period 
of  greatest  contagion,  the  nature  of  the  specific  poison,  better 
sanitary  and  precautionary  laws  have  been  enacted,  prevent- 
ing the  wide-spread  and  devastating  epidemics  of  a  few 
years  since.  There  seems  however,  on  the  part  of  many,  a 
disposition  to  evade  the  law;  some  feeling  it  a  disgrace  to 
have  the  house  placarded.  To  many  it  is  a  serious  thing  to 
be  quarantined,  for  so  great  has  been  the  reaction  in  this 
matter,  communities,  from  having  once  been  apathetic,  are 
now  terror-stricken  when  a  red  card  is  placed  on  a  house  in 
their  neighborhood.  All  feelings  of  humanity  seem  squelched 
and  families  thus  afflicted  are.  left  to  actually  suffer,  notwith- 
standing the  disease,  if  one  of  the  so-called  children's  dis- 
eases, must  be  had  some  time  by  nearly  every  one,  and  the 
sooner  the  better  as  a  rule  after  two  years  of  age,  especially 
if  it  appear  in  a  favorable  season  of  the  year  and  is  of  a  mild 
type.  Thus,  while  I  most  earnestly  advocate  isolation,  disin- 
fectants, and  all  proper  precautions  and  would  under  no  cir- 
cumstances willfully  expose  a  child  by  taking  it  to  see  the 
sick  one,  I  would  just  as  earnestly  avoid  scaring  the  well 
child,  so  that  it  dare  not  pass  the  quarantined  house  if  it 
were  necessary,  and  thus  put  its  ijervous  system  in  such  a 
condition,  if  it  should  have  the  complaint,  neither  doctor 
or  nurse  dare  mention  it  lest  the  victim  go  into  hysterics  or 
something  worse,  a  thing  that  has  occurred  more  than  once, 
in  the  writer's  experience.  When  it  is  known  a  child  or  per- 
son is  liable  to  a  disease,  and  all  detrimental  influences  are 
removed,  the  patient  being  ordinarily  strong,  properly 
cared  for,  and  having  skillful  medical  attendance,  the 
chances  of  a  fatal  issue,  or  imperfect  recovery  are  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  It  is  lack  of  precaution,  lack  of  care  and 
ignorance,  that  are  responsible  for  so  many  sequella,  so 
many  deaths.  Therefore  while  using  all  reasonable  precau- 
tions don't  become  panic-stricken,  not  even  if  it  is  small- 
pox, a  disease  by  the  way,  dreaded  more  because  it  often 
spoils  the  beauty  than  for  any  other  reason,  since  with 
proper  care  few  die,  and  the  rule  is  better  health  afterwards 
than  ever  before. 

The  date  of  contagion  varies  somewhat  with  the  different 
diseases  as  does  the  period  of  incubation,  or  time  necessary 
for  the  poison  to  develop  the  complaint.  In  small-pox  the 
poison  can  be  communicated  by  contact,  by  clothing  worn  by 
the  patient,  and  to  some  extent  by  air  which  has  passed  over  a 
patient.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  details  regarding  this 
complaint,  since  successful  vaccination  has  proven  almost 
a  universal  preventive.  Infants  should  be  vaccinated  as 
young  as  one  year  of  age,  unless.it  bexon^ra-jndicatedL  from 
some  cause ;  earlier  if  they  are  taken  on  a  journey.  Nfothers 
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should  insist  in  the  use  of  bovine  virus.  Human  vims  can 
never  be  guaranteed  pure.  The  non-humanized  virus  nay 
act  a  little  more  violently,  sometimes  causing  a  genuine  cow- 
pox,  but  it  will  leave  no  sequella.  The  operation  can  be 
performed  either  on  the  arm  or  thigh. 

Both  measles  and  scarlatina  are  infectious  and  contagious. 
Scarlatina  is  more  infectious  than  measles,  since  the  morbific 
influence  is  more  easily  carried  by  the  atmosphere,  by  cloth- 
ing, and  even  in  letters. 

Typhoid,  typhus,  yellow  and  relapsing  fevers  are  included 
under  exanthemata,  but  being  rather  uncommon  m  children, 
and  three  of  them  unknown  in  many  latitudes,  they  will  not 
receive  any  further  attention,  but  we  will  at  once  consider  a 
general  line  of  action  to  be  pursued  when  it  becomes  known 
that  a  case  of  a  contagious  nature  is  liable  to  develop. 
The  patient  during  the  incubating  stage  must  be  protected 
from  exposure,  and  should  eat  only  plain  easily-digested  food. 
When  the  first  symptoms  become  manifest,  it  is  best  to  con- 
fine the  patient  to  one  or  two  rooms  even  though  they  be  up 
and  dressed  every  day ;  only  in  that  way  can  protection  from 
drafts  from  open  doors  or  windows  be  insured.  The  room  or 
rooms  used  on  the  second  floor  if  possible  should  be  west  or 
south  rooms,  having  windows  which  allow  of  perfect  ventila- 
tion, and,  if  possible,  provided  with  an  open  grate.  All  draper- 
ies, upholstered  furniture,  bric-a-brac,  etc.,  should  be  removed. 
Have  the  bed  so  placed  that  it  will  be  protected  from  draughts 
or  direct  sunlight.  Over  the  door  connecting  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  house  hang  a  sheet.  This  is  to  be  kept  constantly 
wet  with  some  disinfectant  solution. 

The  room  should  be  kept  at  an  even  temperature  of  70^  or 
72",  and  rendered  moist  by  the  evaporation  of  water  contain- 
ing some  disinfectant,  either  by  placing  a  dish  containing  it 
on  the  stove  or  in  the  register. 

The  covering  on  the  bed  should  be  as  light  as  compatible 
with  sufficient  warmth.  Don't  put  the  patient  into  woolen 
blankets;  use  muslin  sheets  and  change  as  often  as  every 
other  day,  being  sure  the  fresh  ones  are  thoroughly  aired, 
doing  this  in  another  room.  A  double  blanket  and  counter- 
pane will  usually  be  enough  covering  and  they  are  easily 
washed.  Cuspidores  and  chambers  should  constantly  con- 
tain disinfectants  into  which  all  discharges  from  the  patient 
should  be  received,  as  should  the  water  into  which  soiled 
clothing  should  be  immediately  placed  as  soon  as  removed 
from  the  patient. 

The  best  and  most  convenient  disinfectant  preparation 
used  is  Piatt's  chlorides.  It  is  colorless,  nearly  odorless,  and 
can  be  poured  over  the  most  delicate  fabrics,  injuring  nothing 
that  will  bear  water.  Dishes  containing  it  can  be  placed 
about  the  room,  or  the  carpet  if  there  be  one,  sprinkled  with 
it,  quite  often.  Bare  floors  are  best  but  not  always  ob- 
tainable. An  officinal  preparation  is  sometimes  used  for  dis- 
infeQting  as  follows : 

Sol.  Bichlo.  Mercury,  i  part  to  1000 

Carbolic  Acid,  1  part  to  30 

Suppose  now  the  disease  expected  is  measles.  It  like  other 
contagious  diseases  has  its  period  of  incubation,  lasting 
usually  from  ten  to  twelve  days.  The  exact  nature  of  the 
poison  is  undecided.  After  the  period  of  incubation  comes 
the  stage  of  invasion.  The  symptoms  of  this  stage  are  those 
of  a  cold  in  the  head.  There  is  headache,  discharge  from 
nose,  redness  of  eyes,'  and  a  cough,  often  quite  croupy  at  the 
start.  It  is  during  this  stage  that  the  disease  is  oftenest 
given,  which  accounts  for  the  almost  simultaneous  develop- 
ment of  several  cases  in  one  neighborhood  or  school.  The 
appetite  is  usually  lessened,  sometimes  there  is  vomiting. 
Drowsiness  alternates  with  restlessness,  the  face  is  flushed 
and  there  is  present  fever  of  a  remittent  type,  the  clinical 
thermometer  roistering  loi**  or  loa**  Fab. ;  the  pulse  is  1  lo  or 


1 16  per  minute.  This  stage  lasts  from  two  to  four  days,  when 
the  stage  of  eruption  is  ushered-'  in  by  the  appearance  on  the 
face  of  the  eruption  in  front  of  the  ears,  near -the  scalp,  finally 
all  over,  although  the  eruption  can  before  this  be  seen  in  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  and  upper  part  of  pharynx,  where  it  causes 
to  some  extent  the  catarrhal  symptoms.  The  eruptitTn  con- 
sists of  flat,  dark  red  blotches ;  they  show  a  remarkable  ten- 
dency to  coalesce  into  cresoentic  masses  about  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  bean.  These  patches  may  be  separated  from  each 
other  by  healthy  integument,  but  if  the  rash  comes  out  well 
they  are  liable  to  be  confluent  on  face,  back,  and  nates.  As 
the  rash  becomes  more  developed  it  grows  darker,  assuming 
a  purplish  color.  The  patches  feel  raised  to  the  examining 
finger,  and  if  pressed  upon  become  livid,  the  color  returning 
from  center  to  periphery.  With  the  appearance  of  the  erup- 
tion all  the  symptoms  increase  in  severity,  until  the  rash 
having  come  out  on  all  parts  of  the  body  from  face  down  to 
feet,  at  the  end  of  second  or  fourth  day  at  the  latest,  the  more 
severe  symptoms  begin  to  disappear  and  the  rash  to  fade, 
leaving  first  the  parts  on  which  it  first  appeared. 

In  severe  cases  all  the  symptoms  increase  in  severity. 
Mild  cases  become  severe  by  the  partial  development  or  re- 
versed order  of  things.  In  many  cases  the  stage  of  eruption 
is  the  first  one  noticed,  so  mild  are  the  two  preceding  ones. 
It  is  fortunate  if  no  cold  is  taken  in  such  unprotected,  be- 
cause unsuspected  cases. 

As  the  rash  fades  the  fourth  and  last  stage  begins,  that  of 
desquamation  or  scaling  off  of  the  cuticle  follows,  which  lasts 
ten  to  twelve  days,  the  amount  depending  somewhat  on  the 
abundance  of  the  rash. 

The  complications  most  common  to  measles  are,  affec- 
tions of  the  lungs,  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  diarrhea,  especially 
with  illy  developed  rash,  and  infiammations  of  the  eye  and 
ear.  Convulsions  often  occur  from  suppressed  rash,  or  from 
spread  of  inflammation  to  brain  or  membranes,  each  one  re- 
quiring special  lines  of  treatment.  Mild  cases  of  measles 
often  require  no  other  treatment  than  amfinement  in  bed  or 
in  one  evenly-heated  room,  partially  darkened  and  prevented 
from  using  the  eyes  even  in  mild  cases.  Reading,  looking  at 
pictures  and  sewing  should  be  prohibited  for  several  weeks. 
For  diet,  a  milk  diet,  or  toast  and  farinaceous  food,  hot 
drinks  are  admissable  to  bring  out  the  rash,  but  avoid  sweat- 
ing the  patients.  .  Do  not  allow  constipation,  nor  on  the  other 
hand,  use  any  but  the  mildest  cathartic,  lest  you  bring  on 
bowel  difliculty,  and  give  only  a  very  small  dose. 

All  domestic  treatises  give  common  remedies,  but  money 
and  life  would  often  be  saved  if  all  medical  treatment  were 
left  to  the  doctor ;  one  visit  often  being  all  that  would  have 
been  necessary  had  not  the  case  been  mismanaged  by  indis- 
criminate dosing  indefinitely  prolonged. 

—Amelia  A.  Whitfield,  M.  D. 


Prepared  Expreuly  for  Good  Hodsbkkbfino. 

WISE  fiATnrOB. 

Impaled  by  Ouk  Steel  Pen  and  Steal  Sheahs. 
He  liveth  long  who  liveth  well. 
Time's  best  gift  to  us  is  serenity. 
Few  minds  wear  out ;  more  rust  out 
The  best  of  life  is  between  extremes. 
Sad  thoughts  attend  upon  folded  arms. 
Don't  calculate  upon  fair  weather  always. 
Action  keeps  the  mind  both  sweet  and  sound. 
Money  makes  the  man,  the  want  of  it  the  fellow. 
It  is  only  wasted  activilf  to  ply  the  hammer  after  the  nail  is 
driven. 

Success  in  bosiaess  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  perseveriaf 

industry. 
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CMflaalia  Good  HoouuBrnto. 

BAXAIA8. 

Op  Lakgb  Food  Value  at  Low  Cost. 


HE  banana  has  long;  been  known  as  a  tropi- 
cal fruit  in  this  country  and  counted  among 
the  luxuries  of  life,  yet  its  more  important 
use,  that  of  a  food,  has  received  but  little 
attention  in  modern  times,  though  it  was 
in  common  use  for  this  purpose  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in 
tropical  countries  it  takes  the  place  of  our 
cereals,  forming  a  very  important  food. 
Its  composition  is  about  the  same  as  the 
potato,  and  like  that  esculent  it  is  an  imperfect  food  by  itself, 
but  very  valuable  in  combination  with  something  more  nitro- 
genous, such  as  lean  meat  or  fish.  Prof.  Johnston  says  that 
in  tropical  America  six  and  a  half  pounds  of  the  fruit,  or  two 
pounds  of  the  dry  meal  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  salt  meat 
or  fish  form  the  daily  allowance  of  a  laborer.  It'  is  said  to 
yield  a  larger  supply  of  food  than  any  other  known  vegetable, 
from  a  given  amount  of  land,  and  according  to  Humboldt  a 
space  that  would  yield  four  hundred  and  sixty-two  pounds  of 
potatoes  or  thirty-eight  pounds  of  wheat  would  produce  four 
thousand  pounds  of  bananas,  which  makes  it  a  valuable  crop 
to  cultivate.  After  the  tree  bears  one  bunch  of  fruit  it  dies 
down  and  others  spring  up  around  it,  but  a  single  bunch 
weighs  sometimes  from  seventy  to  eighty  pounds,  though  the 
average  quantity  from  a  tree  is  but  thirty  to  forty  pounds. 
It  is  the  bread  of  the  tropics,  for  while  unripe  the  fruit  is  filled 
with  starch  cells.  In  this  state  it  is  dried  in  the  oven,  when 
it  tastes  very  much  like  bread  and  will  keep  a  long  time. 
When  the  fruit  ripens  the  starch  changes  to  sugar  and  it  be- 
comes sweet  as  we  eat  it.  Some  sages  have  thought  the 
banana  and  not  the  apple  caused  Adam's  fall,  poets  even 
perpetuating  it  through  ages,  as  for  example, 

"Fruit  Ifkethat 
Which  grew  in  FarwliK,  the  bait  of  Ev^ 
UMd  bf  the  tempter." 

A  recent  writer  has  said  that  "  the  banana,  when  ripened  in 
the  tropics,  possesses  the  flavors  of  all  other  known  fruits,  and 
when  fully  ripe  it  fills  the  air  with  richest  scents."  They  have 
become  a  very  important  article  of  commerce,  the  imports  of 
the  banana  having  in  a  few  years  nearly  trebled.  Some  years 
since  a  consignment  of  four  thousand  bunches  was  thought  a 
large  cargo,  but  now  steamers  are  constructed  to  cany  this 
fruit  alone,  and  from  eighteen  to  twenty  thousand  bunches  is 
an  ordinary  load.  Importing  them  in  such  quantities  has 
tended  to  reduce  their  price  and  from  selling  at  fifty  cents  to 
one  dollar  the  dozen,  they  are  now  within  the  reach  of  the 
smallest  purse  and  can  be  bought  from  twelve  cents  a  dozen 
to  twetlty-five,  the  latter  price  being  for  large  fine  ones.  As 
their  cost  is  low,  and  their  food  value  large,  they  should  often 
appear  on  the  table  in  various  forms,  so  that  we  can  increase 
the  variety  that  gives  zest  to  appetite,  and  yet  makes  the 
change  that  is  so  desirable  to  prevent  one  from  feeling  sur- 
feited, from  even  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  They  are  good 
for  breakfast  or  at  dessert  when  they  are  ripe,  in  their  natural 
state,  or  for  a  change  in  banana  sponge,  a  salad,  jelly,  eta 
Banana  Sponve. 

Soak  one  ounce  of  Cooper's  gelatine  in  a  pint  of  cold  water  tea 
minutes,  add  to  it  the  juice  of  one  lemon  and  a  half  pint  cupful  of 
granulated  sugar,  set  over  the  fire  and  stir  until  the  gelatine  is 
thoroughly  dissolved^t  will  take  but  a  cou[de  of  minutes  U  pat  in 
a  shallow  pan.  Do  not  let  it  boil.  Strain  throi^^  a  wire  sieve 
into  an  earthen  dish  and  set  away  to  get  cold ;  if  in  winter  weather, 
out  of  doors.  Take  three  bananaa,  whip  them  to  a  fine  cream  with 
an  tgg  beater,  whip  as  stiff  as  possible  the  whites  of  two  eggs ; 
add  to  this  the  banana  pulp  and  beat  again  until  well  mi«d;  now, 
if  the  ([datine  is  gold  and  ready  to  stiffen,  add  to  it  the  rest,  a  little 


at  a  time,  beating  ^1  the  while  with  an  egg  beater ;  it  should  stiffen 
in  fifteen  mlnotes  beating.  Set  in  a  cool  plara  until  wanted  and 
serve  with  a  custard  sauce. 

Custard  Sauce. 

Heat  to  the  boiling  point  one  pint  of  milk,  then  add  the  two  yolks 
well  beaten,  two  tablespooofuls  of  granulated  sugar  and  a  half  tea- 
spoonful  of  vanilla.  Do  not  let  it  boil,  only  come  to  the  boiling 
point,  and  when  as  thick  as  rich  cream  the  yolks  are  cooked  and 
it  is  done. 
Banana  Jelly. 

Soak  one  ounct  (a  half  box)  of  Cooper's  gelatine  in  half  a  pint  of 
cold  water  ten  minutes ;  add  to  this  a  full  pint  of  boiling  water,  the 
juice  of  two  lemons  and  a  half  pint  of  granulated  sugar.  Stir  it 
well  together  and  strain  through  a  jelly  bag  or  fine  wire  strainer. 
Pour  this  an  inch  deep  in  a  mold,  add  a  few  slices  of  banana  and 
set  out  doors  in  winter,  in  the  refrigerator  if  summer,  until  it  hard- 
ens, keeping  the  remainder  in  a  warm  place.  As  soon  as  the  first 
stiffens  put  another  layer  of  jelly  and  banxnas,  again  putting  away 
to  harden  until  all  is  used.  This  makes  a  very  sigbUy  dish  when 
served  with  whipped  cream  around  the  base. 

Banana  Jel'y  No.  2. 

Make  as  above,  using  the  juice  of  one  lemon  only  and  Aree  large 
fine  oralis.  Cut  the  latter  in  half  crossways,  taking  care  to  re- 
move the  inside  so  as  to  leave  the  skins  whole.  With  sharp  scis- 
sors cut  saw-teeth  around  the  top  edge  of  each  half.  Put  in  each 
skin  a  spoonful  of  jelly  and  two  pieces  of  banana  and  a  candied 
cherry.  When  it  hardens  fill  up  each  half  with  jelly,  adding  three 
more  slices  of  banana  and  a  couple  of  cherries.  After  it  baldens 
again  put  a  small  spoonful  of  jelly  over  the  top  of  each  half,  so  as 
to  completely  cover  the  fruit  These  look  very  handsome  when 
done.  Serve  one-half  to  each  person.  Three  oranges,  two  bananas 
and  one  lemon,  with  five  cents'  worth  of  candied  cherries  from  the 
confectioner's  will  be  the  fruit  required. 

Banana  Jelly  No.  3. 

Another  variety  of  this  fruit  jelly  is  to  make  as  in  number  rae, 
then  peel  and  cut  crossways  in  thin  slices  three  oranges,  quarter 
each  slice,  peel  and  slice  three  bananas,  and  when  the  jelly  is  cold 
put  a  layer  of  oranges  on  it,  one  of  bananas,  then  the  jelly  and  pro- 
ceed as  before. 

Banana  FrttterB. 

These  are  very  fine.  Beat  with  an  egg  beater  the  yolks  frf  two 
eggs  light,  then  add,  cut  in  pieces,  two  targe  bananas  or  three  ftnall 
(mes,  and  beat  again  until  the  two  are  mixed  to  a  light  pulp;  now 
add  a  teaspooafwl  of  si^iar,  two  teaspoonfals  of  melted  butter,  a 
scant  half  cupful  of  milk,  the  whites  (tf  the  two  eg^s  beaten  stiff 
and  a  cn^ul  and  a  half  of  flour  with  a  scant  teaspoonftd  (A  baking 
powder.  Beat  all  well  together  with  an  egg  beater.  Drop  from  a 
spoon  in  deep  hot  fat  and  fry  a  light  brown.  They  shooM  he  like 
a  puff-ball.  Serve  with  a  whipped  sauce. 

Whipped  Sauce. 

Beat  to  a  cream  a  half  cupful  of  butter,  now  add  to  it  a  cupful 
of  powdered  sugar  and  beat  well  together.  When  this  is  well 
creamed  add  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  beating  all  the'  while,  a  half 
cupful  of  cream  and  a  h^  teaspoonful  of  vanilla. 

Pried  Bananaa. 

Cut  in  half  lengthwise,  mix  tt^thcr  a  Ubiespoonful  oi  flour  and 
sugar,  beat  an  e^  very  light  with  a  taUespoonful  of  water,  dip  the 
slices  of  banana  in  the  e^,  then  roll  in  the  flour  and  sugar  aai  fry 
in  deep  fat  a  delicate  brown.  Sift  powdered  sugar  over  them  and 
serve.  Bananas  that  are  rather  green  are  very  good  served  in 
that  fray. 
Banana  Salad. 

This  is  a  good  dish  for  Sunday  night  tea.  Cut  a  half  dozen  ba- 
nanas in  slices,  also  a  half  dozen  oranges ;  mix  them  well  together. 
Over  all  squeeze  the  juice  of  a  lemon  and  sprinkle  it  well  with 

powdered  sugar.  „        „  , 

—Emma  JCgtler. 


Whkk  we  are  gone 
The  generation  that  comes  after  ns 
Will  have  far  other  thoughts  than  ours.   Our  rains 
Will  serve  to  build  thdr  palaces  or  tomb8>  ^  ^  ^  I  ^ 
They  will  powessthe  woflil^liiydetJjiniks^SlOQ  Ic 
And  fashion  it  fw  otherwise.— /:«^«tf«w.  O 
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OHgtHal  tn  Good  Housbkbsmro. 

HOltE  mKISma  AHD  DEOOBATION-n. 

When  Ecokomv  Economizes,  and  When  it  Dobs  Not. 

Carpets  and  Rugs,  Window  Draperies  and  PoRTtERES. 

APPY  is  the  housewife  whose  carpets 
and  curtains  must  be  renewed  this 
season,  for  never  were  more  tempt- 
ing wares  offered  in  these  lines  than 
those  which  the  dealers  ace  prepar- 
ing to  place  on  exhibition  in  the 
early  spring  months.  If  the 
old  carpets  have  been  in  use  for  a 
few  years  only,  they  will  contrast 
strikingly  with  the  fresh  products 
of  foreign  and  domestic  houses. 
No  crude,  glaring  colors  or  impossi- 
ble and  inartistic  designs  are  seen. 
Low,  rich  tones  predominate,  even  in  the  less  expensive 
goods.  There  are  handsome  living  greens,  with  the  lighter 
reseda  shades  interwoven  in  the  figures  and  deepening  to  a 
rich  dusky  shade  in  the  margin  of  the  rather  wide  borders. 
A  medium-reddish  fawn  is  scattered  over  with  delicate  clus- 
ters of  grayish  ferns.  A  rich,  royal  crimson  groundwork  is 
nearly  concealed  by  arabesques  of  a  dull  maroon.  Old  gold, 
golden  brown,  terra  cotta,  old  reds  and  blues,  gray  and  gray- 
blue  shades  are  seen  everywhere. 

In  the  more  expensive  Axminsters,  Moquettes  and  Wiltons, 
designed  for  evening  rooms,  there  is  a  revival  of  the  old 
French  styles  and  the  colorings  of  the  time  of  Louis  XVL 
The  effects  are  charmingly  delicate  but  not  easily  described. 
Perhaps  the  outer  tint  of  the  border  is  a  medium  terra  cotta 
or  a  rich  fawn.  The  ground  of  the  carpet  is  some  shade  of 
ivory,  fawn,  old  cream,  or  ecni  and  the  faintest  shade  of  the 
terra  cotta  or  fawn,  lightened  almostto  a  tint,  appears  in  com- 
bination in  the  rather  large  and  sometimes  very  large  flowers 
which  are  in  faint  low  pinks  and  blues,  delicate  greens  or  gold- 
en browns,  so  soft  in  tone  that  one  must  needs  examine  them 
closely  to  determine  from  which  one  of  the  primary  colors 
they  have  had  their  origin. 

An  exquisite  effect  is  produced  on  an  ivory  ground  by  flo- 
ral patterns  of  grayish-blue  and  dull  gold.  Furniture  of  white 
and  gold  is  tastefully  used  with  these  carpets.  A  beautiful 
novelty  consists  of  a  salmon  background,  deeply  tinted  with 
figures  of  the  same  color  shading  almost  to  white  in  a  mono- 
chrome effect,  unmarred  by  the  introduction  of  any  other  color. 
Other  self-colored  carpets  are  seen  in  all  the  new  shades,  and 
are  generally  so  neutral  in  tone  as  to  be  of  service  in  an  ordi- 
nary living-room. 

The  feminine  fancy  which  allows  itself  to  become  entangled 
in  artistic  rugs,  finds,  with  each  year's  importations,  new 
beauties  on  which  to  expend  its  admiration.  In  the  spacious 
Oriental  department  of  one  of  our  best  houses,  there  are  dis- 
played some  Bijapore  rugs,  whose  indescribably  odd  foreign 
designs  have  been  copied  from  very  old  and  faded  carpets 
recently  found  in  India.  The  basal  coloring  is  always  a  bright, 
deep  red,  and  the  effect  has  a  charm  which  fascinates  the  rug- 
lover  at  once.  These  beautiful  products  are  called  rugs,  but 
they  are  made  in  alt  sizes  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  in  length  and 
serve  to  cover  an  entire  room. 

An  unusually  fine  one,  13  by  10,  costs  four  or  five  hundred 
dollars  and  will  do  service  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation. 
A  small  8  by  10  rug  of  this  description  was  recently  sold  in 
Constantinople,  to  one  of  the  Rothschilds,  for  $5,000.  It  was 
brought  from  Persia,  but  its  origin,  though  very  ancient,  is 
unknown.  As  seen  in  a  photograph,  it  represents  a  hunting 
scene  in  very  small,  fine  figures,  with  hunters,  game,  rivers, 
trees  and  mountain  scenery. 


Lahore  rugs  are  the  product  of  convict  labor  and  the  pat- 
tern is  very  frequently  a  small  pine.  The  loom  on  which 
these  are  woven  is  of  the  most  primitive  type,  consisting  of 
two  upright  posts  and  one  laid  crosswise,  from  which  are  sus- 
pended the  cords  which  form  the  warp.  On  one  side  is  a  man 
who  holds  the  pattern  and  names  the  colors  to  be  used,  while 
in  front  of  the  loom  are  seated  the  convicts,  each  tying  in  his 
little  three-inch  thread,  making  one  stitch,  and  cutting  off  the 
ends  when  tied.  When  the  pattern  is  intricate,  the  laborer 
may  not  accomplish  more  than  two  or  three  inches  in  a  day. 
Each  workman  is  independent  of  all  the  others,  and  does  not 
know 

"  The  use  or  name  of  that  he  spins." 

Other  Oriental  carpets  and  rugs  are  the  Persian  and  the 
Turkish,  the  latter  including  the  Ghiordes,  [pronounced  Yor- 
des],  the  Enile,  Kirman,  Oreshaks,  etc.,  in  a  great  variety  of 
rich  colorings  and  quaint  designs. 

The  Persian  antique  carpets  are  easily  distinguished  by  a 
peculiar  slieen,  produced  by  the  use  of  a  certain  chemical 
used  in  dyeing.  The  colors  are  dull  soft  old  reds,  blues  and 
browns,  and  the  figures  very  fine  and  well  mixed.  Some 
handsome  long  strips  are  woven  three  feet  wide,  in  lengths 
suitable  for  hall  and  stair  coverings. 

The  artistic  effect  of  draperies  is  now  recognized  by  all 
housekeepers,  and  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  is  met  by  a 
constantly  increasing  supply.  Draperies  in  some  form  are 
seen  everywhere.  For  the  modest  purse,  there  are  imported 
thisamonth  for  retail  in  the  spring,  some  marvelously  pretty 
cotton  cretonnes  in  the  same  delicate  soft  colors  and  the  same 
large  floral  and  mixed  designs  which  are  so  prominent  in  all 
classes  of  goods  for  household  decorations.  A  particularly 
charming  design  is  of  dim  purple  chrysanthemums  on  a  deli- 
cate buff  ground.  The  imitation  of  velvety  effect  is  perfect. 
An  old  rose  ground  is  strewn  with  lighter  flowers  of  the  same 
color.  These  goods  come  in  the  single  widths,  thirty-two 
inches  wide,  for  sixty  cents  a  yard,  or  in  the  double  fold  at  a 
rate  corresponding  to  the  width  and  the  elaborateness  of  the 
design.  They  will  be  very  generally  used  for  draperies,  pan- 
els, bed-canopies,  lambrequins  and  furniture  coverings  in 
summer  houses,  or  for  the  guest-rooms  of  pleasant  homes 
where  economy  must  be  studied ;  the  effects  are  very  artistic 
and  pleasing,  and  with  suitable  care  they  may  be  used  for 
a  long  time. 

For  sash  curtains,  very  beautiful  India  and  China  silks  are 
shown,  in  absinthe  green,  light  rose,  dull  blue,  water  green,  a 
faint  shade  of  bronze,  another  of  Nile,  also  the  substantial 
peacock  blue,  steel-color,  and  a  brilliant  Mandarin  orange. 

Pongees  for  larger  curtains  have  either  printed  or  woven 
designs.  The  former  are  sometimes  geometric  figures,  and 
as  often,  large  flower  pieces  of  great  beauty.  There  are 
bright  bunches  of  wisteria  on  a  pale  yellow  ground,  poppies, 
of  subdued  hue,  on  gray  and  blue,  and  a  great  variety  of  simi- 
lar patterns.  The  woven  figures  are  usually  of  the  same  tint 
as  the  ground,  from  which  they  are  slightly  raised. 

Many  pretty  cross-striped  window  draperies  are  seen,  al- 
though not  new  this  season.  They  are  in  mohair  and  in  silk. 
A  pale  cream  ground  has  irregular  stripes  of  gobelin  blue  and 
old  rose;  another  of  old  blue,  has  deeper  stripes  of  the  same 
color  with  dull  gold,  while  a  third  draws  lines  of  green  and 
brown  over  a  light  rose  surface. 

An  inexpensive  portiere  of  plain  chenille  is  of  tile  blue  with 
a  deeply  figured  border  of  azure,  and  its  companion  is  in 
cream  and  Nile  green..  Madras  is  still  used  in  silk  and  cotton 
with  large  figured  designs  and  deep  colors. 

A  new  turcoman  which  is  all  silk  and  much  more  beautiful 
and  durable  than  the  older  sort,  is  the  Sheila  which  is  made 
in  plain  rich  colors  with  very  deep  dados.  A  feature  of  the 
new  portiere  is  the  absence  of  a  bordering^t  the  top»the  plain 
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or  figured  material  reaching  to  the  rod  from  which  the  curtain 
is  hung. 

Of  course,  the  choicest  draperies  are  made  to  order  in  the 
large  houses.  Some  suggestive  samples  were  shown  of  fine, 
hand-painted  designs  on  light  tinted  velour  with  a  deep  dado 
of  frisfe  plush,  finished  with  handsome  cord  edging  and  a 
loose  skeleton  fringe.  Another  of  pale  pinkish  satin  repre- 
sented a  large  apple  bough  growing  over  a  brick  wall,  the  ef- 
fect of  the  latter  being  emphasized.  All  the  coloring  was  in 
one  tint  a  shade  or  so  deeper  than  the  ground. 

Some  of  the  more  elegant  effects  were  noticed  in  medium 
terra  cotta  pinsfa  of  the  finest  quality  on  which  were  applied 
large  metal  figures  in  a  design  of fleur  de  lis  or  a  conventional 
pattern,  with  a  metal-work  border  twenty-four  inches  deep  to 
correspond.  A  rich  old  cream  plush  has  a  deep  hand-painted 
border  of  dull  olives,  reds  and  greens,  each  figure  being  out- 
lined with  fine  gilt  cord. 

An  antique  metal  fringe  of  rope-colored  net  woven  with  gilt 
threads  is  three-quarters  of  a  yard  in  depth  and  maybe  imi- 
tated, for  bordering  a  handsome  portiere,  in  fish  net,  j^lded 
by  skillful  fingers. 

In  an  elegant  drawing-room  in  New  York,  which  is  draped 
with  mahogany  plush,  the  deeply  netted  fringe  is  many  shades 
lighter  than  the  plush,  and  a  heavy  tassel  attached  to  a  cord 
ornament  is  placed  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  from  the  floor 
and  serves  the  purpose  of  ornament  and  also  of  a  convenience 
for  withdrawing  the  portieres. 

Light  window  draperies  are  held  back  with  wide  ribbons 
and  bows,  the  loopings  being  considerably  higher  than  those 
of  last  season,  in  some  cases  more  than  half  the  distance  from 
the  floor,  producing  a  very  quaint  and  old-fashioned  effect. 

For  informattoD  received,  thanka  ue  due  Messrs.  W.  ft  J.  Sloane, 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

—Harriet  M.  Neak. 

UriKtoal  in  Good  Hodsbkb^ing. 

ooKOEBiruro  tsiolets. 

"  What's  a  triolet  ? "  you  ask. 

Listen  now,  and  you  shall  learn  it 
Though  to  tell  is  no  easy  task. 
In  Poesy's  fantastic  masque 
So  small  a  thing,  you'd  scarce  discern  it 
•*  What's  a  triolet?  "  you  ask. 

Listen  now,  and  you  shall  learn  it 

'Tis  a  thing  more  silken-slight 

Than  yon  web  Arachne's  knitting. 
Not  the  youngest  moonbeam-sprite 
Is  a  thing  more  silken-slight 
Link  by  link  the  rhyme  unite. 

Each  to  other  closely  fitting. 
To  a  thing  more  silken-slight 

Than  yon  web  Arachne's  knitting. 
Lighter  then  the  airy  round 

Alice  tosses  from  her  pipe  there. 
Flying,  floating  to  the  ground, 
Lighter  then  the  airy  round. 
Would  you  grasp  it  ?  see  I  you've  found 

Almost  nothing  in  your  gripe  there, 
Lighter  then  the  airy  round 

Alice  tosses  from  her  pipe  there. 

Slenderest  of  tinkling  rhymes. 

Bubble-light,  like  bubbles  fleeting. 
Elfin  bell  with  silver  chime. 
Slenderest  of  tinkling  rhymes : 
Fit  for  drowsy  summer  times. 

Merry  jest  and  friendly  greeting. 
Slenderest  of  tinkling  rhymes, 

Bubble-light,  tike  bubbles  fleeting. 

 -^aura  E.  Richards. 

Heat  not  a  furnace  for  your  foe  so  hot 
That  it  do  singe  yourself.   We  may  out-run, 
By  violent  swiftness,  that  which  we  ran  at, 
And  lose  by  mvc-vaaaT^,—Shakttpeare. 


Original  tn  Goob  MousBKBBfiNo. 

A  WOKAN  TTFHOtrr  OA&£S  OB  OHILBSEir 

Advised  TO  "  Adopt  ah  Orpkak  Asylum." 

UNT  SEREPTA  had  come  to  stay  a 
fortnight.  Here  she  was,  sunny  and 
smiling,  her  inevitable  knitting  bulg- 
ing her  pocket,  and  her  cheery  voice 
forestalling  her  niece's  welcome : 

"Well,  here  I  am.  Rose.  I  have 
come  to  stay,  too,  until  I've  finished 
these  socks,  and  by  that  time  I  will 
have  made  you  a  jar  of  mince  meat, 
finished  piecing  the  pink  quilt,  and 
sewed  on  all  your  shoe  buttons." 

"Then  jrou  have  just  come  in  time, 
dear  aunt,"  laughed  Mrs.  Silverthorn, 
but  with  a  little  weakness  in  her  tone, 
"for  I  told  Robert  yesterday  if  I  did 
not  get  a  chance  to  sew  on  some  shoe  buttons,  I  should  have 
to  stay  at  home  perforce." 
"  Haven't  lost  your  good  servant  ? "  inquired  Aunt  Serepta. 
"  Oh,  no  I  only  the  pressure  of  outside  work  seems  to  grow 
greater  every  day.   You  see,  having  no  children,  and  such  a 
nice  little  home,  I  naturally  can  assume  more  outside  work. 
Every  one  seems  to  regard  me  in  the  light  of  a  public  officer. 
Robert  says  I  am  like  Fooh-bah.   But  I  suppose  I  ^in'^  fewer 
cares  than  other  people." 

"  So,  necessarily,  by  the  law  of  compensation,  you  are  asked 
to  shoulder  all  you  can  of  somebody  else's  burden.  Come, 
sit  down,  and  tell  me  all  you  have  been  doing  lately." 

"It  would  be  easier  to  tell  you  what  I  have  not  done," 
laughed  Mrs.  Silverihom  again,  pointing  at  her  work-basket, 
which  did  present  a  formidable  aspect,  "and  I  am  sorry  to 
say  I  cannot  stay  home  with  you  this  afternoon,  for  I  have  to 
attend  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  of  the  Mission  Work.  I  am 
the  secretary  and  treasurer,  you  know.  You  will  not  mind 
being  left  alone  ? " 

"No,  no.  You  must  not  mind  me,  or  I  shall  not  come 
again." 

So  Rose  Silverthorn  hastened  away,  while  Aunt  Serepta 
attacked  the  work-basket  and  surprised  a  number  of  garments 
quite  incomprehensible  to  her, — a  crocheted  tidy  half  finished, 
a  bureau  cover,  sash  curtains,  a  lot  of  lace  and  illusion  half 
fashioned  into  a  cap,  a  package  of  tickets  mariced  "to  be  sold 
before  Tuesday  next,"  and  lastly,  a  roll  of  cloth  which  proved 
10  contain  two  small  pairs  of  boys*  trowsers,  cut  and  basted. 

"Good  land  !  "  ejaculated  Aunt  Serepta,  using  her  one  for- 
cible demand  of  exclamatory  emotion,  "what  is  she  going  to 
do  with  these  ?  Even  if  she  adopts  a  child,  she  couldn't  get 
one  to  fit  the  pants  very  well.  And  she's  not  one  to  go  about 
anything  in  that  backward  fashion,  even  if  she  should  take  a 
full-grown  child,  and  want  to  provide  accordin'." 

She  laid  them  aside  in  much  perplexity,  and  then  made  up 
the  curtains  and  cast  the  tidy  aside  as  a  frivolous  and  absurd 
delubion  of  a  youngergeneration.  Aunt  Serepta  had  no  more 
patience  with  a  crochet  needle  than  she  had  with  a  crimping 
iron,  or  a  tennis  racket  She  frowned  on  the  innocent  look- 
ing hook  as  an  insult  to  her  clean,  shining  knitting-needles. 

When  Mrs:  Silverthorn  returned  a  friend  was  with  her,  who 
accompanied  her  home  to  ask  her  to  take  her  Sunday  school 
class  in  the  Mission  school  during  a  six  months  absence. 

"  You  can  do  it  so  well.  Rose.  You  have  no  cares  like  mine, 
and  not  a  child  to  look  after  or  worry  about,"  said  her  friend 
conclusively. 

Mrs.  Silverthorn  assented  reluctantly,  but  at  these  last 
words,  flushed  a  little  and  said  nothing. 

"And  now,  Rose,  what  are";^^jry'^ ^demanded ^urrt  Se- 
repta, as  the  friend  gone,  Rose  sank  into  a  chair  and  gazed 
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pathetically  at  the  little  boys'  trowsers  Aunt  Serepta  brand- 
ished tragically.  Your  basket  seems  full  of  other  people's 
plunder,  but  these  puzzle  me." 

"They  are  all  right.  I  cut  them  by  a  pattern  Mrs.  Bender 
gave  me,  and  she  had  seven,~-*<7>'j- 1  mean,  not  patterns." 

"  What  do  you  intend  to  do  with  them  ?  I  beKeve  they  are 
very  correct  in  every  respect,  but  sina  you  do  not  wear  them 
yourself,  and  they  are  too  small  for  Bob—." 

"  Do  not  be  sarcastic  Aunty,  it  does  not  sit  well  on  you. 
Give  them  to  me,  I  must  take  them  to  old  Mrs.  Brown  this 
moment.  Mrs.  Tremaine  said  I  might  as  well  cut  them  out, 
and  Mrs.  Bender  thought  I  had  more  time  to  myself  since  I 
have  no  children,  and  so  few  cares.  I'll  do  them  rig^t  up 
for  Mrs.  Brown,  and  take  them.  She  is  a  poor  woman  who 
needs  the  work." 

"Wait  a  moment   What  is  this  thing?"  shaking  the  tidy. 

"  Oh !  I  am  teaching  Lena  Morton  a  new  stitch.  She  comes 
to-night  for  her  lesson,  and  also  Mr.  Leigh  to  try  over  the 
solo  for  the  church  choir  Sunday." 

"And  this  cap?" 

"Mrs.  Grey  worried  so  about  it,  that  I  have  been  making 
them  for  her  lately.   I  made  three  last  week." 
"  And  the  tickets?" 

"  Dear  me,  Z  must  take  them,  and  stop  at  Mrs.  Crawford's 
on  my  way  back.  I  must  sell  at  least  twenty  before  the  con- 
cert. Mrs.  Post,  the  minister's  wife,  asked  me  to  sell  them. 
She  said  I  was  so  untrammeled,  having  no  children,  and  al- 
ways seemed  so  well.  I  will  take  these  to  Mrs.  Crawford. 
Back  in  a  minute  I " 

Aunt  Serepta  kept  an  account  during  that  visit,  and  the 
moments  she  spent  with  Mrs.  Silverthom  aggregated  just  two 
hours  and  twenty  minutes,  and  her  visit  lengthened  to  three 
weeks. 

One  after  another  the  demands  poured  in  upon  Mrs.  Silver- 
thorn,  and  Aunt  Serepta  grew  so  familiar  with  a  certain  termi- 
nation of  a  sentence  in  making  these  demands,  that  she  grew 
rosy  red  with  indignation.   Now  it  was  a  church  supper. 

"You're  just  the  one,  Mrs.  Silverthorn,  to  oversee  the 
kitchen.  Nothing  to  keep  you  home,  no  children  to  trouble 
you." 

Again  she  was  a  delegate  to  a  temperance  convention,  or 
appointed  a  teacher  in  a  kitchen-garden,  or  asked  to  assist 
at  the  free  kindergarten,  while  there  was  no  end  to  the  siege 
laid  for  her  to  attend  French  or  German  classes,  join  a  glee 
club,  or  a  coterie  for  intellectual  development. 

"You  have  such  nke  original  ideas,  and  then,  having  no 
children,  you  can  be  so  free  to  go  and  come.  And  you  are  so 
welLand  strong  I" 

Aunt  Serepta  grew  to  glare  angrily  when  the  well-worn  in- 
evitable sentence  smote  her  ear. 

Finally^  the  last  day  of  Aunt  Serepta's  visit,  Mrs.  Silver- 
thom had  a  headache,  and  absolutely  laid  on  the  sofa  without 
glancing  at  the  clock  anticipating  an  engagement. 

"Tell  every  one  I  want  to  be  excused,"  she  had  said  to  the 
servant.  But  one  friend,  more  solicitous  and  intimate  than 
the  others,  was  admitted.  After  condoling,  she  ventured  to 
state  her  errand.  She  wanted  Mrs.  Silverthorn  to  join  a  class 
in  embroidery,  to  be  taught  by  a  woman  of  limited  means. 

"Rose!"  began  Aunt  Serepta,  wamingly,  "be  firm.  Do 
not  join  another  earthly  thing  1 " 

"  But  this  is  so  delightfol,  she  is  such  a  charming  teacher 
and-" 

"  I  really  feel,  Mrs.  Crawford,  as  if  I  had  so  much  to  do  al- 
ready." 

"  The  idea  of  your  talking  that  way,  Rose.  You^  without  a 
child  to  bless  yourself,  and  so  little  care  of  any  kind.  I  really 
wonder  how  you  fill  in  your  time." 

"  Wellj  I  can  tell  you,"  struck  in  Aunt  Serepta,  clashmg  her 


knitting  needles,  as  she  waved  them  aloft  in  sudden  wrathful 
energy,  "  she  is  doing  the  duty  of  ten  women  that  Have  got 
children.  She  is  teaching  two  Sunday  school  classes,  a  free 
kitchen  garden,  selling  tickets  for  concerts  and  church  fairs, 
hunting  up  poor  women  in  the  interests  of  flower  missions, 
reading  at  the  hospital,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  three  so- 
cieties, and  a  member  of  two  musical  circles,  putting  aside  the 
few  little  unnecessary  things  one  is  called  upon  to  do  for  a 
husband,  and  yet  I  presume  time  does  hang  heavy  on  her 
hands,  for  she  has  no  children,  and  an  excellent  servant.  As 
it  is,  I  wish  she  had  seventeen,  or  more,  children,  thm^  per- 
haps, she  could  go  to  her  grave  in  peace.  As  it  is—" 

"I  am  not  dead  yet,  Aunt  Serepta,"  laughed  Mrs.  Silvep 
thorn,  intensely  amused  at  Mrs.  Crawford's  puzzled  counten- 
ance during  Aunt  Serepta's  recital. 

"  Because  you  inherit  a  strong  constitution  from  your 
mother,  you  need  not  boast.  But  don't  join  an  embroidery 
class,  for  I  may  go  to  my  last  rest  before  long,  and  then  who 
will  sew  on  your  shoe  buttons  ? " 

After  Mrs.  Crawford  departed,  Mrs.  Silverthorn  lay  smiling 
at  her  evident  confusion,  and  Aunt  Serepta's  wrath,  when 
that  worthy  lady  said  solemnly  : 

"  Rose,  I  am  going  to  write  a  book." 

"Good!   What  will  it  be,  a  novel ? " 

"Yes— novel.  I  shall  call  it  'Robert  Silverthom's 
Wife,  or  what  is  expected  of  a  Woman  who  is  Without  Cares 
or  Children.' " 

"That  will  do  very  well,"  then,  after  a  pause,  "in  how 
many  chapters,  Aunt  Serepta  ? " 

"Chapters?  It  will  fill  three  volumes,"  replied  Aunt  Se- 
repta calmly.  Then  as  she  tied  on  her  bonnet,  and  wound 
up  her  knitting,  she  bent  a  still  more  solemn  glance  on 
Rose  and  said :  "  Do  you  want  my  advice  ?  It  is  not  ex- 
pensive, and  it  may  show  you  a  loop-hole  of  escape  to  restful 
peace  ? " 

"Go  on." 

Aunt  Serepta  bent  over  her  niece  and  $aid  in  a  low  tone, 
"  Adopt  an  Orphan  Asylum ! " 

—Olivia  Loveli  WUwi. 


Orifflinl  in  Good  Housbkespino. 

HABOH. 

There  are  jewels  in  the  hedges— chilly  pearls  and  frozen  diamonds— 
Not  a  leaf  and  not  a  tassel  on  (he  linden  or  the  larch  ; 

But  we  know  the  winter's  waning,  and  we  know  the  buds  are  coming, 
And  we'll  sing  a  song  for  merry,  honest  March. 

He  tramps  along  the  roadway  and  be  whistles  weird  and  shrilly. 
And  we  think  our  friend  December  is  returning  once  again : 

But  anon  he  smiles  a  genial  smile,  and  weeps  a  tender  teardrop. 
And  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  April's  sweetness  then. 

We  hear  him  in  the  night  lime  hurling  sleet  npon  our  dwelling, . 

Hear  bis  boisterous  galea  of  lan^ter  as  he  shakes  our  very  door ; 
But  we  know,  with  contrite  spirit  he'll  dissolve  his  fr^id  jewels. 

Though  it  only  be  to  make  a  place  for  more. 

Just  beyond  his  frozen  borders  there  are  yellow- hearted  jonquils, 
And  daffodils  and  crocuses,  and  bells  of  bonny  blue; 

He  hints  of  these  to  cheer  our  hearts,  and  then  be  grows  as  surly 
And  gruff  as  if  such  sweet  things  never  grew. 

'Tis  his  way,  to  tease  and  try  us,  like  a  rude  and  romping  school-boy 
Who  must  play  his  pranks  and  antics  while  yet  he  has  his  day ; 

Who  will  worry  and  torment  us  with  his  changing  moods  and  tempers, 
And  leave  us  sorry  when  he  goes  away. 

We  know  him  keen  and  eager  for  a  rough  and  tumble  battle— 

The  prelude  most  he  favors  is  a  rattle  or  a  slam ; 
But  some  day  we'll  find  him  meek  and  mild,  and  placid  as  a  cherub, 

And  our  lion  will  be  gentle  as  a  Iamb. 

—Haitie  Whitney, 

Search  where  ambition  raged  with  vizor  steel'd; 
Where  slaughter  like  the  rapid  lightning  ran ; 
And  say,  where  mem'ry  weeps  the  blood-stained  field. 
Where  lies  the  chief  and  where  the  common  man  ~John  Cmtmt^kam, 
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DIHIVCh-AOOK  DSUO^HOFS, 

For  the  Contbniemck  of  Victims  or  Dyspepsia. 

|N  our  side-board  was  ranged  a  row  of  sun- 
dry little  bottles  bearing  the  labels  of 
different  acids  and  tonics  with  the  direc- 
tions, "To  be  taken  immediately  after 
meaJs,"  or,  "before  meals,"  or,  "three 
times  a  day."  Interspersing  the  bottles 
were  various  small  boxes  with  a  labora- 
torial  air  about  them,  the  round  ones 
containing  pills,  the  square  ones  pow- 
ders. Not  that  we  were  aware  of  the 
contents  from  examination ;  most  ex- 
pressly were  we  enjoined  to  not  so  much 
as  touch  any  of  the  precious  doses  my  father  insisted  on  hav- 
ing just  where  they  could  catch  his  eye  and  attention  at  meal- 
time. Had  this  command  been,  honestly  obeyed,  of  course 
our  side-board  and  dining-room  would  have  soon  become 
filled  with  his  little  appetizers  and  aids  to  digestion  neatly 
boxed  and  bottled,  but  by  careful  watching  and  taking 
quietly  away  from  time  to  time  those  that  had  seemed  to  fall 
into  disuse,  we  managed  to  keep  the  dining-room  pharmacy 
down  to  one  row  placed  where  it  would  show  the  least.  But, 
woe  to  us,  if  by  any  mistake  we  removed  an  acid  or  powder 
he  was  still  taking,  or  if  by  some  chance  he  wanted  a  pill 
he  knew  was  there  three  weeks  ago  and  that  be  hadn't 
touched  since.  "There  never  was  such  a  household  for 
taking  things  out  of  their  places.  A  man  couldn't  keep  any< 
thing  a  day." 

And  then  some  of  us  would  go  groping  down  cellar  to 
where  a  long,  wide  shelf  swung,  covered  with  medicine- 
bottles  in  various  stages  of  emptiness,  all  dusty  and  nauseat- 
ing, and  with  whatever  we  were  searching  for  always  in  the 
most  inaccessible  of  places.  And  for  some  time  after  that  no 
one  would  dare  touch  the  sacred  row,  which  would  grow  and 
grow  until  the  side-board  io(Aed  like  a  dispensary. 

My  father  had  other  troubles  than  dyspepsia,  as  he  also  had 
other  medicines  than  those  I  have  alluded  to.  The  derora- 
tions  of  his  person  were  equal  to  a  savage's  who  has  faith  in 
all  sorts  of  charms  and  amulets.  Around  his  neck  hung  a 
magnetic  medal  supposed  to  imbue  health  through  the  whole 
system ;  over  his  shoulders  was  a  double  bit,  two  tabs  of  fine 
scarlet  felt  emblazoned  with  the  title,  "  The  Siberian  Chest- 
Protecter,"  though  one  m^ht  doabt  its  needfulness  in  Dela- 
ware. He  also  wore  a  liver-pad  and  a  truss,  porous  plasters, 
fly  plasters,  etc.,  occupied  vacancies  on  his  body,  and  all  his 
under-clothing  was  made  from  medicated  flannel.  He  owned 
every  known  variety  of  overshoe  and  all  the  grades  of  heavy 
and  I^ht  weight  overcoats,  the  pockets  of  which  might  be 
found  filled  with  troches  and  tablets,  though  pill-boxes  were 
not  uncommon.  During  the  day  he  took  doses  from  larger 
and  more  imposing  bottles  than  his  meaUttme  prescription. 
On  first  getting  up  he  tossed  off  a  tumbler  of  stale  mineral 
water  bottled  at  some  distant  spring  (or  manufactory),  then 
be  had  his  "beef,  iron  and  wine,"— one  tablespoonful  be- 
tween meals, — his  Apollinaris  water,  "  Warner's  Safe  Kidney 
and  Liver  Cure,"  besides  numerous  intermediate  draughts 
from  a  big  black  bottle  that  loomed  at  us  from  shelf-comers 
and  that  bore  a  most  g^esome  blue-and-red  label  having  the 
portrait  of  a  wild  man  with  snaky  tresses  and  moustache,  and 
the  awful  name,  "  Ifunyadijanos.** 

Papa  was  very  particular  with  regard  to  his  diet.  For  years 
we  children  were  forced  to  eat  oatmeal,  until  he  happened  to 
read  something  about  its  clogging  the  stomach,  and  after  that 
he  would  sit  at  the  table  and  watch  our  appetite  for  it,— we 
had  learned  to  like  it  by  that  time,— and  say,  "I  don't  see 
bow  you  can  eat  such  stuff."  Our  table  abounded  in  prunes, 


beef-tea,  brown  bread  and  like  delicacies.  He  used  to  get 
his  beef-fea  in  a  sort  of  paste  packed  in  tiny  china  jars  at  the 
druggist's.  I  suppose  he  thought  it  seemed  more  like  medi- 
cine than  real  butcher's  beef  boiled,— it  Mrtainly  tasted  more 
like  it.  Then  there  was  a  pepsinized  cocoa  also  obtained  at 
the  dn^gist's  that  we  almost  lived  on  one  winter.  The  prep- 
aration of  this  cocoa  was  a  veiy  particular  task,  so  much  so 
that  papa  always  insisted  on  mixing  it  himself,  and  waiting 
for  the  separate  exact  boiling  points  of  first  the  water  and  then 
the  milk  and  finally  the  entire  mixture, — his  presence  in  the 
small  kitchen  during  this  performance  being  not  always  of  an 
inspiring  nature. 

My  mother  was  the  distinct  opposite  of  the  man  she  had 
married,  sq  far  as  diseases  went.  He  was  accustomed  to 
speak  of  her  as  a  woman  without  either  liver  or  stomach,  so 
utterly  ignorant  and  skeptical  was  she  with  regard  to  those 
troublous  organs  beyond  an  abstract  anatomical  knowledge 
gleaned  from  books.  My  brother  and  myself  were  also 
without  livers  or  stomachs,  and  we  used  to  speak  of  those 
eminently  dignified  organs  with  an  unseemly  hilarity. 
"Papa's  liver"  was  a  standing  joke,  he  had  such  a  fa- 
miliar, thoroughly  well-acquainted  way  of  talking  of  it  and 
its  workings,  though  this  intimacy  was  not  confined  to  his 
liver  alone. 

The  worst  anger  I  ever  remember  of  my  father's  was  once 
when  he  announced  to  us  at  dinner  that  he  was  not  unpre- 
pared for  it,  indeed  he  had  been  expecting  it  for  some  time, 
and  that  now  he  could  no  longer  hope  to  ward  it  off,  in  short 
he  was  undoubtedly  afflicted  with,— '*  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  heart."  Our  explosion  of  laughter  followed  by  his  ex- 
plosion of  wrath,  for  he  was  genuinely  angry,  was  not  without 
its  effect  on  us,  and  when  a  few  weeks  later  he  made  just 
such  another  announcement  concerning  a  similarly  long- 
anticipated  "  enlargement  of  the  spleen,"  we  wisely  repressed 
an  inclination  to  shriek,  and  looked  down  at  our  plates  in 
silence. 

Perhaps  our  unbelief  in  papa's  having  an  heirship  in  in7  the 
maladies  heralded  on  the  labels  of  his  big  bottles,  received 
support  about  this  time  from  a  medical  examination  be  under- 
went preparatory  to  having  his  life  insured.  And,  as  he  was 
pronounced  sound  and  healthy  by  the  physician  in  charge, 
for  some  days  he  was  so,  his  mind  having  relaxed  its  vigi- 
lance over  troubles  that  were  undoubtedly  partially  imaginary 
and  partially  the  result  of  a  real  dyspepsia. 

This  is  not  written  as  an  advertisement  for  some  wonder- 
ful medicine  that  finally  worked  a  miraculous  cure  on  my 
father.  He  is  at  present  neither  better  nor  worse.  He 
takes  his  "pill  digester"  after  each  meal,  and  his  dose  of 
malt  before,  and  he  lives  mainly  on  "  lactated  food,"  a  prep- 
aration he  just  heard  of  this  winter,  and  that  as  a  means 
of  sustaining  life  reminds  me  of  Andersen's  story  of  the 
weavers  and  the  wonderful  robe  they  wove  the  king  that 
every  one  admired  until  a  little  child  cried  out,  "Why,  he 
has  nothing  on  !  " 

If  I  have  seemed  to  make  light  of  things  serious  in  what  I 
have  written,  I  must  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  long 
familiarity  has  bred  a  kind  of  humor— if  not  contempt— 4or 
dyspep^a  and  its  dreads. 

====  ^'  ^' 

Onfinal  in  Good  HounKiiPiNO. 

IF  WE  GOULD  BEE. 

Methinki  if  we  conld  see  each  heart  as  Heaven  Tiem  it, 

So  much  of  sorrow,  care. 

So  many  hurt  are  there. 

Of  joy  so  small  a  part, — 

Poor,  broken,  human  hearty 
So  ^tiful  'twould  teem  our  band*  wouldnio  b 
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Orlgtaul  In  Good  HousSKHHriNc. 

HOW  TO  LiaSTEH  THE  WOBK  OF  WASH-BAT. 

"  They  that  wash  on  Monday,  have  all  the  week  to  dry, 
They  that  wash  on  Tuesday,  are  not  so  much  awry." 

IFTY-TWO  times  a  year  does  Monday, 
the  universally  acknowJedged  washday, 
confront  us  with  hampers  and  bags  of 
soiled  and  crumpled  linen.  Garments 
that  were  attractive  by  their  dainty 
trimming  or  ruffles  and  embroideries ; 
linens  that  were  immaculate  in  their 
snowy  whiteness,  and  polished  to  the 
last  degree  of  luster,  there  tie  in  one 
unattractive  heap  of  crushed  splendor. 
There  are  handkerchiefs  and  baby 
garments  too  fragile  for  the  rough 
usage  of  the  wash-board ;  yet  there 
they  lie,  past  all  usefulness  until  re- 
stored to  favor  by  some  cleansing  proc- 
tss ;  skirts  and  dresses,  bearing  the  dust  and  grime  of  the 
streets,  cause  inward  groans  of  dismay,  for  strive  as  we  will, 
be  careful  as  we  may,  yet  dust  and  dirt  will  bring  these  dis- 
mal surroundings  to  our  hands  at  least  once  a  week,  with  an 
occasional  extra  thrown  in. 

From  time  immemorial  Monday  has  been  considered  the 
appropriate  day  of  the  week  for  doing  up  the  family  wash. 
Now  and  then  we  find  a  person  with  an  exploring  turn  of 
mind  who  ventures  upoti  some  other  day  as  experimental, 
vainly  hoping  that  in  some  way  the  work  will  be  made  easier, 
but  they  always,  according  to  my  observation,  return  to  the 
more  acceptable  Monday. 

That  day  may  be  said  to  be  truly  the  housekeeper's  own, 
and  whoever  ventures  to  call  or  pay  a  visit  unasked  on  that 
day,  does  so  entirely  at  his  own  risk  of  being  welcome.  So 
we  start  out  on  Monday  morning  protected  by  this  kindly 
custom,  which  certainly  affords  a  great  relief,  for  I  suppose 
everybodjr's  household  is  not  unlike  my  own,  in  showing  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  Sunday  home  life,  with  John  home  from 
business  and  the  children  home  from  school  and  the  general 
letting  down  of  the  strict  application  of  the  law  of  order,  there 
is  a  general  sense  of  disorder  everywhere  that  makes  us  need 
a  freedom  from  social  obligations,  to  put  us  on  a  friendly 
relation  for  the  rest  of  the  week  with  the  world  and  its 
requirements. 

Appetites  have  been  good  on  Sunday,  and  it  being  gen- 
erally considered  a  feast-day,  the  larder  shows  the  same  marks 
of — I  was  going  to  say— want  of  care,  but  perhaps  the  trouble 
arises  here  from  having  had  too  much  attention  on  the 
previous  day. 

Truly,  Monday  comes  to  us  with  many  wrinkles  that  need 
smoothing  out,  and  it  is  wisdom  to  instruct  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  household  that  it  is  no  time  to  appear  with  any 
extra  grievances  to  mar  the  serenity  of  the  engineer  of  the 
household  machinery,  for  to  secure  lite  best  results  requires  a 
clear  head  and  a  brave  heart. 

For  a  good  beginning  let  your  family  understand  that 
nothing  but  a  plain  breakfast  can  be  had  on  this  morning.  If 
you  have  been  wise  your  stock  of  cookies  and  crullers  have 
been  sufficient  to  hold  out  past  this  meal ;  they  with  a  bit  of 
good  cheese  go  well  with  the  cup  of  coffee  or  tea  that  nearly 
everybody  takes  for  breakfast.  It  is  well  also  to  see  on  Satur- 
day that  there  is  a  good  supply  of  crackers  in  the  house,  either 
oatmeal,  graham,  flakes  or  the  common  oyster  cracker ;  this  is 
a  little  assurance  against  a  shortage  of  bread  food— a  disturb- 
nnce  that  we  should  always  be  guarded  against.  Some 
warmed-up  potatoes  or  hash,  or  a  little  toast  and  eggs,  if  they 
oe  plenty,  makes  a  breakfast  most  easy  to  get  and  leaves  the 
stove  free  early  for  the  wash-boiler.   Do  not  vary  from  this 


rule  of  a  plain  breakfast  on  this  morning,  no  matter  what  you 
may  do  on  others,  foryou  will  repent  often  if  you  do,  and  John, 
you  will  find,  is  one  of  the  most  submissive  of  creatures  when 
he  once  finds  out  he  can't  help  himself. 

Have  no  laggards  about  either,  even  if  your  eldest  daughter 
may  have  kept  rather  late  hours  the  evening  before,  because 
of  some  f  rolonged  attention  from  some  enamored  swain.  She 
must  early  learn  to  take  the  bitter  with  the  sweet,  and  if  she 
cannot  be  on  time  learn  to  be  satisfied  with  cold  coffee  and 
odier  cold  food. 

Now  if  you  keep  no  servant  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to 
look  around  among  your  possessions  and  see  if  you  cannot 
find  a  boy  anywhere  in  ^;e  from  thirteen  up  to  eighteen. 
Next  to  a  clothes-wringer  you  will  find  him  of  the  greatest 
assistance.  He  is  even  a  little  improvement  on  John,  for  no 
matter  how  willing  John  may  be  to  help,  or  professes  to  be, 
you  will  always  find  him  a  little  nervous  on  Monday  morning 
and  very  anxious  to  get  business  started  down  town ;  then 
again  you  have  a  little  longer  hold  on  the  boy,  for  he  will  stay 
by  you  until  school  time,  and  by  that  time  if  your  work  has 
been  properly  managed  some  of  your  clothes  are  od  the  line. 

If  you  have  no  scruples  against  the  habit,  it  is  a  good  cus- 
tom to  have  the  members  of  the  family  bring  their  soiled 
clothing  to  the  kitchen  or  laundry  on  Sunday  morning  and 
throw  them  into  a  tub  of  cold,  soft  water  pumped  fresh  for  the 
purpose ;  the  dirt  loosens  a  little  from  lying  in  the  water  over 
night,  and  then  the  boy  can  fill  the  tub  for  you ;  but  if  this  is 
not  done  it  must  be  attended  to  the  first  thing  in  the  morning, 
putting  all  white  goods  into  clear,  cool  water,  the  dirtiest  at 
the  bottom  and  the  table  linen  on  top  to  be  the  first  that  is 
wrung  out. 

Have  put  into  the  boiler  two  pailfuls  of  soft  vater  averag- 
ing about  nine  quarts  each ;  cut  into  this  one  half-bar  of  good 
soap,  and  as  soon  as  your  breakfast  is  ready  to  serve  have  the 
boiler  put  on  the  stove  by  Bridget  or  John.  By  the  time 
breakfast  is  finished  the  frater  in  the  boiler  will  be  hot,  and  you 
can  now  add  two  and  a  half  tablespoon fuls  of  kerosene — be 
sure  it  is  no  more — stir  the  mixture  a  little  and  it  is  now  ready 
for  the  clothes.  If  you  have  a  Bridget,  while  you  are  eating 
of  course  she  has  been  wringing  out  the  clothes  with  a  good 
wringer,  but  if  you  have  not  get  your  boy  to  do  it  for  you,  or 
if  you  must  do  it  yourself  hurry  the  matter  a  little  that  John 
may  pump  your  tubs,  both  of  them,  full  of  water  for  you 
before  he  leaves. 

Wring  out  first  the  table  linen,  put  it  in  the  boiler  without 
any  rubbing,  then  take  your  sheets  and  pillow-cases,  and 
towels,  handkerchiefs,  baby  dresses  or  as  much  as  can  be  well 
pressed  into  the  solution,  and  put  in  with  the  other  without 
rubbing  or  soaping;  put  on  the  cover  and  let  them  boil  half 
an  hour,  punching  them  down  and  turning  them  over  a  few 
times  while  they  are  boiling.  In  the  meantime  you  will  have 
the  others  all  wrung  out,  and  John  or  the  boy  will  have 
emptied  your  tub  and  refilled  that  and  the  other  for  you  for 
your  sudsing  and  rinsing  or  bluing  water. 

When  the  clothes  in  the  boiler  have  boiled  long  enough, 
say  the  half-hour  or  nearly,  take  them  out  into  a  dry  recep- 
tacle. I  use  a  small  tin  tub  to  catch  the  water  that  will  drain 
from  them,  to  prevent  them  from  taking  any  more  of  the  boil- 
ing water  into  the  rinsing  water  than  can  be  helped.  The 
water  that  drains  from  them  should  be  put  back  into  the 
boiler  for  the  other  clothes. 

Now  take  the  night-dresses  and  skirts  and  undergarments 
for  your  next  boilerful ;  soap  the  dirtiest  places  of  these  gar- 
ments and  put  them  into  the  boiler  without  rubbing.  While 
these  are  boiling  you  can  get  the  others  up ;  do  not  rub  thera 
any  but  press  them  down  into  the  water  and  squeeze  them  a 
little  with  your  hand  to  be  sure  and  press  the  water  well 
throi^h  them,  wring  them,  put  them  through  your  bluing- 
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water,  starch,  and  hang  up.  You  will  find  them  as  white  as 
possible,  every  trace  of  tea  and  coffee  gone  from  your  table 
linen,  in  fact  looking  very  perfect. 

By  this  time  your  n^xt  boiler  of  clothes  are  ready  to  come 
out  Take  them  out  the  same  as  the  others,  draining  care- 
fully and  putting  the  water  that  drains  from  them  back  into 
the  boiler  for  the  third  boilerful.  Very  likely  you  can  get  the 
rest  into  this  one  boiler,  if  not  divide  as  before.  If  you  are 
obliged  to  have  the  fourth  boiler,  sometimes  you  have  to  add 
a  little  from  the  sudsing  water  for  the  last,  but  for  all  the 
others  add  none  but  what  was  first  put  in.  This  will  do  a 
wash  for  a  family  of  five  or  six. 

The  second  boiler  of  clothes  will  need  the  wash-board,  but 
you  will  find  the  dirt  starts  very  easily  and  that  they  will 
require  very  little  rubbing.  Sometimes  a  little  soap  used 
here  will  be  an  advantage,  wring  from  this  into  the  blu- 
ing, then  starch  and  hang  up.  The  other  clothes  should  be 
treated  in  like  manner,  and  some  of  these  pieces  will  un- 
doubtedly need  soap. 

My  tubs  are  of  the  largest  size,  so  the  two  tubs  of  water  do 
not  get  too  soapy  to  finish  my  wash,  but  if  the  tubs  are  not 
large  it  would  be  better  to  dip  out  some  of  the  water  and  add 
fresh  after  each  boilerful  has  been  rinsed. 

Bed-spreads  washed  in  this  manner  and  hung  in  the  sun 
to  dry  look  very  white  and  clean  without  any  nibbing,  time 
after  time,  and  the  most  delicate  white  fabrics  can  be  washed 
without  injury,  and  the  saving  on  the  wear  of  linens  and  gar- 
ments is  very  perceptible  in  a  few  months. 

It  seems  quite  incredible  that  the  kerosene  should  have 
such  an  effect  on  the  dirt  as  it  does,  but  I  have  used  this 
process  for  two  years  with  entire  satisfaction  and  know  of 
many  families  whose  reputation  for  neatness  is  well-known, 
who  haTO  washed  in  this  way  much  longer. 

If  you  keep  a  servant  you  will  need  to  have  a  supervision 
of  the  work  jroursel^  for  some  time,  as  they  do  not  adopt  new 
ways  as  accurately  or  readily  as  ourselves. 

If  you  employ  a  laundress,  you  will  find  it  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  get  the  clothes  into  the  cold  water  and  the  boiler 
on  to  the  stove,  ready  for  her  to  begin  her  work,  for  as  they 
usually  work  by  the  half  day  it  will  give  her  time  to  do  many 
other  things  for  you.  If  the  weather  is  pleasant,  before  a 
laundress  leaves  at  noon,  my  clothes  are  very  frequently 
all  or  nearly  all  sprinkled  and  folded  ready  for  ironing,  by 
her,  after  she  has  cleaned  my  floors  and  put  tubs  and  all 
washing  apparatus  away. 

Some  of  the  sudsii^  water  dipped  out  before  the  last 
clothes  go  in  will  be  clean  enough  for  your  calico,  and  it  will 
also  make  your  calico  look  well. 

It  will  answer  very  well  for  the  common,  fifty-cent  grade  of 
flannel  if  it  is  afterward  nicely  scalded  in  hot  soft  water  and 
hung  in  the  air  to  dry.  Freezing  does  not  injure  this  grade 
of  flannel,  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  is  mostly  cotton,  but  as 
warm  as  many  care  to  wear. 

The  best  way  to  wash  all-wool  fabrics,  or  those  that  have  a 
fair  mixture  of  wool  in  them,  is  to  make  a  hot  suds  of  good 
soap,  in  which  put  a  tablespoonful  or  two  of  ammonia.  If 
possible  to  make  clean  without,  do  not  rub  soap  on  the  fabrics 
as  it  fulls  them  up  badly.  Rub  the  clothes  in  this  and  rinse 
in  clear,  hot  water.  Hang  them  up  to  dry  out  of  doors  when 
the  weather  is  suitable,  but  never  in  stormy  or  freezing 
weather.  Stretch  them  to  shape  when  hung  up,  and  if  possible 
iron  them  while  they  are  yet  damp.  Never  use  soap  in  the 
rinsing  water,  but  see  to  it  that  the  soap  used  in  rubbing  them 
is  well  rinsed  out  Flannels  washed  in  this  manner  will  be 
soft  and  pliable,  even  unto  old  age,  but  they  should  never  be 
trusted  to  the  care  of  servants  entirely. 

Now  if  the  work  of  the  washing  has  been  done  by  yourself, 
coupled  with  the  housework  of  the  day,  long'  before  the 


shadows  of  evening  have  fallen  around  you,  you  are  tired,  yes, 
very  tired,  and  if  John  only  understood  how  a  little  word  of 
sympathy  or  tender  look  and  kindly  touch  of  the  hand  would 
soothe  your  tired  nerves  and  smooth  out  some  of  the  wrinkles 
for  you  that  some  way  seem  to  Unger  around  your  day,  he 
would,  I  am  sure,  give  it ;  but  then  there  is  no  sentiment  in 
John's  make-up,  and  if  he  neglects  it  do  not  blame  him  ;  no 
doubt  he  is  glad  you  have  lived  through  it  even  if  he  does  not 
tell  you  so. 

  —Annie  Wade. 

Original  in  Good  Hoosbbbbpihg. 

TEE  BUTTOK  BTBIVft. 

Button,  button  I  who's  been  thieving 
None  in  all  my  basket  leaving  ! 
John,  you  rogue  t— I  see  them  »wiug 
There  upon  your  button  string  I 
Not  a  button  for  my  sewing,— 
One  by  one  I  find  them  going. 
Buttons  large,  and  buttons  small, 
White  and  black,  I  lose  them  all  I 

Button,  button  1  dressed  iii  sable 
You  have  wandered  from  my  table  I 
Little  button,  round  and  white 
Bal^  lost  you  off  last  night. 
You,  that  chink  with  such  a  racket 
Dropped  from  Willie's  Sunday  jacket  1 
And  this  sober  one,  I  guess, 
John  snipped  slyly  from  my  dress. 

Button  I— button  I  sewed  to  stay  so, 

Why,  oh  why,  will  you  then  stray  so  1— 

Button,  button  r^rom  my  shoe, 

Are  you  then  a  truant  too  i 

Back  again,  I'll  sew  you  never  I 

Hooks  and  eyes  will  use  forever  ; 

Lazy  buttons  I— you  shall  swing  , 

Useless,  from  John's  button  string  I 

  —A.L.MUchm. 

Original  in  Good  Hovsbkbbping. 

THE  OOOmO-TABLR 

Chocolate  Cake.— Oae-balf  cupful  of  butter,  one-half  cupful 
of  sweet  milk,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  two  eggs,  two  cupfuls  of  flour, 
one  teaspoooful  of  cream  of  tartar  and  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
soda.  Beat  the  yolks  and  whites  of  the  eggs  separately,  mix  the 
cream  of  tartar  thoroughly  with  the  flour  and  bake  in  round 
tins.  If  there  should  be  a  little  more  than  you  care  for  in  cake, 
put  it  in  Eclair  tins  and  cover  with  the  icing  when  cold,  same  as 
the  cake.  If  you  have  not  the  tins  with  compartments  add  a  little 
more  flour  to  the  dough  and  bake  like  lady's  fii^^rs  on  well  but- 
tered tins  in  a  quick  oven.  Put  two  together  and  when  cold  cover 
with  the  chocolate.  They  nudce  a  dessert  that  will  delight  Ae 
children's  hearts.   

Chocolate  Icing.— For  cake  put  in  a  new  pint  tin  dish  two 
ounces  of  Baker's  chocolate  and  place  where  it  will  roeh  gradually, 
but  not  scorch.  When  melted  stir  in  three  tablespoonfuls.of  milk 
or  cream  and  one  of  water ;  mix  well  and  add  one  teacupful  of 
granulated  sugar.  Boil  fine  and  while  hot  and  the  cakes  are  cold 
spread  evenly  over  the  top  of  one  of  the  cakes  put  a  second  one 
on  the  top,  alternating  the  cakes  irith  the  cho«^te.  Cover  the 
sides  with  the  icing  and  set  in  a  warm  oven  to  harden'.  Always 
have  cake  cold  when  frosted  or  the  cake  will  follow  the  knife  when 
spreading  the  icing.  L.  E.  F. 

Greenfield,  Mass.  

Loaf  Cake.— Three  pounds  of  flour,  two  pounds  of  butter,  two 
pounds  of  sugar,  whites  of  nine  eggs,  small  i»nt  fA  yeast,  some 
citron,  two  nutmegs,  one  pound  of  raidns,  and  a  scant  half  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda.  Rub  the  flour  and  butter  together,  then  add 
warm  milk  enough  to  make  a  soft  dough.  This  should  be  done  at 
night.  In  the  morning  when  light,  add  the  whites  of  the  eggs  and 
sugar  beaten  together,  the  fruit,  soda  dissolved,  and  let  it  rise 
again.  When  risen  put  it  in  the  pans  and  let  it  stand  about  twenty 
minutes  before  baking.  _  CjOO^t^' 


Springfield,  Mass. 
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A  PEIIT  WOSTH. 

For  the  Childun  of  ths  Household. 

"  UtUe  things,  on  little  wings. 
Bear  souls  to  Heaven." 

HAT  a  little  thing  a  penny  seems,  and 
how  few  of  us  ever  think  ctf  its  real 
value.  My  little  daughter  came  running 
to  roe  one  day,  just  out  of  school,  to  tell 
me  of  a  lady,  interested  in  mission  work 
among  the  Indians,  who  had  addressed 
the  school  g^rls  at  recess,  and  asked 
their  help  in  raising  money  for  the  good 
work. 

"  And  mamma,"  said  my  little  Mary, 
"we  need  only  have  a  penny  to  start 
with,  so  each  of  us  girls  will  begin  to- 
day, and  see  how  much  we  can  make 
with  a  penny  by  the  end  of  a  month." 

So  my  little  girl  went  to  work  very  earnestly.  The  beginning 
had  to  be  a  small  one.  I  think  she  invested  the  penny  in  a 
sheet  of  bright  red  tissue  paper  which  she  cut  into  strips  ten 
inches  long,  and  one  and  a  half  wide,  and  curled  each  strip 
up  into  a  candle  lighter.  I  bought  the  two  dozen  from  her 
for  ten  cents. 

She  next  bought  one  quart  of  black  molasses  for  five  cents, 
and  made  the  old-fashioned  taffy,  that  I  had  taught  her  to 
make,  and  that  I  always  associated  in  my  mind  with  so  many 
happy  hours  of  my  own  childhood.  This  was  sold  that  even- 
ing to  the  members  of  our  household,  bringing  in  twenty-five 
cents.  The  boys  thought  it  a  rare  treat  and  promised  to  buy 
as  much  more. 

Mary,  in  two  days,  working  only  after  school  and  study 
hours,  had  now  thirty  cents;  so  I  thought  the  penny  mission 
promised  well.  I  made  no  suggestions,  but  watched  with  in- 
interest  how  a  child's  mind  woul^  handle  the  "small  talent ; " 
whether  like  the  "faithful  servant,"  it  would  gain  other 
talents,  or  lie  "  buried  in  a  napkin."  The  thirty  cents  from 
tapers  and  taffy  was  invested  in  chocolate  and  sugar,  and 
with  a  small  contribution  of  cream  and  butter  from  my  pan- 
try, some  delicious  caramels  were  made ;  and  at  bed  time  I 
viewed  with  interest  the  small  packages  of  caramels,  neatly 
tied  up  in  white  papers,  and  marked  "five  cents  each." 
These  were  taken  to  school  the  next  day  and  sold  to  teachers 
and  scholars.* 

So  the  "talent"  multiplied  and  at  the  end  of  two  weeks,  as 
the  Easter  holidays  drew  near,  the  school  girls  all  met  and 
declared  they  would  give  an  "afternoon  tea,  just  like  their 
mammas  gave,  but  have  it  in  the  school  room  on  Easter 
Monday,  for  the  Indian  mission." 

The  money  realized  from  the  penny  system,  was  invested, 
to  the  best  advantage,  in  supplies  for  the  "tea;"  and  small 
donations  were  promised  from  friends  and  relatives.  As  the 
day  drew  near,  the  little  girls  worked  harder  than  ever,  and 
the  old  schoolroom  went  through  a  perfect  transformation 
scene.  Even  the  small  "brothers"  entered  into  the  plans 
with  interest.  We  mammas  were  not  allowed  to  see  the  fix- 
ing going  on  at  this  time,  but  one  of  the  teachers  kindly 
offered  her  assistance,  "not  to  show  us  how  to  do  it,  but  to 
keep  the  boys  in  order,"  as  one  little  girl  said. 

All  the  mammas,  sisters,  cousins  and  aunts  were  invited  to 
attend  the  "  afternoon  tea ; "  and  I  am  sure  those  who  went 
were  well  repaid  by  the  sight  of  so  many  fresh  young  faces, 
beaming  with  their  innocent  pleasure.  The  room  was  very 
tastefully  decorated ;  the  little  girls  wore  neat  caps,  with 
the  lace  frill  fallmg  around  their  faces,  and  bright  bows  on 
top,  also  little  muslin  aprons. 

Small  tables  were  placed  around  the  room,  and  on  the 


snowy  white  cloths  of  some  were  small  kettles  of  tea  and 
chocolate,  surrounded  by  pretty  cups  of  great  variety,  bas- 
kets of  tempting  looking  cake,  and  plates  of  very  small 
biscuit,  which  Marylanders  claim  as  Maryland  biscuit ;  but 
Virginians  say,  "are  our  Virginia  home  made  beaten  bis- 
cuit." We  paid  a  small  admission  fee,  also  paid  for  the  re- 
freshments partaken  of  inside. 

We  older  people  enjoyed  our  "tea"  from  our  young 
hostesses,  even  more  than  the  many  we  mre  invited  to  par- 
take of  from  the  hand  of  "Beauty"  and  "Fashion"  during 
our  gay  season. 

Quite  a  good  sum  of  money  was  raised  by  the  "tea"  and 
forwarded  to  the  "Indian  Missionary,"  as  the  result  of  the 
penny  mission  in  Mrs.  G  's  school. 

The  little  girls  never  cease  to  tell  of  how  they  are  helping 
to  educate  an  Indian  boy  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  for  the 
penny  mission  still  goes  ou,  more,  slowly,  perhaps  than  it 
started.  Now  the  girls  have  formed  into  a  society,  in  quite  a 
business-like  way,  and  each  member  pledges  herself  to  in- 
crease the  fund,  at  least  once  a  week.  To  my  daughter  I 
have  turned  over  my  Saturday  cake  and  pie  baking,  for 
which  I  pay  her;  it  leaves  me  free  to  attend  to  other  house- 
hold duties,  and  at  the  same  time  she  takes  greater  interest 
in  learning  the  lessons  from  Good  Housekeeping  whichwill 
prove  helpful  to  her  the  rest  of  her  life. 

Old  Fashioned  Walnut  Taffy. 

Take  one  quart  of  black  molasses,  put  on  to  boil,  when  hot 
drop  in  a  lump  of  butter,  (teaspoonful,)  try  constantly  if  done,  in 
cold  water.  When  nearly  done  h  ave  onehalf  pint  d  walnut  ker- 
nels stirred  in  and  pour  out  on  a  large  well-buttered  dish.  Wha 
nearly  firm  take  a  knife  and  divide  off  in  two-inch  squares,  and 
set  in  a  cold  place. 
Virginia  Beaten  Biscuit. 

One  and  a  half  pounds  of  flour,  one-foorth  of  a  pound  of  lard,  a 
pinch  of  salt.  Mix  enough  milk  and  water  to  make  a  stiff  dougb. 
Beat  the  dough  with  au  axe  for  half  an  hour,  uatil  it  breaks  when 
pulled.  Work  out  into  small  biscuit,  piick  several  times  with  a 
fork  and  bake  quickly.  Take  small  pieces  of  the  same  dougb, 
roll  by  hand  the  size  of  a  marble  and  roll  out  flat  with  the  rolling 
pin  for  wafers,  or  thin  biscuit. 

—^Ua  Brvoke. 


Original  In  Good  Housbkbeping. 

THE  WILD  £0S£. 

A  schoolboy  whistling  merrily 

Upon  bis  homeward  way : 
A  schoolgirl  singing  cheerily. 

So  blithely  and  so  gay  : 
And  where  two  roads  cross  there  they  meet ; 
He  casts  at  her  a  wild  rose  sweet; 

She  laughing  runs  away. 

And  nothing  does  she  say. 

A  youth  with  lightly  moving  feet 

Advancing  mid  the  throng : 
A  maiden  fair,  a  muden  sweet, 
Who  bums  an  old,  old  song : 
And  when  they  cross  their  glances  meot ; 
He  drops  a  wild  rose  at  her  feet ; 

She,  smihng,  moves  away, 

And  nothing  does  she  say. 

A  manly  form  waits  silently 

Within  a  dim  lit  hall: 
A  woman  coming  quietly 

To  answer,  once  for  all : 
Beneath  the  crossing  arch  they  meet;. 
She  gives  him  back  a  wild  rose  sweet. 

And  blushing  looks  away,— 

But  nothing  does  she  say. 

  — /.  £.  Duken^a, 

BiTTiR  to  dwell  in  Freedom's  hall, 
With  a  cold  damp  floor  and  mouldeiing  wall. 
Than  bow  the  head  and  bend  the  knee 
In  the  proudest  palace  of  slaverie.— itfMrv. 
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Onguial  In  Good  HousBKSsriNG. 

A  BELIOIOUS  OOHPEOnOH. 
In  Tattb  and  Looking  Most  Poetically  Dxucate. 

'NEof  the  most  genial  glimpses  Carlyle 
gives  us  of  the  "  domesticities  "  is  when  he 
tells  the  story  of  his  wife  being  caught— 
and  by  a  poet  too— bringing  her  orange 
marmalade  to  perfection  over  the  draw- 
ing-room fire.  In  relating  the  contre- 
temps that  necessitated  the  adjournment 
to  the  drawing-room,  he  waxes  eloquent 
in  praise  of  the  "delicious  confection; 
pure  as  liquid  amber,  in  taste  and  look 
most  poetically  delicate.'*  Orange  mar- 
malade is  the  pet  preserve  of  the  Scotch 
housekeeper,  and  is  aistandard  dainty 
upon  the  tables  of  all  well-to-do  Scotch 
people.  Sweet,  crump ly  biscuits  or 
"short-bread,"  a  cup  of  tea,  and  a  tiny 
china  saucer  of  orange  marmalade,  is  a 
refreshment  that  may  be  offered  you,  and  acceptably  so,  at 
any  hour  of  the  day.  And  Dundee  marmalade,  in  its  sturdy, 
white,  black-lettered  pots,  has  traveled  on  its  merits  and 
found  a  ready  market  for  itself  in  every  comer  of  the  civil- 
ized world. 

The  "Seville," or  "bitter"  orange  is  the  one  almost  ex- 
clusively used  in  Scodand  for  making  marmalade,  as  the 
pure,  delicate  bitterness  that  distinguishes  that  variety  pre- 
vents the  confection  cloying  upon  the  palate.  But  the 
Seville  orange  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  imported  for  the 
benefit  of  Scottish-American  lovers  of  the  amber-colored 
preserve.  An  acceptable  substitute  is  often  found,  however, 
in  choice  Jamaica  or  Florida  fruit 

To  make  orange  marmalade,  select,  say  a  dozen  of  such 
fruit,  thin-skinned  and  juicy.  Buy  their  weight  in  sugar. 
Loaf  or  lump  sugar  is  the  best.  If  you  have  bought  loaf  or 
lump  sugar,  in  preference  to  granulated,  break  it  up,  crush  it 
with  the  rolling-pin,  and  put  it  into  your  preserving  kettle. 
Then  pour  into  a  basin  half  a  pint  of  cold  water  to  every 
pound  of  sugar.  Next,  break  into  a  bowl  the  w'lite  of  an  eg^ 
for  every  two  pounds  of  your  sugar.  Whisk  this  white  of  egg 
vety  well,  stir  it  carefully  into  the  water,  and  then  pour  the 
mixture  upon  the  sugar  in  the  preserving  kettle.  Let  it 
stand  for  a  short  time  to  soften  the  sugar,  occasionally  stir- 
ring it.  Now  put  it  upon  the  fire  and  stir  till  the  sugar  is 
quite  dissolved.  When  the  syrup  comes  to  a  boil,  and  the 
scum  rises  very  well,  pour  in  a  little  cold  water  and  let  it  boil 
a  little  longer.  This  makes  the  scum  rise  better.  Take  the 
kettle  off  the  fire  and  let  it  settle.  Place  a  fine  hair  sieve 
upon  a  soup  plate  or  bowl.  Take  the  scum  carefully  and 
thoroughly  off  the  syrup  and  lay  it  upon  the  sieve.  This  is 
an  economical  precaution,  as  the  syrup  that  drips  from  the 
scum  into  the  plate  can  be  returned  to  the  kettle.  Thus  you 
Ipse  nothing  but  the  refuse.  Set  the  syrup  on  the  fire  again, 
and  when  it  comes  to  a  boil  pour  in  a  little  more  cold  water. 
This  brings  up  a  second  scum  ;  let  it  boil  a  little  ;  then  set 
off  the  pan  again.  When  it  is  well  settled,  take  off  the  scum 
carefully,  as  before,  and  the  syrup  is  ready  for  use.  To  thus 
clarify  the  sugar  before-hand,  saves  labor  and  much  weary 
standing  over  a  hot  stove  when  making  the  preserve.  While 
you  are  preparing  the  oranges,  cover  the  syrup  and  set  it 
aside. 

Rub  the  oranges  briskly  with  a  damp  cloth.  Then  grate 
the  yellow  rind  off  into  a  bowl.  This  outer  yellow  rind  con- 
tains the  "essential  oil"  of  the  fruit;  and  the  powder  that 
falls  as  you  grate  is  called  "orange  grate."  Pour  enough  of 
boiling  water  upon  the  grate  to  soften  it.  Now  lay  your 


sieve  upon  a  bowl  and  cut  the  oranges  into  lengthwise  quar- 
ters above  it.  Strip  off  the  skins,  cut  each  crosswise  in  two, 
and  put  them  on  in  cold  water  and  let  them  boil  tilt  the  head 
of  a  pin  will  piertx  them.  While  the  rinds  are  cooking,  re- 
move the  skins  and  seeds  from  Uie  pulp  as  the  juice  falls 
through  the  strainer  into  the  receptacle  beneath.  When  the 
skins  are  boiled  tender  take  them  off,  squeeze  the  water  out 
of  them  and  carefully  and  thoroughly  scrape  all  the  strings 
from  the  inner  side  of  them  with  a  knife.  This  done,  cut 
them  into  very  thin,  even  strips,  ("  chips,")  and  put  them  into 
the  clarified  syrup  in  the  preserving  kettle  to  simmer  imtil 
they  are  transparent.  When  they  are  transparent,  add  the 
juice  and  pulp,  and  strain  into  it  also  the  water  that  you 
poured  upon  the  "grate."  Let  all  boil  together  till  it  jellies, 
which  you  will  know  by  putting  a  little  of  it  now  and  then 
into  a  saucer  to  cool  When  you  find  that  it  jellies  firmly  in 
the  saucer,  fill  3rour  pots,  and  let  them  stand,  protected  from 
dust,  for  twenty-four  hours.  For  an  inner  covering,  soak  soft, 
white  paper  in  whisky  and  lay  it  directly  upon  the  preserve, 
and  over  that  tie  an  outer  covering  of  white  or  brown  paper 
that  has  been  soaked  in  white  of  egg.  In  time,  this  outer 
covering  will  become  stiff  as  parchment  and  impervious  to 
air.  Many  old-time  co(^s  in  Scotland  tied  a  wet  bladder 
over  their  preserve  pots  and  jars.  This  confection  is  called 
"  chip  "  marmalade. 

"  Smooth "  marmalade  is  made  everyway  as  the  above, 
except  that  the  rinds  are  boiled  to  a  mash,  then  pounded 
in  a  mortar  and  mixed  by  degrees  into  the  syrup  with  a 
spoon,  just  as  if  you  were  breaking  starch.  This  blend- 
ing of  the  mashed  skins  with  the  syrup  must  be  done  be- 
fore the  pan  is  set  upon  the  fire.  When  the  two  are  well 
blended,  the  pulp  and  juice  are  stirred  in.  The  pan  is 
then  set  upon  the  fire  and  all  boiled  together  till  of  an 
equal  thickness.  You  will  know  when  it  is  done  enough 
by  its  turning  heavier  in  the  stirring  and  of  a  finer  color. 
Pound  the  grate  in  a  mortar,  take  off  the  marmalade  and 
stir  the  grate  in.  When  it  is  alt  well-mixed,  put  on  the  pan 
again  and  give  it  another  boil.  When  ever  it  begins  to 
"  spark  "  it  is  done  enough. 

You  may  keep  out  some  of  the  grate,  unless  you  like  it  very 
bitter.  This  refers  to  the  Seville  or  "  bitter  "  orange. 

Manufacturers,  in  making  orange  marmalade,  usually  use 
about  one-third  of  the  peel  to  the  pulp.  If  the  making  of  can- 
died peel  is  not  a  branch  of  their  business,  to  utilize  the  peel 
left  over,  they  buy  what  is  known  in  the  trade  as  "  dummies 
that  is,  boxes  of  oranges  sold  with  the  peel  removed.  The 
Scotch  housekeeper  a>nsults  her  own  taste  and  that  of  her 
family,  as  to  the  amount  of  rind  and  grate  she  uses.  If  they 
all  like  their  marmalade  decidedly  bitter  she  puts  in  all  the 
grate.  If  not,  she  keeps  out  a  certain  portion  and  treasures 
it  in  a  spice  box  to  flavor  puddings,  custards  and  creams. 
Containing  aa  it  does  the  essential  oil  of  the  fruit  the  "  grate  " 
is  very 'valuable  for  such  purposes.  As  the  rinds  are  greatly 
absorbent  of  the  juices,  one-half  of  the  skins  are  usually 
thought  sufficient  to  convert  into  chips.  By  an  economical 
housekeeper,  the  discarded  skins  are  converted  into  candied 
peel  to  use  in  the  making  of  fruit  cake,  currant  bread  and 
buns,  and  "short-bread." 

A  recipe  for  the  making  of  candied  peel  is  given  else- 
where. 

Some  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  grate  off  the  outer  yellow 
rind.  This  is  a  mistake.  If  the  "  grate  "  is  not  removed  and 
incorporated  with  the  juice  and  pulp,  the  marmalade  has  not 
near  such  a  fine,  clear,  golden  color,  nor  such  a  fine,  fresh, 
delicate  flavor. 

Besides,  when  the  outer  yellow  rind  is  removed,  and  the 
chips— so  much  the  clearer  and  whiter — appear  as  silver 
threads  embedded  in  golden-hued  jelly,  ^e*delicious  IcQpfeo 
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tion  fully  merits  the  gastronomical  and  sesthetical  commenda- 
tion of  the  austere  and  abstemious  Scotch  philosopher. 

To  Candy  Orange  Peel. 

Lay  the  orange  skins  in  salt  and  water  for  three  or  four  days ; 
then  put  them  on  with  cold  water  and  let  them  boil  until  they  are 
tender ;  scrape  out  all  the  pulp  and  strings ;  cUrify  weight  for 
weight  of  sugar;  case  the  slcins  one  within  the  other  and  put  them 
in  a  stone  jar.  When  the  syrup  is  cold  pour  it  over  them,  and  let 
stand  until  the  syrup  is  thin  about  them;  then  pour  it  off  them, 
and  add  more  sugar  to  it ;  boil  it  up  to  a  good  thick  syrup,  and 
when  it  is  cold  pour  it  on  the  skins  again;  and  let  it  lie  on  them 
till  they  are  quite  transparent.  Then  take  them  out  of  the  syrup, 
spread  them  on  the  back  of  a  sieve,  and  dry  them  in  a  slow  oven. 
Then  candy  them  thus :  take  up  each  skin  on  the  point  of  a  fork, 
and  dip  them  one  by  one  very  quickly  in  the  syrup — "bowl" 
part  up — and  lay  them  again  on  the  sieve  to  dry.  When  they  are 
thoroughly  dry*  case  them  one  within  the  other  and  store  them  in 
a  dry  place  for  use. 

^^^^^^^^^  —Afary  M.  Todd. 
Origlul  Id  Good  Houskkbbping. 

AITTIQITE  FOOEETS. 

The  pocket  was  previously  a  girdle  and  first  of  all  ^  purse, 
'or  pouch.  The  ancient  Hebrews  carried  a  pouch  and  the 
Roman  matrons  carried  a  hand-bag  which  originated  the 
modem  reticule.  They  were  at  first  made  of  netting  but 
later  of  leather.  The  Romans  came  nearer  to  having  a  pocket 
than  any  people  until  modem  times.  A  portion  of  the  toga 
was  bound  in  a  knot  under  the  left  breast  and  a  protuberance 
was  there  formed  divided  into  many  folds,  which  was  named 
sinus,  and  answered  the  purpose  of  a  pocket.  The  Roman 
matrons  concealed  valuables  about  their  persons  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  strofium,  a  kind  of  corset  fitting  the  waist  tightly, 
yet  loose  at  top. 

Charlemagne  carried  a  traveling  pouch,  which  was  sus- 
pended from  his  person.  The  Saxons  had  purses,  and  the 
Normans,  when  they  came  to  England,  carried  the  aulmo- 
niere,  a  little  purse  for  carrying  alms  for  the  poor,  which  was 
suspended  from  the  girdle.  The  fashion  of  carrying  the 
purse  in  that  way,  but  not  for  that  purpose,  has  revived  in  re- 
cent years.  The  general  thing  was  a  purse  of  triangular  form, 
frequently  ornamented  with  beads  or  trimming,  and  sus- 
pended from  the  girdle.  Bankmpts  figuratively  gave  up 
their  effects  to  their  creditors  by  putting  off  the  girdle  to 
which  the  purse  and  keys  of  their  estate  were  attached. 
So  long  as  girdles  were  worn  there  was  little  need  of  a 
pocket,  for  custom  and  convenience  made  it  a  habit  to 
thrust  anything  within  the  encircling  band. 


Ordinal  in  Good  HoosBKunHO.  , 

EBHIHD  THE  B0ABD8. 

In  many  old  country  houses  there  are  wide-mouthed,  dis- 
canied  fire-places  that  have  been  walled  in  temporarily  or 
permanently,  not  with  brick  and  mortar,  but  with  boards. 
The  droppings  of  soot  and  ashes  from  the  flues  of  the  chim- 
ney throat  soon  accumulate  in  a  combustible  heap  on  the 
old  hearth,  liable,  any  hour,  when  there  is  fire  in  any  stove 
leading  into  the  flue,  to  ignite  by  a  falling  spark  or  cinder 
and  set  fire  to  this  wooden  partition  of  a,  perhaps,  unused 
room,  and  the  press  has  another  mysterious  incendiarism 
to  report. 

The  only  safe  way  is  to  brick  such  fire-places,  or,  if  this  is 
impracticable,  the  old  hearthstone  to  be  spared  for  occasional 
warming,  its  fire-board  should  often  be  removed  and  its  walls 
and  base  stones  brushed  clean  of  soot  and  dust  filled  ashes, 
that  are  so  readily  ignited,  else,  some  night  may  find  your 
home  cremated. 

—Clarissa  Potter, 


THE  OOZT  OOBHEB. 

We  have  several  contributions/or  cur  "Coxy  Corner  "  department,  eoerjf 
way  worthy  <rf  publication,  wkieh  do  not  appear  for  the  reason  that  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  not  given.  Oniy  suck  cottir&tUioms 
will  be  prinUd  in  any  department  of  GooD  HouSBKnPIMC  as  are  aeetmir 
panted  by  the  name  and  address     the  writer. 

ONCE  MORE. 

If  "  Economy  "  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  will  read  the  "  Very  Particular 
Notice "  at  the  head  of  the  "  Cozy  Corner  "  columns  in  Good 
Housekeeping  of  February  i6,  she  will  learn  why  her  inquiries 
are  not  answered.— £'<AVdr  ^ Good  Housekeeping. 


CARD  PARTY  REFRESHMENTS. 
Editor  if  Good  Housekeeping  : 

Will  some  one  in  the  Cozy  Comer  inform  me  what  refreshments 
are  necessary  to  be  served  at  a  card  party  ?  M.  L. 

Boston,  Mass.   

fruit  cake. 
Editor    Good  Housekeeping  : 

Will  some  of  the  readers  of  Good  Housekeeping  tell  me  the 
best  way  to  keep  fruit  cake  ?  If  a  tin  box  is  used  should  it  be  air- 
tight? I  have  been  told  that  an  excellent  way  to  preserve  the 
flavor  is  to  pour  over  the  cake  occasionally  a  glass  of  spirits.  I 
have  just  baked  one  weighing  eight  pounds  and  expect  it  to  last  a 
long  time  and  would  like  to  know  the  best  way  to  preserve  It. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.    Dilbhha. 

a  recipe  for  soft  icing. 

Editor  ^Goo'D  Housekeeping: 

Some  one  has  asked  for  a  recipe  for  soft  icing.  To  the  white  of 
one  egg  beaten  stiff  add  one  teacupful  of  powdered  sugar  and  the 
juice  of  on6-haIf  of  a  lemon  or  a  few  drops  of  vanilla.  If  too  thin 
add  more  sugar.  Have  a  cupful  of  boiling  water  in  which  to  dip 
a  knife  for  smoothing.  "  Put  it  on  the  cake  while  hot,"  so  I  was 
told,  but  I  have  tried  putting  it  on  «)]d  on  Angel's  Food  the  next 
day  after  it  was  baked,  and  found  it  very  nice.  I.  M. 

Davenport,  Iowa. 

the  care  of  silver. 

Edi^  of  Good  Housbkeeping: 

In  reply  to  "  M.  W.  M.'s  "  inquiry  about  silverware,  in  Good 
Housekeeping  of  February  a.  No.  98, 1  would  say  that  af  :er  con- 
siderable experience  with  various  ways  I  find  this  to  be  the  best: 
Wash  the  silverware  in  warm  water  in  which  a  little  washing-soda 
has  been  dissolved,  and  wipe  thoroughly  with  a  clean,  dry,  soft 
cloth.  Never  use  any  soap.  Once  in  three  or  four  weeks  rub  it 
with  a  thin  paste  of  whiting  and  water  applied  with  a  soft  cloth ; 
let  this  dry  well  and  then  rub  off  with  a  dry  cloth  and  polish  with 
chamois.  An  old  tooth-brush  is  very  good  to  take  it  out  of  comers 
and  hollows.  Dry  powdered  whiting  can  be  obtained  at  almost 
any  paint*store  and  the  water  may  be  added  at  pleasure. 

New  York  City.        _______  Mrs.  J.  Whitteuorb. 

WINTER  TREATMENT  OF  CACTUS. 
Editor  <f  Good  Housekeeping  : 

In  Good  Housekeeping  of  February  2,  "  J.  C.  McC."  of  Brook- 
lyn, asks  for  iuformation  as  to  how  to  care  for  the  Cactus  in  winter. 
A  friend  of  mine,  who  has  several  handsome  plants,  keeps  them  all 
the  winter  in  a  moderately  lighted  room,  where  there  is  no  fire,  bat 
when  a  severe  frost,  she  lights  one  of  the  gas-burners  in  the  room. 
She  waters  them  once  during  the  winter  and  then  the  water  has 
the  chill  taken  off  it  by  adding  a  little  warm  water  to  it,  which  she 
puts  into  the  saucer  and  not  on  the  mould.  It  is  the  best  way  of 
watering  all  plants  to  set  the  pot  in  water,  as  being  porous  it 
absorbs  enough  to  keep  the  plant  from  fainting  (if  I  may  use  such 
a  term).  Ferns,  in  winter,  are  better  for  having  boiling  water  put 
in  the  saucers,  once  a  week.  I  can  vouch  for  this  as  I  have  been 
very  successful  in  rearing  all  kinds  of  plants. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Mrs.  E.  L.  H. 

home-made  crackers. 
Editor ^Goon  Housekeeping: 

In  Good  Housekeeping  of  February  16  I  find  "A  Yoaog 
Housekeeper,"  Springfield,  Mass.,  asks  for  Home-Made  Oackers. 
I  wonder  if  she  means  biscuits,  or  what  we  call  crai&ers,  in  Ei^- 
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land,  that  is  a  boo-boD  with  a  miniature  firemark  inside.  I  have 
made  both.  If  it  is  a  biscuit  perhaps  this  will  suit  her : 

Crackex  Na  t.— Half  a  pound  of  flour,  half  a  teaspoonfal  of  baking* 
powder,  one  ounce  of  butter,  one  ounce  of  white  sugar.  Mix  the  baking- 
powder  in  the  flour  and  rub  the  batter  in,  add  the  sugar,  mix  into  a  stiff 
dough  with  cold  milk ;  roll  out  very  thin,  cot  into  rounds,  prick  with  a 
fork  and  bake  a  pale  brown. 

Crackek  No.  s.— One  pound  of  floor,  half  a  pint  of  milk,  two  and  a 
half  ounces  of  batter.  DissoWe  the  batter  in  the  milk  made  warm  but 
not  hot,  and  stir  it  into  the  flour  and  make  a  firm  paste.  If  sugar  is 
liked,  add  one-quarter  of  a  pound.  Roll  oat  thin  and  cut  with  a  plain 
tin  shape  and  bake. 

Spanish  Crackeks,  No.  3.— Take  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  beat  them 
half  an  hour,  then  beat  to  them  four  spoonfuls  of  sifted  sugar ;  then  beat 
the  whites  to  a  stiS  froth  and  work  well  into  the  yolks  and  sugar.  Put 
in  two  spoonfuls  of  flour  a  little  lemon-peel  cot  fine.  Mix  all  well  to- 
gether and  bake  on  oiled  paper. 

Drop  Crackers,  No.  4.— Beat  ap  the  whites  of  three  tggB  and  the 
yolks  of  five  with  a  spoonful  of  rose-water,  and  then  add  five  ounces  of 
sifted  sugar  (such  as  confectioners  use);  whisk  them  well  for  r  enty 
minutes  or  half  an  hour,  and  then  add  half  an  ounce  of  crushed  cartway 
seeds  and  three  ounces  of  fine  floar.  Mix  the  whole  together,  drop  them 
on  oil  papers,  and  bake  in  moderately  heated  oven. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Mrs.  E.  L.  Harhan. 

Editor  ef  Good  Housekeeping  : 

I  am  not  quite  sure,  O  "  Young  Housekeeper,"  that  the  recipe  I 
am  going  to  give  you  is  the  one  for  which  you  are  in  searciu  If 
you  mean  a  cracker  anything  like  those  that  you  buy  in  the  stores, 
then  this  is  not  the  one  you  are  after ;  but  if  you  want  what  we 
call  "  crackers,"  and  some  others  term  wafers,  thiu  biscuit,  and 
Scotch  cakes,  here  is  the  way  to  make  them. 

Of  course  the  quantity  of  flour  depends  upon  the  number  of 
crackers  that  you  want,  which  again  depends  upon  the  number  of 
the  eaters.  With  us,  there  is  geoerally  just  one  dish  on  the  tea- 
table,  the  people  making  the  bulk  of  their  meal  on  rolls,  biscuit  or 
muffins,  and  "  finishing  o£E "  with  two  or  three  crackers ;  for,  as  my 
f;randfather*s  blacksmith  said  of  the  peck  of  potatoes,  cradcers 

are  light  diet." 

Take  half  a  pint  of  best  flour,  a  piece  of  lard  the  size  of  a  guinea 
egg,  or  small  hen  egg  (t  was  going  to  say  small  hetCs  e^,  but  re- 
flected that  really  the  size  of  the  hen  was  immaterial !)  and  salt  as 
you  like— a  small  quantity,  though,  in  proportion  as  you  give  it  out 
for  any  other  bread.  Rub  the  lard  well  into  the  flour  and  mix  up  a 
dough  about  the  consistence  of  ordinary  biscuit-dough.  Knead  it 
until  perfectly  smooth  and  elastic,  then  roll  it  into  a  long  roll  just 
as  you  do  biscuit-dough  when  you  break  ofi  and  mould  the  t»scuit, 
and  t»eak  or  cut  it  into  eighteen  pieces,  roll  each  piece  between 
your  fauids  into  a  little  ball  like  a  marUe,  flour  the  table  or  board 
well  and  begin  to  roU  them  out;  roll  and  turn  and  flour  both  board 
and  i^n  as  it  becomes  necessary  tmtil  you  have  rolled  the  little  ball 
into  around,  thin  cake  about  the  size  of  a  large  saucer  and  very 
thin,  stick  it  all  over  with  a  fork  to  keep  it  from  rising  into  big 
bubbles,  and  put  into  a  stove-pan — the  ordinary  size  of  pans  holds 
just  six — bake  in  a  quick  oven  and  watch  closely,  looking  at  them 
every  few  minutes ;  when  as  brown  as  you  like  take  up.  They  are 
troublesome,  back-breakiog  things  but  very  nice. 

If  you  are  not  accustomed  to  baking  things  that  scorch  easily 
you  had  best  roll  all  the  crackers  out  first  and  give  the  whole  of 
your  mind  to  the  baking.  I  used  to  roll  and  bake  simultaneously, 
but  then  I  had  learned  bow  by  making  "  a  whole  burnt  offering  "  of 
sundry  panfnls  during  the  process.  The  easiest  way  I  think  is  to 
reserve  enough  of  the  biscuit-dough  to  make  as  many  crackers  as 
you  want— one  blscnit  will  make  three  crackers — and  when  you 
are  ready  to  make  them,  work  in  a  tablespoonful  of  lard  little  \sy 
little,  acd  when  it  is  all  worked  in  the  dough  is  ready  to  be  broken 
off  and  rolled  out.  Of  course  you  need  a  little  sprinkle  of  flour 
with  each  bit  of  lard  added,  and  plenty  of  flour  to  roll  with. 
That's  half  the  battle  in  rolUi^  them  out,  otherwise  they  will 
**  stick  closer  than  a  brother."  R.  C. 

HlLLSBORO,  N.  C.   

FURNITURE  POUSH. 

Bditar  4^  Good  Housekeeping  : 

I  see  in  "  Cozy  Comer  "  of  Good  Housekeeping  of  February 
%  that  "  M.  W.  M."  of  Denver,  Colo.,  and  of  February  16  "  Mrs. 


E.  W."  of  Aurora,  Nev.,  both  ask  for  Furniture  Poli:.!i.  My 
recipe  and  treatment  may  be  of  service  to  them.  Half  a  pint  of 
spirits  of  wine,  one  and  a  half  ounces  of  gnm  shellac,  half  an  ounce 
of  gum  benzoin,  half  an  ounce  ot  gum  snndrac.  Pat  all  these  in> 
gredients  in  a  botUe  for  a  day  or  more,  shaking  It  often.  When 
the  gums  are  dissolved  it  is  fit  for  use.  Made  a  wad  in  this  man- 
ner, take  a  piece  of  old  linen  about  a  quarter  of  a  yard  or  more 
square  and  stuff  it  with  old  rags  or,  better  stilt,  some  wool,  gather 
up  the  ends  of  the  linen  and  tie  it  securely  round  leaving  enough 
to  hold  in  the  hand.  Put  some  polish  on  this  and  when  laid  on  the 
piece  of  furniture  thick  enough  have  ready  another  wad  which  just 
moisten  with  burnt  linseed  oil,  as  that  softens  it  and  prevents  it 
from  becoming  thick  in  the  comers.  Then  take  another  wad,  put 
on  a  little  clean  spirits  of  wine,  the  same  as  you  do  with  the  polish, 
but  always  with  a  circular  movement  and  very  lightly  until  it  is 
quite  dry.  Lastly  put  a  little  more  oil  on  the  irad,  which  vrilt  give 
a  good  polish.  I  have  used  this  so  much  for  polishing  fretwork 
and  tables. 

I  see  also  that  "  M.  W.  M."asks  about  keeping  plated  goods 
bright.  I  keep  mine  as  bright  as  if  they  were  new  by  simply  wash- 
ing every  day  in  warm  water  and  soap  using  a  soft  piece  of  flan- 
nel. I  dry  them  on  an  ordinary  tea-cloth  and  have  an  old  piece  of 
linen  to  give  a  good  polish  at  the  last.  Mrs.  E.  L.  H. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Editor  ^  Good  Housekeeping  : 

**  Mrs.  £.  W."  will  find  equal  parte  of  boiled  linseed  oil  and  vin- 
egar a  good  furniture  polish.  Rub  it  well  Into  the  wood  with  a 
piece  of  flamiel.  If  a  fdece  of  black  walnut  furniture  gets  marked 
with  a  child's  shoe  or  In  any  other  way  It  can  easily  be  removed  by 
rubbing  it  briskly  with  the  cloth  used  in  wiping  kerosene  lamps. 
Never  use  kerosene  on  varnished  wood,  and  be  careful  not  to 
allow  dust  to  collect  00  any  wood  after  it  has  been  polished  before 
it  is  perfectly  dry.  L.  £.  F. 

Greenfield,  Mass.   

Ed^  ^GooD  Housekeeping  : 

For  the  benefit  of  all  your  readers,  and  "  Mrs.  £.  W."  In  partic- 
ular, I  enclose  the  following  recipe  for  polishing  furniture :  One- 
half  of  an  ounce  of  balsam  fir,  one-fourth  of  an  ounce  of  sulphuric 
ether,  one-half  of  an  ounce  of  spirits  torpentlne,  two  ounces  of 
alcohol,  two  ounces  of  raw  linseed  oil. 

In  return  I  would  ask  any  of  the  readers  to  please  give  me  a 
reliable  cake  icing  that  will  cut  without  crumbling,  and  have  a  fine 
gloss.  Mrs.  J.  J.  S. 

Waco,  Texas.   

Our  Waco  correspondent  will  find  what  she  asks  for  in  our 
**  Cooking  Table  Corner."— £(£tor  ^Good  Housekeeping. 


Editor  ef  Good  Hoijsekeeping  : 

If  "  Mrs.  E.  W."  of  Aurora,  Nev.,  will  rub  her  furniture  with  a 
mixture  of  linseed  oil,  turpentine  and  pure  cider  vinegar,  equal 
quantities  of  each,  she  will  find  it  greatiy  improved.  Use  a  soft 
flannel  rag  and  rub  very  hard  and  brisk  unjill  perfectly  dry. 

Frankfort,  Ky.  Mrs.  H.  H.  W. 


Onginal  In  GOOD  HouSBKBEPmc. 

LULLABY. 

Sad  heart,  lay  thy  sorrow  Iqr. 
There's  no  pain  beneath  the  sky 
But  dear  sleep  may  hide  away. 
And  new  strength  comes  every  day. 
Lullaby  t  Lullaby  I 

Sinning  heart,  thy  pangs  forget 
Peace,  for  lo  I  the  sun  hath  set. 
Slumber-angels  o'er  thee  hover ; 
Let  thdr  wings  a  new  hope  cover. 
Lullaby  I  Lullaby  I 

Tired  heart,  yield  thy  weariness. 
Comes  a  power  thy  need  to  Uess; 
Drop  the  heavy  crosses  down. 
Sleep  shall  holy  labor  crown. 
Lollabyl  Lullaby  I 
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QUIET  HOUBS  WITH  THE  OtTIOK  WITTED. 

Foe  the  Children  of  the  Household  and  the  Childebn  of  a 
Largee  Growth  as  Well. 


I77.-THB  INAUGURATION  BALL. 

President  Harrison  lias  been  inaugurated  and  danced— or  ought 
to  have,  if  he  did  not— at  the  Ball,  which  was  a  prominent  feature 
of  the  occasion.  Gayety  and  galore  reigned  supreme  in  the  ball- 
room, which  though  airy  and  well-ventilated  was  not  so  brilliantly 
lighted  as  to  enable  one  to  recognize,  at  a  glance,  many  of  the 
guests.  These  came  from  near  and  far,  from  home  and  abroad. 
As  it  was  an  Inaugural  Ball,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  guests  were 
present  from  all  walks  of  life,  representing  the  old  and  the  young, 
"fair  women  aud  brave  men,"  the  poor  and  the  proud,  poets  and 
painters,  pulints  and  pews,  warriors  and  aages,  government  officials, 
politicians,  trades,  profesiions  and  occupations,  the  wise  and  the 
witty,  polite  personages,  stuind  starers  and  general  curiosity- 
hunters.  Some  of  the  most  prominent  from  among  these  the 
representative  of  our  Qiuet  Hours  Department  has  masked  in 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  in  the  following  rhyme,  and  it  will  be  not 
only  the  privilege  of  the  readers  of  Good  Housekeeping  to  un- 
mask those  who  are  thus  letter-hidden,  but  the  profit  of  those  who 
make  the  greatest  number  of  discoveries.  "All  hands  round." 

I.  The  ball  of  the  season  is  over,  the  grand  Inaugural  Ball, 

3.  And  the  Pension  Building  is  darkened,  and  empty  the  dancing-hall ; 

3.  The  dancing  is  done,  and  the  dancers  at  home  are  quietly  sleeping, 

4.  While  I  hasten  to  tell  its  stoiy  to  readers  of  Good  HonsBKEEPiNC. 

5.  The  scene  was  indeed  a  grand  one— fair  women  and  gallant  men 

6.  From  far  and  near  had  assembled,  their  homage  to  pay  to  Ben ; 

7.  Jam  in  Harrison  avenue  and  crowds  in  the  side  streets  too, 
S.  Carriages  hurrying  onward  to  get  to  their  rendezvous. 

9.  All  is  one  scene  of  commotion,  and  awe  seems  to  strike  the  heart 

10.  Of  the  Capitol's  brave  policemen,  fellows  of  no  m^an  part ; 

11.  To  them  have  been  given  orders  to  do  all  they  can  to  keep 
13.  Padfic,  level  and  quiet  the  crowds  as  they  onward  sweep, 

13.  Surging  expectantly  forward,  and  the  motto  to  mind  they  bring, 

14.  "  Le  Roi  est  Mort,"  only  it  happens  a  president's  not  a  king. 

15.  But  let  me  turn  back  to  the  moment  we  started  forth  for  the  ball, 

16.  And  try  to  tell  you  the  story,  as  its  points  I  can  best  recall. 

17.  Like  honored  guests,  or  the  lodgers  from  the  hostelry's  warm  retreat, 

18.  We  donned  our  wraps  and  were  ready  to  wade  through  the  crowded 

19.  Cousin  Blanche  is  with  me  this  evening,  and  she  is  a  lady  fair,  [street 
ao.  So  for  Blanche  will  I  show  ardor  passing  that  of  all  escorts  there. 

31.  But  haste  is  an  empty  dream,  only  one  of  my  brain's  delusions ; 

32.  I  try  to  engage  a  hadk  and  with  hackmen's  slang  try  conclusions. 

33.  Bat  the  scene  of  the  ball  is  reached  and  we  join  in  the  endless  thnnvt 

34.  Till  at  last  to  the  Pension  Building  the  tide  carries  us  aloi^. 

35.  The  crush  grows  greater  and  greater,  and  the  harrying,  awkward  feet 

36.  Pull  many  a  train  to  pieces,  and  anon  the  offence  repeat 

37.  Ah  I  there  is  the  President  standing,  tlie  cynosure  of  all  eyes, 

38.  Tired  and  weary,  but  trying  all  his  weariness  to  disguise. 

39.  The  guests  are  cordially  welcomed,  till  his  arm,  oar  president  says, 

30.  From  the  vigor  of  their  handshaki^  is  apt  to  be  lame  for  days. 

31.  And  now  let  us  pause  for  a  moment,  and  here  in  a  comer  stand 

33.  And  gaze  at  the  crowd  around  us,  and  bark  to  the  strains  of  the  band, 

33.  For  many  and  many  a  cycle,  men  solemnly  then  averred, 

34.  Will  have  passed  ere  sweeter  music  will  again  in  the  place  be  heard. 

35.  Now  the  room  which  at  first  seemed  full  grows  fuller  as  hours  go  by ; 

36.  Let  OS  see  what  familiar  faces  we  can  In  the  crowd  espy. 

37.  There's  Edward,  who  we  remember  as  being  devoted  qnite 

38.  To  the  Ducheas  of  Edinboro*,  pretty,  petite  and  bright; 

39.  She  can  sing  all  songs  ever  written— tho'  well  she  can  sing,  it  seems 

40.  If  they  try  her  on  all  enrapturing  music  like  that  in  dreams. 

41.  Her  manner  is  artifidal,  her  style  not  easy  and  free 

43.  Like  a  child's,  as  a  pretty  woman's,  we  always  desire  to  see. 

43.  But  I'm  straying  away  from  my  story,  so  I  return  again 

44.  To  the  list  of  guests  who  are  present,  notable  women  and  men. 

45.  That  bald,  rich,  jolly  old  fellow  from  one  of  the  Western  States, 

46.  Owns  mills  and  farms  by  the  dozen,  a  gossiping  friend  relates ; 

47.  And  also  a  fine  planUtion  way  down  m  the  South,  worth,— well, 

48.  Thotwaads  and  thousands  of  dollars,  how  much  'twould  be  hard  to  tell. 


49.  He's  reladi^  to  Mrs.  Humphry  war  details  for  which  slie  seems 

50.  To  evince  a  decided  liking,  as  on  liim  she  Idndly  beams. 

51.  On  the  arm  <d  her  gallant  escwt  comes  Sophie,  sweet  little  lady* 
53.  Her  escort  is  that  yonng  Stevens,  on  pditics  always  shady. 

53.  Miss  Sophie  may  smile  on  him  now,  for  she-is  a  thorough  coquette, 

54.  While  Kate  Green,  away  off  in  the  comer,  'twould  seem  has  recent 

55.  Her  old  friend  the  Lady  Daffer,  in  that  el^iant  brocade  dress,  [met 

56.  And  they  gossip  and  chat  tc^ether  unheeding  the  crowd  and  press. 

57.  All  join  in  the  mazy  dances  with  energy,  spirit  and  life, 

58.  They  have  shaken  off,  as  settled,  the  thought  of  political  strife. 

59.  The  rustle  of  sillts  and  satins  and  the  sparkle  of  jewels  rare, 

60.  Worth  many  a  kingly  ransom  ai%  seen  in  the  ball-room's  glare. 

61.  And  the  dance  kept  on  till  the  morning  with  a  gray  and  Itaggard  frown, 
63.  Tbrongh  the  hoar-frost  of  its  dawning,  on  the  reveling  crowd  looked 

63.  But  the  evening  is  early  yet,  and  to  stifle  a  yawn  I  try,  [do«a 

64.  For  that  I  am  growing  tired  'tis  useless  for  me  to  deny. 

65.  In  odd  little  noolcs  and  comers  the  game  of  love-making  is  played 

66.  By  many  a  gallant  carpet-knight  and  coquettish  little  maid,  [there 

67.  Who  smiles  in  her  evening's  triumphs,  and  a  rippling  laugh  Mogm 

68.  On  her  crimson  lips,  escaping  its  beautifnl,  pwly  lair. 

69.  I  notice  these  loving  conple^  they  cannot  esc^e  my  eye, 

7a  Nor  their  coolness  assumed  when  we,  like  others,  by  chance  draw  ni^ 
71.  For  a  kernel  within  a  nutshell,  though  hidden  away  from  ui^t, 
ja.  By  careful  manipulation  can  alwafs  be  teooght  to  light. 

73.  Ambassadors  there  are  present  from  countries  across  the  sea, 

74.  From  the  Soudan  and  Algeria,  and  England  and  New  Jersee ; 

75.  And  the  scene  seems  like  a  story,  such  as  Sinbad,  the  sailor,  told, 

76.  His  cock-and-bnll  tales  of  diamonds  and  rubies  and  pearls  and  gold. 

77.  The  doors  slam  on  the  last  comers,  for  the  midnight  hoar  is  at  liand, 

78.  And  again  we  pause  and  listen  to  the  mnsic  of  Cappa's  band. 

79.  Now  the  march  is  formed  for  sapper,  and  all  other  marches  edipse, 

80.  As  it  circles  around  the  ball-room,  in  form  a  hollow  ellipse^ 

81.  The  supper-room's  really  resplendent  with  silver  and  gold  and  glass, 

82.  Huge  platters  of  salads  and  ices  and  ediUes,  which  en  masse 

83.  Would  tempt  the  taste  of  an  abbott,  an  anchorite— which  yon  will, 

84.  While  butlera  and  waiters  by  dozens  with  promptitude  orders  fill 

85.  Delicate  oyster  patties,  and  terrapin— really,  indeed, 

86.  The  menu,  I  can't  remember— for  this  let  appetite  plead. 

87.  Just  observe  little  Julia  Ward,  how  earnest  she  seems  to  be 

88.  Telling  Mary  how  it  transpiredr-£or  Mary's  her  friend,  you  see— 

89.  That  her  engagement  was  broken  ud  Fred  is  on  leave,  she  hears— 

90.  Gone  off  for  a  three  months'  trip,  and  really  heart-brc^n  she  leata. 

91.  But  enoogh  of  this  trifliiq;  gosup,  the  night  has  adranced  so  far 
9a.  We  will  make  our  adieax  aud  homeward  well  go  in  a  cable  car. 


93.  For  the  ball  of  the  season  is  over,  the  grand  Inangoral  Ball, 

94,  And  the  Pension  Builtfing  is  darkened,  and  empty  the  danong-hall. 

A  prize  of  |io  will  be  awarded  to  the  one  discovering  the  Ing- 
est number  of  names  of  men,  women  or  children,  of  past  or 
present  generations,  and  another  of  $$  to  the  one  namii^  the 
second  laigest  number. 

Instructions  for  Prize-seekers. 

ist.  State  i^aiidy  frhere  each  name  is  found  and  what  he  or  she 
has  done  to  give  tiiem  general  prominence,  as,  for  instance, 
*<  Washington**  (George),  "first  president  of  the  United  States," 
and  the  man  who  "  never  told  a  lie." 

2d.  Letters  forming  a  name  must  be  in  consecutive  order,  from  left 
to  right,  and  no  letter  once  drawn  on  can  be  used  in  forming  another 
name  immediately  preceding  or  succeeding  the  one  first  chosen, 
nor  will  abbreviations  or  names  incorrectly  spelled  be  accepted. 

3d.  Phonetic  spelling  will  not  be  admitted. 

4th.  Do  not  copy  out  the  verses  in  full,  in  making  returns,  but 
simply  give  the  name  selected,  with  distinguishing  features,  and 
the  number  of  the  line  in  which  each  is  found. 

5th.  On  the  envelope  containing  the  list  add  the  words, "  Puztle 
Department" 

6th.  So  nuuy  comidications  are  llaUe  to  arise  hxm  attempta  to 
add  to  returns,  after  being  sent  in,  that  no  additions  or  snpple* 
mentary  returns  will  be  accepted. 

7th.  The  lists  wilt  remain  open  until  March  30,  and  no  returns 
intended  for  the  contest  will  be  recorded  that  bear  a  postmark 
later  than  that  of  **  Saturday,  March  30, 6  p.  m.'* 
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Springfield,  Mass.,  March  i6,  1889. 


RtgitUrtd  at  S^img/SM  J^ni-Qfiet  as  mtm^rclmti  mail  mMr. 


All  eoBUBniilnttoiu  for  tha  EditorUl  Depvtmeat  ihonld  be  addnaied  to  the 
Editor  of  Good  HounKiBrma.  Springfield,  Hue. 

PoitafB  stimps  must  accompanr  all  contributiotu  Mnt  for  edltoritU  caaaUerar 
tkm,  when  the  writers  desire  the  retnni  <rf  thdr  HSS.,  tf  not  accepted. 

The  nuniber  opposite  Ksubscriber's  name,  on  the  address  label  attached  to  each 
iieae  of  Good  UousiKBiriHO,  shows  to  what  number  the  subscription  has 
been  paid. 

This  Issue  of  Good  MoosBBaBPiNo  b  eopyrlgfated.  but  our  aduuiKes  are 
Invited  to  codnct  frun  Its  coIubus— dne  credit  betnc  flven— w  they  mar  desire, 
■m  the  Gontribntloos  of  Hiss  Uakia  Pakloa,  all  ri^ts  In  these  being  espe- 
dally  reserved  to  the  writer. 

The  vedal  papers  which  appear  la  Oood  HoDSBKUriNO  wUl  be  written 
eBpnnlrfortttpMwbf  onr  adectad  centributon,  ud,— with  rue  aeeptloMi— 
thi  flntln  TM»  ei  Contents  will  be  semd  up  from  oar  own  larder.  Whenever 
wtboROwfromantigbbora  Ut  ol  Oils  or  a  Mil  of  thntt  we  ahaU  say  where  mdi 
Ut  or  bite  came  from,  and  to  whom  It  bdongk 

To  All  Nbwbdbalbrs. 
Retail  Newsdealers  can  send  tiielr  orders  for  Good  HorSBKBBPiNO  to  the 
News  Companies  from  which  they  procure  their  regular  supplies  and  have  them 
filled.  It  will  be  famished  regularly  by  the  following  companies :  American 
Mews  Co.,  International  News  Co.,  Natioaal  News  Co.,  New  Vorit  News  Co., 
New  Yorit ;  American  News  Co.,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  Omaha  and  St  Paul ; 
Brooklyn  News  Co.,  and  WllUansbuig  News  Co.,  Brooklyn;  Baltimore  News 
Co..  Batttanora  ;  Central  Naws  Ca,  PUladdphla ;  Clndniwti  News  Co..Ctai- 
dnniti;  devetand  News  Co.,  Cleveland;  New  England  News  Co.,  Boeton; 
Western  News  Co..  Chicago;  Plttsbo^  Newt  Ca,  Pittsburg;  WashlngtoB  News 
Co.,  Wa^fngton,  D.  C;  Newark  News  Co.,  Newark;  St  Louis  News  Co.,  St 
Louis;  New  Orleans  News  Co.,  New  Orleans :  San  Francisco  News  Co.,  San 
Francisco:  Rhode  Islsnd  News  Co.,  Providence;  Albany  News  Co.,  Albany; 
Northern  News  Co.,  Troy;  Detroit  News  Co.,  Detroit;  Montreal  Newt  Co. 
Montreal ;  Toronto  News  Co.,  Toronto  and  Clifton,  Canada. 


oovTSiBirroBs  to  good  housceeeping 

Will  Please  Note  Now  and  for  All  Coming  Time. 

Thai— Ml  contributions  for  publication  will  be  considered  and 
passed  upon  at  the  editor's  earliest  convenience  after  being  re- 
ceived— 

TXc/— Accepted  manuscripts  will  be  printed  at  such  time  as  the 
sot^ect  matter  of  each  paper  may  be  found  pertinent  and  proper 
in  context  with  other  papers  of  same  issue,  to  the  end  that— 
"  Variety,  which  is  the  spice  of  life,"  and  an  appetizing  seasoning 
as  well  to  our  Bills  of  Fare — may  be  successfully  introduced — 

Thaf— Good  Housekeeping  has  reached  acircutation/both  in 
numbers  and  circumference,  that  it  makes  It  a  necessity  to  put 
"  copy  "  into  the  bands  of  its  printers,  for  each  number,  four  weeks 
before  the  date  of  issue,  in  order  that  remote  subscribers  and 
newsmen  may  have  their  copies  in  hand  and  on  sale  a  few  days 
before  the  publication  date— 

T^at — Each  contribution  will  be  paid  for  by  check  bearing  even 
date  with  the  issue  of  the  number  in  which  the  contribution  is 
published — 

That — A  return  of  a  manuscript  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  it 
is  not  meritorious,  or  tiiat  it  would  not  be  accepted  by  publications 
of  a  difiEerent  nature,  or  an  editor  of  different  ideas  from  our  own— 

Tkai—A  return  of  a  manuscript  with  a  printed  slip  aimoundng 
its  non-appearance  on  the  ground  of  not  being  available,  or  for  the 
reason  that  the  editorial  hopper  is  full  and  running  over,  is  simply 
a  necessity  of  circumstance  and  not  a  dist»iirtesy  in  any  sense  of 
the  term — 

T^ai~-To  write  a  letter  of  explanation  with  every  returned  man- 
tucript  would  require  more  time  than  a  busy  editor  has  at  disposal 
and  would  be  a  ruinous  tax  upon  both  time  and  labor- 
Tito/— Writers  who  may  wish  to  have  their  manuscripts  returned 
in  case  oi  non-acceptance,  must  enclose  return  postage  with  their 
communications.  A//  manuscript  unactomPanied  with  return 
Postage,  in  cast  ff  not  being  retained Jor  use^  will  be  filed  away  /or 
fof*  keeping  "  unHl  called /ifrr 


GOOD  TEUTGS  IH  GOOD  HOnSEKEEFIKG. 

"Good  manners  at  home  insure  good  manners  abroad,"  says 
the  l^end,  and  though  there  may  be  ezceptims  to  the  rule,  the 
behavior  of  people  while  traveling  is  a  pretty  fair  index,  gener- 
ally speaking,  of  their  home  teachii^.  Florence  Howe  Halt's 
remarks  on  "The  Etiquette  of  Travel**  surest  some  p<^ts  that 
may  be  availed  of  for  self-criticism. 

Proper  observance  of  the  forms  of  etiquette  Is  also  of  impor- 
tance in  other  matters.  Hence  the  paper  on  "  The  Eti'quette  of 
Correspondence,"  by  Anna  Sawyer,  will  be  found  profitable 
reading. 

All  womankind  will  be  interested  in  Helena  Rowe's  revelations 
concerning  the  tendendes  of  foshion  in  the  matter  of  woolen 
dress-goods.  A  coasideraUe  change  in  the  fashion  is  noted  in 

this  direction. 

Good  old  Aunt  Rachel  Macy  treats  d  soups  and  chowders  in 
her  "Quaker  Housekeeping"  letter,  and  gives,  as  usual,  prac- 
tical suggestion  and  instruction. 

Dr.  Amelia  A.  Whitfield's  chapter  relates  to  "Exanthemata** 
which  is  a  term  of  comprehensive  s^nification,  including  a  num- 
ber of  children's  diseases.  It  means  measles  among  other  things, 
and  this  paper  relates  largely  to  the  treatment  of  children  aflicted 
with  that  plague  of  child-life. 

Emma  Keeler  writes  suggestively  about  bananas  and  their 
food  value,  with  recipes. 

Carpets  and  rugs,  window  draperies  and  portieres  are  the 
topics  treated  by  Harriet  M.  Neale  in  her  second  paper  on 
"Home  Furnishing  and  Decoration."  The  subjects  are  timely, 
and  the  housekeeper  will  learn  some  tiseful  new  things  from 
this  paper. 

Women  without  cares  or  children  do  not  always  enjoy  the 
easiest  kind  of  life.  How  they  are  made  victims  is  very  pleas- 
antly shown  up  in  Olivia  Lovelt  Wilson's  readable  story. 

H.  M.  C.  pleasantly  takes  off  the  penchant  for  self-dmggmg 
that  afflicts  some  ailing  mortals,  in  the  sketch,  "  Dining-room 
Drug-shops." 

An  exceedingly  practical  article  on  "  How  to  Lighten  the  Work 
of  Wash-day"  is  furnished  by  Annie  Wade. 

A  penny  will  go  a  great  way  if  it  is  kept  going.  For  proof  read 
Hilda  Brooke's  paper  on  "  A  Fenny  Worth.** 

Oranges  are  a  truly  fruitful  subject  for  the  cook  and  the  house- 
keeper. Mary  M.  Todd  writes  a  good  paper  on  orange  marma- 
lade, with  hints  of  other  uses  of  this  delidous  fruit 

Comforting  suggestions  and  chat  fill  the  "Cozy  Comer"  as 
usual.  All  Good  Housekeeping  readers  enjoy  this  bi-weekly 
chat  with  each  other. 

The  comprehensive  and  graphic  report  of  the  Inaugural  Ball 
sent  by  Good  Housekeeping's  special  poetic  reporter  will 
command  the  instant  and  undivided  attention  of  the  Quickwitted. 
Its  descriptive  accuracy  wilt  be  recognized  at  once,  but  the  list 
of  names  of  those  in  attendance,  without  which  no  such  report 
is  complete,  is  not  so  easily  discovered.  In  fact,  to  save  space, 
the  reporter  has  incorporated  them  with  the  text  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  reader  may  be  considerably  "  put  to  it "  to  find  them 
all.  A  newspaper  would  have  printed  them  in  a  displayed  po- 
sition, but  we  are  very  sure  our  readers  will  like  our  way  better 
under  the  drcnmstances,  especially  as  it  may  put  money  in  their 
purse.  Take  time  zJl  it,  and  see  how  many  names  you  can  dis- 
entangle. . 


There  are  yet  other  good  thinjg^^^ji||^t^MBbfOt@ 
and  better  numbers  coming.  ' 
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OOOD  EOUSEEEEFIia  FSIZE  FAF£B8. 
Generous  responses  have  been  made  to  the  offer  of  $150  in 
prizes  for  papers  on  the  following  subjects,  made  in  Good  House- 
keeping of  February  2,  and  February  16 — Nos.  98  and  99:^ 

NUMBER  ONE.-FOOD  FOR  "  FRUGAL  FRIDAY," 
Fish  and  Salt  Fish  of  all  kinds  for  the  Lenten  Season,  and  also — 
as  occasion  may  demand  —  for  Saturday,  Sunday  (morning), 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday ;  catering  to  the  sentimeot 
of  Taste,  the  gratification  of  Appetite,  the  maintenance  of  Nerve 
and  Br^n  Power,  remembering  that  it  is  well  to  "let  good 
digestion  wut  on  appetite  and  health  00  both." 

NUMBER  TWO.-A  NEST  OF  EGGS, 

The  preservation  of  Eggs  while  in  the  shell,  the  many  places  they- 
may  be  made  to  fill  acceptably — in  the  shell  or  out — in  the  prep- 
aration of  Dainty  and  Delicious  Dishes,  for  the  satisfying  of  the 
Appetite,  the  furnishing  of  Good  and  Economical  Food  in  sick- 
ness and  in  health  and  for  general  household  savory  service. 

NUMBER  THRBE.-HENS  AND  CHICKENS. 
Counting  Chickens  after  they  are  hatched  and  making  the  most  of 
the  count  in  the  furnishing  of  economical  Table  Supplies  and 
family  sustenance  and  enjoyment. 

NUMBER  FOUR.-A  POTATO  PERISCOPE, 

Giving  an  intelligent  survey  of  the  potato  field  as  represented  in 
the  Market,  the  Kitchen*  the  Dining-Room  and  the  Pockets  of 
those  who  bny  for  those  who  eat. 

NUMBER  FIVB.-BEANS, 
In  which  those  who  "  Know  Beans,"  may  tell  what  they  know  and 
give  particulars  as  to  the  practical  value  of  their  knowledge  to 
the  housewife. 

The  papers  received  on  these  subjects  are  now  bdng  examined, 

but  there  are  so  many  of  them  that  it  will  require  some  considerable 
time  to  consider  them  all,  and  they  will  be  taken  up  in  the  order 
aljove  given,  that  the  papers  on  Fish  and  Eggs,  mpectively, 
may  be  printed  in  time  to  be  of  service  to  housekeepers  during 
the  Lenten  season. 

The  paper  to  which  will  be  awarded  the  first  prize  on  Fish— No. 
I,  "  Food  for  Frugal  Friday  "—will  Ijc  given  in  the  next  issue  of 
Good  Housekeeping,  March  30,  No.  102,  to  be  followed  in  the 
next  succeeding  issue,  April  13,  No.  '103,  by  the  paper  receiving  the 
first  prize  for  Eggs ;  No.  2— "A  Nest  of  Eggs,"  and  the  second 
prize  paper  on  Fish— two  prize  papers  in  one  No.  The  Prize 
Papers  for  the  other  Nos. — No.  3,  "  Hens  and  Chickens ; "  No.  4, 
_"A  PoUto  Periscope ;  *'  No.  5—"  Beans,"  will  follow  in  their 
order. 

While  this  series  of  Prize  Papers  is  being  printed,  another  series 
00  sundry  household  subjects,  will  be  arranged  for  (»mpetition, 
the  successful  papers  to  be  given  as  soon  as  the  series  now  in 
hand  are,  exhausted. 

Particulars  of  the  Second  Series  will  be  given  in  an  early  issue 
of  Good  Housekeeping. 


"TEUE,0mO." 

In  the  course  of  a  recent  lecture  before  the  Boston  Young 
Woman^s  Christian  Association,  Mrs.  Emma  P.  Ewing  said : 

"  During  the  last  twenty-five  years,  I  venture  to  say  it  at  a  rough 
gness,  that  at  least  two  hundred  different  cook-books  have  been 
thrust  upon  the  publtc^comptled  in  the  main  from  each  other — 
and  made  up  of  good,  bad  and  indifiEerent  recipes ;  and  the  largest 
number  of  them  has  been  edited,  comi^led  or  written  by  editors, 
compilers  or  writers  whose  confused  recipes  exhibit  as  limited  a 
knowledge  as  their  ungrammatical  style  does  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. Why  should  this  state  of  things  continue?  Why  should 
cook-book  after  cook-book  be  piled  on  our  library  shelves  and  all 


to  no  purpose  ?   Why  should  we  have  so  many  cook-books,  and 
yet  know  so  little  of  cooking?  I  have  examined  most  of  the  cook* 
books  published,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  candor  compels  me  to 
say  that  the  most  of  them  contain  nothing  but  rubbish.  Scarcely 
more  than  a  half  a  dozen  pay  for  the  trouble  of  an  examination. 
Why  should  cook-book  after  cook-book  be  given  to  the  world, 
each  containing  minute  recipes  for  making  100  soups,  100  pud- 
dings, 100  pies,  100  salads,  and  so  on,  almost  indefinitely  ?  All 
soups,  salads,  puddings,  pies,  etc.,  can  be  classified  and  arranged 
under  their  respective  heads.  There  are  only  a  few  classes  of 
each.  The  same  general  principles  that  underlie  tbe  making  of 
one  soup,  or  one  salad,  or  one  pie,  underlie  the  making  of  all 
soups,  or  salads,  or  pies.  And  when  one  knows  how  to  make  a 
soup,  or  a  salad,  or  a  pie,  belonging  to  a  particular  class  of  soups, 
salads  or  pies,  in  a  scientific  manner,  no  difficulty  need  be  experi- 
enced in  making  a  hundred  soups,  salads  or  pies— or  a  thousand  if 
wished— by  following  tbe  general  principles  applicable  in  each, 
and  varying  the  ingredients  used  to  suit  the  special  soup,  salad  or 
pie  desired.      ••••••       a  good  cook-book 

is  a  good  thing,  and  reliable  recipes  are  very  valuable  guides  to  all 
of  us ;  but  1  hold  cook-books  respmisible  for  much  of  our  bad 
cooking.  The  opinion  is  quite  prevalent  that  any  one  can  learn 
to  cook  by  following  recipes,  and  by  blindly  following  the  absurd 
recipes  of  cook>books  a  vast  amount  of  food  is  spoiled.  The  in- 
gredients of  a  great  many  redpes  are  incorrectly  and  inhanno- 
niousty  proportioned ;  but  as  the  recipes  are  in  somebody's  cook- 
book they  are  followed  by  housekeepers  and  others  ignorant  of 
the  prinaples  of  cookery,  and  result  in  f^lnre  and  waste.** 


0OOD  W0SD8  FOB  OOOD  HOUSEEEEPIHO. 

Good  Housekeeping  is  the  only  magazine  of  its  kind  that  we 
know  of,  and  we  cannot  conceive  of  anything  better. — tVtstirm 
Itecordtr. 


Good  Housekeeping's  advent  is  always  an  occasion  for  rejoic- 
ing. It  is  the  best  paper  for  housekeepers  that  we  know  of.— 
Fremont  {Ohi^ Journal.   

Good  Housekeeping  is  quite  as  necessary  in  every  household 
as  the  cook  who  prepares  the  meals  or  the  range  on  which  the 
latter  are  cooked.— ^/A>m>  Sunday  Prtss. 


The  contents  of  Good  Housekeeping  are  of  the  very  beat  and 
most  useful  character  for  housewives,  and  what  is  of  greater  glwy 
than  a  good  housewife? — American  Storekeeper. 


Good  Housekeeping  is  making  itself  exceedingly  valuable  and 
entertaining.  It  is  edited  with  especial  care  and  judgment,  and  in 
its  practical  and  literary  features  is  a  complete  home  magazine.— 
Boston  Times.   

Good  Housekeeping  is  filled  with  appropriate  and  able  arti- 
cles on  "  The  Home  "  and  all  that  can  make  it  comfortable,  cozy 
and  happy.  It  touches  household  life  at  every  point,  from  the 
building,  furnishing  and  decorating  the  house,  to  all  the  needs  of 
its  \jmaX.<t».— Suiting  News. 


Where  is  the  household  that  Good  Housek^ping  does  not 
brighten  ?  The  kitchen,  the  table,  the  parlor  and  tbe  chamber,  all 
receive  attention.  Nor  are  the  fashions  or  the  babies  neglected. 
The  quality  of  the  fiction  which  helps  brighten  many  of  tbe  pages 

is  excellent.— CtfywV  Stationer. 


The  bill  of  fare  in  Good  Housekeeping  is  always  sufficiendy 
varied  to  move  the  stoniest  appetite,  and  it  is  invariably  nourish- 
ing and  strengthening  alike  to  the  tender  neophyte  and  tbe  mature 
mater familias  with  a  lifetime  of  practical  and  successCol  boos^ 
work  behind  hn.-^Toronto  Truth. 
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LIBBABT  LEAFLETS. 


A  French  View  of  Us. 
Paul  Blouet,  the  vivacious  French  writer  aad  lecturer,  made 
a  distinctly  pleasant  impression  when  he  visited  this  country,  and 
bis  accounts  of  his  impressions  of  the  people  and  things  he  has 
met  in  his  travels  have  been  read  with  avidity  by  Americans, 
whether  the  subject  were  American  or  not.  His  book  on  "  John 
Bull "  has  been  widely  read  in  the  tliree  countries,  and  his  spailc- 
ling  magazine  papers  and  lectures  have  won  a  large  and  pleased 
audience.  Now  we  have  his  latest  book,  "Jonathan  and  His 
Continent,**  recoiling  the  impressions  he  received  during  his 
rapid  trip  over  the  United  States.  M.  Blouet  (he  is  better  known, 
perhaps,  under  his  pseudonym  of  "  Max  O'Rell ")  is  keenly  ob- 
servant, but  we  must  struggle  against  the  suspicion  that  his  co- 
author, Jack  Allyo,  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  touching  up  his 
friend's  impressions,  and  that  they  lost  no  spice  in  his  bands.  The 
book  is  as  interesting  as  would  naturally  be  expected  under  the 
cfrcumstances.  The  satire,  of  which  there  is  of  course  much,  is 
not  offensive,  and  most  of  it  is  well-aimed,  even  where  it  is  most 
enf^erated.  It  affords  us  a  fresh  and  favorable  opportunity  to 
see  ourselves  as  others  see  ns,  and  any  sting  that  it  conveys  is 
soothed  by  the  fact  that  the  tone  of  the  book  is  on  the  whole  that 
admiration  rather  than  criticism.  The  traDslati<m,  by  Madame 
Blouet,  is  so  admirable  that  it  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  was  not 
originaJIy  written  in  English.  People  who  fail  to  read  it  will  lose 
great  enjoyment  and  some  edification.  New  York :  Cassell  &  Co. 
Price  Ji.jo.   

Cressy. 

We  are  inclined  to  pronounce  this  one  of  the  best  of  Bret  Harte's 
stories.  It  has  a  coherence  to  which  the  readers  of  his  stories 
have  been  little  accustomed,  and  is  therefore  more  satisfactory, 
notwithstanding  the  shock  he  inflicts  on  the  reader's  sympathies 
at  the  close.  The  denouement,  in  fact,  is  peculiarly  Bret 
Hartetsh,  and  the  reader  who  has  missed  the  impossible  incon- 
sistencies and  contradictoriness  which  his  characters  have  so 
uniformly  exhibited,  recognizes  his  author  as  himself  again  in  the 
sudden  transformation  of  the  girl  "  Cressy."  He  will  be  inclined 
to  protest  against  it,  however,  as  doing  needless  violence  to  his 
sympathies  and  to  the  story.  The  closing  p^es,  in  fact,  bear 
evidence  of  having  been  prepared  in  haste,  as  if  the  installment  of 
the  story  were  overdue  and  there  were  not  time  to  finish  it  properly. 
But  for  all  this  it  is  strong,  fasdnating  and  readable,  and  is  cer- 
tainly one  at  the  best  of  the  author's  recent  contributions  to  fiction. 


Nature  Poems. 
**In  the  Haunts  of  Bloom  and  Bird,"  by  Brainerd  Prescott 
Emery,  is  a  neatly-printed  little  volume  of  original  poems,  the 
work  upon  which,  Mr.  Charles  N.  Andrews,  the  publisher,  informs 
us,  was  done  a  page  at  a  time  on  a  small  hand  press.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly creditable  in  view  of  this  fact.  It  would  have  been 
more  tasteful  perhaps  if  the  text  a>uld  have  been  printed  in  larger 
type.  The  poems  are  commendable  and  some  of  the  passages  are 
very  fine.  The  book  is  tastefully  put  together,  and  artistically 
bound.  The  edition  is  limited  and  autographs  of  the  author  and 
IHiblisher  accompany  each  copy.  Brooklsmi  *.  Charles  N.  Andrews. 

Profffsstive  Housekeeping. 
Hie  Ubrary  of  Ouherine  Owen's  works  is  Increased  by  the 
addition  of  "  Pn^n^ssive  Housekeeping,"  reprinted  in  book  form 
from  the  pages  of  Gooo  Housekeeping  in  which  it  was  origi- 
nally published.  Mrs.  Owen's  methods  of  presenting  her  subject 
are  well-known,  and  the  excellent  practical  and  helpful  nature  of 
her  writings  are  so  well  understood  as  to  need  no  emphasis.  The 
volume  is  a  hand-book  of  good  housekeeping,  and  is  valuable  alike 
to  the  housekeeper  who  does  her  own  work  and  to  the  family 
where  servants  are  employed.  It  is  handsomely  and  substantially 
printed  and  bound,   Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 


Out-of-Doors  Studies.  ' 
Horace  Lunt  is  one  of  our  most  elevated  and  sympathetic  students 
of  nature,  and  with  Thoreau  and  Burroughs  forms  a  trio  of  de- 
ligfatfnl  writers  and  word  picturers  of  nature  life.   Mr.  Lnnt*s 
studlea  differ  much  from  the  others,  and  he  is  at  his  best  when  he 


is  among  the  birds  and  insects,  the  singers  and  travelers  and 
artisans  and  home-makers  of  the  woods  and  fields.  A  volume  of 
his  studies  has  been  published  with  the  title  "Across  Lots." 
They  have  been  printed  in  various  periodicals,  but  they  are  fitly 
assembled  t(^ether,  and  in  book  form  are  almost  worthy  of  ac- 
ceptance as  a  text-book  of  nature  study  for  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  They  are  exceedingly  pleasant  reading  for  any  one  with  a 
spark  of  sympathy  with  out-of-doors  life,  and  they  contain  some 
admirable  descriptive  writing,  the  resultof  fine  literary  discrimlna- 
and  thorough  sympathy  with  the  subject.  Boston :  D.  Lothrop 
Company,  price  $1.2$. 


HOKE  aOBBEBFONDEVOE. 


AN  OLD  POEM  CALLED  PGR. 
Editor  ^  Good  Housekbbpino  : 

Will  you  ask  if  any  any  of  your  readers  can  tell  me  where  I  can- 
find  an  old  poem  beginning : 

"Honestus  Woodman's  cottage  stood 
*  Close  by  the  margin  of  a  wood." 

Tulare,  California      .  Mrs.  E.  B.  C. 

WORTHY  OF  PRESERVATION. 
Editor  if  Good  Hovsekkepinq  ; 

I  should  like  very  much  to  find  a  complete  copy  of  "  The  Hymn 
of  the  Conquered,"  by  Story,  commencing  : 

*'  I  sing  the  hymn  of  the  conquered,  who  fell  in  tlie  battle  of  life. 
The  hymn  of  the  wounded,  the  beaten,  who  died  overwhelmed  in  the 

strife." 

I  think  it  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  columa  of  fi^ttve  verse 
and  would  like  very  much  to  see  it  there.  C.  E.  W. 

Boston,  Mass.  '   

the  mists  of  one  home  lifted. 

Editor  ef  GOOD  HotTSBKBKPING : 

While  not  strictly  reduced  to  a  condition  of  penury,  this,  my 
first  year's  experience  in  housekeeping  has  been  purchased  with  a 
disastrous  effect  upon  myincorae.  Dizzy  with  various  household 
problems,  there  came  into  my  possession  a  few  back  numbers  of 
Good  Housekebpiko  and  these  seemed  to  lift  a  little  of  the  ft^ 
that  clouds  my  kitchen,  a  mist  that,  in  fact,  quite  generally  per- 
vaded our  housekeeping.  I  was  sorely  tempted  to  subscribe  for 
your  magazine  but  awed  by  my  much  enfeebled  purse  hesitated. 
At  last  I  speedily  succumbed  to  the  temptation,  summoning  anew 
to  my  aid,  "  Where  there's  a  will,  there's  a  way."  So  with  a  feather 
less,  not  more,  in  my  cap  and  perhaps  a  general  abridgment  of 
my  new  spring  toilet,  I  am  happy  to  enclose  you  a  draft  for  f  2.50 
for  Good  Housekeeping  for  the  year  1889.  1.  M.  T. 

Richmond,  Ind.   

AUTHOR  named. 

Editor  ^  Good  Housbkekpimc  : 
The  verses  yon  quote  beginning : 

"  Like  a  cradle  rocking,  rocking," 


are  by  Saxe  Holm  (Helen  Hunt.) 
HuBBBLL,  Neb. 


K.  M.  C. 


Is  our  correspondent  sure  that  **  Saxe  Holm  "  and  Helen  Hunt 
are  identical }— Editor  0/ Good  Housekeeping. 


EdUor  ^  Good  Housekeeping  : 

The  poem  for  which "L"  of  "Gang  Mills,  N.  Y.,"  seeks  an 
author,  beginning: 

"  Like  a  cradle,  rocking,  rocking," 
is  by  Saxe  Holm  and  is  entitled  "  The  love  of  God  "—the  remain- 
ing stanza  bdrv  = 

**  Oh,  great  lieart  of  Godl  whose  loving, 

Can  not  hindered  be,  nor  crossed; 

Will  not  wea'ry, — will  not  even 

In  oar  death  itself  be  lost — 

Love  divine  t  of  such  great  loving 

Only  mothers  know  the  cost- 
Cost  of  love,  which  all  love  passingr*  i 
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A  FAQE  OF  FUOrnVS  TKB8E. 
Gathkmd  Hnx  and  Theu. 


[■tB-PUBLISHID  BY  KHQUBST.] 

CONTENT. 
Wonder  of  wonders  in  my  stroll 

I  met  to-da7, 
A  woman  with  a  loyal  soul, 
And  deeply  read  in  wisdom's  scroll ; 
And  I  will  try  to  tell  the  whole 

ThU  queen  did  say. 

**  "H»  tme  no  carpet  decks  my  floor, 

But  what  of  that? 
God's  warmest  sunbeams  on  it  pour. 
With  love  spots  fleck  it  o'er  and  o'er. 
And  small  feet  tbrougli  the  open  door 

Come  pi^a•pat. 

"No  silken  webs  of  rare  design 

And  tints  grotesque 
My  windows  shade  ;  but  clinging  vine 
And  flowering  plants  there  intertwine, 
And  sun  and  leaves  and  stems  combine 

Sweet  arabesque. 

"  Our  imgal  hearth  knows  not  the  storm 

That  makes  a  part 
Of  many  liTes ;  our  true  loves  form 
Oar  brightest  joys  and  home's  sweet  charm. 
No  fireside  e'er  so  large  can  warm 

A  lonely  heart 

"  Of  no  great  deed  my  mind  to  test 

You'J]  ever  hear. 
Who  seeks  for  fame  seeks  not  the  best ; 
Who  toils  for  wealth  gains  bat  unrest; 
A  babe's  soft  lips  npon  my  breast 

Were  far  more  dear. 

"  Too  many  children — spoke  your  mirth — 

To  me  are  given  f 
Thank  God,  I'm  of  such  honor  worth  I 
I  gladly  say  with  each  new  birth, 
Not  men  alone  we  bear  to  earth, 

Angels  for  Heaven. 

"  A  slave  ?  No,  friend,  yon  can  not  see ; 

YoD  do  not  ktuiw. 
I'd  give  him  all ;  he'd  all  give  me. 
Oar  wills  most  each  the  other's  be, 
When  we  love  most  then  most  we're  free  I 

This  must  be  so. 

"No  sweeter,  nobler  lot  in  life 

For  you  or  me ; 
To  be  a  good  man's  loving  wife, 
To  guard  him  when  temptation's  rife. 
Rest  on  his  strong  arm  when  the  strife 

Shall  fiercest  be. 

"  And,  leaning  aa  his  faithful  breast. 

Look  calmly  out; 
Secure  no  evil  can  infes^ 
Nor  jealoas  fears  thy  peace  molest ; 
For  perfect  love  is  perfeirt  rest. 

And  dead  is  doubt." 

I  gazed  upon  this  woman  bright 

In  mute  surprise. 
I  felt  a  coward  in  her  sight, 
I  knew  her  glowing  words  were  right, 
Of  truth  the  everlasting  light 

Was  in  her  eyes. 


OUR  MOTHER'S  APRON  STRINGS. 
What's  longer  than  Art  when  ATt's  at  her  long- 
est? 

What's  stronger  than  oak  when  oak's  at  its 
strongest  ? 

What  in  all  the  wide  world,  what'er  may  be- 
tide, 

It  Imger  and  stronger  than  all  else  beside? 


Pray  read  me  the  riddle,  or  make  your  surmise. 
But  low,  as  I  speak  how  you  talk  with  your  eyes; 
Naught's  longer  or  stronger,  you  tell  one  another. 
Than  the  strings  of  the  apnm  that's  worn  by  oar 
mother  I 

They  are  longer  than  Art,  for  knowledge  shall 
fail. 

But  Love  shall  abide,  though  the  planets  grow 

pale; 

And  Love,  who  us  school-boys  together  here 
brings. 

Is  the  twister  that  twisted  these  wonderful 
strings  I 

There's  a  great  flowing  girdle  which  Puck  in  his 
mirth 

Let  loose  whra  he'd  lasso  the  swift*hounding 
Earth. 

But  the  strings  of  the  apron,  which  round  us  en- 
twine. 

Have  a  length  quite  eclipsing  this  much  vaunted 

line. 

They  are  strong  as  they're  long;  lol  the  oak 
will  decay, 

Or  the  woodman  you  pray  to,  to  spare  it  says — 
nay ; 

Other  strings  will  unravel,  will  break  or  will 
fray. 

Will  snap,  or  at  best  will  in  time  wear  away. 

The  anchor  chain  rusts,  the  sea  cable  parts, 
E'en  the  bond  has  been  barst  that  encirles  twin 
hearts. 

But  the  strings  of  this  apron  the  years  have  defied. 
They  hold  us  mcve  firmly  each  day  they  are  tied  1 
— »^  «  McElrof. 


THE  GATHERING  HOME. 
They  are  gathering  homeward  from  every  land. 

One  by  one; 
As  their  weary  feet  touch  the  shining  strand. 

One  by  one, 
Their  brows  are  inclosed  in  a  golden  crown. 
Their  travel-stained  garments  are  all  laid  down. 
And  clothed  in  white  raiment  they  rest  on  the 
mead 

Where  the  Lamb  loveth  his  chosen  to  lead, 
One  by  one. 

Before  they  rest  they  pass  through  the  strife 

One  by  one, 
Through  the  waters  of  death  they  enter  life 

One  by  one. 
To  some  are  the  floods  of  the  river  still. 
As  they  ford  on  their  way  to  the  heavenly  hill ; 
To  others  the  waves  run  fiercely  and  wild, 
Yet  they  reach  the  home  of  the  nndefiled 

One  by  one. 

We  too  shall  ctmie  to  the  river  side 

One  by  one. 
We  are  nearer  its  waters  eadi  eventide, 

One  by  one. 
We  can  hear  the  noise  and  dash  of  the  stream 
Now  and  again  throogh  our  life's  deep  dream. 
Sometimes  the  floods  all  the  banks  overflow 
Sometimes  in  ripples  and  small  waves  go 

One  by  one. 

JnoB  I  Redeemer  I  we  look  to  Thee, 

One  by  one, 
We  lift  up  our  voices  tremblingly, 

One  by  one. 
The  waves  of  the  river  are  dark  and  cold, 
We  know  not  the  space  where  our  feet  may 
hold; 

Thou  who  didst  pass  through  in  de«p  midnight, 
Strengthen  us— send  us  the  staff  and  the  light, 
One  by  one. 

Plant  Hum  thy  feet  beside  us;  we  tread 
One  by  one. 


On  Thee  let  us  lean  each  drooping  head, 

One  by  one ; 
Let  but  Thy  strong  arm  around  us  be  twined. 
We  shall  cast  all  our  fears  and  cares  to  the  wind. 
Savior  I  Redeemer  I  with  Thee  full  in  view, 
Smilingly,  gladsomely,  shall  we  pass  throughi 

One  by  one. 

A  80NQ  OP  SPRING. 
God's  Love  has  broken  winter's  cbsln, 
The  Earth  is  Paradise  again. 
A  smile  of  sun  a  kiss  of  showers 
Stars  nature's  firmament  with  flowers : 
After  this  waiting  what  relief 
To  scent  the  spring;  the  robin  thief 
Chirps  champion  on  Ae  holly  bon^ 
Let's  sing  I  the  winter's  over  now. 
And  lovers  lead  beloved  ones  home. 

The  snowdrop's  cornel 

Have  you  forgotten  }   Love,  last  year 

The  springtime  smiled  without  a  tear! 

That  night  when  we  went  out  and  kissed 

The  roses  folded  up  in  mist  I 

That  day  you  pulled  the  branches  down 

And  made  for  me  a  leafy  crown  I 

To  you,  sweet  heart,  when  sun  had  set 

I  gave  closed  daisies,  Margaret  I 

'Tis  spring  again  I  Love's  hour  has  come. 

The  snowdrop's  done  I 

Have  you  not  felt  as  yet?   You  will. 
That  wild  reaction,  and  the  thrlH 
Of  nature's  resurrection  day. 
That  comes  as  prelude  to  our  May  I 
The  May  we've  sworn  to  love,  whose  biith 
Sends  carols  round  the  weary  earth. 
I  have  forgiven  all ;  can  yon, 
Who  sent  me  winter  thyme  and  rue. 
Forget  Love's  birthday  ?  Spring  is  home. 

The  uiowdrop's  come  I 

Let's  turn  the  year's  sad  leaf ;  forget 
Its  tear-stained  pages,  MargareL 
The  checkered  chronicle  of  time 
That  died  in  sorrow,  bom  in  rhyme. 
Love's  epitaph  I  'twas  I  alone 
Carved  on  a  monument  of  stone ; 
"  Look  round  I   Eternity  means  love. 
There's  no  decay  I   In  caves  above 
The  swallows  gather,  winging  home, 

The  snowdrop's  come  I " 
—CUwuHt  Scttt. 


AT  SUNSET. 
Creep  closer,  dear,  and  nestle  down 

Beside  me,  with  your  hand  in  mine. 
While  sunset  sets  a  gleaming  crown 

Upon  the  mountain's  locks  of  pine. 
So  hand  in  hand  and  heart  to  heart 
We'll  watch  the  summer  day  depart 

How  dear  the  day  whose  hours  are  filled 
With  love,  as  honey  brims  the  rose  I 

Sweet  drops  of  life's  rare  wine  are  qnlled 
By  every  gentle  breeze  that  blows. 

We  shall  not  miss  them— let  the  bee 

Find  and  feast  on  them  royally. 

This  day,  because  love  made  It  sweet. 
Has  seemed  a  poem  snch  as  men 

Would  give  their  lives  to  write  re^eto 
With  charms  eluding  poet's  pen ; 

A  wordless  poem  that  shall  be 

Immortal  in  our  memory.. 

The  sunset's  glory  fades  away ; 

The  valley  fills  with  silver  mist ; 
Farewell,  most  dear  and  perfect  day ; 

Love,  lift  your  red  lips  to  be  kissed. 
And  think  though  dies  the  summer  day. 
The  lf>ve  it  brought  us  lives  for  aye. 

—  TravdUri  JttttrJ. 
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Fish— ITS  Place  in  the  Homes  of  the  World. 

)H AT  "  variety  is  the  spice  of  life  " 
is  a  saying  not  *'  more  trite  than 
true."  Upon  no  one  article  of 
food  can  man  healthfully  subsist 
for  any  great  lengfth  of  time,  un- 
less, possibly,  milk,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  even  that  would 
keep  him  in  good  condi- 
tion, allowing  that  the  ap- 
petite did  not  recoil  from 
so  unvaried  a  diet  A  cer- 
tain variety  then  is  needed, 
not  only  to  supply  the  widely-differing  components  of  the 
human  organism,  but  to  give,  as  well,  the  zest  which  insti- 
gates the  taking  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  nourishment.  It  is 
as  contributing  to  this  necessary  and  agreeable  change,  as 
playing  an  important  part  in  the  group  of  "fish,  flesh  and 
fowl,"  that  we  may  consider  fish.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  people 
can  or  should  subsist  largely  on  a  fish-diet.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  dwellers  in  fishing  villages  eat  it  in  large  quantities, 
and  are,  as  well,  particularly  sturdy  and  healthy,  it  is  doubtful 
if  we  can  attribute  this  to  the  amount  of  fish  consumed.  On 
investigation  it  will  be  invariably  found,  that  though  they  use 
comparatively  little  "butcher*^  meat,"  pork,  in  all  forms,  eggs 
and  vegetables  are  constantly  upon  their  tables. 

The  nitrogenous  principle  is  the  great  essential  of  the  phy- 
sical being ;  it  is  this  which  is  creating,  rebuilding  and  keep- 
ing all  in  motion.  The  carbonaceous  principle  comes  next 
with  its  sui^ly  of  heat  and  force.  Now  three-fourths  of  the 
air  we  breathe  is  pure  nitrogen,  but  from  the  air  we  cannot 
absorb  it.  It  must  be  supplied  through  food  and  drink ;  there- 
fore such  food  or  foods,  as  are  rich  in  nitrogen,  combined 
with  others,  which  in  their  turn  supply  carbon,  meet  best  the 
demands  of  health.  Thus  the  natural  instinct  of  man  guides 
him  to  the  combination  of  fruit  and  vegetables  with  meat. 
Of  animal  foods  meat  is,  comparatively  speaking,  richer  in 
nitrogen  than  fish,  and  is,  therefore,  more  sustaining  as  well 
as  satisfying.  Looking  at  the  matter  in  this  light,  it  is  easy 
to  see  why  it  is  that  neither  upon  the  score  of  health  or  final 
economy  can  we  rely  to  too  great  an  extent  upon  fish,  but  it 
is  true  that  by  its  occasional  use,  say  twice  a  week,  as  the 
principal  part  of  the  chief  meal  of  the  day,  with  the  break- 
fast or  tea  dishes  resulting,  it  is  a  healthful  and  pleasant 
way  of  shortening  the  butcher's  bill.  For  some  years  a  theory 
prevailed  that,  as  we  may  by  suitable  food,  feed  nitr(^n  to 


the  body,  so  may  we  by  the  use  of  fish,  feed  the  brain  food, 
phosphorous,  to  the  brain.  This  has,  however,  gone  the  way 
of  many  other  unproven  hypotheses,  and  scientific  men  now 
declare  it  impossible  to  do  so  by  such  means. 

As  do  also  meats,  fish  vary  greatly  as  to  digestibility.  Nu- 
tritive qualities,  and  ease  of  digestion  do  not  always  go  hand 
in  hand,  and  the  fish  more  closely  resembling  meat  in  the 
amount  of  nourishment  afforded,  as  salmon  and  mackerel,  are 
less  easily  taken  care  of  by  the  gastric  juices  of  the  stomach, 
on  account  of  the  greater  quantity  of  fat  they  contain.  The 
groups  of  comparatively  digestible  and  indigestible  fish  are 
known  respectively  as  "light"  and  "dark."  Among  the 
former  are  haddock,  cod,  hake  and  flounder,  and  among  the 
tatter  are  salmon  and  mackerel.  A  curious  fact  is  notable, 
that  whereas  in  the  "  dark  "  fish,  the  oil  or  fat  is  incorporated 
with  the  flesh,  the  liver  is  without  it,  and  with  the  "light" 
fish, .there  being  no  fat  in  the  body,  the  liver  is  rich  in  oil. 

Of  the  numerous  crustaceous,  or  "shell  fish,"  the  oyster  is 
by  far  the  most  digestible,  and  is  much  esteemed  for  its  nu- 
tritive properties.  The  extent  of  the  nourishment  furnished 
by  the  oyster  is,  however,  often  overrated,  but  it  is  still  most 
valuable  to  the  delicate  stomach,  as  the  great  ease  with  which 
it  is  digested,  makes  what  it  does  contain,  assimilate  better  than 
articles  which  may,  though  suitable  for  the  strong,  seriously 
derange  the  delicate  digestion.  Lobsters  and  clams  are  pep 
haps  the  least  harmful  of  the  other  shell  fish  available, 
although  some  people  claim  the  first  place  for  the  shrimp. 
The  liquor  of  the  clam  is  liked  by  many  people,  and  valued 
as  a  healthful  drink,  but  although  containing,  perhaps,  some 
useful  mineral  salt,  it  contains  little  else  but  water.  If,  how- 
ever, the  clams  are  boiled  in  this  liquor,  and  it  is  then  used, 
some  considerable  amount  of  nourishment  is  obtained.  The 
meat  of  the  .crab  is  difficult  of  d^stion,  though  so  delicate 
and  delicious  as  to  be  most  misleading  and  tempting.  Mus- 
sels are  seldom  eaten  with  us,  and  are  the  most  difficult  of 
any  shell  fish  to  digest.  Scallops  are  very  eatable  and  seldom 
hurtful. 

Crustaceans,  like  all  fish,  though,  perhaps,  in  a  g^reater  de- 
gree, cause  symptoms  so  severe  in  some  persons  as  to  appear 
like  veritable  poisoning.  This  susceptibility  is,  however,  purely 
constitutional,  and  for  such  people  fish  is  quite  unfit  as  an 
article  of  food.  There  is  a  prevalent  idea  that  all  shell  fish 
are,  at  certain  seasons,  poisonous,  or  at  least  hurtful.  This 
prejudice  is  not  founded  upon  fact,  as  they  are  as  harmless 
during  the  months  "without  an  r"  as  at  any  other  time. 
Most  fish  spawn  during  May  and  June,  and  the  spawning 
season  does  not  exceed  a  month  or  six  weeks.  Just  previous 
and  up  to  the  time  of  spawning,  the  fish  is  fatter  and  better 
than  ever.  During  and  directly  after  the  spawning  time,  they 
are  less  plump  and  therefore  less  desirable. 

The  selection  of  fish  is  of  the  first  importance,  as  upon  its 
condition  depends  its  healthfulness  as  well  as  its  flavor. 
Leave  this  as  little  as  possible  to  the  fishmonger,  or  servant, 
unless  well  convinced  of  the  honesty  of  the^jne,  and  tlie  good 
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judgment  of  the  other.  To  a  certain  extent,  modern  facilities 
for  keeping  have  rendered  it  possible  for  us  to  have  a  fish 
which  is  entirely  out  of  season  upon  our  tables  in  excellent, 
if  not  perfect,  condition.  This  is,  however,  only  for  the  rich ; 
the  poor,  and  moderately  well  to  do,  must  content  them- 
selves with  the  luxury  of  absolute  freshness.  There  are  a 
good  many  ways  of  judging  of  this,  which  apply  to  fish  in 
general.  Soon  after  it  is  caught,  rigor  mortis  sets  in,  and  the 
fish  becomes  firm  and  inflexible ;  this  after  a  time  passes, 
when  it  becomes  pliable  and  flabby.  You  may  then  be  sure 
that  it  has  passed  perfection, Tven  if  it  has  not  become  spoiled. 
The  gills  of  a  fish  fresh  caught  are  red,  and  the  eye  round  and 
bright.  Reject  at  once  and  relentlessly  the  fish  from  which 
the  eyes  have  been  removed,  as  there  is  no  more  certain  sign 
of  the  stale  fish,  and  also  of  the  dishonest  tradesman. 

Lobsters  may  be  judged  by  the  state  of  the  eye,  and  if  the 
small  purse-like  appendages  spring  into  place  on  being  lifted 
the  fish  is  fresh ;  the  tail  also  will  be  springy.  In  selecting, 
the  male  lobster  is  considered  better;  it  may  be  known  by  its 
narrow  tail  and  greater  number  of  claws.  The  female,  how- 
ever, contains  the  esfs,  which  are  desirable  for  sauces. 
Heavy  lobsters  are  best,  and  those  of  medium  length. 
This  same  length  is  now  decreed  by  law,  fortunately  for  our 
fast  decreasing  supply,  and  "short"  lobsters  are  an  illegal 
article  of  commerce.  A  lobster  should  not  be  eaten  if  over 
eighteen  hours  out  of  the  water,  and  it  deteriorates  rapidly 
after  the  first  six.  Canned  lobsters  and  shrimps  are  among 
the  best  of  all  canned  goods,  but  care  is  needed  in  selection 
here  also.  The  condition  of  the  contents  may  be  judged 
from  the  appearance  of  the  can ;  it  must  be  perfectly  air- 
tight, if  not  so,  the  can  will  at  once  proclaim  it  by  bulging  at 
the  ends;  this  shows  that  gas  is  being  generated  within,  and 
this  same  gas  is  the  result  of  decomposition ;  the  contents 
being  good,  will  be  known  a  level  or  a  little  depressed  sur- 
face. This  is  true  of  all  canned  goods.  Lobster,  salmon, 
shrimps,  and  so  forth,  which  are  bottled,  are  more  expensive, 
but  there  is  less  danger  than  with  tinned  goods. 

Oysters  afford  many  a  desirable  dish  for  the  Lenten  season. 
These  and  clams,  when  removed  from  the  shells,  may  be 
called  fresh,  in  ordinary  winter  weather,  for  the  larger  part 
of  a  week,  but  they  soon  lose  their  best  flavor,  and  for  perfec- 
tion cannot  be  eaten  too  soon.  Never  fail  to  discard  a  broken 
clam  before  cooking,  for  you  cannot  know  when  the  shell  was 
shattered,  and  the  blow  will  have  killed  the  fish.  The  food 
of  some  fish  largely  influences  its  flavor;  with  fresh  water 
flsh,  as  perch,  pickerel  and  fresh-water  eels,  this  is  a^^rent 
in  their  somewhat  muddy  taste,  which  is  thought  in  its  favor 
by  some  people.  An  untempting  reputation  for  voracity  is 
attributed  to  the  lobster,  but  he  does  not  deserve  it;  on  the 
contrary  be  is  a  small  eater,  and  shuns  impure  things  as  a 
food,  although  he  is  a  curious  gentleman  and  investigates 
eversrthing  he  finds  upon  the  bottom.  The  cod  is  far  less 
particular,  and  will,  indeed,  help  himself  to  almost  anything, 
which  makes  him  more]desirable  when  caught  of!  a  rocky  head- 
land or  some  way  "  off  shore."  The  eel,  though  an  untempt- 
ing fish  to  many  people,  is  yet  a  fastidious  one,  and  he  is  so 
neat  in  his  table  habits,  as  to  reject  contemptuously  the  trap, 
however  -well  baited,  which  has  not  been  washed  and  sunned 
before  setting.  The  blue-fish,  though  one  of  the  most  tooth- 
some when  in  perfection,  which  it  never  is  except  very  near 
the  sea,  is  not  unworthy  of  his  title  d  "scavenger  of  the 
ocean." 

The  seasons  when  different  fish  are  available  vary,  so  that  we 
are  seldom  without  a  wide  choice,  unless  living  very  far  inland. 
In  that  case,  the  less  fortunate  person,  must  rely  during  the 
Lenten  season  upon  such  fish  as  may  be  safely  kept  upon  ice, 
of  which  the  best  are  salmon,  halibut  and  cod,  and  the  many 
varieties  of  canned  and  salted.  The  time  for  mackerel  is 


during  the  months  of  August,  September  and  October.  From 
the  twentieth  of  June  till  August,  they  are  protected  by  law. 
Cod  are  best  in  winter,  though  to  be  had  at  any  time.  In 
May  and  June  halibut  are  finest ;  the  season  for  salmon  is  sum- 
mer. Pickerel  are  best  in  winter,  and  are  caught  through  the 
ice.   Shad  are  most  delicious  in  the  spring  and  summer. 

The  cheapest  and  most  available  fish  in  our  eastern  mar- 
kets for  the  Lenten  season,  are  cod  and  haddock,  though  at 
the  sea,  hake,'nearly  as  good,  brings  two  cents  per  pound  less. 
Haddock  brings  about  eight  cents,  while  cod  brings  from  ten 
to  twelve  in  the  season.  Halibut  is  a  hearty  and  substantial, 
although  more  expensive  fish,  and  a  piece  weighing  four 
pounds,  and  costing,  in  the  Lenten  season,  from  twenty  to 
thirty  cents,  will  furnish  an  ample  dinner  for  six  or  seven 
persons. 

I  have  left  the  important  subject  of  salt  and  dried  fish  to 
take  it  by  itself.  These  aie  regarded  as  palatable,  and  eco- 
nomical as  well.  This  is  true  to  but  a  certain  extent.  The 
processes  of  salting  and  drying,  eliminate  a  laige  part  of  the 
nutritive  properties,  besides  rendering  it  more  difficult  for  the 
digestive  juices  to  act  upon  the  toi^hened  fiber.  This,  how- 
ever, the  juices  of  the  healthy  and  strong  stomach  are  capable 
of  doing,  and  for  such  salted  fish  is  suitable,  though  it  is  nec- 
essary to  consume  a  greater  amount,  or  to  supply  the  nourish- 
ment in  some  other  way.  For  the  delicate  digestion,  and  for 
those  who  need  nourishment  concentrated,  this  class  of  fish 
food  is  not  useful.  Among  these,  first  stands  salt  cod.  The 
selection  of  this  is  not  so  simple  a  matter  as  it  would  at  first 
appear,  if  the  best  is  desired.  In  the  first  place  select  a  fisk^ 
not  a  box  of  square  packages,  boneless,  and,  alas !  often  t;^te- 
less,  as  well.  You  are  paying  a  good  price,  and  think  you  are 
getting  the  best  the  market  affords.  This  is  possibly  so ;  we 
do  not  deny  that  it  may  ^  of  the  first  quality,  but  in  choos- 
ing a  whole  fish  you  have  some  marked  characteristics  to 
guide  you  to  a  judicious  selection,  and  your  two  or  three 
cents  per  pound  may  be  spent  to  better  advantage,  even  if 
there  is  "more  waste"  in  this  choice.  If  near  the  sea  you 
have  an  advantage,  as  you  are  more  likely  to  find  what  are 
known  as  shore-cured  fish ;  these  are  caught  "  off  shore,"  say, 
in  the  early  morning,  and  the  salting  process  is  begun  durii^ 
the  same  day.  The  "pickle  fish,"  caught  upon  a  cruise,  are 
put  into  a  very  strong  pickle  where  they  lie  and  soak.  These 
are  often  more  tempting  in  appearance,  as  they  are  white  and 
limber.  The  "shore  fish  "  are  split,  well  cleaned,  salted— not 
too  much — with  good  clean  salt,  piled  one  upon  another  for  a 
sufiicient  time,  then  dried  in  the  sun.  This  fish  is  known  by 
its  stiffness  and  pinky  color.  "  Dunfish "  is  esteemed  a 
delicacy  by  some  people  who  like  the  rank,  strong  taste  it 
has  from  being  long  kept.  In  buying  all  fish,  of  dried  or 
salted  varieties,  look  carefully  at  the  "napes."  The  fish  is 
cut  open  through  the  belly,  and  thus,  when  fiattened,  the 
outer  edges  are  the  "  napes."  If  these  are  clean,  and  free 
from  blood  spots,  be  sure  your  fish  has  been  carefully  cleaned 
and  dressed.  Next  look  for  a  thick  fish.  When  you  come 
upon  a  number  of  good  specimens,  which  you  will  soon  learn 
to  discover  in  a  large  heap  of  poorer  ones,  it  is  well  to  buy 
more  in  quantity,  as,  besides  a  better  article,  you  will  pay  a 
less  price. ' 

The  unappetizing  way  in  which  the  ordinary  cook  keeps 
her  salt  codfish,  in  any  available  spot  of  cellar  or  pantry,  often 
in  close  contact  with  furnace-dust  and  ashes,  reminds  me  to 
mention  an  excellent  way  to  improve  upon  her's.  Take  a  dean 
barrel,  put  in  a  small  quantity  of  hay,  lay  in  a  fish,  and 
another  layer  of  hay,  until  your  fish  is  provided  for.  This 
will  keep  it  perfectly  for  almost  any  length  of  time,  and  it 
will  be  clean  and  sweet. 

It  is  a  whim  of  some  cooks  that  water  being  the  native  ele- 
ment of  the  creature,  it  is  best,  upon  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  fish, 
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to  plunge  it  into  water,  than  which  no  worse  method  can  be 
found.  Neither  should  it,  or  any  other  food,  be  placed  in  di- 
rect contact  with  ice.  Clean  carefully,  sprinkle  with  salt,  in- 
side and  out,  and  place  upon  a  pUiU  or  flatter  in  the  re- 
frigerator. 

The  cook  has  much  to  do  with  the  making  or  marring  of 
even  the  best  fish.  If  it  b  to  be  boiled,  let  the  water  be  well 
salted,  and  boiling;  the  fish  should  then  be  tied  in  a  clean 
cloth,  or  better,  a  piece  of  fine  fish-net  kept  for  the  purpose, 
and  cooked  until  the  flakes  separate  easily.  Some  people  ap- 
prove of  using  salt,  or  rather  sea-water,  for  sea  fish,  claiming 
that  the  hardness  of  the  water  causes  it  to  be  less  solvent  in 
the  action,  and  thus  making  the- flesh  firmer.  Never  fry  fish 
until  the  lard  is  boiling  hot  Oysters  in  stews  or  broiled 
should  cook  only  till  they  curl,  as  a  lot^er  time  makes  them 
tough  and  tasteless.  Clams  should  boil  or  steam  in  their  own 
liquor,  only  enough  water  being  added  to  prevent  the  bottom 
shells  from  burning.  Mrs.  Child,  from  whose  excellent  cook- 
book I  shall  copy  a  recipe  later,  says  it  is  well,  after  broiling 
salt  cod,  mackerel,  or  herrings,  to  put  in  a  dish  and  cover  for 
a  few  moments  with  boiling  water,  tiien  pour  it  off,  brown  a 
little  more,  and  butter.  This  removes  fishiness  and  makes 
tender. 

Salt  cod  should  be  soaked  free  from  salt  before  using.  To  do 
this,  the  best  way  is  to  place  on  back  of  the  stove,  in  a  saucepan 
of  cold  water ;  let  it  «mmer,  but  never  beil\  change  the  water 
now  and  then,  adding,  of  course,  boiling  water.  Boiling  any 
salt  fish  makes  it  too  tough  for  use. 

Salmon  and  mackerel  are  good  either  boiled  or  broiled. 
To  boil  mackerel  is  not  common  except  by  the  sea,  where  it 
is  mjich  liked,  with  melted  butter  as  a  sauce.  Cod  is  better 
boiled,  haddock  fried.  Perch  and  smelts  are  Fried.  Perch 
should  have  the  fins  removed,  thusf  is  taken  a  large  number  of 
bones.  Perch  should  not  be  skinned.  Better  than  Indian 
meal  for  them  is  a  batter  of  egg  and  flour.  Eels  are  fried  in 
batter  or  meal ;  also  flounders  aiid  cusk. 

Clams  are  excellent  in  chowder,  fritters,  stewed  or  from  the 
shelL  The  sauce  for  clams  is  melted  butter  with  pepper, 
vinegar  and  salt  to  taste. 

Oystera  are  served  in  so  many  ways  that  it  is  hard  to  say 
which  is  best,  but  high  authority  declares  that  only  when  just 
landed,  and  devouring  them  from  the  shell  may  the  epicure 
taste  them  in  their  perfection.  If  oysters  are  to  be  used 
where  the  person  has  a  very  delicate  stomach,  it  is  well  to 
take  out  the  hard  part  or  muscle,  leaving  the  soft  part  which 
is  the  liver. 

Lobsters  are  delicious  when  just  boiled,  but  even  more  so 
when  broiled  before  they  have  been  cooked  at  all. 

At  a  dinner  where  fish  is  served  as  a  course,  it  comes  be- 
tween soup  and  the  third  course.  Among  sauces  proper  for 
fish  are  Tartare,  Hollandaise,  sauce,  Tomato,  Lobster, 
Parsley,  M&itre  d'  -Hotel  butter,  and  Sherry  sauce,  recipes  for 
which  may  be  found  in  Mtss  Parloa's  excellent  books.  Of 
these  sauces  Hollandaise  and  eg^  are  particularly  good  with 
boiled  fish,  while  M&itre  d*  Hotel,  Butter  sauce,  Tartare  and 
Sheny  sauce  suit  broiled  or  fried  fish. 

A  well-garnished  dish  is  certainly  more  appetizing.  Olives 
make  a  good  garnish  for  boiled  fish ;  parsley  is  always  suitable. 
Nasturtium  blossoms,  leaves  and  seeds  are  pretty  with  sal- 
mon or  mackerel.  Slices  of  hard-boiled  egg  are  common, 
and  slices  of  pickled  or  fresh  cucumber  are  also  suitable. 
Notwithstanding  that  a  well-garnished  dish  is  a  thing  of 
beauty,  do  not  overdo  it;  neither  do  so  inappropriately. 
Jelly,  which  garnishes  game  well,  would  be  absurd  with  fish, 
n  available,  delicate  sea-weeds  are  a  lovely  garnish  for  raw 
oysters. 

There  are  many  fish  sets  to  be  bad  now,  but  these  ii^> 
of  course,  a  luxury.   If  fortunate  enov^h  to  possess 


do  not  hide  the  beauty  of  your  platter  with  the  usual  napkin, 
but  drain  the  fish  carefully  before  serving.  Fried  fish  must 
be  laid  upon  absorbent  paper  or  cloth,  before  it  is  brought  to 
the  table.  Oyster  plates  are  now  seldom  used  for  raw 
oysters  ;  any  plate  will  do,  and  the  prettiest  bowl  for  them  is 
as  always  a  block  of  ice. 

By  care,  the  flakes  of  fish  may  be  separated  in  serving.  Do 
not  help  any  person  largely  when  fish  serves  as  a  course.  No 
vegetable  is  served  with  fish  excepting  potatoes,  and  these 
are  boiled,  never  mashed.  Fish  should  never  be  touched 
with  a  steel  knife.  If  fish-knives  are  not  provided,  it  should 
be  manipulated  with  a  common  silver  fork  and  a.  bit  of 
bread.  Small  "fingers'*  of  brown  bread,  slightly  buttered, 
are  served  with  fish.  Wine,  if  any  is  used,  should  be  sherry 
or  Madeira,  and  its  temperature  should  be  tiiat  of  the  room. 
The  use  of  salt,  pepper,  and  vinegar  with  shell-fish,  has  a 
wise  foundation,  as  these  stimulate  the  gastric  juices,  thus 
aiding  digestion. 

Of  the  myriad  methods  of  cooking,  the  following  are 
selected  either  on  account  of  their  excellence  or  for  being 
slightly  uncommon.  From  Mrs.  Lydia  Maria  Child's  own 
copy  of  her  "  Frugal  Housewife "  I  copy  the  recipe  for 
chowder : 
Fish  Chowder. 

"  Four  pounds  of  fish,  half  a  dozen  slices  of  salt  pork,  put  into  the 
pot.  When  done  very  brown,  take  pork  out,  put  In  a  layer  of  fish 
cut  lengthwise,  then  a  layer  of  crackers,  small  onions  and  potatoes 
sliced  thin,  mixed  with  bits  of  fried  pork;  then  a  layer  of  fish,  and 
BO  on.  Strew  a  little  salt  and  pepper  over  each  layer;  over  the 
wbi^e  pour  a  bowl  of  flour  and  water,  enongh  to  come  even  with 
the  surface.  Add  a  sliced  lemon  and  a  capful  of  tomato  catsup. 
A  few  dams  are  an  addition.  Cover  so  that  no  steam  esc^tes." 
Oyster  Patea. 

Fill  pftt^  cases  with  the  following  mixture :  Cut  the  liver  from 
the  oysters,  chop  (not  too  fine),  and  add  an  equal  quantity  of  brown 
bread  crumhs,  a  little  chopped  parsley,  salt,  pepper  and  lemon- 
juice  to  taste.  Thicken  a  little  soup-stock  or  oyster-brolh  and  stir 
enough  into  the  mixture  to  make  it  like  very  thick  cream.  Serve 
very  hot  and  garnish  with  olives  and  parsley. 
[.x)b8ter.  Baked. 

Cut  the  meat  in  small  bits,  put  a  layer  of  it  into  a  baking-dish 
with  pepper  and  salt,  spread  a  layer  of  crumbs,  then  small  bits  of 
butter ;  repeat  till  the  dish  is  filled.  Pour  over  all  some  milk  in 
which  the  shells  and  an  onion  have  been  bcnled.  Bake  ten 
minutes.  Pin  a  napkin  around  the  dish  and  set  upon  a  pbtter. 

Boiled  Cod  with  Olive  Sauoe. 

Boil  a  piece  of  codfish ;  after  boiling,  set  upon  a  dish  where  it 
will  keep  hot,  and  squeeze  the  juice  of  three  lemons  over  it.  Pre- 
pare a  drawn  butter  sauce  and  cut  into  it  slices  of  olives. 

An  excellent  way  to  utilize  this  and  the  remains  of  sauce  is 
to  combine  with  nearly  as  much  cold,  boiled  potato,  pour 
over  the  sauce  and  serve  on  slices  of  brown  bread. 
Ftsh  Hash. 

Take  of  cold  boiled  vegetables— potatoes,  beets,  carrots,  turnips 
and  parsnips — equal  parts,  pick  previously  freshened  salt  fish  one- 
half  as  much  as  there  are  vegetables,  flavor  slightly  with  onion, 
pei^r  and  salt,  add  a  bit  of  butter  and  fry  with  no  water  till 
brown.  Serve  portions  on  slices  of  toast  Iidd  on  a  platter. 
Broiled  Salt  Cod  or  Smoked  Halibut. 

Broil  the  fish,  [rfunge  in  txriling  water,  butter,  spread  with 
chopped  cucumbers  (pickled).  Serve  with  Inked  potatoes. 

Boiled  Mackerel  or  Cuek. 

Boil  a  whole  fish.   Lay  in  a  bed  of  parsley  and  pour  over  It  a 
slightly  thickened  sauce  of  melted  butter  with  a  couple  of  spoon- 
fuls of  chopped  parsley  mixed  in  it. 
Flah  Scollop. 

If  two  kinds  of  fish  are  left  in  the  larder,  use  exactly  as  directed 
for  baked  lobster,  using  stock  in  place  of  milk  to  moisten  with. 

Broiled  Oysters  with  Crumbs. 

Take  one  pint  of  oysters  and  broil  carefully.  Have  ready  one- 
half  [Hnt  of  crumbs  of  bread  (fine)  which  have  been  prepared  in  the 
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following  way :  Put  a  teaspoonful  ol  butter  into  a  sauce-pan  which 
has  been  rubbed  with  oniou ;  pour  in  crumbs  and  fry  brown. 
Squeeze  over  the  crumbs  the  juice  of  two  lemons  and  heat  j^aia. 
Now  add  a  teaspoonful  oi  very  finely  chopped  ChiH  sauce.  Mix 
these  with  the  brtnled  oysters,  and  serve  at  once. 

Halibut  or  Cod  Cutlets. 

Have  the  iishdealer  cut  halibut  into  cutlets  of  a  size  suitable 
each  for  one  person.  Boil  in  separate  cloths ;  lay  upon  platter  and 
pour  upon  each  a  spoonful  of  drawn  butter  sauce  in  which  one  tea- 
spoonful each  of  pickled  capers,  onions  and  cucumbers  have  been 
mixed.  Garnish  with  tiny  ghericins. 

Cooklnff  Plah— Indian  Mathod. 

Take  any  whole  fish,  make  a  thick  mixture  of  yellow  day  and 
water.  After  the  fish  is  cleaned  (the  Indian  dispensed  with  the 
cleaning)  cover  with  tlie  paste,  bury  in  hot  ashes,  and  bake. 
The  clay  will  break  ofiE  from  the  fish  and  it  will  be  found  delidoos. 
This  may  be  done  in  the  oven  and  the  paste  may  be  of  flour. 

Before  closing  I  will  allude  to  some  of  the  fish  suitable  for  the 
/ak^  tie  resistance  of  a  Lenten  dinner.  A  piece  of  cod  weigh- 
ing four  pounds  will  be  enough  for  a  dinner  for  six  persons 
and  will  cost  forty  cents ;  a  fraction  less  than  seven  cents  per 
head  ;  by  the  addition  of  four  and  a  half  pounds  of  potato  at 
a  cost  of  about  eight  cents,  and  a  sauce  made  of  three  ounces 
of  butter  at  say  six  cents,  a  dinner  ample,  nourishing  and 
appetizing  may  be  served  six  peraons  at  a  cost  of  fifty-four 
cents,  or  eight  cents  apiece.  Haddock  usually  brings  two 
cents  less,  so  its  use  may  lessen  the  sum  total. 

Again,  oysters  are  considered  a  luxury,  but  consider  it  in 
this  way :  Three  pints  of  oysters  at  a  cost  of  sixty  cents,  three 
pints  of  milk  at  ten  cents,  three  ounces  of  butter  at  six  cents, 
will  give  an  ample  dinner  to  six  persons,  with  the  addition  of 
a  few  crackers,  and  will  not  cost  more  than  sevenQr-six  cents, 
or  not  quite  thirteen  cents  per  head. 

To  those  of  moderate  means  I  would  say,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  procure  for  a  fish  course  at  a  dinner,  fish  so  much  out  of 
season  or  so  difficult  to  obtain  as  to  be  a  rarity.  Thus  in 
February  or  March,  a  well-arranged  dish  of  cod  is  as  elegant 
at  ten  or  twelve  cents  a  pound,  as  is  salmon  at  fifty,  the 
elegance  lying  much  more  in  the  cooking  and  serving  than  in 
the  rarity.  Besides  this,  the  enjoyment  of  the  hostess  and  the 
compliment  Jo  her  guests  will  be  greater  on  the  one  hand  if 
she  is  sure  her  entertainment  is  within  her  means,  and  on  the 
other  if  they  feel  the  true  spirit  of  hospitality  which  gives 
freely  that  which  it  has  a  right  to  give,  rather  than  that  of 
lavish  extravagance,  or  a  vulgar  desire  to  have  the  feast  un- 
common at  an  expense  of  which  neither  the  purse  nor  the 
self-respect  of  the  hostess  should  bear  the  strain. 

  — Awia  Sawyer. 

OrlBintl  (q  Good  Housexbepino. 

THIS  TEAB'S  5EST. 

"  There  are  no  birds  in  last  year's  nest ; " 

We  quote  the  words  and  sigh. 
But  look  I  the  elm  tree  lifts  to  rest 

Its  branches  'gainst  the  sky 
With  budding  burgeon  red  as  flame — 
Thonght  of  beauty  too  great  for  nime. 

"  There  are  no  Inrds  in  last  yeu-'s  nest :" 

Our  hearts  are  sore  and  sad. 
But  wait  I  within  the  world's  brown  breast 

Hides  life  to  make  ns  glad, 
And  winds  that  lately  blew  so  chill 
Come  sweeping  cheerily  o'er  the  hlU. 

"There  are  no  birds  in  last  year's  nest.*" 

Eyes  droop  with  unshed  tears. 
But  hark  I  yon  blue  bird  swells  his  breast 

To  pipe  a  song  which  cheers. 
Turn  heart,  to  meet  the  future's  rest- 
There  xnll  be  Inrds  in  tkit  year's  nest. 

— Mary  Clark  Huntington. 


Original  in  Good  Hodsbkbbpihg. 

WHERE  THE  SOHEW  TAB  LOOSE, 

A  Dusty  Talx. 

Dost,  thou  art  an  impalpable  thing. 
Floating  about  as  on  tireless  wing, 
Filling  each  corner  and  crevice  and  crack, 
Brush  as  you  may,  it  comes  drifting  back. 

Bane  of  good  housekeeping^  from  whence  comest  t||0a  ? 
Thy  infinitesimal  atoms  are  formed  when,  and  how  ? 
Thou  art  older  than  man,  in  the  Good  Book  we  leam 
Man  was  made  from  the  dust,  and  to  dast  must  return. 

Like  the  traditional  vase,  in  its  shattered  fall. 
Whose  odor  of  roses  clings  to  it  all. 

Yon  may  sweep,  yon  may  dust,  yon  may  brush  as  yon  will. 
Thy  fine,  minute  particles  remain  with  us  still. 

HARRY  and  I  had  been  married,  not  so  very  many 
years,  but  long  enough  to  leam  that  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  solid  reality  as  well  as  idealism,  in 
keeping  house  together.  Now  Harry  is  just  the 
pink  of  neatness,  always  looks  as  if  he  had  stepped  from  a 
band-box ;  and  I  will  be  free  to  confess  that  at  the  time  (rf  oor 
marriage  my  talents  in  the  housekeeping  line  had  either  not 
developed  or  had  been  sadly  neglected,  and  I  looked  upon 
housework  as  the  greatest  of  all  afflictions. 

*'  Ought  not  to  have  gotten  married,"  I  hear  some  good 
housekeeper  say.  Well,  girls  will  get  married,  even  if  they 
are  know-nothings. 

Harry's  salary  would  not  pennit  of  keeping  even  one  small 
girl  as  help,  so  I  bravely  did  the  best  I  could. '  One  by 
one  I  mastered  its  details,  but  sweeping  proved  my  great- 
est stumbling-block.  Sweep  I  could  not  and  do  it  right 
Instead  of  the  smooth,  even  strokes  that  leave  cleaoliness  be- 
hind, my  broom  would  catch  and  twist,  sending  the  dust 
whirling  and  floating  around  like  a  cloud.  Those  days  were 
martyrdom  to  both  Harry  and  myself ;  and  although  he  said 
nothing  detrimental  to  me,  he  developed  a  very  strong  admi- 
ration for  our  neighbor,  Mrs.  C,  or  rather  her  ways.  He 
sang  her  praises  constantly;  talked  of  her  quickoess,  her 
neat  attire,  and  especially  her  readiness  to  go  out  with  her 
husband  on  all  and  every  occasion.  She  was  a  leading  mem- 
ber in  a  church,  president  of  several  societies,  and  dear 
knows  what  all,  and  yet  did  all  her  own  housework. 

"  There's  a  screw  loose  somewhere,  Harry  Barton,"  said  I 
one  day  when  he  had  been  more  ardent  than  usual  in  her 
praises.  "There's  no  living  woman  can  do  her  work  well 
and  gad  as  that  woman  has  since  we  lived  here.  You  mark 
my  word  there's  a  screw  loose  somewhere." 

Some  days  later  I,  with  head  sheathed  in  dust-cap,  and 
dust-brush  and  dust-cloth  in  hand,  was  vainly  wondering 
where  all  the  dust  could  come  from  day  after  day.  I  had 
dusted  so  thoroughly  but  yesterday,  and  here  it  was  all  back 
again,  thicker  than  ever.  But  I  went  at  it  again,  and  as  the 
particles  glistened  in  the  sunlight,  the  lines  that  head  my 
story  suggested  themselves.  That  afternoon  I  had  occasion 
to  call  upon  our  neighbor  and  found  her  at  home.  That 
evening  I  met  Hany  at  the  door  with  a  look  of  triumph  upon 
my  face.  I  could  hardly  wait  for  him  to  take  off  his  great 
coat  in  the  hall ;  when  after  a  kiss  and  a  welcome  I  pounced 
upon  him  (literally  speaking)  with  "  I've  solved  the  mysteiy." 
"  What  mystery  ? "  he  asked  innocently. 
"  Why,  the  mystery  you  are  always  talking  about — Mrs.  C-'s 
wonderful  abilities.  I  called  there  this  afternoon,  and  she 
don^t  keep  the  comers  dean  /*' 

Several  years  have  passed  since  then,  and  I  have  learned 
both  patience  and  how  to  sweep,  but  the  dust  is  a  mystery 
and  a  trial  to  me  stilt,  and  I  still  despairingly  ask, 

**  Bane  of  good  housekeeping,  from  whence  comest  thou?  " 

—Ella  S/urtevant  Weik. 
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UrifiiMl  In  Good  HovsaUBFiMO. 

PASTE,  aLUE  AHD  OBHEIT. 
Thbir  Un  m  thi  Hovbkhold— How  thet  ark  Made  and  Apflikix 


?5^UCILAGE  answers  it 
^;^t?;>    the  household,  but  1 


Its  purpose  in 
has  its  objec- 
tions. In  buying  mucilage,  the 
best  should  be  selected,  as  it  is 
well  worth  the  difference  in  price. 
A  useful  paste  can  be  made  of 
gum  tragacantb  and  water,  or  of 
gum  arable  and  water.  It  may 
be  agreeably  scented,  and  can 
be  kept  from  souring  by  adding 
a  little  ground  cloves.  An  ex- 
cellent paste  can  be  made  by 
boiling  rice  powder  in  water  until  it  attains  the  proper  con- 
sistency. It  is  better  than  Aour  paste  and  costs  very  little 
more.  .It  is  a  clean  paste  to  work  with,  and  is  largely  used  in 
scrap  pasting  and  in  "  raising  "  books,  the  name  given  to  the 
interpolating  of  portraits,  autograph  letters  and  engravings 
of  people  and  places  referred  to  in  the  text  The  surfaces  of 
both  the  articles  to  be  united  should  not  be  covered  with 
paste,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  glue  and  cement. 

A  serviceable  liquid  glue,  always  ready  for  use,  is  made  by 
soaking  thin,  transparent  flakes  of  the  best  quality  of  glue  in 
alcohol.  The  glue  should  be  broken  into  fine  pieces,  adding 
just  enough  of  the  spirits  to  cover  it  It  should  stand  twenty- 
four  hours,  during  which  time  it  should  be  stirred  and  more 
spirits  added  until  it  is  the  consistency  of  paste.  Then  put  it 
into  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  and  keep  it  well  corked.  Though 
not  a  strong  glue,  it  is  good  for  ail  light  materials,  and  is 
ready  for  immediate  use,  as  it  requires  do  melting. 

In  making  glue,  such  as  cabinet-makers  use,  purchase  the 
best  quality,  as  there  is  a  good  deal  of  inferior  glue  in  the 
market.  Break  the  glue  into  quite  small  pieces,  put  them 
into  a  perfectly  clean  glue  pot,  pour  on  enough  cold  water  to 
cover  the  glue,  and  let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours.  If  any 
water  remains  it  should  be  poured  off.  Fill  the  outer  pot  with 
water,  but  not  enough  so  as  to  cause  it  to  overrun  into  the 
smaller  pot  when  it  is  placed  in  it.  Put  it  on  the  fire,  and 
when  the  glue  is  melted  it  is  ready  for  use.  The  outer  vessel, 
filled  with  water,  is  designed  to  keep  the  glue  from  burning. 
The  glue  will  be  much  stronger  if  soaked  in  malt  vinegar  in- 
stead of  water. 

Shellac  cement  is  made  of  two  parts  shellac  and  one  part  of 
Venetian  turpentine,  fused  together  and  formed  into  sticks. 
In  mending  glass  or  china,  warm  the  latter  enough  to  melt 
the  stick  on  the  edges  of  the  piece  to  be  mended.  Diamond 
cement  is  also  used  for  mending  glass,  china  and  earthenware, 
and  is  made  by  adding  a  little  gum  ammoniac  to  isinglass  dis- 
solved in  weak  spirits.  Put  it  in  a  bottle  and  keep  it  well 
corked.  The  handles  of  knives  and  forks  can  be  mended 
with  resin.  The  hollow  in  the  handle  is  filled  with  powdered 
resin,  the  iron  stalk  is  made  red  hot  and  thrust  into  the  handle, 
where  it  will  remain  firmly  fixed  after  it  has  cooled.  Plaster 
of  Paris  should  be  kept  in  every  household,  as  it  is  excellent 
for  mending  lamp  stands,  spar,  bronze,  etc  In  mending  a 
lamp  which  has  become  loosened  from  its  metal  socket,  thor- 
oughly wash  and  dry  the  socket  and  the  reservoir.  Remove 
the  old  cement,  and  see  that  the  plaster  is  finely  powdered. 
Mix  it  with  water  until  it  becomes  the  consistency  of  thick 
cxeam,  then  line  the  socket  with  it  and  press  the  reservoir  into 
its  place.  Remove  with  a  knife  and  rag  any  plaster  that  has 
overflowed,  and  let  the  plaster  set  thonnighly  before  nsiog 
the  lamp. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  economy  to  mend  broken  articles,  and 
it  is  a  satisfaction  to  the  householder  to  be  able  to  do  \^  jjjm- 


self.  Do  not  be  too  impatient  and  meddle  with  the  mended 
article  before  the  glue  is  set.  While  it  may  seem  hard  on  the 
exterior,  the  interior  may  still  be  soft  Allow  at  least  three 
days  for  the  glue  to  set  In  gluing  wood,  for  which  glue  is 
chiefly  used,  the  glue  should  be  put  on  with  a  soft  brush,  so 
as  not  to  injure  the  fiber  of  the  wood.  It  is  very  necessary 
that  the  parts  glued  should  be  rigidly  kept  in  their  places 
unril  the  glue  is  perfectly  hardened.  The  parts  can  be  kept 
t<^ther  with  a  vice,  with  clamps,  with  twine  or  wire,  or  by 
wedging  them  between  heavy  articles.  In  cementing  broken 
china,  etc.,  the  broken  parts  must  also  be  well  kept  together. 
If  the  fractures  are  numerous,  one  piece  should  be  joined  to 
another  and  thoroughly  hardened  before  attempting  to  put 
any  more  to  it.  It  is  very  difficult  to  keep  in  place  a  number 
of  pieces  glued  at  the  same  time,  and  the  job  is  rarely  satis- 
factory. 

 zJ^rank  H,  Stauffsr. 

Original  in  Good  Hovsbkbspimg. 

THE  OOKZVO  OF  SFBIV0. 

"  For  so  He  glretii  His  belored  sleep."— /*j«/mi  is?:  >• 
While  the  weary  world  was  sleepiDg, 

Came  the  Spring; 
No  one  heard  the  softeit  ruatle 

Of  his  wing. 

E'en  the  tall  trees,  with  their  branches 

Reaching  high, 
Saw  her  not  as  down  she  floated, 

From  the  sky. 
And  the  little  sparrows,  sleeping, 

Did  not  know, 
When  the  Winter,  half  reluctant, 

Tamed  to  go. 

All  the  little  flowents  ilumbered 

In  their  bed. 
Heard  not  Spring's  soft  dainty  footsteps 

Overhead; 
Only  little  riolet,  dreaming, 

Seemed  to  ittr 
Aad  to  reach  her  tiny  petals, 

Up  to  her.  ^ 

Softly  came  the  South  wind  whispering 

In  my  ear, 
"Say  no  more  'The  Spring  is  coming,' 

Spring  is  here  I " 
'*  Soon  the  leaf-buds  will  be  swelling 

On  the  trees ; 
Soon,  the  violet's  sweet  odor 

Scent  the  Iveeze ; " 
"  Soon,  the  waking  earth  will  don  her 

Robe  of  green, 
And  the  flowers  of  fairest  hu« 

Again  ht  seen ; " 

"  Red  and  golden  tulips 

WUlqipear. 
And  the  hyacinth's  sweet  bell 

Well  hear;" 

"  Birds  with  carols  load  will 

Fill  the  air. 
And  each  tongne  will  say  that 

Earth  is  fair." 

"  Let  your  wauting  heart  awake 

And  sing ; 
God  has  wrought  the  miracle 

Of  Spring  1" 
Then,  I  thought.  His  promise 

He  doth  keep, 
"Giveth  His  beloved. 

In  their  sleep;" 
And  this  sweet  return  of  Spring 

Doth  prove. 
That  His  power  Is  equaled  ^ 

By  Hi,  lPnlD,g,t,zed  by  U^^R^^ity^- 
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Original  In  Good  Housekeeping. 

A  WIFE  WHO  ££FT  EES  HOUSE  WELL, 

And  tub  Consequent  Otrrcous  of  Good  Fortune. 

HREE  of  the  directors  of  the  "Great 
Magnet"  Car  Wheel  Company  were 
holding  an  informal  meeting  in  Jan- 
uary, 1 884.  The  business  of  the  *'  Great 
Magnet"  was  increasing  to  a  degree 
which  taxed  the  Hamstead  works  be- 
yond their  capacity,  and  this  circum- 
stance decided  the  board  in  their  half 
decision  to  build  shops  on  a  large  scale 
in  the  town  of  Drawman.  The  Ham- 
stead  works  were  no  credit  to  the 
"Great  Magnet"  Company,  and  the 
new  shops  proposed  were  to  be  more 
extensive  in  every  way,  requiring  a 
superintendent  or  manager  who  understood  the  entire  con- 
struction of  the  "Great  Magnet"  wheel,  and  also  a  man  of 
general  business  capacity.  This  person  was  hard  to  find,  and 
names  mentioned  by  Judge  Pease,  and  Messrs.  Rudd  and 
Blake  were  all  dismissed  as  unsatisfactory. 

"  Why  is  it,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Judge,  "  that  the  man  now 
in  chaige  of  the  Hamstead  works  will  not  be  able  to  run  the  new 
shops  ?  He  oug^t  to  be  thoroi^hly  posted  by  this  time,  and  I 
like  his  appearance  when  I  meet  him  at  the  general  office." 

"He  might  suit,"  said  Mr.  Blake  meditatively,  "but  I  must 
say,  Judge,  I  do  nof  like  unpunctual  men.  Several  times  I 
have  had  appointments  with  Mr.  Wheeler  and  he  has  kept  me 
waiting.  Only  the  other  day  the  reports  of  special  work  that 
I  requested  might  be  at  the  general  pffice  at  noon  did  not 
reach  me  there  until  the  following  morning,  and  much  valu- 
able time  was  lost." 

"I  think,"  said  Judge  Pease,  "that  I  will  go  out  to  Ham- 
stead in  a  day  or  two  and  look  the  works  over  a  bit,"  which 
resolution  was  carried  into  effect. 

Ten  days  from  that  time,  at  a  talk  following  the  annual 
meeting,  Judge  Pease  told  this  story : 

"You  and  Mr.  Blake  remember,  perhaps,  Mr.  Rudd,  that  I 
spoke,  a  few  days  since,  of  visiting  Hamstead  for  a  purpose, 
and  I  hope  all  of  us,  president  and  board  of  directors,  will 
feel  sufficiently  interested  in  my  visit  to  listen  to  the  story  I 
have  to  relate  of  two  dinners.  When  I  arrived  at  the  Ham- 
stead works  one  week  ago  yesterday  I  was  much  pleased  with 
the  general  appearance  of  things ;  yards  were  in  good  order, 
machine-shop  clean,  and  office  bright  and  cheerful.  Mr. 
Wheeler,  however,  was  not  there,  but  a  bright-faced,  energetic 
looking  man  named  Willis,  who  it  seems  has  been  employed 
by  us  some  two  years  as  clerk  and  general  assistant,  under- 
took to  hunt  him  up  for  me,  and  did  so.  Wheeler  and  I  had 
some  general  conversation  relating  to  the  Hamstead  shops, 
and  he  mentioned  having  heard  of  the  proposed  new  plant  at 
Drawman.  Just  as  he  spoke  of  this  the  whistle  blew  for  twelve 
o'clock  and  Mr.  Willis  came  up  to  us,  asking  Mr.  Wheeler  if 
the  letters  were  ready  for  the  post.  On  being  told  they  were 
not,  he  changed  his  office  coat  for  another,  and  went  out.  I 
looked  at  my  watch,  told  Mr.  Wheeler  I  wished  to  take  the 
one  o'clock  train  to  the  city,  and  he  very  kindly  invited  me  to 
go  with  him  to  his  house,  which  was  near  by,  and  get  a  mouth- 
ful of  dinner  before  leaving.  I  wasn't  hungry,  but  I  thought 
I  would  like  to  see  how  himself  and  wife  lived,  so  I  accom- 
panied him.  The  house  is  a  medium-sized  frame  building,  in 
a  good-sized  yard,  and  setting  a  little  back  from  the  street. 
The  front  steps  were  muddy  and  there  was  no  door-mat.  The 
door  opened  into  a  long  hall  which  was  so  dark  I  could  scarcely 
see  where  to  step.  Mr.  Wheeler  opened  the  parlor  door  and 
ushered  me  into  a  cold  room  even  darker  than  the  hall,  and  I 
groped  my  way  to  a  chair.   He  apologized  for  leaving  me, 


but  said  he  would  call  his  wife  and  hurry  the  dinner.  I  heard 
a  door  open  somewhere  upstairs,  and  Mr.  Wheeler's  voice  say, 

'Ella,  brought  to  dinner.'   An  unintelligible  murnmr, 

followed  by  Mr.  Wheeler's  voice  saying  anxiously,  *  I  could 
not  help  it,  Ella ;  do  be  quick,'  made  me  feel  anxious  as  to  my 
welcome,  but  on  Wheeler's  reappearance  he  seemed  so  morti- 
fied at  the  cold  room  and  the  non-appearance  of  the  noon  meal 
that  I  determined  to  make  the  best  of  it,  so  we  talked  and 
'shivered  for  half  an  hour,  during  which  time  hurried  steps  and 
whispered  voices  in  an  adjoining  room  made  me  aware  of  un- 
usual preparations  being  made  in  my  honor. 

At  a  quarter  to  one,  Mrs.  Wheeler  came  into  the  parlor  and 
announced  that  lunch  was  ready.  She  is  a  woman  of  perhaps 
thirty-five,  la^  and  fair-haired,  and  what  might  have  been  a 
decent  skin  was  so  covered  with  some  kind  of  a  white  powder 
that  I  was  half  afraid  it  would  fall  off  and  sift  into  the  very 
luke-warm  soup,  (evidently  canned)  which  she  helped  from 
a  dingy,  plated  tureen.  Following  the  soup,  which  was  re- 
moved by  a  frowsy-looking  servant  with  shoes  down  at  heel, 
came  a  dish  of  six  greasy  mutton  chops,  with  soggy  boiled 
potatoes.  Next  came  some  canned  peaches  and  stale  cake 
—probably  bought  at  the  corner  bakery— and  finally  a  cup 
of  muddy  liquid  supposed  to  be  coffee  was  passed  me  by 
the  hostess,  and  dinner  was  over.  Bidding  Mrs.  Wheeler 
good  afternoon,  Mr.  Wheeler  and  I  walked  to  the  station 
where  I  took  the  two  o'clock  train  to  town,  arriving  an  hour 
too  late  for  my  afternoon  appointments. 

"Business  calling  me  to  Hamstead  two  days  later,  I  was  re- 
ceived in  the  office  by  Mr.  Willis,  who  told  me  that  Mr.  Wheeler 
was  in  attendance  at  a  funeral  that  day,  but  had  left  word  he 
would  be  at  the  works  about  one  o'clock.  '  I  know,'  said  Mr. 
Willis,  *  that  Mr.  Wheeler  is  very  anxious  to  see  you  whenever 
you  come ;  and  if  you  will  go  with  me  to  my  house  this  noon 
and  eat  a  simple  family  dinner  with  us,  I  should  be  very  glad.' 
'  I  fear  I  should  be  intruding,'  said  I  in  reply, '  and  I  ought  to 
start  back  to  town  at  one  o'clock.'  '  There  will  be  no  trouble 
about  that.  Judge  Pease ;  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  eat  a  veiy 
plain  dinner  and  go  to  the  station.'  So  it  was  settled  that  I 
should  go  with  him,  although  I  thought  if  I  had  to  go  through 
3  second  edition  of  the  Wheeler  dinner,  it  would  end  in  my 
paying  no  more  visits  to  the  Hamstead  works  at  dinner-lime. 
During  the  half  hour  or  so  before  twelve  o'clock  I  read  the 
paper,  and  Mr.  Willis  wrote  a  letter  or  two,  gave  several  di- 
rections to  the  shop  foreman  and  received  a  caller.  I  really 
was  much  pleased  with  all  I  saw  of  him.  As  the  whistle  blev 
for  noon  he  said  to  me,  *  Nnw,  Judge,  if  we  start  now  we  shall 
have  plenty  of  time  for  dinner,  and  you  can  take  the  one 
o'clock  train  if  you  wish.'  About  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
works  Mr.  Willis  turned  into  a  small  jrard,  just  as  a  little  girl 
about  twelve  years  old  was  going  in  at  the  door.  'Wait, 
Molly,'  said  Mr.  Willis.  '  Allow  me  to  introduce  my  daughter. 
Judge  Pease,'  and  a  rosy  face  smiled  a  welcome,  which  was 
emphasized  when  we  entered  the  house  by  the  sight  of  a 
neatly  laid  table  and  a  bright  fire  burning  in  a  comer  grate. 
There  seemed  to  be  only  this  room  besides  one  at  the  back, 
but  there  was  a  tiny  hall-way  and  stairs  led  from  the  one  room 
to  the  floor  above.  Molly  took  my  hat  and  coat  to  place  them 
in  the  hall,  and  her  father  opened  the  door  leading  to  the 
back  room  and  called,  'Come  here  a  minute,  Janie,'  the  re- 
sponse being  first  a  small  boy  in  petticoats,  and  then  Janie 
herself.  For  the  privilege  of  remaining  an  hour  in  that 
pleasant  home  I  would  have  gladly  missed  my  train,  but  Mr. 
Willis's  remark  that  he  supposed  dinner  was  ready  and  that  I 
was  in  haste,  caused  Mrs.  Willis  to  retreat  to  the  kitchen, 
first  telling  little  Molly  to  lay  a  place  at  the  table  for  me.  la 
five  minutes  we  were  seated  at  dinner,  and  Mr.  Willis  was 
carving  a  piece  of  meat  that  was  beautifully  brown,  smoluitg 
hot,  and  as  I  was  pl^a^aiitly  surprised  to  find,  perfectly  teadci- 
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White,  mealy  boiled  potatoes  and  sugary  juiced  beets,  deli^ 
cious  white  and  brown  bread  with  sweet  butter  were  the  ac- 
companiments. I  noticed  on  a  tiny  side-board  in  the  corner 
opposite  the  fire-place,  plates  and  forks  ready  for  dessert. 
All  the  glass  and  china  was  shining  from  thorough  care,  the 
cloth  and  napkins  were  spotless,  and  the  general  air  of  the 
house  indicated  intelligence  and  refinement  Conversation 
during  the  meal  was  pleasant  and  general,  the  little  fellow  in 
petticoats,  Jimmy  by  name,  informing  me  quite  confidentially 
that  'Minnie  had  just  brought  him  three  kittens,  and  that  he 
had  to  fill  the  kindling-wood  box  after  dinner.*  I  found  on 
inquiry,  that  'Minnie'  was  the  family  cat.  As  we  finished 
our  meat  and  vegetables,  Mrs.  Willis  nodded  to  Molly,  who 
rose  from  her  seat  and  performed  the  duties  of  waitress  better 
than  nine-tenths  of«the  parlor-maids  who  are  paid  three  or 
four  dollars  a  week  usually  do.  She  moved  about  noiselessly, 
removed  each  plate  and  dish  separately  to  the  pantry,  brushed 
the  crumbs  from  the  cloth,  filled  the  drinking  glasses,  and 
disappeared  into  the  kitchen,  returning  in  two  or  three  min- 
utes with  a  steamed  pudding  which  was  delicious.  Now> 
gentlemen,  Mrs.  Willis  could  not  possibly  have  known  I  was 
to  b^  her  guest  that  day,  consequently  her  dinner  must  have 
been  a  fair  sample  of  what  it  usually  is.  She  gave  her 
daughter  no  instructions,  nor  did  she  watch  her  as  she  ar- 
ranged  the  table  iot  dessert,  which  proves  that  the  child  was 
accustomed  to  do  it  daily,  and  her  house,  her  dress  and  that 
of  her  children  had  a  charm  rarely  found  in  families  of  su- 
perior pretensions.  I  did  not  take  the  one  o'clock  train,  for  I 
wished  to  have  a  little  further  insight  into  the  way  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Willis  managed  their  small  income.  I  staid  with  them 
an  hour  after  dinner,  and  they  very  kindly  gave  me  an  op- 
portunity to  look  over  their  house,  the  little  bit  of  ground 
which  did  noble  duty  as  a  garden  in  summer,  Mrs.  Willis' 
window-garden,  from  which  a  frequent  winter  salad  is  ob- 
tained, and  I  hope  to  introduce  my  married  daughter  to  Mrs. 
Willis,  feeling  sure  that  her  little  housekeeping  will  profit  by 
the  acquaintance." 

This  was  the  end  of  Judge  Pease's  story,  but  not  the  end  of 
the  whole  matter.  Mr.  Willis  is  now  manager  of  the  Draw- 
man  Works,  getting  a  laige  salary,  and  he  insists  upon  saying, 
after  a  four  years  intimate  acquaintance  with  Judge  Pease, 
that  all  his  good  fortune  is  due  to  the  fact  that  his  wife  has 
always  kept  her  house  well,  every  day. 

—S.  L.  W. 

Oncinal  in  Good  HousEKEEPtKC. 

PLAJTmra. 

Planting,  in  pain  and  weakneu, 

Good  s«cd  in  the  ground  so  bmre, 
The  sad  tears  falling,  number 

The  grain  that  is  planted  there; 
There,  in  ground  so  fallow. 

With  never  the  sun  to  warm, 
tJnder  the  snow's  deep  cover, 

Beat  on  by  sleet  and  storm, 
nil  the  failing  limbs  grow  nnroberl 

Yet  wearilj  plodding  on, 
Scattering  still  the  seedlings, 

Patiently,  one  1^  one. 

Lifting  eyes  to  the  leaden, 

Cheerless,  gray-hued  sides. 
Rifting  and  renting  its  dullness, 

A  transcept  vision  lies ; 
Away  and  away  over  hillsides, 

Waving  fields  of  grain. 
Is  the  harvest  planted  in  sadness. 

In  weakness  and  in  pain; 
And  seeing  with  sight  immortal, 

The  rains  of  Heaven  which  fell, 
Germinating  the  seedlings, 

Were  the  tears  I  could  not  quell. 

—Earn  MUUr  SAei^foke. 


Oiiginal  fai  Good  HousBKBinifo. 

ABOUT  0TEBSH0E8  AID  TTKBBELLAa 

India  Rubbes  Goods,  Cement,  Etc 
^.\'^3^|!|^HE  first  pair  of  India  rubber  shoes 
brought  into  the  United  States  from 
South  America  in  1 830,  gilded,  and 
*^^]  t^^^tf^ff    resembling  in  shape  the  pointed 
>»x    A  ^^Ij^'Wi--^    slippers  of  a  Chinese  mandarin. 

gave  small  promise  of  the  future 
^^^j^^^^hijW       popularity,  usefulness  and  cheap- 
ness  to  which  they  would  attain  in 
^©i^^  rendering  them  alike  desir- 

g^^^M_^^^^k^\  to  mistress  and  maid,  and 

^^M^^'^^^^^'^    placing  them  on  the  threshold  of 
cottage  and  palatial  mansion  with 
fl^^^^j  democratic  impartiality.    It  is  to  the  United 
Sl.ilea  that,  all  over  the  civilized  world,  the  wear- 
'  '  ers  are  indebted  for  the  light,  flexible,  inexpensive 
India  rubber  boots,  sandals  and  garments  now  in  use,  and  for 
the  countless  number  and  variety  of  other  elegant  and  useful 
articles  a  short  time  since  unknown,  but  now  regarded  as  well 
nigh  indispensable  in  the  home  ci  luxury  and  die  arena  ci 
science. 

Nowliere  are  India  rubber  overshoes  considered  so  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  health  as  in  our  own  country.  Not  long 
since  a  friend  traveling  in  Europe,  found  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  for  herself  a  pair  of  rubber  sandals,  and 
she  gave  one  dollar  and  a  half  for  what  she  could  readily  have 
bought  in  an  American  city  or  village  for  fifty  cents.  7*he 
English  ladies  wisely  [»efer  thick,  stout  walking  shoes  for 
cold  or  rainy  weather  to  overshoes. 

A  good  thing  may  be  much  abused,  and  strange  ignorance 
prevails  amongst  persons  who,  in  cold  and  inclement  weather, 
are  accxistomed  to  wearing  rubber  boots  and  coats,  which  re- 
tain heat  and  moisture  and  prevent  evaporation  not  of  the 
feet  alone  bat  of  the  surface  of  the  whole  body.  Medical 
joimials  tell  us  that  if  die  bo(fy  is  coated  with  varnish  or  any 
substance  impervious  to  moisture  death  will  occur  in  about 
six  hours,  and  cite  in  proof  the  experiment  tried  in  Florence, 
on  the  accession  of  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth  to  the  papal  throne. 
Desiring  a  living  figure  to  represent  the  Golden  Age,  the  sur- 
face of  the  whole  body  of  a  lovely,  rosy,  peasant  child  was 
varnished  and  gilded  with  gold  leaf.  Death  claimed  it  as  bis 
prey  in  a  few  hours.  If  the  hide  of  a  pig  or  the  fur  of  a  hare 
or  rabbit  be  covered  with  a  solution  of  rubber  in  naphtha  in 
about  two  hours,  or  at  the  longest  three  hours,  the  aniaial  will 
have  ceased  to  breathe. 

As  India  rubber  is  impervious  to  water,  the  persparation 
emHted  from  the  feet  is  absorbed  by  the  hosieiy  and  cold  feet 
ensue.  Rubbers  are  air  as  well  as  water-tight  and  thus  are 
doubly  noxious,  as  they  not  only  retain  the  moisture  that  is 
constantly  exuding  from  the  pores  of  the  feet,  but  this  moist- 
ure is  loaded  with  the  fetid  waste  of  the  system  which  thus 
finds  exit  from  the  body  and  is  partially  absorbed  into 
it  again. 

Not  only  boots  and  shoes,  but  any  close-fitting  rubber  gar- 
ment closes  the  pores  of  that  portion  of  the  body  that  is 
covered  by  it.  Such  garments  and  boots  should  never  be 
wom  at  meal  times,  and  on  being  removed  the  hose  and  feet 
should  be  thoroughly  dried.  An  excellent  plan  is  to  wear  in- 
side of  die  rubber  boot  a  soft  sli[^r  made  of  a  piece  of  sheep- 
skin, or  one  of  thick  knitted  wool. 

On  removing  rubber  boots  at  night,  if  they  are  found  to  be 
damp  inside,  fill  them  with  dry  oats.  The  oats  may  be  dried 
in  an  old  pan  on  the  back  of  the  stove  during  the  day,  and 
used  again  and  again.  Or  a  piece  oC  hot-dry  wood  may  be 
inserted  in  each  boot  at  niglg^^^^f^^'^C^*?  l€f«- 
movedby  suspending  the  boots  alK>ve  »e  nre  through fnb  night 
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Mandlnff  Overahoes. 

In  putting  on  rubber  overshoes  a  rupture  in  the  shoe  over  the 
instep  frequently  occurs,  the  result  of  haste  and  pressure  in  draw- 
ing them  on.  A  cement  to  remedy  such  accidents  is  obtainable 
from  a  city  drug  store  or  shoe-findings  store,  but  is  not  always  to  be 
had  in  the  country.  A  simple  and  more  desirable  expedient  is  to 
place  under  the  rent  a  fragment  of  black  worsted  cloth  doubled, 
a  trifle  longer  than  the  fracture  and  extending  about  an  inch  on 
either  side,  stitch  with  a  needleful  of  black  silk  twist,  waxed  if  con- 
venient, taking  long  stitches  of  uneven  lengths.  This  will  be 
found  perfectly  eflScadous,  the  stitches  retaining  their  hold,  not 
cutting  out,  as  where  the  edges  are  merely  caught  tc^:ether  they 
ordinarily  do. 

For  Mendlns  Rubber  Boots. 

Procure  from  a  depot  of  rubber  goods,  or  from  a  large  store 
where  such  goods  are  to  be  had,  a  piece  of  vii^n  India  rubber. 
With  a  wet  knife  cut  from  it  the  thinnest  shavings  possible ;  with 
a  pair  of  sharp  shears  divide  the  shavings  into  fine  threads.  Fill  a 
wide-mouthed  bottle  about  one-tenth  full  of  the  shredded  rubber. 
With  pure  benzine,  quite  less  of  oil,  fill  the  bottle  three-fourths 
full.  The  rubber  in  a  moment  will  perceptibly  swell  if  the  benzine 
is  a  good  article.  If  frequently  shaken  the  contents  of  the  bottle 
in  a  few  days  will  be  like  a  syrup.  Should  there  be  clots  of  undis- 
solved rubber  through  it,  add  more  benzine;  if  it  be  thin  and 
watery  a  moiety  of  rubber  b  needed.  The  nnvulcanized  rubber  is 
sometimes  obtainaUe  at  the  druggists.  A  pint  of  cement  may  be 
made  from  a  piece  of  solid  native  rubber  the  size  of  a  large  hickory 
nut ;  this  quantity  will  last  a  family  a  long  time  and  will  be  found 
invaluable.  It  forms  an  admirable  air  and  water-tight  cement  for 
bottles  by  simply  corking  them  and  immersing  the  stoppers  in  it. 
Three  coats  of  it  will  unite  with  great  firmness  broken  places  in 
shoes,  refractory  patches  and  soles  on  rubbers,  will  fasten  backs 
on  books,  rips  in  upholstery,  and  will  render  itself  generally  useful 
to  the  ingenious  hcmsewifc,  as  it  dries  in  a  few  minates. 
rnvlBlble  Patches  for  Shoes. 

From  the  druggist's  procure  two  ounces  of  bi-sulpharet  of  carbon. 
Put  it  into  a  wide*monthed  bottle ;  add  to  it  one-half  ounce  of  gutta 
percha  shredded  as  directed  above  in  "  Rubber  Cement**  The 
India  rubber  is  &«quetttly  procuraUe  in  shavings  kept  for  this  pur- 
pose, in  India  rublwr  supplies.  Shake  the  bottle  often  until  the 
gutta  percha  is  perfectly  dissolved,  it  is  then  ready  for  use.  Scrape 
gently  the  boot  or  shoe  until  free  from  blacking  and  the  leather  is 
slightly  roughened,  thin  with  much  care  the  edges  of  the  bit  of 
leather  to  be  applied,  dust  with  the  tiniest  mite  of  finely  powdered 
resin  both  patch  and  shoe,  spread  a  little  of  the  cement  well  over 
each;  but  little  of  the  cement  is  needed.  The  surfaces  must  be 
pressed  close  together,  and  smoothed  with  a  warm  iron  or  spoon. 
The  parts  will  adhere  firmly  in  a  few  moments  and  may  then  be 
worn.  A  few  hours  will  be  required  for  the  cement  to  harden.  It 
is  water-proof  and  will  probably  outlast  the  shoe.  If  nicely  done 
the  patch  will  be  invisible.  It  may  easily  be  done  by  a  lady,  and  is 
within  the  compass  of  a  boy  or  girl  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age. 
Inexpensive,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  virgin  India  rubber  may  be 
bought  for  ten  cents  to  do  the  patching  of  the  shoes  for  a  family 
for  quite  a  length  of  time,  the  bi-sulphuret  of  carbon  costs  only  a 
nickel  or  ten  cents  per  ounce.  The  very  disagreeaUe  odor  of  the 
latter  quickly  evaporates. 
Castor  Oil  Dressing  for  Boots. 

Common  cold-drawn  castor  oil  renders  shoe  leather  soft  and  im- 
pervious to  water.  Boots  and  shoes  dressed  with  it  should  be  worn 
during  the  winter  season  only  in  wet  weather,  or  over  marshy 
ground,  as  the  oil  renders  them  cold  to  the  feet.  The  boots  or 
shoes  to  be  thus  treated  should  be  perfectly  clean  and  dry,  the  oil 
put  on  hot  and  gradually  rubbed  in  with  the  hands  until  an  over- 
flowing large  spoonful  has  been  rubbed  into  each  boot.  Pour  the 
oil  all  around  the  welt,  that  the  space  between  the  soles  and  upper 
leathers  and  the  stitches  be  saturated  with  it  The  oil  is  to  be 
rubbed  in  alike  on  both  soles  and  upper  leathers ;  include  also  the 
tongues  of  shoes.  The  gelatinous  property  of  the  oil  fills  the  pores 
of  the  leather,  the  soles  become  soft  and  pliable,  conducing  not 
only  to  the  comfort  of  the  wearer  but  greatly  increasing  the  dura- 
bility of  the  boots.  I  repeat,  if  the  uppers  and  soles  of  common 
leather  boots,  when  new,  be  soaked  in  boiling  hot  oil,  it  will  prove 
Dot  only  a  sonrcc  of  untold  comfort  to  the  wearer  of  them,  but  of 


economy  pecuniarily;  a  boot  s(^  and  flexible,  that  gives  to  the 
foot,  will  twice  outhwt  a  sti£E,  unyielding  one.  The  oil  may  be  used 
when  necessary  for  wet  weather,  a  smaller  quantity  he'iag  required 
after  the  first  application  ^  with  brighter  days  the  leather  will  be 
susceptible  of  a  good  polish  from  a  good  quality  of  sboe  blacking; 
or  with  a  sponge  may  be  brushed  over  with  a  thin  coat  of  gum 
tragacanth  soaked  in  water,  a  plan  pursued  by  Unners  as  the  finish- 
ing touch  to  dressed  leather.  Sportsmen  will  find  the  castor  oil  an 
admirable  dressing  for  ordinary  leather  boots  in  huntii^.  Several 
applications  of  it  may  be  required  before  the  pores  are  thoroughly 
filled  and  the  boots  perfectly  soft.  Crude  pe^leum  mixed  mth  a 
Uttle  melted  tallow  answers  the  ume  purpose. 
Qas  Tar. 

Gas  tar  may  be  applied  to  the  soles  of  boots  and  shoes  ^th  ex- 
cellent results,  they  will  become  firm  and  smooth  as  horn  and  very 
durable.  A  friend,  a  martyr  to  dyspepsia  and  jsthma,  whose  pedes- 
trian feats  during  the  summer  months  over  the  mountains  of  North 
Carolina  in  pursuit  of  health  were  marvelous  in  the  eyes  of  his 
friends,  always,  preparatory  to  starting  forth  on  his  mountain 
tours,  coated  the  soles  of  his  walking  boots  with  gas  tar.  They 
looked  as  if  painted  with  a  heavy  black  varnish. 

Patent  Leather. 

The  freshness  of  patent  leather  may  be  preserved  by  gently 
wiping  off  spots  of  mud  with  a  damp  sponge,  and  drying  with  a  soft 
ctoth  or  an  old  silk  handkerchief.  Never  touch  with  the  blackii^ 
brush.  Do  not  allow  boots  to  become  dingy;  rub  them  with  a  Uttle 
oil  or  cream.  The  same  care  will  keep  kid  boots  in  idee  preserva- 
tion ;  a  mixture  of  oil  and  ink  may  be  used  to  touch  them  with  if 
needed.  The  oil  softens  and  the  ink  blackens  them.  The  oM 
adage,  *'  An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,"  holds 
good  in  the  care  of  shoes  and  clothing  generally. 
Shoe  Polish. 

When  shoe  polish  is  nsed  the  formula  given  is  as  little  hurtful 
to  leather  as  any  in  use,  is  liquid  and  gives  an  excellent  jet  black 
gloss.  Keep  a  convenient  quantity  of  the  polish  in  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle,  apply  with  a  swab  made  with  a  bit  of  soft  sponge  fastened 
to  the  bent  end  of  a  piece  of  wire,  the  other  end  of  the  wire  pierdng 
a  cork  that  will  fill  the  mouth  ot  the  bottle.  Digest  five  parU  white 
turpentine,  two  parts  gum  sandarac,  twelve  parU  Of  shellac,  one 
part  lamp  black,  four  parts  spirits  turpentine  and  niuty-six  pgirts 
of  alcohol. 

Care  of  Umbrellas. 

After  coming  in  out  of  the  rain  let  the  umbrella  down  and  stand 
it  on  the  handle,  that  it  may  dry  in  this  position.  The  water  will 
thus  drip  from  the  edges  of  the  frame  and  the  cover  dry  uniformly. 
When  placed  with  the  handle  upward,  as  is  frequently  done,  the 
water  runs  to  the  top  of  the  umbrella  and  the  moisture  is  there  re- 
tained in  the  lining  nndemeatb  Ae  ring  for  some  length  of  time, 
causing  the  silk  or  fabric  with  which  the  frame  is  covered  to  be- 
come tender  and  soon  rot  Ordinarily  the  top  Of  an  umbrella  wears 
out  sooner  than  any  other  part  of  it,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
may  be  thus  accounted  for.  A  silk  umbrella  is  much  injured  by 
being  left  open  todry ;  the  silk  becomes  stretched  and  stiff  and  will 
sooner  split  thus  cared  for.  When  not  in  use  let  the  folds  bang 
loose,  not  fastened  down.  The  creases  are  less  apt  to  split  from 
such  usage.  When  carried  in  the  hand  in  anticipation  of  falling 
weather  the  folds  may  be  strapped  down,  as  it  adds  to  the  neatness 
of  its  appearance.  Dispense  with  an  umbrella  case  except  in 
traveling  as  a  protection  from  dust  and  cinders.  To  the  frictimi 
from  the  case  is  partially  due  the  minute  perforations  that  appear 
in  the  silk  despite  all  care  ai^  expense  in  purchasing. 

  —OUve  CMesmn; 

Prepsrgd  Exprcwly  far  Good  Housbkbspiho. 

VISE  SATnras. 

Impaled  by  Our  Steel  Pen  and  Steal  Shears. 

Free  minds  make  free  governments. 

Youth  for  acquirement ;  old  age  for  revision. 

Age  and  large  experience  teach  forbearance. 

Capital  builds  the  ship  and  enterprise  woiks  it 

A  pleasant  illusion  is  better  than  a  harsh  reality. 

To  do  a  thing  with  too  much  care  is  to  diMt  indifferently. 
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Orictnal  in  Goon  HousBXisriNG. 

IH  THE  BIOE  BOOH. 

A  Room  WrrHour  a  Closet. 

N  order  to  have  our  invalid  in  a  large, 
sunny  room,  it  became  necessary  to 
move  her  and  her  belongings  mto  a 
room  that  had  no  closet.  In  an  or- 
dinary sleeping-room  the  lack  of  a 
closet  seems  the  lack  of  the  one  thing 
needful,  but  in  a  sick-room  a  closet 
seems  indispensable.  Especially  is 
it  so  when  the  nurse  is  a  sister  or 
daughter  who,  in  addition  to  the  care 
of  the  invalid,  has  also  the  general 
care  of  the  household,  and  does  with 
her  own  hands  the  greater  part  of 
the  housework.  Then  the'  saving 
of  steps  becomes  .1  matter  that  must  be  planned  for,  and 
articles  that  are  used  daily  in  the  sick-room  must,  as  far  as  is 
possible,  be  kept  in  the  room  or  near  at  hand.  It  was  sug- 
gested to  us  that  a  closet  might  be  improvised  by  throwing  a 
cretonne  curtain  across  one  comerof  the  room  ;  but  to  this  our 
invalid  rather  objected,  having  an  unconquerable  dislike  to 
what  she  calls  "  calico  furniture."  She  begged  for  a  reprieve 
of  a  day  or  two,  believing  she  could  plan  something  that 
would  do  away  with  such  a  necessity.  And  this  is  what  she 
finally  planned,  and  what  we,  under  her  directions,  carried 
into  execution : 

The  headboard  of  the  bedstead  was  very  high,  its  center 
reaching  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  room,  and  its  lowest  corners 
being  high  enough  to  conceal  a  person  standii^  behind  it 
Into  a  narrow  strip  of  wood,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  as  long  as  the  width  of  the  bedstead,  we  screwed  twelve 
small  hat  hooks,  and  then  screwed  the  strip  to  the  back  of  the 
headboard,  about  four  feet  from  the  floor.  The  bedstead  was 
then  placed  so  that  its  head  stood  across  a  comer  of  the  room, 
and  there  was  a  closet !  Wrapper,  flannel  skirt,  dressing  sack, 
bed-shoes,  etc.,  were  hung  on  the  hooks, — out  of  sight  but 
within  easy  reach. 

The  bedstead  being  very  wide,  the  triangular  space  it  cut 
off  was  found  to  be  large  enough  to  admit  a  narrow  table ;  so 
a  table  was  placed  across  the  comer,  parallel  with  the  head- 
board. On  one  end  of  it,  to-day,  an  earthen  tile — one  of 
those  so  prettily  used  as  teapot-stands — and  a  small  tray  hold 
medicine  bottles,  glasses,  teaspoons,  and  water  pitcher.  On 
the  other  end  are  piled  the  extra  blanket  and  pillows  used 
when  the  invalid  is  propped  up  in  bed.  The  bedstead  cor- 
ners are  not  close  to  the  wall ;  on  that  side  of  the  bed  least 
exposed  to  the  room  space  is  left  between  wall  and  bed-post 
for  a  door-way  to  the  closet. 

Next  we  turned  our  attention  to  the  commode.  We  built  a 
narrow  shelf  across  its  back,  not  too  far  from  the  top  to  be 
reached  easily,  and  devoted  it  to  hair-bnish,  tooth-brush,  etc., 
our  invalid  having  a  notion  that  such  articles  ought  never  to 
be  shut  away  from  the  air,  in  box  or  drawer.  No  amount  of 
care,  no  degree  of  neatness,  is  sufficient  to  keep  them  quite 
sweet  when  thus  shut  away. 

When  the  commode  was  rolled  into  position  across  a  corner, 
there  was  room  behind  it  for  the  slop-jar, — an  article  always 
too  sug^stive  of  homely  uses  to  be  strictly  ornamental.  The 
commode  had  one  drawer,  and  below  the  drawer  a  closet  per- 
haps fifteen  inches  high.  We  built  a  wide  shelf  across  the 
upper  part  of  this  closet,  and  on  this  were  soon  arranged  a 
row  of  two-ounce  vials  containing  ammonia,  carbolic  acid,  al- 
cohol, spirits  of  camphor,  rose  water,  and  other  like  articles 
used  in  sick-rooms ;  boxes  of  vaseline,  borax,  mustart]  etc., 
and  last,  but  not  least  in  importance,  a  flat  wooden  in 
which  "  may  be  found  at  any  time  of  day  or  night,"  ho^  t>a^ 


ready  for  use,  large  pieces  of  flannel,  and  a  good  supply  of* 
what  our  invalid  calls  "  emergency  rags,"  both  linen  and  cotton. 

To  the  inside  of  one  of  the  commode  doors  we  tacked  a 
stout  linen  pocket  to  hold  a  brush-broom  and  a  dusting-cloth ; 
on  the  other  door  we  hung  a  dust-pan. 

The  deep  drawers  of  an  old-fashioned  bureau  hold  the  inva- 
lid's wearing  apparel  and  the  sheets  and  pillow-cases  used  in 
this  room ;  towels,  handkerchiefs,  and  wash-cloths  are  kept 
in  the  commode  drawer,  and  three  table-drawers  stand  ready 
at  all  times  to  receive  or  to  deliver  up  any  one  of  a  hundred 
little  things  too  small  to  claim  a  special  place  of  their  own. 

So  our  invalid  is  living  very  cozily  in  her  room  without  a 
closet.  Everything  needed  in  taking  care  of  the  room  has 
found  a  place  in  it,  except  a  broom.  To-day  the  Genius  and 
Architect  of  the  family  suggests  that  the  broom  be  hung  on 
the  twelfth  hat  hook,  which  suggestion  we  propose  to  carry 
out  to-morrow  morning. 

 — JVSf/fy  Browne, 

Onpiul  in  Good  HoussKBsriNC. 

"OWiT  ME!" 

Fair  stood  the  city  by  the  sea, 

Teeming  with  health  and  life. 
Till  fever-laden  grew  the  air 

And  pestilence  was  iiit. 

By  scores  and  hundreds  people  fled 

Some  refuge  safe  to  find. 
While  helpless,  hopeless,  poor  and  sad. 

The  many  stayed  behind. 

A  few  stood  braTely  in  their  place. 

Daring  the  fever's  breath, 
Sending  the  printed  record  forth 

Of  each  day's  woe  and  death. 

A  little  lad  came  to  them  there, 

And  told  his  sobs  between, 
How  "  brother  Jim  "  had  died  that  morn, 

HU  brother,  aged  seventeen. 

"  Please  pat  it  in  the  paper,  sir, 

For  be  was  always  good. 
And,  since  onr  father's  death,  to  ns 

In  father's  place  has  stood." 

Next  day  he  came  with  wistful  face, 

"  This  time  'tis  Dick  and  Joe, 
They  will  be  buried  in  one  grave. 

For  they  are  twins,  you  know." 

A  week  passed  by ;  he  came  again, 

With  faint  "  Excuse  me,  sir, 
But  baby's  gone  I   I  couldn't  help 

But  ttll  you  about  her." 

Once  more  he  came  with  weary  step, 

Climbed  the  steep  stair,  and  said 
With  quivering  lip  and  faltering  voice, 

"  Please  tell  them  Mother's  dead  ! " 

He  turned  about  with  puzzled  look, 

As  if  some  question  vexed. 
Then  murmured  softly  to  himself, 

"J  wonder  who'll  go  next  ?  " 

**  How  many  still  remain  ?  "  said  one 

Who  spake  with  kind  intent, 
While  on  the  poor  boy's  troubled  face 

A  pitying  look  he  bent 

The  well-worn  cap  was  pulled,  to  hide 

A  face  'twas  sad  to  see 
On  one  so  young;  checking  his  sobs, 

He  said,  *'  There's  only  me  I  " 

—Mrs.  C.  H.  N.  Thomas. 


There  is  no  flock,  however  watched  and  tended. 

But  one  dead  lamb  is  there  t 
There  is  no  fireside,  howsc^er^efeaded,^* 

But  has  one  vacant  chair.— ^SM^atfic. 
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Oricinal  in  Go6d  Housbksbping. 

AJfATEUB  £HT£BTAIH]CEHtS. 
II. 

Thk  Vienna  Bakut.  ' 

"Ye  belfried  blacksmiths  in  the  air, 
Smite  your  sweet  anvils  good  and  strong. 

Ye  lions,  in  jom  lofty  lair 
Roar  oot  from  tower  to  towers  along 

"nw  wrinkled  coasts  and  sodloped  seas. 

Till  winter  meets  the  orange  breeze 

From  bridal'  lands,  that  always  wear 

The  orange  blossoms  in  their  hair. 

Centennial  bells,  ring  on,  ring  on  I 

«•••'••••• 

Where  prairies  hold  their  flowery  breath 

Like  statues  in  a  marble  ledge ; 
Where  mountains  set  their  glittering  teeth 

'  Gainst  wide  horizons  rugged  edge. 
And  here  and  there,  and  everywhere, 
With  rhythmic  thunders,  strilce  the  air. 
Centennial  bells,  ring  on,  ring  on  I 

HOW  the  musical  rhythm  of  Benjamin  Taylor's  beautiful 
and  stirring  verses  bring  back  those  *'  rare  June  days," 
when  we  stood  with  kindling  hearts,  among  the  suiting 
inasses,  at  the  threshold  of  the  great  Exposition,  listening  to  . 
the  "clock  tick  of  the  continent." 

From  the  East  and  West,  from  the  North  and  South  we 
came,  to  hear  those  grand,  melodious  chimes,  to  feel  the 
heart  throbs  of  our  nation,  and  reap  the  rich  harvest  of  the 
Old  World  treasures  spread  before  our  eager  eyes. 

How  much  of  hope,  ambition  and  an  impetus  to  higher 
culture,  and  the  widening  of  our  horizons  in  science,  litera- 
ture and  art,  can  be  dated  from  that  wonderful  time,  when 
with  kindling  hearts  we  stood  amongst  flying  flags,  the  roar 
of  cannon  and  crash  of  music,  and  heard 

"  The  foot-fall  of  a  world  that  nears 

The  field-day  of  a  hundred  years  t" 

Who  can  ever  forget  the  rare  fascinations  of  "Italy,"  the 
glamour  of  the  Russian  exhibit  with  its  magnificent  wealth  of 
furs,  amber  and  malachite— all  the  treasures  far  too  numer- 
ous to  even  refer  to,  which  now  we  can  hardly  remember  ex- 
cept as  a  gorgeous  bewildering  dream —  "  a  joy  forever !  " 

But  while  the  art  treasures,  the  grand  machinery,  the 
countless  products  of  all  climes  and  nations  may  have  faded 
from  our  memory,  in  detail,  there  yet  remains  with  us  the 
remembrance  of  the  Vienna  Coffee. 

O  sad  commentary  on  our  poor  human  nature  I 

But  it  is  even  so— who,  save  the  artist  is  able  to  describe 
the  terrible  attitude  of  Rizpah  while  defending  the  bodies  of 
her  children  from  the  vultures ;  who,  except  the  flower-lover 
will  recollect  the  beauty  and  richness  of  the  exquisite  collec- 
tion of  rhododendrons  who,  but  the  machinist  can  describe 
the  mighty  movements  of  the  great  Corliss  engine  but  how 
many  weary,  thirsty  and  hungry  souls  will  gratefully  remem- 
ber the  comforts  of  that  place  of  public  refreshment,"  the 
Vienna  Bakery. 

How  many  ambitious  housewives  went  home  from  the 
Quaker  City  to  Maine,  to  Texas,  to  Florida,  to  Oregon,  to 
astonish  and  delight  their  admiring  families  and  envying 
neighbors  with  the  serving  of  the  delicious  Vienna  Coffee. 

In  those  days  the  "  High  Tea  "  and  "Kaffee  Klatch"  were 
all  unknown,  the  "  Kettledrum  "  had  not  been  revived,  but 
many  were  the  occasions  when  the  Vienna  coffee  and 
Vienna  rolls  were  duly  enjoyed.  Very  successfully,  too,  was 
the  Vienna  Bakery  introduced  into  the  church  entertain- 
ments. The  first  attempt  was  upon  a  rather  simple  scale, 
and  might  be  repeated  at  any  ordinary  sociable,  or  made  a 
part  of  some  general  entertainment 


A  simple  frame  work,  octagonal  or  six-sided,  was  placed  in 
one  comer  of  the  room,  one  opening  for  the  door  way  beii^ 
festooned  in  red  curtains,  the  others  for  windows  being  hang 
with  lace  curtains  above  a  simulated  window  seat  containii^ 
growing  plants  and  vines,  the  spaxx  below  filled  in  wiA 
lattice  work  or  cambric. 

Inside  the  appearance  of  a  coffee  room  is  kept  up  by  the 
round  tables  and  chairs,  and  the  white  aproned  maidens,  who 
deftly  serve  the  fragrant,  amber-colored  liquid,  piled  high 
with  the  snowy,  whipped  cream  which  makes  the  Vienna 
coffee  what  it  is  and  the  crisp,  crescent-shaped  rolls,  scrml 
with  pats  of  golden  butter,  and  tiny  cakes  of  Dutch  cheese  or 
"  smearcase  "  and  glasses  of  rich  milk,  jnled  high  with  the 
whipped  cream. 

The  latter  articles  were  the  only  addition  to  the  coffee  and 
rolls  in  this  case,  but  the  Vienna  Bakery  was  voted  a  success. 
The  rolls  and  twists  can  easily  be  made  at  home,  by  the  for- 
mulas given  us  in  Good  Housekeeping,  or  by  our  cooking- 
school  teachers— Heaven  bless  them  both !— with  the  suitable 
pans  for  baking  them,  but  can  also  be  ordered  by  the  dozen, 
or  the  hundred  from  the  Vienna  Bakeries  in  the  cities.  They 
should  be  reheated  when  used,  and  can  be  kept  well  fat 
several  days  with  care. 

There  is  no  secret  about  the  cc^ee— tt  must  be  the  best, 
made  fresh,  clear  and  strong,  with  the  whipped  cream  piled 
on  the  top.  Some  persons  use  the  whites  of  eggs  well-beaten 
with  the  cream,  but  I  prefer  the  latter  alone. 

While  the  above  arrangement  will  do  for  a  simple  bakery 
there  is  another  which  can  be  carried  out  in  fuller  detail  and 
made  more  interesting  and  remunerative. 

In  the  second  case  the  "bakery"  was  more  elaborate  in 
design,  a  part  of  it  being  arranged  to  represent  a  garden  by 
setting  up  oleandeis  and  small  evergreen  trees  at  intervals 
and  filling  in  the  spaces  by  seats  and  pot-plants.  This 
formed  the  entrance  to  a  reception-room  and  dioing-hall, 
the  former  fitted  up  with  comfortable  sofas,  easy-chairs  and 
hat-racks,  and  other  luxurious  accessories,  the  latter,  apjHO- 
priately,  with  tables,  chairs,  bright  lights,  and  gay  mirrors  and 
pictures. 

And  here  let  me  say  in  passing,  that  I  believe  one  reason 
why  the  entertainments  with  which  I  have  had  to  do  for 

so  many  years,  have  nearly  always  been  such  a  great 
success,  is  because  the  ladies  engaged  in  them  are  willing  to 
go  to  so  much  pains  and  trouble  to  make  everything  attrac- 
rive.  They  are  always  willing  to  take  their  own  pictures, 
lace  curtains,  rugs,  portieres,  kunps,  aiqrthing  that  will  help 
to  furnish  and  fit  up  a  hall  and  make  bright  and  attractive 
the  entertainment  on  hand. 

In  that  may  lie  one  secret  of  their  success,  and  in  another 
fact  the  remainder  of  it— they  always  endeavor  to  give  full 
value  for  money  received,  and  there  are  none  of  the  do(^;es 
often  resorted  to,  to  obtain  money,  but  a  fair  and  honest 
equivalent  rendered. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  church  festivals,  the  ancient 
and  thread-bare  joke  upon  the  "  solitary  oyster  in  church 
soup,"  or  the  "  ten  cents  to  get  in  and  ten  dollars  to 
get  out,"  and  we  repudiate  all  of  that  and  make  it  a 
point  to  more  than  fulfill  our  promises  if  possible,  and 
strive  to  deserve  the  reputation  we  have  earned  for  fair 
dealing. 

But  "  to  return  "  to  our  coffee^^ven  the  of  apart- 
ments described  for  our  Vienna  Bakery  No.  2,  we  must  now 
prepare  the  Bill  of  Fare— which  should  be  printed  in  large 
type  on  colored  cardboard,  one  in  German  text,  the  other  in 
English  with  prices  affixed,  and  placed  on  either  ade  of  the 
entrance. 

These  can  sometimes  be  done  by  amateurs  who  are  skillful 
at  lettering  or  at  a  paint  shop  where  (^^^^"H^f^  ^^"""^ 
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one  who  m\\  gladly  help  along^  a  good  cause,  or  cha^  but  a 
small  sum  for  such  work. 
Our  Bill  of  Fare  ran  as  follows : 

VIENNA  COFFEK  HOUSK. 

Vienna  Coffee^  and  RoUs^   20  cents. 

Coffee^  Rolls  and  Cheese^   25  " 

Coffee,  Rolls  and  Sausage,   30  " 

Weiner  Sausage^   5  " 

Bologna  Sausage,   I  " 

Cottage  Cheese,   5  " 

Cneam  Cheese,   5  " 

Neuchatel  Cheese^   ■  5  " 

Swiss  Cheese,   30  " 

Pine  Apple  Cheese— small   10  " 

large   75  " 

Edam  Cheese^  ft.25  ** 

Coffi!e,    Chocolate  and   Tea,   to  Order. 
Rye  Bread,  Berlin  German  Cakes. 
German  Pan-Cakes. 

Such  an  appetizing  bill  of  fare  cannot  but  appeal  to  hungry 
mortals  who  enjoy  such  delicacies. 

As  stated  before  the  delicious,  crispy  rolls,  can  be  ordered 
from  the  nearest  city,  if  not  obtainable  at  home  bakeries,  or 
with  a  little  trouble  can  be  made  at  home.  The  Werner 
KW'w/,  bol(^a  sausages,  headcheese  and  other  characteris- 
tic articles  can  generally  be  obtained  from  any  ordinary 
butcher  or  meat  shop. 

It  will  be  observed  that  KUse  (cheese)  forms  an  important 
item  of  the  bill  of  fare.  Cream  cheese,  cottage  cheese  or 
"smearcase**  as  our  grandmothers  called  it,  can  readily  be 
made  at  home,  but  the  Edam,  pineapple,  Neuchatel  and 
Swiss  cheese  will  have  to  be  ordered  from  some  of  the  large 
groceries  from  the  cities,  all  of  which  keep  a  fine  stock  at 
reasonable  prices. 

The  Neuchatel  and  Swiss  cheeses  are  imported,  and  done 
up  in  tin  foil,  and  are  delicious  and  will  keep  for  a  long  time 
if  well  cared  for,  while  with  the  Edam  or  Holland,  and  pine- 
apple cheese  every  one  is  familiar.  Schweitzer,  Limburger 
and  .fififfi/ cheese,  those  particularly  affected  by  our  German 
friends,  are  too  strong  for  uncultivated  tastes  and  should  be 
ordered  in  small  quantities  and  kept  apart  from  the  rest 

An  amusing  episode  connected  with  our  last  Vienna  Bakery 
was  the  order  by  the  manager — who  was  not  practically  con- 
versant with  the  merits  of  the  different  kinds  of  cheese 
peculiar  to  the  German  taste— of  a  whole  box  of  Hand  KUse 
two  dozen  cakes. 

The  first  excitement  it  caused  was  at  the  express  office 
where  a  famous  line  from  Hamlet  was  vigorously  quoted,  and 
the  box  of  goods  for  the  Vienna  Coffee  House  was  over- 
hauled to  discover  what  was  wrong.  The  second  act  of  the 
a>medy  occurred  at  the  tea-table  of  one  of  our  waggish  ex- 
press clerks  who  astonished  his  horrified  landlady  by  placing 
a  couple  of  cakes  under  her  plate  and  recommending  the 
sample  for  general  use  on  the  table,  while  the  finale  of  the 
matter  was  that  the  poor  Hand  Kdse  had  to  be  hung  out  of  the 
window  in  a  tin  pail  during  the  progress  of  the  entertainment 
and  afterwards  disposed  of  at  private  sale. 

Not  so  with  the  Edam,  pineapple  and  Neuchatel,  which 
arranged  in  attractive  fashion  on  the  shelves,  sold  most 
readily  both  for  the  tables,  and  to  be  taken  home  by  pur- 
chasers, who  could  not  resist  their  red  and  yellow  and 
silver-coated  blandishments.  The  Roggenbrod,  and  Berliner 
PfankSehen  are  always  popular,  especjal/y  latter,  which 
are  delicious  as  made  from  an  old  recipe  by  one  of 

our  best  German  housewives,  who,  .  often  furnished 
us  with  a  magnificent  prune  and  ietijQ  Ad^^^  irom  a  recipe, 
which  is  a  family  heirloom  handed  (|  ^  ^es.   And  here 


let  me  drop  a  hint  which  will  help  any  venture  to  succeed— 
it  is  to  gain  the  interest  of  outside  friends  who  have  some 
speciality  they  will  be  glad  to  make  and  which  will  be  of 
great  assistance.  The  most  pleasing  feature  of  the  whole 
affair,  however,  was  the  costuming  of  a  bevy  of  fair  maidens, 
who  served  at  the  table,  in  quaint  German,  Holland,  Swiss, 
Bavarian  and  Tyrolese  dresses  copied  with  care  from  colored 
plates  and  photographs,  recently  brought  from  those  countries, 
and  our  fair-haired  Gretchens  and  Wilhelminas,  and  dark- 
eyed  Hildegardes  and  Adelheids,  with  their  gay  colored 
sisirts,  picturesque  velvet  bodices  laced  in  silver,  their  tiny 
coquettish  caps,  long  braids,  and  sparkling  eyes,  provided 
that "  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul "  without  which  no 
menu  is  complete. 

— Isabella  Zoning  Candee. 


Original  tn  Good  HousBBSBrma. 

TBE  WAT  SHE  KADS  THE  OAKR 

Hyrolef  Why  certainly  I   It's  queer— 

But  Qo  one  ever  eats  that  cake, 
Who  doesn't  ask  me  for  my  rule, 

{How  mndi  to  use— how  Itatg  to  bake  -} 
I've  given  it  to  looies,  and  yet. 
My  knack  there's  no  one  seems  to  get. 

I  take  mj  Soar— sometimes  a  pint— 
Though  several  cakes  require  a  quart. 

And  sift  it  twice,  or  may  be  thrice. 
Or  only  once,  if  time  is  short. 

Three  eggs,  (or  four,  if  under  iize,) 

If  scarce,  two  large  ones  might  soffice. 

A  coffee  cup  of  sugar,  then, 
With  just  enough  of  batter,  beat;— 

Or,  add  more  sugar,  if  you  wish, 
Should  you  prefer  it  very  sweet,— 

With  milk,  the  batter  I  increase. 

With  cream,  I  use  a  smaller  piec». 

Don't  let  your  baking-powder  make 

Your  cake,  too  tender  or  too  tough; 
Flavor  the  whole  to  suit  your  taste, 

And  stir  it  till  it's  stiff  enough ; 
And  now,  your  work  is  wasted  quite. 
Unless  your  oven's  heat  ia  right. 

I<  you  should  have  good  luck.  I'm  sure 
You  won't  regret  the  pains  yon  take,  — 

But  after  all  it's  Judgment,  more 
Than  quantity,  that  makes  the  cake ; 

For  scores  have  had  my  rale,  and  yet 

Hy  knack  there's  no  one  aeema  to  get. 

—Mrs.  George  Archibald. 


Compiled  for  Goon  Housbbbbviho. 

SHAEESFEAHIA9  HOnSEEEEFIHa  AXD  HOHE-KAXIHCk 

Carry  him  gently  to  my  fairest  chamber. 

Look  how  thy  servants  do  attend  on  thee. 

What  raiment  will  your  honor  wear  to-day  ? 

Oh,  this  it  is  that  makes  your  servants  droop. 

Madam  and  oothing  else ;  so  lords  call  ladies. 

Crowns  in  my  purse  I  have  and  goods  at  home. 

I  can,  Petruchio,  help  thee  to  a  wife 

With  wealth  enough,  and  young  and  beauteous, 

Brought  up  as  best  becomes  a  gentlewoman. 

Fall  to  then  as  you  find  your  stomach  serves  yon. 

Keep  house  and  ply  his  book,  welcome  his  friends, 
Visit  bis  countrymen  and  banquet  them. 

We  will  have  rings  and  things  and  fine  array. 

And  kiss  me  Kate,  "  we  will  be  married  o'  Sunday." 

Come,  madam  wife,  set  by  my  side  and  let^the  world  slip. 
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CJOOD  MOUSEDSCBBFINO. 


Original  in  Good  Housskbbping. 

801CE  BAOTT  EKaLISH  DISHES. 

Prepared  in  English  Homes. 

AM  told  the  fashion  so  very  popular  in 
England,  of  having  "savouries"  for 
hinch  and  dinner  has  not  yet  been 
generally  adopted  in  America;  pos- 
sibly the  lack  of  suitable  recipes  for 
preparing  them  has  something  to  do 
with  this,  or  there  may  be  a  difficulty 
in  obtaining  good  anchovy  paste,  the 
foundation  of  so  many  of  them,  but 
which  could  be  imported  were  there 
any  demand  for  it.  Another  reason 
perhaps,  is  that  Americans  have  not 
yet  developed,  like  the  Anglo-Indians, 
a  taste  for  chutney  and  other  spicy 
compounds.  As  savouries  are  the  correct  thing  in  England 
we  may  presume  they  will  become  speedily  popular  across 
the  water.  In  England,  unlike  the  Swedish  fashion  of  eating 
them  before  meals,  it  is  the  custom  to  serve  them  after  the 
puddings  or  tarts  and  before  the  bread  and  cheese.  Those 
who  do  like  them  are  wildly  enthusiastic  on  the  subject  and 
consider  no  lunch  or  dinner  complete  without  them.  Their 
name  is  legion,  but  a  description  of  a  few  of  them  as  made  by 
an  excellent  chef  may  here  be  given.  I  would  preface  them 
by  a  word  of  advice ;  be  careful  to  procure  good  materials. 
I>azenby's  anchovy  paste  in  tins  and  Gergona  anchovies 
whole  in  bottles  are  to  be  recommended.  The  toast  should 
be  made  on  a  toasting-fork  in  front  of  hot  coals,  not  burnt 
to  a  crisp  on  a  griddle.  Arrange  the  savouries  daintily  on  a 
fancy  shaped  plate,  with  a  lace  paper  under  the  toast;  thus 
prepared  they  are  very.tempting  to  those  who  have  little  appe- 
tite ;  the  tasteful  arrangement  of  a  dish  often  pleases  an  invalid. 

Nothing  can  be  more  attractive  with  its  variety  of  color, 
deep  red,  olive  green  and  white,  than 

Fillet  of  Anchovy. 

Toast  some  bread  in  thin  slices,  cut  them  into  fancy  shapes  with 
a  cookie  cutter.  Spread  them  with  anchovy  paste.  Boil  two  eggs 
hard,  cut  them  in  slices  crossways  and  lay  them  on  the  anchovied' 
toast.  Carefully  stone  some  French  olives  and  fill  them  with 
fresh  butter.  Have  ready  some  whole  anchovies  that  have  been 
previously  boned  and  washed,  coil  these  around  the  olives  and 
place  on  the  sliced  egg.  Serve  cold. 

Some  other  dishes  made  with  anchovies  are  prime  favorites 
such  as : 
Anchovy  Toast. 

Bone  a  few  anchovies,  pound  them  up  with  a  little  parsley, 
shalot,  or  garlic,  and  cayenne  pepper.   Add  a  squeeze  of  a  lemon 
and  a  little  oil,  sufficieot  to  make  a  paste;  to  t>e  spread  on  toast 
and  served  cold. 
Green  Anchovy  Butter. 

Take  four  ounces  of  boiled  parsley,  four  ounces  of  anchovies 
(washed  and  picked  free  of  bones)  and  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter. 
Pound  well  together  in  a  mortar  and  then  make  into  little  pats. 
Serve  on  very  hot  toast  that  has  been  cut  into  fancy  shapes. 

A  youth  who  objected  to  strong  condiments,  complained 
that  a  boiled  egg  was  the  only  safe  thing  to  eat  and  feared 
the  cook  would  find  a  way  of  putting  hot  sauces  into  that, 
though  it  seemed  to  him  impossible.  It  may  have  been  to 
spite  such  a  master  that  a  cook  invented 
Forced  Eebs. 

Boil  an  egg  ten  minutes,  carefully  remove  the  shell.  Cut  it  in 
half,  remove  the  yolk,  mix  it  well  with  an  equal  quantity  of  butter 
and  anchovy  paste,  add  a  touch  of  cayenne  pepper.  Fill  the  egg 
with  the  well  mixed  paste  and  put  the  two  halves  together. 

A  somewhat  similar  dish  is 
Cheese  Eg^. 

Boil  an  egg  till  hard,  remove  the  shell.  Carefully  cut  o£f  one 


end  with  a  sharp  koife.   Scoop  out  the  yolk,  chop  it  fine  and  mix 

with  it  a  little  pepper,  salt,  cheese  grated,  and  vinegar.  Siuff  the 
whites  with  this  paste.  As  this  is  like  Columbus  e{^  it  will  stand 
upright. 

The  following  delicious  dish  is  made  with  Lazenl^'s  an- 
chovy sauce. 
Savoury  Toast. 

Boil  two  eggs  till  hard,  chop  them  quite  fine.  Put  into  a  sauce- 
pan two  tablespoonfuls  of  anchovy  sauce  and  a  small  lump  of  but- 
ter. When  dissolved  and  well  mixed  together,  add  the  chopped 
eggs.   Beat  all  well  t(^ether  and  serve  on  hot  buttered  toast 

The  next  recipe  gives  a  good  method  of  preparing  a  fa- 
vorite fish. 

Hot  Sardines  on  Toast. 
Take  a  half  dozen  sardines,  dip  them  in  txnling  water  to  free 

them  from  oil.  Put  them  on  a  plate  in  the  oven  till  very  hot. 
Have  ready  some  thick  toast,  well  buttered,  and  spread  with  an- 
chovy  paste.  Lay  the  sardines  on  this  and  serve  very  hot.  This 
dish  can  be  varied  by  using  instead  of  sardines  the  famous  Nor- 
wegian lax,  a  preparation  of  smoked  salmon  that  is  exported  in 
tins  like  sardines. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  name  of  the  next  ret^ 
unless  in  bonny  Scotland  the  dainty  woodcock  is  not  found. 
Perhaps  it  has  gained  its  gamey  name  in  the  same  way  that 
Welsh  rabbit  was  dubbed. 

Scotch  Woodcock. 

Toast  some  thick  slices  of  bread,  spread  on  them  butter  aod 
anchovy  paste;  cut  them  in  strips  the  size  of  your  finger.  Take 
half  a  pint  of  milk  and  two  ^s,  make  them  into  a  plain  costard 

and  pour  over  the  toast.   Serve  hot. 

It  may  not  come  amiss  if  I  give  here  the  proper  method  of 
preparing  the  delicacy  that  is  thought  to  be  the  national  dish 
of  gallant  little  Wales. 
Welsh  Rabbit. 

Take  half  a-pound  of  good  cheese.  Put  two  ounces  of  butter 
into  a  saucepan  and  heat  it ;  add  the  cheese  and  stir  till  melted. 
Then  add  mustard  and  cayenne  pepper  to  taste.  Serve  on  well 
buttered  toast,  "  snap  hot." 

This  brings  us  to  a  number  of  savouries  made  with  cheese. 
These  are  better  known  in  America  than  the  others,  but  one 
or  two  may  be  new.  The  following  may  date  from  an  early 
day  when  the  English  were  cannabalistic  and  feasted  on  their 
neighbors  of  the  little  principality : 
Welsh  Boy. 

Mix  some  grated  cheese  with  the  jrolk  of  an  e^,  add  a  table- 
spoonful  of  cream,  a  little  salt,  mustard  and  cayenne  pepper. 
Spread  this  paste  on  buttered  toast  and  put  in  the  oven  for  a  few 
moments.   Serve  quickly. 

If  the  next  dish  was  not  fit  to  set  before  the  Queen,  it  seems 
to  have  been  good  enough  for  the  Prince  Consort;  as  it  is 
entitled 

Prince  Albert  Sandwiches. 

Take  three  eggs,  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut,  a  litde 
grated  Parmesan  cheese,  a  dash  of  salt  and  of  cayenne  pepper. 
Put  all  into  a  saucepan  and  stir  over  the  fire  till  it  thickens.  Cot 
some  round  pieces  of  bread,  fry  them  in  butter  till  of  a  nice 
brown.  Spread  the  paste  over  them.  Have  some  ham,  or  tof^ne, 
grated  or  chopped  fine,  to  be  strewn  over  them  before  serving. 

I  will  give  two  more  cheese  dishes  that  are  especially  good. 

Cheese  Fondue. 

Take  a  teacupful  of  bread  crumbs,  the  same  amount  of  grated 
cheese,  add  a  bit  of  onion  chopped  fine,  pour  over  this  a  pint  of 
boiUng  milk,  add  one  egg,  two  ounces  of  butter  and  a  little  pepper 
aod  salt.   Mix  well,  and  bake  for  half  an  hour. 
Rammaklns. 

Two  otuces  of  flour,  two  ounces  of  bntter,  two  ounces  of  gntted 
cheese,  a  small  cupful  of  hot  milk,  two  eg;^  one  ounce  cME  fine 
bread  crumbs,  cayenne  pepper  and  salt  to  taste.   Beat  all  together. 

Bake  in  papers. 

There  has  been  confided  to  me  a  most  excellent  jne(h<xi  of 
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preparing^  chutney,  according  to  a  genuine  Indian  recipe 
whicti  I  can  highly  recommend,  certainly  it  is  the  very  best 
recipe  I  ever  heard  of. 
Chutney. 

Four  poonds  of  brown  sugar,  two  pounds  of  sultana  raisina, 
one  pound  of  salt,  one-half  pound  of  powdered  mustard,  six 
ounces  of  powdered  ginger,  seven  ounces  of  garlic,  seven  ounces 
of  onions,  two  ounces  of  cayenne  peiq;ier,  forty  large  unripe  apples 
and  six  quarts  of  vinegar.  Peel  and  core  the  apples,  chop  fine 
and  bdl  down.  Then  mix  the  other  Ingredients  with  them. 

With  such  a  hot  reminder  as  this  I  shall  not  soon  be  for- 


gotten. 


— Frances  B.  James. 


Oilgiaal  Id  Good  HouiKKSBriMO. 

THB  SEIFFER'S  DAUaHTEB. 

Low  rui  the  misty  western  sno, 

It  seemed  with  anger  red. 
The  wind  went  wailing  o'er  the  sea, 

And  moaned  as  for  the  dead. 

"The  sun  has  set  I  "  the  skipper's  wife 

At  cottage-window  cried. 
"  The  table  spread,  call,  Jane,  the  boats. 

Yet  stronger  runs  the  tide." 

What  cheeks  so  like  red  dorer  bloom. 

And  eyes  like  wavelets  bine, 
As  those  of  laughing,  barefoot  Jane, 

The  skipper's  daughter  true  ? 

She  set  the  signal  on  the  rocks. 
That  would  her  father  bring. 
*      "  O  father,  come — this  way  is  home  " — 
So  Urd-Uke  she  did  sii^f  I 

"  How  dear  this  spot  I "  she  murmured  low, 

"  *Twas  when  the  moon  did  shhie, 
I  gave  my  hand  just  here  to  one 

Whose  heart  he  said  was  mine." 

Yes,  when  the  waves  were  silver  boats 

Beneath  the  moon's  rich  light, 
A  fisher-lad  this  singer  wooed— 

*Twss  only  yesternight 

But      that  sudden,  stealthy  sea  1 

Up  o'er  the  rocks  it  sprang 
like  monster  on  the  happy  maid 

Who  unsuspecting  sang. 

They  found  her  on  the  shining  sands. 

At  break  of  mom  next  day, 
With  hands  that  folded  on  the  breast 

Do  make  their  pnijrer  alway. 

When  wails  the  wind,  the  sailors  hear 

A  sweet,  sad  voice  diat  sings. 
They  stay  their  boats  and  cry,  **  'TIS  Jane 

That  home  the  skipper  brings." 

  —E,  A.  Sand, 

Origliialia  Good  Housbkkkping., 

THE  HEDIETAL  HOUSEWIFE. 

The  housewife  of  the  middle  ages  cooked  over  an  open 
fire  on  a  stone  hearth  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  a  hole  in 
the  roof  letting  the  smoke  escape.  Over  this  fire  the  people 
shivered  in  cold  weather;  but  at  a  later  time  some  of  the 
queens  had  bnuners  or  small  iron  furnaces  in  their  rooms. 
There  were  no  carpets  in  those  days,  and  rushes  and  sweet 
herbs  were  spread  on  the  floor  instead,  especially  when  com- 
pany was  expected.  There  were  tapestries  on  the  walls  of 
the  finer  houses.  At  dinner  people  sat  on  wooden  benches 
and  stools  at  a  heavy  table  of  boards  set  on  trestles,  and  this 
was  covered  with  cloth.  The  bill  of  fare  changed  with  the 
centuries  in  those  days,  and  not  much  from  day  to  day  the 
food  was  barley  and  oaten  bread,  bacon,  fish,  capoii^  egS^ 
and  an  abundance  of  home-brewed  ale,  and  the  iiobjQ.T^iiie- 
times  had  wine  from  the  East.  ^ 


Origteal  In  Good  Houbbkbiping. 

ETEKT-DAT  DESSERTS-PABT  EL 
And  Desserts  fob  Evbey  Day. 

monday,  april  i. 

Almond  Loaf. 

Oae-half  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  one-half  of  a  pound  of  butter,  five 
e^  beaten  stiff,  one-half  of  a  pound  of  flour,  one-half  of  a  grated 
nutmeg,  one  winegUss  of  brandy,  one-half  of  a  pound  of  seeded 
raisins,  one-fourth  of  a  pound,  each,  fsi  citron  and  Uanched  al- 
monds, one  teaspoonful  (hE  baking-powder.  Bake.  Sauce  3. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  3. 

Souffle. 

Heat  together  till  thick,  one  tablespoonful  of  powdered  sugar, 
one  tablesiioonful  of  butter,  the  beaten  yolks  of  five  eggs,  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  com-starch,  juice  of  one  lemon.  Strain  through  a 
fine  sieve.  Stir  till  cold,  add  the  whites  of  five  e|^  beaten  stiff. 
Bake  in  a  buttered  mould  set  in  hot  water.  Eat  with  currant 
jelly. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  3. 

Westlake  Pudding. 

One  pint  of  flour,  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  sugar,  three  tabtespoon- 
f  uls  of  melted  butter,  one  egg,  three  teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder, 
one  teacupful  of  seeded  raisins,  milk  for  soft  dough.  Steam. 

Sauce  5. 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  4. 

Smothered  Jam  Pudding. 

Bake  in  an  oblong  pan,  cake  of  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  butter, 
one  cupful  of  sugar,  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  milk,  two  e^s,  one 
and  three-fourths  cupfuls  of  flour,  one  and  one-half  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  baking-powder.  When  cold  spread  with  raspberry 
jam,  and  cover  that  with  whipped  cream. 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  5. 

Oranve  Custard  Pie. 

Bake,  in  open  shell,  one  cupful  of  powdered  sugar,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  butter,  one  tablespoonful  of  smooth  com-starch,  one 
teacupful  of  boiling  water,  yolks  of  three  eggs,  juice  and  grated 
rind  of  one  large  orange,  alt  mixed  t<^ethe_r.  When  "  set,"  cover 
with  meringue  of  whites,  and  brown. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  6. 

I06  Cream  Cake  (good). 

Bake,  in  layers,  cake  of  one  cupful  of  sugar,  one  and  one-half 
cupfuls  of  flour,  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  corn-starch,  the  whites  of 
four  eg^  beaten  stiff,  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  butter,  one-half  of  a 
cupful  of  milk,  one  and  one-half  teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder, 
spread  with  bt^ed  idng  (Recipe  C). 

SUNDAY,  APRIL  7. 

Cocoanut  Drops. 

One  grated  cocoanut,  one-half  its  weight  in  powdered  sugar,  the 
white  of  one  egg  beaten  sti£f.  Drop  on  buttered  paper.  Bake  in  a 

slow  oven. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  8. 

Batter  Pudding. 

Boil  two  hours,  pudding  made  of  one  pint  of  milk,  four  eggs 
beaten  stiff,  two  cupfuls  of  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  baking-powder.  S«ice  j. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  9. 

Kisses  (Excallent). 

Beat  powdered  sugar  into  the  whites  of  two  eggs  until  very  thick. 
Bake  on  buttered  paper,  in  a  slow  oven. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  10. 

Claret  Jelly. 

One-half  of  a  box  of  gelatine  dissolved,  one  stick  of  cinnamon, 
one  pint  of  boiling  water,  three-fourths  of  a  cupful  of  claret,  one 
and  one-half  cupfuls  of  sugar.  Strain  into  wet  moulds. 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  II. 

Scotch  Pudding  (very  good). 

Two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  one  cupful  of  sour  cream,  three  cupfuls  of 
flour,  three  eggs,  one  cupful  of  seeded  nUsins,  one  teaspoonful  of 
soda.  Bake  in  a  loaf.  Sance  8. 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  12. 

Cheese  Straws. 

Roll  piecrust  thin,  cut  in  long  narrow  strips,  spread  with  grated 
cheese,  fold  over,  in  shape  like  Lady  Fingers,  pinch  edges,  rub 
I  over  white  of  egg,  and  h^e. 
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SATURDAY,  APRIL  1 3, 

Palry  Puddlns* 

One  quart  of  boiling  milk,  five  tablespoonfuts  of  corn-starch, 
five  ef^s  beaten  stiff,  ten  tablespoonfuts  of  sugar,  butter  the  size 
of  a  walnut  Cook  together,  add  three-fourths  of  a  glassful  of 
sherry  when  cold.  Sance  lo. 

SUNDAY,  APRIL  14. 

Taplooa  Puddlnff. 

Soak  three  tablespoonf  uls  of  tapioca  io  water  three  hours.  Add 
to  custard  made  ci  three-fourths  of  a  quart  of  milk,  yolks  of  three 
eggs,  one  cupful  of  sa^r,  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  and  bake. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  Ij. 

Sponffo  Cake  Pudding  (ffood). 

Stir  together,  till  the  palest  straw-color,  one  and  one-half  cupfuls 
of  powdered  sugar  and  the  yolks  of  five  eggs  beaten.  Then  add 
l^lktly  one  and  one-fourth  cupfuls  of  flour  and  the  whites  of 
five  e|^  beaten  stiff.  Bake  and  eat  with  sauce  7. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  16. 
Coooanut  Traneparency. 

Bake,  in  open  shell,  one-half  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  one-half  of  a 
pound  of  butter  melted  slowly  together  and  add  four  eggs  beaten 
stiff  and  cooked  thick,  stirring  constantly.  Strew,  when  ready  for 
the  oven,  with  grated  cocoanut 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  17. 

Oranffe  MeringuA. 

Slice  six  peeled  oranges  in  a  dish,  and  pour  over  one  pint  of  milk 
boiled  with  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  sugar  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
smooth  corn-starch,  allowed  to  cool.  Make  meringue  of  the  whites 
of  three  eggs  beaten  stiff  for  top,  and  brown. 

<  THURSDAY,  APRIL  18. 

Chocolate  Pudding  (good). 

Make  cake  of  the  whites  of  three  eggs  beaten  stiff,  one  cupful  of 
powdered  sugar,  one  and  three-fourths  cupfuls  of  fiour,  one- 
fourth  of  a  cupful  of  butter,  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  milk,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  baking-powder.  Bake  in  a  loaf,  and  then  cover  with 
idiv  made  of  one  cupful  of  milk,  one-fourth  of  a  cupful  of  melted 
chocolate,  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  corn- 
starch all  boiled  together.   Eat  with  sauce  ta 

FRIDAY,  APRIL 
MOck  Cream  Pie  (very  good). 

Bake,  In  deep,  round  tins,  batter  made  of  three  beaten  stiff, 
oite  cupful  cf  sugar,  one  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  flour,  one  and  one- 
half  teaspoottfuls  of  baking-powder.  When  baked  cut  off  the  top, 
scoop  out  the  inside  and  fill  with  custard ;  one  pint  of  milk,  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  ftour,  five  tablespoonfuls  of  si^ar,  two  eggs, 
billed  together. 

SATOKDAY,  APRIL  SOi 

Almond  Cheesa  Cakes. 

'  Line  patty  pans  with  pastry,  and  drop  in  a  mixture  of  the  whites 
of  three  eggs,  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  powdered  sugar,  juice  of 
one-half  of  a  lemon,  one-half  of  a  pound  of  Uanched  and  chopped 
almonds.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

SUNDAY,  APRIL  SI. 

Snow  Drops. 

One  cupful  of  powdered  sugar,  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  butter, 
one-half  of  a  cupful  of  milk,  two  cupfuls  of  flour,  the  whites  of  three 
eggs  beaten  stiff,  one  and  one-half  teaspooofnla  of  baking-powder. 
Bake  in  patty  pans,  sauce  7. 

HONDAY,  APRIL  2S. 

Mugly. 

Three-fourths  of  a  teacupful  of  rice,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar 
one  and  one-fourth  pints  of  water  boiled  till  like  porridge,  with  one 
stick  of  cinnamon,  afterward  removed.  Pour  in  wet  mould  and 
'  cover  with  blanched  and  split  peanuts. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  33- 

Jelly  Pile. 

One  pint  of  milk,  four  eggs,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  powdered 
sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter,  one  teaspoonful  of 
baking-powder,  flour  for  thin  batter.  Bake  on  a  griddle,  butter 
and  spread  with  sweet  jelly,  and  pile  together,  like  tittle  layer 
cakes.   Sauce  7. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  24. 
Black  Pudding  (good). 
One  cupful  of  sugar,  one-fourth  of  a  cupful  of  butter,  one  and 


one-half  cupfuls  of  flour,  two  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  of  baking- 
powder,  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  milk,  one-fourth  of  a  cake  of  melted 
chocolate.  Bake  in  a  loaf.  Sauce  8. 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  35. 
Rice  Layer  Pudding. 

One-half  of  a  cupful  of  rice  soaked  in  four  cupfuls  of  milk,  two 
hours ;  add  four  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  one-half  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  one  tablespoonful  of  melted  butter.  Put  layers  in  pudding 
dish,  alternately  with  layers  of  jam.  Bake.  Sauce  la 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  s6. 

Lemon  Pie. 

Bake,  in  two  crusts,  mixture  of  juice  and  grated  rind  of  One-half 
of  a  lemon,  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  water,  ooeJialf  of  a  cnirfiil  6t 
sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of  flour,  two  teas pooof uls  (tf  batter. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  27. 

Snowdrift  Pudding. 

One  pint  of  boiling  milk,  one-fourth  of  a  cupful  sugar,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  smooth  corn-starch,  boiled  thick,  the  whites  of  three 
eggs  beaten  stiff  with  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla.  Eat  cold,  sauce  to. 

SUNDAY,  APRIL  38. 

Almond  Coooanut  Pudding. 

One-half  of  a  pound  of  butter,  one-half  of  a  pound  of  flour,  three- 
fourths  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  whites  of  six  e^s,  one  and  one-half 
pounds  of  chopped  citron,  one  small  grated  cocoanut,  one  pound 
of  almonds,  one-half  of  a  wineglass  of  brandy,  one4ud£  of  «  Wine- 
glass of  sherry.   Bake.  Sauce  8. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  SO. 

Minute  Pudding. 

Rub  three  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  smooth,  in  nine  tablespoonfuls 
of  milk  and  add  three  eggs  beaten  stiff.  Boil  one  and  one-half 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter  in  one  and  one-half  {dnta  of  milk,  add  one 
teaspoonful  salt  and  first  mixtnre,  and  boil  together  till  thick. 
Serve  at  once  with  sauce  «. 

^^^^^^^^^        —Utah  Hatt. 

Original  in  Good  HouSBKBBPlifG. 

VO  BOOK  FOB  OHILDBEH. 

With  fingers  tack-jammed  and  torn, 

Wiih  back-hair  frowzy  and  red, 
A  woman  clothed  in  her  very  worst  rags 

Wrestled  with  stove-pipes  and  said : 
"Movel   Move  I  Move! 

For  wings  like  a  dove  do  I  pray, 
To  fly  far  away — to  seek  shelter  and  rest 

In  some  sphere  where  there's  no  Moving  Day. 

"  I've  house-hnnted  by  the  square  mile; 

Faced  landlords  testy  and  grim — 
Climbed  staircases  steep  for  desirable  rooms. 

Cellars  viewed,  dusty  and  dim. 
Tramp !   Tramp  I   Tramp  I 

Applying  for  key  and  permit. 
One's  spirit  sore-pressed  in  the  search  Utt  a  honse 

That  family  and  pocket-book  fit 

"And  then  when  I've  found  one  at  last, 

The  landlord  will  ask  sure  as  fate : 
'  Pray,  how  many  children  ? '  and  show  me  the  door 

After  confessing  to  eight.  * 
Room  1   Room  I   Room  I 

No  room  for  the  children  at  all- 
Desirable  houses  for  families  of  two, 

The  rest  of  us  pushed  to  the  wall." 

Oh,  landlords  of  houses  to  rent ; 

Oh,  landlords,  your  children  and  wives. 
No  doubt  dwell  securely  in  homes  <tf  their  own, 

Peacefully  spending  their  lives. 
Rest  I   Rest  1   Rest  I 

We  would  not  that  harm  might  befall ; 
But  we  envy— we  covet,  what  ?  wrong,  do  you  say  ? 

Wt  long  for  a  home — that  is  alL 

—EUa  Lyk. 

To  each  his  suS'rings ;  all  are  men 
Condemned  alike  to  groan ; 
The  tender  for  another's  pain. 
The  unfeeling  for  his  awn.—Gngf. 
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Oilgbul  In  Good  HoossKKinHO. 

AJS  AVGLnrO  FABTT. 

A  Pleasant  Evening's  Entertainment. 

I  HE  other  evening  I  went  to  an  Angling 
Party  and  it  proved  to  be  such  apleasant 
affair  that  I  have  written  a  description 
of  it,  thinking  if  any  reader  of  Good 
Housekeeping  wished  to  give  a  novel 
entertainment  and  one  where  there 
would  be  no  cards  or  dancing  it  might 
be  of  use  to  them.  We  were  Invited  from 
eight  to  eleven  to  play  "  Progressive 
Angling  "  and  let  me  state  here  that 
such  an  invitation  requires  as  prompt 
and  decided  an  answer  as  an  invitation 
to  dinner,  or  one  to  play  Progressive  Euchre,  as  the  hostess 
must  be  sure  of  having  an  even  number  invited  to  fill  her  tables. 

At  the  party  I  attended  there  were  four  tables,  which  meant 
sixteen  guests,  though  one  could  have  three,  five  or  seven 
tables,  as  any  number  can  play,  that  part  of  the  party  being 
entirely  optional  with  the  hostess. 

After  we  had  all  assembled,  a  plate  filled  with  cards  tied 
with  pretty  bows  of  ribbon,  each  card  having  the  number  of 
a  table,  was  passed  to  the  gentlemen,  and  they  each  took 
two  tied  with  the  same  colored  ribbon.  Aoross  one  of  the 
parlor  doors,  we  had  all  noticed  a  sheet  tacked  so  as  to  cover 
two-thirds  of  the  entrance.  The  gentlemen  were  now  asked 
to  retire  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  sheet,  and  each  lady  was 
given  a  ribbon  about  two>thirds  of  a  yard  in  length.  These 
were  thrown  over  the  sheet,  the  lady  of  course  holding^on  to 
one  end,  and  a  gentleman  taking  hold  of  the  other,  then,  the 
sheet  was  taken  down,  and  we  found  ourselves  joined  to  our 
partners.  The  tables  we  were  to  play  at  were  determined  by 
the  number  on  the  cards,  which  our  respective  partners  held. 

On  each  table  were  four  small,  gilded  fish-poles  with  lines 
and  hooks,  and  a  quantity  of  small,  wooden  fish,  numbered 
on  the  under  side,  and  having  a  hook  on  top. 

The  game  consisted  in  seeing  who  could  catch,  not  the 
greatest  number  of  fish,  but  the  fish,  that  when  added  up 
would  count  the  most.  It  was  very  amusing  when  some  one 
would  spend  quite  a  time  trying  to  catch  a  fish,  that  when 
caught  amounted  to  almost  nothing.  After  an  interval  of 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  a  bell  at  the  head  table  was  rung  and 
we  all  stopped  fisHing  and  added  up  the  proceeds. 

The  partners  who  found  they  had  the  highest  number  after 
adding  up  the  catch,  were  provided  with  small  gold  fishes 
which  they  put  on  their  score  card,  one  on  each  and  the 
parties  who  were  beaten,  each  put  a  silver  fish  on  their  cards. 
The  rest  of  the  game  was  played  exactly  like  Progressive 
Euchre  with  which  most  persons  are  familiar,  the  defeated 
parties  at  the  head  table  changing  partners  and  going  to  the 
foo^  the  winning  parties  at  tlie  other  tables,  separating  and 
prc^rressing  to  the  next  table.  At  the  end  of  the  evening  the 
number  of  fishes  were  added  up  and  the  lady  and  gentleman 
having  the  greatest  number  of  gold  fishes  were  awarded  the 
first  prizes,  and  those  the  greatest  number  of  silver  fishes  the 
foot  or  booby  prize.  A  pretty  idea  for  the  foot  prize  is  to  buy 
at  a  candy  store  a  small  paper  drum,  have  it  filled  with  candy 
and  write  on  it  "  something  you  can  beat,"  or  if  this  cannot 
be  had,  buy  a  small  drum  at  a  toy  store,  gild  it  and  tie  a  pretty 
bow  of  ribbon  on  it  For  head  prizes  there  are  many  pretty 
inexpensive  presents,  a  bonnet  brush,  one  of  the  new  ones  in 
the  shape  of  a  broom  with  a  pretty  handle,  a  silver  glove- 
buttoner,  a  bunch  o£  roses,  or  for  the  gentlemen  a  cigar-case, 
stamp-box,  pack  of  cards  or  bunch  of  cigarettes. 

Refreshments  were  served  at  about  half-past  ten  o'clock 
and  were  brought  to  us  at  the  tables  we  had  been  playing  on. 
fintacupof  bouillon,  then  some  salad  and  a  plate  of  bread 


and  butter  nicely  prepared  in  the  shape  of  sandwiches,  then, 
an  ice  and  cake. 

It  was  certainly  apleasant  evening,  and  we  were  all  agreed 
t^at  it  might  be  repeated  with  like  results. 

The  game  of  Angling  can  be  bought  at  any  laige  toy  store 
for  four  dollars  and  eighty  cents  and  this  includes  the^h  rods, 
cards,  and  everything  necessary.  It  also  serves  as  a  pleasant 
amusement  to  children  for  an  afternoon  party. 

If  any  one  objects  to  the  prizes  the  game  is  interesting 
played  without  them. 

  — A. 

Original  In  Gooi>  HousBSBsriMC. 

A  OHAFTEB  OK  OKAHBEBSIES. 

The  American  cranberry  differs  from  those  found  in  foreign 
countries  by  being  a  larger  and  more  upright  plant  and  the 
leaves  are  larger  and  not  rolled  back  so  far.  The  berries 
are  of  a  more  brilliant  color  and  larger.  Where  the  soil  is 
sandy  they  are  found  growing  in  bogs  and  are  more  often 
found  in  elevated  situations.  A  rake  is  used  in  collect- 
ing them.  Sometimes  they  are  cultivated  in  gardens  but 
they  require  a  very  moist  place  and  grow  better  on  the  mar- 
gin of  a  pond.  The  red  whortleberries  are  sold  under  the 
name  of  cranberries  in  Abe^een  and  other  places  and  are 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  A  specie  of  the  cranberry  is  a 
native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina  and  is  a  shrub  two  feet  high 
and  grows  more  like  the  whortleberry  than  the  cranberry. 
The  fruit  is  noted  for  its  delicious  flavor  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  transparency.  It  has  not  received  the  attention  or  cul- 
tivation that  it  deserves. 
Cranbarry  8*uo«> 

Look  over  and  wash  two  quarts  of  cranberries,  put  into  a  porce- 
lain kettle  or  bright  tin  pan,  add  only  three  teacupfuls  of  cold 
water  if  you  wish  tbem  solid  when  cold  like  jam.  Cover  closely 
until  well  cooked,  then  add  three  teacupfuls  heaped  a  little  of 
white  sugar  and  cook  five  minutes  longer ;  then  pour  out  in  an 
earthen  dish.  If  you  wish  plenty  of  juice  add  three  and  onft*half 
cupf  uls  of  coU  water  instead  of  three  when  you  put  them  over  the 
fire. 

Cranberry  Jolly. 

Pare,  quarter  and  core  twelve  larffe  tart  ai^es,  <Kreenings  or 
any  juicy  apples  preferred)  put  in  a  porcelain  kettle  with  two 
quarts  of  cranberries,  stew  until  soft,  dien  strain  through  a  jelly 
bag,  put  the  juice  on  the  stove  in  same  kettle  (after  it  is  washed) 
with  two  pounds  of  coffee  A  sugar,  boil  the  same  as  for  any  jelly 
or  until  it  jells  from  the  skimmer  when  you  dip  it  in  and  falls  off 
in  two  or  three  places.  Skim  off  the  froth  if  any  rises  while  boil- 
ing. Pour  in  jelly  molds  or  tumblers.  The  apples  give  it  a  nice 
flavor. 

Roly  Poly  Pudding. 

Make  a  crust  with  two  heaping  teacupfuls  sifted  flour,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder,  (mixed  well)  a  pinch  of  salt,  tiro 
tablespoonfuli  of  butter  rubbed  through  the  flour,  and  sweet  milk 
enough  to  mix  soft  like  biscuit  doi^.  Then  roll  out  flat  and  add 
cranberry  jam;  wet  the  edges  of  dough,  roll  np  and  fasten  se- 
curely,  wet  a  piece  of  cheese  cloth  and  wrap  around  the  whole  and 
put  in  a  hot  steamer  over  a  kettle  of  boiling  water.  Allow  about 
ten  minutes  for  it  to  beat  through,  then  steam  one  hour.  Cut  in 
slices  and  serve  with  sauce. 

Sauoe  for  Roly  Poly  Pudding. 

Two-thirds  of  a  cupful  of  butter,  one  even  cupful  of  white 
sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of  flour  mixed  smooth.  Add  three  gills 
of  boiling  water,  and  a  little  cranberry  jell  or  juice  to  color  it. 
Stir  well  alt  the  time  and  cook  from  five  to  ten  minutes.  Flavor 
with  nutmeg  if  you  wish. 

Cranbarry  Pie. 

When  the  bottom  pie  crust  is  on  the  plate,  fill  with  cranberry 
jam  made  from  first  rule.  Cut  strips  of  pie  crust  and  twist  and 
lay  across  the  pie  one  way  and  then  put  them  across  diagonally  as 
you  would  on  tart  pies. 
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FAlCIIiT  FA8HI0VS  AID  FAVOIEfl. 

Mohair  Travelikg  Costuiies— Conhsmara  Cloaks  or  Lack— 
SsKSiBLE  English  Coats-^the  Rbigit  of  the  Small  Bonnet. 


7 


JHE  fancy  for  simplicity  in  drapery  contin- 
ues, and  strais^ht  effects  in  dress  are  sought 
for.  These  styles  tend  to  highten  the 
figure ;  they  are  becoming  to  stout  women 
and  may  be  worn  to  advantage  by  the  ma- 
jority of  plump  figures  of  average  hight, 
but  small  women  sink  into  insignificance  in 
JXrectiAre  styles  and  should  adopt  the  Em- 
pire styles.  These  shorten  the  waist,  thus 
adding  to  the  hight,  while  enough  drapery 
and  flouncing  are  included  in  the  scarfs  and  other  accessory 
trimming  to  make  a  gown  becoming  to  petite  women.  Tall, 
lithe  women  are,  however,  in  danger  of  exaggerating  their 
figures.  The  new  styles  tend  to  make  all  women  tall  and 
must  be  modified  when  the  wearer  is  by  nature  endowed  with 
that  willowy  grace  which  the  fashionable  world  now  affects. 
The  abandonment  of  drapery  brings  into  use  firmer  woolens. 
The  beautiful,  dull-finished  cashmere  and  camel 's-hair  fabrics 
which  lend  themselves  with  fascinating  grace  to  intricate 
drapery  are  still  shown  on  the  shop  counters,  but  they  do  not 
represent  the  fashionable  demand  of  the  hour.  This  demand 
is  for  a  glace  wool  which  will  shed  the  dust.  The  new  styles 
do  not  demand  a  soft  woolen.  Mohairs  in  colors  are  shown 
m  slate  grays,  sand  colors,  yellow  mode  tints,  dark  blue, 
green,  golden  browns  and  other  shades.  The  dainty,  hair- 
striped  mohairs  are  of  solid  color  and  are  especially  sought 
after.  The  tendency  is  to  trim  them  simply  with  cuffs  and 
collars  of  dark  velvet,  finishing  them  with  dainty,  white,  hem- 
stitched vests  of  linen,  worn  in  chemisette,  so  that  the  vest 
may  be  readily  replaced  by  a  fresh  one  when  soiled  with  the 
dust  of  travel.  It  is  a  long  time  since  ladies  enjoyed  the  lux- 
ury of  a  genuine  dust-shedding  fabric,  and  it  is  quite  likely  ail 
such  goods  will  be  exceedingly  popular.  The  new  white  flan- 
nels are  so  shorn  of  their  nap  and  pressed  down  that  dust  is 
shed  from  them  almost  like  from  mohair.  There  are  many 
English  serges,  silk  and  wool  pongee  cloths  and  other  fab- 
rics which  meet  the  popular  demand.  Amateur  dressmakers 
are  advised  that  skirts  have  become  exceedingly  narrow, 
measuring  scarcely  two  yards  around  when  made  for  a  wo- 
man of  moderate  hight.  The  use  of  a  silk  foundation  skirt 
adds  so  much  genuine  comfort  to  the  gown  by  reducing  its 
weight  to  a  minimum  that  even  economical  women  are  be- 
ginning to  adopt  them.  A  good  quality  of  taffeta  silk,  such 
as  may  be  bought  readily  at  fifty  cents  a  yard,  is  generally 
purchased  for  this  purpose  because  it  is  more  durable  than 
the  surah  silk  sold  at  the  same  price.  Five  yards  of  this  silk 
will  make  and  face  a  skirt  of  average  length.  If  a  narrow 
roil  of  velvet  or  even  the  best  velveteen  is  used  on  the  bot- 
tom in  place  of  the  ordinary  mohair  skirt  braid,  it  will  wear 
longer  and  will  not  rub  the  instep  of  the  shoe.  All  dress  and 
wrap  sleeves  have  expanded  into  ample  dimensions,  the  lai%- 
est  being  the  size  of  the  old-time  "  lego'-mutton  "  sleeve. 

SPRING  COATS  AND  WRAPS. 

Even  wraps  for  spring  are  shown  in  long  garments,  that 
cover  the  figure.  All  trimmings  extend  lengthwise  and  in- 
crease the  apparent  hight  of  the  figure.  Silk  garments  are 
laid  aside  for  the  season.  Though  there  are  many  black 
lace  wraps  shown  for  summer.  Made-over  plain,  black  silks 
or  brocaded  silk,  no  silk  garments  are  exhibited.  The  most 
elegant  cloaks  are  of  soft  faced-cloths  or  of  camel's  hair, 
elaborately  braided  or  trimmed  with  applique  work  in  a 
shade  lighter  than  the  color  of  the  cloak,  or  in  black.  Fawn, 
mode,  silver  gray  and  other  natural  shades  of  cloth  are  more 


often  chosen  this  season  than  the  darker  shades  worn  last 
summer,  although  there  are  still  many  golden-brown,  ma- 
h<^any  and  dark  blue  cloaks  in  long  and  short  styles.  Most 
of  the  long  wraps  fit  the  figure  at  the  back  and  are  loose  io 
front,  often  falling  in  front  in  Connemara  fashion  from  a 
yoke.  The  new  lace  Connemara  cloaks  are  especially  ele- 
gant for  church  and  dress  wear.  They  are  made,  over  silk, 
and  completely  envelope  the  figure  of  the  wearer. 

Practical  women  will  still  wear  the  serviceable  ^ort  coats 
when  an  extra  wrap  is  required,  but  many  will  wear  the 
Directoire  polonaise,  asastreet  suit  requiring  no  furtherwrap. 
The  jaunty  little  sailor  jackets  with  rolling  collars  and  loose 
reefing  fronts  are  now  worn  by  young  ladies  as  they  have 
been  by  their  little  sisters  in  school.  The  favorite  color  for 
sailor  coats  is  the  regulation  dark  blue  of  the  English  navy 
although  some  white,  cloth  jackets  are  shown  and  some 
choice  in  colors. 

EASTER  BONNETS. 

Small  bonnets,  dainty  in  material,  simple  in  style,  a  con- 
fection of  lace  or  gauzes  and  flowers,  are  the  first  choice  for 
spring  and  summer.  It  has  been  generally  predicted  that 
gauzy  bonnets  will  be  worn  earlier  this  season  than  for  some 
years  past.  The  late  Easter  will  no  doubt  find  every  one 
arrayed  this  year  in  a  new  bonnet,— a  custom  on  early  Easter 
more  honored  in  the  breach  than  the  observance  and  left  to 
the  maids  in  the  kitchen.  There  are  many  black  lace  bon- 
nets made  of  fine  Brussels  net  shirred  on  gold  wires  making 
bonnets  transparent  enough  to  show  the  coiffure  through. 
A  face  trimming  of  crushed  roses,  fine  close  rose-buds,  violets 
or  some  other  fine  flowers,  is  a  part  of  many  bonnets.  The 
old  fancy  for  insects  is  revived,  and  a  hideous  spider,  a  few 
golden  bees,  a  life-like  butterfly  or  a  dragon  fly  is  poised 
among  the  flowers  or  on  some  part  of  the  pretty  little  bonnet 
prepared  for  spring.  Number  one  satin  ribbon  with  a  plain 
edge  is  made  into  very  full,  close  rosettes  which  trim  some 
bonnets.  There  are  still  large  hats  shown  trimmed  with 
flowers  and  gauzy  scarfs.  These  hats  are  not  for  city  streets, 
but  for  garden  parties  and  display  at  watering  places  and  are 
affected  chiefly  by  the  class  of  ladies  who  adopt  the  Lady 
Gay  Spanker  style  of  dress.  Bonnets  of  Milan  straw  in  6aA 
or  natural  shades  of  wool  will  again  be  worn  to  match  pr 
harmonize  with  the  costume  for  traveling.  Where  a  bonnet 
is  worn  to  contrast  with  the  costume  it  will  usually  be  black. 
Young  ladies  wear  low-crowned  English  turbans  of  black 
straw  or  some  color  harmonizing  with  their  suits.  The  low^ 
crowned  hat  with  a  brim  projecting  over  the  face  in  front 
will  be  worn  by  young  ladies  to  whom  this  style  is  more  be- 
coming than  the  turban. 

There  are  some  extremely  flat  hats  in  which  the  crown  is 
pressed  down  so  that  it  is  on  a  level  with  the  brim,  but  such 
styles  are  not  likely  to  find  special  favor  in  this  country,  as 
they  are  not  becoming  to  American  faces. 

  — Helena  Rowt. 

Compiled  for  Good  Houibkibfing, 

AirOIEVT  KAZDCB. 

Trmmi^itdjrmm  iht  Grtti  mmd  C^Udfrom  a  Both  SmU  U  ht  lM»  Mbtl  Amtkmi 
CmqUMW  Awt  hi  Eicitttmt. 

A  whisperer  separates  chief  friends. 
The  heart  of  the  wise  teachetb  his  mouth. 


A  man  hath  joy  by  the  answer  of  his  mouth. 
The  favor  of  the  king  is  as  dew  on  the  grass. 
Children's  children  are  the  crowa  of  old  men. 


Wealth  maketh  many  friends,  but  the  poor  is  separated  from  his 

neighbor.   

Let  a  bear  robbed  of  her  whelps  meet  a  man,  rather  than  a  fool 
in  his  folly. 
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Ori|rlini]  in  R(M>D  Housekbeping. 

AS  OLD  HAID'S  FAfiADISE. 
AChaptbr  of  Expexiemce. 

O  many  girls  in  the  city,  and  even 
in  the  country,  are  half  living 
in  cheap  boarding-houses  where 
they  feel  their  own  insignifi- 
cance as  a  member  of  the  human 
family,  and  where  they  have  not 
the  poorest  imitation  of  a  home, 
that  it  has  seemed  to  me  pos- 
sible some  of  the  number  might 
be  benefited  by  my  experi- 
ence in  starting  an  "Old  Maid's 
Hall,''  which  more  properly 
might  be  called  an  "Old  Maid's 
Paradise."  To  begin  at  the  be- 
ginning and  tell  you  how  it  all 
came  about  I  must  give  a  few 
personalities.  I  am  a  teacher, 
and  when  I  tried  to  find  a  board- 
ing place,  all  that  I  cared  to 
have  were  beyond  my  means.  Those  which  suited  my  purse 
did  not  suit  my  inclination.  I  can  not  live  with  uncongenial 
people  whose  highest  ideal  of-  things  can  be  found  in  the  ex- 
ceeding lig^t  reading  of  the  day  that  is  circulated  so  freely. 

I'm  considerably  like  the  lady  from  Boston,  who  during 
her  visit  to  New  York  was  observed  often  to  go  away  alone 
and  talk  to  herself.  Being  asked  the  reason,  she  gave  it. 
"At  times  I  feel  the  need  of  sensible  conversation,  and  I 
have  to  take  some  means  to  get  it."  As  well  as  "  sensible 
conversation  "  one  needs  some  spot  where  he  can  feel  that  he 
is  at  home ;  where  he  can  gather  his  treasures  about  him  and 
feel  the  dear  delight  of  ownership  though  he  does  pay  rent 
and  does  not  own  a  foot  of  ground.  Boarding  has  become 
an  old  story  to  me,  and  it  is  also  a  weariness  to  the  flesh. 
It  is  such  a  trial  to  feel  that  some  one  is  as  well  informed  of 
your  outgoings  and  incomings  with  the  reason  for  their  being 
as  you  are  yourself,  and  that  almost  your  inmost  thoughts  are 
known  and  discussed  by  other  women  who  are  not  busy 
enough  to  leave  you  to  yourself.  Not  even  the  wish  to  add 
to  the  happiness  of  others  can  make  it  endurable  to  feel  your- 
self the  subject  of  gossip  either  good-natured  or  malicious. 

These  being  the  sincere  convictions  of  my  heart  yoa  can  im- 
agine with  what  joy  I  heard  of  a  place  where  I  could  set  up 
ray  Lares  and  Penates.  Upon  investigating  my  new  king- 
dom I  found  myself  ruler  over  two  rooms  of  good  size,  one 
opening  from  the  other,  three  closets.  The  rooms  are  in  an 
old  house  of  Revolutionary  fame.  The  walls  are  low,  the 
floors  are  uneven ;  but  that  does  not  debar  sightliness  from 
my  domain.  There  are  five  windows  in  the  two  rooms,  and 
the  sun  shines  in  each  one  at  some  hour  of  the  day.  I  have 
a  large  closet  in  the  back  room  and  that  is  my  cellar.  In  it 
is  my  coal,  my  wood,  on  shelves  my  vegetables,  and  in 
a  special  corner  my  oil,  and  cleaning  materials.  In  the 
front  room  is  my  dish  closet,  and  in  another  comer  is  my 
clothes  closet.  Upon  holding  a  discussion  of  ways  and 
means  with  my  wants,  needs,  and  income  I  found  I  could 
lake  the  rooms,  furnish  them  plainly,  and  board  myself  as 
cheaply  as  I  could  get  board,  and  moreover  have  to  show  for 
my  living  expenses  my  little  stock  of  household  goods  as  well 
as  the  fat^  of  my  existence.  "  Said  I  to  myself,  said  I,  I'll 
do  it,"  and  without  loss  of  time  started  my  vine— it  is  an  ivy 
and  not  as  thriving  as  one  could  like— the  fig  tree  is  to  come 
later. 

For  furniture  I  first  bought  a  stove,  and  from  that  mo^^ 
my  only  troubles  proceed.  The  stove  was  secon^ .  tor 
that  I  paid  cash.  My  other  furaituic  is  a  twd,  bu».  com- 


mode,  two  tables,  four  straight  chairs,  three  ^ocker^  a 
mat  three  yards  square,  and  three  smallur  mats,  then  I 
have  just  enough  dishes  for  myself  with  an  extra  plate  for  a 
guest.  Silver  I  already  had  which  was  my  mother's.  I  also 
had  bedding  and  linen.  At  odd  times  I  had  gathered  it  to- 
gether. You  see  the  list  is  not  a  long  one  and  perhaps  you 
think  it  a  bare  looking  place.  If  it  were  I  should  say  "  a 
poor  thing,  tut  mine  own,"  and  take  some  pleasure  from  that* 
but  on  the  contrary  it  is  a  very  cheery  spot.  The  piano,  which 
I  rent,  I  have  covered  with  dark  red  Canton  flannel,  the  table 
has  a  cover  of  the  same,  so  has  my  packing  box  which  is  con- 
verted into  a  stand  for  my  aquarium  and  books  of  reference. 
I  also  have  some  shelves  for  books  and  specimens  collected 
by  the  way.  My  curtains  are  of  scrim  and  I  have  draperies 
over  some  of  the  doors.  When  I  have  my  dishes  to  wash  I 
put  a  board  top  on  my  trunk  and  thereby  have  a  kitchen  table. 

My  furniture  was  bought  on  the  installment  plan,  because 
I  had  not  ready  money.  That  makes  it  cost  a  little  more  but 
it  is  a  great  convenience,  for  one  can  pay  five  or  ten  dollars  a 
month  more  easily  than  fifty  at  a  time.  The  few  things  I 
have  are  such  as  I  shall  be  pleased  to  own  because  they  are 
well  made.  The  furniture  dealer  agreed  to  have  all  goods 
delivered  by  Monday  night,  when  I  was  to  take  possession. 
Monday  after  school  I  went  to  my  new  home  and  all  that 
greeted  my  s^ht  were  four  bare  walls  and  an  equally  bare 
floor.  The  stove  came  later  and  a  lamp,  but  where  was  I  to 
put  the  lamp,  and  where  was  I  to  put  myself  ?  No  chair,  no 
table  and  I,  tired  and  disposed  to  make  some  earnest  and 
forcible  remarks  on  the  faithlessness  of  furniture  dealers.  My 
landlady  came  up  to  see  me,  found  me  "  plunged  in  a  gulf  of 
dark  despair,"  and,  lil;^  a  good  Christian,  lent  me  a  helping 
hand.  She  also  lent  me  the  necessities  of  life  till  such  time 
as  my  goods  appeared,  so  things  looked  brighter.  The  next 
night  everything  was  there,  and  since  then  every  day  has 
turned  itself  to  a  song  of  content  and  happiness  except  when 
an  occasional  discord  from  the  stove  interrupted  the  harmony. 
That  stove  was  the  perfect  example  of  the  total  depravi^  of 
inanimate  things.  It  burned  out  coal  as  a  monster  with  rav- 
enous appetite  devours  food.  At  any  very  cold  time  it  kept 
all  the  heat  for  itself  and  left  me  shivering,  though  I  sat 
wrapped  in  an  afghan  and  my  feet  in  the  oven.  The.  fire 
went  out  every  time  it  was  left  alone,  and  altogether  that 
stove  was  as  great  a  trial  to  my  Christian  character  as  Job's 
boils  were  to  him,  but  I  bad  one  advantage  with  my  trial,  I 
sent  it  back,  and  now  I  have  another,  not  a  trial  but  a  parlor 
stove,  which  behaves  in  a  truly  angelic  fashion.  It  doesn't 
go  out,  it  doesn't  do  anything  which  ought  to  be  left  undone, 
and  I  really  have  quite  an  affection  for  that  piece  of  my 
household  effects. 

The  great  disadvantage  to  a  woman  keeping  bouse  alone  is 
her  proneness  to  neglect  proper  food.  I  do  not  slight  myself 
but  have  three  meals  a  day  of  nourishing  food.  It  is  not 
really  cheerful  to  eat  alone  day  by  day,  but  it  is  like  other 
things,  one  gets  used  to  it,  and  it  is  better  than  eating  with 
persons  who  don't  know  how  to  eat. 

I  have  for  my  breakfast  some  form  of  grains,  oat  meal, 
wheat  germ  or  some  of  those  cereals,  and  rich  cream.  Some- 
times I  have  coffee,  sometimes  not.  As  I  am  not  at  home  at 
noon  I  have  a  lunch.  At  night  I  have  my  dinner,  meat  or  its 
equivalent,  potatoes,  some  vegetables,  and  fruit  for  dessert. 
It  costs  me,  unless  I  have  company,  never  more  than  a  dollar 
a  week  for  food.  I  have  light  breakfasts  because  I  prefer 
them  and  have  no  time  to  prepare  an  elaborate  one.  My 
walk  to  school  is  a  mile  and  a  half,  so  an  early  start  is  a  ne- 
cessity. In  the  morning  I  cook  my  meat,  make  my  bed, 
brush  up,  fill  my  lamps,  and  start  about  half  past  seven.  At 
night  I  am  home  between  four  and  half  past  four  and  then 
my  time  is  my  own. 
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As  I  am  writing  this  to  encourage  the  promotions  of  homes 
I  will  give  my  figures.  A  package  of  rolled  avena  or  such 
grains  makes  my  breakfast  for  nine  days.  The  cream  for  it 
comes  from  a  pint  of  milk  a  day,  cost  three  and  one-half 
cents.  I  get  my  milk  from  a  man  who  evidently  keeps  a  cow 
for  on  my  pint  of  milk  there  will  be  cream  to  the  depth  of 
almost  an  inch.  The  milk  I  use  for  cooking.  I  like  to  cook 
and  I  make  a  good  many  dishes  like  cracker  brewis,  scal- 
loped potatoes  and  meats  or  fish,  and  in  fact  every  nice 
recipe  I  hear  of  that  is  not  an  extravagant  one  I  try.  Occa- 
sionally I  get  tired  of  having  no  one  to  say  whether  my 
dishes  are  good  or  not,  and  then  I  send  for  others.  It  is  a 
luxury  to  be  able  to  have  all  the  company  one  wants  and  one 
who  has  boarded  is  apt  to  appreciate  it 

My  coal  bin  being  small  I  have  to  buy  my  coal  by  the 
quarter  of  a  ton.  That  amount  lasts  on  an  average  a  month, 
sometimes  it  is  a  little  more,  sometimes  less.  If  I  lived  in 
the  city  where  coke  can  be  had  so  cheap  I  should  bum  that  a 
good  deal  of  the  time.  Here  fuel  and  provisions  are  as  high 
as  in  the  city  and  there  is  no  chance  to  take  any  advantage 
of  markets.  In  a  city  there  are  always  times  and  places 
where  provisions  can  be  bought  at  less  rates  than  the  usual 
prices.  There  never  is  anything  of  the  kind  in  a  small  vil- 
lage. A  gallon  of  oil  lasts  me  eight  days.  My  rent  is  two 
dollars  a  week,  so  my  actual  living  expenses  are,  room  one 
month  I9.00,  fuel  and  lights  $2.50,  food  (4.00,  making  my 
month's  expenses  inside  of  sixteen  dollars.  Had  I  a  room- 
mate the  expense  would  be  greatly  lessened.  I  know  a  girl 
can  hire  a  room  in  a  respectable  locality  in  the  city  for  the 
sum  I  have  named,  and  all  her  other  items  need  be  no  la^r 
than  mine.  I  have  tried  the  same  ejcperiment  in  Chicago 
and  New  York,  though  there  I  rented  furnished  rooms  and  it 
cost  me  more.  I  have  not  reckoned  into  the  cost  of  living, 
my  piano  hire  nor  cost  of  furniture,  for  that  is  an  outside 
matter  and  could  be  made  larger  or  small  according  to  one's 
inclination,  I  look  upon  the  furniture  as  a  gain,  and  the  piano 
as  a  necessity  but  it  would  not  be  to  every  one  and  so  I  do 
not  count  it  in. 

No  girl  need  to  be  discouraged  because  it  takes  time  for 
the  work ;  less  than  two  hours  a  day  keeps  my  rooms  tidy. 
The. exercise  is  a  benefit  to  me  and  would  be  to  any  person 
whose  means  of  labor  were  of  a  sedentary  kind.  City  girls 
have  the  advantage  of  bakeshops.  I  have  not.  I  eat  no  pie 
nor  cake  because  I  do  not  care  for  it  enough  to  make  it  and 
I  can  not  buy  it.  I  find  time  to  practice,  write,  read  and 
study  and  my  school  takes  as  many  hours  of  my  day  as  most 
girls  give  to  store  or  other  duties.  I  love  my  work  and  in  my 
little  home  which  is  so  warm  and  inviting  to  me  after  my 
busy  day  aiid  long  walk,  I  find  the  rest  that  fits  me  for  the 
new  day  to  come.  In  the  quiet,  new  plans  and  more  earnest 
desires  for  good  work  come  to  me.  My  home,  small  as  it,  is 
a  tower  of  refuge  to  me,  where  I  get  fresh  strength,  and  renew 
the  oiurage  that  sometimes  fails  me. 

If  I  can  through  this  article  influence  any  girl  to  try  this 
mode  of  living  I  shall  be  very  glad,  for  I  know  she  will  be  the 
better  for  it.  I  can  speak  as  a  girl  for  I  am  nothing  else 
myself.  Let  two  try  it  together  and  if  ihey  want  further  par- 
ticulars I  will  send  them.  I  don't  understand  how  any  one 
who  ever  tried  it  could  again  board  as  one  must  who  earns  no 
more  than  ten  dollars  a  week,  and  I  know  there  are  hundreds 
who  do  not  earn  that.  Think  of  all  that "  home  "  means,  and 
it  is  possible  to  any  one  who  has  the  will  to  give  a  little  time 
each  day.  It  means  ease  of  mind,  hospitality  to  friends,  and 
one  spot  on  earth  where  one  can  be  just  what  one  feels  like 
being.   The  poet,  homeless  himself,  sang  truly: 


THE  OOZT  OOEITEE. 


"  Be  It  ever  so  liamble 
There's  no  place  like  home." 


D.  M.  M. 


We  have  several  contributions  for  mr  "Cozy  Corner"  department,  ezrery 
way  worthy  of  publication,  which  do  not  appear  for  the  reason  that  tAr 
names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  not  given.  Only  tueh  cantri^utierots 
will  be  printed  in  any  department  tf  Good  HOUSEKEEPING  as  oiv  aeea 
panitd  by  thd  name  and  address  of  the  writer. 


FOR  DECORATING  CHINA. 
Editor  of  Gooji  Housekeeping: 

£.  T.  T.  desires  to  know  where  jewels  for  decorating  china  can 
be  procured.  At  art  stores  where  china  painters*  supplies  are  kept, 
or  of  Western  Decorating  Works,  Gnmewald  &  Biisher,  proprie- 
tors, 331  Wabash  avenue,  Chica^  111.  EHiD  Bee." 

Plaihfibld,  N.  J.   

LYONNAISE  POTATOB8. 

Editor^  Goon  Housekeeping: 

Will  some  one  kindly  give  me  a  recipe  for  lyonnaise  potatoes? 
We  like  them  very  much  as  they  are  prepared  at  hotels,  and  have 
tried  to  make  them  in  the  same  way,  but  they  did  not  seem  qnite 
as  I  wanted  them.  Mrs.  £.  W.  F. 

Atchison,  Kansas.   

pure  ouvb  oil. 
Editor <f  QoQV»  Housekeeping: 

There  have  been  in  recent  numbers  of  Good  Housekeeping 
many  references  to  the  olive  oil  and  to  the  olive  from  California, 
and  I  have  made  many  inquiries  in  stores  in  Boston  and  New  York 
without  being  able  to  find  them.  If  some  one  will  kindly  iofonn 
me  where  such  goods  can  be  purchased,  I  should  like  to  try  them, 
as  I  am  very  fond  of  both  of  these  articles.  I  have  great  difficulty 
in  getting  olive  oil  which  is  pure  and  good,  subjecting  almost  every 
purchase  to  analysis.  C  J.  H.  W. 

Boston,  Mass.   

cleaning  lamp-burners. 

Editor  if  Goon  Housekeeping  : 

I  enclose  a  rule  for  cleaning  lamp-burners  which  I  wish  emy 
reader  of  Good  Housekeeping  to  try,  then  it  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. Remove  the  wicks  from  the  burners  and  boil  them  ten 
minutes  or  more  in  water  that  has  previously  been  used  to  parboil 
baked  beans.  Take  out  one  burner  and  rub  with  a  dampened  cloth 
on  which  put  a  little  sapolio.  Keep  the  other  burners  hot  until  all 
are  cleaned.  I  consider  sapolio  the  best  cleaning  soap  for  every 
purpose  where  scouring  is  needed.  Mrs.  M. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt.   

a  budget  of  inquiries. 
Editor  ^  Good  Housekeeping  : 

Will  some  reader  of  Good  Housekeeping  send  a  tried  rva^ 
tor  pickled  walnuts,  and  also  one  for  walnut  catsup?  And  will 
Miss  Parloa  please  say  what  is  the  philosophy  of  using  only  soda 
in  chocolate  cake,  on  p^  760  of  her  "  Kitdien  Companion."  Will 
Mrs.  Catherine  Owen  tell  us  if.  In  making  fondant  for  candy,  it 
should  be  kneaded  until  it  becomes  cold.  I  would  also  be  glad  of 
any  information  respecting  cooperative  laundry  work.  How  many 
families  should  combine  to  make  it  pay,  how  many  women  are 
needed  to  work  it,  and  what  wages  should  they  be  paid. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.    M.  C  B. 

A  "VERY  BOON." 
Editor  of  GoOD  Housekeeping  : 

The  puzzle  editor  has  dispensed  much  information  and  fun  to 
the  readers  of  Good  Housekeeping;  and  to  invalids,  those  with 
"  backs  that  are  bad  and  legs  that  are  queer,"  the  visit  is  a  very 
boon.  One  forgets  the  pains  in  hunting  word-bidden  things,  and 
the  mother  smiles  at  the  triumphant  announcement,  **  I*ve  found  a 
bear,"  or  "  a  lion,"  or  some  other  wild  beast  I  filled  the  Menagerie 
over  full,  but  I  trust  the  editor  to  eject  those  that  will  leave  it 
"just  right."  My  only  objection  to  this  is  the  presence  of  alter- 
natives. "  Second  sight "  could  scarce  divine  if  "  the  welkin  should 
ring"  with  an  "ewe's  "  sad  note  or  resound  to  the  footsteps  of  the 
royal"  elk."  L.  R.  J., 

RiDGEviLLE.  Del.  a  lover  of  Good  Housekeeping^ 
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QTTIET  HOTTRS  WITH  THE  QUIOZ  WITTED. 

For  thr  Children  of  the  liousEtioi.D  and  the  Children  of  a 
Larger  Growth  as  Well 


[CvtUHbutiotu/or  this  department  ttrtalwaytin  order,  tht  onlyprmiuum 
i^mg  tkat  everything  submitted  shall  be  freth  and  enteriaiming.] 


178.-A  SERIES  OP  HISTORICAL  CHARACTERS. 
VL 

1.  The  Snow  King. 

2.  ExteDRlve  though  not  uniTeraal,  and  a  wild  animal. 

3.  Take  the  first  syllable  of  the  name  of  an  Italian  poet  and 
add  two  thousand  pounds. 

4.  A  royal  red-beard. 

5.  A  city  of  England,  and  a  king  who  invented  a  table. 

6.  Command  the  highest  military  offirar  of  France  to  do  some- 
thing that  a  horse  does. 

7.  A  girl's  name. 

8.  Take  a  title  from  a  beef-steak,  add  the  name  of  the  king  of 
France  called  the  "  Fair,"  and  a  city  of  Australia. 

9.  A  title  much  misused,  the  Christian  name  of  a  woman  who 
was  subjected  to  a  public  penance  during  the  War  of  the  Roses, 
and  a  color. 

10.  The  patron  s^nt  of  Scotland,  and  a  praying  general  of  the 
Civil  War. 

ti.  What  we  all  have  to  do,  and  a  kind  of  nut 

12.  Where  a  variety  of  corn  grows. 

13.  A  saint  whose  name  means  "bearing  Christ,"  something 
usually  placed  in  rows,  and  an  abbreviation  for  a  conveyance. 

14.  Not  quite  all  of  a  Western  capital  city  in  the  United  States. 

15.  One  who  read  the  writing  on  the  king's  palace,  and  a  gift 


179.- CHARADE. 
Place  a  hundred  at  each  end,  with  a  five  in  the  middle 
And  a  one  on  each  side  of  the  five ;  then  will  the  riddle 
Solved  be  when  you  find  (at  least  so  says  the  ditty) 
'*  Pertaining  to  a  citizen,"  and  also  **to  a  dty." 


C. 


I80.-MUSICAL  BEHEADINGS. 
I.  Behead  tart  and  leave  a  musical  instrument, 
s.  Behead,  twice,  a  change  and  leave  concordant 
3.  Behead  a  support  and  leave  a  clan. 

Behead,  twice,  to  emphasize  and  leave  a  orin. 
B^ead  a  short  time  and  leave  a  step. 
Behead  a  sound  and  leave  single. 

Behead,  twice,  to  change  position  and  leave  a  change  of  form. 

8.  Behead,  twice,  to  agree  and  leave  an  enticement 

9.  Behead  a  knot  and  leave  a  short  poem. 

10.  Behead  to  knock  and  leave  to  consume. 

ti.  Behead,  twice,  a  motet  and  leave  a  personal  pronoun. 

12.  Behead  a  surgical  instrument  and  leave  again. 

13.  Behead  to  halt  and  leave  aged. 

The  initials  of  the  beheaded  words  form  the  name  of  a  noted 
composer  of  music.    J.  M.  F. 

181.— HOUR  GLASS. 

Tedious. 

A  very  light  flnid. 
A  kind  of  grain. 
A  consonant. 
A  small  drinkiag-cnp. 

A  large,  showy  bird,  native  of  the  warmer  parts  of  America. 
A  privy  council-room  at  Westminster. 

Centrals  read  down— A  prominent  character  in  one  of  Shake- 
speare's plays.    A.  L. 

182.— ACROSTIC. 
(Words  of  unequal  length.) 

I.  A  genus  of  tnrUnated  shells, 
a.  An  insult. 

3.  A  fetter. 

4.  Something  showy. 

The  centrals  show  something  the  most  of  the  human  ^m;i^  fin- 
habitants  of  civilized  countries  in  particular)  highly  prize/]^^. 


183.~ECCENTRIC8. 

1.  Who  did  his  work  while  lying  on  the  floor,  with  his  books 

around  him  ? 

2.  Who  had  a  habit  of  dosing  himself  with  senna  before  begin- 
ning his  writings? 

3.  Who  said  it  was  "  the  perfect  joy  of  his  life  to  lie  on  the 
sofa  and  read  novels  ?  ** 

4.  Who  sought  an  immense  hall,  vaulted  and  obscure,  in  which 
to  create  his  solemn  music  ? 

5.  What  preacher  always  executed  an  air  on  the  violin  before 
attempting  to  write  a  sermon  ? 

6.  What  emperor  was  terribly  afraid  of  lightning,  and  always 
carried  about  him  a  seal's  skin  as  a  protection  against  its  perils  ? 

7.  Who  was  one  day  seen  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  nib- 
bling at  a  peach  hanging  against  the  wall,  because  it  was  too  much 
trouble  for  him  to  pick  it  ?    Haruh. 

ie4.-WORD  SQUARE. 
Anxiety.  x   x   x   x  • 

Sour.  X  X   X  X 

A  kind  of  grain.  x   x  x  x 

The  first  home  of  Adam,     x  x   x  x  "Rex." 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES,  ANAGRAMS,  ETC, 
(Printed  in  Good  Housekeepiho  Nos.  99  and  <oa) 


I72.-A  DOMESTIC  WINDOW. 
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O  R  K  S 
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174.-A  SERIES  OF  HISTORICAL  CHARACTERS. 


Answers. — 

1.  Marie  Stuart 

2.  Pope. 

3.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

4.  Pompey. 

5.  Hayes. 

6.  Mtuius. 

7.  Eliot 

8.  Nero.   

I76.-ENIOMA. 
^ifjwwr.— February.   

178.-BLISIONARY  MOTTO. 
Answtr. —      I  dare  do  all  that  nuiy  become  a  man, 
Who  dares  do  more  is  none. 


9.  Draco. 

10.  Franklin  Pierce. 

11.  Buchanaa. 
IS.  Perkio  Warbeck. 

13.  Walter  Raleigh. 

14.  Marlborough. 

15.  Warren  Hastings. 


THE  QUICK  WITTED  HEARD  FROM. 

A.  T.  Cintott,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  sends  the  right  answers  to  Nos. 
175  and  176,  and  174  (a),  (3).  (s).  (5).  (?),  (w),  (a),  (13)  and  (15).  and 
these  very  acceptable  answers  for  some  of  the  remaning  Nos.: 
(I) "  Polk,"  (4)  "  Constant"  (?)  '*  Thoreau,"  (9) "  Wagner." 

"  H.  C.  R.,"  Norvricfa  Town,  Ct,  correcUy  solves  the  mysteries 
contained  in  the  "  Domestic  Window." 

Cornelia  A.  Bangs,  this  city,  writes,  "  I  have  read  the  puzzles 
with  interest,  as  usual,"  and  encloses  the  correct  answers  to  Nos, 
175  and  176. 

M.  A.  Harris,  also  of  this  city,  and  Laura  P.  Sayler  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  both  hit  upon  the  right  selection  from  Macbeth— No.  176. 

Mrs.  G.  N.  Tidd,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  has  discovered  what  gives  a 
"  cold,  cold  kiss  "—No.  175. 

New  puzzles,  original  and  many  of  them  full  of  solid  "  food  for 
reflection,"  have  recently  been  received  from  various  correspond- 
ents. One,  resicUog  at  Auburu,  Ala.,  sends  several  bright  contri- 
butions, and  adds,  "  I  am  a  boy  iz  years  old,  but  I  made  all  these 
puzzles  without  any  help.  Hope  you  will  havrtibem  printed." 
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LIERABT  LEATLBT8. 


A  Quarterly  Ma^azlna  of  Poatry, 
The  critics  do  not  seem  disposed  to  accord  s  warm  mlcome  to 
the  "  Magazine  of  Poetry,"  a  new  "  Quarterly  Review  "jast  started 
by  Charles  Wells  Moulton  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  the  fault  that  has 
been  found  with  it  has  covered  nearly  all  possible  points  of  view. 
We  are  at  a  loss  to  account  satisfactorily  for  much  of  this  criticism. 
It  would  be  passings  stran^  if  the  magazioe  were  faultless,  but  it 
certainly  does  not  merit  total  condemnation.  On  the  contrary  the 
idea  is  a  worthy  one  and  the  effort  to  embody  it  has  attained  a 
sufScient  measure  of  success  to  call  for  commendation.  Its  plan, 
judging  by  the  make-up  of  the  initial  number,  as  no  prospectus 
reached  us,  is  to  present  bic^;raphical  sketches  and  portraits  of 
writers  of  verse,  both  lj[^ng  and  dead,  but  chiefly  contemporary, 
with  brief  anthdlogies  ot  their  poetic  prodnctjons.  Id  this  number 
Alice  Williams  Brotherton,  Walt  Whitman,  Anna  Katharine  Green, 
Harriet  Maxwell  Converse,  John  Boyle  O'Reilley,  Jean  Ingelow, 
Eliza  Allen  Starr,  Henry  Abbey,  Rosa  Vei^e/ Jeffrey,  William 
H.  Busbnell,  Sarah  Knowles  Bolton,  and  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts 
are  represented  with  portraits,  and  Richard  W?[50n  Gilder,  George 
Houghton,  Carmen  Sylva  (Queen  Elizabeth  of  Roumania)  William 
Wilsey  Martin,  Robert  Gilfillan,  Obadiah  Cyt-js  Auringer,  Francis 
Howard  Williams,  Mary  Moigan,  Richard  Crashaw,  and  Clinton 
ScoUard  without.  There  is  also  an  extra  portrait  of  Miss  M.  G.  Mc- 
Qelland,  of  whom  no  extended  sketch  is  given,  though  a  sample  of 
her  work  appears  ti  the  department  of  Current  Poems,  while  many 
other  names  also  a^ear  in  this  and  other  departments  of  general 
selections  of  verse.  It  will  be  seen  that  some  of  the  people  men- 
tioned are  unknown  to  £uc  ?,  and  many  readers  will  be  surprised  to 
discover  that  some  who  are  chiefly  known  by  their  work  in  other 
literary  lines  are  also  to  be  included  among  the  poets.  But  there 
is  very  little  verse  presented  that  is.  not  worthy  of  a  place  in  a 
collection  of  real  poetry,  and  some  of  the  more  obscure  writers 
may  find  an  introduction  through  this  medium  to  a  richly  deserved 
recc^ition.  An  obvious  criticism  is  that  the  magazine  does 
not  furnish  anything  like  a  critical  survey  of  the  work  of  its  sub- 
jects ;  the  sketches  are  either  laudatory  or  non-committal.  But 
the  selections  are  fairly  representative  and  the  reader  is  afforded 
a  very  favorable  oppOTtunity  oi  forming  bis  own  judgment.  As  a 
means  of  studying  the  poetry  of  the  age  and  keeping  informed 
concerning  the  best  work  of  contemporary  poets,  them^arine  has 
a  distinct  office  which  it  cert^nly  promises  to  fill  acceptably.  An 
interesting  prize  department  increases  its  attractiveness.  The 
portraits  are  of  varying  excellence  and  the  mechanical  work 
generally  is  very  well  done.  The  subscription  price  is  $3  a  year. 


Tha  Popular  Science  Monthly. 
The  term  "  science  "  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  in  our 
l&nguage  and  this  fact  gives  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  a  very 
wide  field.  It  dips  freely  into  every  department  of  natural  and 
applied  science,  mental  philosophy,  economics,  history,  ethnology, 
etc.,  and  its  regular  readers  are  able  to  acquire  a  broad  and  liberal 
education  almost  with  no  other  help.  One  of  its  admirable  recent 
features  has  been  the  series  of  papers  by  President  Andrew  D. 
White.  The  Man^  number  contains  No.  5  of  his  series  of  "  New 
Chapters  in  the  Warfare  of  Science  on  the  special  topic  of  "  De- 
moniacal Possession  and  Insanity."  Other  papers  in  this  num- 
ber illustrate  the  range  of  this  truly  popular  monthly—"  The 
Chemistry  of  To-Day,"  *'  Glass-making."  "  South  Slavic  Moon- 
Myths,"  "  Competition  and  the  Trusts,"  "  Law  as  a  Disturber  of 
Social  Order,"  "  Among  the  Fiji  Ishmds,"  "  The  Foundation 
Stories  of  the  Earth,"  "Natural  Science  in  Elementary  Schools," 
"The  A.ryans  in  Science  and  History,""  The  Americanists  in 
Congress,"  and  others.  The  purpose  of  the  Monthly  to  popularize 
science  of  all  sorts  and  bring  its  treasures  of  knowledge  within  the 
reach  of  all  the  people,  has  been  intelligently,  persistently  and 
successfully  pursued  from  the  start,  and  gives  it  aright  of  entrance 
and  of  constant  reading  in  every  intelligent  family.  The  Popular 
ScUnu  Monthly  is  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  at  New  York. 

The  Andover  Review. 

The  prominence  during  the  last  few  years  of  the  very  interest- 
ing theological  controversy  known  as  the  "  Andover  Question  "  has  i 


helped  very  greatly  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  those  in  any  degree 
interested  in  it  the  merits  of  that  excellent  theol<^cal  magaTiiMi, 
the  Amdevtr  Review.  As  the  recc^nized  oq^  of  Andover  Semi- 
nary, it  was  e^rly  sot^t  as  an  exponent  of  that  side  of  the 
discussion,  which  it  has  maintained  with  eminent  dignity  and 
ability.  But  though  the  Revitw  Is  r^arded  as  the  oisan  ti. 
Andover  theology,  it  has  a  far  broader  purpose  than  simply  to 
promote  that  or  any  special  phase  of  religious  teaching.  It  is 
only  in  its  editorial  department,  in  fact,  that  It  can  be  viewed  in 
the  light  of  an  Andover  organ.  Its  general  scope  is  broad  and 
tolerant,  and  while  the  editors  maintain  their  opinions  with  vigor 
and  strength,  the  general  pages  of  the  magazine  are  edited  with 
careful  regard  to  the  wants  and  needs  of  all  students  of  religious 
economics.  Questions  of  social,  political  and  industrial  economy 
are  also  discussed  with  the  same  ability,  freshness  and  practical 
interest  with  which  religious  matters  are  handled.  The  Review  is 
receiving  increased  attention  from  pe<q>le  who  wish  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  results  of  the  deepest  and  freshest  thoi^t  on 
living  topics  in  its  lines.  It  is  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  ft 
Co.  of  Boston.   

The  Forunn. 

There  has  scarcely  been  a  niore  notable  success  in  periodical 
literature  than  that  of  the  Forum^  published  by  the  Forum  Pub- 
lishing Company  of  New  York  and  edited  by  Lorettns  S.  MetcalL 
It  is  indeed  highly  creditable  to  the  American  public  that  such  a 
magazine  has  reached  so  high  an  estate  in  popular  favor  in  so 
short  a  time,  it  having  just  completed  its  third  year.  As  a  reposi- 
tory of  current  economic  discussion,  the  Forum  has  attained  an 
almost  unrivaled  position.  It  is  easily  to  be  concluded  that  its 
success  is  due  in  a  large  degree  to  the  fact  that  its  papers  are 
written  by  men  in  the  active  work  of  life  and  direct  contact  with 
and  participation  in  affairs.  Their  words  and  opinions  thus  hate 
force  and  vigor,  and  the  Forum's  plan  of  securing  the  best  advo- 
cates of  all  sides  of  disputed  questions  further  commends  the 
m^;a^ne  to  popular  liking.  Ite  high  esteem  is  deserved,  and  H  is 
doing  an  excellent  work  as  a  public  educatw. 

Tha  Writer. 

It  is  difficult  to  classify  the  Writer  in  any  other  words  than 
those  on  its  title-page — "  A  monthly  magazine  to  interest  and  hdp 
all  literary  workers."  That  is  just  what  the  Writer  is,  and  it  is 
excellently  adapted  to  serve  the  purpose  thus  indicated.  Short 
pithy  articles  by  practical  men  furnish  forth  its  pages,  reflecting 
in  terse  terms  the  experience  and  conclusions  they  have  reached 
as  literary  workers  on  sundry  points  pertaining  to  literary  work. 
They  are  themselves  samples  of  good  workmanship,  and  so  are 
teachers  by  example  as  well  as  by  precept.  Editor  Hills  also 
furnishes  practical  matter  and  the  departments  of  **  Queries  "  and 
"  Helpful  Hints  and  Suggestions  "  round  out  the  Writer's  useful- 
ness. An  index  of  literary  articles  in  periodicals  is  also  a  prcnni- 
nent  and  useful  feature.  The  Writer  is  only  two  yean  old,  but  it 
has  apparently  passed  its  experimental  st^  and  has  **  ocme  to 
stay."  It  is  published  at  Boston  by  W.  H.  Hills. 

The  Atlantlo. 

A  magazine  that  has  run  through  nearly  63  volumes  and  can 
look  back  across  33  years  to  the  time  of  its  birth  must  be  assumed 
to  have  a  deep  and  lasting  foundation  in  the  liking  of  the  people 
who  make  up  its  constituency.  The  Atlantic  Monthly  may,  in- 
deed, be  considered  as  permanent  and  characteristic  a  feature  of 
New  England's  literary  life  as  its  rugged  hills  are  of  its  natural 
structure.  Its  literary  and  social  studies  are  like  no  other  maga- 
zine's and  its  contents  always  seem  to  be  made  up,  whether  inten- 
tionally or  not,  with  a  special  view  to  harmony  and  fitness  in  their 
ensemble.  Mr.  Aldrich  has  given  the  Atlemiie  a  more  distinctive 
indlvidu^Ity  than  it  has  enjoyed  for  many  years. 

Marie  A.  Brown  has  started  a  weekly  journal  at  Chicago,  ia 
which  to  ride  her  bobby  of  proving  that  Leif  Erikstm,  the  Norse- 
man, and  not  Christopher  Columbus,  the  Genoese,  Is  entitled  to 
honor  as  the  discoverer  of  America.  Miss  Brown  has  agitated  her 
cause  with  remarkable  ability  for  several  years,  and  has  published 
a  good  deal  of  valuable  historical  study  in  the  course  of  her  work. 
She  will  hardly  fail  of  making  ^erjour^JKorthyurfneading. 
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Editors  Portfolio. 


Springfield,  Mass.,  March  30,  1889. 


RigisUnd  at  Sprht^JUUi  Posi-Ofic*  as  itcond^iasi  mail  matUr. 


AH  mBmiudeittoM  for  As  Editorial  Depvtmaiit  riloaU  be  Bdiiwid  to  Oe 
Bdlter  of  Good  Hoouuirmo,  SprtngfieU,  Uui. 

Pottage  itunpa  WHt  ■ccompaBy  all  ooatribntiona  aent  for  adltoiial  '■■f'*— - 
tton,  vim  the  writai  deabc  the  return  ti  fliA  IISS.,  If  not  aocepted. 

The  number  oppotite  a  subscriber's  name,  on  the  address  labd  attached  to  each 
fane  of  Good  UouaixaariNO,  shows  to  vbat  number  the  snbseripHon  has 
been  paid. 

This  Issne  of  Good  Hodsbuipiho  is  copjrr^ted,  but  our  ezdnages  are 
Invited  to  extract  fram  its  colamna— <lne  cretftt  beinc  glTen— as  they  may  dasin, 
mm  the  eoatiibHtioiiB  of  HiH  Maku  Paklo*.  all  tigbts  in  tbeae  bafaw  eapa- 
dally  reserved  to  the  writw. 

The  QMdal  papors  iriddi  appear  In  Good  Hoounnnno  wiH  be  enittai 
espressir  for  Its  paces  by  onr  selected  contributors,  and,— witti  nre  ezceptUxis,— 
tbe  entire  Table  of  Contents  wilt  be  serred  up  from  our  own  larder.  Wbenerer 
wabornnrfromanelgbbora  Ut  of  tltii  or  a  Ute  of  ttat,  we  shall  aayirtMre  sodi 
fait  or  Uta  CKtac  fmn,  and  to  wfaon  it  belongs. 


To  All  NnwaDutsu. 
Retail  Newsdealen  can  send  their  orders  for  Good  Hodsbkbipino  to  the 
News  Companies  from  which  they  procure  thdr  r^lar  suppUei  and  hare  them 
ftUed.  It  will  be  famished  regularlf  by  the  following  companies :  American 
News  Ca,  International  News  Co.,  National  News  Co.,  New  Ynfc  News  Co., 
Hew  York ;  American  Mews  Ca,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  Omaha  and  St  Paul ; 
BraaUya  News  Ca,  and  Willlamsbnv  Newa  Co.,  Brooklyn;  Baltimore  News 
Cob,  BahlmiMre  ;  Central  News  Co.,  PUladeli^;  Clndanati  Newi  Co.,CIn> 
dnnati;  Clevdand  News  Ca,  Ckmland;  New  England  News  Ca,  Boston; 
Western  News  Ca, Chicago;  Pittsburg  NewsCa,  Plttsbug;  Washington  News 
Ca,  Washington,  D.  C;  Newark  News  Co.,  Newark;  St  Louis  News  Co.,  St 
Louis ;  New  Orleans  News  Ca,  New  Orleans  ;  San  Frandsca  News  Ca,  San 
nanciaco*;  Rhode  Island  News  Ca,  Providence;  Albany  News  Ca,  Albany; 
Northern  News  Ca,  Troy;  Detroit  News  Co.,  Detroit;  Ifontianl  Newa  Co. 
Montreal ;  Toronto  News  Ca,  Tormito  and  CUfton,  Canada. 


OOHTBIBUTOSS  TO  GOOD  HOnSEEEEPDra 
Will  Please  Note  Now  and  for  All  Cohino  Tims. 

TTtat — All  contributioQs  for  publication  will  be  considcFcd  and 
passed  upon  at  the  editor's  earliest  convenience  after  being  re- 
ceived— 

That — Accepted  maanscripta  will  be  {tinted  at  such  time  as  the 
subject  matter  o£  each  paper  may  be  iound  pertinent  and  proper 
in  omtext  with  other  papers  of  same  issue,  to  tbe  end  that— 
"  Variety,  which  is  the  spice  of  life,"  and  an  appetizing  seasoning 
as  well  to  our  Bills  of  Fare — may  be  successfully  introduced — 

TknU—QooD  Housekeeping  has  reached  a  circulation,  both  in 
numbers  and  circumference,  that  it  makes  it  a  necessity  to  put 
**  copy  "  into  the  hands  of  its  printers,  for  each  number,  four  weeks 
before  the  date  of  issue,  in  order  that  remote  subscribers  and 
newsmen  may  have  their  copies  in  hand  and  on  sale  a  few  days 
befive  tlie  publication  date— 

7%a/ — Each  contribution  will  be  paid  for  by  check  bearii^  even 
date  with  the  issue  of  the  number  in  which  the  contribution  is 
pnblisfaed— 

Tkat—K  return  of  a  manuscript  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  it 
is  not  meritorious,  or  that  it  would  not  be  accepted  by  publications 
of  a  ^£Eerent  nature,  or  an  editor  (rf  different  ideas  from  onr  own— 

7%a/— A  return  of  a  maouscript  with  a  printed  slip  announcing 
its  non-appearance  on  the  ground  of  not  being  available,  or  for  the 
reason  that  the  editorial  hopper  is  full  and  ntontog  over,  is  simply 
a  necessity  of  drcumstance  and  not  a  discourtesy  in  any  sense  of 
the  term— 

Utat—To  write  a  letter  of  explanation  with  every  returned  man- 
uscript would  require  more  time  than  a  busy  editor  has  at  disposal 
and  would  be  a  ruinous  tax  upon  both  time  and  labor— 

That — Writers  who  may  wish  to  have  their  manuscriptj  yigturo^ 
in  case  of  non-acceptance,  must  enclose  return  postage  ^  tbeir 
communications.  All  manuscript  unaccompaniid  tui  ^gt^tn 
postagty  in  cast »/  not  Mmg  retaimd/er  use^  will  ^Ale^^  O  ^ 


Mft  kupitig  "  until  calUd^.** 


GOOD  THDTGS  DT  GOOD  HOUSEEEEFDIG. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  Good  Housekeeping  prize  papers, 
that  on  "  Fish— its  Place  in  the  Homes  of  the  World,"  by  Anna 
Sawyer,  is  almost  equal  to  a  little  text-book  on  the  subject  of  food 
fish  and  fish  food.  It  will  be  found  especially  useful  in  the  Lenten 
season,  but  is  of  practical  value  for  all  seasons. 

Ella  Sturtevant  Webb  writes  a  pleasant  little  sketch, "  Where 
the  Screw  was  Loose." 

"  Paste,  Glue  and  Cement "  are  of  great  utility  in  an  ecbnomical 
household,  and  Frank  H.  Stanffer  gives  useful  hints  connming 
their  use. 

Good  housekeeping  sometimes  bu  its  special  rewards  as  well  as 
its  general  advantages.  S.  L.  W.  relates  an  instance  in  the  story 
of  "  A  WUe  who  Kept  Her  House  WeU."' 

Nelly  Browne  shows  how  ingenuity  triumphed  over  disadvan- 
tage "  In  the  Sick-Room." 

Isabella  Laning  Candee's  second  paper  on  "  Amateur  Enter- 
tainments "  tells  about  the  "  Vienna  Bakery,"  which  will  prove  very 
attractive. 

Some  of  the  dainty  and  spicy  dishes  that  charm  English  palates 
are  described  by  Frances  B.  James.  Our  housekeepers  will  find 
some  attractive  novelties  among  them. 

Ruth  Hall  is  on  hand  betinus  with  her  "  Every-Day  Desserto  " 

for  April. 

The  season  for  fishing  is  nearly  at  hand,  and  directions  for  very 
interesting  ^liminary  parlor  practice  will  be  found  under  the 
head  of  "An  Angling  Party." 

Helena  Rowe's  "  Family  Fashions  and  Fancies  *'  treats  interest- 
ingly new  things  in  dress  goods,  spring  coats  and  wraps  and  Easter 
bonnets. 

"An  Old  Maid's  Experience,"  by  D.  M.  M.,  contains  practical 
economic  suggestions  on  the  making  of  a  home  by  persons 

living  atone. 

There  is  matter  for  everybody  in  the  Cozy  Comer,  and  Quiet 
Hours,  and  the  selections  of  Fugitive  Verse  will  be  found  es- 
pecially spiqr.  

EXTEBMnTAinra  the  oabfet  bug. 

We  shall  give  in  the  next  issue  of  Good  Housekeeping  tbe 
promised  taper  of  Government  Entomologist,  C  V.  Riley,  Ph.  D., 
on  the  Birth,  Life  and  Death  of  the  Carpet  Bug,— 4  foe  of  tbe  house- 
wife and  a  fell  destroyer  of  household  goods,  wares  and  merchan- 
dise. The  official  duties  of  Prof.  Riley,  devoted,  as  they  are,  to  the 
study  of  Insect  Life,  not  only  are  of  interest  to  the  general  public, 
but  of  value,  in  connection  with  the  Carpet  Bug,  tbe  Clothes  Moth, 
etc.,  to  all  housewives  who  su£ferfrom  the  predatory  pranks  of  the 
various  Household  Pests.  No  higher  or  better  authority  than  that 
of  Prof.  Riley,  backed  as  it  is  by  diligent  study,  practical  research 
and  careful  condu«on,  can  be  had,  and  we  give  place  to  his  pj^>er 
with  full  assurance  that  what  he  has  to  say  will  be  of  service  to 
suffering  housekeepers,  and  aid  tliem  in  their  efforts  to  exterminate 
these  Household  Pests  from  their  homes.  The  paper  in  band  is  ac- 
companied by  illustrations  of  the  Carpet  Bi^  in  its  various  stages  of 
incubation  and  development  If  these  and  what  Prof.  Riley  bas  to 
say  are  carefully  studied,  and  his  instructions  followed,  we  can  but 
hope  for  good  results  from  our  efforts  in  this  direction. 

The  next  paper  in  this  Series  will  be  on  the  Clothes  Moth,  and 
will  be  of  equal  interest  and  value.  These  papers  are  prepared 
with  much  care,  at  our  request,  and  we  hope  the  readers  of  Good 

Housekeeping  may  reap  substantial  benefits  from  their  publl- 

cathw. 
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OoOn  HoUaBJKBttPINO. 


A  COOL  "mrJOBTTWATELT." 

On  the  i8th  of  February  we  received  from  Mrs.  Ellen  S.  Morgan, 
940  Fifth  Avenue,  XiOuisville,  Ky.,  the  paper  which  appears  on 
page  249  of  this  issue  of  Good  Housekeeping,  over  the  ^gnature 
of  "Olive  Cbesney,"  and  proof  sheets  of  same  were  sent  her. 
After  the  pages  of  Good  Housekeeping  containing  this  paper 
were  printed,  we  received  from  her  the  following  note,  under  date 
of  "Monday,  March  11,"  the  envelope  bearing  the  Louisville 
postmark  of  "  March  14 : 
Editor  of  Good  Housekeeping  : 

Saturday's  mail  at  evening  brought  to  me  your  proof  sheet,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  /ndepeHdent  oi  February  28,  containing  the 
article  on  "  Rubber  Goods."  I  am  a  contributor  to  the  paper.  Un- 
fortunately I  must  have  sent  a  copy  of  the  article  to  that  paper. 
With  sincere  regret,    Yours  sincerely,     Ellen  S.  Morgan. 

Mrs.  Moi^an  evidently  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  army 
of  writers  who  write  at' "  hit  or  miss  "  and  sow  their  MSS.  broad- 
cast, hoping  to  bit  the  "  bull's  eye  "  somewhere,  regardless  of  con- 
sequences. Publishers  who  are  receiving,  as  is  Good  House- 
keeping, scores  of  MSS.  daily,  will  do  well  to  give  such  "  unfortu- 
nately "  papers  a  first  place  in  their  waste  basket 


OOOD  HOUSEEEEFIITG  FBIZE  PUZZLES. 
The  popularity  of  our  Prize  Puzzles,  has  induced  us  to  explore 
new  fields  for  "  novelties,"  as  the  florists  and  seedsmen  say,  in  the 
Une  of  interesting  and  entertaining  Puzzles.  We  have  scores  of 
good  ones,  both  novel  and  original,  and  two  of  them  will  be  an- 
nounced in  the  following  order,  as  soon  as  the  fatigues  of  the  In- 
augural BalXVe  over :  First,  *'  Unforgotten  Heroes,"  appropriate 
for  Decoratfoa  Day,  and  second,  "  The  Poet's  Pantry,"  suitable 
for  any  day  of  the  year.  Prizes  will  be  offered  for  these,  and  par- 
ticulan  given  for  each  with  the  printed  announcement.  Look  out 
for  them. 

Copies  of  Good  Housekeeping  containing  the  announcement 
of  each  of  these  Puzzles,  can  be  had  at  the  news  stands  throi^hout 
the  country,  or  will  be  famished  on  remittance  of  10  cents  to  the 
publication  office.   

PAIVTIHa  OV  0HI5A. 
The  announcement  that "  the  first  lady  of  the  land  "—Mrs.  Presi- 
dent Harrison— is  not  only  a  connossieur,  but  a  practically  suc- 
cessful disciple  of  the  art  of  China  Painting,  gives  a  new  impetus 
and  an  increased  following  to  this  department  of  Home  Decora- 
tion. That  the  readers  of  Good  Housekeeping  may  know 
something  of  the  details  of  the  methods  and  manipulations  neces- 
sary in  the  practice  of  this  "profession,"  we  have  arranged  with 
Mrs.  Katherine  Taylor,  a  teacher  of  the  art,  for  a  series  of  papers, 
that  will  contain  useful  sug^stions  and  instructions  for  those  who 
may  wish  to  know  "  What  to  do  and  How  to  do  it,"  in  connection 
with  the  pleasing  recreation  of  Painting  on  China.  The  first 
paper  of  the  series  will  soon  be  given  in  Good  Housekeeping. 


OOOS  HOUSEKEEFIVa  FBIZE  FAPEB8. 

Anna  Sawyer's  "  Fish— Its  Place  in  the  Homes  of  the  World," 
being  the  paper  to  which  was  awarded  the  first  Prize  of  f  20,  for  the 
best  paper  on  Fish,  is  the  leading  paper  in  this  Issue  of  Good 
Housekeeping.  The  paper  receiving  the  second  Prize,  together 
with  the  one  receiving  the  first  Prize  on  £^;s,  will  be  given  in  our 
next  number.  In  addition  to  these  valuable  papere,  the  same 
nnmber  will  contain  the  paper  of  Government  Entomologist  C.  V, 
Riley,  Ph.  D.,  on  the  extermination  of  the  Carpet  Bug.  Rather  a 
valuable  number  for  housekeepers,  far  and  wide,  to  read  and  pre- 
serve. Isntit? 


HOME  OOREESFOHOEIOE. 


THE  MOST  INGENIOUS  PUZZLE  YET. 
Editor  ef  Good  Housekeeping  j 

I  enjoyed  that  puzzle  very  much.  Do  g^ve  us  another  historical 
one  some  time,  only  so  carefully  selected  as  to  its  company  that 
none  of  as  may  err  in  naming  the  guests  exceptii^  throqgli  ignor- 
ance on  our  part.  Your  "  Menagerie  "  is  the  most  Ingenions  puzzle 
yet,— well  planned,  and  well  executed,  in  which  particulars  it  re- 
sembles Good  Housekeeping.  A.  C  E. 

Newton  Center,  Mass. 


NOT  OPEN  ON  SUNDAY. 

Editor  if  Good  Housekeeping  : 

Enclosed  find  my  list  of  names  for  your  "  Hidden  Menagerie." 
I  may  be  a  day  late  in  getting  my  letter  mailed,  as  company  irith 
other  competitors  have  taken  up  much  time,  and  then  Good 
Housekeeping  came  Saturday  ni^t  and  I  had  to  rest  from  my 
search  on  the  Sabbath.  Mrs.  H.  G.  a 

Chester,  S.  C.   

It  was  not  intended  to  have  the  show  open  on  Sunday,  and  those 
who  attended  on  that  day  "peeked  in  for  nothing."— 


THE  LITERARY  DINNER. 
EdUor  ^  Good  Howkkxeping  : 

"  Nothing  venture,  nothing  win,"  so  I  send  my  solution  to  your 
"Hidden  Menagerie,**  though  a  little  late.  The  "  Literary  Dhi- 
ner  "  we  solved  in  our  fiunily  circle,  with  one  or  two  exceptlcms, 
enough  to  prevent  the  forwarding  of  our  answer.  I  wish  to  enter 
one  little  protest  Webster  gives  "  Upstarts  "  as  one  definition  of 
Mushroom,  which  I  had  instead  of  Turnips.  We  enjoy  Good 
Housekeeping  more  than  I  can  tell  you.  Long  may  it  flourish. 

Columbus,  Ohio.    S.  M.  C 

"  * 

ENJOYING  THE  PUZZLES. 
Editor  if  Good  Housekeeping  ; 

I  enjoy  the  puzzles  in  Good  Housekeeping  very  much,  and 
try  every  one  until  I  am  sometimes  hopelessly  mixed.  I  notice 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  prize  winners  come  from  Massadio- 
setts.  Are  they  so  much  smarter  than  the  rest  of  us,  or  do  they 
not  receive  the  magazine  sooner  than  others?  I  have  my  numbers 
of  Good  Housekeeping  bound  and  show  them  to  my  friends, 
having  persuaded  several  to  subscribe.  I  send  best  wishes  for  the 
success  of  Good  Housekeeping.  Mrs.  M.  W.  W. 

LOCKPORT,  N.  Y.   

Each  number  of  Good  Housekeeping  is  sent  out  with  the  in- 
tention of  having  all  sutiscribers  receive  tiieir  copies  as  nearly  as 
may  be  at  the  same  time,  but  in  so  large  a  potato  patch  as  that  of 
Uncle  Sam  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  indeed  to  have  all  the  potatoct 
dug  at  the  same  moment,— £V/. 


POEM  IDENTIFIED. 

Editor  «f  Good  Housekeeping  : 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  verses  asked  for  by  "  C.  E.  W."  They 
are  in  a  collection  of  Story's  poem's,  called  **  He  and  She,  or  A 
Poet's  Portfolio,"  published  in  1884,  by  Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co., 
and  bound  in  white  [Murchment.  S.  F.  D. 

Kehduskeag,  Mb. 

lo  Vicnsi 

I  sing  the  hymn  of  the  conqoerer,  who  fell  in  the  Battle  of  Life,— 
The  hynm  of  the  wounded,  the  beaten,  urito  died  overwhelmed  in  die 
strife; 

Not  the  julnlant  song  of  the  victors,  for  iriiom  the  resounding  acdun 
Of  nations  was  lifted  in  chorus,  whose  brows  wore  the  chaplet  of  bme, 
But  the  hymns  of  the  low  and  the  hnmUe,  the'  weary,  the  bndcen  in 
heart, 

Who  strove,  and  who  failed,  acting  bravely  a  silent  and  desperate 
part; 

Whose  youth  bore  no  flower  00  its  branches,  whose  hopes  burned  in 
ashes  away. 

From  whose  hands  slipped  the  prize  they  had  grasped  at,  who  stood  it 
the  dying  of  day 

With  the  wreck  of  their  life  all  around  them,  nnpitied,  unheeded,  alone 
With  death  swoopbg  down  on  their  faUnre,  and  all  hat  their  fiith  over 


thrown. 
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Whne  the  voice  oi  Uie  world  thonti  its  chom^  its  piean  for  those  who 
have  won ; 

While  the  trampet  is  sounding  triomphsntly  and  high  to  the  breeze  and 
the  son 

Gltd  bumera  are  waving,  hands  clapping,  and  hurrying  feet 
Thronging  after  the  lanrel-crowned  victors,  I  stand  on  the  field  of  defeat, 
In  the  shadow,  with  those  who  are  fallen,  and  wounded,  and  dying,  and 
there 

Chant  a  requiem  low,  place  my  hand  on  their  pain*knotted  Iffows, breathe 
a  prayer. 

Hold  the  hand  that  ia  helpless,  and  whisper,  "  They  only  the  victmy 
win 

Who  have  fought  the  good  fi^t,  and  have  vanquished  die  demon  that 
tempts  us  within ; 

Who  have  held  to  their  faith  unaeduced  by  the  prise  that  the  world  holds 
on  high; 

Who  have  dared  for  a  high  cause  to  suffer,  resist,  ^ht,— if  need  be, 
to  die." 

Speak,  History,  who  are  Life's  victors?  Unroll  thy  long  annals,  and 
say, 

Are  they  those  whom  the  world  called  the  victors— who  won  the  snooess 
of  a  day  ? 

The  martyrs,  or  hero  i  The  Spartans,  who  fell  at  Thermopylae's  tryst. 
Or  the  Persians  and  Xerxes?  His  judges  or  Socrates?  Pilate  or  Christ  ? 

  H^.  JV.  S/ffry. 

ENJOYED  THE  DINNER. 
Editpr  if  Good  HousekeepIno  : 

I  seat  you  a  list  of  animals,  etc.,  of  the  Hidden  Menagerie,  in 
great  haste,  this  momiiq;,  without  telling  you,  as  I  intended,  that 
your  Dianer,  and  its  guests,  espedally  the  latter,  affivded  us  great 
pleasure.  We  have  enjoyed  it  more  than  any  other  puzzle 
since  the  Authors  with  their  books,  and  the  names  of  .some  of 
the  Waverly  novel  creations.  We  found  answers  to  all  the  de- 
scriptions of  your  dinner  guests,  excepting  "the good  king  who 
ascended  the  throne  over  the  corpse  of  his  father,"  but  six  of  them 
were  not  the  same  as  yours.  '*  King,  poet,  historian,  and  miser,"  I 
thought  was  Frederick  the  Great ;  "  Too  great  to  live,"  Caesar 
**  Gifted  pen  and  swords"  Sir  Philip  Sidney ;  "  Greatest  writer  of 
lyric  poetry,"  Horace ;  **  *  Addison '  of  American  literature,"  Emer- 
son, which  was  not  a  good  guess ;  "  The  modem  Ciadnnatus," 
Israel  Putnam.  Forgive  me  for  talcii^  so  much  of  your  valuaUe 
time,  but  I  wanted  you  to  know  something  of  our  interest  in  your 
excellent  puzzles.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  sent  my  letter  this 
momiog,  to  the  Boston  mail  instead  of  the  Milton,— I  had  my 
choice,— for  the  latter  poat-office  does  not  put  on  the  hour,  and  I 
despatched  it  from  the  house  before  half  past  eight  o'clock,  in  time 
for  the  9  a.  m.  mail.  J.  C.  F. 

Milton,  Mass.   

HOW  ABOUT  THE  SUGAR  ? 
The  next  time  that  Jalia  jrives  a  receipt 
For  making  a  cake  that  she  thinks  is  complete. 

It  would  not  be  considerM  amiss 
If  some  mention  she'd  make  of  the  sugar  required, 
To  give  to  her  cake  the  sweetness  desired 

To  raider  it  unalloyed  Uiss. 

By  actual  experiment,  there's  little  doubt 
lluit  the  average  cook  in  time  could  find  out 

The  measure  exact  that  would  blend 
With  the  batter  and  e^is,  baking  powder  and  spice. 
The  flour  and  everything  else  that  is  nice. 

Culinary  perfection  to  lend. 

But  all  are  not  skilled  in  the  wonderful  art 
Of  concocting  for  dessert,  confection  and  tart, 

And  a  fearful  mistake  it  would  be 
If  some  tyro  housekeeper  should  send  to  the  tatde, 
After  toiling  to  do  the  best  she  was  able. 

What  would  with  no  palate  agree. 

So  now,  Madame  Julia,  or  Miss  if  you  please, 
Some  time  when  at  leisure  and  quite  at  your  ease. 

Pray  give  us  a  careful  review, 
Of  the  methods  you  use  and  the  measures  you  take. 
To  prepare  for  your  eating  that  wonderful  cake. 

That  gives  so  much  pleasnre  to  yon. 

Chicago,  Iii.  H.  c.  T. 


OASHHESE  SHAWLS. 

Among  woolen  shawls,  the  Cashmere  will,  no  doubt,  always  re- 
tain its  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  merchant,  as  well  as  of  the 
fashionable  lady  who  buys  his  goods.  Though  all  shawls  made  of 
d&wH  of  certain  goats,  and  worked  after  the  manner  of  the  cash- 
mere shawl,  bear  the  name,  yet  many  of  them  are  not  made  in  that 
romantic  region.  The  distressing  famine  which  visited  that  land 
some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  forced  many  of  the  shawl  weavers 
to  emigrate  to  the  Punjab,  a  part  of  India  belonging  to  Great  Britain. 

These  shawls  of  Punjab  mantifactnre,  are  never  so  handsome  as 
the  best  shawls  which  are  made  at  Cashmere,  it  is  stated  that  Cash- 
mere has  a  monopoly  of  the  best  irobl,  which  is  exported  thither  from 
Turfan  and  Richar,  where  it  is  produced,  and  also  that  the  water 
in  Cashmere  possesses  chemical  properties  which  render  it  su- 
perior for  the  purposes  of  dyeing.  The  finest  shawls  are  made  of 
the  down  or  pusham  exported  from  the  provinces  just  named,  and 
that  the  Punjab  weavers  have  to  be  content  with  an  inferiw  wool 
produced  at  Chatan. 

After  the  pushum  produced  at  Chatau,  there  comes  next  in  order 
the  fleece  of  the  Danba  sheep  of  Cabool  and  Peshawur.  This  fleece 
is  used  for  the  finest  kinds  of  chogas,  which  are  the  outer  cloaks 
or  robes  with  sleeves  worn  by  the  Afghans  and  other  Mohammedans 
of  the  western  frontier.  After  this  follows  the  wool  of  a  sheep  found 
in  Rutnan,  a  tract  of  country  in  the  south  of  Persia.  This  is  used 
for  manu&cture  fA  a  spurious  kind  of  shawl  cloth,  and  for  adulter- 
ating the  texture  of  Cashmere  shawls.  Next  comes  the  hair  of  the 
goat  called  from  which  the  texture  called  puttoo  is  made. 
Then  there  is  the  woolly  hair  of  the  camel,  which  supplies  the  ma- 
terial for  a  coarser  kind  of  choga.  Lastly,  there  is  the  wool  of  the 
country  sheep  of  the  plain.  The  author  speaks  of  the  woolly  hair 
of  the  camel  as  supplying  the  material  for  the  coarse  choga,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  camel  also  possesses  a  down  which 
is  as  fine  as  the  pushum  of  the  shawl  goat  The  yak  goat,  and 
many  other  animals  belonging  to  these  regions,  possess  this  fine 
down;  but  their  reception  of  the  numerous  dyes  is  something 
which  has  to  be  studied  almost,  if  not  quite  as  much,  as  the  quality 
of  tibe  wool. 

Notwithstanding  the  laws  which  exist  wherever  good  shawls  are 
made,  for  punishing  those  who  adulterate  fine  wool  with  inferior 
kinds,  the  practice  is  stilt  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  We 
learn  that  in  Cashmere  the  laws  regarding  this  practice  are  very 
severe,  and  that  in  the  territory  under  the  control  of  Great  Britain 
a  company  has  been  formed  whose  business  it  is  to  place  trade- 
marks upon  the  genuine  article,  and  that  all  imitators  of  these 
marks  are  punishable  by  law. 

To  imitate  the  genuine  cashmere  successfully  greatly  taxed  the 
skill  of  the  French  manufacturers;  and  though  in  Paris  shawls 
have  been  produced  like  those  imported,  It  is  found  more  profitable 
to  limit  the  manufacture  to  somewhat  similar,  but  more  easily 
woven  fabrics.  Imitations  are  manufactured  from  the  Thibet  wool 
entirely,  and  others  oE  a  mixture  of  this  with  ulk  and  cotton.  The 
real  cadimere  is  made  by  a  very  complicated  process,  which  re- 
quires not  only  as  many  yams  in  the  weft  as  there  are  colors  in  the 
pattern,  but  also  as  many  little  shuttles  filled  with  these  yams,  as 
there  are  to  be  colors  repeated  in  the  breadth  of  the  piece. 
By  the  skillful  use  of  these,  the  figures  however  complicated  with 
variety  of  colors,  are  repeated  precisely  alike  on  both  sides.  As 
the  work  of  making  these  shawls  goes  on  exceedingly  slow,  it 
is  customary  to  divide  it  among  several  looms  and  then  join 
the  pieces  together.  This  is  so  skilfully  done  that  the  seams 
are  not  detected.  As  the  pattern  is  worked,  the  right  side  is 
the  under  one  upon  the  frame,  and  is  not  seen  by  those  who 
work  it  upon  the  upper  or  rough  side.  The  shawls  are  made 
single  and  in  pairs,  either  square  or  long.  The  former  measure 
from  6j  to  ^^  inches  on  a  side,  the  latter  iz6  indies  by  54.  To  work 
a  single  loog  shawl,  without  a  seam,  and  of  the  finest  thread  in  the 
warp,  as  well  as  the  woof,  in  the  most  elaborate  pattern  and  ex- 
quisite colors,  would  require  the  labor  of  about  three  years ;  and 
as  in  this  time  the  colors  are  likely  to  change,  and  the  fabric  to  re- 
ceive injury  from  worms  or  otherwise,  such  shawls  are  rarely  at- 
tempted. The  fine  shawls  are  more  usually  made  upon  twelve 
different  looms  for  a  pair,  and  when  completed,^!  the  expiration 
of  six  or  seven  months,  are  worth  in  Cashiner^frcwKKaeo^i^ooo 
rupees,  or  from  I500  KQt^—Tkigmfm&r^^^^^^ 
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THE  TINTS  OF  TWENTY  YEARS. 

When  pwts  sing  of  youth,  as  we  have  read, 
They  connt  the  yean  by  sommer's  golden 
sun, 

And  when  they  chant  ci  age,  with  tottering 
tread, 

Tliey  choose  bleak  winter  as  of  labor  done, 


Life  has  its  varied  seasons,  like  the  year. 
And  mores  in  sequence  through  the  passing 
time, 

Onr  youths  are  springs;  our  manhood  summers 
are. 

While  fall  and  winter  cadence   out  the 
rhyme, 

Spring,  winterbom  of  brightest  future  sings, 
While  winter  ever  brings  the  death  of  springs. 

Behold  the  nascent  month  of  dewy  May, 
How  starts  to  life  the  vernal  leaf  and  flower. 

That  sweetly  waft  their  perfume  day  by  day 
From  rose-clad  hills,  or  Ivy-clustered  tower. 

Until  each  blossom,  whereaoe'r  it  lives, 

Ghrei  all  it  has  and  lives  on  what  it  gives. 

Does  memory  bring  no  antitype  of  this? 
In  days  of  old,  when  hopes  were  free  and 
fair, 

Did  not  our  childhood's  wealth  of  happiness 
Bring  sweeter  thoughts  to  hearts  o'erlaid  with 
care  t 

Scarce  liat'ning  as  the  antiphoned 
The  fresh,  bright  song  our  youthful  voice  in- 
toned? 

Like  mountain  streams,  as  yet,  with  dashing 
spray 

We  leap  from  rock  to  rock,  from  crest  to 
crest, 

Now  falling,  rising,  rushing  on  our  way 
In  everchanging  hues  of  vague  unrest 
"The  world  is  ours;  we'll  conquer  it,"  we 
cry, 

"  The  world  is  ours ;  we'll  conquer  it  or  die. " 

Then  Cometh  June,   the  month  of  orange 
wreaths. 

When  veil-decked  brides,  in  blushing  inno- 
cence ; 

Rich  with  the  faith   that  tender  love  be- 
queaths, 

Bestow  sweet  trust,  our  deepest  recompense. 
Here  takes  our  song  a  deeper,  fuller  key, 
The  symphony  of  life  that  is  to  be. 

As  when  a  ship,  sheet-anchored  in  the  bay. 
Rests  easily  upon  the  blue  expanse. 

So  in  our  homes  'neath  woman's  tender  sway. 
Oar  wayward  selves  find  rest  and,  from  her 
glance 

Of  rare  content,  draw  courage  for  the  strife 
And  toil  upon  the  battle-field  of  life. 

The  battle-field  of  life.   What  words  can  paint 
Its  tints  of  twenty  years.   The  dark,  dull 
shade 

Of  deep  despair  as  wearied  souls  grow  faint. 

The  golden-ho^  delight  at  toil  repaid, 
The  conflicts  lost,  the  victones  hardly  won. 
Where  we  have  failed,  where  scarcely  yet 
begun. 

And  through  it  all,  these  twenty  years  or 
more 

While  we  have  bravely  fought  for  fame  or 
gold. 


(Some  adding  less,  some  greater  to  the  store) 
Our  hearts  kept  young  although  our  heads 
grew  old. 

Vet  if  our  hairs  with  silver  tints  are  strewed. 

Are  not  October's  leaves  moat  richly  hucd  f 

And  now,  let's  close  this  theme  with  one  more 
thought, 

Of  Him  whose  hand  paints  flower  and  stem 
and  leaf. 

Whose  help  was  ours,  whatever  time  has 
wrought. 

Of  earthly  kings  the  King,  of  chiefs  the 

Chief. 

So  may  our  future  dtya  deep-tinted  be, 
By  this  true  tone,  "  God  and  eternity." 

—A.  Barker. 


FATE  AND  LACB  WORK. 

Of  course  I  loved  him.    (One,  two,  three, 
And  slip  the  fourth  )   Dear  fellow  I  yes. 

He  fairly  worshipped  me.   (Now  lookj 
This  time  you  take  two  stitches  less.) 

Quite  tall,  well-built ;  his  eyes  were  gray — 

(You  pull  that  thread  the  other  way. 

Two  loops.)  A  dimple  in  his  chin. 
The  sweetest  hair.   (My  dear  observe.) 

He  was  a  poet   (This  begins 
The  second  row  and  makes  the  curve.) 

I'm  suK  you'd  like  to  read  the  rhymes 

He  wrote  me.   CRound  the  edge,  three  times.) 

Poor  boy  I    His  fate  was  very  sad ; 

He  died  quite  young.    (Another  one, 
But  not  so  tight.)   It  broke  my  heart. 

(There,  that  is  very  nicely  done.) 
He  was  my  first  love,  and — my  last. 
(Be  careful,  dear;  don't  go  so  fast.) 

My  husband  ?  Oh,  the  kindest  soul  I 
I  met  him  (now,  the  pattern  shows  I) 

In  Europe.  We  were  married  there; 
And— oh,  well,  yes  I— as  marriage  goes, 

I'm  happy.  (Keep  the  thread  quite  straight. 

Or  it  will  tangle.)  Sochisfatet 

—Puci. 


HOUSE  CLEANING. 

The  melancholy  days  have  come,  the  saddest  of 
the  year. 

Of  cleaning  paint  and  scrubbing  floors  and 
scouring  far  and  near. 

Heaped  in  the  comers  of  the  room,  the  ancient 
dirt  lay  quiet. 

Nor  rose  up  at  the  father's  tread  nor  at  the  chil- 
dren's riot ; 

But  now  the  carpets  all  are  up,  and  from  the 

staircase  top 
The  mistress  calls  to  man  and  nudd  to  wield  the 

broom  and  mop. 

Where  are  those  rooms,  those  quiet  rooms,  the 

house  but  now  presented, 
Wherein  we  dwelt,  nor  dreamed  of  dirt,  so  cozy 

and  contented? 
Alas  I  they're  all  turned  upside  down,  that  quiet 

suite  of  rooms. 
With  slops  and  suds  and  soap  and  sand  and 

tubs  and  pails  and  brooms ; 
Chairs,  ubles,  stands  are  strewn  about  at  sizes 

and  at  sevens, 
While  wife  and  housemaids  fly  around  like 

meteors  in  the  heavens. 

The  parlor  and  the  chamber  floors  were  cleaned 
a  week  ago, 

The  carpets  shaken,  windows  washed  (as  all  the 

neighbors  know). 
But  still  the  sanctum  had  escaped— the  table 

piled  with  books. 
Pens,  ink  and  paper  all  about,  peace  in  its  very 

looks- 


Till  fell  the  woman  on  them  all  as  falls  the 

plague  on  men ; 
And  then  they  vanished  all  away— books,  pqier, 

ink  and  pen. 


And  now  when  comes  the  master  home, ; 
he  must  o'nights. 

To  find  all  things  are  '*  set  to  wrongs  "  that  tbcj 
have  "set  to  rights," 

When  the  sound  of  driving  tadcs  is  heard,  the 
rooms  strange  echoes  fill. 

And  the  carpet  woman's  on  the  stairs  (that  har- 
binger of  ill). 

He  looks  for  papers,  books  or  bills  that  aQ 
were  there  before. 

And  sighs  to  find  them  on  the  desks  and  in  the 
drawers  no  more. 

And  then  he  grimly  thinks  of  her  who  set  tliii 
fuss  afloat. 

And  wishes  she  were  out  at  sea  in  a  veiy 
leaky  boat. 

He  meets  her  at  the  parlor  door  with  hair  and 
cap  awry, 

With  sleeves  tucked  up  and  broom  in  hand,  de- 
fiance in  her  eye ; 

He  feels  quite  small,  and  knows  full  well  there'i 
nothing  to  be  said. 

He  holds  his  tongue,  and  drinks  his  tea.  ind 
sneaks  away  to  bed. 

—Old  Scrap  £^ 


APOLOGY  FOR  WOMAN. 

We  'low  that  woman  war  made  from  a  lib 
Of  Adam's,  but  shucks  f   Her  brains 

Air  higglety-picklety,  odds  and  ends 
Fixed  up  from  his  remains ; 

But — the  Lord  made  'em. 

It  war  by  accident,  though,  we  air  thinkin'; 

He  can't  be  proud  of  the  job. 
With  sech  tongues  as  they  have  been  given 

Ter  gossip  an'  scold  an'  sob; 

But— the  Lord  made  'em. 

It  war  a  woman,  ye  know,  who  gossiped 

In  Eden  with  SaUn  hisse'f ; 
They're  ju'  plum  sore  to  spread  all  the  new^ 

An'  make  it  'fore  they're  lef ; 

Bat— the  Lonl  made  *em. 

'Tain't  safe  to  tmst  wimmin  with  nathin'. 

Tell  everythin'  they  know ; 
For  they  hain't  got  no  sense  ter  reason. 

An'  do  change  their  minds  so ; 

Put- the  Lord  made  *em. 

They  sets  tharselves  up  on  principle, 

Frustratin'  of  the  men, 
'Gainst  jesticc  and  enny  enjyment, 

Nine  of  'em  out  o'  ten; 

Bnt— the  Lord  made  *em. 

They're  so  onreasonable,  thar  answer  is 

"  Because  'tis"  to  every  why. 
Some  acts  one  way  an'  some  another; 

We'uns  can't  track  'em ;  don't  try ; 
But— the  Lord  made  'em. 

They  gives  thar  advice  ez  confident 

Ez  if  nnthin*  here  on  yearth 
War  half  ez  precious,  an'  think  it  s'pristn* 

That  we'uns  shake  with  mirth ; 

But— the  Lord  made  'em. 

Yet,  talk  of  foolin',  why,  a  spindlin  snip 

O'  a  gal  will  fool  a  man 
Thet's  six  feet  high  an'  two  hundred  pons' 

About  ennythin'.    She  can ; 

For— the  Lord  made  *em. 
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THE  OLD  SUGAR  CAMP. 


Glad  were  the  days  when  times  were  new, 
When  heavy  and  deep  the  forests  grew ; 
And  through  them  early  winds  of  spring 
Heralded  Summer  in  their  whispering. 

Wild  was  nature  in  those  days  of  yore, 
And  all  the  garments  that  she  wore 
Seemed  fresh  from  the  mighty  hand  of  God : 
The  unscathed  trees,  the  unturned  sod. 

Rich  indeed  were  field  and  fen, 
A  prairie  sea,  the  unknown  glen, 
While  the  voiceless  forests  standing  by 
Echoed  not  to  a  human  cry. 

Glad  were  the  days  for  those  who  came 
To  labor  and  build,  to  create  and  name 
A  country  new,  though  toil  was  sore, 
Heroes  were  they  in  those  days  of  yore. 

Crudely  honest  in  speech  and  dress, 
These  children  brave  of  the  wilderness, 
Building  wisely  in  their  humble  way. 
Knights  and  ladies  true  were  they. 


Then  was  homespun  the  family  crest, 

Full  measure  given,  closely  pressed. 

All  things  seemed  good — bore  honor's  stamp. 

In  days  of  the  dear  Old  Sugar  Camp. 

The  bleeding  trees  weep  sweetened  tears, 
Yon  echoes  catch  the  sturdy  cheers 
Borne  from  the  campers  here  and  there, 
Glad  benedictions  in  the  air ! 

Merrily  roar  the  great  camp  fires, 
And  o'er  these  sparkling,  blazing  pyres 
The  well-worn  iron  kettles  swing 
To  boil  the  toothsome  garnering. 

Thus  was  the  camp  by  that  limpid  stream, 
Skirting  the  forests  and  fields  between, 
A  cherished  spot  where  the  old  camp  stood. 
When  the  maple  sugar  was  pure  and  good, 

O  lavish  sweets,  fair  nature's  gift, 

Of  thee,  in  later  years  bereft, 

We  mourn  the  loss, — we  miss  the  stamp 

Of  old  time  days, — The  Sugar  Camp. 

■j=Qay  Davidson. 
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SOME  IITSEOT  FESTS  OP  TEE  HOTTSEHOLD. 
By  C.  v.  Riley,  Ph.  D.,  Goverhuent  Ektohologist. 


I.— THE  SO-CALLED  BUFFALO  MOTH. 


T 


(Ait/Arenus  teropkularia.) 

'HIS  destructive  insect,  the  despair  of 
the  good  housekeeper,  has  been 
known  in  the  Eastern  United  States 
since  1874,  when  newspaper  articles 
began  to  appear  complaining  of  its  rav- 
ages. In  1876  it  was  first  brought  to  the 
attention  of  entomologists  by  Prof.  J.  A. 
Lintnerof  Albany,  who  found  it  at  Sche- 
nectady, N.  Y.  Between  1874  and  1877  it 
had  been  found  at  various  points  in  New 
Jersey,  at  Sclienectady.Albany,  Syracuse 
and  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Boston  and  Cambridge,  Mass.  Within 
this  range  of  cities  it  has  since  flourished  and  done  great 
damage,  but  has  not  greatly  extended.  It  is  found,  however, 
in  all  the  New  England  States  and  as  far  west  as  Illinois  and 
as  far  south  as  Washington,  though  not  a  troublesome  pest  at 
this  last-named  point. 

Like  a  number  of  other  important  insect  pests  it  is  a  Euro- 
pean species,  but,  although  occurring  commonly  abroad,  it  is 
not  known  as  a  carpet  pest,  probably  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  carpets  are  rare  in  most  European  countries.  Rugs 
which  are  frequently  taken  up  and  shaken  do  not  offer  a  com- 
fortable dwelling-place  for  this  insect,  which  is  of  a  secreting 
and  retiring  disposition.  It  seems  probable  that  the  pest  was 
imported  almost  simultaneously  by  carpet-dealers  in  New 
York  and  Boston  and  thence  shipped  in  goods  to  inland 
cities.  Dr.  H.  A.  Hagan  in  1875,  for  instance,  was  able  to 
trace  three-fourths  of  the  infested  carpets  brought  to  his  no- 
tice to  a  particular  line  of  goods  sold  at  a  single  establishment 
in  Boston.  At  the  present  day  this  insect  is  the  greatest 
household  x>est  in  our  Northeastern  States.  It  ruins  carpets 
and  all  stored  woolen  goods,  while  furs  do  not  escape  its  at- 
tacks. Let  us  then  briefly  consider  its  life  history  and  sum- 
marize the  best  remedies  to  be  used  against  it. 

The  accompanying  figures,  which  I  prepared  some  ten  years 
since,  illustrate  three  of  the  stages  of  the  insect  (all  except 
the  egg)  and  the  natural  sizes  are  indicated  by  the  hair  lines 
at  the  side. 

The  larva,  which  is  the  stage  in  which  the  insect  is  most  fa- 
miliar to  the  housekeeper,  is  shown  at  a  (from  above  and  b 
from  below).  This  is  the  active  feeding 
stage  and  the  one  which  does  the  damage. 
The  full-grown  larva  is  rather  longer  than 
the  beetle  and  is  brown  in  color,  clothed  with 
stiff  brown  hairs,  longer  around  the  sides 
than  on  the  back,  and  still  longer  at  the  ex- 
tremities. Both  at  sides  and  evtremities 
they  form  tufts,  the  hinder  end  being  furn- 
ished with  three  tufts  of  long  hair,  and  the 
head  with  a  dense  bunch  of  shorter  hair. 

The  quiescent  stage  between  the  larva  and 
the  beetle  is  called  the  pupa  and  is  shown  at 
c.  It  needs  no  further  description,  but  it 
should  be  stated  that  the  pupa  is  seldom  seen,  as  it  is  formed 
within  the  last  partly  split  skin  of  the  larva. 

The  perfect  beetle,  d,  is  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  long, 
nearly  as  broad  and  broadly  elliptical  in  outline.  It  draws  in 
its  legs  and  feigns  dcatli  when  disturbed.  The  figure  will  en- 
able the  housekeeper  to  recognize  it  when  we  explain  that  its 
colors  are  white,  black  and  scarlet.  The  black  and  white  are 
indicated  in  the  figure,  while  the  red  is  confined  to  a  stripe 


down  the  middle  of  the  back,  widening  into  projections  at 
three  intervals  and  meeting  the  irregular  white  bands. 

The  beetles  begin  to  appear  in  the  fall  and  continue  to  issue 
through  the  winter  and  spring.  They  soon  pair  and  the  fe- 
males deposit  their  eggs,  probably  upon  the  carpet  itself  and 
not  in  floor  cracks  as  is  sometimes  supposed.  The  eggs,  with 
favorable  temperature  soon  hatch,  and  the 
young  larvae  immediately  begin  to  feed, 
casting  their  skins  as  they  grow.  Under  or- 
dinary circumstances  there  is  probably  but 
one  annual  generation,  although  there  may 
be  more,  but,  as  I  have  shown  by  experiment 
with  related  species,  the  larvae  are  able  to  re- 
main for  a  long  time  without  food,  in  which 
case  the  growth  is  very  slow  and  the  number 
of  molts  great.  When  full  grown  the  larva 
seeks  to  hide  itself  in  a  crack  in  the  floor  or 
some  other  convenient  shelter  and  trans- 
forms to  pupa  within  the  larval  skin.  After  a  time  the  larval 
skin  cracks  along  the  back,  showing  the  pupa,  which  later 
splits  open  and  the  bee  tie  "emerges. 

The  beetles  fly  to  the  windows  during  the  day  time  and 
may  often  be  caught  upon  the  panes.  They  are  also  to  be 
captured  out-doors  upon  the  flowers  of  Composite  and  Scro- 
phulariaceous  plants,  but  probably  do  not  voluntarily  leave 
the  house  until  their  eggs  have  been  deposited. 

As  already  indicated  in  the  mention  of  the  fact  that  this  in- 
sect is  not  noted  as  a  pest  in  Europe,  the  use  of  rugs  instead 
of  carpets  is  highly  to  be  recommended  in  lo- 
calities where  it  abounds.  Rugs  are  more  often 
shaken  out  and  the  pest  is  thus  discouraged. 

Where  carpets  are  used,  however,  and  only 
taken  up  once  a  year  at  "  house-cleaning."  the 
conditions  are  very  favorable  for  the  insect's  | 
increase,  particularly  where  the  house-cleaning 
is  hurriedly  and  carelessly  done.  When  a  house 
has  once  become  infested  nothing  but  the  most 
energetic  measures  will  completely  rid  it  of  the 
pest,  and  in  complete  riddance  is  the  only  hope, 
as  in  a  year  a  very  few  individuals  will  so  increase  as  to  do 
great  damage.  At  house-cleaning  time  then,  as  many  rooms 
should  be  bared  at  once  as  possible  and  the  housekeeper 
should  go  carefully  over  the  rooms,  removing  all  dust,  and 
with  a  hand-atomizer  charged  with  benzine  should  puff  the 
liquid  into  all  the  floor  cracks  and  under  the  base-boards  until 
every  crevice  has  been  reached.  The  carpets  themselves, 
after  thorough  beating,  should  be  lightly  sprayed  with  iut 

\same  substance,  which  will  quickly 
^    M     evaporate,  leaving  no  odor  after  a  short 
^  ^      time.    The  inflammability  of  benzine 

should  be  remembered,  however,  and 
no  light  should  be  brought  near  it. 
This  done,  before  relaying  the  carpets, 
it  will  be  well  to  pour  into  the  cracks 
with  a  moderately  thick  mixture  of 
plaster  of  Paris  and  water,  which  soon 
sets  and  fills  them  with  a  solid  sub- 
stance into  which  the  insects  will  not 
enter.  Then  lay  around  the  borders  of 
the  room  a  width  of  tarred  roofing-paper  and  afterward  relay 
the  carpets.  This  thorough  treatment  should  answer  in  the 
very  worst  cases,  and  in  a  house  so  cleaned  the  insect  will 
probably  not  regain  a  foot-hold  during  the  ensuing  year. 
Cloth-covered  furniture  which  may  have  also  become  infested 
should  be  steamed  or  also  treated  with  benzine,  and  chests  or 
drawers  in  which  infested  clothing  has  been  stored  should  be 
thoroughly  sprayed. 
Another  method  of  treatment^  and  one  which  I  have  fre- 
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quently  recommended,  was  indicated  by  me  in  a  former  com- 
munication to  Good  Housekeeping  in  rendering  my  decision 
in  the  competition  for  best  remedies  for  household  pests.  It 
can  be  used  to  advantage  whenever  the  work  of  the  larva  is 
noticed  or  suspected.  It  consists  in  laying  a  damp  cloth  (an 
old  towel  or  a  folded  sheet  will  do)  smoothly  over  the  sus- 
pected part  of  the  carpet,  and  ironing  it  with  a  hot  iron.  The 
!=;team  thus  generated  will  pass  through  the  carpet  and  kill  all 
the  insects  immediately  beneath.  If  not  too  laborious,  an  en- 
tire room  could  be  treated  to  advantage  in  this  way. 

Camphor,  pepper,  tobacco,  turpentine,  carbolic  acid,  tallow, 
pyrethrum  powder  and  many  other  substances  have  been  re- 
commended from  time  to  time,  but  all  must  be  considered  as 
inferior  to  the  plan  we  have  just  outlined. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  best  housekeepers  are  the  most 
uncomfortable  people  in  the  world — always  on  the  lookout  for 
dirt  or  indications  of  insect  pests;  but  if  the  somewhat  elab- 
orate treatment  I  have  given  is  gone  through  with  once  a  year 
(he  good  housekeeper  may  then  sit  down  and  placidly  fold  her 
hands  for  all  the  trouble  Anthrenus  scrophularia  will  give  her. 


Ongfiwl  in  Good  Housbkbbfing. 

HAROH-AFSIL-HAT. 

Who  are  these  gay  maidens  three, 
That  come  with  promises  and  glee. 
And  tease  with  mirth  and  mimicry, 
Pray  who  are  these  bright  maidens  three  t 

One  as  wild,  defiant,  charming, 
Now  all  pan,  and  then  alarming 
With  her  tempers— as  some  dark-eyed 
Eastern  hour i- passion  swayed ; 
As  she  moves — about  her  softly 
Cling  her  wind-blown  tresses,  oftly 
Pauses  she  with  glances  arch ; 
This  tempestuous  maid  is  March. 

Gentler  maid  is  this  one  swaying 
To  the  tune  she's  raptly  playing, 
Tender  is  her  heart— emotion 
Rules  as  do  the  winds  the  ocean. 
Now  she's  radiant,  next  she's  tearful, 
Cool  her  mien— or  warm  and  cheerful, 
Caprice  marks  her,  nature's  child 
Bid  me  welcome,  Atril  mild. 

Comes  at  last  with  smiles  advancing 
Sweet  as  love,  a  form  entrandng. 
Maiden  fairest,  loveliest. 
Crowned  with  charms  and  graces  best 
Music  is  her  pure,  free  laughter. 
Where  she  treads  flowers  spring  up  after. 
Could— ah,  could  this  darling  stay, 
Who  woald  ever  part  with  May  t 

— Z.  M. 


N. 
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SEAXESPEAmK  E01 

Uo  to  thy  cold  bed  and  wvm  thee. 


aAHBHOHE-XAmo. 


Keep  house  and  port  and  servants. 


I  will  be  very  kind  and  liberal 

To  niine  own  children  in  good  bringjog  up. 

Here  let  us  breathe  and  haply  institjjte 
A  course  of  learning  and  ingenious  studies- 
Was  it  fit  for  a  servant  to  usehi^\     f  ao  ? 
O  sir,  such  a  life  with  aucA  aipj^^*^ 


My  husband  and  my  mj  h^ndt 
I  am  your  wife  in  a/i  o6«//Mc^         ^ /lU*''^ 

My  books  and  jDs(niJDeB»*4^ 


Schoofmasters  w0  kttf  wfi^^/j 
Will't  please  your  m 
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First  Prize  Paper. 

Subject  Ko.  3.— A  HEST  OF  £008, 

And  What  May  Be  Hatched  From  It. 

N  the  days  when  the  cry  of  hard 
times  is  heard  in  the  land,  when 
the  sound  of  the  cash  in  the 
family  purse  grows  low  and  the 
weekly  meat-bill  is  a  burden  too 
great  for  the  wearied  housewife 
to  bear,  she— if  she  be  wise — con- 
siders the  ways  of  using  eggs,  and 
her  heart  rejoices  as  she  finds  out' 
how  many  of  these  there  be.  An 
egg  is  a  little  thing,  but,  if  good, 
it  tells  no  false  tales.  All  there  is  of  it  is  on  hand,  ready  for 
service.  There  is  no  cutting,  trimmiiig  and  sorting  till  the 
pile  of  bone  and  fat  and  gristle  grows  great,  and  that  of  solid 
meat  more  and  more  wof  ully  small.  A  pound  of  meat  spread 
upon  a  platter  for  the  head  of  the  family  to  divide  and  give 
each  his  due  portion  makes  a  scanty  showing.  A  pound  of 
eggs  served  in  simple  ways  is  more  than  a  good-sized  family 
can  dispose  of. 

An  egg  is  compact  nourishment  reduced  by  good  house- 
wife Nature  to  the  smallest  possible  compass.  In  it  is  the 
beginning  of  life,  and  the  life  it  gives  when  used  as  food  cre- 
ates far  more  healthy  muscle,  blood  and  nerve  than  any  other 
like  quantity  of  pabulum.  For  children  and  invalids,  for 
workingmen  and  women,  for  the  aged  and  feeble,  eggs  are 
better  than  meat.  The  rich  man  finds  in  them  a  tempting 
delicacy  for  his  luxurious  table,  and  the  poor  man  knows,  or 
should  know,  that  in  the  use  of  them  there  Is  great  economy. 
When  the  egg-basket  is  not  empty  the  housewife  need  fear  no 
demand  for  a  dainty  meal  though  all  the  rest  of  tlie  larder  be 
but  scantily  supplied.  For  wash  days  and  cleaning  days,  for 
the  hot  summer  days  when  the  thought  of  baking,  boiling 
and  roasting  is  a  burden,  for  tired  days  when  soul  and  body 
fail,  and  for  the  restful  Sabbath  days,  eggs,  to  the  weary 
house-mother,  are  a  never-failing  source  of  comfort. 

Fresh-laid  eggs  are  the  best  for  the  use  of  invalids,  but  a 
dropped  egg  is  apt  to  be  milky  in  the  cooking  unless  allowed 
to  become  a  day  old  before  using.  Absolute  freshness  is  as- 
sured when  there  is  a  warm  spot  in  the  larger  end.  This  can 
be  found  by  pressing  the  egg  to  the  lips.  An  egg  not  pos- 
sessing this  warm  spot,  which  is  the  life  of  the  chick  within, 
may  still  be  fit  to  use  in  cooking. 

There  are  several  tests  of  good  eggs.  When  placed  in  water 
a  good  egg  lies  flat  at  the  bottom ;  a  poor  one  floats  either 
wholly  or  partially.  Frame  the  egg  in  the  hollow  of  the 
hand  and  look  at  the  sun  through  it  with  the  open  eye ;  or 
hold  it  close  to  a  bright  light  in  a  dark  room.  If  it  looks 
clear  and  transparent  the  chances  are  that  it  is  good.  When 
egg  is  addled,  if  you  shake  it  gently  at  your  ear,  it  will 
gurgle  like  water;  if  there  is  a  chicken  inside,  there  will  be  a 
slight  thud  as  it  hits  the  shell. 

The  only  absolute  safeguard  against  using  bad  eggs  is  to 
break  them,-  being  sure  to  break  each  one  by  itself ;  the 
chances  are  that  if  you  do  not,  the  bad  egg,  following  the 
usual  law  of  the  perversity  of  inanimate  things,  will  be  among 
the  last  ones  broken  and  all  the  good  ones  that  preceded  it 
spoiled  by  its  contact. 

In  keeping  eggs,  a  place  for  storing  them  which  is  dry  and 
cool  but  above  the  freezing  point  is  the  first  necessity.  There 
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is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  which  end  should  be  placed 
down  in  packing.  Most  authorities  recommend  the  smaller 
end,  but  a  well-known  poultry  breeder  gives  what  seems  to 
be  a  sound  reason  for  packing  them  with  the  larger  end  down. 
He  says  :  "  The  air-chamber  is  in  the  larger  end,  and  if  that 
is  placed  down  the  yolk  will  not  break  through  and  touch  the 
shell  and  thereby  spoil.  Another  thing,  if  the  air-chamber  is 
down  the  egg  is  not  so  liable  to  shrink  away.  These  are  two 
important  reasons  deducted  from  experiments,  and  they 
materially  affect  the  keeping  of  eggs."  It  would  be  a  good 
scheme  for  housekeepers  to  try  packing  eggs  from  the  same 
lot  each  way  and  noting  results. 

The  favorite  domestic  way  of  packing  eggs  and  one  that 
keeps  them  well  for  limited  periods  is  with  salt.  Put  a  layer 
of  salt  two  inches  deep  on  the  bottom  of  a  stone  jar  and  put 
in  the  eggs,  ends  down  (select  your  own  authority  as  to  which 
end  it  shall  be),  being  careful  that  the  shells  do  not  touch ; 
fill  and  cover  well  with  salt  and  proceed  as  before.  Another 
method,  said  to  keep  eg^  perfectly  for  a  year,  is  the  same  as 
the  foregoing  except  that  each  egg  before  packing  is  rubbed 
over  with  a  piece  of  fried  fat. 

A  pickle  which,  it  is  said,  will  keep  eggs  perfectly  for  two 
years  and  which  is  successfully  used  on  ships  at  sea,  is  made 
by  adding  one  pint  of  fresh  slaked  lime  and  one-half  pint  of 
salt  to  each  three  gallons  of  water ;  mix  well.  Have  the  bar- 
rel or  tub  in  «4iich  they  are  to  be  kept  half  full  of  the  liquid, 
then  with  a  dish  let  the  eggs  down  into  it,  tipping  the  dish 
after  it  fills  with  water  so  that  they  roll  out  without  cracking 
the  shell,  for  if  the  shell  is  cracked  the  egg  will  spoil.  A 
piece  of  board  should  be  laid  over  the  tops  of  the  eg^s  and  a 
little  lime  and  salt  kept  upon  it 

Other  methods  are,  to  coat  the  shells  with  a  thin  gum  arable 
mucilage,  with  a  thin  varnish  made  by  dissolving  gum  shellac 
in  alcohol,  or  with  grease,  and  packing  them  in  bran,  oats, 
powdered  charcoal  or  sawdust.  Or,  make  a  thin  mixture  of 
fiesh  slaked  lime  and  water ;  put  the  eggs  in  for  a  few  mo- 
ments till  the  lime  settles  into  the  interstices  of  the  shells ; 
take  them  out  and  dry  them,  then  pack  in  any  desired 
material. 

Eggs  for  boiling  may  be  "  canned  "  in  the  following  man- 
ner: Put  two  or  three  dozen  newlyrlaid  eggs  at  a  time  in  a 
deep  pan,  pour  scalding  water  over  them ;  let  it  stand  thirty 
seconds  and  turn  it  all  off.  Cover  immediately  with  more 
scalding  water,  and  repeat  the  process  yet  a  third  time. 
Wipe  dry,  and  when  cool  pack  in  bran  or  salt.  The  eggs 
prepared  in  this  way  cannot  be  used  for  cake,  or  any  thing 
for  which  they  have  to  be  beaten. 
Boiled  Ebbs. 

A  boiled  egg  is  most  digestible  when  the  yolk  is  thoroughly 
cooked,  though  soft,  and  the  vhite  oi  a  caatard-4ike  consistency. 
There  are  two  ways  of  doing  this ;  in  one  the  eggs  are  put  on  in 
cold  water  and  allowed  to  come  to  a  boil ;  In  the  other  they  are 
covered  wltli  boiling  water  and  the  dish  containing  them  set  on 
the  back  of  the  stove  where  the  temperature  wilt  be  maintained  at 
that  point  for  ten  minutes.  If  the  eggs  are  preferred  cooked  in  the 
usual  manner,  put  them  in  water  that  is  boiling  and  let  them  boil 
without  stopping  for  three  minutes  if  a  soft  egg  is  required,  four 
minutes  for  a  medium  state  of  softness,  and  ten  minutes  if  de- 
sired hard.  A  difficulty  to  be  overcome  when  many  eggs  are  to  be 
cooked  at  once  is  that  the  cold  eggs  will  stop  the  boiling  of  the 
water,  and  it  is  impossible  to  tell  when  the  precise  state  of  "done- 
ness  "  is  reached.  To  obviate  this  cover  the  eggs  with  warm,  not 
hot,  water  and  let  them  stand  for  two  minutes,  then  remove  to  the 
boiling  water.  They  should  be  lowered  into  the  water  with  a 
taUespoon  to  prevent  their  cradung.  A  pinhole  through  the  shell 
will  also  prevent  it.  . 
Creamed  Esga. 

Hard  boil  a  half  a  dozen  eg^.  Make  a  white  sauce  as  follows : 
Melt  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a  lai^e  egg  in  a  saucepan  and 
stir  Id  two  tablespoonfnla  of  dry  flour,  letting  it  cook  till  it  bub- 


bles all  over ;  add  two  cups  of  hot  milk,  stirring  it  till  it  is  tbtdk 
and  smooth.  Cut  the  eggs  in  half  and  arrange  on  a  warm  platter; 

pour  the  sauce  over  and  serve. 

This  dish  is  one  of  the  stock  ones  used  in  the  family  of  the 
writer  instead  of  meat,  and  it  is  especially  serviceable  for 
dinner  on  a  hot  summer  day. 
Fricasseed  Bergs. 

Slice  six  cold  hard-boiled  eggs  with  a  sharp  knife  being  careful 
not  to  break  the  yolk.  Fry  slices  of  stale  bread  to  a  light  brown 
in  butter  or  nice  dripping.  Put  in  a  sauce-pan  a  cupful  of  good 
broth  well  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper,  parsley  and  a  bit  of 
onion  if  liked  ;  let  it  come  to  a  boil.  Rub  the  slices  of  egg  with 
melted  butter  and  roll  them  with  ilour.  Lay  them  gently  in  the 
gravy  and  let  this  become  smoking  hot,  but  not  boil  lest  the  cggi 
break.  Arrange  the  fried  bread  on  a  platter,  lay  the  egg  evenly  on 
this,  pour  the  gravy  over  all  and  serve  hot. 

Egrers  with  Forcemeat. 

Make  a  forcemeat  by  mixing  together  a  cupful  of  min<^ 
chicken,  veal,  ham  or  tongue,  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  bread-cnunbs, 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  mixed  parsley,  onion  and  summer  szvorj 
chopped  fine,  pepper  and  salt,  and  working  into  this  a  well- 
beaten  raw  egg.  Boil  six  eggs  hard;  drop  for  a  minute  in  cold 
water  to  loosen  the  shells  and  break  these  carefully  away.   With  a 
sharp  knife  divide  the  eggs  in  halves  and  cut  a  piece  of  the 'white 
from  each  end  that  they  may  stand  firmly  when  dished.  Coat 
them  thickly  with  the  forcemeat.   Brown  them  by  setting  them  on 
a  tin  plate  on  the  upper  grating  of  a  very  hot  oven,  and  heap  on  a 
hot  dish.   Pour  a  cupful  of  rich,  hot  gravy  into  which  the  juice  <^ 
half  a  lemon  has  been  squeezed  over  them  and  serve. 
Ess  Cutlets. 

Cut  half  a  dozen  hard-boiled  e^^  into  thin  slices  when  per- 
fectly cold ;  dip  each  slice  into  beaten  egg,  roll  in  bread-cmmbs 
which  should  be  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt  and  minced  parsley. 
Make  three  tabtespoonfuls  of  butter  or  nice  dripping  hot  in  a  fiy- 
ing-pan,  and  fry  the  slices  of  egg  to  a  light  brown,  turning  each 
piece  as  soon  as  it  is  done  on  one  side ;  drain  from  the  fat,  lay  on  a 
hot  dish  and  pour  over  them  a  cupful  of  broth  or  drawn  butter  into 
which  a  raw  egg  has  been  beaten  while  boiling  hot 

Hard-Bolled  Egss  Scalloped. 

Hard-boil  six  eggs  and  cut  in  thin  slices  when  cold.  Put  a  layer 
of  fine  bread-crumbs,  well  moistened  with  a  little  good  g^avy  and  a 
little  milk,  in  the  bottom  of  a  buttered  bakfng-dish.  Have  ready 
half  a  cupful  of  thick  drawn  butter  into  which  has  been  beaten  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  and  after  dipping  each  slice  of  the  eggs  in  this  lay 
them  on  the  crumbs.  Have  ready  also  a  small  cupful  of  minced 
cold  meat,  chicken  or  fish.  Sprinkle  a  thin  layer  of  this  over  the 
layer  of  eggs,  cover  with  another  layer  of  bread-crumbs  and  pro- 
ceed in  like  manner  until  the  is  all  used  up.  Spread  over  the 
top  a  layer  of  dry  crumbs ;  cover  with  an  inverted  {date  until 
heated  through,  then  remove  the  cover  and  brown. 

Cups  and  Saucers. 

Cut  six  hard-boiled  eggs  smoothly  in  two  and  take  out  the  yolks, 
making  of  the  white  of  each  egg  two  cups.  Cut  a  small  piece 
from  the  bottom  of  each  cup  so  that  it  will  stand  upright.  Mash 
the  yolks  to  a  powder  and  mix  witii  them  a  cupful  of  minced  coU 
meat,  well  seasoned ;  mould  into  pellets  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
eg^  yolks.  Put  one  of  these  in  each  cup.  Cut  stale  bread  into 
rounds  with  a  cake-cutter,  scoop  out  a  hollow  in  each  to  fit  the  bot- 
tom of  an  egg;  toast  and  butter  them  and  put  one  eg^-cup  in  eadi. 
Arrange  on  a  hot  platter  and  pour  over  a  large  cupful  of  well- 
seasoned  gravy  or  of  drawn  butter.  Set  in  the  oven  for  a  few 
moments  to  heat  before  serving. 

Esse  In  th«  Nest. 

Prepare  the  yolks  of  eggs  as  directed  for  egg  cups.  Shred  the 
whites  into  fine  strips  and  heat  them  with  a  tablespoonful  of  but- 
ter. Pile  the  formed  yolks  in  the  center  of  a  hot  plate  and  arrange 
the  whites  around  them  like  hay  or  straw.  Pour  over  all  a  cupful 
of  drawn  butter,  and  send  to  the  table  hot 

Stuffed  Esss- 

Boil  eggs  for  thirty  minutes ;  when  cold  cut  in  halves  length- 
wise. Take  out  the  yolks  and  rub  smooth  with  a  litde  melted 
butter ;  season  well  with  salt,  pepper  and  a  little  made  mustard.  A 
teaspoonful  of  vinegar  may  also  be  added.  Fill  Hie  cavities  of 
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the  whites  with  this  mixture.  Arrange  on  a  platter  and  garnish 
with  parsley,  celery  leaves  or  lettuce.  Tiiey  also  make  an  ele- 
gant picnic  dish  by  putting  two  halves  together,  wrap  in  tissue 
paper  o{  delicate  colors,  each  piece  being  fringed  at  the  ends 
and  twisted  lightly  around  the  eggs,  the  whole  arranged  in  a 
pretty  basket  or  china  dish  and  garnished  with  lettuce  leaves.  Or, 
a  salad  can  be  made  by  laying  each  half  of  an  egg  on  a  lettuce  leaf, 
and  pouring  over  them  a  mayonnaise  dressing. 
Ham  and  Enrs. 

Fry  nicely  slices  of  ham ;  pour  off  the  fat  free  from  sedimenti 
heat  it  hot  and  break  in  the       one  at  a  time ;  dip  the  hot  &t  over 
them  with  a  spoon  till  the  whites  are  set  Put  the  ham  in  the 
center  of  a  platter  and  arrange  the  eggs  around  it. 
Fried  Eggs. 

Melt  a  good  tablespoonful  of  butter  in  a  sauce-pan ;  when  hot 
but  not  brown,  drop  in  the  eggs ;  cover  tightly  after  sprinkling  a 
little  salt  over  them,  and  set  for  five  minutes  where  they  will  fry 
without  burning.  Serve  alone  or  on  toast. 

Pried  Egg  Sandwiches. 

Butter  a  griddle  lightly  and  break  an  egg  on  it,  spread  thin  with 
a  knife,  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  let  it  cook  a  moment  and 
turn.   Trim  to  size  required  and  place  between  slices  of  buttered 
bread.   This  is  a  nice  school  lunch. 
Baked  Effga. 

Butter  a  pie-plate  and  break  into  it  eggs  in  number  required ; 
sprinkle  with  sajt  and  pepper  and  dot  with  bits  of  butter ;  set  in  a 
hot  oven  and  bake  till  the  whites  are  set.  Or,  put  in  the  dish  two 
spoonfuls  of  nice  gravy,  let  it  get  bubbling  hot  and  drop  in  the 
eggs,  season  and  bake  as  before.  Or,  put  in  two  or  three  spoon- 
fuls of  cream  or  milk  instead  of  the  gravy.  Or,  the  tops  of  the 
eggs  in  any  of  these  ways  may  be  sprinkled  with  bread-crumbs 
dotted  with  bits  of  butter  before  baking.  Serve  in  the  plate  on 
which  they  were  baked.  Or,  the  eg^  may  be  broken  by  twos  into 
individual  dishes  baked  in  any  of  the  ways  mentioned,  and  served 
individually.  Or,  toast  half  a  dozen  slices  of  bread ;  moisten  and 
butter  them  and  lay  in  a  dripping-pan;  break  an  egg  on  each  slice. 
Have  ready  a  cupful  of  chicken  or  other  gravy,  or  of  white  sauce, 
pour  over  the  toast  and  egg,  and  bake  until  set.  Remove  to  a  hot 
platter  with  a  pan-cake  turner. 

Droppod  Bggm. 

Pour  two  copfuls  of  boiling  water  in  a  sauce-pan  and  stir  in  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt.  Break  the  eggs,  one  at  a  time,  into  a  cup  and 
turn  in,  holding  the  edge  of  the  cup  under  the  water  to  prevent  the 
eg^from  scattering.  Or,  muffin  rings  maybe  set  in  the  pan  and 
the  eggs  slipped  into  them.  Boil  till  the  white  sets,  which  will  be 
about  three  minutes.  Take  up  with  a  perforated  spoon.  Serve 
either  on  a  platter  alone  or  on  moistened  and  buttered  toast 
Dropped  Bgffs  with  Ham. 

Drop  eggs  in  boiling  salted  water;  when  done  arrange  on  a  hot 
platter  and  sprinkle  with  chopped  ham,  either  boiled  or  fried, 
which  has  been  heated  hot  in  a  tin  for  a  moment  A  bit  of  cold 
ham  which  you  would  think  not  enough  for  one  person  will  make 
a  good  appetizing  meal  without  other  meat  for  three  or  four  when 
used  in  this  way. 

Dropped  Effffs  with  Rice. 

Cook  one  cupful  of  rice  thirty  minutes  in  two  quarts  of  boiling 
water  to  which  has  been  added  one  tablespoonful  of  salt.  Drain 
through  a  ojlanderand  add  one  tablespoonful  of  butter.  Spread 
lightly  on  a  hot  platter,  and  on  the  lice  place  six  dropped  eggs. 
Dropped  EggB  on  Hash. 

When  there  is  hash  for  dinner  and  nothing  more,  and  perhaps 
not  as  much  as  you  would  wish  of  that,  prepare  it  ready  to  serve. 
Put  on  a  platter  and  smooth  it  down  flat  and  even.  Make  little 
cavities  in  the  top  with  the  bowl  of  a  spoon  and  set  it  in  the  oven 
where  it  will  keep  very  hot  Drop  eggs  and  lay  one  in  each  de- 
pression. This  is  a  pretty  dish  and  will  taste  much  hetter  to  John 
and  the  children  than  if  the  bash  and  eggs  were  sctJ^  separately, 
besides  John  wiU  serve  only  one  egg  with  the  ha^^  -Jer  it  to 
each  person,  so  he  will  "make  it  go  around,"  *J;*b  be 
equally  sure  not  to  in  the  other  case.  *lic** 
Scrambled  Egga. 

Put  a  good  piece  of  butter  in  a  frying-pan,  a.  hot 


drop  in  the  eggs,  which  should  be  broken  whole  into  a  bowL 
Season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  stir  without  stopping  for  three 
minutes.  Take  up  at  once  in  a  hot  dish  either  themselves  or 
upon  buttered  toast. 

Scrambled  Egga  with  Milk. 

Butter  a  sauce-pan  well.  Proportion  your  eggs  to  your  milk  ac- 
cording to  your  supplies  of  each.  Three  eggs  to  a  cupful  of  milk 
does  very  nicely,  but  four,  five  or  six  can  be  used,  as  either  e^s 
or  milk  is  plentiful  or  scarce.  Add  the  eggs  to  the  cold  milk,  turn 
into  the  cooking-dish ;  stir  constantly  till  it  thickens,  and  remember 
that  the  utmost  care  is  necessary  to  remove  it  from  the  fire  at 
exactly  the  right  instant  when  it  is  just  done,  or  it  will  whey,  and 
the  sooner,  the  more  milk  is  used.  In  scrambling  eggs  plain,  if 
you  are  a  little  short  of  eggs,  a  few  spoonfuls  of  milk  can  be  added 
and  nobody  will  ever  know  the  difference. 

Like  scrambled  eggs,  the  foregoing  dish  can  be  used  plain  or 
over  toast  or  a  dish  the  children  will  tike  amazingly  can  be  made 
by  dipping  pieces  of  very  stale  bread  into  hot  salted  water,  butter- 
ing lightly  and  adding  the  eggs  when  cooked. 

Scrambled  Bsge  with  Gravy. 

To  six  egg*  take  a  taUespoonful  of  butter  and  three  tablespoon- 
fnis  of  nice  gravy.  Melt  the  butter  in  a  fryiiq^-pan  and  when  it  is 
hot  break  in  the  eg^ ;  stir  in  the  gravy,  season  to  taste  with  pep^ 
per  and  salt,  cook  till  the  whole  is  a  soft  mass.  Dip  slices  of 
stale  bread  in  salted  milk  or  water,  fry  until  brown  in  drippings  or 
butter,  arrange  in  the  bottom  of  a  hot  dish  and  pour  the  eggs 
over  them. 

Scalloped  Effffs. 

Butter  a  small,  deep  dish  well  and  spread  the  bottom  with  bread- 
crumbs moistened  with  milk  to  which  a  little  melted  butter  has 
been  added.  Put  upon  this  a  thin  layer  of  finely  chopped  ham,  set 
in  the  oven  till  very  hot  Beat  six  efx*  thoroughly,  season  with 
pepper  and  salt,  stir  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  rich  milk  or  thin 
cream  with  a  spoonful  of  melted  butter,  and  pour  over  the  ham. 
Put  the  dish  back  into  the  oven  nncovertd  and  bake  till  the  eggs 
are  set,  which  will  be  in  about  five  minutes. 

Scrambled  Eggs  with  Fried  Pork  or  Ham. 

Fry  thin  slices  of  salt  pork  crisp,  chop  them  and  return  to  the 
frying-pan  after  pouring  out  the  fat  Break  in  eggs  and  stir  until 
cooked. 

Same  as  above,  with  the  addition  of  a  cupful  of  milk  put  in  with 
the  tggs. 

A  still  further  economical  addition  is  that  of  a  handful  of  bread- 
crumbs put  in  at  the  same  time  as  the  milk  and  eggs. 

Chop  fine  remnants  of  cold  ham  of  any  description  or  In  any 
quantity— a  little  goes  far— break  in  eggs  and  ttir  like  scrambled 
eggs.  Serve  in  a  compact  little  mound  in  a  hot  dish,  or  spread 
on  toast 

Scrambled  Eggn  with  Ham  and  Toast. 

Dip  slices  of  toasted  bread  into  hot  salted  water;  butter  slightly 
and  spread  thinly  with  finely  chopped  bits  of  cold  boiled  ham.  Ar- 
range on  a  platter  and  set  in  the  oven  to  keep  hot.  Scramble  eggs 
in  the  proportion  of  two  e^  and  a  piece  of  butter  half  as  big  as 
an  egg  to  a  cupful  of  milk.  Turn  over  the  ham  and  toast  and 
serve  at  once. 

Scrambled  Egrgs  with  Pish. 

A  cupful  of  cold  fish,  either  salt  or  fresh,  is  to  be  picked  up  fine 
and  freed  from  skin  and  bones.  Melt  a  small  piece  of  butter  in  a 
sauce-pan,  stir  in  a  tablespoonful  of  fiour  and  let  it  bubble  well; 
add  a  pint  of  hot  milk,  or  of  milk  and  water,  or  even'of  water 
alone ;  stir  in  the  fish  and  add  three  well-beaten  eggs,  season  well 
with  salt  and  pepper,  stir  until  sufficiently  cooked,  and  serve 
either  alone  or  on  toast. 
Whirled  Effffa. 

The  water  in  which  the  efo^  are  cooked  must  be  salted  and  kept 
upon  a  fast  boil  duriiq;  the  whole  process.  Stir  with  a  wooden 
spoon  or  ladle  in  one  direction  until  it  whirls  rapidly.  Break  the 
e^s,  one  at  a  time,  in  a  cup,  and  drop  each  carefully  into  the 
center  of  the  miniature  whirlpool  which  must  be  kept  in  rapid  mo- 
tion till  the  egg  is  a  soft,  round  ball.  Take  it  out  with  a  perforated 
spoon  and  put  on  a  slice  of  buttered  toast  Set  the  dish  in  the 
oven  and  proceed  as  before  until  sufficient  eggs  have  been  cooked. 
I  When  all  are  done,  salt  and  pepper  lightly  and  sem. 
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To  a  great  majority  of  people  an  omelet  is  an  anicle  of  food 
as  unknown  either  to  taste  or  preparation  as  a  pudding  of 
Chinese  birds'  nests.  Yet  nothing  into  which  e^s  enter  as 
the  principal  materials  is  daintier,  more  helpful  or  capable  of 
more  variety.  But  if  a  good  omelet  is  very,  very  good  a  poor 
one  IS  detestable.  The  chief  care  required  in  the  making  is 
to  have  the  pan  used  for  cooking  very  hot  and  not  put  in  too 
much  of  the  mixture  at  one  time. 
Plain  Omelet. 

Beat  four  eggs  well  and  add  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  milk.  Have  the  pan  very  hot,  put  in  it  a  table- 
spoonful  of  butter  and  pour  in  the  e^.  Shake  vigorously  on  the 
hottest  part  of  the  stove  until  the  egg  begins  to  thicken,  then  let  it 
stand  a  few  seconds  to  brown.  Run  a  knife  between  tiie  sides  of 
the  omelet  and  the  pan,  fold,  turn  on  a  hot  dish  and  serve  without 
delay. 

Materials  added  for  fancy  omelets  are  too  numerous  to 
attempt  to  mention  in  an  article  like  this.  They  are  gen- 
erally added  as  soon  as  the  omelet  begins  to  thicken,  by 
sprinkling  over  its  surface,  and  may  be  a  little  minced  ham, 
grated  cheese,  minced  chicken,  paisley  or  savory  herbs, 
asparagus,  tomatoes,  jelly,  etc. 

Effffs  and  Herring;. 

Beat  up  three  or  four  cggSy  according  to  the  quantity  required, 
with  pepper,  a  little  parsley  (if  liked)  and  a  green  onion  cut  very 
fine.  Open  a  red  herring  at  the  back,  broil  and  mince  it  very  fine. 
Add  all  t(^ther  and  fry  in  a  pan  with  a  little  butter.  The  herring 
will  salt  it  sufficiently. 
Bgffs  and  Cheese. 

Put  into  a  pie-dish  four  or  five  spoonfuls  of  cream  or  milk  thick- 
ened with  fiour ;  break  into  it  six  or  eight  eggs.  Sprinkle  over  the 
whole  some  grated  cheese  and  a  little  pepper.  Bake  in  an  oven 
without  allowing  the  yolks  to  harden. 
Eees  and  Cabbage. 

Warm  up  a  large  cupful  of  cold,  boiled  cabbage,  chopped  fine ; 
season  with  butter,  pepper  and  salt.  Stir  in  three  beaten  eg^s  and 
a  cnpful  of  milk,  and  bake  for  twenty  minutes  in  a  puddingdisb. 
In  this  way  a  small  remnant  of  cold  cibbage  will  make  an  excel- 
lent side  dish  for  dinner. 
BggB  with  Crackers. 

Break  five  eggs  into  a  sauce-pan  with  a  tablespoonful  of  melted 
butter,  one  cupful  of  milk  and  one  cupful  of  rolled  cracker- 
crumbs.  Stir  while  cooking. 
Eggs  and  Asparaffus. 

Boil  the  tender  parts  of  asparagus  in  a  little  salted  water ;  when 
done  drain  and  chop  fine.   Have  beaten  tggs  as  required.  Put 
the  asparagus  in  a  sauce-pan  in  which  is  melted  butter,  pour  in  the 
eggs  and  cook  three  minutes,  stirring  to  prevent  bumiiv. 
Bffffs  and  Green  Com. 

Boil  a  dozen  ears  of  sweet  com,  cut  it  from  the  cob,  season  it 
with  salt  and  pepper  and  sUr  Into  it  five  well-beaten  eggs.  Take  it 
in  tablespoonfuls,  roll  in  bread-crumbs  and  fry  brown. 
Egrgs  and  Apples. 

Pare  and  slice  apples,  fry  them  in  a  little  butter,  take  them  up 
and  stir  in  beaten  eggs  in  the  proportion  ci  three  or  four  eggs  to  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  the  fried  apples.  Melt  a  little  butter  fn  the  pan. 
put  in  the  e|^  and  apples,  fry,  turning  over  once,  and  serve  hot 
Ens  and  AppIes.~No.  2. 

Stew  eight  lai^e  apples  very  soft,  mash  them  fine  and  season 
with  a  cupful  of  sugar,  a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  and  nutmeg  or 
cinnamon  to  taste.  When  the  apples  are  cold  add  four  well- 
beaten  eg^.  Bake  slowly  for  twenty  minutes,  and  eat  while  warm. 
Egg  Balls  with  Soup. 

Rub  the  yolks  of  three  or  four  hard-boiled  eggs  to  a  smooth 
paste  with  a  very  little  melted  butter,  pepper  and  salt.  To  these 
add  two  raw  yolks  beaten  light,  and  enoiq;h  flour  to  bold  the  paste 
together.  Make  into  balls  with  flonred  hands  and  set  in  a  cool 
place  until  just  before  yoor  soup  comes  off,  when  put  in  carefully 
and  boil  one  minute. 
Pickled  Eggs. 

Boil  eggs  one  hour;  remove  the  shells,  stick  three  or  four  cloves 


in  each  egg,  put  in  a  jar  and  pour  over  hot  siHced  vin^;ar.  Tbey 
will  be  ready  to  use  in  three  or  four  days. 
Mother's  Custard. 

Beat  six  eggs ;  add  six  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  and  beat  again. 
Add  by  degrees,  stirrii^  thoroi^hly,  three  cupfuls  of  rich  milk; 
put  in  six  buttered  cups  and  bake  until  set  Grate  nutm^  over 
the  top,  and  eat  cold  or  warm. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EGG  LORE. 

The  yolk  of  egg  alone  is  the  better  for  invalids,  and  will  be 
frequently  relished  when  the  white  would  be  rejected. 

When  cream  cannot  be  procured  for  coffee,  the  yolk  at  i 
soft-boiled  egg  is  a  very  good  substitute. 

To  prevent  the  juice  of  fruit  pies  from  soaking  into  the  bot- 
tom crust,  wash  the  crust  over  with  a  beaten  egg  before 
putring  in  the  fruit 

When  making  frosting  in  warm  weather,  set  the  whites  of 
the  eggs  on  ice  for  a  short  time  before  using. 

If  the  eggs  you  have  to  use  for  frosting  are  not  quite  as 
fresh  as  you  could  desire,  a  pinch  of  salt  will  make  them  beat 
stiffen 

The  white  of  an  tgg^  an  equal  quantity  of  cold  water,  and 
confectioner's  sugar— triple  X— sufficient  to  make  it  the  re- 
quired consistency,  makes  a  frosting  which  is  very  nice,  and 
as  it  requires  no  beating  is  very  easily  made. 

When  beaten  eggs  are  to  be  mixed  with  hot  milk,  as  in 
making  gravies  or  custards,  dip  the  hot  milk  into  the  beaten 
e^s  a  spoonful  at  a  time,-stirring  well  each  time,  until  the 
eggs  are  well  thinned,  then  add  both  together ;  this  will  pre- 
vent the  eggs  from  curdling. 

It  is  often  a  question  what  to  do  with  either  the  whites  or 
yolks  of  eggs  which  are  sometimes  left  after  making  cake, 
frosting,  etc.  Either  will  keep  well  for  a  day  or  two  if  set  in 
a  very  cool  place,— the  yolks  well  beaten  and  die  whites 
unbeaten. 

Whites  or  yolks  of  eggs  may  be  used  with  whole  eggs  in 
any  cake  or  other  recipe  calling  for  tgg&,  counting  two  yolks 
or  two  whites  as  one  egg. 

Sort  out  the  little  eggs  and  keep  them  for  settling  coffee, 
using  the  larger  ones  for  cake. 

When  eggs  are  cheap  and  plentiful  in  summer,  wash  all 
those  used  in  cooking  before  breaking.  Save  the  shells  and 
when  a  quantity  are  dry,  crush  them  fine ;  beat  half  a  dozen 
eggs  well  and  stir  them  into  the  shells.  Spread  them  where 
they  will  dry  quickly,  and  when  thoroughly  dry  put  in  a  thin 
cotton  bag  and  hang  in  a  very  dry  plade.  In  the  winter, 
when  eggs  are  scarce  and  dear,  a  tablespoonful  of  this  mixt- 
ure put  fn  a  cup,  a  little  cold  water  poured  over  it  and  left  to 
stand  over  night  or  for  a  half  an  hour  or  so  in  the  morning 
before  breakfast,  will  answer  every  purpose  of  a  whole  egg  in 
settling  coffee. 

Egg  stains  can  be  easily  removed  from  silver  by  rubbing 
with  a  wet  rag  dipped  in  table  salt. 

To  clean  vinegar  bottles  and  cruets,  crushed  egg-shells  in  a 
little  water  are  as  good  as  shot,  besides  being  healthier  and 
handier. 

To  mend  broken  china,  use  a  cement  made  by  srirring 
plaster  of  pans  into  the  white  of  an  egg. 

An  egg  well  beaten  and  added  to  a  tumblerful  of  milk  well 
sweetened,  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  best  brandy  or  whisky 
stirred  in,  is  excellent  for  feeble  aged  persons  who  can  take 
little  nourishment. 

Eggs  are  valuable  remedies  for  bums  and  may  be  used  in 
the  following  ways :  The  white  of  the  egg  simply  used  as  a 
varnish  to  exclude  the  air ;  or,  the  white  beaten  up  for  a  long 
time  with  a  tablespoonful  of  fresh  lard  till  a  little  water  sepa- 
rates ;  or,  an  excellent  remedy  is  a  mixture  of  the  yolk  of  egg 
with  glycerine,  equal  parts;  put  in  a  bottle  and  cork  tightly; 
shake  before  using;  will  keep  for  some  tim&^n  a  cool  olace. 
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For  inflamed  eyes  or  eyelids,  use  the  white  o£  an  egg 
beaten  up  to  a  froth  with  two  tablespoon fuls  of  rose-water 
Apply  on  a  fine  rag,  changing  as  it  grows  dry ;  or,  stir  two 
drachms  of  powdered  alum  into  the  beaten  whites  of  two 
e^s  till  a  coagulum  is  formed.  Place  between  a  fold  of  a 
soft  linen  rag  and  apply. 

For  a  boil,  take  the  skin  of  a  boiled  egg,  moisten  it  and 
apply.  It  will  draw  off  the  matter  and  relieve  the  soreness  in 
a  few  hours. 

To  cleanse  the  hair  and  promote  its  growth,  rub  the  yolk  of 
an  egs  well  into  the  scalp,  and  rinse  out  thoroughly  with  soft 
warm  water. 

The  eggs  of  the  turkey  are  nearly  as  good  as  those  ctf  the 
hen,  and  that  of  the  goose  is  about  as  preferable  for  most  cul- 
inary purposes.  Ducks'  e^s  have  a  richer  flavor,  but  are  not 
as  desirable  to  eat  alone  ;  they  are,  however,  as  good  for  all 
purposes  of  cookery,  and  for  puddings  and  custards  superior 
to  any.  The  egga  of  the  guinea  hen  are  also  good  for  all 
culinary  purposes. 

—Mrs.  M.  B.  C.  Bates. 


Orifbul  In  Good  Uodsbkbbfikg. 

The  black-birds  by  the  river  side. 

Are  singing  chirp,  chir-ree. 
The  meadow  larks  are  warbling  forth 

Their  notes  of  joy  and  glee— 
They  almost  seem  to  speak  in  words, 

In  tones  so  sweet  and  clear, 
They  tell  us  that  the  winter's  gone, 
Aod  spring  is  here. 

Chirp,  chirp,  chir-ree, 
Chirp,  chirp,  chir-ree, 
And  all  the  morn  is  full  of  life. 
And  light  and  glee. 

The  snow-bemantled  moantain  tops. 

Are  gleaming  cold  and  white, 
How  beaatifnl  and  grand  thej  look 

Beneath  the  morning  light  I 
The  blades  of  grass  begin  to  peep. 

The  early  flowers  to  spring, 
And  full  of  gladness  at  the  sight. 
The  Songsters  sing, 

Chirp,  chirp,  chir-ree. 
Chirp,  chirp,  chir-ree. 
And  all  the  mom  is  full  of  light. 
And  life,  and  glee. 

— Sarah  E.  Howarti. 


Prepared  Expressly  for  Good  HousEkEEPtNG. 

WISE  sATnros. 

IHPALED  BY  OUX  Sfm,  PlH  AND  STKAL  SHKARS. 

Mi^anlmity  becomes  the  strong. 

Private  griefs  are  best  kept  private. 

Contentment  is  not  always  happiness. 

The  hand  that  loves  its  work  does  it  well. 

Undersellers  seldom  succeed  in  business. 

To-morrow  thinks  not  of  the  cares  of  to-day. 

Weave  all  beautiful  things  Into  the  thoughts. 

Small  circumstances  illustrate  great  principles. 

The  world  is  created  anew  for  us  every  morning. 

He  is  a  good  workman  who  whistles  at  his  work. 

The  sweetness  of  thought  is  in  communicating  it 

The  great  hope  of  society  is  individual  character. 

Many  children,  many  cares ;  do  chjj^^gn  no  felidty. 

Unmerited  compliments  are  t&e  reproaches. 

We  know  men  as  we  knowAoHs©^       \eir  outsides. 

We  make  way  for  the  man  irAofj  » ^j/ ^gspastus. 

To  confide  too  much  is  tom  .\m  ^  into  another  man's 
squeezer.  *.  "  tj^ftX^'^ 


Original  In  Good  Housbkkefing. 

FROH  SOUP  TUSEEN  TO  FUDDDTa  DISH. 

IV. 

Dinner  Bill  of  Fare. 
Bisque  of  Clams  with  PrqfiUroks, 

BfMded  Smeits,  Fried^  with  Tartar  Saute.    T^ht-sUeed  Bread. 

Roast  Chickens. 
Chukm  Gravy.  Cranberry  Jelly. 

Potato  Balls  with  Parsley  Butter.        French  Peas. 

Celery  Salad. 

Pose  Pudding— Custard  Sauce, 

BY  many  housekeepers  five  courses  for  home  dinners 
are  considered  to  be  necessary.  These  comprise 
soup,  fish,  meat,  salad  and  dessert.  In  a  dinner 
of  so  many  courses  smaller  portions  are  served, 
and,  as  a  rule,  the  meat  and  dessert  are  light.  The  soup 
should  always  be  good.  Better  omit  it  than  have  a  slop 
that  is  soup  only  in  name.  Half  a  pint  is  a  generous  al- 
lowance for  each  person,  so  that  one  can  readily  estimate 
the  quantity  necessary  for  a  given  number  of  people.  There 
is  this  to  be  said  of  sou{^  that  no  matter  how  much  may 
be  left  over  from  one  dinner,  it  can  be  used  for  another  meal 
or  enter  into  the  composition  of  some  made  dish. 

The  fish  may  be  boiled,  baked,  broiled  or  fried,  or  be  the 
remains  of  some  dish  prepared  in  an  attractive  and  delicious 
manner.  Usually  no  vegetables  except  potatoes  are  served 
with  fish.  Although  when  green  peas  and  cucumbers  are  in 
season,  they  are  often  served.  Plain  white,  Graham,  rye  and 
Boston  brown  bread  are  all  suitable  for  serving  in  this  course. 

Plain  joints,  poultry,  game,  chops,  steaks,  and  any  made 
dishes  are  proper  for  the  course  of  meat  There  should  be 
two  or  more  vegetables. 

When  a  salad  forms  a  part  of  a  dinner  it  should  be  very 
simple,  the  best  kind,  of  course,  being  a  green  salad  (such  as 
celery,  lettuce,  chicory,  sorrel,  etc.,)  and  a  simple  French 
dressing;  but  all  the  light  salads,  such  as  oyster,  shrimp,  sal- 
mon, sweetbread,  etc.,  are  often  used. 

It  is  proper  to  serve  crackers  and  cheese,  or  some  prepara- 
tion of  cheese,  with  the  salad.  Sometimes  instead  of  a  salad 
a  cheese  dish  is  provided.  Again,  crackers  and  cheese  and 
olives  fill  the  place  of  the  salad. 

If  the  day  be  cold  and  the  courses  of  fish  and  meat  be  light, 
a  hot  steamed  or  baked  pudding  is  a  great  addition.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  fish  and  meat  be  a  substantial  part  of  the 
dinner  the  dessert  may  be  very  light ;  a  dish  of  fruit  or  small 
cakes  and  some  coffee  being  all  that  is  required.  Should 
there  be  those  in  the  family  who  do  not  drink  coffee  and 
would  like  a  cup  of  tea,  it  should  be  provided  for  them.  Al- 
though most  people  drink  their  coffee  clear  at  dinner,  there 
should  be  cream  and  sugar  for  any  who  may  desire  either. 
Bisque  of  Clams. 

For  a  supply  for  six  persons  there  will  be  required  one  quart  of 
cUms,  one  pint  and  a  half  of  white  stock,  one  pint  of  milk,  one  pint 
of  cream,  a  scant  pint  of  stale  bread,  free  of  crust,  a  small  slice  of 
onion,  a  bay  leaf,  a  sprig  of  parsley,  a  tiny  bit  of  mace,  two  level 
teaspoonfuls  of  salt,  one-third  of  a  teaspoonful  of  white  pepper, 
three  tables poonfuls  of  butter,  two  of  flour,  and  two  blades  of  celery. 

Wash  the  clams  and  chop  them  a  tittle.  Put  them  in  a  stewpan 
with  the  onion,  celery,  mace,  parsley,  bay  leaf,  and  half  a  pint  of 
the  stock.  Cover  the  stewpan  and  set  it  where  the  contents  will 
cook  gently  for  half  an  hour.  Into  another  stewpan  put  the  stale 
bread  and  the  remaining  pint  of  stock.  Cover  the  pan  and  set  it 
where  the  mixture  will  cook  slowly  for  twenty  minutes.  When  the 
clams  have  been  cooked  for  half  an  hour,  strain  the  liquor  from 
them  into  the  stewpan  containing  the  stock  and  bread.  Stir  this 
mixture  and  rub  it  through  a  fine  sieve.  Return  it  to  the  range 
and  add  the  butter  and  flour,  rubbed  to  a  cream,  the  salt  ami  pepper 
and  the  milk  and  cream,  which  should  be  heated  to  the  boiling- 
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point,  in  the  doubIe4x)iler.  Let  the  soup  boil  ap  once,  and  then 
stnUn  and  serve.  When  the  soup  has  been  turn«l  into  the  tureen, 
sprinkle  in  the  profitertdes. 
Profile  roles. 

Into  a  saucepan  put  two  tabtespoonfuls  of  butter  and  half  a  cup- 
ful  of  boiling^  water.  Place  the  mixture  on  the  fire,  and  when  it 
begins  to  boil,  add  th^ee-fourths  of  a  cupful  of  flour,  and  beat  welt 
for  two  minutes.  Take  from  the  fire  and  set  away  to  cool.  When 
the  mixture  is  cold  add  two  large  unbeaten  e^s,  beating  them  in 
one  at  a  time.  Beat  this  mixture  for  fifteen  minutes;  then  make 
into  little  balls  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and,  putting  them  in  a  pan 
that  has  been  buttered  very  lightly,  b^  them  in  a  moderately  hot 
oven  for  ten  minutes. 

Profiteroles  are  a  nice  gunish  for  any  kind  of  cream  soups. 
They  should  always  be  used  on  the  day  on  which  they  are  baked, 
but  the  paste  may  be  kept  several  days  after  it  is  made ;  only  as 
much  as  may  be  required  for  one  day  being  cooked,  and  the  re- 
mainder covered,  and  kept  in  a  cool  place.  It  will  be  quite  as  good 
as  if  baked  on  the  day  it  is  made. 
Breaded  and  Pried  Smelts. 

For  six  persons  get  a  dozen  large  smelts  or  a  dozen  and  a  half 
small  ones.  Draw  them,  wash  them  quickly  in  cold  water,  and 
then  wipe  with  a  dry  towel.  Spread  on  a  phite  and  dredge  well 
with  salt,  using  a  tablespoonful.  Beat  one  large  egg  and  half  a 
teaspoonfal  of  salt  well,  but  not  light  Roll  the  fish,  one  at  a  time, 
in  the  egg  and  then  in  bread  crumbk,  being  sure  that  every  part  is 
covered,  lay  them  on  a  dry  dish,  having  only  one  layer  on  the 
dish;  for  it  spoils  any  breaded  articles  to  be  piled  on  each  other. 
Set  away  in  a  cool  place  until  the  time  for  frying ;  then  put  them 
in  a  frying-basket— only  enough  at  one  time  to  cover  the  bottom  of 
the  basket — and  cook  in  smoking  hot  fat  for  three  minutes.  Drain 
them  on  brown  paper  and  serve  very  hot  with  Tartar  sauce.  The 
smelts  should  be  arranged  on  a  warm  dish  with  a  folded  napkin 
under  them  and  a  garnish  of  toast  or  parsley  around  them. 
Tartar  Sauce. 

Put  half  a  cupful  of  butter  in  a  warm  cup  and  stir  nntil  it  is  soft  and 
creamy.  Into  a  bowl  put  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  the  same  quantity 
of  sugar  and  of  mustard,  one-tenth  of  a  teaspoonful  of  cayenne,  and 
the  yolks  of  two  uncooked  eggs.  Beat  the  ingredients  in  the  bowl, 
with  an  ^-beater,  until  a  ligbtand  thick  mixture  is  formed ;  then 
gradually  add  the  creamed  butter.  As  the  sauce  becomes  very 
thick  put  in  three  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar,  one  at  a  time.  When 
all  these  materials  have  been  used  add  one  tablespoonful  each  of 
chopped  capers  ahd  cucumber  pickles,  as  well  as  one  teaspoonful 
of  chopped  parsley.  Keep  this  cold  until  serving  lime.  If  you 
choose,  half  a  cupful  of  sabd  oil  may  be  substituted  for  the  butter. 
Roaat  Chickens. 

Clean  a  pair  of  chickens  and  stufE  the  crop  and  bodies  with  a 
dressing  made  in  this  way :  Grate  enough  stale  bread  to  make  a 
generous  quart  of  crumln.  Mix  with  it  a  level  tablespoonful  of 
salt,  a  taUespoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
pepper,  one  teaspoonful  of  powdered  thyme,  one-fourth  of  a  tea- 
spoonful each  of  powdered  summer  savory  and  sweet  marjoram, 
and  four  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  cut  in  little  pieces.  Remember 
that  there  is  no  liquid  used  for  this  dressing. 

Truss  the  chickens  and  dredge  them  with  salt.  Rub  soft  butter 
over  the  breast  and  legs  and  dredge  thickly  with  flour.  Place  a 
mck  in  the  dripping-pan  and,  after  laying  the  chickens  on  it,  put  in 
half  a  innt  of  hot  water.  Set  the  pan  in  a  hot  oven  and  baste  the 
chickens  every  fifteen  minutes ;  pouring  over  them  the  gravy  in 
the  dripping-pan  until  every  part  is  well  moistened,  and  then  dredg- 
ing lightly  with  salt,  pepper  and  flour.  At  the  last  bas.ting  omit 
the  gfavy  and  nu>isten  instead  with  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  dis- 
solved in  a  tablespoonful  of  hot  water;  then  dredge  lightly  with 
flour.  After  the  first  half-hour  the  heat  of  the  oven  should  be  re- 
duced. It  will  take  an  hour  and  a  half  to  cook  a  pair  of  chickens 
weighing  eight  or  nine  pounds.  If  the  tin  kitchen  be  used  the 
chickens  are  to  be  prepared  and  basted  in  the  same  manner,  but  it 
will  take  fifteen  minutes  longer  to  cook  theuL  Serve  on  a  hot 
platter  with  a  garnish  of  parsley. 
Chicken  Gravy. 

Wash  the  chicken  livers,  hearts,  gizzards  and  necks  and  put  them 
in  a  small  stewpan  with  one  quart  of  water.  Let  them  boil  until 
the  water  is  reduced  to  one  pint;  then  take  out  the  livers  and  mash 


them  fine  and  smooth.  Remove  the  hearts,  necks  and  gizxards  and 
put  back  the  livers ;  the  other  parts  are  of  no  further  use  in  the 
gravy.  Into  a  small  frying-pan  put  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter, 
and  place  on  the  fire.  When  hot,  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour, 
and  stir  until  brown.  Draw  the  pan  back  and  gradually  add  the 
giblet  gravy,  stirring  all  the  time.  Add  also  one  teaspoonful  of 
salt  and  one-fourth  of  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper,  and  pour  the  gravy 
back  into  the  stewpan.  Cover,  and  set  back  where  it  will  keep  hot 
When  the  chickens  are  done,  skim  the  fat  from  the  gravy  in  tfae 
dripping-pan  and  pour  this  gravy  into  the  pan  containing  the  giUet 
gravy.  Boil  gently  for  two  minutes. 
Potato  Balls  with  Parsley  Butter. 

With  a  v^table  scoop  of  medium  size  cut  one  quart  of  balls 
from  large  raw  potatoes,  dropping  them  into  a  bowl  of  cold  water 
as  fast  as  they  are  cut.  Twelve  minutes  before  the  time  for  aerv^ 
ing  the  potatoes  put  them  in  a  small  stewpan  and  cover  them  with 
boiling  water.  Cook  for  ten  minutes.  Beat  a  tablespoonful  and  a 
half  of  butter  to  a  cream ;  then  stir  into  it  a  teaspoonful  of  parsley 
that  has  been  chopped  with  a  very  sharp  knife.  When  the  pota- 
toes have  been  cooking  for  ten  minutes  drain  off  all  the  water  and 
dredge  the  vegetables  with  about  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Now 
add  tfae  parsley  butter.  Shake  the  potato  balls  and  serve  at  once. 
French  Peas. 

If  provision  is  to  be  made  for  six  persons  use  two  cans  of  peas, 
one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  one  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  half  a  tea- 
spoonful of  salt  and  one  gill  of  water.  Turn  the  peas  into  a  strainer 
and  pour  cold  water  over  them  to  rinse  them.  Now  put  them  in  a 
small  stewpan  with  all  the  other  ingredients  and  let  them  simmer 
for  ten  minutes.  This  time  is  for  the  small  French  peas.  The 
large,  hard  ones  require  a  loi^ier  time. 
Celery  Salad. 

For  six  persons  use  a  pint  and  a  half  of  crisp  white  celeiy, 

cut  in  pieces  about  half  an  inch  long.  Make  the  dressing  in  the 
following  manner :  Put  in  a  small  bowl  the  yolks  of  two  uncooked 
cgg8>  a  level  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  teaspoonful  of  mustard,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  sugar,  and  about  one-tenth  of  a  salt-spoonfol  of 
cayenne.  Beat  this  mixture  with  a  beater  until  it  becomes 
light  and  thick;  then  add  a  few  drops  of  salad  oil,  and  beat 
again.  Continue  this  until  the  mixture  is  very  thick,  when  thedl 
may  be  added  more  freely.  Use  in  all  a  gill  of  oil.  As  the  mix- 
ture becomes  thick  add  three  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar,  half  a 
tablespoonful  at  a  time.  When  the  dressing  is  thick  and  smooth 
add  a  cu^ul  of  whipped  and  well  drained  cream.  At  serving  time 
mix  this  dressing  with  the  celery. 
Rose  Puddlny. 

The  materials  needed  for  this  dish  are  half  a  package  of  {rink 
gelatine,  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  half  a  pint  of  sherry,  half  a  pint  of 
sugar,  a  gill  of  cold  water  and  two  gills  of  boiling  water. 

Soak  the  gelatine  in  the  cold  water  for  two  hours ;  then  pour  the 
boiling  water  on  it— keeping  it  in  the  same  bowl  in  which  it  has 
been  soaked.  Add  the  sugar  and  stir  until  the  sugar  and  gelatine 
are  dissolved.  Now  put  in  the  wine  and  lemon  juice.  Strain  the 
liquid  into  a  lai^e  tiowl  and  let  it  stand  until  cold ;  then  place  the 
bowl  in  a  pan  and  surround  it  with  water  and  ice.  As  sood 
as  the  liquid  begins  to  thicken  beat  it  with  a  beater  or  a  whisk 
until  it  is  light  and  spongy.  It  will  then  bed  a.  rose-pink  oohir. 
Rinse  a  mould  in  cold  water  and  pour  the  pudding  into  it  Set  is 
a  cold  place  for  an  hour  or  more.  At  serving  time  dip  the  mould 
in  tepid  water,  to  loosen  the  pudding.  Wipe  the  outside  of  the 
mould  and  see  to  it  that  the  pudding  comes  away  from  the  sides. 
Turn  out  on  a  fiat  dish  and  serve  with  a  custard  sauce  in  a  separate 
dish.  Or,  this  pudding  nuy  be  served  with  whipped  cream  he^ed 
around  it;  in  which  case  the  custard  is,  M  course,. omitted. 
Cuatard  Sauce. 

Put  a  pint  of  milk  in  a  double-boiler  and  on  the  fire.  Beat  to- 
gether in  a  bowl  four  eggs,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  and  a  sait- 
spoonful  of  salt.  When  well  beaten,  add  half  a  gill  of  cold  milk, 
and  beat  half  a  minute  longer.  Gradually  pour  the  boiling  milk  on 
this  mixture,  stirring  all  the  time,  and  pour  back  into  the  Ixnler. 
Return  to  the  fire  and  cook  for  five  minutes,  stirring  all  the  time. 
At  the  end  of  five  minotes  take  from  the  fire  immediately  and  poor 
into  the  bowl.  Add  half  a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla.  Stir  for  two 
minutes,  and  set  away  to  coed. 

— Maria  ParUa, 
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Oricnwl  In  Good  Housbkikpino. 

FAHILT  FASmOIS  AID  FAHOIES. 

Afternoon  Dresses  of  Black  Net.   Ribbon-triuhed  Gowns. 
Bonnets  Gablanded  with  Roses.  The  New  Parasol. 


HE  array  of  materials  for  dainty  after- 
noon house  gowns  is  very  beautiful  and 
extensive.  The  most  popular  material 
for  thi&purpose  is  challie,  which  is  now 
preferred  in  large  sketchy  patterns  that 
nearly  cover  the  ground  and  are  con- 
ventionalized in  design.  Flower  pat- 
terns and  all  realistic  designs  are  no 
longer  fashionable  in  India  silks  or 
challies.  These  gowns  are  made  with 
surplice  waists,  full  sleeves  and  draped 
skirts  and  are  trimmed  with  satin-edged 


corded  silk  ribbons  or  with  narrow  ribbons  of  rooir^  or  fin- 
bbed  more  simply  with  cuffs,  collar  and  side  panel  of  dark- 
hued  velvet.  Twisted  ribbon  belts  are  a  graceful  feature  of 
the  hour;  these  belts  are  completed  by  a  rosette-like  bow  or 
£hou  at  the  left  side  with  a  loop  and  two  long  ends  falling  half 
way  to  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  The  waist  of  challie  dresses  is 
frequently  an  Empire  bodice  full  in  front  and  ending  under  a 
wide  sash  extending  from  under  the  arms.  A  panel  of  ribbon 
striping  the  skirt  in  perpendicular  rows  is  often  seen  on  the 
left  side  of  the  skirt  of  the  challie  ;  a  vest  striped  similarly, 
then  completes  the  bodice.  Empire  dress-waists  of  challie 
are  also  frequently  completed  at  the  side  of  the  vest  by  two 
levers  on  one  side  and  a  cluster  of  pleats  on  the  other  or  by 
flat  jabot  pieces. 

DRAPED  DRESSES. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  all  drapery  has  been  dis- 
pensed with.  Gowns  of  India  silk  of  heavy  net  or  of  any 
soft  materials  are  draped  in  a  clinging  fashion  over  scant 
skirts  giving  a  graceful,  but  in  no  case  a  bouffant  effect.  A 
cluster  of  three  or  four  la^  flat  side  pleats  are  often  placed 
at  the  left  side  and  extend  from  the  belt  to  v^ere  they  are  held 
closely  tc^ethtsr  to  the  foot  of  the  dress  skirt  in  a  narrow  fan. 
In  dresses  black  net  trimmed  with  ribbons,  this  fan  is  often 
striped  with  a  row  of  ribbon  on  the  top  of  each  pleat.  Again 
the  same  effect  is  used  at  the  front  breadth  which  is  striped 
in  rows  with  embroidery  or  made  fabric  striped  with  an  orna- 
mental stripe.  A  number  of  extremely  large  plaids  crossed 
with  fine  lines  of  silk  in  gold,  white  or  crimson  on  very  dark 
shades  of  color  are  sent  over  among  French  dresses  for  trav- 
eling and  serviceable  wear.  These  gowns  are  made  up  with 
plain  silk  foundation  skirts  faced  up  about  eighteen  inches  on 
the  outside  with  the  plaid  and  simply  bound  with  braid  on  the 
edge  and  covered  with  a  drapery  arranged  to  give  as  many 
straight  lines  as  possible  and  add  nothing  to  the  size  of  the 
hips,  unless  the  figure  is  so  slight  that  some  addition  is  nec- 
essary for  graceful  proportions.  The  bustle  is  not  dis- 
pensed with,  it  is  simply  flattened  so  that  the  slope  at  the 
tournure  is  gradual. 

Bordered  dtesses  are  made  up  in  various  styles.  In  some 
cases  a  bordered  goods  forms  the  entire  under  skirt,  which  is 
laid  in  accordion  pleats,  the  border  falling  on  the  bottom  of 
the  dress.  A  drapery  of  plain  good^  then  finishes  the  skirt 
and  the  border  ai^ars  again  in  the  bodice  as  a  vest  or  as 
trimming  or  revers  beside  the  vest.  In  all  cases  where  a 
bordered  goods  is  used  as  drapery,  the  selvedge  is  hemmed 
up  neatly  on  the  wrong  side  in  a  blind  hem  or  row  of  cat- 
stitches  and  in  no  case  left  to  show,  as  it  was  last  season. 
Vests  continue  to  be  a  very  important  adjunct  of  the  bodice. 
In  gowns  of  plain  cashmere  combined  with  armure  silk  they 
may  be  made  of  a  stripe  of  colored  metal  embroidery  on  white, 
or  of  silk  ip  a  full  shirred  Empire  vest.  The  sleeves  of  all 
dresses  of  clinging  materials  are  large,  but  the  coat-sleeve,  in 


easy  fit,  finishes  most  of  the  gowns  of  cloth  cashmere  and 
mohair  intended  for  serviceable  wear. 

ROSE  GARLAKDED  BONNETS. 

The  profusion  of  flowers  used  in  millinery  is  one  of  the 

features  of  the  season.  A  garland  of  soft,  crushed  roses  with- 
out foliage  is  the  frequent  trimming  of  the  tiny  capote 
bonnets  for  dressy  wear.  It  is  on  the  outside  or  rests  on  the 
coiffure  under  the  brim,  merely  showing  a  portion  of  the  flow- 
ers. In  contrast  to  these  set  wreaths  are  the  trailing  rose  gar- 
lands of  thomed  stems,  leaves  and  close  buds  which  are  used 
to  turn  the  outside  of  Directoire  hats  of  chip  or  black  net 
which  have  flaring  brims  in  front  and  are  a  modification  of 
the  Tosca  hat  of  last  season.  The  brim  of  those  chip  hats  is 
usually  faced  with  shirred  crape  net  of  some  soft  material  and 
the  outside  is  trimmed  with  ribbon  bows  and  flowers. 

For  serviceable,  general  wear,  the  toque  is  a  powerful  rival 
to  the  small  bonnet  and  will  without  doubt  supersede  it  for 
summer  when  even  the  narrow  little  bow  of  velvet  pinned 
under  the  chin  is  uncomfortable.  Even  at  present,  before 
Easter,  bonnets  of  black  net  are  freely  worn  in  the  city 
streets  and  with  tailor  gowns  of  cloth  and  light  shoulder 
wraps.  The  fancy  for  a  small  bonnet  of  black  net  with  lace 
strings  which  are  tied  under  the  chin  in  a  la^  cravat  bow, 
will,  no  doubt,  continue  during  the  summer,  although  during 
very  warm  weather  more  of  the  pretty  toques  will  be  worn  of 
black  net  and  trou-trou  black  lace  in  which  spaces  are  left 
to  run  in  No.  x  picot-edged  velvet  or  satin  ribbon, 

PARASOLS. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  bouffant  styles  in  parasols  and  to 
longer  handles  than  those  used  last  season.  Parasols  in- 
tened  for  general  service  are  in  plain,  coaching  shape,  how- 
ever, but  are  finished  often  with  the  extremely  long  Directoire 
handle,  but  those  intended  to  be  carried  on  dressy  occasions 
are  bouffant  or  shirred  entirely  around  the  edge,  or  in  a 
cluster  between  the  ribs,  and  are  finished  with  the  pointed 
canopy-top  in  v<^ue  many  years  ago,  but  the  handles  are 
shorter  than  for  those  used  on  the  coaching  parasol.  Some 
of  the  daintiest  dressy  parasols  are  transparent,  made  over 
sheer  black-silk  bolting-cloth  and  covered  with  black  tulle 
either  gathered  or  accordion-pleated  on  the  foundation. 
There  is  a  variety  of  canopy-topped  parasols  made  of  striped  * 
and  brocaded  silk  in  two  tones  of  color  and  with  plain, 
colored  surahs  and  armure  silks.  The  tiny  parasols  of  almost 
feather  weight,  made  of  silk  and  lace  with  daintily  carved 
handles  of  ivory,  are  for  carriage  use. 

  —ffdeua  Howe. 

Orifful  In  Good  Hoomkbbpino. 

A  STOSH  LTm 

Tranquil  and  calm  the  sea. 

Singing  the  winds  as  they  blow ; 
Far  away  gleameth  a  sail, 

Ur  wing  of  a  bird  flying  low. 

Crimson  and  gold  the  west, 

Trembling  the  young  crescent  moon. 
"Cometh  my  lover  to-night?" 

"  Nay,  not  to-night,  but  soon." 
Turbalent,  dark  the  sea. 

Angry  the  hoarse  billows  roar ; 
Far  in  the  deep  Is  a  ship 

That  never  will  sail  to  the  shore. 
Weeping  and  dull  the  tky. 

Cold  is  the  moon  and  pale ; 
"Cometh  my  lover  to-night  r" 

The  waves  only  moan  and  wail. 

They  clasp  the  sand*  with  their  arms. 

And  they  sing  in  a  monotone ; 
While  the  maiden  wrings  her  hands. 

And  walks  on  the  beach  alone. 

Digit  \rdj)^ie  £dgar^  WUliam, 
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GOOD  HOVSEKBEPIKG  PRIZES. 

For  Best  Papers  on,  No.  l.  Fish;  No.  2,  Eggo;  No.  3.  Hens 
and  Chickens;  No.  4,  Potatoes;  No.  6.  Beans. 
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Forty  Lenten  Recipes. 
'  Let  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite  and  health  on  both." 

HE  importance  offish  as  an  article 
of  food  is  hardly  appreciated.  It 
is  especially  beneficial  for  those 
who  have  great  demands  for  nerv- 
ous energy.  As  is  well-known,  it 
has  always  been  considered  a 
superior  brain  food,  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  its  phosphorus.  Con- 
trary to  the  popular  iden,  it  has 
been  shown  by  analysis  and  ex- 
periment, that  it  contains  no  more 
phosphorus  than  meat  The  value  of  fish  to  the  brain- 
worker  is  then  urged  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  on  the  ground 
that  it  "  contains,  in  smaller  proportion  than  meat,  those  ma- 
terials which,  taken  abundantly,  demand  much  physical  labor 
for  their  complete  consumption,  and  which,  without  this,  pro- 
duce an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  body,  more  or  less  incom- 
patible with  the  easy  and  active  exercise  of  the  functions  of  the 
brain."  Thus  it  is  seen,  that  although  fish  is  less  nutritious 
than  meat,  it  is  much  more  easily  digested.  While  it  is  well 
for  those  who  are  accustomed  to  great  physical  exertion  and 
suffer  from  exposure  to  cold,  to  eat  heartily  of  meat,  it  is 
obvious  that  those  of  sedentary  habits  should  partake  of  that 
which,  affording  sufficient  nutriment,  calls  for  the  least  ex- 
penditure of  nervous  force.  In  this  respect  fish  is  an  ad- 
mirable food,  containing  more  water  and  less  solid  matter 
than  meat.  As  you  ascend  the  animal  scale,  nutriment 
increases,  oysters  containing  less  than  fish,  fish  than  fowl, 
and  fowl  less  than  the  flesh  of  quadrupeds.  There  is  a  con- 
stantly increasing  sale  of  fish.  The  oyster  trade  is  f  5,000,000 
yearly.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  better  for 
the  brain  and  nervous  system  if  fish  oftener  replaced  meat  as 
an  article  of  food.  Too  stimulating  and  heating  diet  has  been 
the  cause  of  several  diseases.  Fish  is  one  of  the  most  easily 
digested  of  foods.  A  medical  authority  states  that  trout  is 
digested  in  one  hour  and  milk  not  till  two  hours.  The  reason 
for  the  ease  with  which  fish  is  digested  is  the  small  amount 
of  fat  contained.  Cod  and  Hght-cobred  fish  are  more  easily 
assimilated  into  the  system  than  the  darker  kinds,  though  not 
as  nutritious.  Broiled  fish  is  most  easily  digested,  and  fried, 
the  least.  Raw  oysters  are  readily  digested  and  very  nutri- 
tious. Cooking  sacrifices  their  best  quality.  Clam  and 
oyster  water  are  now  being  much  used  for  invalids. 

Fish  is  not  only  a  very  important  and  wholesome  food, 
but  it  is  also  less  expensive  than  meat.  The  use  of  fish  affords 
one  of  the  easiest  and  cheapest  ways  by  which  to  have  a 
variety.  Care  should  be  taken  in  fish  as  in  other  foods  to  buy 
in  its  season.  During  Lent  there  is  a  great  variety  of  fish  at 
reasonable  prices.  Halibut  is  a  little  higher  then,  but  is  still 
cheaper  than  beef  steak,  and  has  more  solid  meat  to  a  pound 
than  steak.  Salmon  is  possible  atthis  season  butasit  isadoHar 
10  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  pound,  it  will  hardly  be  seen  on  the 
economist's  table.  Our  large  fish  have  enough  nutriment  to 
form  the  basis  of  a, family  dinner  without  meat.  It  should 
always  be  served  with  farinaceous  or  vegetable  food,  as  toast, 
potatoes,  rice,  macaroni  and  the  like.  Fish  will  reduce  the 
cost  of  table  fare  if  wisely  used  and  still  satisfy  the  most 
vigorous  appetite. 


By  personal  inquiry  at  the  Boston  market,  I  find  the  follow- 
ing fish  will  be  in  season  during  Lent ;  cod,  haddock,  halibuL 
shad,  smelts,  white  fish,  bass,  pickerel,  eels,  sheep's  head,  red 
snapper,  salmon,  lobster,  oysters,  clams,  scallops,  shrimps 
and  smoked  fish.  In  marketing  great  care  should  be  exer- 
cised that  the  fish  be  perfectly  fresh,  as  no  food  deteriorates 
so  rapidly.  If  the  fish  is  good  and  fresh  the  flesh  wiU  be 
firm  and  hard  and  will  rise  at  once,  if  pressed  with  the  finger. 
The  skins  and  scales  will  be  bright,  the  eyes  full  and  clear, 
and  the  fins  stiff.  The  oily  fish  keeps  better  as  the  oil  teods 
to  preserve  it.  In  lobsters  select  a  firm  shell  of  a  dad: 
color.  The  tail,  if  straightened,  should  always  spring  bade 
into  position.   The  medium  sized  are  tenderest  and  sweetest 

You  should  have  oysters  opened  to  order  for  you  if  possible, 
as  late  as  you  can  before  using.  Compressed  haddock  and 
bloaters  are  just  being  introduced  into  the  market,  to  spread 
on  bread  for  sandwiches  in  the  same  way  as  deviled  ham. 

After  marketing  care  should  be  taken  in  the  preservatkm 
of  the  fish.  Wash  in  only  one  cold  water  not  allowing  die 
fish  to  stand  in  it ;  wipe  dry  and  wrap  in  clean  dry  cloth,  and 
cover  with  salt.  Put  where  it  is  cool.  If  fish  is  to  be  cut 
wash  while  whole.  Never  put  fi.sh  directly  on  the  ice  as  it 
extracts  its  juices. 

Greatest  care  should  be  taken  in  cooking  fish,  as  no  food 
is  poorer  if  poorly  prepared.  The  following  recipes  are 
intended  to  illustrate  common  examples  under  Baking,  Boil- 
ing, Broiling,  Frying  and  Stewing,  and  many  ways  of  p^^ 
paring  cold  fish,  thus  including  the  Sunday  morning  and  other 
breakfasts  as  well  as  dinners  for  the  various  days  of  the  week. 

FISH. 

Boiled  Halibut. 

The  skin  and  bones  should  be  removed.   Then  slices  laid  <m  1 
double  wire  broiler,  which  has  been  well  greased  with  salt  pork. 
Turn  often  while  broiling.   Season  with  batter,  salt  and  pepper. 
Baked  Halibut. 

Scrape  clean.  Rub  with  salt  and  pepper.  Put  on  greased  ina 
rack,  in  a  pan.  Put  slices  of  salt  pork  under  and  over  fish. 
Dredge  with  flour.  When  flour  has  browned  baste  often  with  the 
pork  fat.  Do  not  add  water.  Serve  with  drawn  butter  or  egg 
sauce. 

Drawn  Butter  Sauce. 
Melt  one-fourth  of  a  capful  of  butter  and  mix  In  smoothly  tM 

tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  add  a  pint  of  hot  vater  gradually,  then, 
salt  and  pepper  and  another  scant  fourth  of  a  cupful  of  butter. 
Egg  Sauce. 

Add  to  the  above  sauce  two  sliced,  hard-boiled  eggs. 
Tea  Relish. 

Use  cold  halibut  or  any  cold  fish.   Warm  the  fish  om  hot 
water,  add  pepper,  salt,  two  tablespoonfola  of  milk,  a  little  batter 
and  before  serving  add  one  beaten  egg. 
Boiled  Cod. 

Pin  the  fish  in  a  strong  cloth  and  do  not  allow  lapid  boQiflg; 
Remove  skin  carefully  when  done.  Serve  with  a  rich  sanoe  as 
oyster  sauce.  The  fish  should  be  very  fresh  in  order  not  to  break. 
If  it  should  break  arrange  neatly  on  a  platter  and  pour  overit 
a  drawn  butter  sance.  Sift  over  it  the  yolk  of  a  hard-boiled  egg. 
Oyster  Sauce. 

Make  the  same  as  drawn  butter,  only  use  oyster  liquor  instead 
of  part  of  the  water.  Add  a  pint  of  parboiled  oysters. 
For  lobster  sauce  use  cat  lobster  instead  of  oysters. 

Baked,  Stuffed  Cod. 

Carefully  wipe  with  a  wet  cloth.  Stuff  and  sew  up.  Staffing: 
Moisten  a  cupful  of  cracker  or  bread  crumbs  with  one-third  of  a 
cupful  of  melted  butter;  season  highly  with  salt  and  pepper  and 
moisten  with  hot  water.  Put  fish  on  a  greased  rack  in  a  pan  witk 
two  or  three  pieces  of  batter  on  top.  Baste  ofteiL 
Fried  Cod. 

Buy  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  cod  in  one  piece.  Remove  skis 
and  tx>nes,  but  do  not  cut  too  closely.  Put  on  skin,  bones  andbiB 
to  boil  for  fifteen  minutes.  They  will  be  used  in  the  next  rcdpc 
Remove  all  the  fish  that  is  pink  or  colored.  Cut  in  nice  slices 
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three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick.  Heat  the  fat  for  frying.  A  round 
bottomed  kettle  is  preferred.  Heat  till  the  blue  sonoke  rises  from 
all  over  the  kettle ;  then,  drop  in  three  or  four  slices  of  fish  which 
have  been  first  dipped  in  sifted  fiour  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper, 
then,  into  beaten  egg  and  then  into  sifted  crumbs  or  Indian  meal. 
In  a  few  minutes  they  will  rise  to  the  top  and  be  cooked.  They 
flo  not  need  to  be  turned.  Take  out  with  a  wire  spoon  and  lay  in 
a  warm  place  on  brown  paper  for  a  few  minutes  to  absorb  the  fat 
This  is  fall  as  good  as  using  a  fryii^^  basket.  Halibut  or  any  such 
fish  is  delicious  fried  in  this  way. 
Relish  of  Cod. 

Remove  the  bits  of  fish  boiled  atf  directed  above.  Then,  mince 
with  potatoes,  season  and  add  butter  and  milk,  and  warm. 

Cod  a  La  Frold. 

Two  and  a  half  pounds  of  cod ;  two  tablespoonfuls  each  of  butter 
and  fiour,  one  cupful  of  milk,  pepper  and  salt,  two  hard-boiled 
eggs.  Cut  one  egg  in  thick  slices,  then,  each  slice  in  quarters  and 
cut  the  other  egg  into  small  pieces.  Break  the  fish  in  handsome 
flakes  and  heap  high  in  the  center  of  your  dish.  Melt  the  butter, 
add  flour,  milk,  a  tablespoonfol  td  cream  and  seasoning  and  cook 
five  minutes.  Add  a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice  and  the  chopped 
egg.  Pour  it  over  the  fish  and  ornament  with  the  quarter  slices 
of  egg.  A  nice  cold  dish. 
Salt  Pish  Balls. 

Let  the  fish  stand  in  water  a  little  while;  then,  pick  in  small 
pieces,  a  cupful  of  fish.  Pare  and  cut  in  quarters  a  pint  of  raw 
potatoes.  Boil  the  fish  and  potatoes  t(^ether  until  the  potatoes 
are  soft.  Drain  and  mash  tightly.  Add  one  teaspoonful  of  butter, 
no  more,  and  a  little  pepper  and  when  slightly  cool  add  an  egg, 
shape  with  a  fork  like  small  croquettes  and  fry  in  deep  fat  as  fish 
above.  Drain  on  brown  paper.  This  can  be  prepared  the  day 
before.  In  the  morning  beat  and  add  the  egg. 
Broiled,  Salt  Fish. 

Brown  strips  of  salt  fish  over  hot  coals.   Then  let  them  stand  in 
boiling  water  a  few  minutes.   Butter  and  pepper  and  serve  hot 
Salt  Fish  with  Cream. 

Soak  a  pound  and  a  half  of  fish  overnight   Simmer  an  hour  and 
a  half,  then  drain  and  shred.    Melt  one  large  tablespoonful  of 
butter  and  mix  in  it  a  tablespoonful  of  fiour ;  then,  add  a  quart  of 
hot  milk  and  the  fish.  Add  the  beaten  e^  and  serve. 
Cod  a  La  Mods. 

Shred  fine  and  freshen  a  cufrful  of  salt  fish ;  add  two  cupfols  of 
mashed  potatoes,  one  pint  of  milk,  two  well>beateo  ^gs,  half  a 
cupful  of  butter,  salt  and  pepper,  mix.  Bake  about  twenty-five 
minutes. 

Cod  Fish  Toast. 

Shred  two  cupfuls  of  salt  fish  and  soak  over  night  Intfae  morn- 
ing thicken  a  quart  of  milk  very  slightly;  add  a  beaten  egg  and 
boil  fifteen  minutes.  Then  add  the  drained  fish,  and  let  it  boil  five 
minutes.  Spread  on  buttered  toast 

Salt  Fish  Souffle. 

One  cupful  of  shredded  salt  fish,  four  good  sized,  peeled,  raw 
potatoes.  Boil  together  till  soft  and  mash.  Add  two  large 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  salt,  pepper  and  three-fourths  of  a 
cupful  of  hot  milk.  Stir  a  beaten  egg  into  the  mixture  and  heap 
in  a  dish.  Beat  the  white  of  another  egg  and  add  a  bit  of  salt 
and  then  the  yolk.  Spread  over  the  dish  of  fish  and  brown  in 
the  oven. 
Fish  Chowder. 

Fry  Ic^etber  a  two-inch  cube  of  salt  pork  and  an  onion,  both  cut 
in  small  pieces,  and  strain  into  a  kettle.  Use  about  three  pounds 
of  cod  or  haddock,  being  careful  to  remove  all  skin  and  bones. 
Then,  put  in  a  kettle  a  layer  of  fish  and  sliced  potato,  a  quart 
being  used  for  tbe  whole  chowder.  Then,  add  salt,  pepper  and  a 
Uttle flour}  continue  the  layers  of  fish, potatoes  ^^d  seasonio;and 
cover  with  boiling  water,  and  boil  till  potatoes  arc  done.  Add  a 
cupful  of  milk ;  butter  six  crackers  and  .  ^^geO  and  pour 
over  them  your  soup.  ^  " 

Crumbed  Haddock. 

Remove  skin  and  bones  from  cold,  boilcf^  .  j  boil  with 

half  a  small  onion.   Pick  in  flakes  and  mi^  ^^mC^  ^oin*  °^ 
0Dft4u,\i  of  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper  jUH/onQ   \^^^C^  f  f  saltand 
a CDpfnl of  dry  bread  crumbs.  FlUabttt.  ^fiW  \t£*'^  if  fulla^ 


pour  over  some  drawn  butter  sauce.   Add  the  rest  of  tbe  fish; 
sprinkle  crumbs  over  the  top  and  moisten  with  the  water  the  fish 
was  boiled  in.   Bake  twenty  minutes.   It  should  be  quite  vaxAst. 
Baked  Shad. 

Make  stuffing  as  for  baked  cod.  Stuff  foh  and  sew  up.  Place 
it  lengthwise  in  the  pan.  Put  several  pieces  of  butter  on  the  fish. 
Bake,  forty  minutes  and  serve  with  HoIIandaise  sauce. 
HoIIandalse  Sauce. 

Cream  half  of  a  cupful  of  butter,  add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
beating  well.   Then,  add  a  little  salt  and  pepper  and  the  juice  of 
half  a  lemon,  just  before  serving  add  half  a  cupful  of  boiling  water 
and  stir  until  it  thickens  as  a  custard. 
Fried  Smelts. 

They  may  be  fried  whole.  Clean  carefully,  then  dip  in  egg,  then 
in  crumbs  or  a  mixture  of  half  fiour  and  half  Indian  meal  which 
has  been  seastmed  with  salt  and  pepper.  Fry  in  very  hot  fat 
Drain  on  brown  paper.  If  used  as  garnish  fry  in  circles  by  pin- 
ning the  twi  to  the  mouth  with  wooden  tooth  picks. 
Scalloped  Fish. 

Use  cold,  flaked  fish  free  from  skin  and  bones.  Butter  a  shallow 
dish,  then  put  in  a  layer  of  crumbs,  then,  of  fish ;  then  crumbs  and 
add  seasoning  and  drawn  butter  or  any  sauce  you  may  have. 
Then,  add  another  layer  of  fish  and  crumbs,  again  moistening  with 
the  sauce ;  if  well  seasoned,  moist  and  hot,  it  is  very  nice.  Mashed 
potatoes  may  be  used  instead  of  crumbs  for  a  chai^. 
Salads  of  Fish. 

Any  cold  fish  may  be  made  into  a  salad.  The  fish  should  be 
light  and  flaky.   Mix  with  nicely  cut  lettuce  and  boiled  salad 
dressing.   It  should  always  be  prettily  arranged  and  garnished. 
Boiled  Salad  Dressing  (Miss  Parloa). 

Three  eggs,  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar  and  salt  and  a  scant 
tablespoonful  of  mustard,  one  tablespoonful  of  oil  or  two  of  melted 
butter;  a  cupful  of  milk  and  one  of  vinegar.  Stir  oil  or  butter, 
salt,  mustard,  and  sugar  in  a  bowl  till  perfectly  smooth.  Add  the 
e^;s  and  beat  well;  then,  add  the  vinegar  and  finally  the  milk. 
Place  bowl  in  a  basin  of  boiling  water,  and  stir  tbe  dressing  until 
it  thickens  like  soft  custard.  It  will  keep  two  weeks  if  bottled 
tightly  and  put  in  a  cool  place. 
Fish  Croquettes. 

One  pint,  finely  shredded  fish,  salt  and  pepper.   Moisten  with  a 
cupful  of  thick  white  sauce.    Shape  and  dip  into  crumbs,  ef^and 
then  crumbs.   Fry  in  smoking,  deep  fat   Drain  on  paper.  White 
sauce  is  made  as  drawn  butter  usiiq;  milk  instead  of  water. 
Fish  Omelet. 

Make  a  plain  omelet  of  six  eggs.  When  ready  to  fold  spread 
lightly  with  fish  which  has  been  well  seasoned  and  moistened 
with  white  sauce.  Roll  and  serve.  Chopped  oysters  which 
have  been  parboiled,  and  cooked  clams,  chopped,  may  be  used 
the  same  way. 
Canned  Salmon. 

As  fresh  salmon  is  so  very  high  during  Lent  few  will  purchase 
it   But  canned  salmon  may  be  bought  at  a  reasonable  sum  and  its 
flavor  is  always  well  preserved.   It  should  be  heated  and  served 
with  drawn  butter  sauce. 
Broiled  Sardines 

Carefully  scrape  off  skin.    Broil  in  d«uble  wire  broiler  a  nice 
brown.   Squeeze  lemon  or  orange  juice  over  them. 
Sardine  Sandwiches. 

Rub  to  a  paste  equal  amounts  of  sardines  and  the  yolks  of  hard 
boiled  eggs.   Squeeze  over  it  a  little  lemon  juice.   Spread  on 
bread,  putting  two  slices  together. 
Finland  Haddock. 

Skin  and  wash.  Then,  broil  on  both  sides.   Let  it  stand  in  hot 
water  five  minutes  or  so,  that  it  may  become  soft,  but  not  break. 
Butter  well. 
Baked  Red  Snapper. 

Clean,  stuff  and  sew  as  baked  cod.  Baste  several  times  with 
melted  butter  while  cooking.   If  five  pounds,  bake  an  hour. 
Brown  Sauce. 

Make  a  brown  sauce  by  stirring  into  the  pan  a  tablespoonful  of 
dry  flour  and  brown  it  Then  «tir  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water.  Sail 
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SHELL  FISH. 

Raw  oyetora. 

Let  fancy  oyster  plates  be  chilled  in  Ice-water  till  nsed.  Serve 
the  oysters  with  lemon ;  instead  of  slices,  cut  the  lemon  in  two 
horizontally  and  vertically ;  then,  divide  each  of  these  quarters. 
Tlie  fingers  are  thus  protected  from  the  juice.  Soup  plates  may 
be  filled  with  cracked  ice,  upon  which  a  doily  is  placed  and  then 
the  oysters.  The  lemon  is  served  separately.  If  served  in  a-block 
of  ice  the  center  is  hollowed  out  by  careful  chipping ;  or  by  hold- 
ing a  hot  fiat-iroD  above  till  the  cavity  is  lai^e  enough  to  hold  the 
number  of  oysters  desired.  Put  a  napkin  on  the  platter  and  then 
the  ice,  garnishing  both  dish  and  ice  with  smilax  or  green.  Serve 
with  lemon. 
Oyster  Stew. 

Bring  a  quart  of  milk  to  the  boiling  point,  using  a  double  boiler. 
Then,  add  oyster  liquor  and  a  pint  of  oysters  from  which  all  bits 
of  shell  have  been  removed.  The  oysters  must  be  carefully  picked 
over  in  all  the  following  recipes.  The  oysters  are  cooked  when 
the  beards  of  the  oysters  begin  to  ruffle.  Put  into  your  tureen 
salt  and  pepper  and  two  tablcspoonfuls  of  butter.  Pour  your  stew 
into  the  tureen  upon  the  seasoning.  Some  add  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  flour  for  thickening  while  others  prefer  half  a  cupful  of  pow- 
dered crackers.  It  is  more  dainty  without  either. 
Broiled  Oysters. 

Butter  a  fine  wire  gridiron.    Lay  on  large  oysters,  well  picked 
over,  and  broil  carefully  on  both  sides.  Then  serve  on  small 
pieces  of  toast  pouring  over  them  melted  butter  which  has  been 
well  seasoned. 
Pried  Oysters. 

Pick  out  large  oysters.  Then,  dip  each  separately  into  pow- 
dered cracker  which  has  been  highly  seasoned  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Use  hstf  butter  and  half  lard  for  frying  and  have  it  quite 
hot  so  ihey  will  brown  nicely.  The  crumbs  will  adhere  together 
without  an  egg. 

Scalloped  Oysters. 

One  pint  of  oysters,  one  cupful  and  a  half  of  cracker  crumbs,  one- 
third  of  a  cupful  of  butter,  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  milk,  salt  and 
pepper.  Butter  your  dish.  Put  in  a  layer  of  crumbs  then  oysters, 
then  salt,  pepper,  and  bits  of  butter  and  then  some  of  the  milk. 
Continue  layers  till  the  dish  is  full.  Over  top  layer  of  crumbs  put 
bits  of  butter  freely,  salt  and  pepper  and  remainder  of  milk  and 
oyster  liquor.  It  should  be  only  moist  enough  to  hold  crumbs 
together.  Some  add  a  little  mace  or  lemon  juice.  Cook  twenty 
minutes.  If  scalloped  in  the  oyster  shells,  butter  the  shells  and 
arrange  as  before  only  make  a  little  more  moist.  They  will  of 
course,  bake  more  quickly.  Arrange  on  plates  and  garnish  with 
green.  Scalloped  c^ms  are  made  the  same,  using  clams  instead 
of  oysters. 
Oyster  Patties. 

Make  pu£E  paste,  a  quart  of  6our  making  enough  for  a  dozen 
and  a  half  shells.  Roll  and  chill  several  times.  Then,  roll  a  good 
half'inch  in  thickness,  and  cot  with  a  round  tin  cutter  three  inches 
in  dUunetor.  Then  with  a  cutter  only  two  inches  in  diameter, 
press  half  down  each  layer,  that  is  a  quarter  ol  an  Inch.  Cook  in 
a  very  hot  oven.  '  When  done  remove  the  center  of  the  patty  and 
with  a  spoon  part  of  the  inside.  Now  fill  these  shells.  Jo  large 
cities  these  shells  can  be  boughtand  the  filling  prepared  at  home. 
Put  in  a  pan  a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  when  bubbling  add  a  table- 
spoooful  of  flour.  Then,  season  with  salt  and  pepper  and  stir  till 
smooth.  Add  a  cupful  of  hot  cream.  After  it  thiclcens  add  a  pint  of 
oysters  which  have  come  to  a  boil  in  their  own  liquor.  Some  add 
a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice.   Fill  the  patties. 

Mook  Oysters. 

These  fritters  as  well  as  being  so  delicious  are  also  valuaUe  to 
fall  back  on,  as  a  can  of  corn  may  always  be  kept  on  hand.  Cut 
the  com  from  the  ear  or  use  the  canned  corn.  Two  cupfuls  of 
corn,  two  beaten  eggs,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  enough  to  keep 
the  eg^  and  corn  together,  salt  and  a  little  pepper.  If  canned 
corn  is  used  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  milk.  Fry  in  small  cakes 
in  butter.  When  highly  seasoned  they  have  the  flavor  of  oysters. 
Clam  Toast. 

Chop  up  a  pint  of  small  clams,  having  cut  off  the  black  heads. 
Simmer  half  an  hour  in  water  to  cover  them.  Beat  in  half  a  cup- 
ful of  warmed  milk,  the  yolks  of  two  tggs ;  dissolve  half  a  teap 


spoonful  of  flour  in  a  little  water  and  add  also  a  little  pesfe 
Pour  over  buttered  toast  and  serve. 
Clam  Fritters. 

Chop  the  hard  part  of  the  clams  and  then  dip  into  batter  madt 
of  the  yolks  of  two  beaten  eggs,  half  a  cupful  of  clam  water,  tut 
tablespoonful  of  butter,  a  cupful  of  flour  or  enough  to  make  t 
batter,  one  saltspoonf ul  of  salt  Fry  in  hot  fat.  Scallops  «e  wad 
about  the  same  as  clams. 
Lobster  Salad. 

Cut  lobster  in  cubes,  never  chop  it  Cut  lettuce  in  small  {Neoes. 
mix  thoroughly  together  with  salad  dressing,  made  as  abnc 
directed  for  fish  salad.  Pour  dressing  over  the  top,  and  ganiik 
with  small  lettuce  leaves  and  coral.  If  celery  Is  used,  shred,  instead 

of  cutting  the  lobster. 
Lobster  Croquettes. 

Cut  lobster  meat  quite  fine  and  use  instead  of  fish  as  directed 
for  fish  croquettes. 
Lobster  Stew. 

Make  as  oyster  stew,  only  using  cut  lobster  instead  of  oysten, 
less  of  lobster  being  needed.  Just  heat  the  lobster  throogh. 
Serve  with  oyster  crackers  or  mfers  which  have  been  heated 
through. 

Lobster  on  Toast. 
Cut  lobster  fine,  mix  with  thin,  white  sance  and  heat  throng^ 

Serve  on  buttered  toast  cut  in  squares  *or  rounds. 

In  serving  fish,  be  careful  not  to  break  it,  divide  in  smooth, 
clear  cuts,  nicely  shaped,  combining  nicety  with  dexterity. 
The  broad  fish  knife  and  fork  helps  to  serve  it  neatly.  Many 
kinds  of  fish  are  best  laid  on  a  long  folded  napkin  or  a  &fa 
doily.  It  may  be  garnished  in  many  ways.  Often  a  change 
of  sauce,  and  mode  of  serving,  does  as  well  as  a  change  of 
fish.  Lemon  is  the  favorite  garnish  as  the  acid  counteracts 
the  oil  of  the  fish  giving  it  a  more  agreeable  flavor.  Sliced 
and  quartered  eggs  and  the  sifted  yolk  of  eggs  are  also  nsed 
as  is  parsley  and  green  of  all  kinds.  Also  sliced  cucumbeis 
with  sliced  lemons,  sliced  pickles ;  lettuce  decorated  with 
jelly  cut  out  with  asaltspoon.  Beets  cut  with  a  fancy  v^e- 
table  cutter ;  lobster  coral,  fried  oysters,  rice  croquettes. 
Potatoes  in  various  forms,  as  Saratc^a  potatoes,  potato  cro- 
quettes made  pear  shape  with  a  bit  of  parsley  for  a  stem; 
also  small,  round,  fried,  potato  balls.  They  should  be  bmled 
till  about  half  done  before  cutting.  A  prettily  garnished 
dish  stimulates  the  appetite  greatly. 

—Mrs.  Sherman  G,  Bemuf. 


Oricfaul  in  Good  HousHKEEriNc. 

MT  BEAEEK  AT  THE  WJt. 

A  UEUOEY. 

The  summer  days  are  gone, 

T,he  mountains  far  away ; 
Yet  once  again,  when  wakes  the  mom 

The  far  horizon  gay, 
I  wander  from  my  tmt 

Adown  the  airy  hill, 
To  fill,  where  boughs  are  o'er  it  bent. 

My  beaker  at  the  rill. 

As  yet  no  mountaineer 

Has  lit  bis  morning  fire ; 
As  yet  the  tinkling  bell  I  hear 

Is  at  the  waking  byre. 
Sweet  to  the  herd  will  be 

The  dews  upon  the  bill ; 
But  oh  I  no  sweeter  than  to  me 

My  beaker  at  the  rill. 

All  sights  are  beaatif  u], 

The  far-off  and  the  near. 
And  all  the  sounds  are  modcal 

That  fall  upon  my  ev. 
How  fresh  the  leafy  wood  r 

How  fresh  the  grassy  hill  I 
And  oh  I  how  has  my  life  renewed 

My  beaker  at  the  rill  I 
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OriclBal  in  Good  HoasBuuiNG. 

ABOTTT  OEOOOUTR 

SoMK  New  Ways  op  Preparing  It. 

DO  not  think  the  following  way 
to  make  genuine  delicious  Vi- 
enna chocolate,  at  a  very  low 
cost,  has  ever  been  given  to  the 
public.  Using  this  recipe,  two 
of  the  little  sauares  of  Baker's 
unsweetened  chocolate  will  make 
eight  cupfuls  of  this  delicious 
drink— good  sized  cups  too,  and 
as  thick  as  even  the  most  modern 
heart  could  wish ;  the  thickness 
coming  not  from  the  abundance 
of  the  chocolate  itself,  but  from 
the  cornstarch  which  is  the 
secret  of  the  preparation.  Shave  the  two  squares  of  chocolate 
fine  and  add  one  pint  of  hot  water.  When  dissolved  add  one 
scant  teacupful  of  brown  sugar  and  one  pint  of  milk,  and  stir 
frequently— I  might  say  incessantly.  Then  dissolve  two  heap- 
ing teaspoonfuls  of  cornstarch  in  half  a  cupful  of  milk^  and  as 
soon  as  the  chocolate  boils  stir  it  in.  Of  course  any  one  who 
cooks  much  will  understand  that  it  is  well  to  put  two  or  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  the  hot  mbcture  into  the  cold  milk  in  which 
the  cornstarch  is  dissolved,  and  then  put  all  together.  This 
avoids  any  chance  of  lumps.  Let  the  whole  boil  up  once  and 
the  cooking  is  done. 

Now  take  one  whole  egg,  break  it  into  a  quart  bowl  and 
pour  on  it  half  a  cupful  of  hot,  though  not  boiling,  water  and 
beat  thoroughly  with  an  egg-beater.  A  quart  bowl  seems 
large  to  accommodate  one  small  egg  and  half  a  cupful  of 
water,  but  the  amount  of  foam  produced  by  that  simple  com- 
bination is  perfectly  amazing.  I  have  often  thought  that  with 
the  addition  of  sugar  and  sherry  it  would  make  an  excellent 
sauce  for  pudding  for  a  good  sized  family. 

Just  as  the  chocolate  is  to  be  served,  put  this  foam  in  the 
pitcher  before  pouring  in  the  chocolate,  reserving  part  of  the 
foam  for  the  top.  Chooilate,  of  course,  must  be  cooked  in 
granite  or  porcelain  ware. 

In  this  age  of  ways  and  means  it  may  be  useful  to  some  to 
know  how  two  sisters  made  an  income  for  themselves  from 
knowing  this  very  simple  recipe.  It  was  the  old,  old  story 
with  them  of  an  unexpected  bank  failure  and  a  cashier  seek- 
ing the  friendly  shores  of  Canada— only  another  newspaper 
paragraph  to  many  of  us,  but  to  them  a  very  serious  loss.  So 
when  the  storm  had  broken  and  they  began  to  think  of  what 
they  could  do  best,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
could  do  nothing  so  well  as  to  make  Vienna  chocolate,  over 
which  their  large  circle  of  friends  had  always  raved  singly 
and  in  chorus.  The  friends  might  have  it  now  whenever  they 
wished,  by  paying  for  it  at  ten  cents  a  cup.  So  the  sisters  went 
to  the  proprietor  of  a  popular  fancy  store  down  town  (this  was 
in  one  of  our  large  cities)  and  secured  room  in  the  rear  of  the 
store  for  a  few  tables  and  chairs,  and  then  advertised  their 
famous  chocolate,  to  be  had  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and 
two  each  day,  with  rolls  accompanying  if  one  wished. 

And  really  the  chocolate  was  so  good  that  it  soon  had  more 
than  a  local  reputation.  Ladies  shopping  found  it  just  the 
thing  to  stop  and  get  a  cup  of  their  favorite  beverage,  served 
in  dainty  china ;  and  if  they  wished  a  change  from  the  regula- 
tion Vienna  roll,  they  could  always  bring  ansrthing  they 
wished  purchased  at  a  convenient  bakery  ne^'  helped 
the  fancy  store  too.  People  coming  in  (q  ^frink  remained  to 
buy.  And,  of  course,  very  often  peop/^  ^oming  in  to  buy 
remained  to  drink,  seeing  the  cozy  foq^  ffje  foaming  cups 
(not  metaphorical),  and  often  mmyof  .^f,^  friends  aJready 
gathered  in  there. 


It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  a  full  description  of  all  the 
sisters'  work— their  expenses,  successes  and  sometime  fail- 
ures. They  have  made  an  excellent  income  at  it  for  some 
time,  as  any  one  can  see  who  figures  for  himself.  The  rent 
was  very  little  as  it  was  a  help  in  the  way  of  business  to  the 
store.  And  the  china,  chairs,  and  some  of  the  tables  they  had 
when  the  smash  came.  For  the  rest,  little  extra  tables  are 
not  expensive,  and  they  made  the  chocolate  on  their  own  oil- 
stove  behind  a  screen.  Chocolate  can  be  bought  in  some 
cities  for  thirty-eight  cents  a  double  package,  though  in  most 
places  I  believe  it  is  fifty.  As  two  squares  will  make  eight 
cupFuls  and  there  are  sixteen  squares  in  each  doable  pack- 
age, it  will  be  seen  that  the  result  for  each  package  is  sixty- 
four  cupfuls.   The  other  ingredients  are  far  from  dear. 

Besides  the  store,  the  sisters  have  often  also  filled  orders 
for  luncheons  and  afternoon  teas,  and  their  business  does  not 
show  any  signs  of  diminishing ;  for  chocolate  is  an  extremely 
healthful  drink.  It  is  only  another  form  of  cocoa  or,  as  it 
should  be  written,  cacao,  which  is  so  often  given  to  invalids 
on  account  of  its  nourishing  qualities.  Indeed  the  word 
chocolate  is  simply  chocolaitj  the  Mexican  name  for  the  cacao 
tree,  a  sort  of  evergreen  which  grows  wild  in  Brazil  and 
Central  America  and  which  produces  pods  shaped  like 
cucumbers  and  containing  beans  about  the  size  of  large 
almonds. 

The  diiference  between  cocoa  and  chocolate  as  prepared 
for  the  market  is  this  :  For  the  former  the  seeds  after  they  are 
taken  from  the  pod  are  dried  in  the  sun  and  tlien  made  into  a 
paste  or  sometimes  crushed  between  rollers  which  makes 
flake  cocoa.  For  the  latter  the  beans  are  gently  roasted, 
shelled,  and  reduced  to  a  paste,  and  then  rice,  starch,  cinna- 
mon or  vanilla  are  added  to  it 

I  have  a  friend  to  whom  I  once  offered  the  recipe  for  Vi- 
enna chocolate  (she  had  never  tasted  any  made  in  that  way) 
and  she  almost  took  my  breath  away  by  replying  that  she 
didn't  want  any  better  recipe  than  the  one  she  had.  Of 
course  as  soon  as  I  recovered  I  asked  for  hers,  and  here  it  is. 
It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  very  simple  but  there  is  a  little  secret 
in  the  preparation  too,  which  is  an  egg-beater : 

Chocolate  (One  woman's  way). 

For  every  two  cupfuls  (not  large  cupfuls  either,  but  the  thimble 
size  we  use  at  afternoon  teas)  take  one  square  of  chocolate  and 
add  one  teacupful  of  hot  water.  When  it  has  dissolved  add  one 
teacupful  of  milk,  and  sug;ar  to  taste,  and  then  stir;  keep  on  stir- 
ring: till  your  patience  gives  out,  and  then  fet  it  boil  a  few  minutes 
and  still  stir.  Then  flavor  with  vanilla  and  ^>ply  the  ^gheater 
vigorously. 

The  result  is  good,  exceedingly  good,  but  I  think  it  really 
needs  a  spoonful  of  whipped  cream  for  each  cupful.  It  will 
be  seen  that  this  recipe  even  without  the  cream  is  about 
twice  as  expensive  as  the  other.  You  pay  your  money  and 
you  take  your  choice. 

  —Jam  Gray. 

OrinlnalbiGooD  Hocsrkszpimg. 

TH£  HUBIOIAH. 

When  some  great  master  lets  his  soul  go  free 

On  wings  of  music,  which  beats  silent  air 

Until  a  rose  tint  blushes  everywhere. 
And  heaven  is  bursting  with  the  melody ; 

Or  when  a  Patti,  or  a  Gerster,  sings, 
And  ears  are  lips,  which  drink  the  liquid  sound 
Until  the  soul  in  music's  spell  is  bound, 

And  life  forgot,  with  all  the  care  it  brings; 

Then  have  I  thought  no  greater  art  could  be ;' 
Though  I  should  live  for  ages,  and  should  hear 
The  best  that  ever  came  to  mortal  ear, 

No  sounds  more  sweet  would  ever  visit  me. 
And  yet,  dear  heart,  thy  hand,  love  taught,  just  now 
Woke  sweeter  music  l^d  upon  my  brow. 

-^Wmiam  S.  Lord. 
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Origtiial  in  Goon  Housekeeping. 

USELESS  OOWLEDaE. 
And  the  So-Called  "Hiohek  Education." 

AM  glad  that  there  are  few  men  in 
this  age  of  the  world  like  the  old 
farmer  who  once  said  to  me  that 
"  wimmen  hadn't  no  need  o'  I'arn- 
in'  beyond  a  knowledge  of  how  to 
write  their  own  names  and  the 
ability  to  read  fairly  well." 
But  I  do  sometimes  think  that 
this  higher  education  for  women 
should  be  governed  in  some  de- 
gree by  considerations  as  to  what 
their  future  lives  are  to  be.  This 
conviction  was  strengthened  the 
other  day  after  I  had  read  an  ac- 
count of  the  marriage  of  a  young  friend  of  mine.  He  is  a 
plain,  plodding,  good-natured  sort  of  a  young  fellow,  of 
ordinary  mental  capacity,  working  for  a  very  good  salary,  but 
I  doubt  if  he  ever  has  anything  more  than  a  salary,  byway  of 
income,  and  it  was  this  part  of  the  wedding  notice  that  set 
me  to  thinking' :  "  The  bride  is  a  graduate  of  our  high  school, 

of  the  W  Normal  School  and  of  K  University.  She 

has  made  a  special  study  of  the  languages  and  speaks  and 
reads  French,  German,  Spanish  and  Italian  with  as  much 
ease  as  her  mother  tongue,  while  she  is  very  proficient  in 
many  scientific  studies." 

It  occurred  to  me  that  a  young  woman  who  had  been  edu- 
cated up  to  this  high  standard  must  have  had  little  time  for 
the  study  of  many  things  it  behooves  the  possible  mistress  of 
every  home  to  know.  I  wondered  of  what  earthly  use  her 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  of  astronomy  and  of  geology  would 
be  in  the  home  she  would  now  have  and  in  the  society  in  which 
henceforth  she  is  destined  to  move.  I  bethought  me  of  the  mis- 
tress of  a  certain  house,  whose  knowledge  of  botany  is  very 
much  greater  than  her  knowledge  of  bread-making,  and  she 
could  discharge  the  duties  of  a  college  president  better  than 
she  can  direct  the  affairs  of  her  own  wildly  disordered  home. 
Too  close  application  to  her  books  has  greatly  undermined 
her  health,  and  her  husband  and  children  are  objects  of 
general  sympathy  in  the  neighborhood  in  which  they  live. 

I  recall  the  case  of  a  hard-working  mechanic  and  his  wife 
who  made  every  sacrifice  that  their  only  daughter  might  re- 
ceive an  education  better  than  that  given  her  in  the  excellent 
public  schools  in  the  city  in  which  she  lived.  After  graduat- 
ing from  the  high  school  she  was  sent  for  four  years  to  a  well- 
known  college,  and  came  home  highly  proficient  in  many 
things  she  knows  nothing  about  to-day,  for  she  is  now  the 
wife  of  a  hard-working  carpenter  who  cannot  afford  to  keep 
even  one  servant  for  her,  and  she  married  m  utter  ignorance 
of  some  of  the  simplest  rules  of  housekeeping.  She  has  four 
children,  and  the  system  of  housekeeping  prevalent  in  that 
home  would  drive  a  tidy  New  England  housekeeper  crazy. 

It  does  not  of  course  follow  that  a  highly  educated  woman 
must  be  either  a  slattern  or  an  inefilicient  mistress  of  a  home. 
But  it  cannot  be  proven  that  this  so-called  higher  education 
is  of  any  value  to  the  wives  of  nine  out  of  ten  men.  The 
education  given  in  our  public  schools  is  amply  sufficient  for 
their  needs,  and  if  to  this  can  be  added  the  practical  educa-. 
tion  necessary  to  conduct  a  home  and  a  knowledge  of  how  to 
make  that  home  a  place  of  rest  and  peace  and  comfort  to  her 
husband  and  children,  she  need  never  blush  because  of  her 
lack  of  knowledge.  Of  what  use  is  a  knowledge  of  chemistry 
and  higher  mathematics  and  hydrostatics  to  the  wife  of  a 
man,  who  may  have  to  do  her  own  housework  and  care  for 
her  own  children? 
A  great  deal  of  fun  and  poor  wit  is  poked  at  modem  cook- 


ing schools,  but  what  is  taught  at  them  might  well  form 
part  of  every  woman's  education,  for  the  palates  of  a  gou. 
many  men  have  keener  sensations  than  their  hearts  wbc 
they  are  once  fairly  established  in  their  own  homes,  and  tlx 
best  of  them  think  "asight  "of  what  they  are  to  eat,  so  thai: 
behooves  every  woman  to  go  to  a  home  of  her  own  prepared  to 
conduct  its  affairs  in  a  wise  and  sensibfe  manner.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  this  day  of  inefficient  servants,  when  em 
wealthy  women  are  sometimes  compelled  to  discharge  ik 
duties  of  the  kitchen  and  laundry  and  pantry  themselves.  A 
clearconceptionof  her  duties  as  a  wife  and  mothershouldfonn 
a  part  of  the  education  of  every  woman  even  though  she  goes 
to  her  grave  without  knowing  how  to  calculate  the  exact  dis- 
tance from  the  earth  to  the  moon,  or  how  to  separate  carbon 
from  oxygen  in  anything  in  which  those  useful  elements  exist. 
She  will  most  likely  have  a  husband  who  can  forgi^t  such  {Ht- 
iful  ignorance  if  she  can  make  his  home  a  place  of  rest  and 
peace  to  him, — a  home  that  is  indeed  home  for  the  spirit 

  — Zenas  Dav. 

Original  In  Good  Hodsskkbpikc. 

A  FESTIVAL  OF  DAYa 
A  very  pretty  variety  of  "  Fair  "  has  lately  been  tried  with 
success.   It  is  called  "  A  Festival  of  Days."     Six  booths 
were  arranged,  named  for  the  days  of  the  week,  beginnioe 
with  Monday. 

In  the  first  booth  there  were  piles  of  clothes-pins,  and  clothes- 
pin-bags, big  aprons,  sticks  for  lifting  the  washing  from  the 
boiler,  bottles  of  bluing,  and  pounds  of  starch,  and  small  home- 
made books  containing  seven  recipes  for  "  picked  up  dinners." 

Tuesday's  booth  had  holders  for  sale,  and  ironing,  skirt, 
and  bosom  boards,  neatly  covered,  and  bags  made  of  tickinf; 
to  hold  them  when  not  in  use.  Also  clothes-horses  and  flat- 
irons  (sold  on  commission ). 

Wednesday  evidently  was  mending  day,  and  showed  fcH 
sale  piece-bags,  big  and  little,  darning  balls,  cottons,  woolen& 
and  needles.  Little  bags  of  assorted  silk  thread  warranted 
to  match  any  color  of  the  rainbow  and  "  shades  between," 
and  skeins  of  cotton  for  mending  kid  gloves.  Also  glove  and 
boot  buttons,  and  small,  sealed  boxes  labeled  "  The  bachelor's 
delight,"  which  proved  to  those  who  invested  tocontama 
sa/iiy  pin. 

Thursday  suggested  silver  cleaning,  lunch  and  reception. 
Soft  flannels,  silver  and  brass  polish,  and  brushes  to  nib 
with,  were  neatly  boxed  and  ready  for  use.  There  were 
also  for  sale  sets  of  lovely  table  cards  for  lunch  panics,  and 
samples  of  hand-painted  and  fancy-lettered  ones,  forwhk:h 
'  orders  were  taken.  Dainty  needle  work  on  tray  cloths,  earr- 
ing pieces,  and  finger-bowl  doilies  tempted  admirers  to  boj. 
Visiting  cards  and  card  cases  were  also  for  sale. 

Friday's  booth  brought  us  back  to  the  practical  of  life. 
Sweeping  caps,  and  duster-bags  and  dusters,  plain  and  fancy; 
sweeping  capes  to  cover  the  shoulders,  and  broom  covers  to 
war  against  cobwebs,  appealed  to  all  buyers  to  whom  dirt  is 
an  enemy  A  broom  having  a  cover  fitted  to  it,  and  a  foil 
flounce  of  flannel  round  the  bottom,  hinted  to  the  owners  of 
hard  wood  floors  a  new  method  of  dusting  them.  Switches 
for  beating  rugs  and  carpets  and  covers  to  put  over  beds  and 
furniture  proved  that  the  planners  of  the  booth  worked  from 
experience. 

Saturday  represented  baking  day.  Cook-books,  gotten  upb^ 
the  ladies  managing  the  Fair,  having  recipes  vouched  for  bf 
names  in  full,  sold  well.  The  recipes  were  tested  by  articles 
made  from  them,  which  one  might  sample  or  buy  outri^ 
Quick  sales  and  good  profits  declared  Saturday  a  popular  d^- 

And  the  "  Festival  of  Days  "  was  voted  one  of  the  nnfl 
profitable  attempts  ever  made  to  combine  pleasure-gettug 
and  money-making. 
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OriEiittI  in  Good  Houibkbbping. 

uoTnra. 

•*  Whereso'er  they  move  good  luck 
Shall  fling  her  old  shoe*  after. — Tennyjon. 

HE  evil  day  comes  to  everybody  sooner 
^^^^^^^^^^    or  later,  the  day  when  "  in  the  course 
^^^^y  ^  of  human  events  it  i)ecomes  neces- 

..^^SHlj^^^       sary/'as  our  good  Declaration  has  it,  to 
^"Hj^BS^V      take  up  one's  bed  and  walk.  Whether 
W^^^^i^        one  " boards,"  and  is  changing  lodg- 
m       w^sS^      ^"E^     ^3  going  into  a  new  house,  or 
I       V^^^B  ^'"^  poor-house,  the 

m.     ^^^3^9     process  involves  discomfort  that  varies 
'WSw     i°  amount  merely,  never  in  quality. 

The  oftener  one  moves  the  less  there 
'  is  to  move,  and  it  is  an  open  question 
whether  one  needs  to  repeat  the  operation  three  times  in 
order  to  destroy  as  many  goods  and  chattels  as  a  fire  would 
do.  But,  be  it  of  frequent  or  rare  occurrence,  moving  always 
causes  what  Aunt  Hannah  calls  "  terrible  upsettin'  times." 

It  is  possible  nowadays  to  resign  one's  Lares  and  Penates 
to  a  professional  mover  who  will  for  a  consideration  pack 
one's  china  and  pictures,  take  down  hangings,  take  up 
carpets,  and  pick  up  and  pack  up  better  than  any  amateur 
can  do,  and  insuring  the  safe'  arrival  of  furniture  at  its  desti- 
nation into  the  ba^ain.  This  it  would  seem  should  do 
away  with  the  terrors  of  moving  day,  but  this  valuable  direc- 
tor of  affairs  knows  that  his  services  are  valuable,  and  charges 
for  them  accordingly;  moreover  he  is  only  to  be  found  in 
big  cities,  so  the  majority  of  people  do  not  find  him  available ; 
and  it  is  moving  as  it  affects  the  majority  that  is  being  con- 
sidered in  these  suggestions. 

Again,  however  well  professional  packers  may  do  their 
work  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  do  aught  but  pack  what  they 
see  before  them,  be  it  good,  bad  or  indifferent.  They  have 
nothing  to  do  with  "looking  over  "  closets,  store  rooms  and 
attics  that  is  full  one-quarter  of  the  burden  of  moving. 
Upon  the  housewife  devolves  the  duty  of  cleansing,  assort- 
ing, rejecting,  and  the  general  making  ready  of  articles 
to  be  packed.  She  may  have  assistance  to  be  sure,  but  the 
direction  of  some  one  head  is  needed.  *'  Mates  and  odd  ones  " 
of  all  sorts  of  things  come  to  light  in  this  overhauling  process 
and  unless  the  classification  is  under  the  oversight  of  one 
person,  the  result  is  confusion  worse  confounded.  From  the 
first  the  question  arises  what  to  do  vith  the  odds  and  ends 
that  have  accumulated  because  they  were  sure  to  "  come  in 
handy  some  time."  Many  of  them  never  have  been  and 
never  will  be  of  the  slightest  use,  but  just  so  surely  as  one 
throws  a  thing  away  just  so  surely  it  is  wanted.  But  the  line 
must  be  drawn  somewhere  between  what  to  save  and  what  to 
reject,  and  one  has  only  her  best  judgment  to  rely  upon. 
Save  whatever  promises  to  be  of  use,  and  throw  away  what 
seems  useless  to  you  and  of  no  possible  use  to  others.  This 
last  clause  usually  helps  to  pile  up  a  collection  of  articles  that 
will  be  of  some  value  to  serving  man  or  woman  or  in  some 
one  of  the  numerous  charitable  institutions. 

An  assortment  of  old  bottles  is  usually  one  of  the  house- 
keeper's M/€s  noirs.  Bottles  for  preserves,  pickles,  etc., 
should  be  carefully  kept  from  season  to  season.  A  few 
miscellaneous  bottles  may  also  be  kept  on  hand,  since  every 
now  and  then  one  is  needed  for  something,  but  it  saves  time 
and  strength  to  consign  most  old  bottles  to  the  ash  heap  in 
the  first  place.  Sooner  or  later  they  are  sure  to  get  there, 
old  medicine  bottles  with  the  rest.  In  the  event  of  the  re- 
currence of  the  disease  that  made  them  possible  it  is  not  safe 
to  use  the  same  medicines  unless  ordered  to  do  sq  by  the 
physician,  and  if  the  identical  medicines  are  nee^jed  again 
new  bottles  cost  less  than  to  clean  and  move  abo^^  -lA  ones. 


Moreover,  physicians  and  druggists  prefer  to  put  medicines 
into  new  bottles. 

The  preliminary  steps  in  moving,  that  have  to  do  with  the 
accumulations  of  both  in  and  out  of  the  way  places,  once 
taken,  the  field  is  wonderfully  cleared.  In  order  not  to  handle 
articles  more  times  than  necessary  it  is  well  to  have  packing 
receptacles  ready  from  the  first  into  which  the  contents  of 
closets,  etc.,  can  be  packed  as  fast  as  prepared. 

Books,  china,  glass  and  bric-a-brac  are  next  on  the  list  to 
be  taken  care  of.  Several  small  packing  cases  are  better  in 
every  way  than  a  few  big  ones.  Being  less  heavy  they  are 
more  safely  handled,  and  are  a  boon  to  teamsters  as  well. 
Boxes  to  hold  books  should  be  strong,  and  perfectly  smooth 
inside.  Old  newspapers  are  very  useful  in  packing  and  for 
so  many  other  things,  they  should  be  preserved  in  every 
family.  They  are  just  the  thing  to  line  packing  cases  for 
books  and  to  place  between  the  books  to  prevent  chafing. 
Books  should  be  packed  closely,  edges  down,  backs  up,  with 
each  row  as  nearly  uniform  in  size  as  possible.  Finely  bound 
books  should  each  be  wrapped  separately,  and  the  end  book 
in  each  row  should  be  one  of  little  value,  since  it  stands  a 
greater  chance  of  being  injured.  E^ch  layer  in  a  case  should 
be  made  solid  before  the  second  layer  is  put  in.  Spaces 
should  be  filled  in  with  paper  and  several  thicknesses  of  paper 
should  be  placed  between  the  layers  of  books.  The  biggest 
and  heaviest  books  should  be  put  in  the  bottom  of  the  box, 
the  lightest  on  top.  Several  layers  of  papers  should  be  put 
over  the  top  layer  of  books  before  the  cover  is  put  on.  This 
is  best  screwed,  not  nailed  on,  and  care  must  be  used  that 
the  screws  go  into  the  wood,  and  not  into  the  books.  Books 
thus  packed  are  ready  to  go  any  distance. 

For  packing  china,  glass  and  small  bits  of  bric-a-brac  ex- 
celsior and  hay  both  are  used.  The  receptacles  should  be 
strong.  There  must  be  no  crowding,  and  the  top  layer  of  the 
articles,  when  packed,  should  not  be  touched  by  the  cover. 
For  short-distance  moving  strong  washtubs,  bushel  and 
clothes-baskets  and  the  like  may  be  safely  used,  providing 
nothing  is  set  upon  them  after  they  are  filled.  For  long  dis- 
tance small,  strong  packing'Cases  are  necessary.  The  bottom, 
sides  and  top  of  boxes  or  baskets  must  be  thickly  lined  with 
the  hay  or  whatever  is  used.  Pitchers,  bowls,  etc.,  should  be 
lightly  stuffed  with  it,  and  no  two  pieces  should  be  allowed  to 
touch  each  other,  or  be  put  in  in  such  a  way  that  they  can 
work  loose  and  against  any  other  piece.  Fragile  or  very 
nice  ware  should  be  wrapped  carefully  in  tissue  paper  be- 
fore it  is  packed,  and  openings  in  delicate  ware  are  best, 
filled  with  soft,  crumpled  paper.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to 
pack  china,  glass  and  bric-a-brac  if  packing  material  is  gen- 
erously tised  and  there  is  no  crowding.  Naturally  articles  of 
the  same  general  character  should  be  packed  together; 
heavy  bronzes  have  no  right  in  the  case  with  glass,  etc.  All 
fragile  ware  should  be  plainly  labeled  in  a  conspicuous 
manner.  Whenever  it  is  possible  it  is  best  to  use  packing 
receptacles  with  strong  handles  or  straps.  The  expressman 
can  then  lower  the  cases  or  whatever  else  is  used  and  prevent 
the  jar  that  is  a  matter  of  necessity  in  lowering  cases  where 
there  is  nothing  to  take  hold  of. 

Pictures  should  be  protected  by  canvas,  and  securely 
packed  standing  on  end.  When  packed  in  cases  for  long  dis- 
tance transportation,  the  space  between  the  pictures  and  be- 
tween them  and  the  sides  of  the  boxes  must  be  securely 
filled  with  the  packing  to  prevent  shifting.  Very  valuable 
pictures  are  packed  separately  in  wooden  cases.  Unframed 
prints,  engravings,  etc.,  should  be  wrapped  separately  and 
packed  between  sheets  of  pasteboard  and  these  in  turn  be- 
tween thin  boards. 

The  legs,  arms,  feet,  etc.,  etc.,  of  nice  fu^iture  should  be 
wound  with  soft  cloths  or  paP6T|,ti5lS  S^fe'O'©^ 
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whole  article  then  covered  with  canvas.  Catpets  should  be 
cleaned  thoroughly  when  taken  up  and  draperies  also  as  soon 
as  they  are  taken  down.  Window  shades  should  be  wrapped 
in  stout  covers,  and  securely  tied.  Picture  hooks,  curtain 
fixtures,  screws,  etc.,  as  fast  as  removed  should  be  put 
together  into  a  stout  bag  with  a  drawing  string  or  into  a  box 
with  a  cover.  They  are  then  in  one  place  and  ready  for  use 
when  wanted.  Curtain  rods  and  similar  small  pieces,  so 
easily  mislaid,  should  be  securely  wrapped  up  and  tied  together. 
Drawers  in  desks,  dressing  cases,  ehiffimnieres^  etc.,  should  be 
locked  in  place*  and  nothing  sliould  be  left  in  them  to  add  to 
the  weight  of  the  furniture.  At  best,  such  unwieldy  articles 
can  but  be  more  or  less  racked  in  moving  and  they  should  be 
made  as  light  as  possible.  Cheap,  unbleached  cotton  cases  for 
mattresses  end  pillows  are  cleanly  devices  that  should  be  em- 
ployed whether  one  moves  a  long  or  short  distance-  They  are 
very  easily  made  requiring  only  to  be  stitched  into  sack  shape 
and  furnished  with  tapes  at  the  open  ends  to  tie  them  in  place. 

Kitchen  utensils  are  easily  and  safely  packed  in  barrels. 
Potted  plants  may  be  moved  with  comparative  ease  with  very 
little  packing.  The  branches  should  be  held  as  close  as  may 
be  without  danger  of  breaking,  pressing  them  gently  upward 
toward  the  main  stem,  and  wound  with  newspapers  and  tied 
securely.  The  pots  should  then  be  set  in  wooden  boxes 
( without  covers )  and  packed  firmly  with  whatever  packing  is 
used  to  keep  them  from  moving. 

In  moving  in  or  out  of  a  house,  the  balusters  and  posts  of 
the  stairways  should  be  thickly  wrapped  with  canvas  or  cloths 
to  keep  the  wood  from  being  marred.  Details  of  this  sort  are 
cared  for  by  the  best  teamsters,  and  on  that  account,  as  well  as 
to  insure  careful  handling  of  furniture,  it  is  the  best  economy 
to  employ  only  reliable  workmen,  yet  one  cannot  aiford  not  to 
know  for  herself  or  for  himself  how  things  ought  to  be  done. 

The  house  into  which  one  moves  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  before  any  furniture  is  moved  in,  and  the  onerous 
duties  of  *'  settling  "  are  wonderfully  decreased  if  carpets  are 
laid  (in  case  they  are  to  be  used)  and  shades  are  hung  be- 
fore the  furniture  is  moved  in.  Whenever  there  are  children 
in  the  family  one  sleeping  room  should  be  made  ready  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  proceedings  for  the  tired,  sleepy  heads.  It 
does  not  take  long  to  set  up  a  bed  when  one  is  not  waiting 
for  it,  and  it  is  a  relief  for  the  over-worked  mother  and  nurse 
if,  when  the  time  comes  to  use  it  this  needed  provision  has 
been  made. 

It  is  a  wise  plan  to  have  food  in  abundance,  cooked  in 
advance  so  that  the  first  meal  in  the  new  quarters  can  be 
gotten  ready  in  a  trice,  perhaps,  with  no  other  preliminaries 
than  laying  the  table  and  making  tea  or  coffee. 

Above  all,  when  the,  at  best,  troublesome  moving  time 
comes,  one  should  pray  on  bended  knees  for  sweetness  of 
temper.  It  oils  the  wheels  of  the  domestic  machinery  in  a 
truly  miraculous  way. 

  —Dinah  Sturgis. 

Origtnal  m  Good  HoosBXEEFinG. 

BIBDB'  n£8T  SOUP. 
Chinese  birds'  nest  soup  is  a  tasteless,  gelatinous  com- 
pound, according  to  the  palate  of  Western  nations.  These 
nests  are  most  plentiful  in  British  North  Borneo,  where  they 
are  found  in  caves.  They  are  made  from  a  soft  fungoid 
growth  that  incrusts  the  limestone  in  all  damp  places;  it 
grows  about  an  inch  thick,  outside  dark  brown,  inside  white. 
It  is  taken  by  the  bird  in  its  mouth  and  drawn  out  in  a  fila- 
ment backward  and  forward  like  a  caterpillar  weaving  his  co- 
coon. These  "birds"  are  bats  and  swifts.  The  nests  are 
gathered  by  candle  light  at  the  dizzy  hight  of  several  hun- 
dred feet;  these  caves  have  been  worked  for  seven  genera- 
tions, without  any  apparent  diminution,  though  three  crops 
are  gathered  in  a  year. 
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WrrH  Some  Old  and  New  Kchediks. 

ONE  of  the  unpleasantly  certain  things  which  accom- 
panies the  return  of  spring  is  a  cough — no  fault  of 
the  season,  but  of  the  trusting  individuals  who 
seem  to  think  that  one  sunny  day  makes  a  sum- 
mer, and  to  recklessly  leave  off  flannels  and  heavy  wraps 
before  the  snow  drifts  disappear.  It  matters  not  how  dry  the 
walks  and  roads  are,  for,  while  there  are  melting  drifts  on  the 
fields  and  frost  in  the  ground,  the  air  is  filled  with  dampness 
which  makes  any  change  of  clothing  dangerous — certainly  of 
flannels.  Then  too,  people  tempt  fate  by  strolling  about 
in  the  sunshine,  and  sitting  to  rest  awhile — "  bask  "  they 
say— usually  sitting  until  chilled,  then  when  they  begin  to 
cough  are  filled  with  wonder  as  to  how  they  could  possibly 
have  taken  cold  that  warm  day !  The  early  house-cleaner  is 
another  example.  She  does  not,  like  the  early  bird,  catch  a 
a  worm,  but  a  cold.  She  would  outdo  her  neighbor,  so  the 
first  sunny  day  in  the  middle  of  March  she  flings  the  chamber 
windows  wide  open,  out  goes  the  furniture,'  up  comes  the 
carpet ;  then  the  wind  suddenly  shifts,  the  sun  goes  under  a 
cloud  and  it  is  so  cold  that  the  windows  have  to  be  closed, 
before  the  newly-washed  floor  is  thoroughly  dried,  the  carpei 
is  put  down,  and  an  extra  amount  of  heat  is  turned  on.  The 
room  is  damp,  and  its  occupant  awakens  in  the  morning  so 
hoarse  she  can  hardly  speak.  In  the  meantime,  Bridget's  face 
is  swelled  with  the  toothache,  and  the  woman  who  helped,  is 
sick  with  the  sore  throat — eventually  they  all  have  a  "spring 
cough  "  and  anxiously  await  settled  weather. 

There  are  many  simple  remedies  which,  if  given  promptly, 
and  persevered  in,  will  relieve  an  obstinate  cough.  Years 
ago  it  was  the  custom  for  the  thorough  housewife  to  under- 
stand the  use  of  a  few  simple  homeopathic  medicines,  and  to 
have  a  small  case  stocked  with  them  for  emergencies, — "be- 
fore the  doctor  came,"  or  in  slight  ailments  in  her  own 
family,  or  among  her  poorer  or  less  skillful  neighbors. 

A  neglected  cold  is  so  often  fatal  that  prompt  treatment  is 
always  advisable ;  although  there  are  obstinate  people  in  the 
world  who  will  have  none  of  you  or  your  remedies,  and  say 
they  would  rather  cough  it  out,  we  will  take  the  tractable  p^ 
tient,  who  is,  perhaps,  without  chill  or  fever,  but  simply  hoarse, 
and  if  neglected  may  have  congestion  of  the  lung^  Begin  by 
putting  the  feet  in  hot  water  in  which  a  tablespoonful  of  mus- 
tard has  been  thrown,  keep  them  in  five  minutes  or  longer;  in 
the  meantime,  prepare  some  volatile  liniment  by  putting  in  a 
small  tin  cup  a  tablespoonful  of  sweet  oil  and  placing  on  the 
stove  until  hot,  then  stir  in  a  half  teaspoonful  of  spirits  of 
ammonia;  it  will  foam  and  be  unpleasantly  pungent,  but 
while  it  is  in  that  state  direct  the  patient  to  hold  his  or  her 
nose,  to  avoid  strangulation,  and  rub  the  liniment  thoroughly 
on  the  chest,  and  just  as  hot  as  can  be  borne,  also  have 
ready  a  brown  paper  cut  to  fit  around  the  throat  and  cover 
the  chest,  grease  this  with  the  remainder,  and  apply  it  hot, 
placing  over  it  two  thicknesses  of  hot  flannel.  Internally 
give  the  homeopathic  preparation  of  phosphorus  two  drops 
in  one  teaspoonful  of  soft  water,  or  on  a  bit  of  sugar,  once  in 
from  two  to  four  hours  until  the  hoarseness  is  better.  It  will 
generally  be  followed  by  a  loose  cough.  This  is  admirable 
treatment  for  children.  In  case  of  a  cold  beginning  with 
chills  and  fever,  aconite  and  biyonia  may  be  given  alternately 
after  the  patient  has  had  the  feet  in  hot  water  and  gone  to 
bed ;  if  there  is  pain  in  the  lungs  apply  a  mustard  plaster  or 
dried  horse-radish  leaves  which  have  been  moistened  in  hot 
water.  With  children  it  is  frequently  advisable  to  put  onion 
drai^Kts  to  the  feet.  If  this  home  treatment  does  not 
promptly  help  the  patient,  call  the  doctor,  lest  there  may  be 
something  serious  impending. 
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An  old  nurse  who  was  considered  wise  in  her  day  told  me 
that  an  unfailiag  relief  for  croup  was  to  place  the  child's  feet 
in  hot  water,  apply  hot  flannels  to  the  chest  and  s^ve  the  follow- 
ing mixture  until  vomiting  was  produced :  one  tablespoon- 
ful  of  powdered  alum  dissolved  in  half  a  teacupf  ul  of  hot  water 
and  sweetened  well  with  molasses.  In  membranous  croup 
put  kettles  of  water  on  the  stove  producing  all  the  steam 
possible,  by  inserting  a  tunnel  in  the  nose  of  the  teakettle 
and  removing  the  cover,  put  the  feet  in  hot  water  giving 
ipecac  syrup  or  the  above  mixture,  and  hastening  vomiting 
by  placing  hot  tobacco  leaves  on  the  stomach,  being  careful 
not  to  leave  them  on  too  long. 

Among  the  old  recipes  for  cough  mixtures  which  were  in 
favor  with  our  grandmothers  and  which  they  declare  to  be 
far  ahead  of  "rock  and  lye  "  and  glycerine  and  gin,  etc.,  are 
the  following : 

Pectoral  Syrup  for  Coughs. 

Gum-arabic,  two  ounces;  syrup  of  Tolu,one  ounce;  paregoric, 
two  drachms ;  wine  of  ipecac,  half  an  ounce. 

CeT-taIn  Cure  for  a  Cold. 

Take  thrte^rents'  worth  of  liquorice,  three  of  rock  candy,  three 
of  gum-arabic,  and  put  them  in  a  quart  of  water ;  simmer  until 
thoroughly  dissolved,  then  add  three-cents*  worth  of  paregoric  and 
a  like  quantity  of  anttmonial  wine. 
CouflTh  Elecampane. 

Make  a  syrup  by  slidng  the  fresh  roots,  covering  them  with 
sugar  and,  baking  an  hour  or  two. 

Rectpe  for  a  Cough. 

Take  equal  quantities  of  hoarhound  and  liquorice  root,  make  a 
strong  decoction,  and  to  three-fourths  of  a  pint  of  this  liquid  add 
the  following  ingredients :  A  drachm  and  a  half  of  dried  squills, 
half  a  drachm  of  camphor,  half  a  drachm  of  pure  opium,  half  a 
drachm  of  oil  of  anise-seed,  half  a  drachm  of  benzoin,  and  two 
ounces  of  honey.  Simmer  in  an  earthen  vessel  until  reduced  to  a 
'  half  pint.  When  strained  and  cold  add  half  a  pint  of  good,  old 
mm.   Take  any  time  the  cough  is  troublesome. 

This  was  a  favorite  recipe.  Among  modem  mixtures  there 
is  one,  exceedingly  simple,  but  which  has  been  used  to  quiet 
an  obstinate  cough  with  the  best  results. 
Sunflower  Syrup. 

One  teacupful  of  sunflower  seeds  chopped  and  boiled  in  one 
qmut  of  water  until  reduced  to  a  pint ;  stnun,  add  one  and  one-half 
pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  one  pint  of  Holland  gin ;  cork,  and  keep  in  a 
cool  place.  Take  oneJialf  of  a  wine^lasaful  whenev«'  the  cou^ 
is  troublesome. 

Chestnut  Syrup. 

Make  a  strong  decoction  of  chestnut  leaves,  adding  loaf  sugar  to 
form  a  syrup,  and  a  little  gin  to  make  it  keep ;  bottle,  and  keep  in 
a  cool  place. 
Herb  Syrup. 

One.  ounce  of  thoroughwort,  one  ounce  of  slippery-elm,  one 
ounce  of  anise-seed,  one  ounce  of  licorice,  one  ounce  of  flax-seed ; 
boil  in  one  quart  of  water,  then  str^n  and  boil  with  one  pint  of 
molasses. 

An  Bxoellent  Gargle 

For  sore  throat  is  one-half  ounce  of  powdered  alum,  one  ounce 
of  s^e,  one  pint  of  boiling  water. 

But  the  most  invaluable  of  all  my  recipes  is  one  for  making 
troches,  which  was  given  me  by  an  old  lady  who  for  years  had 
made  little  boxes  o£  them  for  sale.  They  were  .in  great  de- 
mand by  the  public  speakers  of  her  vicinity^  and  certainly 
afford  immediate  and  permanent  relief  in  cages  of  smarting 
sore  throat  induced  by  speaking  in  the  ope^j  y .  of  3  d>7i 
spasmodic  cough.  *  ' 

Troches. 

Two  ounces  of  pulverized  licoricwwli  hro 


.  £  pulverized 

cubebs,  two  ounces  of  gum-arabic,  one  ounce  «  \  -^5  ^  j  one  tea- 
•poonIu\  of  ipecac;  mix  wiih  water  eaoug}^  f  ^^^^  *  Stir  in 
pure,  pulverized  sugar  until  tJifdt  tmgi^  i  ^^^^p^^'t  in  tiny 
squares  or  circles  and  dry  slorJy.  \  \ 4^ 


THE  OOZT  OOBIER. 


We  have  several  cimirihttions for  our  "Coty  Corner  "  department,  every 
way  -worthy  of  publication,  which  do  not  appear  for  the  reason  that  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  not  given.  Only  such  contributions 
will  be  printed  in  any  department  of  Good  HOUSEKEEPING  as  are  accam- 
patiied  by  the  nam*  and  address  ^  the  writer. 

SHOB  BRUSHES. 

Editor  1^  GooTt  Housekeeping  : 

Can  some  one  tell  me  of  a  good  way  to  clean  a  shoe-brush  in 
which  the  blacking  has  collected  and  hardened,  making  the  brush 
stiff  ?  Also  if  there  is  any  care  that  can  be  given  the  brush  from 
time  to  time,  as  it  is  used,  to  prevent  this  collecting  and  hardening 
process  of  the  blacking  A.  H. 

Springfield,  Mass.   

ICING. 

Bdi^  ef  Good  HousKKBirmG : 

Break  the  white  of  .one  egg  in  a  bowl  and,  without  beating,  stir  in 
with  a  spoon  powdered  or  confectioner's  sugar  until  stiff  enoi^h  to 
spread  as  you  lay  it  on  the  cake  without  running  over  the  sides. 
The  cake  may  be  either  cold  or  warm.  The  above  has  been  used 
for  years  with  perfect  success,  and  is  so  simple  that  any  child 
could  make  it.  M.  S.  J. 

MiDDLBTOWN,  N.  Y.   

LILY  BULBS  AND  FRUIT  JARS. 

Editor^  Good  Housbkebping  e 

Will  some  of  the  readers  of  Good  Housbkbepino  inform  me 
how  to  care  for  the  bulbs  of  Chinese  lilies  during  the  summer? 
Will  my  large  -  bulbs  that  blossomed  so  profusely  at  Christmas, 
bloom  again  ?  Would  also  like  to  inquire  of  some  lady  who  has 
had  experience  with  the  lightning  fruit  jar,  if  the  can  is  as  good 
after  being  used  two  or  three  years  ?  The  spring  seemed  to  be 
weak  on  mine  which  have  been  used  two  years,  and  I  dare  not 
trust  them.  Mrs.  H.  T.  O. 

PiTTSFiELD,  Mass.   

THE  QUALITY  OF  LARD. 
Editor  of  Good  Housekeeping: 

Having  seen  in  Gooo  Housekeeping,  a  request  for  informa- 
tion about  judging  of  the  quality  of  lard ;  also  for  a  good  method 
of  preserving  it  for  family  use,  I  have  ventured  to  give  my  personal 
experience  on  the  subject.  When  we  consider  the  indiscriminate 
mixtures,  and  the  gross,  and  careless  selection  of  fats,  thrown 
t(^ther  and  sold  as  pure  lard,  it  is  not  surprising,  that  each  one 
should  desire  to  superintend  the  gathering  of  her  own  supply. 

In  buying  the  fresh  leaves,  reject  the  small  ones,  that  have  a 
pinkish  tinge  and  are  soft  in  texture— very  unlike  the  marble-like 
firmness  of  those  taken  from  mature,  well  fattened,  corn-fed  animals. 
The  beat  time  for  buying  a  supply  is  in  the  winter.  In  preparing 
the  leaves  for  frying  cut  them  across  the  strips  in  slices  about 
half  an  inch  thick.  Take  a  smooth  iron  pot,  and  first  fry  out  a 
little  as  a  precaution  against  burning  and  sticking  on  the  pot,  then, 
fill  and  cook  carefully,  trying  often  with  a  long-handled  spoon,  put 
to  the  bottom,  and  moved  across  back  and  forth,  to  detect  any 
sticking  that  might  occur.  After  all  is  well  boiling  it  will  be  wise 
to  raise  the  pot  to  the  top  of  the  stove,  though  it  must  not  stop 
boiling.  When  the  scraps  of  lard  begin  to  get  small,  and  are  of  a 
very  light  brown  color,  begin  to  dip  off  the  clear  lard,  straining  it 
through  a  fine  tin  strainer  into  the  vessels  in  which  it  is  to  be 
kept,  and  here  I  would  strongly  recommend  that  the  vessels  should 
be  small  ones,  rather  than  one  large  one ;  the  tin  pails  holding  five 
or  ten  pounds,  which  are  made  for  the  purpose,  are  very  good  as 
when  shut  they  are  nearly  air  tight.  When  you  have  dipped  off 
all  that  is  clear,  and  have  come  to  the  scrap,  (if  you  have  no 
squeezer)  take  out  a  few  of  them  at  a  time  into  a  tin  colander  and 
press  them  well.  When  all  are  done  strain  the  lard  again  through 
the  fine  sieve.  This  should  all  be  done  while  the  fat  is  hot,  almost 
boiling,  and  stored  away  without  again  moving  so  that  it  will  re- 
main solid  when  cooled. 

I  have  found  that  two-quart  glass  fruit-jars,  the  lard  filled  in  hot 
and  sealed  as  for  fruit,  are  excellent  for  the  latest  keeping.  All 
should  be  stored  in  a  cool,  dark  cellar.  £.  F.  S. 


South  Orange,  N.  J. 
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QOOD  HOUSBKBBmKO. 


QTTIET  BOUBS  WITH  THE  QUIOK  WITTED. 
For  the  Chiloken  of  the  Household  and  the  Childeen  of  a 
Largee  Geowth  as  Well. 


171  AND  173.-A  HIDDEN  MBNAGBRIB. 

The  Returns  EIxahined,  Tickets  Counted  and  Prizes  Awarded. 

At  last  the  showman,  who  has  so  faithfully  cooducted  the  afbirs 
(tf  two  public  exhilHtiotu  of  the  great  Hidden  Menagerie,  the 
doors  of  which  were  announced  as  open  for  the  first  time  in 
Good  Housekeeping  of  February  3,  and  the  second  time  March 
t,  is  able  to  announce  the  names  of  the  prize-winners  in  the 
cftntest,  having  spent  many  weary  days  and  sleepless  nights 
examining  the  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  competitors'  lists, 
and  Webster's  and  Worcester's  Dictionaries,  including  the  Sup- 
plements of  each. 

The  first  prize  of  $10,  for  the  earliest  correct  return  of  71  names 
of  Animals,  Feathered  Tribes,  Fishes,  Reptiles  and  Insects  found 
at  the  Show,  has  been  awarded  to  Anna  C.  Bowen  of  Elgin,  111., 
whose  letter  bore  postmark  of  January  28, 8  a.  m. 

The  second  prize  of  Jt5,  for  the  second  correct  list,  goes  to  Miss 
Alice  L.  Kinsman  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  the  postmark  being  Janu- 
ary 28, 9.30  a.  m. 

The  first  prize  of  f  to,  for  the  list  containing  the  laigest  number 
of  different  species  discovered  at  tiie  same  Show  on  a  Second  Ex- 
hibition, has  been  won  by  Mrs.  Lester  £.  Bassett  of  Taunton, 
Mass.,  her  list  containing  76  names. 

A  second  prize  of  |t5  was  offered  for  the  name  of  a  genuine  spec- 
imen that  no  other  visitor  should  bring  to  view,  but  as  no  such 
name  was  presented,  the  prize  has  been  awarded  to  Mrs.  Ellen 
Holmes  Noyes  of  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct,  for  the  second  list  in  num- 
ber of  species,  she  having  discovered  75  names. 

The  Names  of  the  Species  and  Speciuens  Discovered. 

I.  The  evening  shad-^i  were  UH-Zm^,  and  they  threw  their  sai/t  cloud 
a.  That  ch-tu-ns  the  daylight  to  the  dar-lt,  upon  a  joyous  crowd 

3.  That  hurried  to  the  carav-twr,  ^he  greate-j/  in  i-h-e  land, 

4.  And  one  which  I  w-tu  j<-ure  would  he  a  r-eal  one,  and  grand. 

5.  iy\xrpar-if  was  in  readiness,  mt'd  goat  once,  we(^  j<w'-d{t), 

6.  To  watch  the  shu^ly  acro-Ao/  while  aXaxi'ding  o-n  his  hea-</; 

7.  Or  see  i-/ojr-cn(J)  tr-a/'-ned,  could  be,  to  listen  and  obey 

8.  Their  tr-a/-ner's  voice  tn-J  me-r-ToU  in  their  own  awkward  way ; 

9.  Or  watch  the  fienx  Ayena  as  hi-t  naie-d  teeth  he'd  show, 

10.  As  if  he  knew  h-w  /-ong  they  were,  how  quick-/^  /Ae-y  would  go 

11.  Through  human  flesh;— but  that  would  6e  a  tvr-y(§)  sad  aS-ai-t, 
IS.  To  Bacri:^^  one's  flesh  and  blood  and  give  to  him  a  »-Hare. 

13.  T-Aen  AI^d(B)  my  friends,  "Dog-^  good  seats,  that  we  may  pl-oi'-iily 

see; 

14.  I/onnf-ings  sAad-e  us  from  the  sun,  much  better  it  will  be ; " 

15.  "  In  case  tha-/  it  should  T-ai-n,  dear,"  fai-d(**)  my  wife,  in  an  at-ide, 

16.  "Just  think  h-ncAovely  it  would  be  to  keep  our^or-ments  dried." 

17.  "  Oh,  quickly  jf(w,  Z-l-fB«-Hyn(tt),  at  the  wonderful  disphty 

18.  Of  anz-mals,  and  hear  them  rave  I  n-tw  Aook  I  "  I  heard  her  say ; 

19.  "  Look  at  the  nnw-pniM',  wild-eyed  beasts,  both  large  and  very  small  I 
M.  What  if  they  should  their  cages  break  and  itult^X  us  one  and  all  ? " 

ai.  A  ride-tiXXi  dressed  in  buff,  a  /thvt]y pad-A«rsei&^)  now  bestrode, 
33.  His  whip  he  cracked  with  vigor  vn-d awa.y  he  g-<M-ly  rode; 
23.  T-he  H-obIe(l|  ||)  sUed  in  pride  'e  r(»»«)ace-i/iir-ound  the  sawdust-ring,— 
44.  To  fal-/,  O,  ris-kj  that  would  be  and  not  the  proper  thing. 

25.  We  listened  to  th-<f  jww-slcCttt)  o-/ a  r-eal  bad  Gtr-mxa  band. 
a6.  "  Is  it  n-<rf  jt^r-rible  ?  "  I  ask-^,  "  I  cannot  andersUnd 
37.  Why  they  should  make  th^  t(v-lkin(t}})  ring  with  their  discord-ai*/ 
noise, 

aS.  Exnffj;^ro/-ing  it  is,  and  my  pleasure  quite  destroys." 

39.  A  hone  wenl(§§§)  swi/i-\y  round  the  ring,  and  soon  I  saw  her  pant, 

30.  //irdl  II II)  breathing  seemed  to  say  to  us,  "  To  faster  go,  I  c-ii«'/." 

31.  A  pe-ritct  beauty  was  this  Aor/<r,  I  longed  to  call  h-er  mine, 
33.  And  never  should  a  ntartin-gHt!  restr-<u-n  that  head  so  fin-^. 

33.  ffS-  IV  the  tent  and  hastened  to  a  cake  and  cream  sa-/tfm, 

34.  A  place  called  by  the  lady  dressed  insraf(^*^  and  dn-b,  "A  &««■." 

35.  One  of  our>ir-ty  found  delight  in  dri-nldug  It-mmad-t ; 

36.  Another  bought  waie  ginger-jiKi/-s  that  were  not  newV>  m-ade(tttt}. 


37.  Vi-Aen  1  had  used  tht  sug-a.T(tttt)-spotm,  fi// slipped  it  in  his  pocket, 

38.  For  just  t'Aen  the  craw^  was  viewing  an  o^-cending  roe-kl^^ft^ 

39.  A  g'Sytr  or  more  happy  six  one  could  hardly  wish  to  see,— 

40.  X  wil-/,  Im  my  oath  will  state  it— 'tis  twixt  you  and  1 


41.  I  heard  John  asA  EHm  /-f  to  his  she'd  mU  V  Ute ; 

43.  *Twaa  me-atit  as  a  proposal,  not  in  vw-se,  oMhoogh  quite  late. 

43.  Ho-w  Aale  and  hearty  John  looked,  and  how  sweet  EUsa  Ann, 

44.  As  we  laughed  and  lark-tAt  returning  from  this  funny  caiavan. 


Following  are  the  lists  of  the  four  successful  competiton  iot 
the  prizes  offered  by  Good  Housekeeping  as  just  suted.  It  vill 
be  seen,  when  these  lists  are  compared  with  the  full  list,  as  herewith 
printed  (including  also  the  optionals  at  the  foot  of  this  colunn), 
of  names  of  all  the  species  and  specimens  disclosed  by  the 
municative  visitors,  that  even  the  keenest-eyed  among  them  did 
not  see  all  there  was  to  be  seen.  While  a  great  many  seem  to  have 
been  absent-minded  or  otherwise-engaged  visitors,  yet  there  ms  1 
goodly  number  who,  having  been  the  rounds  among  the  pesi; 
cages,  etc.,  gave  nearly  as  good  reports  of  what  they  saw  as  did 
the  prize-winners. 


First  Exhibitioh. 


I. 

first  PRtZI. 

1.  Shad,  Sable, 
I  Crow, 
3-  Ant,  Inland, 
4  As5,  Bear, 
S-  Goat, 

6.  Ape,  Bat. 

7.  Fox, 

8.  Dove, 

9.  Hyena,  Snake, 

10.  Owl, 

11.  Beaver, 
IX  Hare, 
13  Hen,  I  , 
14.  Fawn,  S£ 


Second  Exhibijioh. 
V-  4. 


i|  Aiias,_ 


Owl,  Gar, 
1-7.  Gazelle, 

18.  Haven,  Owl, 

19.  Ram,  Ant, 
90.  Mole. 

11.  Buffalo,  Horse, 

33.  Daw, 

33.  h™,  l>eer, 

34.  Loria, 

sj.  Emu,  Badger, 

36.  Otter, 

37.  Ewe,  Ant, 

38.  Asp,  Rat, 

39  Hor>e,  Sirift, 
Panther, 

30.  Ant, 

31.  Ape,  Hotwt,  Er- 

ndne, 
3a.  Martin,  Ewe, 
33.  Loon, 
34-  Rar.  Baboon, 

35.  Indri, 

36.  Snap,  Lyro. 

37.  Hen.SpoonbUl, 

Gar, 

38.  Hen,  Crow, 

Roc.  Tag, 

4a  Lion, 
41.  Adder, 
43.  Ant,  Seal, 

43-  Whale, 

44-  Lark. 


SBCOND  PRIZK. 
Shad,  Ling,  Sable, 
Crow. 

Ant,  Stint,  Eland, 
Ass.  Bear, 
Goat,  Ewe, 

Ape,  Bat,  Dor, 

Fox, 
Dove, 

Hvcoa,  Snake, 
Owl, 
Beaver, 
Hare, 
HenVl  , 
Pawn,  SE 
Anas, 
Owl, 
Gazelle, 
Raven.  Owl, 
Ram,  Ant, 
Mole. 

lde.Bu£[ak>,Horae, 
Daw. 

Steed,  Deer, 

Emu,  Badger, 

Otter, 

Ewe,  Ant, 

Asp,  Rat, 

Horse,  Swift,  Pan- 

Ant. 

Ape.  Hotae.  Er- 
mine. 
Martin,  Ewe, 
Loon, 
Baboon. 
Monad, 
Snap, 

HenVSpOoaUll, 

Hen,  Crow,  Anas, 
Roc, 

lion, 
Adder, 
Ant,  Seal. 
Whale, 
LariE. 


riRST  PRIZI. 

Shad,  Ling,  Sable, 
Af,  Dar,  Crow, 
Ant,  Stint,  Eland. 
Ass,  Bear, 
Par.  Goat  Once, 
Sal. 

Ape,  Bat,  Dor, 


Dove, 

Hyena,  Snake, 
Owl.  Lythe, 
Avei", 
Hare, 
Hen,  D<v, 
Fawn, 

Tit.  Anas,  Ide. 

Gar, 

Gazelle, 

Raven, 

Ram, 

Mole, 

Ride,  Buffalo,  Pad, 
Daw, 

NoUe,  Steed,  Deer, 
Loris, 

Hus,  Far.  Badger, 
Otter,  Ask, 
Why,  Elk, 
Asp,  Rat, 
Horse,  Siritt,  Pan- 
tiier, 

Ennlne, 

Martin.  Ewe, 
Eft,  Loon, 
Ray,  Baboon. 
Voan,  Monad, 
Snap!  Lym. 
Sug,  Spoonbill, 

Rock,  Tag, 


Lion, 

Adder, 

Seal. 

Whale, 

Lark. 


SBCOMD  niK. 
Shad,  Lini,Sili4 
At,  Crow, 
.Ant,  Eland. 
Ass,  Bear, 
Par.  Geat,  Odo, 

A^^Bat,  Diicth 

' 

Dove, 

HTaia,Sinkr, 
Owl,  Lytkr, 
Beaver, 
Hare, 
Hen,  Dog, 
Fawn, 

Tit,  Anasildp. 

Gar, 

Ganlle, 

Raven, 

Ram, 

Mole,' 

Ride.Biifialo,IW 

horse. 
Daw, 

NoUe3tced,Pndt 
Loiis, 

Emu.  Fv,  Ba4{tf. 
Otter, 
Why.  Wet 
Asp,  Rat. 
Hocse.  Swift.  P» 
titer, 

Enune, 

HartfakEwc. 
Eft.  Loon. 
Gray,  Baboon. 
Indri,  Monad, 

S^'^pMlW. 

Roc,  Tag, 


UOD. 

Adder, 

Seal, 

Whak, 


Lists  were  received  from  Indiaaapf^is,  Ind.,  Germantowa,  Fi- 

New  York  City,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Westfieli 
N.  J.,  Westfield,  Mass.,  and  Springfield,  Mass..  that  were  yut 
marked  at  an  earlier  hour  than  those  of  the  prise-winners,  be: 
they  lacked  the  number  of  names  called  for. 

Besides  the  two  prize-winners  at  the  First  Exhibition,  there «ctt 
157  others  whose  lists  contained  71  or  more  names  that  wereft: 
nine,  all  being  posted  too  late,  of  course,  for  a  prize,  many  of  thff 
indeed  bearing  a  postmark  several  days  later  than  the  eartlest.  vt 
two  or  three  five  or  six  weeks  later. 


•  Or  <w  t  Or  ai.  tOrex.  S  Or  avtr.  II  Or  orf.  Or  «.  t*  Orf«* 
(without«m4.  XiOride.  ^OzpadmAkoru.  UOtmobU.  ^OtrU*>«* 
or  deer,  ttt  Or  MM.  ttt  Or  wlk,  or  eik.  H§  Or  ewe.  m  Or  emt.  ^  ' 
ray.      tt  Or  mad,  or  made,    ttt)  Oi  gar.    SHS  Or  r#ek. 


Line  it- Or  Bearer.  Line  ai— Or  Fad-horse.  Line  a3-0r  Piida.  L>t^ 
OrEma.  IJne  17— Or  Welk.  Z.ine34— OrGiay.  JJne38^-^Jt«G. 
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Editors  Portfolio. 


Springfield,  Mass.,  April  13,  1889. 


Rttisttrtd  at  Sfringjuld  Post-Qfict  as  itcwnd-el^s  maU  mmtUr. 


All  commuDicadottt  for  the  Editoriil  Dcputmant  ihonlil  be  iddnued  to  the 
Editor  ol  Good  HouBBKiiriHO,  Springfield,  Hast. 

Postase  itamps  must  accompany  all  contributions  sent  for  editorial  considera- 
tion, when  tlie  writers  desire  the  return  of  Qidr  HSS.,  if  not  accepted. 

The  number  opposite  asnbscriber'i  name,  on  the  address  label  attached  to  each 
issue  of  Good  HousBKasriHO,  shovi  to  what  Bomber  the  subaciiptioD  has 
been  p»ld. 

This  issue  of  Good  HotiSBKiiPiHo  to  c(q>7righted,  but  our  excbaoges  are 
invited  to  extract  from  its  columns — due  oedit  being  gtven— as  they  may  deure, 
save  the  eontribattou  ti  Um  Haiua  Pakloa,  aU  rl^ts  hi  thesa  b^  espe- 
dally  roaamd  to  the  writer. 

The  spetial  pepen  whldi  anmr  In  OooD  HotUBKUnHo  iriU  be  written 
expressly  for  Its  pages  by  our  selected  coatriboton,  and,— witit  rare  exceptioos,— 
the  entire  Table  of  Contents  will  be  served  up  from  our  own  larder.  Whenever 
we  borrow  from  a  ndglibor  a  Ut  of  this  or  a  Uts  of  tlut,  we  shall  say  irim  such 
Ut  or  bite  came  from,  and  to  whom  it  beltrngs. 

To  All  Nbwsdbalms. 
Retail  Newsdealers  can  send  their  wders  for  Good  Hodsbksbpino  to  the 
News  Companies  from  which  they  procure  their  regular  supplies  and  have  them 
filled.  It  will  be  f umtohed  regulariy  by  the  foUowing  companies :  American 
News  Co.,  International  News  Co.,  National  News  Co.,  New  York  News  Ca, 
New  York ;  American  News  Ca,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  Omaha  and  St  Paul ; 
Brooklyn  News  Ca,  and  WiUlamsbnrg  News  Co.,  Brooklyn ;  Baltimore  News 
Ca,  Baltimore  ;  Central  Nem  Co.,  Hiiladelphfa ;  Clndnnati  News  Ca.Ctai- 
dnnati;  Cleveland  News  Ca,'  Clevehmd;  New  En^^and  News  Ca,  Boatoo; 
Western  News  Co.,  Chicago;  Pittsburg  News  Co.,  Pittsbmi;;  Washington  News 
Ca,  Washington,  D.  C;  Newark  News  Co.,  Newark;  St  Louis  News  Ca,  St 
Louis ;  New  Orleans  News  Co..  New  Orleans ;  San  Pnndsco  News  Ca,  San 
Francisco;  Rhode  Island  News  Co.,  Providence;  Albany  News  Co.,  Albany; 
Northern  News  Ca,  Troy;  Detroit  News  Ca,  Detr<dt;  Montreal  News  Ca 
Wontml ;  Ttmnto  News  Ca,  Toronto  and  CUftoo,  Canada. 


GOOD  TEDTOS  TR  GOOD  HOTrSEEEEFBra. 

Gay  Davidson^s  poem  oq  *'  The  Old  Sugar  Camp,"  is  timely 
and  su^estive  of  happy  memories  to  such  as  have  tasted  the 
sweets  of  maple-sugar  making  in  their  youth. 

The  first  of  Prof.  Riley's  papers  on  "  Some  Insect  Pests  of  the 
Household,"  relating  to  the  pestiferous  Buffalo  moth,  wit)  be 
eagerly  welcomed.  Prof.  Riley  prescribes  effective  treatment  for 
the  pests. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  C.  Bates  writes  the  Prize  Paper  on  Eggs,  with  a 
most  generous  array  of  suggestions,  recipes  and  egg-lore. 

Still  another  dinner,  a  little  more  elaborate  than  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding, is  described  in  Miss  Parloa's  fourth  paper  "  From  Soup- 
Tureen  to  Pudding  Dish." 

Helena  Rowe  finds  plenty  of  new  and  fresh  things  to  describe 
in  **  Family  Fashions  and  Fancies." 

The  second  Prize  Paper  on  Fish,  by  Mrs.  Sherman  G.  Bonney, 
gives  40  useful  Lenten  recipes. 

Jean  Gray  knows  a  way  to  make  a  cup  of  delicious  chocoUte 
and  tells  Good  Housekeeping  readers  about  it. 

Zenas  Dane  pleads  for  a  better  direction  of  women's  education. 

The  season  of  moving  is  at  hand  and  is  even  now  upon  us  in 
some  sections.  The  paper  on  the  subject  by  Dinah  Sturgis  is 
thoroughly  practical  and  helpful,  and  pe<^e  who  are  going  to 
move  will  do  well  to  study  it  with  care. 

'Homely  and  good  remedies  for  "  The  Spring  Cough  "  are  of- 
fered by  Ada  Marie  Peck. 

The  Cozy  Corner  and  the  other  departments  are  full  of  good 
things,  and  the  reports  of  the  attendance  on  the  "  Hidden  Meni%- 
erie,"  are  full  of  interest  for  a  host  of  readers. 

Indeed  there  are  good  things  a  plenty— and  oi  it  is 

there  are  plenty  more  to  come.  ^ 


IB  MA5  AN  "ASDUL?" 

A  correspondent  of  Good  Housekeeping,  in  sendii^  a  list  of 
"Animals,  Feathered  Tribes,  Fishes,  Reptiles  or  Insects  "  adds 
"  Man  "  to  her  list  of  **Animats,"  and  improves  the  occasion  to 
mjuntain  the  prerogative  of  the  sex,  by  way  of  fortifying  the  posi- 
tion assumed  in  classifying  "  Man  "  as  she  does,  by  adding  to  her 
letter  this  "  P.  S.,  Man  is  an  animal."  If  "  Man  "  shotild  have  been 
thus  classified,  should  not  "  Udy"  and  "Wife  "  and  "  Eliza,"  who 
appear  in  the  "  Hidden  Menagerie  "  verse,  have  been  similarly 
classified  ?  If  "  yes,"  would  not  violence  be  done  to  the  sentiment 
that  represents  the  finer  feelings  of  humanity,  and  a  position 
taken  contrary  to  the  highest  known  authorities?  If  "no,"  as 
man  is  bom  of  woman,  will  our  correspondent  tell  us  where  to 
draw  the  line? 

But,  let  as  look  further.  We  have  so  good  an  authority  as  the 
first  Book  of  the  Pentateuch,  for  saying  that  "  God  made  the 
beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kind,  and  cattie  after  their  kind,  and 
every  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth  after  his  kind :  and  God 
saw  that  it  was  good."  And  again :  "And  God  said,  let  us  make 
man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness :  and  let  them  have  dominion 
over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the 
cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  every  creeping  thing  that 
creepeth  upon  the  earth."  And  yet  again :  "  So  God  created  man 
in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him ;  male  and 
female  created  he  them." 

And  a  littie  further :  Webster  defines  Man,  **  The  human  race ; 
mankind."  "One  possessing  in  a  high  degree  the  distinctive 
qualities  of  mankind."  The  same  authority  also  defines  an  an- 
imal :  "  Pertaining  to  the  merely  sentient  part  of  a  creature,  as 
distinguished  from  the  intellectual,  rational  or  spiritual  part." 

"  Making  a  beast  of  one's  self "  only  distorts  the  image  of  God, 
in  which  man  was  made,  and  it  may  be,  indeed  is,  too  often  diffi- 
cult to  discover  the  image  of  divinity  in  man,  but  it  would  seem 
hardly  possible  to  do  otherwise  than  "  beg  to  differ  **  with  the 
position  taken  by  our  correspondent,  in  saying  that  **  Man  u 
an  animaL"   

THE  INAnaiTEAL  BALL. 

"  The  Ball  of  the  season  is  over. 

The  Grand  Inaugural  Ball, 
And  the  Pension  Building  is  darkened. 

And  empty  the  Dancing  Hall." 

As  the  last  pages  of  this  issue  of  Good  Housekeeping  go  to 
press,  the  last  of  the  stragglers  who  attended  the  Inaugural  Ball, 
"  to  see  who  were  there,"  are  coming  in,  some  laden  with  ponderous 
packages  of  papers,  and  each  with  a  list  of  those  found  gathered 
together  on  that  festive  occasion.  Some  of  the  "  returns  "  they  bring 
with  them  are  concisely  prepared,  and  the  examination  of  such 
papers  can  be  readily  made,  but  many  others  are  so  voluminous  that 
much  time  for  their  consideration  will  be  required.  As  was  the  case 
with  the  "  Menagerie  "  papers,  much  time  must  be  given  to  their  ex< 
amination,  but  we  hope  to  have  them  all  looked  over  in  season  to 
enable  us  to  make  an  announcement  of  the  results  obtained,  in  the 
next  issue  of  Good  Housekeeping.  The  interest  manifested  In 
this  festive  Puzzle,  fully  equals  that  of  the  former  ones  we  have 
offered  to  the  readers  of  Good  Housekeeping,  which  have  prob- 
ably brought  out  more  study  and  research  than  anything  of  the 
kind  ever  before  put  in  print.  The  list  of  puzzle  workers  includes 
"men,  women  and  children  "  drawn  from  the  firesides  of  private 
homes  and  from  those  actively  engaged  in  business  pursuits,  repre- 
senting lawyers,  doctors,  clergymen,  editors,  scholars,  old  and 
young,  all  of  whom  evidently  find  both  amusement  and  instruction 
in  Good  Housekeeping's  Puzzle  Departmei)t  . 
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AFTEB  THE  SHOW. 
Testimonials  nr  its  Favos  from  Some  op  the  Visitors. 
Many  thousands  of  readers  of  Good  Housekeeping  have 
been  interested  10  the  "  Hidden  Menagerie,"  and  the  letters  we 
have  received  in  this  connection  have  far  exceeded  those  from  any 
other  one  source  in  connection  with  the  puzzle  department  Many 
of  these  letters  will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  and  the  extracts 
published  below  are  from  a  few  of  the  many  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  who  were  represented  at  the  show,  and  enjoyed  what  they 
saw  there : 

Contrary  to  my  custom  (being  the  parson's  wife)  I  have  been  to 
the  show ;  and  more  than  that,  I  took  the  parson  with  me.  It  kept 
us  up  pretty  late  one  night,  but  luckily  for  the  parson,  it  was  Mon- 
day. I  am  almost  sure  my  answers  are  all  good,  whether  they  are 
all  those  intended,  or  not  My  Good  Housekeeping  came  yester- 
day noon.  I  will  mail  this  at  4  p.  m.  to^iay.  No  mail  goes  East 
earlier  in  the  day.  Hoping  for  <mi;  of  the  prizes,  Yours, 

What  Cheer,  Iowa.    Mrs.  G.  H.  B. 

After  a  long  search  I  have  succeeded  in  finding  the  entire  71 
specimens  comprised  in  "  The  Funniest  Show  on  Earth."  I  make 
the  acquaintance  of  quite  a  number  for  the  first  time,  although  they 
all  appear  in  Webster's  Unalvidged.  I  enjoy  reading  Good 
Housekeeping  each  fortnight  £.  A.  M. 

Troy,  N.  Y.   

Enclosed  is  my  list  of  the  animals,  reptiles,  etc.,  in  the  *'  Hidden 
Menagerie."  It  took  some  courage  to  place  "  man  "  there,  as  he 
is  so  superior  to  his  companions,  but  after  dreaming  on  it  I  did  so. 

This  is  my  first  trial  of  any  of  your  puzzles.  It  has  proved  as 
interesting  as  all  the  entertainments  you  furnish  your  readers. 
With  the  wish  that  Good  Housekeepino  may  go  on  forever,  I 
am  yours  sincerely,  F.  T.  K. 

Hyde  Park,  III. 

"  Twas  bnt  a  dream— let  it  pass-4et  it  vanish  tike  so  many 
others.'*— £d.   

I  mailed  to  you  this  A.  M.  my  solution  of  the  "  Hidden  Men- 
agerie," but  in  my  haste  to  catch  the  first  mail,  neglected  to  en- 
close my  name,  which  I  now  send.  M.  L.  L. 

Westfield,  Mass.   

I  made  out  all  but  fifteen  of  the  animals  in  your  magazine  the 
first  day  after  receiving  Good  Housekeeping.  The  rest  were  so 
thproughly  hidden  that  the  search  bothered  me  somewhat. 

LoCKPORT,  N,  Y.    Mrs.  E.  B.  F. 

Enclosed  please  find  the  list  of  animals,  etc.,  in  your  "  Hidden 
Menagerie,"  which  I  think  you  wilt  find  correct  in  kind  and  number, 
and  I  hope  sincerely  that  I  am  No.  1,  if  not,  No.  3.  I  have  the  au- 
thority of  Webster  for  them  all.  £.  C.  F. 

Putnam,  Ct.   

I  think  I  have  discovered  every  member  of  your  "Funniest 
Show,"  and  hope  I  am  not  too  late  in  sending  you  their  cards. 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.    M.  C.  M. 

i  find  74  in  the  "Hidden  Menagerie,"  counting  "Man "as  the 
chief  animal  and  counting  "  Sand  "  (as  Sand  Bird).  If  these  are 
wrong  it  stilt  leaves  71.  P.  S. — Man  »  an  animal. 

Boston,  Mass.    Mrs.  F.  D.  S. 

I  send  answers  of  "  Hid'den  Menagerie."  This  is  by  return  mail 
My  little  son  has  made  it  out  himself  and  says  "  Man  ought  not  to 
be  in  the  Menagerie,'  'and  so  he  has  left  him  out  Mrs.  £.  G.  B. 

Auburn,  Ala. 

"  And  a  Uttle  child  shall  lead  them."  Alabama  to  Boston,  greet- 
ing.—^!/.   

In  my  answer  to  your  "Hidden  Menagerie"  I  omit  "man," 
given  twice  in  the  lines,  even  though  "man  "  is  as  good — or  bad— 
an  animal  as  any  of  them.  H.  M.  W. 

"Never?  WeU  hardly  ever."— £"rf. 


time  to  win  one  ci  the  prizes  offered.  I  have  been  mistress  c£  a 
home  only  four  months,  and  my  husband,  some  time  ago,  bought  a 
copy  of  Good  Housekeeping  and  we  have  been  regular  readers 
since.   We  are  delighted  with  it  and  give  it  many  good  wishes. 
Newman,  Ga.    Mrs.  L.  H.  F. 

I  address  an  old  and  valued  friend.  We  have  so  many  times 
"  come  within  one  "  <tf  guessing  your  puzzles  that  I  venture  to  send 
a  solution  to  your  "  Hidden  Mens^erie."  I  hope  that  in  spite  of 
distance  it  may  be  in  time  and  count   I  shall  hope  to  hear  from  you. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.    Mrs.  L.  P.  R. 

I  have  only  a  small  dictionary  and  consequently  no  aid,  so  my 
list  is  not  quite  fulL  I  suj^ose  there  are  some  animals  I  do  not 
know  of.  J.  H. 

New  York  City. 

Our  correspondent  has  probably  found  that  a  big  dictionary  is  a 
big  thing,  and  "  handy  to  have  in  the  house."— 


Having  received  your  interesting  and  very  excellent  magazine 
on  the  evening  of  January  29, 1  was  at  once  attracted  to  your  Men- 
agerie, and  now  [Febnujy  i]  enclose  a  Ust  of  the  animals  which 
met  my  gaze.  M.  P. 

Hawksbury,  Nova  Scotia. 


I  send  the  enclosed  list  of  the  names  of  animals,  birds  and  in- 
sects found  in  your  "Hidden  Menagerie."  1  close  the  list  in 
twenty-four  hours  after  getting  the  m^azine,  and  hoi>e  to  be  in 


Enclosed  you  will  find  my  discoveries  in  your  "  Hidden  Men- 
^rie."  Some  of  them  nearly  succeeded  in  entirely  .  secreting 
themselves,  but  by  diligent  search  amoi^  Cydopsdias  and  Zoolo- 
gies were  duly  unearthed.  S.  E.  F. 

New  York  City.   

The  editor's  wife  has  devoted  herself  to  the  task. of  sorting  oat 
the  animals  in  your  "Hidden  Menagerie."  She  has  found  more 
than  the  number  called  for  and  therefore  thinks  she  has  got  71 
correct  ones.  She  is  very  anxious  to  know  if  she  is  ^nrect 
Good  Housekeeping  is  a  grand  success,  and  we  take  pleasuze  in 
using  extracts  from  its  pages  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

Hyde  Park,  Vt.    L.  H.  L 

Here  are  my  animals,  fishes,  birds,  etc.  Please  to  send  the  ten 
dollars,— or  five  will  do.  J.  L.  B. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.   

I  venture  to  do  myself  the  honor  of  joining  your  "Quick  Witted" 
throng,— not  that  I  deserve  the  title,  in  any  degree,  as  yet,  but  I 
hope  that  after  studying  the  problems  for  a  season  I  may  become 
so.  I  trust  I  have  omitted  nothing  that  might  have  been  "  turned 
loose"  at  the  Menagerie.  Mrs.  A.  B. 

Barnesville,  Ga. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  my  answer  to  your  "  Hidden  Mewmerie." 
I  wish  I  might  be  first,  for  I  never  had  a  prize  in  my  life.  Per- 
haps, however,  my  answer  is  not  right  I  have  enjoyed  striving 
it  quite  enough  to  pay,  as  was  the  case  with  the  "  Dinner  Party" 
as  a  guest.  I  compared  my  answer  to  yours  and  found  that 
I  had  all  but  twelve  of  the  guests  and  dishes  right.  I  have 
not  used  the  name  of  an  animal  that  is  not  used  in  Webster.  Your 
magazine  is  greatly  valued  in  our  household.       Mrs.  N.  L»  C 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.   

Enclosed  please  finds  list  of  the  animals  found  in  your  "Hidden 
Menagerie."  Those  not  found  in  the  dictionary  are  in  the  "  Stand- 
ard Natural  History."  "Man "is  one  I  am  somewhat  doubtful 
about  "  Tur  "  in  the  last  line  is  the  name  of  the  Polish  bison,  now 
extinct.  Still  he  may  have  been  in  the  "  Funny  Caravan."  I  en- 
joy your  magazine  very  much.  £.  C  B. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.   

The  "  Hidden  Menagerie  "  arrived  this  morning  and  as  hospi- 
tality forbade  allowing  the  animals  to  remain  hidden  and  hungTy 
longer  than  necessary,  to-night  at  10  o'clock  we  catalogue  them  as 
we  made  their  acquaintance,  and  report  their  safe  arrival  to  you, 
as  you  may  be  anxious  about  them.  We  shall  be  sorry  if  you  find 
that  any  have  been  left  out  in  the  cold.  L.  M.  H.  &  Co. 

P.  S.  The  Co.  are  the  children. 

ToLONO,  III.   

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  your  **  Hidden  Menagerie" 
and  enclose  my  solution,  which  I  hope  is  coiXQCt.   1  supnose  yon 
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have  received  many  answers  ere  tliis,  so  that  mine  will  be  too  late 
to  get  a  prize.  But  I  have  worked  so  hard  on  this  that  I  want  to 
send  you  what  I  have  been  able  to  get.  I  succeeded  in  findloK  71 
specimens,  the  required  number,  but  think  a  still  greater  number 
might  be  found  if  one  had  patience  to  look  them  up.  All  of  mine, 
some  of  which  I  never  heard  of  before,  can  be  found  in  Worces- 
ter's Dictionary.  I  have  tried  hard  and  long  on  all  the  Anagrams 
and  Puzzles  in  Good  Housekebping.  but  this  is  the  first  time  I 
have  been  able  to  find  every  answer.  A.  Y.  W. 

Hudson,  Mass.  

I  send  with  this  my  collection  of  birds  and  beasts  for  the  *'  Hid* 
den  Menagerie."  It  speaks  but  little  for  my  intellect  that  the 
Uterary  Dinner  could  not  be  digested,  while  these  little  animals 
fairly  stared  me  out  of  countenance.  Our  copy  of  Good  House- 
keeping came  Saturday  evening  and  I  made  an  effort  to  get  this 
off  bef(ve  midn^ht,  but  the  Dingo  had  not  then  revealed  himself. 

Troy,  N.  Y.    Mrs.  W.  F.  W. 

Enclosed  please  find  my  answer  to  your  "  Hidden  Menagerie." 
I  hope  it  is  correct.  My  authority  is  Webster's  Dictionary  and 
Rev.  J.  G.  Wood's  New  Illostrated  Natural  History.  The 
■Stakes  in  speUing  I  attribute  to  the  usual  dlsmpancies  in  such 
puzzles.  Mrs.  C.  L.  H. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

The  "  discrepancies  **  discerned  by  our  correspondent,  will  we 
think,  look  somewhat  different  later  on.— Ed, 


I  send  answer  to  the  "  Hidden  Menagerie."  I  have  no  hope  of 
being  the  first,  but  at  least  make  the  effort  Every  animal  men- 
tioned in  my  list  is  mentioned  in  Webster  and  is  therefore  authen- 
tic. It  sometimes  happened  that  the  words  of  the  verse  came 
tantaltzingly  near,  without  correctly  spelling  the  animal's  name. 
I  have  included  "  Man "  twice,  but  What  is  Man  but  an  Ani- 
mal ?  [See  page  285  of  this  issue  of  Good  Housekeeping.]  There 
seems  an  unusual  number  of  Ants  and  Hares  for  a  well-regulated 
Menagerie,  but  they  were  all  in  plain  s^ht,  so  I  gathered  them  in. 
It  has,  at  least,  been  a  good  deal  of  fun.  A.  W. 

Weixsboro,  Pa.   

Enclosed  please  find  my  list  of  animals  in  your  "  Hidden 
Menagerie"  which  I  hope  you  mil  find  correct.  We  find  your 
magazine  the  most  instructive  and  most  entertaining  that  we  have 
ever  seen.  Mrs.  F.  L.  W. 

Worcester,  Mass.   

As  your  *'  Menagerie,"  although  hidden  proves  to  be  so  enjoy- 
able, I  think  I  will  attend  and  send  the  following  specimens  to  you 
for  examination.  Mrs.  C.  S.  S. 

Chicago,  III.   

I  had  much  pleasure  in  attending  the  "  Menagerie  "  and  hope  I 
have  seen  all  the  animals  that  were  represented.  I  enjoy  Good 
Housekeeping  much  and  cotdd  not  get  along  without  it. 

HORNELLSVILLE,  N.  Y.    MrS.  J.  M.  P. 

After  enjoying  a  good  hunt  among  the  animals,  birds,  etc.  in 
in  your  "  Hidden  Menagerie,"  I  send  on  the  result  of  the  search 
hoping  that  it  will  arrive  in  time  to  receive  "  honorable  mention," 
at  least.  We  receive  Good  Housekeeping  regularly  through 
our  newsdealer,  and  wish  to  say  that  each  number  is  eagerly 
looked  for,  and  that  we  have  found  it  delightful  as  well  as  very 
instructive.  Our  words  of  recommendation  have,  we  are  happy  to 
say,  induced  several  others  of  this  place  to  subscribe.  F.  E.  R. 

Erie,  Pa.   

Enclosed  you  will  find  my  answer  to  your  *'  Hidden  Menagerie." 
I  fear  I  am  too  late  and  have  little  hopes  that  I  shall  win  a  prize, 
but  as  one  cf  your  subscribers  aptly  remarked  with  reference  to 
the  "  Literary  Dinner,"  I  dislike  to  have  so  much  of  my  own  and 
my  neighbor's  l»ain  power  wasted.  The  whole  family  are  de- 
lighted with  Good  Housbkebping.  Please  send  us  another  his- 
torical puzzle.  Mrs.  R.  B.  R. 

Stockport,  N.  Y. 


After  a  most  diligent  search,  I  have  discovered  more  at^inials* 
rds,  fishes,  reptiles  and  insects  than  your  "  Hidden  Me^^  -ie  *' 
illed  lor.   I  have  also  found  them  all  in  Worcester's  Dir^ 

MOP*"' 


I  must  not  close  without  telliog  you  how  highly  I  prize  your  mag- 
azine. I  have  every  number  from  the  first  one  and  refer  to  them 
constantly,  never  Ruling  to  find  in  them  a  way  out  of  the  dilemmas 
I  often  faU  into.  A.  S.  R. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.   

I  trust  this  answer  to  your  **  Hidden.  Menagerie  "  may  reach  you 
first;  also  that  you  can,  entertain  the  extra  number.  We  take 
Good  Housbkbepinq  in  our  magazine  dub  and  could  not  do 
without  it  H.  B. 

Chicago,  III.   

Enclosed  is  my  wife's  solution  of  your  "  Hidden  Menagerie." 
We  find  more  animals,  ete.,  than  the  showman  claims.  We  do  not 
expect  to  be  first,  bnt  it  wiU  be  gratifying  to  know  we  are  right 

Shbrbrookb,  Canada.    J.  G.  W. 

I  do  not  expect  to  be  the  first  in  with  my  list,  but  I  hope  I  may 
have  the  largest  one.  I  found  several  skulking  around  among  the 
bushes.  I  do  not  think  you  count  man  as  an  animal. 

Mercer,  Pa.    Mrs.  E.  Z. 

I  first  included  as  an  animal,  "  Man."  Fearing  that  he  is  in  the 
wrong  place,  I  substituted  another  name.  A.  M.  C. 

Roxbury,  Mass.   

I  sent  a  list  of  names  for  your  "  Hidden  Menagerie  "  to-day, 
using  the  word  "  Man."  I  now  think  I  was  wrong.     L.  N.  K. 

Oswego,  N.  Y.   

I  enclose  the  answer  to  your  "  Hidden  Menagerie,"  which  I 
have  enjoyed  making  out  very  much  and  hc^  that  we  shall  be 
favored  (tften  with  such  entertaining  pastimes. 

Amherst,  Mass.  '  V.  W.  B. 

Enclosed  please  find  my  attempt  at  finding  the  characters  of 
your  "Hidden  Menagerie,"  which  Is  certainly  the  "Funniest 
.  Show  on  Earth."  Mrs.  G.  H. 

Sharon,  Mass.   

I  send  herewith  my  list  of  animals,  etc.,  of  your  "  Hidden 
Menagerie."  Of  course  I  hope  it  is  correct.  I  succeeded  in  find- 
ing some  animals  I  never  heard  of  before,  but  have  the  authority 
of  Webster  for  them  aU.  With  best  wishes  for  the  prosperity 
of  your  excellent  magazine.  N.  B.  G. 

New  York  City.   

I  enclose  my  list  of  animals,  etc.,  discovered  in  your  "  Hld^n 
Menagerie."  I  am  afraid  I  am  late,  but  as  I  have  found  more 
specimens  than  you  call  for,  I  have  decided  to  send.  Gooo 
Housekeeping  is  enjoyed  by  all  the  family.  H.  E.  D. 

Central  Falls,  R.  I.   

I  enclose  my  answer  to  your  **  Hidden  Menagerie  **  puzzle,  but 
fear  I  am  late.  However  it  is  well  worth  the  time  spent  in  know- 
ledge gained.  E.  G.  S. 

Wichita,  Kansas.   

My  boy  and  myself  are  hoping  to  get  the  prize  you  have  (rffered 
for  a  "  Hidden  Menagerie."  Many  times  I  need  the  price  paid 
for  Good  Housekeeping,  but  it  comes  to  me  like  a  dear,  tme 
friend,  and  while  I  can  get  it  I  will  not  fae  with  It  We  have  to  go 
almost  two  miles  to  get  Good  Housekeeping,  but  we  do  not 
miss  a  number.  Mrs.  W.  C. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.   

I  saw  your  puzzle  of  the  "Hidden  Menagerie"  in  Good 
Housekeeping  and  I  thought  I  should  like  to  try  It,  so  with 
some  help  I  have  found  71  names,  and  they  are  all  in  Webster's 
Dictionary.   I  am  almost  eleven  years  old.  A.  W. 

Water viLLE,  N.  Y.   

I  have  found  more  than  71  animals  in  your  "  Hidden  Menagerie," 
and  have  niunbered  the  few  over  with  red  ink.  Out  of  the  whole, 
it  seems  as  if  you  would  find  7 1  that  are  right  The  names  of  the 
wh(^  list  are  all  real  ones  found  in  the  dictionary.  I  hope  1  shall 
be  more  fortunate  this  time.  C.  E.  W. 

Greenwich,  N.  Y.   

I  again  have  the  pleasure  of  returning  a  solution  to  one  of  your 
pleasant  tasks  for  the  "  Quick  Witted."  The^eoclosed  list  of 
"specimens"  for  "Hidden  Mena^ri^.^'g^^tti^y^(rjOT|^au 
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your  allotted  71,  but  I  ase  Webster  for  authority,  and  if  I  correctly 
aoderstand  your  rules,  they  are  all  entitied  to  a  place  in  "  The  Fun- 
niest Show  on  Earth."  Mrs.  £.  W.  C. 
Westpield,  Mass.   

I  send  with  this  my  discoveries  in  your  "  Fancy  Show,"  not 
sent  with  much  hope,  however,  of  being  first  or  best.      A.  L.  P. 

NORTHFIELD,  MiNN.   

Herewith  I  send  you  my  list  of  animals  found  in  your  "  Hidden 
Menagerie."  I  have  not  included  "  John  "  or  "  Eliza,"  which,  with 
"  Rider,"  would  make  74;  all  animals  included  io  the  Ark,  also 
found  in  the  Menagerie.  J.  M.  F. 

New  York  City.   

I  have  found  the  specimens  of  animals  in  the  "  Hidden  Men- 
agerie" and  hope  they  may  be  correct,  as  I  wish  the  money  for  a 
charitable  purpose,  and  I  trust  I  may  be  the  winner  of  a  prize. 

Sprikgfield,  Mass.  A.  L.  K. 

An  excellent  idea,  and  one  that  commends  itself  to  all  puzzle 
aolv9n.—JSd.   

Please  find  enclosed  mj  list  of  your  "  Hidden  Menagerie."  I 
hope  the  list  is  correct,  even  if  too  late  for  a  prin.  We  could  not 
do  without  Good  Housekeeping.  Mrs.  A.  C.  S.  H. 

BURRSVILLE,  N.  J.   

I  hope  you  will  find  mine  a  correct  list  of  the  characters  in 
your  **  Hidden  Menagerie  "  in  the  current  number  of  Good  House- 
keeping. I  also  trust  the  date  on  the  postmark  will  be  clearly 
legiUe  and  will  an/g^ata  that  of  all  others  received. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  Mrs.  H.  H.  B. 

The  postmark  was  plain  and  indicated  one  of  the  early  birds 
failing  to  catch  the  worm  of  success  by  "  seeing  the  things  thou 
dost  noL^—Ed.   

Undaunted  previous  failures,  we  submit  the  enclosed  papers. 
We  realize  that  "Animals,"  "Beasts"  and  "Steed"  might  be 
either  definite  or  indefinite— dependent  on  your  choice.  These 
tests  of  wit  are  very  interesting.  S.  M.  C. 

CiNNAMINSON,  N.  J. 

"S.  M.  C."  will  find,  by  a  re-perusal  of  the  governing  rules, 
this  condition:  "No character  appearing  In  fhxnX  form  wilt  be 
counted."— ^  

I  am  sorry  to  come  so  near  and  yet  not  get  71  good  names  of  the 
animals,  etc,  in  your  "Hidden  Menagerie."  If  one  might  spell 
words  as  they  sounded,  it  would  be  quite  easy.  However,  I  send 
what  I  think  are  right.  It  is  a  good  puzzle,  and  has  taken  all  of 
one  afternoon  and  one  forenoon.  Mrs.  C.  F.  W. 

Cahbridgefort,  Mass.  

I  enclose  the  71  names  from  the  "  Hidden  Menagerie,"  which  I 
hope  are  correct.  I  want  to  say,  also,  that  Good  Housekeeping 
has  been  of  great  value  to  me,  and  that  its  Fortnightly  visits  are 

^  looked  forward  to  with  great  pleasure.  M.  R,  C. 

#   Wbllesley,  Mass.   

I  enclose  you  to^y,  a  list  of  the  animals,  etc.,  in  your  **  Hid- 
den Men^rie.  It  is  real  sport  looking  tiiem  up,  and  even  if  I 
fail  to  "get  there"  first,  I  shall  feel  amply  repaid  for  the  time 
spent.  I.  B.  K. 

St.  Cloud,  Minn.   

Having  omitted,  in  my  last,  to  sign  my  name  and  address  to  a 
list  of  animals  to  your  "  Hidden  Menagerie,"  I  venture  to  send  a 
second  list,  with  address,  hoping  you  will  allow  as  much  grace  as 
possible  if  it  should  be  delayed  in  reaching  you.  M.  L.  B. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

We  are  regular  readers  of  Good  Housekeeping,  buying  it  of 
our  bookseller.  My  children  are  much  interested  in  the  puzzle 
and  have  discovered  71  animals,  etc,  in  the  "  Hidden  Menagerie," 
a  list  which  I  send.  It  is  rather  late,  but  the  satisfaction  of 
sending  them  is  something.  Mrs.  L.  C.  L. 

Moorhead,  Minn. 

Having  been  exceedingly  interested  in  Good  Housekeeping, 
and  especially  in  the  puzzle  comer,  I  have  concluded  to  send  my 
answer  to  your  "  Hidden  Menagerie."  I  have  the  required  number 


of  animals  and  only  hope  they  may  prove  the  correct  ones.  I 
think  they  are  alt  spelled  corredfly  according  to  Worcester's  Dic- 
tionary. Good  Housekeeping  proves  an  efficient  help  to  house- 
keepers, young  and  old.  Mrs.  C.  F.  H. 
DuLUTH,  Minn.   

1  fear  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  find  standing  room  at  the 
"  show,"  or  perhaps  "  No  admittance  "  on  the  door,  but  then  I'di 
from  the  country,  and  had  to  lead  three  little  children  all  tbe  way. 
It  would  greatly  add  to  the  pleasure  of  attending  if  a  prize  suffi- 
cient to  pay  for  Good  Housekeeping— Good  Housekeeping 
for  which  there  are  only  words  of  praise.  Mrs.  C.  O.  G. 

Ellsworth,  Kansas.   

My  copy  of  Good  Housekeeping  reached  me  just  as  I  was 
stepping  into  tbe  cars  for  a  short  journey.  I  found  the  time  pass 
away  swiftly  as  I  hunted  out  animals,  etc.,  and  enclosed  you  have 
the  result.  Mrs.  A.  G.  G. 

Lewtstown,  III. 

On  visiting  the  Menagerie  the  second  time,  I  found  several  speci- 
mens that  had  bidden  in  the  comers  of  their  cages,  at  my  first 
visit,  and  though  I  suppose  I  have  not  yet  seen  all  of  the  "  Greatest 
Show  on  Earth,"  I  enclose  my  list  of  tbe  creatures  in  sight  I  en- 
joy the  puzzler's  department  very  much,  although  this  is  my  first 
attempt  at  sending  a  reply.  I  had  almost  a  correct  list  for  the 
Uterary  Dinner,  both  table  and  guests.  Mrs.  G.  N.  T. 

Elhira,  N.  Y. 

The  children,  as  well  as  myself,  have  enjoyed  the  pastime  of 
making  out  a  list  of  your  "  Hidden  Menagerie."    Mrs.  J.  W.  H. 
Clyde,  N.  Y.   

Such  fascinating  work  should  never  be  given  to  good  housekeep- 
ers, as  the  dust  and  disorder  in  my  room  will  testify. 
MiLFORD,  Mass.    Mrs.  W.  J.  C 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  your  "  Hidden  Menagerie,"  and 
enclose  a  list  of  animals  I  have  been  aUe  to  find.  Your  magazine 
has  a  warm  welcome  in  our  home.  S.  A.  C. 

Concord,  N.  H.   

Have  spent  alt  the  time  I  could  spare  upon  these  animals,  wbidi 
I  hope  will  be  found  genuine.  A  cage  beside  tbe  spoonbill  remains 
empty-^iULybe  stolen— and  my  fear  of  the  lion  prevented  my  gettiic 
near  his  cage  upon  one  side.  But  as  I  enjoyed  the  scene,  I  hope 
you  will  excuse  these  deficiencies.  J.  M.  W. 

Augusta,  Me.   

Please  find  enclosed  a  list  of  hidden  animals.  I  may  have 
stepped  over  the  line  for  some  of  them.  If  any  woman  with  a 
family  of  small  children  and  her  own  work  to  do  has  found  more, 
I  extend  both  sympathy  and  roiq^tulation.  Mrs.  M.  T. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa. 

Enclosed  please  find  my  ticket  to  "  A  Hidden  Menagerie."  I 
hope  it  will  entitle  me  to  a  seat  'way  up  in  front  somewhere,  near 
that  ^10,  if  possible,  as  I  am  quite  fond  of  exhibitions. 

Chicago,  III.    R.  E.  W. 

Find  enclosed  a  list  of  specimens  I  found  in  a  visit  to  your 
"Hidden  Menagerie;"  with  many  thanks  for  pleasant  hourr  passed 
with  your  magazine  and  every  wish  for  its  success  in  the  future. 

Boston,  Mass.    R.  J.  C. 

I  can  only  testify  with  others  that  tbe  *'  Hidden  Menagerie  "  has 
been  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  my  boys.  H.  H.  B. 

Jamaica  Plains,  Mass. 

1  have  had  a  delightful  time  at  the  Menagerie,  and  found  many 
of  the  animals  tame  enough  to  come  at  my  call.  If  I  have  over- 
looked any,  I  shall  be  glad  to  make  their  acquuntance  through  the 
pages  of  Good  Housekeeping.  A.  C.  H. 

West  Haven,  Ct.   


Enclosed  please  find  my  list  of  anii 
hibition.  We  have  c°i*^y^j^f^|^^ 


found  at  the  secmid  «z- 
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Anagrams.  I  am  disappointed  to  find  that  Webster  does  not  give 
Plac€  and  Dorse  as  the  names  of  fisb.  I  used  Miss  Coe's  Ameri- 
can Kindergarten  "  Classification  of  Animal  Kingdom  "  as  my  au- 
thority in  preparing  the  list  of  the  first  exhibition,  and  she  gives  the 
two  above  named.  Wishing  Good  Housekeeping,  and  all  con- 
nected with  it,  in  their  nofale  work,  long  life  and  prosperity. 
BuRRSviLLE,  N.  J.  Mrs.  L.  C.  H. 

We  are  disappointed  in  a  Menagerie  withoat  elei^iants. 
Freeport,  III.          .  M.  C.  B. 

The  show  Itself  seems  to  have  been  an  elephant  to  some  of  the 
visitors.—  

I  have  no  b<^s  of  obtaining  a  prize,  as  I  have  not  time  to  give 
the  subject  much  study,  but  I  would  like  you  to  know  I  am  one  of 
the  interested  ones.  'Mrs.  J.  F.  W. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Of  course  the  human  family  belongs  to  the  animal  kingdom, 
since  they  are  "  half  allied  to  the  brutes  and  half  to  gods,"  accord- 
ing to  the  sages.  £.  M.  G. 

Wakefield,  Mass. 

Rather  an  unpalatable  mixture  of  "af>att^.'— £i£ 


I  have  considered  man,  wherever  represented,  as  an  animal  *  •  • 
I  am  a  little  girl,  thirteen,  and  may  have  made  mistakes. 

Albany,  N.  Y.  M.  G.  S. 

Older  people  have  made  the  same  mistake.— ^Ti/. 


It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  enclose  you  the  results  of  my  observa- 
tions at  my  second  visit  to  the  "Hidden  Menagerie."  Having 
made  one  visit  there,  the  results  of  which  you  already  have,  ud 
spent  much  time  in  **  sight  seeii^,"  I  did  not  think  It  possible 
that  a  second  visit  could  result  in  so  many  new  discoveries,  but 
although  my  first  visit  revealed  more  than  the  required  71  animals, 
etc.,  I  now  find  more  than  at  first  and  "no  two  alike."  I  enclose 
you  list  of  79  specimens  of  the  "animal  kingdom  "  found  in  "  The 
Funniest  Show  on  Earth."  Mrs.  £.  W.  C. 

Westfield,  Mass.   

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  list  of  the  creatures  in  the  "  Hidden 
Menagerie."  It  has  been  great  fun  looking  them  up,  and  I  trust 
you  will  excuse  me  for  saying  that  you  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  having  such  ingenuity  In  this  department.  A.  S.  C. 

Malden,  Mass.   

I  have  been  a  very  faithful  attendant  at  your  ^  Hidden  Menag- 
erie," published  in  your  last  issue,  and  send  the  accompanying  list 
to  show  the  result  of  my  numerous  visits.  1  have  enjoyed  the  study 
in  Natural  History  very  much,  and  trust  that  my  labors  will  not 
have  beenquite  in  vain.  Mrs.  M.  H.  D. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.   

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  your  Puzzle  Department,  as  well 
as  with  your  paper  in  general,  the  first  number  of  which  I  received 
recently.  £.  S.  W. 

Frbeport,  III.   

Our  first  visit  was  necessarily  somewhat  hurried,  but  we  have 
now  patiendy  examined  every  and  case,  with  the  help  of  mag- 
nifying glasses,  and  have  faith  to  believe  we  have  discovered  all 
die  queer  specimens  collected  for  our  amusement  and  instruction. 
Best  wishes  to  the  one  who  finds  more.  F.  C.  B. 

Worcester,  Mass.   

A  newspaper  writer  says :  I  have  never  attempted  sending  any 
solutions  of  the  many  enigmas,  etc.,  which  you  have  offered  from 
time  to  time  in  Good  Housekeeping,  which  comes  to  our  table 
regularly,  and  of  which  we  cannot  speak  too  highly.  Vxs^ 
drawn  from  it  many  times  for  our  own  **  Housekcchinf  column, 
greatly  to  the  profit  and  interest  of  our  readers,  u  ^jQg  looked 
over  the  *'  Hidden  Menagerie  "  in  No.  100  in  the  Iik,  ^  --le  I  have 
been  able  to  take  from  work  in  our  own  office,  J  ^le  ^  to  send 
the  result.  Vd***;  S- W. 
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Portland,  Me. 


POEM  ASKED  FOR. 
Eititor tf  GoQit  Housekeeping: 

I  would  like  to  ascertain  through  your  columns  who  is  the  author 
of  some  verses  called  "  The  Dying  Chorister  Boy  "  its  banning: 
"  Oh  Mother  dearest,  listen  I 

Z  hear  the  church  bells  ringing 
How  sweet  their  mingled  music  I 
How  fine,  how  pure  and  clear."  ' 

Also  where  I  could  get  a  complete  copy  of  it ;  as  I  fancy  I  only 
have  a  part  of  it.  F.  E.  W. 

Halifax,  N.  S.   

a  treasure  of  olden  time. 

Editor  <f  Good  Housekeeping  : 

I  enclose  "  Honestus  Woodman,"  inquired  for  by  "  Mrs.  E.  B.  C. 
Tulare,  California,  page  241  of  Good  Housekeeping.  When 
done  with  the  copy  please  return,— not  because  of  its  intrinsic 
value,  but  on  account  of  the  little  hands  that  once  turned  over  its 
leaves.  D.  G.  B. 

Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

The  Woodman  ; 
or  rohesty  is  the  best  policy. 

Honestus  Woodman's  cottage  stood 
Just  by  the  margin  of  a  wood. 
Through  which  a  river,  deep  and  slow. 
By  old  trees  shaded,  used  to  flow. 
He  was  not  rich,  this  Mr.  Woodman ; 
But  yet,  he  was  an  honest,  good  man, 
Who  got  his  living  by  his  labor ; 
And  lazy  Cfaeathim  was  his  neighbor. 

Two  tittle  Woodmans,  a  boy  and  girl- 
Though  'twas  now  quite  late  in  autumn- 
Went  daily  to  a  distant  hall, 
Where  a  good  lady  lived  who  taught  'em. 
John's  summer  jacket,  patched  and  thin, 
(For  Mrs.  Woodman  did  not  patch  ill.) 
Was  fastened  up  close  to  the  chin; 
And  then,  because  he  had  no  satchel, 
He  carried  their  Reader  beneath  his  arm, 
That  nothing  bad  might  soil  or  knock  it : 
While  nuts  and  apples  from  the  farm, 
And  their  lancheon,  stuffed  his  pocket. 

One  motning  early.  Woodman  rose, 

At  Just  what  hour  no  one  .knows ; 

But  up  he  routed  little  Max, 

To  come  and  help  him  grind  his  axe— 

For  in  such  cold  and  frosty  weather. 

His  family,  if  kept  together, 

Would  almost  freeze,  and  that  he  knew  well, 

Without  a  good  supply  of  fuel. 

And  finding  it  grow  cold  and  colder. 

He  took  his  axe  upon  his  shoulder,  ^ 

Then  out  he  went,  and  near  the  brook,  S 

His  stand  beside  a  tree  he  took. 

'Twas  lai^^e— one  of  the  largest  oaks, — 

And  long  the  sturdy  Woodman's  strokes, 

As  on  its  trunk  with  force  they  fell, 

Through  all  the  forest  echoed  well. 

At  last,  a  good  deal  out  of  breath. 

Though  not,  as  boys  say,  "  tired  to  death," 

Honestus  Woodman  thought  it  best 

To  stop  a  little  while  and  rest. 

But  turning  to  sit  down,  he  tripped 

Against  his  aze,  and  in  it  slipped. 

Down,  down  it  sunk :  his  axe  was  gone  : 

And  thus,  aloud,  he  made  his  moan. 

"  Alas  I  alas  I  my  axe  is  lost  I 
An  axe  I  valued  as  a  brother  I 
An  axe  that  so  much  money  cost  1 
Ah  me  I  where  tiuM  I  get  another  ?  " 
Perhaps  my  readers  ought  to  know. 
That  these  things  happened  long  ago, 
In  days  of  fable— those  old  times 
That  poets  tell  of  in  their  rhymes 
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When  sylphs  rode  round  on  every  breeze, 
When  oreads  danced  oii  cliff  and  mountain; 
When  dryads  dwelt  in  hollow  trees, 
And  naiads  lived  In  Inmik  and  fountain. 

Now,  when  the  water-nymph  had  dnmk 
The  wave  where  Woodman's  aze  had  sunk. 
Heard  his  lament,  she  took  her  clothes. 
And  put  them  on,  and  gently  rose ; 
And,  when  she  saw  him  looking  at  her. 
She  asked  him  what  could  be  the  matter, 
He  told  her  frankly  all  about  it ; 

"  My  friend,"  said  she,"  I  do  not  doabt  it ; 
I  heard  it  plnnge ;  and,  though  it  lies 
Below  the  reach  of  mortal  eyes, 
fie  of  good  courage  1  never  mind  it 
I'll  down,  and  see  if  I  can  find  it" 
She  sank : — almost  as  quick  as  thought 
She  rose  again,  and  with  her  brought 
An  axe  of  silver.    The  rich  prize 
She  held  up  before  Woodman's  eyes, 
And,  with  a  smile  and  courtesy, 
"  Is  this  the  aze  you  lost?  "  said  she. 
"  Oh  no  I  "  said  he,  and  shook  his  head. 

"  Well,  then,"  the  smiling  naiad  said, 
"  Here,  on  the  bank,  let  this  remain. 
And  I'll  go  down  and  try  again." 
She  sank;  and,  instantly,  behold. 
Up  came  she,  with  an  axe  of  gold  I 
PurCf  solid  gold— the  helve— the  head. 
"  Is  this  the  axe  yon  lost  i  *'  she  said. 
"  Oh,  no,  no,  no  I  "  the  man  replied, 
**  This  is  not  my  old  axe  "—and  sighed ; 
"  This  is  of  very  different  ore, 
And  worth,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal  more. 
And  much  more  brightly  does  it  shine. 
But  *tia  not  mine— no,  'tis  not  mine." 
"  Indeed  said  she,  well,  let  this  lie 
With  that  one,  and  once  more  I'll  try." 
She  sunk :— she  rose  above  the  tide. 

"  Ay  I  thai's  my  axe,"  the  Woodman  cried 
As  soon  as  she  could  raise  and  show  it 
"  I  know  it  is,"  said  she,  "  I  know  it  I 
I  thought  your  honesty  to  try ; 
And  since  you  cannot  tell  a  lie. 
At  least,  sir,  since  you  have  not  told  one. 
The  steel,  the  silver  axe  and  gold  one 
Are  all  your  own  :  to  all  the  three 
You're  welcome,  for  your  honesty." 
She  ceased,  and  sunk ;  and  Woodman  gave 
His  last  look  at  the  closing  wave. 
Then  homeward  turned. 

And  now  he  sought 
Out  of  the  cash  his  axes  brought 
To  have  his  family  warmly  clad, — 
And  thus  their  grateful  hearts  ma^e  glad. 
In  his  nice  clothes,  bis  neighbor  Cheathim 
Chanced,  soon  after  this,  to  meet  him : 
Now  Cheathim  was  a  ragged  drone- 
Hat  almost  brimless — coat  he'd  none— 
And  when  he  saw  the  bran  r. .  w  sait. 
So  perfect  all,  from  hat  to  boot— 
And  also  learned  how  he  came  by  it. 
He  thought  he'd  go  himself  and  try  it- 
He  thought  he'd  go  and  lose  his  axe. 
So,  following  in  his  neighbor's  tracks, 
He  reached  the  tree,  without  once  stoppit^, 
Which  bore  the  marks  of  Woodman's  choppinj;. 

He  cut  away  awhile,  then  stopped— 
And,  looking  round,  his  axe  he  dropped 
Into  the  stream.   Down,  down  it  went. 
And  down  sat  Cheathim  to  lament ; 
In  loud  and  well-dissembled  tone. 
Repeating  Woodman's  very  moan. 
"  Alas  I  alas  I  my  axe  is  lost  1 
An  axe  I  valued  as  a  brother  I 
An  axe  that  so  much  money  cost  I 
Ah  me  I  where  shall  I  get  another  ?  " 


Scarce  had  he  finished,  when,  behold, 
From  the  deep  stream  that  was  so  cold, 
By  this  time,  that  it  almost  froze, 
The  beauteous  water-qtiiit  rose. 

She  asked  him  why  so  loud  he  cried ; 

He  answered—"  Oh,  in  this  deep  tide 

I've  lost  an  axe,  ma'am,  that  I  prize ; 

Ay— as  I  do  my  very  eyes. 

And  as  the  weather  is  so  cold. 

And  I  am  getting  rather  old, 

I  fear  to  plunge  into  this  river ; 

The  thonght'a  enough  to  make  me  shivn. 

My  axe  I  ah,  sadly  shall  I  me  it, 

If  some  one  will  not  help  me  to  it ; 

Can  you  not  now,  my  dear,  good  nuad. 

Go  down  and  get  the  axe  that  I  had  ?  " 

"Ill'see,'*  replied  the  naiad  fair. 

She  sunk :— she  rose ;  and,  h^h  in  air. 

Held  up  an  axe  of  purest  gold. 

**  Ay  that's  my  axe,'*  said  he.—"  Hold  I  hold  I  " 

The  genius  of  the  river  cried, 

"  I  am  not  cheated  though  you've  lied. 

This  axe  is  mine;  as  for  your  own. 

Which  you  so  piteoosly  bemoan, 

If  ever  yoa  again  would  view  it, 

No  doabt  you'll  find  it  where  you  threw  it : 

Mine  I  shall  lay  upon  my  shelf ; 

And  yon  may  dive  for  yours,  yourself." 

HOKAL. 

Those  who  to  Truth's  strict  laws  adhere, 
Will  ever  be  esteemed  most  dear — 
Though  Fortanes's  gifts  may  not  come  fast^ 
She'll  compensate  them  well  at  last. 
While  those  disposed  to  trick  and  fraud. 
Will  ever  meet  a  just  reward ; 
Though  with  saccess  they  lie  and  cheat. 
The  felon's  fate  at  last  tlwyll  mMt 

The  "  copy  "  which  our  Bucyrus  correspondent  sends  us,  is  a 
well-tliumbed  illustrated  copy  of  "  The  Book  of  Fables,"  without 
cover  and  with  d(^'s  ears,  and  bears  evidence  of  having  long  been 
a  household  treasure.  "  The  Woodman  "  has  five  illustrations  and 
is  sup^emented  by  **  Arrogance  Rebuked  "  "  The  Bird's  Lesson" 
"Borrowed  ImporUnce"  "The  Dove,"  a  Parable  for  Little  Girls" 
"  The  Foolish  Lamb  **  and  Who  Stole  the  Bird's  Nest  ?**  all  but  one 
of  them  being  "  illustrated  in  what  was  doubtless  "  the  hi|^iest 
style  of  the  art "  in  its  day  and  geoeraUon.  We  have  no  doubt  it  is 
valued  as  highly  by  its  owner  as  was  the  gold  axe  of  the  Wood- 
man, and  we  have  handled  it  with  tenderness  and  care,  "on  ac- 
count of  the  little  hands  that  once  turned  over  its  leaves.**— £dSii(tor 
of  Good  Housekeeping. 


GOOD  WO£DS  F0£  OOOD  HOTTSEEEEFDrO. 

We  have  seen  several  numbers  of  Good  Housekeepikg  which 
we  thought  were  as  good  a  thing  as  could  well  be,  but  the  last 
number  is  better  than  any  of  them.  We  have  looked  over  the  table 
of  contents  in  vain  in  an  effort  to  pick  out  three  or  four  articles  for 
special  commendation,  but  honestly  we  could  not  choose.  We 
wish  every  one  of  our  subscribers  whose  wife  is  a  good  house- 
keeper—there is  no  use  in  wasting  such  a  magazine  on  poor  house- 
keepers— would  have  foith  enough  in  our  judgment  to  send  ten 
cents  to  Good  Housekeeping,  Springfield,  Mass.,  fxx  a  sample 
co^y.—IVestem  Recorder. 


An  Indianapolis  correspondent  of  the  Uniontown,  Fa.,  Republi. 
cau-Standard,  writes  as  follows:  "  I  have  bought  every  number 
of  Good  Housekeeping  for  years  and  would  not  be  without 
it.  More  real  enjoyment  and  help  is  gained  from  its  pages  than 
from  anything  else  I  read.  It  is  a  practical,  every  day  help.  I 
take  up  the  latest  number  and  read  an  article  while  I  hold  my  baby, 
and  if  I  find  no  more  time  to  read,  I  have  inspiration  for  the  whole 
day,  making  me  content,  reminding  me  that  the  sphere  of  house- 
keeper and  home-a^er  is  a  noUe  one,  and  diminishing  the  size  of 
the  many  worries  which  present  themselves  to  busy  housewives 
and  mothers." 
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CHRIST  IS  RISEN, 

Christ  is  risen;  Lift  up  thine  eyes ; 
Behold  the  Hills  of  Paradise 

Suffused  with  strange,  unearthly  light. 

An  aureole  of  glory  bright 
In  frail  humanity  s  disguise. 
Our  Lord  doth  from  the  tomb  arise; 
The  King  of  Terrors  he  defies. 

Fly  back,  O  Lenten  gloom^  O  nighty 
Christ  is  risen  I 

In  billowy  bloom  the  valley  lies ; 

Each  bursting  bud  and  blossom  vies 

W ith  each,  der  upland,  vale  and  height, 
FaitUs  glorious  promises  to  write 

And  each  to  each  in  rapture  cries 
Christ  is  risen  ! 

— Adelaide  George  Bennett. 
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Original  in  Good  Housbkeepimg. 

SOME  IHSEOT  PESTS  OF  THE  HOTISEHOU). 

By  C.  V.  Riley,  Ph.  D.,  Governmemt  Entomologist. 


3.— THE  TRUE  CLOTHES-MOTHS. 
"And  he,  as  a  rotten  thing,  consutneth,  as  i  gannent,  that  b  moth- 
eaten." — Job,  xiii,  38. 

HE  true  clothes- 
moths  are  the 
housekeepers' 
dreads,  in  parts 
'^J  '.A  the  country  where 


iJie  Buffalo-bug  is  not 
JUJQsni,  and  they  flourish,  though 
w5tii  dfin^Tiished  prominence, 
through  comparison  with  the 
Buffalo-moth,  in  all  sections.  They  are  cosmopolitan  in- 
sects, having  been  carried  in  clothes  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  no  one  of  them  is  indigenous  in  the  United 
States,  so  far  as  we  know.  The  greatest  confusion  existed 
until  within  recent  years  as  to  the  proper  nomenclature 
of  the  species  noted  for  their  damage  in  this  country,  and 
as  a  striking  example  I  may  state  that  Dr.  Packard,  in  his 
well-known  "Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects,"  under  the  head 
of  "The  Common  Clothes-moth,"  describes  the  larva,  case 
and  pupa  of  one  species,  the  moth  of  a  second,  and  gives  it 
the  name  of  a  third.  Some  yeara  ago  I  sent  a  number  of 
specimens  to  Lord  Walsingham  of  Merton  Hall,  England,  a 
world-famous  authority  upon  these  small  insects,  and  cleared 
up,  with  his  assistance,  the  confusion  then  existing.  About 
the  same  time  Prof.  C.  H.  Femald,  then  of  Orono,  Maine, 
now  of  Amherst,  Mass.,  also  performed  the  same  task  with 
Lord  Walsingham's  assistance. 

From  these  investigations  we  learn  that  there  are  three 
distinct  species  of  clothes-moths  common  in  this  country, 
all  of  which  are  of  European  origin.  They  are  somewhat 
similar  in  the  larva  and  pupa  states  and  all  lay  minute 
pale  yellowish  ovoid  eggs  or  nits  on  the  stuffs  which  they 
attack  and  injure ;  but  they  differ  somewhat  in  the  moth 


Fig,  j.~  Tinta enlarged(origIn«t)— adult ;  b,  larva ;  c,  larva  In  case, 

or  imago  state.  The  statements  of  habits  which  are  here 
given  are  for  temperate  regions ;  in  more  southern  regions 
and  in  houses  kept  uninterruptedly  warm  by  furnace  or 
steam  heat  there  is  danger  of  continued  injury  during 
winter,  and  an  increased  number  of  generations,  where  or- 
dinarily in  more  northern  regions  there  is  cessation  of  in- 
jury during  the  cold  season. 

The  common  case-making  species  is  properly  called  Tinea 
peUionella  Linn.  The  species  which  makes  a  gallery  of  the 
substance  on  which  it  is  at  work  should  be  known  as  T^nea 
tapttzeUa  Linn-,  while  the  third  species,  which  does  not  make 
a  case,  but  in  transforming  constructs  a  cocoon  by  webbing 
together  bits  of  tlie  substance  upon  which  it  feeds  should  be 
called  Tineola  biselliella  Hummel. 

Ferh.ips  the  commonest  of  these  in  more  northern  regions 
is  the  case-bearing  species  (71  peUitmella),  shown  at  Fig.  1. 


Its  habits  may  thus  briefly  be  stated :  The  small  light  brown 
moths,  distinguished,  as  shown  at  la,  by  the  darker  spots  at 
intervals  on  the  wings,  begin  to  appear  in  May  and  are  occa- 
sionally seen  flitting  about  as  late  as  August.  They  pair  and 
the  female  then  searches  for  suitable  places  for  the  deposition 
of  her  eggs,  working  her  way  into  dark  corners  and  deep  into 
the  folds  of  garments,  apparently  choosing  by  instinct  the 
least  conspicuous  places.  From  these  eggs  hatch  the  white, 
soft-bodied  larvas  (see  Fig.  ib),  each  of  which  begins  imme- 
diately to  make  a  case  for  itself  from  the  fragments  of  the 
cloth  upon  which  it  feeds.  The  case  is  in  the  shape  of  a  hol- 
low roll  or  cylinder  and  the  interior  is  lined  with  silk  (see  Fig. 
ic).  As  they  grow  they  enlarge  these  cases  by  adding  ma- 
terial to  either  end  and  by  inserting  gores  down  the  sides 
which  they  slit  open  for  the  purpose.  The  larva  reaches  its 
full-growth  toward  winter  and  then,  crawling  into  some  yet 
more  protected  spot,  remains  there  torpid  through  the  winter 
within  its  case,  which  is  at  this  time  thickened  and  fastened  at 

either  end  with  silk. 
I  have  known  these 
lar\'£e  in  autumn  to 
leave  the  carpet  upon 
which  ibey  had  fed, 
drag  their  heavy 
cases  up  a  1 5-foot  wall 
and  fasten  them  in 
the  angle  of  the  cor- 
nice of  the  ceiling. 
The  transformation 
to  pupa  takes  place 
FUt.  a -£«.A«w.w-enianred  (original),    ^jthin  the  case  the 

following  spring  and  the  moths  soon  afterward  issue.  Sudi 
is  the  lile  round  of  the  first  species.  It  feeds  in  all  woolen 
cloths  and  also  in '  hair-cloth,  furs  and  feathers.  Curiously 
enough  a  little  parasite  sotnetimes  enters  the  house  and  lays 
its  eggs  in  the  destructive  larvae.  The  accompanying  draw- 
ing (Fig.  2)  was  made  from  specimens  received  from  Michigan. 
It  may  be  known  as  Exochus  iin^. 

The  next  species— TXwo/b  biseffielM— makes  no  case,  but, 
when  ready  to  transform  constructs  a  cocoon  mainly  from 
fragments  of  the  material  upon  which  it  has  been  feeding.  It 
spins  a  certain  amount  of  silk,  however,  wherever  it  goes: 
It  is  the  most  common 
species  at  Washing- 
ton, and  so  far  as  ray 
experience  goes  in  the 
Southern  States  it  is 
generally  fond  of  the 
same  substances  upon 
which  the  former  feeds 
and  is  quite  as  vora- 
cious. A  curious  in- 
stance was  brought  to         i?-  "  "  £ 

my  attention  in  1884,  Fig.  3.— 7Vif«>/aWM//W/a— enIanred{orisinaD— * 

in  which  a  large  stock         '    ^"^  ■  ^'  ''"P''^  P"!*-*""". 

of  feather  dusters  was  completely  ruined  by  this  species,  while 
I  have  often  had  fine  camel's-hair  brushes  ruined  by  it  when 
they  have  been  left  lying  loose  in  drawers.  Its  life  round  is 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  species  just  described,  but  it  is 
commonly  believed  that  there  is  more  than  one  generation 
annually  in  southern  latitudes.  The  parent  moth  (Fig.  3a)  is 
of  a  delicate  straw-color  and  has  no  black  spots.  The  larva 
is  shown  at  3*  and  at  y.  I  have  figured  the  cocoon  with  the 
empty  pupa-skin  protruding  from  its  extremity. 

The  moth  of  Tinea  /apefu//a-^the  last  species — is  readily 
distinguished  from  the  others  by  the  fact  that  the  front  wings 
are  black  from  the  base  to  the  middle,  and  white  beyond. 
The  white  portion  is  often  clouded  with  dark  gray.  The 
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habits  of  this  species  are  much  the  same  as  in  the  others  ex- 
cept that  the  larva  forms  for  itself  a  silken  gallery  mixed  with 

fragmeqts  of  cloth  and 


thus  destroys  much 
more  material  than  it 
needs  for  food.   It  re- 
mains hidden  within 
some  part  of  the  gal- 
lery and   retreats  to 
another  portion  when 
ns.4.— 7VM«i/a>«fM//a-eitlaiged  Mi^l).  alarmed.  Ittransforms 
to  pupa  without  other  covering'  than  the  gallery  affords.  This 
is  probably  the  species  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  referred  to  in 
Holy  Writ.    The  moth  is  shown  at  Fig.  4. 

And  now  as  to  the  question  of  remedies ;  During  the  latter 
part  of  May  or  early  in  June  a  vigorous  campaign  should  be 
entered  upon.  All  carpets,  clothes,  cloth-covered  furniture, 
furs,  and  rugs  should  be  thoroughly  shaken  and  aired,  and,  if 
possible,  exposed  to  the  sunlight  as  long  as  practicable.  If 
the  house  is  badly  infested  or  if  any  particular  article  is  sup- 
posed to  be  badly  infested,  a  free  use  of  benzine,  in  the 
manner  mentioned  in  my  last  article,  will  be  advbable.  All 
floor  cracks  and  dark  closets  should  be  sprayed  with  this  sub- 
stance. Too  much  pains  cannot  be  taken  to  destroy  every 
moth  and  every  egg  and  every  newly-hatched  larva,  for  im- 
munity for  the  rest  of  the  year  depends  largely — almost  en- 
tirely—upon the  thoroughness  with  which  the  work  of  exter- 
mination is  carried  on  at  this  time.  The  benzine  spray  will 
kill  the  insect  in  every  stage,  and  it  is  one  of  the  few  sub- 
stances which  will  destroy  the  egg.  I  would,  however,  repeat 
the  caution  as  to  its  inflammability.  No  light  should  be 
brought  into  a  room  in  which  it  has  been  used  until  after  a 
thorough  airing  and  until  the  odor  is  almost  dissipated. 

The  proper  packing  away  of  furs  and  winter  clothing 
through  the  summer  is  a  serious  matter.  A  great  deal  of  un- 
necessary expenditure  in  the  way  of  cedar  chests  and  cedar 
wardrobes  and  various  compounds  in  the  way  of  powders  has 
been  urged  by  writers  on  these  pests.  But  experience  fully 
proves  that  after  a  thorough  treatment  in  May  or  June,  gar- 
ments may  be  safely  put  away  for  the  rest  of  the  season  with 
no  other  protection  than  wrapping  them  closely  m  stiff  paper, 
to  preclude  infection  through  some  belated  female.  My  as- 
sistant, Mr.  L.  O.  Howard,  tells  me  of  an  excellent  plan  which 
he  has  adopted.  He  buys  for  a  small  sum  from  his  tailor  a 
number  of  paste-board  boxes  in  which  they  deliver  suits,  and 
his  wife  carefully  folds  and  packs  away  all  clothes,  gumming 
a  strip  of  wrapping  paper  around  the  edge  of  the  cover  so  as 
to  leave  no  crack.  These  boxes  will  last  for  a  life-time  with 
careful  use.  Others  use  for  the  same  purpose  ordinary  paper 
flour  sacks  or  linen  pillow-cases,  which  answer  well.  The 
success  of  these  means  depends  entirely  on  the  thoroughness 
of  the  preliminary  work.  Camphor,  tobacco,  naphthaline  and 
other  strong  odorants  are  only  partial  repellants  and  without 
the  precautions  urged  are  of  little  avail. 

Cloth-covered  furniture  which  is  in  constant  use  will  not  be 
harmed,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  cloth-lined  carriages. 
Where  such  furniture  is  stored  away  or  kept  unused  in  a  dark 
room  or  where  the  carriages  are  left  in  a  dark  coach-house 
through  the  summer,  at  least  two  sprayings  with  benzine,  say 
once  in  June  and  once  about  August  i,  will  be  advisable. 
Another  plan  which  will  act  as  a  protection  in  such  cases  is 
to  sponge  the  cloth  linings  and  covers,  on  both  sides  where 
possible,  with  a  dilute  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  al- 
cohol made  just  strong  enough  not  to  leave  a  white  mark  on 
a  black  feather. 

The  illustrations  in  this  article  are  taken  in  advance  from 
Insect  Lifey  the  periodical  bulletin  of  the  Division  of  Ento- 
mology, United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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EASTER  U  THE  OLBEir  TIME. 

Old  Wats  That  do  Not  Altogether  Die  Out. 

£NT  is  and  has  always  been  a 
gray  time ;  everything  is  subdued 
and  serious,  and  there  is  a  sort  of 
repression  in  the  very  air,  as  if  the 
world  waited  expectantly.  It  is  a 
saying  with  English  Church  people 
that  Ash  Wednesday  is  the  cold- 
est, dreariest  day  in  the  year,  and 
truly  the  atmosphere  seldom  con- 
tradicts the  opinion.  How  glori- 
ous by  contrast  is  the  day  when  all 
the  dull  tints  and  solemn  chants 
are  cast  aside  and  tone,  color,  and 
ha|^  thoughts  merge  into  the 
grand  triumphal  anthem  in  which 
nature  and  humanity  express  re- 
lief from  the  strains  of  chill  winter 
and  joy  in  receiving  spring. 
It  is  an  old  superstition  that  the  sun  dances  upon  Easter 
mornings  and  that  anyone  who  rises  at  four  o'clock  and  looks 
toward  the  East  can  see  the  marvelous  jig.  There  are  per- 
sons living  who  will  stake  their  veracity  upon  having  wit- 
nessed this  sight,  but  the  writer  cannot  personally  avouch 
more  than  that  she  has  seen  the  sun's  flection  quiver  in  a 
pan  of  water. 

The  word  Easter  is  taken  from  the  Saxon  "  Oster,"  mean- 
ing to  rise,  and  in  every  possible  way  is  the  idea  of  a  resurrec- 
tion shown  forth,  at  this  time,  even  to  the  practice  anciently 
followed  in  Engl<md  of  putting  out  all  the  fires  and  lighting 
them  on  Easter-eve  from  consecrated  flints  preserved  in  the 
churches  especially  for  this  purpose.  It  was  popularly  sup- 
posed that  the  holy  Are  thus  obtained  would  avert  storms. 

Upon  Easter-eve,  called  Holy  Saturday,  great  preparations 
were  made  for  the  coming  feast.  Trifles,  clotted-cream,  green 
sauce,  and  eggs  were  set  forth  in  great  array.  But  woe  unto 
the  luckless  mortal  who  tasted  of  anything  before  sundown 
of  Easter-eve. 

A  last  century  custom  at  Oxford  was  to  have  the  first  dish 
brought  in  on  Easter  day  consist  of  a  red  herring,  arranged 
by  the  cook  to  represent  a  man  riding  on  horseback  and  set 
in  a  salad.  And  they  ate  gammon  and  spinach  also,  to  show 
their  abhorrence  of  Judaism. 

The  North  of  England  as  well  as  Ireland  teemed  with 
singular  usages.  In  Yorkshire  the  young  men  of  the  villages 
had  a  custom  of  taking  off  the  girls'  buckles  on  Easter  Mon- 
day and  on  Tuesday  the  girls  returned  the  compliment  by 
depriving  them  of  theirs.  On  Wednesday  they  were  re- 
deemed by  little  forfeits,  and  this  occasioned  a  feast,  in  which 
the  Tansy  cake  played  a  part.  It  was  made  from  butter, 
sugar,  sherry,  cream,  and  tansies,  a  bitter  herb  used  by  the 
Jews  at  their  Passover  to  purge  from  sin.  It  was  certainly 
good  for  indigestion  and  particularly  beneficial  to  the  stomach 
in  the  spring. 

At  one  time  it  was  usual  to  divide  two  great  cakes  in 
the  churches  between  the  young  people,  but  in  1645  Parlia- 
ment ordered  instead  that  the  cake-money  should  be  spent 
for  bread  for  the  poor.  In  this  case  the  French  mandate  was 
turned  around  and  those  who  could  not  get  cakes  took  bread. 

But  the  young  people  consoled  themselves  in  many  ways. 
One  of  the  queer  sports  in  vogue  was  "heaving,"  or  lifting 
persons  bodily  and  carrying  them  about,  after  which  a  forfeit 
was  claimed.  The  Plant^net  king,  Edgar  Longshanks, 
himself  set  the  fashion,  by  suffering  his  gentlemen  to  lay 
hands  upon  him,  and  the  country  people  followed  suit  enthu- 
siastically.  On  Monday  the  women  "  heave  "  the  men  and  on 
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Tuesday  the  men  "  heave  **  the  women.  We  may  well  imagine 
that  it  was  an  affair  of  gallantry  with  the  young  and  hand- 
some and  of  speculation  with  the  homely.  Cherry-lipped 
damsels  doubtless  had  to  complain  of  many  "chaps,"  and 
ancient,  spiky  maidens  parted  with  their  very  best  pinchbeck 
ear-rings  for  the  privilege  of  being  hoisted  for  a  little  while 
on  the  men's  shoulders. 

The  Crusaders  found  "  heaving"  among  the  Orientals  and 
liked  it  well  enough  to  bring  it  home.  Strangely  enough,  in 
accordance  with  the  habit  we  have  of  yielding  our  worn-out 
sports  to  our  children,  there  has  survivea  in  the  nursery  a 
remnant  of  this  play  in  the  game  of  "making  a  chair"  with 
crossed  hands  "to  carry  my  lady  to  London." 

"Going-a-pudding-pieing"  was  a  Kentish  custom  which 
prevailed  laie  in  the  present  century.  The  young  people 
went  about  in  groups  and  ate  this  delicacy  in  public  houses 
and  drank  cherry-beer  with  it.  The  "pudding-pie"  was  flat 
like  our  modem  cheese-cake,  made  with  a  raised  crust,  filled 
with  custard  and  sprinkled  with  currants. 

All  through  Lent  no  good  Christian  dared  eat  an  egg,  and 
this  denial  made  them  the  most  coveted  dainty  of  Easter  Day. 
They  were  served  in  every  style  at  table,  and  made  the  prom- 
inent token  of  the  holiday.  In  Russia  they  were  used  as  a 
sort  of  presentation  card,  Easter  day  being  set  apart  for  visit- 
ing, and  every  guest  presenting  his  host  with  a  dyed  egg. 

The  fashion  of  dyeing  eggs  is  of  course  "as  old  as  the 
hills."  Red  seems  to  have  been  everywhere  the  favorite 
color,  though  among  the  rich  they  were  often  silvered  and 
gilded. 

The  boys  of  Solway  Frith  used  to  hoard  their  eggs  during 
the  forty  days*  fast,  and  on  Easter  Monday  go  about "  knock- 
ing" with  their  companions,  just  as  boys  do  nowadays.  The 
unbroken  egg  in  the  contest  became  "cock"  of  one,  two,  or 
three,  according  to  the  number  it  shattered,  and  if  it  smashed 
an  egg  which  was  itself  a  "cock  "  it  added  the  luckless  one's 
previously  gained  honors  to  its  own. 

It  is  singular  that  the  very  same  method  we  use  now  to 
color  eggs  was  in  vogue  several  hundred  years  ago.  ■  In  the 
stone  floored  kitchens  of  medieval  England  white-aproned 
maids,  harried  by  waiting  youngsters,  used  to  immerse  the 
eggs  in  hot  water  and  score  names  and  dates  upon  them  with 
pointed  bits  of  tallow,  after  which  they  were  put  into  the  dye- 
kettle,  and  came  out  with  the  letters  shining  from  their  beds 
of  color. 

How  ingenious  we  used  to  think  our  father  when  he 
scratched  our  names  on  the  dyed  eggs  with  his  pen-knife, 
maybe  adding  the  picture  of  a  hen.  And  yet  in  an  ancient 
volume  we  see  this  very  same  process  gravely  advocated  as 
superior  to  the  tallow  writing. 

In  Cumberland  many  of  these  "  Pashe  e^s  "  are  preserved 
still,  and  a  curious  record  they  present.  The  "  Pace  Eg^r's 
song  "  is  still  heard  in  the  North  and  runs  thus : 

Here's  two  or  thrM  jolly  bojrs,  all  of  one  miDd, 

We  have  come  a  jiace-eaiiV)  and  hope  3roa*ll  prove  kind, 

I  hope  yoaH  prove  kind  with  your  eggs  and  strong  beer 

And  we'll  come  no  more  ncftr  you  until  next  year. 

The  egg  is  as  much  an  association  with  Easter  as  is  the 
goose  with  Christmas,  and  even  the  ancient  view  of  it  is  pre- 
served In  our  Easter  cards  when  it  is  frequently  made  the 
symbol  of  the  Resurrection.  The  Eg3rptians  considered  it  as 
a  sacred  emblem  of  the  redemption  of  mankind  after  the 
Deluge,  and  the  Jews  adopted  it  and  used  it  at  the  Passover 
feast. 

The  parsons  of  Warwickshire  must  have  kept  many  bens, 
for  we  read  that  it  was  once  customary  for  the  young  men  to 
catch  a  hare  and  bring  it  to  the  parson  before  ten  o'clock  on 
Monday,  when  he  was  bound  to  give  them  a  calf's  head  and 
a  hundred  eggs  for  their  breakfast 


The  cleigy  universally  relaxed  their  dignity  on  this  feast 
day,  and  the  churches,  which  were  also  the  theaters  of  ancient 
times,  were  temporarily  given  up  to  the  people's  enterl.iin- 
raent.  Of  course  the  performances  had  a  symbolical  and 
ecclesiastical  character,  but  that  did  not  detract  from  their 
jollity,  and  if  the  good  Bishops  who  played  at  hand-ball  on 
the  green,  did  it  symbolically,  the  inferior  clergy  were  none 
the  less  grateful  nor  the  people  less  edified. 

They  set  an  example  which  has  been  followed  by  enthusi- 
asts even  down  to  the  present  time,  although  they  wot  not  of 
their  authority  for  the  play.  At  the  Royal  Observatory, 
London,  the  boys  and  girls  still  pull  each  other  down  hill,  and 
in  our  own  Capitol  city,  Washington,  the  White  House  lot 
has  been  given  over  from  time  immemorial  to  the  children's 
use  on  Easter  Monday,  and  they  gather  there  in  troops  to 
"  roll  eggs." 

And  we  still  eat "  hot  cross  buns  "  on  Easter  Sunday  (those 
of  us  who  have  preserved  the  mysterious  formula)  and  pur- 
chase "  aniline  dyes "  to  transmute  our  pearls  into  colored 

jewels  for  our*  children  to  knock,  or,  as  they  say — "pick." 
Old  ways  do  not  altogether  die  out,  after  all. 

—Flonnu  H,  Brtnon, 


Original  In  Goou  Housekebping. 

A  BBEAH  OF  THE  HAT. 

I  dreamed  that  the  trailing  arbutus 

Grew  thick  on  the  slope  of  the  hill, 
Where  oft  when  a  child  I  had  wandered. 

My  little  print  apron  to  fill. 

The  nest  of  young  rooks  in  the  tree-top. 

The  slow,  solemn  song  in  the  pine, 
And  heart-vistas  fairer  and  sweeter 

Than  flowers  on  the  blossoming  vine. 

The  blue  of  the  sky  in  the  clearing, 

The  river's  broad  ripple  and  gleam, 
Were  warp  that  fond  memory's  shutde 

Wove  into  the  woof  of  my  dream. 

Hope  whispered  that  h^ly  they  lingered, 
Those  days  with  yonth's  benison  blest. 

On  the  hill  with  the  trailing  arbutus. 
The  tree  and  the  song  and  the  nesL 

But  over  the  place  where  I  sought  them 

The  briars  grew  ragged  and  tall, 
And  through  the  brown  tangle  went  running 

The  stony  gray  length  oi  a  wall. 

No  more  sang  the  wind  through  the  branches 

Like  waves  from  a  bodiless  sea, 
F5r  long  since  the  axe  of  the  wood-man 

Was  laid  at  the  root  of  the  tree. 

On  the  vines  of  the  trailing  arbutus 

A  few  puny  blossoms  I  found ; 
The  nest,  of  its  fledgelings  forsaken. 

Lay  empty  and  torn  on  the  ground. 

Aye,  gone  was  the  place  I  had  dreamed  of, 

The  hot  tears  flowed  over  at  last : 
Where  the  child  had  dreanied  of  the  future 

The  woman  remembered  the  past. 

If  this  be  the  price  of  thy  bauble, 

Oh  Fame,  'tis  too  dear  for  the  prize, 
If  this  be  the  gamer  of  wisdom 

Oh  would  that  I  ne'er  had  grown  wise. 

Hoiir  oft  in  the  chaplet  of  laurel 

A  spray  of  the  cypress  is  twined. 
How  often  the  flowers  that  we  dream  of 

Are  fairer  than  those  that  we  find. 

—Aiiee  O,  £>arimg. 

As  thy  days  thy  strength  shall  be, 
This  should  be  enough  for  thee; 
He  who  knows  thy  frame  will  spare 
Burdens  more  than  thou  canst  bear. 

—Frautts  RidUy  HmvtrgoL 
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GOOD  HOIT8BKEBPING  PKXZBS. 

For  Best  Pmpsre  on  No.  1,  Fish;  No.  2,  Esfls;  No.  3t  Hens 
and  Chickens;  No.  4-,  Potatoes;  No.  B,  Beans. 
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Their  Preservation,  Cooking,  Serving  and  Eating. 

GGS  are  most  invaluable  food  for 
they  contain  all  that  is  required 
for  building;  up  and  maintaining 
ihe  body.  The  white  of  an  egg 
is  almost  pure  albumen  and 
water  while  the  yolk,  the  richer 
part,  consists  of  albumen  with 
minute  particles  of  oil  in  it — and 
small  amounts  of  salts.  Albu- 
men, which  is  54.3  carbon,  7.1 
hydrogen,  15.8  nitrogen,  21.0  oxy- 
gen and  1.8  sulphur,  exists  in 
the  btowi  in  the  proportion  of 
seventy-five  parts  to  one  thou- 
sand, in  less  quantities  in  the 
lymph  and  chyle,  juices  formed 
in  the  process  of  digestion,  and  in  trifling  amounts  in  other 
juices  of  the  body.  To  supply  this  albumen  in  the  body  it  is 
necessary  to  use  aliments  that  contain  it.  That  group  of 
foods,  of  which  eggs  are  the  foremost,  are  called  albuminoids. 
The  characteristic  common  to  all  is  that  they  ail  contain 
nitrogen,  an  important  element  in  the  body.  Eggs  which  are 
easy  of  digestion,  both  when  raw  and  properly  cooked,  are 
never  too  costly  a  food /^r«.  The  pure  nutriment  in  them 
is  one-third  of  their  entire  bulk  while  that  in  beef  is  only  one- 
quarter  and  that  of  oysters  one-eighth  their  respective  bulks. 
So  that  with  eggs  at  twenty-five  cents  a  dozen,  round  steak  at 
sixteen  cents  and  mutton  chops  at  twenty  cents  a  pound  both 
food  and  money  are  saved  by  eating  the  eggs. 

The  price  of  eggs  varies  greatly  during  a  twelve*month 
and  the  economical  housewife  governs  her  use  of  them  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  old  woman's  recipe  for  ginger-bread,"  When 
eggs  is  cheap  I  use  more  and  when  eggs  is  dear  I  use  less." 
During  cold  weather,  eggs  are  scarce  and  dear,  but  gradually 
the  yield  becomes  more  plentiful  and  from  spring  till  into  the 
fall  again  there  is  rarely  any  doubt  but  what  eggs  are  both  a 
cheap  and  nutritious  food. 

Various  artificial  means  are  resorted  to  to  bridge  over  the 
time  of  temporary  famine  and,  if  one  can  secure  fresh  eggs  in 
anyway,  some  one  method  of  "  packing  down"  may  be  used 
and  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  as  well  as  some  money  can  be 
saved  by  the  housewife.  But  be  sure  that  the  eggs  for  this 
treatment  are  fresh.  Success  can  not  follow  with  half  stale 
eggs. 

TO  TELL  IP  EGGS  ARE  FRESH. 

Hold  the  egg  to  the  light  and  look  through  it,  Fresh  eggs 
are  more  transparent  in  the  cenfer— old  eggs  at  the  ends. 

Or,  dissolve  a  tablespoonful  of  salt  in  a  quart  of  water. 
Good  eggs  will  sink ;  indifferent  ones  will  swim  aixd  bad  eggs 
float  in  this  solution. 

Or,  shake  the  eggs  gently  at  your  ear.  If  3rou  hear  a  gur- 
gle or  thud  the  egg  is  bad. 

TO  PACK  DOWN  EGGS. 

I. — Put  one  pint  of  salt  and  a  pound  of  quicklime  into  three 
gallons  of  water.  Stir  it  well  and  let  it  stand  ten  days  before 
putting  in  the  eggs.  Put  them  in,  a  few  at  a  time,  and,  if 
they  rise  to  the  top,  add  more  water,  as  the  lime-water  is  too 
strong  and  will  cook  the  eggs.   £^gs  so  treated  will  keep  a. 


year,  but  can  not  be  cooked  in  their  shells  as  the  Ume  seals 
the  shell  and  will  cause  it  to  burst  when  heated. 

II.— Pack  eggs  in  layers,  small  end  down,  in  bran,  com 
meal,  saw  dust  or  oats.  The  bran  and  oats  are  the  least 
liable  to  gather  moisture. 

Ill — ^Wrap  each  egg  in  paper  (news  paper  will  do)  as 
oranges  are  in  their  crates,  then  pack  in  layers.  Take  care 
there  is  no  break  in  the  paper  or  slackness  in  the  twisted 
ends  and  the  eggs  will  keep  three  months. 

IV.  — Cover  each  egg  with  a  coating  of  a  mixture  of  bees- 
wax and  olive  or  cotton-seed  oil ;  using  one-third  wax  to  two- 
thirds  oil. 

V.  — Grease  with  linseed  oil  and  pack  in  bran  or  coarse  salt 
The  eg^,  when  "  packed  down,"  should  in  all  cases  be 

kept  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 

The  albumen  of  egg  coagulates  at  160  degrees  of  heat  and, 
when  the  boiling  point,  212  degrees,  is  reached,  it  becomes 
insoluble.  At  160  degrees  the  albumen  whitens,  but  remains 
tender  and  delicate  and  perfectly  digestible. 

An  egg  properly  cooked  is,  then,  one  which  has  not  been 
subjected  to  too  great  heat.  The  simplest  method  is  boiling, 
which  is  best  done  by  pouring  boiling  water  into  a  sauce-pan, 
then,  drawing  to  one  side  of  the  range  that  it  may  not  quite 
boil  and,  putting  the  egg  in,  cover  and  let  stand  ten  minutes. 
The  heat  will  thus  thoroughly  penetrate  the  entire  e^  and 
make  it  thick  and  creamy  like  a  custard.  The  poached  egg 
is  merely  egg  boiled  without  its  shell  and  the  greatest  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  water  in  which  it  is  cooked  is  a  little 
below  the  boiling  point.  Violent  boiling  not  ortly  tears  the 
egg  to  pieces  while  cooking,  but  makes  it  tough  and  indiges- 
tible. When  properly  cooked  in  a  £/ean  sauce-pan  and  dain- 
tily served  on  slices  of  toast,  poached  e^:s  are  a  delicious 
meal  for  the  invalid,  the  child  or  the  working  adult. 

Besides  the  soft-boiled  or  poached  eggs  there  are  many  vari- 
ations in  the  preparation  of  eggs  and  the  following  recipes  are 
among  the  best  and  most  palatable.  When  hard-boiled  eggs 
are  used  (soft-boiled  ones  left  from  breakfast  can  be  re-boiled 
hard)  their  digestiblity  is  greatly  aided  by  boiling  .a  long 
while— usually  two  hours. 

EGGS  FOR  BREAKFAST  AND  LUNCHEON. 
Baked  Bgga. 

Drop  one  at  a  time  oa  to  a  buttered  plate,  being  careful  not 
to  break  the  yolk,  till  the  plate  is  ful).  Sprinkle  a  little  salt  and 
pepper  on  each  with  a  bit  of  butter.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  till  the 
whites  are  "  set." 

A  good  variaticm  of  this  dish  can  be  made  by  covering  the  plate 
first,  with  a  mixture  of  moistened  cracker«nimbs  and  chopped 
ham,  veal,  chicken  or  mutton  and,  then  making  hoUows  in  the 
mince,  drop  an  e^  in  each.  Season  and  bake  as  before.  Or,  put 
each  egg  into  a  deep  earthen  sauce-plate,  first  heated,  and  bake 
separately. 

EgEfS  Poached  In  Oil. 

Put  olive  or  cotton-seed  oil  into  the  "spider"  and  when  hot, 
just  below  boilii^,  drop  the  egg  in  carefully  and  cook  away  from 
the  hottest  fire  till  the  whites  are  "  set." 

Poached  eggs  are  better  with  a  little  sauce  which  can  be 
made  from  a  trifle  of  "left-over  gravy,"  broth  or  stock.  A 
simple  sauce  which  forms  the  basis  of  many,  each  seasoned 
according  to  the  family  taste,  is  made  of  half  a  cupful  of 
boiling  water,  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  any  kind  of 
gravy  or  broth,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Put  all  into  a  sauce- 
pan over  the  fire  and  just  before  it  boils  thicken  with  a  table- 
spoonful  of  fiour,  rubbed  smooth  in  a  little  cold  water.  Boil 
all  for  a  moment,  continually  stirring,  and  add  a  half  table- 
spoonful  of  butter.  Pour  over  the  poached  eggs  when  hot. 
Chopped  parsley  or  pickles  can  be  added  just  before  pouring 
on  the  eggs.  Substituting  the  yolks,  beaten  lightly,  of  one  to 
four  eggs,  as  the  amount  of  sauce  would  require,  in  place  of 
the  butter,  and  seasoning  with  one  teaspoonful  of  vinegar 
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makes  a  toothsome  sauce.  Care  should  be  taken  to  pour  the 
hot  gravy  and  water  slowly  on  to  the  yolks  that  they  may  not 
curdle.  A  mushroom  sauce  is  made  by  using  the  water 
in  canned  mushrooms  in  place  of  the  gravy,  having  first 
fried  a  bit  of  onion,  brown,  in  the  sauce-pan.  Then  proceed- 
as  before,  allowing  two  or  three  whole  mushrooms  for  each 
egg.  Poached  eggs  are  very  nice,  too,  with  a  mince  of  beef, 
ham  or  chicken,  or  even  with  a  hash  of  equal  parts  of  corned 
beef  and  boiled  potatoes.  Heat  the  mince  well  in  a  sauce- 
pan, moistening  it  with  a  beaten  egg,  a  little  melted  butter 
and  seasoning  to  taste  with  salt  and  pepper.  Then  make  a 
thick  layer  of  the  mince  on  a  platter  and  put  the  eggs  on  it. 
Scrambled  Eggrs. 

Break  the  eggs  into  a  dish,  but  do  not  beat  them.  Put  a  small 
piece  of  butter  into  the  sauce-pan  and  when  it  is  hot,  pour  in  the 
eggs.  Stir  constantly,  just  aside  from  the  hottest  fire  and  cook 
about  three  minutes.  Too  long  cooking  will  make  the  "  scramble  " 
tough  and  hard.  Sprinkle  with  a  little  salt  and  pepper  and  serve 
alone  or  on  toasted,  buttered  bread. 

The  few  peas,  the  tip  ends  of  asparagus  or  the  little  tomato 
left  from  3resterday's  dinner  can  be  used  by  mixing  in  just 
before  putting  the  eggs  into  the  sauce-pan,  or  any  bit  of  cold 
meat  or  fish,  well  minced.  If  there  is  a  cupful  of  gravy 
(chicken  is  the  best)  at  hand,  pour  that  on  the  egg  just  be- 
fore cooking  and  you  will  have  another  palatable  variation  of 
the  plain  dish. 

A  rich  and  nutritious  dish  is  made  by  adding  to  the  eggs, 
ready  to  scramble,  one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  four  of  sweet 
cream  and  .one  of  slock ;  these  latter  being  sufficient  for 
four  eggs.  Cook  as  in  plain  "  scramble,"  but  draw  from  the 
fire  when  it  begins  to  thicken  and  beat  till  thick  and  light 

Eflrgs  with  ChasM. 

Take  two  tablespoonfuls  of  bread  cmmbs,  the  same  of  cheese, 
one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  a  pinch  of  salt,  pepper  and  grated 
nutmeg  and  the  yolks  of  three  e^;s.  Mix  all  together  and  bake 
in  a  shallow  dish  in  a  hot  oven.  When  lightly  browned  drop 
four  or  five  eggs  on  the  top  and,  sprinkling  these  with  a  little 
cheese  put  back  into  the  oven  until  they  are  "  set." 
Fried  Eggs. 

Put  into  the  frying-pan  a  half  tablespoonful  of  ham  fat,  lard  or 
butter  and  when  hot,  carefully  drop  in  the  eggs,  cooking  away 
from  the  hottest  fire.  When  the  ef^s  are  "  set  "  take  out  on  to  a 
hot  platter,  draining  off  all  the  iaX  possible.  When  ham  is  to  be 
served  too,  first  freshen  the  ham  by  pouring  on  to  it  hot  water 
once  or  twice.  Then  wipe  each  slice  and  put  into  the  hot  pan  and 
fry  till  well  done,  but  not  bard.  Then  fry  the  eg^  in  the  fat  left. 

If  you  have  great  dexterity  you  may  fry  your  eggs  as  round 
as  balls  by  putting  two  pounds  of  lard  into  a  deep  frying  ket- 
tle. Take  a  stick  and  stir  it  rapidly  till  it  is  like  a  whirlpool. 
Then  drop  one  egg  into  the  center  and  stir  quickly.  The 
whirling  will  make  the  egg  round  like  a  ball  and  it  will  keep 
hot  and  soft  half  an  hour  white  others  can  be  done.  Poached 
eggs  may  be  made  round  by  the  same  process  with  water. 
Hard  Boiled  Eggs. 

There  are  many  ways  of  preparing  hard-boiled  eggs,  which  for 
the  convenience  of  the  housewife  may  be  divided  into  two  sorts, 
those  in  which  the  ^[gs,  sliced  or  chopped,  are  mixed  with  some 
mince  or  sauce  and  baked,  and  those  where  the  yolks  are  taken 
out  and  mashed,  seasoned  and  returned  to  the  whites  and  served 
with  a  tauce,  or  plain.  The  simplest  manner  is  to  slice  five  eggs 
and  fill  a  pudding-dish  with  an  alternating  layer  of  them  and  bread 
crumbs.  A  sauce  is  then  made  of  half  of  a  cnirful  of  cream  (or 
milk  with  one  tablespoonful  .of  butter)  thickened  with  flour, 
rubbed  smooth  in  cold  milk,  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper  and  a 
little  chopped  onion  or  parsley.  This  is  boiled  for  two  minutes 
over  the  fire  in  a  sauce-pan  and  then  poured  over  the  prepared 
dish  and  the  whole  browned  in  the  oven. 

Chopped  meat  of  any  kind  or  flaked,  cold  halibut,  cod  or 
salmon  mingled  with  moist  bread  crumbs  and  put  into  the 
pudding  dish  with  layers  of  sliced,  boiled  eggs,  finished  with 


breadcrumbs  on  the  top  and  half  a  cupful  ■  of  milk,  poured 
over  and  baked  till  nicely  browned,  makes  a  delicious  and 
economical  dish. 

If  your  family  likes  curry  take  three  hard-boiled  eggs  and 
chop  the  whites  and  mash  the  yolks.  Put  a  tablespoonful  of 
butter  in  the  sauce-pan  and,  when  melted,  add  a  pinch  of  salt 
and  one  of  cayenne  pepper,  one-half  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
curry-powder  and  one  tablespoonfuf  of  milk.  Stir  well  and 
then  add  the  eggs.  Simmer  slowly  till  it  thickens,  but  stir 
constantly  lest  it  curdles.  Serve  on  hot,  buttered  toast.  Or, 
take  one  cupful  of  milk  and  cook  it  with  one  tablespooaful  of 
butter  and  one  of  cornstarch,  nibbed  smoothly  together. 
When  slightly  thickened  put  in  the  chopped  whites  and  a 
little  salt  and  pepper.  Put  toasted  bread  in  a  hot  dish  and 
pour  over  some  of  the  sauce,  then  add  a  layer  of  the  mashed 
yolks  and  so  on  till  all  is  used.  Stand  in  the  oven  a  moment 
before  eating. 

Many  pleasing  dishes  are  made  by  cutting  hard-boiled 
eggs  in  two  pieces,  lengthwise  or  through  the  shortest  way. 
The  yolk  is  removed,  mashed  finely  in  all  cases.  It  is  then 
mixed  with  chopped  ham  or  chicken  or  veal,  a  little  butter 
added  to  a  trifle  of  salt  and  pepper  for  seasoning.  The  whites 
are  then  refilled  and  placed  in  a  hot  dish  and  some  hot  gravy 
poured  over  or  served  cold  with  a  mayonnaise  dressing. 
Or,  the  yolks  may  be  mixed  with  equal  quantities  of  butter 
and  bread  crumbs,  slightly  moistened,  and  mixed  well 
together  with  one  yolk  (raw)  and  salt,  pepper  and  grated  nut- 
meg for  seasoning.  The  whites  when  refilled,  are  dipped  in 
beaten  egg  and  bread  crumbs  and  fried  in  hot  lard.  Another 
way  is  to  put  finely-chopped  onions,  parsley,  a  trifle  of  pepper 
and  salt  into  the  mashed  yolks  and  mix  with  equal  quantity 
bread  crumbs.  Fill  the  whites  with  the  mixture  and  brown  a 
little  in  the  oven. 

Cutting  the  boiled  eggs  in  halves,  take  out  the  yolks  and 
cut  off  a  bit  from  the  end  of  each  white  so  it  will  staod  up. 
Mash  the  yolks  well,  add  a  little  melted  butter  (a  teaspoonAil 
to  four  yolks  )  and  a  teaspoonful  of  vinegar,  a  quarter  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  pepper  and  mustard  and  half  of  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  sugar.  Fill  the  whites  with  this  mixture  and  stand  on 
a  platter,  trimmed  with  parsley  or  lettuce. 
Pickled  Egga. 

Take  e^fat  haid-boiled  eggs  and,  having  shelled  them,  stkfc 
four  cloves  in  each.  Heat  one  quart  of  vinegar  to  boiling  and  add 
a  teaspoonful  eadi  dt  salt,  pepper  and  mustard.  Put  the  eggs  into 
glass  fruit  jars  uid  pour  the  boiling  vin^ar  over  them  and  let 
stand  two  weeks.  Serve  sliced,  with  broiled  beef  steak  or 
mutton. 

OMELETS. 

No  more  palatable  or  healthful  way  of  preparing  eg^  can 
be  found  than  an  omelet  and  the  many  variations  upon  the 
plain  one  of  eggs  alone,  recommend  it  on  the  score  of  econ- 
omy. Any  small  bits  of  cold  meat,  kidneys,  smoked  beef, 
fish,  liver,  minced  herbs,  oysters,  cheese,  bits  of  asparagus, 
mushrooms,  tomatoes,  cauliflowers  and  artichokes  which 
every  housewife  often  has  left  on  her  hands  can  be  utilized. 
Each  meat  or  vegetable  should,  of  course,  be  cooked  and 
chopped  very  fine  and  either  stirred  into  the  omelet  just 
as  it  goes  to  cook  or  else  carefully  sprinkled  on  before  folding. 
A  redpe  for  the  plain  omelet  and  a  cheaper  substitate  are 
alone  given,  for  the  flavoring  and  ingredients  may  be  varied 
indefinitely,  but  the  principle  is  always  the  same.  Be  sure 
the  pan  is  perfectly  hot  and  dry  and  into  it  put  a  little  lard  or 
butter,  but  don't  let  it  bum  or  the  color  of  the  omelet  will  be 
spoiled. 
Plain  Omelet. 

Three  eggs,  yolks  and  whites,  ^waten  separately  and  very  l^t 
Beat  till  the  last  moment  before  pouring  into  the  pan  with  a  tea- 
spoonful of  milk  added.  As  soon  as  the  mnelet "  seta  **  pot  thejMB 
away  from  the  hottest  part  of  the  fire.  Slip  a  knife  oadeninA 
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and  when  the  omelet  is  nearly  firm  in  the  center  fold  over,  and 
when  Irg^ht  brown,  carefully  lift  on  to  a  hot  platter.  Salt  mixed 
with  the  eggs  prevents  their  rising  and  will  make  tiie  omelet  look 
flabby.  Add  the  sprinkle  of  salt  just  before  folding.  Two  or 
more  small  omelets,  are  much  easier  to  make  than  one  large  one 
which  is  bard  to  handle.  An  omelet  should  be  served  as  quickly 
as  possible,  as  it  grows  heavy  with  standing.  When  an  omelet  has 
been  made  it  can  be  dusted  with  sugar  and  neatly  striped  by  sing- 
ing with  a  hot  rod  and  then  a  small  quantity  of  Jamaica  mm 
may  be  poured  on  and  set  on  fire  when  on  the  table.  Spoon  some 
of  the  burning  rum  over  the  omelet,  blow  out  the  fire  and  serve. 

Cheaper  Omelet- 
Take  four  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  beaten  separately  and  very  light ; 
one  cupful  of  bread  crumbs  soaked  in  milk  and  beaten  soft; 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Add  the  bread  crumbs  at  the  last  mo- 
ment and  proceed  as  before.  This  will  make  a  large  omelet  and, 
although  not  so  delicate  as  one  made  of  eggs  alone,  it  has  the 
merit  of  not  falling  and  becoming  heavy  so  qnickly. 

EGGS  FOR  LimCHEON  AND  TEA. 

Although  many  of  the  recipes  already  given  are  equally 
suitable  for  luncheon  and  tea  where  a  "hearty"  dish  is 
wished,  there  are  yet  many  which  are  better  for  a  dainty 
lunch  or  for  a  relish  for  a  light  and  early  tea.  Foremost 
among  these  are  the  sweet  omelets.  This  omelet  is  made 
exactly  like  a  plain  omelet  with  addition  of  fruit  or  preserves, 
which  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  taste  and  are  put  into  the 
omelet  before  folding  or  stirred  in  just  before  cooking.  For 
apple  omelet  the  apples  should  be  first  pared  and  steamed 
and  then  pressed  through  a  sieve.  Peaches,  raspberries  and 
strawberries  should  also  be  pressed  through  a  sieve,  the 
peaches  being  pared.  Pineapples  and  oranges  should  be 
shredded  after  the  skins  are  removed  and,  when  canned  fruit  is 
used,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  put  in  too  much  of  the  juice. 
A  very  little  is  sufficient.  Sugar  is  to  be  added  to  the  fruit  to 
suit  the  household  taste  and  the  omelet  lightly  sprinkled 
with  sugar  before  serving. 

Omelet  Souffle. 

Butter  a  quart  pudding  dish  and  have  a  hot  oven  ready.  Beat 
the  whites  of  five  eggs  to  a  sti£E  froth,  beat  the  yolks  of  two  and 
add  them  to  the  whites,  then  add  three  tablespooofuls  of  powdered 
sugar  and  Juice  of  half  a  lemon.  Stir  all  together  and  quickly  put 
into  the  dish  and  bake  till  golden  brown.  Serve  quickly. 

EiTgn  with  Cheese. 

Beat  six  eggs  very  lightly,  yolks  and  whites  t<^ether.  Toast 
six  slices  of  bread,  cut  ofi  the  crusts,  and,  melt  a  little  butter 
in  the  sauce-pan  and  then  put  in  the  toast  and  spread  thickly  with 
cottage  cheese.  Pour  over  the  beaten  ^gs  and  when  it  all  browns, 
put  on  a  hot  platter  and  eat 
Puffed  Eggs. 

Beat  the  whites  of  six  eggs  very  stiff,  but  keep  the  yolks  whole. 
Melt  a  little  butter  in  a  frying-pan  and,  when  browned  a  little,  put 
in  carefully  one  of  the  yolks.  Cover  the  yolk  with  a  big  spooi^ul 
of  the  whites.  Repeat  for  each  egg. 
Snow  Bgga. 

Whites  of  eight  eggs  beaten  very  stiff;  yolks  of  the  same ;  one 
pint  of  fresh  milk  flavored  with  orange-flower  water  and  a  little 
grated  lemon  rind ;  powdered  sugar  to  taste,  beaten  into  the 
whites  of  the  eggs.  Boil  the  milk,  add  flavoring  when  the  milk  is 
hot.  When  the  milk  is  almost  to  boiling  drop  in  the  whites  in 
large  spoonfuls,  turning  over  carefully  so  they  will  swell.  Pile  the 
snow-balls  in  a  dish  when  done,  strain  the  milk,  sweeten  to  taste 
and  pour  into  it  the  yolks  and  cook  over  the  fire  until  creamy. 
Pour  the  custard  over  the  snow-balls  and  eat  either  hot  or  cold. 
Spanish  Golden  Foam. 

Take  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  beaten  with  as  much  cold  water  as 
the  six  egg-shells  will  hold,  sweeten  and  flavor  to  taste.  Cook 
over  a  slow 'fire,  but  do  not  let  it  boil.  When  it  thickens  take  from 
the  fire  and  let  it  cool.  Beat,  when  cold,  briskly  for  an  hour  and 
serve  in  custard  cups. 
Bsff  Salad. 

Take  four  bard-boiled  eggs,  sliced,  and  pour  over  them  a  plain 
dressing  of  three  parts  of  olive  oil,  one  of  vinegar,  a  saltspoonf  ul 


each  of  salt  and  pepper  and  a  sprinkle  of  mustard.  Put  into  the 
salad  bowl  with  lettuce  leaves.  Or  else  the  following  Cream  Salad 
Dressii^:  Biat  two  eggs  well,  add  one  teaspoonful  of  sugar 
one-half  of  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  mustard  and  then  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  vinegar  and  one  of  cream.  Place  all  in  a  bowl  in  a 
pan  of  boiling  water  and  stir  till  it  thickens  like  cream.  Use 
when  cold. 

CUSTARDS. 

Custards  are  a  time-honored  dish  for  tea,  and  may  be 
baked,  boiled  or  steamed.  But  in  making  them  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  hot  milk  should  always  be  poured  over  the 
eggs  and  not  the  eggs  into  it,  as  the  heat  will  often  make 
them  curdle,  as  itcooks.them  before  they  are  well  mingled 
with  the  milk.  Salt,  too,  will  make  egg  and  milk  curdle,  and 
in  boiled  custards  it  should  be  added  directly  after  taking 
from  the  fire.  A  pinch  of  soda  as  big  as  a  pea  should  always 
be  put  into  the  custard  for  a  pie,  and  for  the  many  delicious 
desserts  of  which  custard  forms  the  basis.  It  prevents  the 
troublesome  wheying  which  spoils  so  many  promising  dishes. 
Remember  that  a  custard  will  thicken  a  little  after  leaving 
the  fire,  so,  allow  for  that  in  your  cooking.  Never  try  to 
make  a  boiled  custard  except  in  a  double-boiler  or  in  an  im- 
provised one  of  a  pail  set  in  a  pan  of  boiling  water.  Allow 
two  eggs  for  each  pint  of  milk  though  in  time  of  famine  an 
ingenious  housekeeper  can  substitute  a  dessertspoonful  of 
com  starch,  wet  smooth  in  milk,  for  one  egg. 

plain  Boiled  Custard. 

Four  eggs,  one  quart  of  milk  with  apiece  of  soda  in  it,  one  cup- 
ful of  sugar,  salt  and  flavoring  to  taste.  Put  on  the  milk  and  sugar 
to  scald,  beat  the  eggs  thoroi^hly  and  pour  the  milk  on  them. 
Return  all  to  the  fire  and  cook  till  it  thickens  like  cream.  Remove 
and  then  add  salt  and  flavoring. 

Baked  Cuatard. 

The  same  quantities  may  be  used,  not  forgetting  the  soda  and 
salt,  which  cannot  be  added  afterward  in  this  case.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  until  well  set  in  the  center,  which  can  be  told  by 
running  in  a  broom  splint.  When  done  the  splint  comes  out 
clean.  Place  your  dish  or  dishes  in  a  larger  basin  with  a  little  hot 
water  in  it  and  your  custard  will  not  scorch.  Such  custards  may 
also  be  steamed  and  are  delicious,  but  need  more  time  to  cook. 

Floating  Island. 

This  is  a  favorite  dessert  with  the  children  of  the  household  and 
very  simple  to  make.  The  custard  proper,  is  cooked  by  boiling 
and  made  with  the  yolks  only.  The  whites  are  beaten  very  stiff 
and  then  slipped  in  to  a  pan  of  water  on  the  range  which  is  a  little 
below  boiling.  In  three  minutes  your  "island"  is  set  and  can 
be  ou-efully  skimmed  from  the  water  and  floated  on  the  yellow 
custard  ocean.  The  "island"  can  be  prettily  ornamented 
with  little  bits  of  currant  or  raspberry  jelly.  Infinite  are  the 
variations  which  can  be  made  with  the  custard  for  a  foundation 
out  of  rice,  tapioca,  sago  and  all  kinds  of  fruits,  but  neither  the 
reader's  time  or  the  writer's  space  will  permit  a  detailed  account 
of  each. 

EGGS  FOR  THE  INVALIDS  AND  LITTLE  ONES. 

Besides  the  soft-boiled  eg^,  the  poached  egg,  the  plain, 
fried  omelet  and  the  boiled  or  baked  custard,  there  are  yet 
many  ways  of  preparing  eggs  specially  fitted  to  restore  the 
failing  strength  or  tempt  the  feeble  appetite  of  the  family 
invalid  or  delicate  child.  First  and  foremost  may  be  men- 
tioned the  "beat-upers,"  as  they  are  called  by  two  genera- 
tions of  children  in  one  family,  and  nothing  could  be  more  de- 
sirable than  to  cultivate  a  liking  for  them  among  children. 
The  white  of  an  egg  is  broken  into  a  laige  tumbler,  beat  to  a 
stiff  foam,  then  add  the  yolk  and  beat  more.  When  all  of  a 
foam,  sweeten  with  two  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar  and  add,  if 
liked,  either  one  teaspoonful  of  sherry  wine  or  two  or  three  of 
rich  milk.  This  delicate  yellow  foam,  eaten  uncooked,  with 
a  cracker,makes  a  healthy  lunch  between  meals  under  almost 
any  state  of  weakness. 

Esffs  Poached  In  Broth. 
Put  in  the  sauce-pan  good  beef,  mutton  or  chicken  stock,  free 
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from  the  least  fat,  and,  when  heated  almost  to  boiling,  poach  an 
egg  in  it  exactly  as  io  water.  Place  the  egg  on  toast  and  thicken- 
ing  the  broth  with  flour  slightly,  pour  it  over  and  serve  very  hot. 

Baked  Omelet. 

Beat  two  eggs  lightly  and  stir  in  two  teaspoonfuls  of  fioar  and 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Heat  one  cupful  of  milk  hot  and  in  it 
put  one  teaspoonful  of  butter.  Pour  the  milk  on  to  the  egg,  stir 
quickly  and  put  into  a  hot,  battered  pudding-dish  and  bake  fifteen 
minutes  in  a  hot  oven.  This  is  excellent  where  a  fried  omelet  may 
be  objectionable. 
Steamed  Egg. 

Beat  one  egg  very  light  and,  seasoning  with  a  little  salt,  pepper 
and  bit  of  butter,  pour  it  over  a  slice  of  crustless,  dry,  buttered 
toast.   Set  the  whole  in  a  steamer  and  steam  two  or  three  moments. 

Egg  Sandwiches. 

Boil  an  egg  four  hours  and  then  mash  the  yolk,  seasoning  with 
salt  and  pepper,  a  little  lemon  juice  and  celery  salt  if  liked  and 
spread  on  thin  slices  of  buttered  bread. 
Egg  Qruels. 

I.  — Beat  one  egg,  add  salt,  a  little  parsley  and  a  teacupful  of 
boilii^  water  and  stir  fast  while  pouring  in.  Then  pour  over 
small  pieces  of  toasted  bread. 

II.  — Beat  the  yolk  of  one  eg^with  a  tablespoonful  of  sugar  and 
pour  over  this  half  a  cupful  of  boiling  water.  Beat  the  white  of 
the  egg  stiff,  sweeten  a  trifle  and,  adding  a  little  wine  or  tart  jelly 
to  flavor,  put  it  on  the  top. 

III.  — Boil  two  e^  two  hours  and  mash  the  yolks  fine.  Boil 
in  one  pint  of  fresh  milk  and  stir  gradually  on  the  yolks  until 
creamy.  Add  a  little  salt.  Excellent  for  a  weak  stomach. 

Milk  with  White  of  Egg. 

Shake  thoroughly  the  whites  of  four  eggs  with  one  quart  of 
fresh  milk  in  a  tightly  corked  bottle  or  fmlt  can.  This  is  of  great 
use  in  fevers. 

Lemonade  with  White  of  Egg. 

Put  one  quart  of  water,  the  juice  of  three  lemons,  whites  of  four 
eggs  acid  half  of  cupful  of  sugar  into  a  bottle  and  shake  till 
thoroughly  mixed. 

Egg  Lemonade. 

Beat  the  yolk  and  white  of  one  tfx  separately  and  then  beat 
together.  Add  half  a  tamblerful  of  strong,  sweetened  lemonade. 
Coffee  with  Egg. 

The  yolk  of  an  stirred  into  a  cupful  of  strong  coffee.  This 
can  then  be  diluted  with  boiling  milk.  The  egg  does  not  taste  at 
all  and  increases  the  nourishment  of  the  coffee  greatly. 

Egg  and  Milk  Punch. 

Stir  well  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg  in  a 
tumbler,  then  add  a  tablespoonful  of  the  best  brandy  or  whisky. 
Fill  up  the  glass  three^uarters  full  with  fresh  milk  and  then  stir 
in  well  the  white  of  the  egg,  beaten  sti£E. 
Eggnog. 

Proceed  as  in  e^  and  milk  punch  except  adding  one  cupful  of 
sweet,  whipped  cream  in  place  olf  the  milk.  The  cream  should  be 
whipped  and  the  white  (rf  egg  beaten  stiff  first  of  all,  and  the  whole 
served  at  once. 
Egg  Cordial. 

Whip  the  white  of  a  very  fresh  egg  nearly  to  a  froth,  then  add 
one  tablespoonful  of  cream  and  whip  both  together.  Add  one 
tablespoonful  of  brandy  gradually  and  mix  well.  Serve  at  once. 
This  cordial  is  very  nourishing  and  easily  retained  by  a  weak 
stomach. 

Eggs  Roasted  In  Sand. 

Put  a  panful  of  sand  into  the  oven  and,  when  thoroughly  hot, 
put  a  shovelful  of  red  hot  coals  on  it.  In  a  few  moments  push 
away  the  coals  and  a  little  of  the  sand.  Prick  each  egg  in  the  end 
with  a  pin  to  prevent  bursting  and  set  each  on  end  in  the  hot  sand. 
Cover  with  leaves,  hot  sand  and  the  coals  and  in  eight  minutes  they 
will  be  done. 

Lastly  may  be  mentioned  the  eg^-balls,  as  Molly  made  them 
in  "Ten  Dollars  Enough,"  and  which  all  readers  of  Good 
Housekeeping  know  how  to  make.  These  add  variety  and 
nutrition  to  any  soup  for  the  invalid,  though  specially  in- 
tended for  mock-turtle  and  black  beau  soup. 

A  few  words  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  use  of  eggs  in 


general  cookery.  Their  presence  in  any  dish  adds  to  its  nu- 
trition and  lightness  and  makes  it  more  palatable  and  appe- 
tizing. The  substitution  of  corn-starch  or  flour  for  a  portion  of 
the  eg£^  as  is  often  done  in  custards  and  kindred  dishes,should 
not  be  done  habitually.  It  impoverishes  the  dish,  because  the 
small  amount  of  nutrition  in  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  of  either 
flour  does  not  begin  to  equal  the  nutrition  of  even  one  egg. 

The  lightness  of  the  food  greatly  depends  on  the  freshness 
of  the  eggs  and  in  some  cakes,  notably  sponge  cake  and  the 
companion  two,  angel  and  Sunshine  cakes,  failure  almost  in- 
variably follows  the  use  of  "  sort  of  fresh"  eggs.  In  summer, 
especially,  the  eggs  will  beat  up  more  lightly  if  they  are  put 
into  a  basin  of  ice-water  a  half  hour  before  using.  The  light- 
ness of  even  plain  cake  with  its  single  egg  is  greatly  increased 
by  beating  the  white  and  yolk  separately,  and  when,  by  some 
mischance,  cake  is  too  stiff  after  the  flour  is  added,  the  trouble 
is  best  remedied  by  adding  part  of  the  whole  of  a  beaten  egg. 

There  is  no  salad  but  what  is  improved  by  adding  one  or 
two  sliced  hard-boiled  eg^,  and  mutton,  veal  or  chicken  stews 
tastes  as  well  and  looks  better  for  the  same  addition,  while 
the  plain  drawn  butter  sauce,  so  useful  for  fish  ant^  vegetable 
dishes,  becomes  eg^-sauce  under  the  same  treatment. 

Eggs  form  the  basis  of  many  pudding-sauces  and  salad- 
dressings  and  two  recipes,  used  for  many  years  in  a  small 
family,  are  given  for  the  economical  use  of  some  of  the  nest 
of  eggs. 

Cooked  Salad  Dreaslng. 

Beat  one  egg  in  a  bowl,  add  one-quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
pepper,  half  a  one  of  salt  and  mustard  and  one  of  sugar.  Mix  all 
well  and  set  the  bowl  in  a  pan  (rf  boiling  water,  stirring  all  the 
time.  Let  it  thid^en  and  then  remove  from  the  fire  and,  when  hot, 
beat  in  half  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
vinegar.  Use  when  cold.  This  is  enough  dressing  for  salad  for 
four  persons. 
Egg  Pudding  Sauce. 

Beat  well  in  a  bowl  the  yolks  of  two  ^gs  with  one  cupful  of 
powdered  sugar.  Set  over  a  boiling  teakettie  to  dissolve;  when 
thin  enough  for  a  sauce  remove  and  add  the  whites  ol  the  eggs, 
beaten  stiff.  Then  flavor  with  vanilla,  lemon,  or  aheny  wine  and 
serve  at  once. 

Even  the  shells  of  the  eggs  can  be  used.  If  the  family  keep 
hens,  perhaps  the  most  economical  use  of  the  shells  is  to 
crush  them  finely  and  mix  in  the  food  of  the  hens,  to  be  re- 
produced in  the  shells  of  new  eggs.  But,  in  any  case,  the 
shells  will  settle  the  family  coffee  and  serve  economy,  letting 
not  even  an  egg-shell  be  wasted.  Wipe  (perhaps  wash)  each 
egg  before  using,  and  put  one  crushed  shell  each  morning 
into  the  pot  with  the  coffee  and  your  morning  cup  will  never 
be  muddy. 

—Agnes  B,  Ormsbee. 


Original  In  Good  HounKsapiHc 

EASTER. 

S  violets  in  April  brave  through  the  hard  clod. 
Men  strive  with  their  sin  for  sweet  nearness  to  God, 
Hearts  tenderly  iunedf  ehant  the  glorious  lay — 
"Jesus  our  Savior  is  risen  to-day" 

O  Thou  who  hast  taught  us  thafpeaceeameon  earthy 
With  Bethlehem's  star  in  the  East  at  Christ s  birth. 
Grant  that  our  f^le  earth's  voices  may  sing. 
This  anthem  divine  in  the  amrts  of  the  King. 

— Grace  W.  Haicht. 


LiTTUof  all  we  value  here 
Wakes  on  the  mom  oi  its  hundredth  year, 
Without  both  feeling  and  looking  queer. 
In  fact,  there's  nothing  that  keeps  its  youth, 
So  far  as  I  know,  but  a  tree  and  troth 

— (Mikvr  WmAlt  JiUmit. 
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Easter. 


hlTHELYrmg,  O  Easter  ms 
O'er  the  blooming  closes. 
Where  the  HUes  gleam  among 

Splendid  ranks  of  roses — 
Blithely  ring,  where  colder  skies 
Purple  violets  shelter — 
And  anemones  unclose. 

Hound  the  runlets  delta; 
Ring,  O  blessed  bells— proclaim 

Wide  the  Easter  message, 
"  Life  shall  triumph  oz'er  death — 
Hail  ^Joyous  presage  I " 

Blithely  ring,  O  Easter  bells 

O'er  the  weary  city — 
Where  the  worn  and  grieving  cry 

Ceaselessly  for  pity — 
Softly  ring,  through  air  that  thrills 

With  the  breath  of  anguish  ; 


OriglnilmGooD  HoosBKBBnira. 

EASTER  BELLS. 


Where,  on  beds  of  sujfring  low. 

Stricken  beings  languish  ; 
Ring,  O  blessed  bells,  ring  out 
All  the  joy  and  siv^truss 

Of  the  Easter  tide  ;  its  hope^ 
And  its  rich  completeness. 

Pealy  O  solemn,  tuneful  bells 

O'er  the  churchyard  closes. 
Where  we  leave  our  well-beloved 

Clasping  spotless  roses  ; 
Ping  o'er  purple  seas — o'er  snows ; 

Sing  through  sullen  prison — 
**foy  be  with  you  evermore 

Christ  the  Lord  is  risen  f  " 
Lo,  the  dead  shall  wake;  the  sick 

Shall  be  healed—the  sinning 
Pardoned  be;  Ping  out  the  song 

Of  the  new  beginning  I 


— HxLEN  Chase. 


L>ni[inalfn  Good  Houseksbping. 


EASTER. 


ENEATH  a  dull  and  threat' ning  sky 
With  March  winds  coldly  sweeping  by, 
I  sought  the  fragrant  buds  so  dear. 
First  oj^ing  of  the  vernal  year. 

And  as  the  May-flowers  perfect  bloom 
Bourgeons  from  Winter' s  cold  and  gloom. 
So  Easter  with  its  brightness  lies 
Beyond  the  Lenten  sacrifice. 


O  Easter  skus  be  bright  and  fair  / 
Lilies  your  perfumed  inct  nse  bear. 
Swing  bells,  and  chimes  exultant  ring/ 
Ye  choirs,  your  glorious  anthems  sing. 

And  when  life's  pain  and  grief  are  o'er. 
When  sin's  dark  shadow  falls  no  more, 
May  we  eternal praises  sing 
7b  Christ,  our  risen  Lord  and  King, 

— Ekily  a.  Brownslu 


Ori^iud  in  Good  Housekeefihc. 

THE  EASTER  OFFERING. 


O  Easter  offering  have  J  to  brin^ 

To  the  house  of  my  loving  Lord,  to-day. 
No  flowers  bloom  for  me  beside  the  way, 
Altho'  within  my  heart  I  know  'tis  spring, 
O  Savior,  to  Thy  cross  alone,  I  cling" 
These  words  /heard  a  Utile  maiden  say. 
As  with  the  Lord's  children  she  knelt  fy» Pray. 


"  Wilt  7%ou  mmv  me  with  no  offermg  S  " 
"  Ifast  none,  my  child  /  These  pure  white  lilies  take, 

TTtese  sweet purple  violets  bloomed  for  you  ; 
O  wear  them  on  your  bosom  for  my  sake; 

They  tell  of  life  eternal;  love  that's  true." 

The  Master"— whispered  she,  with  g/ad  surprise; 
And  to  Hufaee,  l^Ud  hertasrful  eyes," 

— Adeijvide  a.  Clark. 


Original  In  Good  Houskkbeping. 

O  WELCOME,  EASTER  MORN  I 


IRDS  on  the  budding  sprays 
foin  with  your  tuneful  lays 

The pcean  that  a  race  redeemed  is  giving  I 
With  all  things  fair  and  sweet, 
O  wak'ning  earth,  now  greet 
The  day  which  heralds  hcpe  for  all  the  living  / 

Sweet  lilies ,-  lift  your  heads 
Prom  out  your  lowly  beds; 
Arise,  from  mold  which  long  hath  been  your  prison. 


Your  blooms,  like  censors  rare. 
Shed perfume  on  the  air, 
•  And  tell  again  to  earth—"  The  Lord  is  risen  I " 

O  man,  of  mortal  breath. 
Fear  not  the  sle^  of  death  I 

Thy  Savior  woke  from  it  to  endless  glory  / 
And  thou  too  shalt  arise 
And  join  Him  in  the  skies. 

If  thy  proud  heart  wilt  but  believe  His  story. 

—AmtAH  L,  Lear. 


*  There.ls  a  tradition  In  ancient  Judea  that  after  the  Savtor  toB^ tomb,  the  places  where  he  walked  were  marked  by  wUte  lilies  which  ereiy where 
spcang  up  and  bloMomed  in  his  footsteps.  This  is  the  origin  of  t)^  ^jtie  "  Easter  LU7,"  and  the  reason  of  tb^  being  employed  as  a  symbol  of  resurrection. 
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Original  In  Good  HousEUBriNO. 

HSS.  FEOrs  EABTEB. 

Containing  More  Truth  than  Poetry. 

T  was  Easter  in  Mumpville.  The 
ladies  of  Calvary  Church  had  de- 
cided upon  more  than  ordinary 
decorations,  and  the  general  over- 
sight of  affairs  was  placed  in  the 
capable  hands  of  Mrs.  Elkanah 
Peck.  That  good  lady  set 
about  her  somewhat  difficult 
task  with  her  accustomed  alac- 
rity. '  She  flew  about  and  set 
her  house  in  apple-pie  order ; 
then  she  oversaw  the  cooking 
of  immense  quantities  of  provi- 
sions, sufficient  for  the  needs  of 
Mr.  Elkanah  and  the  children 
during  the  ensuing  week.  Then 
she  made  a  requisition  for  a  horse  and  buggy  in  which  she 
drove  to  the  church  where  she  had  agreed  to  meet  with  her 
fellow-workers  on  the  scene  of  tlieir  labors.  Eight  ladies  had 
been  appointed  on  the  committee,  but  only  two  of  them  met 
Mrs.  Elkanah  Peck  in  Calvary  church  that  Monday  after- 
noon. Mrs.  Lilly  was  obliged  to  go  out  of  town.  Mrs. 
Prout's  Johnny  had  just  developed  a  case  of  measles.  Miss 
Ferry  had  received  tidings  of  the  illness  of  a  married  sister 
and  had  departed  to  the  rescue.  Mrs.  Grimm  had  a  bad 
neuralgic  headache.  Mrs.  Hardy  had  a  severe  cold.  So 
that  only  the  anxious  brow  of  Mrs.  Stimpson,  and  Amelia 
Turner's  irresolute  smile  met  the  eye  of  the  chairwoman  on 
the  decorating  committee. 

Mrs.  Stimpson  was  too  wrapped  up  in-her  own  housewifely 
cares  to  be  of  much  assistance  in  the  matter  on  hand ;  and 
Amelia  Turner,  after  suggesting  that  if  they  had  some  ever- 
greens they  might  wreathe  the  clock  and  have  festoons  on 
the  chandeliers,  lapsed  into  the  silence  of  utter  vacuity. 
Then  Mrs.  Elkanah  rose  equal  to  the  emergency.  She  sug- 
gested that  the  whole  space  between  the  choir  and  the 
preacher's  desk  should  be  filled  in  with  blooming  plants. 
Mumpville  boasted  no  greenhouses  except  a  few  private  ones 
of  small  size,  but  window-gardening  was  reduced  almost  to  a 
science.  Care-encumbered  Mrs.  Stimpson  and  the  incapable 
Amelia  at  once  agreed  to  let  her  follow  out  her  idea  and  do 
all  the  work ;  then,  feeling  that  they  had  done  a  good  thing, 
they  separated  to  meet  again  and  arrange  the  floral  display 
on  the  next  Saturday  afternoon. 

All  that  week  Mrs.  Elkanah  Peck  was  very  busy.  Neither 
she  nor  the  red-roan  steed  nor  the  side-spring  buggy  obtained 
any  rest.  Back  and  forth  she  went  from  West  Mumpville  to 
Timbuctoo,  from  South  Mumpville  to  Sharondale. 

Easter  was  very  early  that  year^  so  that  Mother  Nature  lent 
no  aid  to  the  decorating  of  Calvary  church ;  but  the  lively 
Mrs.  Elkanah,  all  undaunted  by  the  forbidding  aspect  of  the 
frozen  ground,  went  blithely  skimming  along,  intent  upon  her 
errand. 

All  the  ladies  volunteered  their  finest  geraniums,  callas  and 
fuchsias.  Captain  Prescott's  daughters  lent  their  azaleas, 
magnificent  in  rose-color  and  white.  Eccentric  old  Bachelor 
Ben  Higgins  lent  his  tea-roses,  six  varieties,  rich  in  foliage 
and  rich  in  perfume. 

Away  out  over  the  marshes  in  Timbuctoo  lived  Aunt  Emily 
Vayne.  When  Mrs.  Elkanah  solicited  the  loan  of  her  ole- 
anders she  gazed  at  her  pets  and  sighed.  "  Yes,  you  may 
have  them,"  she  said.  "  I  wouldn't  have  anything  happen  to 
them  for  the  world,  but  you-will  take  good  care  of  them.  Tom 
rooted  'em  and  got  'em  well  started  before  be  went  on  his 
last  voyage." 


Poor  Aunt  Emily  1  For  gay,  young,  sailor  Tom  went  down 
in  a  great  storm  off  Hatteras,  and  would  never  more  root  ol^ 
anders  and  "get  'em  well  started  "  for  the  plain,  little,  elder 
sister,  whose  joy  and  pride  he  was. 

So  Mrs.  Elkanah  bore  off  in  triumph  the  great,  splendid 
bushes  fully  four  feet  high  and  covered  with  hundreds  of 
fragrant  pink  blossoms.  What  a  background  they  made  for 
the  other  plants  when  Saturday  came  and  the  decorating  com- 
mittee assembled  1  The  last  days  of  the  week  had  been  mild 
and  warm,  very  favorable  for  the  transportation  of  Mrs.  £1- 
kanah's  prizes ;  and  at  the  last  moment  she  received  a  happy 
inspiration.  If  singing  birds  were  placed  among  the  flowers 
how  pleasing  the  effect  would  be  I  So  once  more  the  side- 
spring  buggy  rattled  over  the  road  toward  West  Mumpville. 
She  drew  rein  before  the  gate  of  the  last  house  in  the  town. 
A  sad-voiced  woman  dressed  in  black  answered  her  ring  aad 
ushered  her  into  the  sunny  room  where  her  workbasket  stood 
piled  high  with  sewing.  She  heard  hervisitor's  errand witha 
troubled  face,  then  took  down  the  canary's  cage  and  set  it  on 
the  table, 

"  Dick  is  a  little  beauty,"  she  said,  "  and  he's  a  splendid 
singer,  but  I  like  him  best  because  poor  Alice  used  to  think 
so  much  of  him.  He  knew  her  voice  as  well  as  I  did,  and  be 
would  sit  on  her  little  finger  and  sing, — oh,  how  be  would 

sing ! " 

The  tears  in  the  mother's  eyes  had  crept  into  her  voice, 
and  she  paused  to  control  it.  Then  she  said,  "  But  it  seems 
as  if  I  might  do  so  much  to  help.  Yes,  indeed  ;  take  him  and 
welcome,"  So  Mrs.  Elkanah  took  him,  and  five  others,  as 
well,  ere  she  reached  home. 

All  the  ladies  except  Mrs.  Prout  were  present  on  Saturday 
afternoon  to  help  arrange  for  the  morrow,  and  very  tastefully 
it  was  done  before  they  went  home. 

An  unusually  large  congregation  gathered  in  Calvary 
church  that  Easter  morning.  Bachelor  Ben  came  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  admiring  his  own  tea-roses,  and  Aunt  Emily 
walked  in  from  Timbuctoo,  a  distance  of  four  miles,  to  see 
her  oleanders.  The  Reverend  James  Graceworthy  preached 
a  most  excellent  sermon  from  the  text,  '*  Consider  the  lilies," 
and  all  the  ladies  who  had  sent  callas  felt  that  they  had  dis- 
played profound  wisdom.  The  flowers  scented  the  whole 
room  and  the  birds  sang  with  might  and  main,  through  hymns 
and  sermon,  through  prayers  and  responses. 

After  the  service  the  birds  were  carried  home  by  their 
owners,  except  Mrs.  Severn  who  lived  too  far  away  to  come. 
Mrs.  Peck  bore  Dick  to  her  own  home  with  great  care.  Then, 
in  the  gladness  of  her  heart,  the  side-spring  buggy  and  red- 
roan  steed  were  placed  at  the  service  of  Aunt  Emily  to  take 
her  small  self  and  great  oleanders  out  to  Timbuctoo;  and  the 
offer  was  accepted.  With  the  exception  of  Bachelor  Ben's 
tea-roses  all  the  other  plants  were  left  in  the  church,  to  be 
taken  to  the  several  houses  next  day  by  Mrs.  Peck ;  but  that 
eccentric  little  man  wheeled  his  darlings  home  in  a  hand-cart 
through  the  Sabbath  streets.  "  No  use  in  leaving  everything 
for  that  wife  of  Peck's  to  do,"  he  remarked  grimly.  *'  She's 
done  enough  !  "  The  Mumpvillians  smiled  and  said  to  one 
another,  "  I  suppose  he  really  couldn't  bear  to  be  parted  from 
them  another  minute  I " 

As  the  time  for  retiring  drew  near,  Mrs.  Severn's  bird  be- 
came an  object  of  solicitude.  If  left  in  any  ordinary  place. 
Tabby  would  be  sure  to  get  it ;  but  at  last  the  problem  was 
solved  by  removing  the  hanging-lamp  from  its  book  in  the 
ceiling  and  suspending  Dick's  cage  from  that 

The  weather  had  been  gradually  growing  ccdder  all  the 
afternoon,  and  when  Mrs.  Elkanah  woke  next  morning  the 
mercury  was  within  five  degrees  of  the  zero  mark  and  the 
wind  blowing  at  a  terrific  rate.  With  dread  foreboding  she 
thought  of  tiie  plants  at  the  church ;  but  when  she  readied 
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the  sitting-room  all  remembrance  of  them  was,  for  the  time, 
driven  from  her  mind,  for  there  in  the  middle  of  the  room  sat 
Tabby  licking  her  paws,  with  Dick's  empty  cage  beside  her, 
and  golden  feathers  lay  strewn  all  over  the  carpet. 

The  wind  had  drawn  out  the  furnace  fires  at  Calvary 
church,  and  the  chairwoman  of  the  decorating  committee 
spent  the  whole  of  Monday  morning  in  returning  frozen  gera- 
niums, Dallas,  and  fuchsias  to  their  very  indignant  owners. 
The  hardy  azaleas  were  not  really  harmed  by  the  frost, 
although  the  beautiful  buds  and  blossoms  were  injured,  of 
course. 

A'crisp  five-dollar  bill  and  the  whole  of  Monday  afternoon 
were  spent  in  riding  over  to  Metropolis  and  purchasing  a 
bird  as  nearly  like  Dick  as  possible.  Tuesday  morning  was 
consumed  in  taking  him  out  to  West  Mumpviile  and  explain- 
ing matters  to  Mrs.  Severn,  whb  was  grieved,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected. The  new  songster  might  be  just  as  pretty,  but  not 
five  dollars  nor  fifty  could  make  his  golden  feathers  the  same 
that  gentle  Alice  Severn  had  caressed  as  she  lay  coughing 
her  life  away.  And  it  was  vexatious  to  reflect  that  if  she  had 
only  remembered  to  remove  the  center-table  from  its  accus- 
tomed place  under  the  hanging-lamp,  Dick  would  really  have 
been  as  safe  as  she  fancied  him. 

As  the  Peck  family— there  were  faalf-a-bushel  of  them— sat 
about  the  dinner-table  on  Tuesday  noon,— a  meager  table, 
laden  with  baker's  bread,  muddy  coffee,  sodden  vegetables 
cooked  by  the  inexperienced  hired  girl,  and  the  remains  of  a 
roast  a  week  old,— the  mother  of  the  family  related  her  woes 
with  that  yearning  for  sympathy  common  to  the  feminine 
heart. 

But  Mr.  Elkanah  had  woes  also,  and  was  more  just  than 
merciful,  as  a  hungry  man  is  apt  to  be.  "  Well,  Elisabeth," 
he  said,  pushing  away  the  remaining  half  of  his  unpalatable 
coffee,  "I  should  think  you  were  a  plumb  fool !  If  you  had 
given  five  dollars  toward  decorating  the  church  you'd  have 
been  considered  the  soul  of  liberality ;  and  now  it  has  cost 
you  that  much  besides  your  time  and  trouble  and  making  all 
those  other  women  hate  you  for  spoiling  their  plants.  Why, 
in  the  name  of  common  sense,  don't  you  stay  at  home  and 
give  a  few  cents  and  let  somebody  else  do  the  work,  as  other 
men's  wives  do  ? " 

In  which  estimate  of  other  men's  wives  I  fear  there  was 
more  truth  than  poetry. 

— C  A,  K. 
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WTTE  A  PB0TI80. 

Oh,  ^ve  me  the  girl  who  can  make  cake,  bake, 

As  well  as  play  the  piano ; 
And  likewise  is  able  to  brew,  stew,  too, 

As  well  as  she  sings  a  soprano. 

The  girl  who  can  into  the  cook-book  look. 

And  therefrom  evoWe  a  good  dinner, 
Is  dearer  than  she  who  can  smile  while  style 

Is  the  only  thing  on  her  or  in  her. 

I'd  rather  she  knew  how  to  sew,  though  slow 
At  quoting  from  "  poet's  of  passion," — 

Or  rather  that  she  could  roast,  toast,  than  boast 
That  she  was  a  leader  of  fashion. 

The  girl  who  will  frown  if  she  must  just  dust. 
Fails  to  please  me  by  singing  a  ballad. 

Even  though  as  a  fable,  at  table  she's  able 
To  daintily  compound  a  salad. 

Of  course  it  would  seem  in  my  sight  quite  right 
She  should  still  in  society  shine ; 

I'd  love  her  the  more  for  the  triarapbs  she'd  score- 
Provided,  of  conrae,  she  wCR  mine. 
^  ~~J^.  H.  Curtiss. 
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VI. 

•  Savory  Dishes  fkoh  Odi>s  and  Ekds. 

Nantucket,  2d  moaih,  10th. 
Y  DEAR  NIKCE:-Thy  last  let- 
ter, with  one  from  thy  cousin 
Amy,  arrived  by  the  same  mail, 
and  it  was  with  great  interest 
that  I  perused  them,  for  the 
same  purpose  had  evidently 
taken  possession  of  both  your 
minds  as  regarded  the  determi- 
nation of  looking  well  to  the 
ways  of  your  households.  I 
think  she  rather  excels  thee  in 
the  housekeeping  expenses  for 
the  month  past ;  for  in  that  time 
she  has  had  a  friend  visiting  her 
for  over  two  weeks,  and  during 
that  visit  she  has  entertained 
friends  at  luncheon,  beside  giv^ 
ing  two  dinner  companies,  and  her  average  expenses  for  the 
month  did  not  exceed  twelve  cents  per  meal.  Not  at  all  an 
amouht  to  be  discouraging  to  any  housekeeper,  particularly 
to  Amy,  for  I  know  she  would  not,  or  did  not  have  anything 
insufficient  or  unsatisfactory  on  her  table  during  the  time,  and 
as  her  friend  was  unable  to  go  out,  they  visited  very  little. 

Let  me  suggest  to  thee  some  dishes  for  additional  ones  at 
such  times  as  maybe  desirable  for  the  using  of  such  material 
as  has  accumulated,  or  for  the  helping  out  of  a  meal.  If  thee 
has  a  little  cold  meat  left  over,  even  only  a  teacupfut,  thee 
can  have  it  finely  chopped,  always  being  particular,  in  any 
such  dishes  that  all  pieces  of  fat-  or  gristle  are  carefully  re- 
moved. Nothing  gives  a  hash  such  an  unsatisfactory  result, 
as  to  find  it  contains  such  pieces.  Season  it  well  with  salt 
and  pepper,  and  a  piece  of  butter,  moisten  it  just  sufficient 
to  heat  it,  and  having  baked  some  potatoes,  just  to  the  proper 
point,  for  therein  lies  the  success  of  a  baked  potato,  cut  oflE  a 
small  piece  from  one  end  carefully,  and  having  taken  out 
some  of  the  potato  fill  the  space  with  the  chopped  meat,  re- 
place the  piece  of  potato  taken  off,  press  it  down  carefully, 
and  send  the  baked  potatoes  to  table  to  surprise  and  please 
those  who  are  hel[}ed  to  them. 

When  thee  has  any  cold  fish,  like  codfish,  halibut,  salmon 
or  the  like,  that  can  be  wisely  used  by  breaking  it  up  lightly 
with  a  fork,  seasoning  it  with  both  salt  and  pepper  and  some 
of  the  drawn  butter,  if  it  has  been  served  as  a  broiled  fish  and 
use  those  little  shells  thee  has,  like  scallop  shells,  to  bake  it  in, 
first  buttering  them  well,  and  when  filled  with  the  mixture 
strew  over  the  top  a  few  fine  bread  crumbs  and  some  bits  of 
butter,  and  brown  them  lightly  in  a  quick  oven.  If  thee 
wishes  to  make  them  more  ornamental,  have  an  egg  boiled 
hard  and  chopped  fine,  then  scatter  over  the  top  before  send- 
ing to  table. 

We  have  a  dish  we  call  Captain  Hussey's  hash,  which 
we  like  occasionally,  but  why  it  has  that  name  I  am  unable 
to  say,  unless  some  time  when  he  was  at  sea  or  perhaps 
at  home  it  was  found  that  potatoes  were  not  available  ;  but 
try  the  Captain's  hash  and  see  if  thee  prefers  it  to  the  usual 
kind.  The  meat  is  prepared  in  the  usual  manner,  but  instead 
of  using  potato,  thee  will  use  a  piece  of  the  loaf  of  bread, 
rubbed  not  too  finely  in  the  hand,  and  seasoned  with  salt, 
pepper,  butter,  and  a  pinch  of  such  herb  dressing  as  we  use 
for  poultry.  Bake  it  in  the  shells,  or  in  a  small  dish,  or 
simply  heat  it  over  the  fire. 

Then  a  potato  turnover  is  not  a  thing  to  be  despised.  Boil, 
and  mash  the  potatoes  smoothly,  add  a  small  piece  of  butter. 
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salt,  an  egg  well  beaten,  and  just  enough  flour  to  enable 
thee  to  roil  it  out  in  shape  like  a  saucer.  Place  upon  one-half 
of  it  a  small  proportion  of  prepared  meat,  fold  over  the  other 
half,  and  place  in  a  hot  oven  long  enough  to  brown. 

Then  some  day  try  a  salt  codfish  puff,  which  thee  will  pre- 
■  pare  the  same  way  as  I  directed  thee  for  codfish  balls,  and 
bake  them  in  a  raufHn-ring  in  the  oven. 

If  thee  has  even  a  little  cold  chicken,  it  is  well  to  use  that 
in  the  shells,  or  to  pick  it  up  in  small  bits,  season  either  with 
or  without  the  herbs,  and  add  to  it  a  little  cold  boiled  rice, 
if  thee  has  it,  or  make  a  mince  of  cold  chicken  and  place 
round  it  pieces  of  toast  cut  in  diamond  shape  pieces,  or  a 
border  of  boiled  rice.  Minced  chicken  or  turkey  is  very  nice 
with  a  small  quantity  of  onion,  just  sufficient  to  flavor  it,  and 
seasoned  with  celery  salt,  or  celery  cut  fine  and  moistened 
with  cream,  and  a  piece  of  butter. 

Would  thee  like  to  know  how  to  boil  rice  so  that  it  will  be 
whole  and  dry,  not  the  starchy,  disagreeable  dish  our  cooks 
usually  send  to  our  table  ?  "  Certainly  I  should,"  will  I  know 
be  thy  reply.  Wash  the  rice  thoroughly  in  two  or  more 
waters,  as  may  seem  needed,  then  pour  hot  water  over  it,  and 
let  it  stand  an  hour  or  two.  When  ready  to  cook  it  have  a 
broad,  clean,  tin  kettle,  or  a  granite  one,  aplenty  of  boiling 
water,  salted,  and  draining  the  rice  off  from  the  water  in 
which  it  has  stood,  put  it  in  the  boiling  water,  letting  it -stand 
where  it  will  keep  boiling  rapidly  and  constantly  for  ten 
minutes,  or  perhaps  fifteen  minutes,  but  only  long  enough  to 
be  barely  done,  which  thee  can  tell  by  trying  a  grain  or  two  in 
the  fingers.  Do  not  stir  it  to  break  the  grains.  Then  pour  off 
the  water  into  something  over  which  a  colander  can  be  set 
containing  the  rice,  and  cover  it  in  such  a  way  tliat  the  steam 
will  escape.  It  will  then  dry  off  and  keep  hot,  and  every 
•grain  will  be  cooked  and  separate. 

'  Then  when  thee  can  get  a  calFs  liver  and  heart,  thee  can 
have  a  number  of  appetizing  dishes  from  it.  First  the  liver 
and  bacon,  slice  the  liver  and  pour  over  it  boiling  water,'then 
dry  it  and  dip  it  in  beaten  egg,  and  then  in  fine  bread  crumbs, 
which  thee  can  always  have  in  readiness  by  having  the  pieces 
of  bread  as  they  accumulate,  pounded  and  sifted,  and  ready 
for  use.  Fry  the  bacon  only  a  light  brown,  and  if  more  fat  is 
needed  for  the  liver,  add  to  that,  or  else  fry  the  liver  by  itself 
and  the  bacon  also,  and  serve  with  the  liver.  Any  cold  liver 
is  to  be  finely  cut  in  thin,  short  strips,  seasoned  with  salt,  a 
dash  of  red  pepper,  and  butter,  a  grate  or  two  of  nutmeg,  a 
suspicion  of  onion  and  a  dash  of  lemon  juice,  with  some  bits 
of  lemon  around  the  platter.  The  heart  can  be  stuffed  with 
a  dressing  as  for  poultry,  and  cooked  in  the  oven  in  a 
covered  pan,  and  served  with  a  gravy,  in  which  a  little  wine 
has  been  added  just  before  sending  to  table. 

Croquettes  can  also  be  made  of  a  small  quantity  of  veal, 
chicken  and  fish,  and  make  a  very  satisfactory  addition  to  an 
otherwise  insufficient  meal.  One  need  not  feel  obliged  to 
order  such  things  outside  their  own  houses,  at  the  prices 
paid  by  some  of  our  friends  for  them.  Three  and  four  dollars 
a  dozen,  for  a  little  pains  taken  will  enable  most  any  house- 
keeper to  have  such  dishes  prepared  in  her  own  house,  and 
certainly  any  one  who  desires  to  improve  herself  in  cooking, 
should  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  be  taught  such  things  by  her 
emi^c^er. 

Another  hash  I  had  omitted  was  to  use  the  chopped  meat 
seasoned  as  thee  prefers,  by  putting  into  a  buttered  dish  with 
alternate  layers  of  meat  and  boiled  rice,  moisten  with  milk, 
and  cover  with  a  few  crumbs  and  bits  of  butter,  and  brown  in 
the  oven. 

Has  thee  ever  tried  a  dish  of  scalloped  potato?  If  not, 
peel  and  slice  some  potatoes,  butter  a  dish  well,  place  in  it  a 
layer  of  potatoes  which  season  with  salt  and  butter,  and  when 
the  dish  is  full,  pour  over  it  milk  enough  to  cover  the  potato. 


Put  a  few  crumbs  and  bits  of  butter  over  the  top,  and  cook 
slowly  in  the  oven  until  done. 

Another  form  of  rice  comes  to  my  mind,  which  I  will  give 
thee.  Put  a  spoonful  of  rice  into  a  pint  of  milk  when  boiling, 
place  it  on  the  stove,  or  better  still  put  it  in  the  double  boiler 
and  let  it  cook  until  the  rice  is  tender.  Then  add  a  piece  of 
butter,  a  spoonful  of  sugar,  a  flavoring  of  lemon  or  vanilla, 
and  a  little  salt.  Use  it  with  whipped  cream,  or  add  a 
beaten  egg  to  it  while  hot,  and  use  with  any  sauce  preferred. 

Now  my  dear,  none  of  these  dishes  are  in  the  least  expen- 
sive, and  will,  I  know,  be  of  use  to  thee  many  times.  I  am 
often  told,  when  I  ask  what  will  be  acceptable  for  the  next 
meal:  "Anything  thee  sees  fit  to  have.  Let  us  have  one  of 
thy  picked-up  dinners,  they  are  much  more  satisfactory  than 
a  roast  of  meat."  And  I  feel  quite  like  uniting  in  that 
opinion ;  for  one  gets  often  times  tired  of  their  own  table, 
and  I  look  forward  with  much  pleasure  to  the  time  when  I 
shall  make  thee  that  promised  visit,  for  if  I  am  no  lot^r 
young  myseff,  I  enjoy  being  with  those  who  are,  and  nothing 
gives  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  see  those  I  love,  whom 
God  hath  joined  together  in  holy  matrimony,  located  in  homes 
of  their  own.  I  shall  not  always  be  giving  thee  such  simple 
dishes,  so  thee  need  not  fear  that  1  intend  only  to  instruct  thee 
on  inexpensive  cooking,  for  I  am  as  anxious  that  thee  should 
know  how  to  do  all  things  well,  as  thee  is  thyself,  and  am 
also  well  aware  of  thy  fondness  for  entertaining  thy  friends. 

Wishing  you  botli  continued  happiness  in  your  home,  I  am 
your  loving  aunt, 

  — Rachel  Maty. 

Original  in  Good  Housbkbbping. 
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I  gathered  a  rose,  a  lily  fair, 

A  pink  still  wet  with  dew, 
With  spicy  fragrance  rich  and  rare. 

And  a  star  of  Bethlehem  blue. 
Each  crimson  leaf  of  the  queenly  rote 

Alive  and  conscious  seemed, 
Sheathing  the  gold  in  a  tender  fold 

That  in  its  bosom  gleamed. 

Half  closed,  the  lily  woald  not  tell 

What  treasure  she  possessed, 
Bat  the  star  of  Bethlehem  knew  full  well 

The  secret  in  her  breast. 
The  pink  erect  and  dignified 

In  a  dainty  fringid  dress, 
With  the  rose  and  lily  boldly  vied 

Confessing  her  loveliness. 

These  matchless  flowers  with  care  I  chose 

For  a  royal  maiden  fair. 
She  idly  toyed  with  the  lovely  rose 

And  scattered  its  petals  rare. 
She  crushed  with  careless,  cmcl  haste 

The  lily  pure  and  sweet, 
lis  tender  beauty  soon  laid  waste, 

It  fell  beneath  her  feet 

The  pink  she  robbed  of  its  fragrant  breath 

And  tore  its  fringid  dress, 
And  the  star  of  Bethlelem  met  its  death 

Snapped  off  by  her  rude  caress. 
Then  I  turned  away  with  a  thrill  of  pain 

And  resolved  henceforth  to  greet 
The  poor  and  the  lone,  ne'er  sought  in  vain. 

With  my  cherished  blossoms  sweet. 

 —Marion  ABi^t, 

What  then  remains  but  well  our  powers.to  use, 
And  keep  good  humor  still,  whate'er  we  lose  } 
And,  trust  me,  dear,  good  humor  can  prevail 
When  airs,  and  flights,  and  screams,  and  scolding  fail. 
Beauties  in  vain  their  pretty  eyes  may  roll. 
Charms  strike  the  sight,  but  merit  wins  the  aouL— 
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Origbttl  in  Good  HouuKBBriNG. 

PADTTDra  OF  OHIHA. 
What  to  Do  and  How  to  Do  It. 
I. 

IG  potatoes,  Ben,  while  you  are  rest- 
ing," was  the  quaint  advice  given  by 
an  old  man  to  a  restless  boy  who 
seemed  not  to  know  what  to  do  with 
his  hour  of  leisure.  The  advice  was 
not  so  ridiculous  as  it  seems,  for  the 
old  doctor  was  simply  advising  a 
change  of  employment  to  a  boy  too 
restless  to  rest  in  any  other  way. 
Does  it  not  often  haj^n  that  a 
woman  is  "too  tired  to  rest;"  so 
worn  out  and  nervous  that  sleep  will 
not  come,  and  she  just  cannot  fold 
her  hands  and  be  stilt?  A  change 
of  employment  is  then  the  only  re- 
source. If  this  change  of  work  can 
be  such  that  in  a  little  while  she  will  become  so  absorbed 
that 

"The  cares  that  infest  the  day. 

Shalt  fold  their  tenu  like  the  Arabs, 
And  as  silently  steal  away," 

she  will  get  up  from  the  work  refreshed  and  rested. 

To  those  women  having  a  taste  for  dainty  china,  and  what 
housekeeper  has  not,  china  painting  will  have  an  especial 
interest  and  will  furnish  a  pleasant  resource.  Any  woman 
having  an  hour  now  and  then,  can  learn  to  decorate  prettily 
plates,  cups  and  saucers,  and  vases,  etc.  We  do  not  mean 
that  in  a  few  weeks  you  can  become  an  artist  or  teacher,  but 
that  you  can  do  good  work.  By  and  by,  if  you  prefer  to  bum 
your  own  china,  you  add  to  the  interest  of  your  work  by  hav- 
ing a  kiln  of  your  own.  Your  first  experiment  need  not  be  at 
all  expensive.  Low-priced  china  does  very  well ;  if  the  glaze 
is  good  and  the  edges  smooth  it  will  probably  fire  all  right. 

There  are  three  makes  of  mineral  colors,  the  English  moist 
water  colors,  the  Dresden,  and  the  Lacroix.  The  latter  are 
preferred  by  the  writer.  Water  colorists  may  like  the  moist 
water  tube  colors,  the  medium  coming  in  tubes  like  the  paints, 
or  water  alone  being  used.  Of  the  Lacroix  colors,  $2.50  will 
buy  a  sufficient  quantity  for  a  beginner  and  will  last  a  long 
time.  The  oils  are  twenty-five  cents  a  bottle,  and  only  a  few 
drops  are  used  at  a  time.  Monochrome  painting  is  safest  for 
one  who  has  never  used  mineral  colors.  With  one  tube  of 
paint,  a  small  bottle  of  lavender  oil,  two  or  three  camel's-hair 
brushes,  a  palette  knife,  a  sheet  of  transfer  paper,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  turpentine,  you  can  decorate  a  set  of  plates  and 
make  them  pretty,  too. 

Red  brown  is  a  very  good  color  for  monochromes,  easy  to 
work  and  fires  out  a  pretty  red.  Other  colors,  brown  No.  4, 
deep  blue,  or  green  maybe  preferred.  To  b^n  work:  If 
you  cannot  draw,  lay  a  piece  of  tracing  paper  over  the  design 
you  desire  to  copy  and  make  thereon  an  accurate  tracing. 
Now  turn  the  tracing  paper  on  to  a  clean  white  paper  and 
with  a  very  soft  lead  pencil  go  over  every  line.  Put  a  few 
drops  of  turpentine  on  to  your  plate  and  wipe  it  round  and 
round  and  in  a  moment  it  will  be  ready.  Place  your  design 
wrong  side  down  and  fasten  with  wax,  or  hold  steadily  in 
place  while  you  go  over  all  the  lines,  pressing  slightly  with  a 
sharpened  stick  or  something  similar.  If  you  find  your  de- 
sign very  imperfect,  wipe  it  out  and  begin  again. 
.  On  a  four-inch  square  of  ground  gl&ss,  or  in  lieu,  an  old 
plate  turned  upside  down,  squeeze  out  a  very  small  portion  of 
color.  Always  squeeze  from  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  Add  a 
drop  or  two  of  lavender  oil,  and  the  color  down  with  your 
palette  knife.   Take  your  smaU^  ^x-ush,  dip  into  the  turpen- 


tine ;  as  you  lift  it,  press  it  against  the  edge  of  the  cup  or 
bottle  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus  moisture ;  now  take  up  a  small 
portion  of  color  and  carefully  outline  your  whole  work,  unless 
it  is  a  landscape.  Let  your  work  dry  in  a  half  cool  oven,  or 
over  an  alcohol  lamp,  but  beware  of  dust.  When  the  ware  is 
hot  it  is  about  dry.  Let  it  get  cold  before  trjring  to  work  on 
it.  If  your  design  is  of  flowers,  they  should  be  single  blos- 
soms, simply  arranged.  Use  as  laige  a  brush  as  you  can  con- 
veniently, in  laying  in  the  flowers,  working  from  the  edge  to 
the  circumference,  leaving  the  white  of  the  china  for  the 
highest  light.  Use  turpentine  as  before ;  paint  each  flower  or 
leaf  in  its  palest  tone ;  put  in  your  strokes  and  leave  them ; 
if  necessary,  slightly  touching  them  with  a  small  stippler. 
Work  leaves,  unless  long  and  narrow,  from  the  middle  vein 
to  the  outer  edge.  In  painting  fine  grass,  begin  the  stroke 
where  the  grass  disappears  under  the  flowers,  making  a  quick, 
careless  stroke  outward.  After  this  first  pauting,  dry  your 
work  in  the  oven. 

If  your  design  be  a  landscape,  do  not  outline  in  color. 
Wash  in  the  sky  lightly  and  stipple,  letting  the  color,  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  horizon,  fade  into  the  white  of  the  china.  Dis- 
tant objects  must  be  very  faint,  the  shadows  growing  deeper, 
and  the  lights  sharper  as  you  approach  the  foreground. 

In  your  second  painting  of  either  design,  use  only  oil  with 
3rour  color,  and  do  not  allow  it  to  be  too  moist.  Put  in  your 
shadows  in  quick,  decided  touches,  but  do  not  again  use  the 
stippler.  For  plates  in  monochrome,  a  delicately-tra<%d 
border  in  floral  or  geometrical  design  is  best.  For  this,  use 
an  etching  pen  or  your  smallest  brush.  Avoid  all  scratchiness 
in  the  appearance  of  your  work.  If  you  have  to  wipe  out  your 
first  plate  several  times  do  not  feel  discouraged ;  artists  have 
done  that  before  you.  To  repeat,  use  only  good  camel's-hair 
brushes  in  quills;  always  dry  yova  work  by  a  lamp  or  in 
an  oven. 

Some  very  beautiful  monochromes  are  those  painted  in  a 
solid  ground,  the  flowers  then  being  taken  out  and  shaded  in 
the  color  of  the  ground.   Of  these,  in  another  paper. 

 —Katheriiu  Taylor. 

Ongtaal  in  Good  Housbevbpiho. 

THE  PHEBE  BIRD. 

AN  EASTER  MELODY. 

Not  now  the  praised  of  poets,  but  modest  Phebe  Bird, 
From  woodland  nest  is  coming,  with  plaintive  note  and  vordj 
The  ^ntle,  home-like  Phebe,  that  comes  with  early  spring. 
Ere  the  late  snows  have  melted,  her  own  sweet  name  to  sing; 
Not  like  the  song  of  wood-thrush,  with  liquid  melody. 
One  strain  is  hers— one  only— her  one  sweet  call,  "  Phebe  I " 

Only  the  woodland  Phebe,  "  a  bird  of  low  decree," 
From  out  her  nest  is  calling— calling  ber  name  to  me; 
Singing  of  winter  over,  of  spring's  glad  life  and  cheer. 
Herald  of  other  song-birds,  her  call  we  love  to  hear, 
listen  I  a  bird-voice  falling  upon  the  waiting  ear, — 
Phebe  I  Phebe  1  'tis  calling,  the  spring-time  sweet  is  here. 

On  the  glad  Easter  morning,  when  flowers  in  bright  array, 
With  perfumed  light  are  spelling  our  Resurrection  Day, 
We  bear  the  bird-voice  mingling  with  notes  of  sacred  song. 
While  bells  in  silver  chorus  call  to  the  waiting  throng. 

'Neath  sheltering  eaves  the  Phebe  seeks  a  safe  place  of  rest, 
And  soon  for  tiny  birdlings  fashions  the  downy  nest ; 
And  with  the  apple  blossoms  the  tender  birdies  come. 
Under  the  warm  wings  nestling  within  the  cunning  home. 
The  young  year  gently  waveth  his  tender,  mystic  bride. 
This  sweet  home  name  be  giveth  to  call  her  to  his  side. 

He  weaves  the  tender  blossoms,  anemones  so  fair, 

With  violets  blue  and  lovely,  a  crown  for  her  to  wear; 

A  dewdrop  on  the  seaweed,  glistening  by  ocean  side. 

In  the  pore  morning  sunlight,  is  lost  in  risitv  tide ; 

So  in  the  grand,  rich  choral  ctf  snmmer  melody. 

Is  lost  the  simple  wood-note— the  sweet  spring  call,  "  Phebe  I  " 

—Phebe  A.  Holder. 
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OnsliuIInGooD  HoDtBKBBriHa 

FAULT  FAflHIOlB  AHD  TAJSQJEB. 

PicrusESQirx  Enolisb  Fashions  for  Little  Girls— Graduation 
GowMS— School  Drbssbs  of  Wash  Matmials— 
Childrxn's  Coats  and  Blazers. 

%^^fEFIN£D  women  who  can  select  the  best  for  their 
children  prefer  simple  styles,  and  adopt  the  £n- 
^K^n^  glish  fashion  for  children  in  preference  to  the 
^jfeiiff^iA  more  ornate  French  styles  which  aim  to  reproduce 
vP0^in  miniature  the  Empire  and  Z)/>A:/t7ir;  fashions  of 

women.  A  wash  material  is  always  preferred  for  chil- 
*    dren's  summer  wear,  and  the  most  dressy  little  frocks 

are  of  fine  white  nainsook,  very  simply  made,  rather 
than  of  silk  and  velvet.'  Althoug^h  these  fanciful  gowns  are 
plac^  on  exhibition,  they  find  little  favor. 

children's  school  dresses. 

The  most  serviceable  gown  for  little  children  from  eight 
to  ten,  for  spring  wear  before  it  is  warm  enough  to  put  on 
cambric,  is  a  blouse-dress  of  soft  wool,  feather-stitched  around 
the  collar,  cuffs  and  above  the  hem.  These  gowns  are  made 
of  light  flannels  and  especially  of  the  cotton  and  wool  and 
silk  and  wool  yachting  or  Scotch  flannels,  which  come  in  a 
variety  of  plain  colors  and  pretty  gingham  patterns.  The 
Russian  blouse  which  fastens  on  the  shoulder  by  small, 
fancy  buttons  or  by  concealed  hooks  is  a  favorite  garment. 
It  is  always  finished  with  full  sleeves  gathered  into  a  cuff  and 
a  very  full  gathered  skirt  or  a  kilted  skirt.  The  full  skirt  is 
the  newer  style.  The  new  cambrics  are  still  worn  with 
guimpe  waist  and  one  or  two  models  of  these  low-necked 
dresses  will  suffice.  The  most  note  worthy  change  this  sum- 
mer is  in  the  use  of  embroidery  extensively  on  these  low  waists 
though  not  on  the  skirts,  which  are  usually  quite  full,  meas- 
uring from  eighty-one  to  ninety  inches  in  width,  and  finished 
with  a  four-inch  hem,  without  a  cluster  of  tucks  above  the 
hem.  The  new  frocks  have  longer  waists  and  shorter  skirts 
than  those  of  last  season,  except  in  the  case  of  mere  babies 
under  four  who  wear  the  extremely  short,  puffed  "bebe" 
waist  and  long  skirts.  A  favorite  model  for  a  striped  ging- 
ham, such  as  come  in  delicate  reed  and  dull-shaded  grass- 
green  lines  on  white,  or  in  cross  lines  in  shades  of  buff  or  blue, 
or  in  the  new  rose  colors  of  the  season,  is  made  with  the  full 
plain  skirt  described,  which  women  of  dainty  tastes  invariably 
finish  with  a  hand-hem,  or  conceal  the  machine-hem  under  a 
row  of  feather-stitching.  The  waist  of  the  dress  is  a  plain, 
round  waist,  cut  square  or  rounding  in  the  neck,  or  round  in 
front  and  square  at  the  back  and  finished  with  revers  of  em- 
broidery fully  two  or  three  inches  wide,  extended  across  the 
shoulders  from  the  waist-line  in  front  to  the  waist-line  at  the 
back.  The  space  in  the  waist  in  front  between  these  revers 
may  be  of  plain  gingham  feather-stitched,  and  then  the 
straight,  plain  sleeves  reach  to  the  elbow  and  are  finished 
with  feather-stitched  revers  of  plain  gingham.  A  tucked  or 
embroidered  guimpe  is  worn  with  such  a  dress.  A  few  very 
dainty  surplice  waists  are  composed  of  two-inch  wide  inser- 
tions of  white  embroidery  and  two-inch  box-pleats  of  dark- 
blue  percale  or  some  such  dark-colored  gingham.  These 
waists  are  lapped  over  back  and  front,  forming  deeply- 
pointed  necks,  and  the  sleeves  are  short  and  straight,  quite 
full  on  top  at  the  arm-hole,  and  are  composed  of  alternate 
TOWS  of  insertion  and  pleats  of  gingham.  School-dresses  for 
older  girls  in  their  teens  are  made  with  simple,  straight,  full 
skirts,  tucked  above  the  hem  and  finished  with  belted-yoke 
waists,  with  full  sleeves,  and  collars  and  deep  cuffs  of 
embroidery. 

FROCKS  FOR  GRADUATION  AND  DRESSV  WEAR. 

The  frock  par  excellence  for  graduation,  in  spite  of  all  the 
fanciful  materials  which  have  been  chosen,  is  one  of  plain 


French  nainsook  or  of  India  muslin.  Such  a  muslin  dress  is 
insbted'upon  at  many  of  the  best  private  schools,  and  it  is  to 
t>e  regretted  that  the  ostentatious  display  of  elaborate  gowns 
has  been  chiefly  in  our  public  schools  where  becoming  sim- 
plicity in  dress  should  certainly  prevail.  Even  dresses  of 
white  surah  and  India  silk  are  out  of  place  on  such  occaaons, 
and  dresses  of  soft  white  woolen  crepes  and  veilings,  trimmed 
with  ribbon,  are  not  as  beautiful  nor  in  as  good  taste  as  a  dress 
of  fine  white  muslin,  finished  with  hemstitched  hems,  such  as 
wealthy  and  refined  parents  who  can  afford  to  buy  any  dress 
for  their  children,  choose  for  such  occasions.  While  upon 
this  subject,  it  is  well  to  note  that  the  very  best  private  schools 
in  the  country  have  abolished  the  presentation  of  flowers  at 
graduation,  though  the  graduate  may  choose  such  floweis  as 
she  prefers  for  her  corsage  and  for  looping  her  gown. 

Graduation  gowns  are  made  very  simply  this  season  with 
hemstitched  and  embroidered  hems  and  tucks,  in  preference 
to  the  more  ornate  scolloped  embroideries  formerly  in  use. 
The  embroidery  used  over  the  hemstitched  hems  is  prelerred 
in  some  delicate  fine  pattern  of  rose-buds  or  some  other  deli- 
cate flower,  and  closely  simulates  French  needlework.  In 
many  cases,  the  pattern  of  embroidery  is  seeded  through  the 
material,  copied,  from  the  old  embroidered  India  muslin 
gowns  of  our  grandmother's  time.  The  skirt  in  most  cases 
is  plain  and  round  without  drapery,  although  a  classic  apron 
is  draped  irregularly  in  front  of  some  of  the  new  dresses. 
The  waist  of  all  these  gowns  is  a  round  waist,  lapped  in  sur- 
plice style  in  front  or  finished  with  afuli  draped  bodice  anda 
deep  Empire  scarf  around  the  waist,  ending  in  sash  ends  and 
loops  at  the  left  side  near  the  front. 

White  dresses  for  little  children  are  preferred  with  a  hem- 
stitched hem  on  the  edge  of  the  skirt  in  place  of  the  border 
embroidery  formerly  used.  In  cases  where  a  border  em- 
broidery is  used,  five  half-inch  hem-stitched  tucks  ornament 
the  skirt.  For  a  child  of  ten,  a  round  waist,  composed  of  box- 
pleats,  alternated  with  rows  of  insertion  and  box-pleats  at  the 
back,  is  a  favorite  style  of  waist  with  such  a  skirt.  The  neck 
is  finished  by  a  double  ruflle  of  narrow  embroidery,  the  lower 
row  falling  downward  over  the  yoke  and  the  upper  standing 
up  around  the  throat  band.  The  full  sleeves  are  gathered 
into  a  closed  cuff  composed  of  two  rows  of  insertion  and  a 
narrow  ruffle  of  embroidery.  In  other  dresses  this  waist  is 
full  below  a  deep  square  yoke  composed  of  insertion  and  fine 
tucks,  this  yoke  extending  only  to  within  an  inch  of  the  arm- 
hole  and  finished  entirely  around  by  a  narrow  border  of  em- 
broidery. A  wide  belt  of  embroidery  joins  the  waist  in  most 
of  these  dresses  to  the  skirt. 

COATS  AND  JACKETS. 

Spring  jackets  for  school-girls  are  rough  homespun  cloths 
and  cheviots  in  stripes  and  checks  which  differ  little  from 

those  of  last  season,  except  that  in  most  cases  the  vest  is  dis- 
pensed with.  The  favorite  jacket  of  the  season  for  girls  in 
their  teens  is  reefing  jackets,  not  unlike  those  worn  by  little 
girls  last  year,  finished  with  loose  front,  rolling  collar  and 
sailor  tie  of  black  silk.  Long  straight  coats  and  Conneroaia 
circulars  are  for  little  girls,  in  the  demi-season.  Blazer  jackets 
will  be  generally  worn  by  all  school  girls,  young  and  old,  in 
mid-summer.  These  are  made  of  striped  and  plain  flannels 
of  the  lightest  summer  weight,  made  with  a  revers  collar  and 
simply  buttoned  across  the  front  by  a  single  button. 

  —Helena  Howe. 

This  is  the  state  of  man ;  to-day  he  pats  forth 

The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to-morrow  btossoms. 

And  bears  his  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him ; 

The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  lulling  frost, 

And  when  be  thinks,  good,  easy  man,  full  sorely 

His  greatness  is  a-ripentng,  nips  his  root; 

And  then  he  falls  as  X  do.-~Siiaie^eM-t.  % 
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Choice  and  Dainty  Table  Wake. 

ANY  housewives  of  limited  means  insist 
on  dainty  table-furnishings,  preferring 
to  deny  themselves  in  almost  any  other 
department  of  household  expenditure 
than  in  this.  Delicate  china,  fresh,  fine 
linen  and  dainty  glasses  indicate  re- 
fined tastes  and  render  the  plainest 
fare  more  palatable.  And  these  pretty 
possessions  are  not  now,  as  formerly, 
too  expensive  for  any  but  the  long- 
pursed.  The  old-fashioned  dinner  and  tea-sets  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  pieces  in  each  of  which  the  same  coloring  and  deco- 
ration were  faithfully  reproduced,  ad  nauseam,  without  a  hair's 
breadth  of  variation,  now  give  place  to  a  great  variety  of 
course-sets,  having  no  possible  connection  with  each  other  in 
color,  shape,  design  or  decoration,  and  the  result  is  most 
agreeable  to  the  guest  before  whom  the  choice  bits  of  china 
are  placed  in  pleasmg  succession.  For  instance,  there  are 
the  raw  oyster-sete  dL.  one  sort,  and  the  soup,  fish,  game  and 
meat  sets,  each  of  another  kind,  while  the  entrees,  salads, 
desserts,  coffees  and  fruits  are  served  in  sets  quite  different 
from  any  of  their  predecessors. 

The  newest  colors,  as  seen  in  samples  of  pieces  which  are 
to  be  exhibited,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in 
May,  are  shaded  rose,  English  red,  a  rather  warm  tone,  blue 
and  green,  each  varying  in  tint  in  a  single  piece,  from*' the 
lightest  hue  to  the  deepest,  richest  shades;  a  cool,  lobster 
green,  the  exact  shade  of  the  uncooked  lobster;  a  deep, 
rich  royal  blue,  produced  by  the  use  of  four  coats  under  the 
glaze,  and  called  blm  de/our,  or  "furnace  blue,"  very  ex- 
pensive and  therefore  very  much  sought;  and  lastly,  the 
delicate  cream,  rose  and  light  greens,  with  unglazed,  mat 
finish,  of  rare  beauty,  and  most  likely  to  be  chosen  by 
art  lovers. 

The  decorations  of  nearly  all,  except  the  mat  finish  colors, 
are  in  metal,  and  the  designs,  very  generally  unconventional. 
A  choice  set  of  shaded  lobster  green,  has  a  deep  border  of 
fine  parsley  leaves  done  in  platinum,  which  does  not  oxidize 
and  is  therefore  very  desirable.  White  and  gold  is  also  a 
favorite  combination,  and  samples  were  shown  of  an  elegant 
set  in  these  colors,  lately  designed  for  the  Ponce  de  Leon 
Hotel  in  Florida.  A  pretty  fancy  is  the  selection  of  deep  tints 
or  light  tints,  for  the  first  course  of  a  grand  dinner,  and  the 
constant  lightening  or  deepening  of  colors  used  in  the  suc- 
ceeding sets.  Handles  of  tureens  and  other  covered  dishes, 
of  bouillon  cups  and  chocolate  pots,  as  well  as  the  claw-feet 
of  some  of  the  larger  dishes,  are  handsomely  finished  in  dull, 
mat  gold. 

The  new  rawoyster  plates  vary  little  in  design  from  the  old. 
The  plates  have  the  usual  five  oyster  shells  irregularly  em- 
bedded in  the  china,  with  a  small  pearled  spot  in  each  to  rep- 
resent the  heart  of  the  oyster,  and  sometimes  surrounded  by 
reversed  shells  and  seaweed.  Dainty  plates  for  ladies'  lun- 
cheon parties  are  in  rose-color,  with  four  shells,  instead  of 
five.  In  Paris,  raw  oysters  are  often  served  in  a  shallow  dish 
of  cracked  ice,  on  which  the  half  shells  are  placed,  but  this 
custom  has  not  yet  found  favor  in  America.  Oyster  soup 
sets,  it  may  be  said,  in  passing,  have  a  small,  rather  deep 

saucer-shaped  plate  instead  of  the  broad  dish  or  deep  bowl  so 

long  in  use. 

The  soup  course  set  consists  of  a  medium-sized  tureen  and 
twelve  or  eighteen  plates,  accorjjjjig^ 

V  J    i-L-  tiir^       ^re  deep,  square,  with 

:d  sides,  fesiQ  .  edges,  and  with  or  with- 
newest  pisif /ifce  those  described  for 


pany  to  be  served.  The 


the  stewed  oyster  course,  with  edges  to  correspond  with  the 

tureen. 

In  fish  sets,  there  is  a  variety  of  shapes  and  decorations, 
but  the  principal  dish  is  generally  long,  oval,  fluted  or  convo- 
luted, and  decorated  in  accordance  with  its  homely  use.  The 
accompanying  sauce-boat  is  of  antique  or  long  oval  shape, 
the  dish  and  the  saucer  underneath  often  being  in  one  piece, 
and  the  plates  for  individual  use,  of  medium  size  and  corres- 
ponding decoration. 

Game  sets  consist  of  a  platter  and  plates.  One  of  the  pret- 
tiest of  these  has  a  handsome  canvas-back  duck  standing 
proudly  on  the  platter,  while  water-grasses  are  gracefully 
floating  over  the  plates. 

The  meat-course  sets  are  very  elaborate  in  color  and  de- 
sign. A  complete  set  includes  twelve  or  eighteen  plates ; 
two  medium-sized  platters;  two  covered  and  two  uncov- 
ered vegetable  dishes,  deep,  with  square,  fluted  sides; 
gravy  tureen ;  and  butter  and  bread  plates,  the  latter  for 
individual  use.  All  the  dishes  in  this  course  have  the  same 
pattern  and  design,  and  in  the  new  sets,  which  are  just 
being  placed  on  exhibition,  each  piece  is  a  marvel  of 
beauty  and  good  taste.  The  edges  of  all  the  new  pieces 
have  the  irregular  scallops,  technically  called  festoons,  and 
the  fine,  smooth  surface  which  is  as  agreeable  to  the  touch 
as  to  the  sight.  One  might  well  hesitate  to  appropriate 
to  the  base  use  of  material,  meats  and  gravies  such  deli- 
cate works  of  art. 

For  salads  and  entrees  there  are  odd,  graceful  designs  in 
china  of  the  finest  finish,  the  wide,  straight  sides  being  seen 
in  all  the  large  dishes.  A  very  handsome  set  of  salad  bcwl 
and  plates  was  of  a  delicate  rose  color,  with  the  dull  mat 
finish  which  imparts  to  this  color  a  peculiarly  melting  effect, 
and  decorated  with  a  spray  of  wild  roses  in  gold  which  were 
dropped  gracefully  upon  the  beautiful  surface.  Of  almost 
equal  beauty  were  the  similar  sets  in  English  red  and  faint 
sea-green. 

A  novelty  adopted  from  an  English  custom  is  the  bread 
set,  which  ccnsists  o£  two  medium-sized  square  plates,  and 
twelve  individual  plates  which  are  just  lai^e  enough  to  re- 
ceive a  small  slice  of  bread.  These  are  placed  for  each 
person,  and  are  designed  to  protect  the  costly  silk,  plush  and 
embroidered  table  covers  which  are  now  so  generally  used 
for  handsome  dinners.  The  set  is  very  dainty,  and  useful  as 
well,  for  who  has  not  felt  the  need  of  some  resting-place  for 
the  common-place  slice  of  bread  which  is  crowded  off  from 
the  general  plate  and  has  an  untidy  appearance  on  the  fresh 
linen,  or,  it  may  be,  a  more  elegant  cloth. 

The  newest  breakfast  coffee  cups  are  ribbed,  with  straight 
sides,  rather  taller  than  formerly,  but  on  the  whole  considet- 
ably  smaller,  and  have  smalt  saucers,  to  accommodate  the 
numerous  other  dishes  in  the  matter  of  space.  These  same 
cups  are  used  for  tea  as  well,  the  low,  shallow  teacup  finding 
less  favor  this  season,  and  the  after-dinner  coffees  are  similar 
in  all  respects,  but  of  more  elegant  designs  and  altogether 
more  fascinating  in  appearance  than  ever  before.  Chocolate 
pots  are  both  round  and  square  and  increasing  in  hight. 
The  taller  ones  are  quite  Frenchy,  and  the  Parisienne  likes 
to  have  a  long  stick  in  the  center  of  the  pot  vith  which  to  stir 
the  fragrant  beverage. 

Among  the  pretty  odd  pieces  which  may  be  used  at  pleasure 
are  the  large,  delicately-ornamented  rose-bowls,  in  shape  very 
much  resembling  the  globes  used  for  gold-fish,  into  which  a 
mass  of  roses  is  carelessly  crowded.  These  rose-bowls  are 
used -in  dining-room,  boudoir,  or  parlor,  are  of  glass  or  china, 
and  just  now,  are  very  popular. 

A  large  orange-dish,  with  bulging  sides  and  four  claw-feet, 
is  also  serviceable  for  fruit  of  any  sort 

Small,  antique-shaped  dishes  for  salted  almonds,  olives, 
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cheese,  jelly,  pickles  and  bonbons,  are  very  attractive  in  tiie 
faint  green  or  rose  tints  before  mentioned. 

Oatmeal  bowls  are  very  low  and  of  graceful  shapes,  with  a 
small  plate  and  an  individual  cream  jug  to  complete  the  set. 

Bouillon  cups  are  made  with  two  handles  and  either  with  or 
without  covers.  These  are  also  conveniently  used  for  broth 
in  the  sick-room. 

For  Infoniuition  received,  thanks  are  doe  Messrs.  Haviland,  Barclay 
street.  New  York  City. 

 —Harriet  M.  Neale. 

Ongtaial  In  Good  IfousBKSKriitG. 

HT  £ASTEB  FLOWBRS. 

I  left  my  flower  lighted  room 
And  stood  irith  ajuious,  bated  breath, 

Within  the  funeral  grief  and  gloom, 
Inseparable  from  change  and  death. 

I  bent,  and  touched  with  fond  caress. 

The  glossy  lily  leaves  of  green, 
And  bade  them  grow,  in  watchfalness 

Of  tender  care,  nnfelt,  unseen. 

I  took  of  every  plant  and  flower 

A  fond  and  lingering  farewell 
And  thought  of  them  in  every  hour, 

Each  blossom  sweet,  each  tiny  bell. 

In  watchful  vigils  o'er  the  sick, 

At  midnight  hoar  by  couch  of  pain, 
Unbroken  only  by  the  tick 

Of  faithful  clock,  or  pattering  rain. 

I  saw  my  window  garden,  free 
In  conscious  beauty,  grace  and  power, 

Each  clinging  vine  in  rivalry 
Striviiv  to  reach  the  passion  flower; 

Each  fond  geranium's  vivid  bloom 

Thrown  oat  in  lonely  beauty  there, 
A  coloring  rich  in  silent  room. 

Like  M^t  mosaic,  quaint  and  rare. 

My  lilies  tall,  which  promise  gave, 

Of  perfumed  flowers  for  Easter  day ; 
I  thought  of  them,  when  sorrow's  wave 

Pressed. Other  tboogbts  and  cares  away. 

Thooi^  far  away,  they  comforted. 

They  spoke  to  me  in  language  dear, 
And  rsdscd  each  proud  Imperious  bead, 

To  give  me  sympathy  and  cheer. 

And  when  I  backward  turned  again, 

From  all  the  sorrow,  and  the  tears, 
And  took  an  added  burden  then. 

To  carry  through  the  future  years, 

I  longed  to  see  the  sentient  things, 
Whose  beauty  calmed  and  soothed  each  day, 

like  ministering  angels,  whose  bright  wings 
Flatter  unseen  around  our  way. 

'Twas  Easter,  when  I  once  more  stood 

Within  my  flower-scented  room. 
The  light  fell  in  a  golden  flood 

On  plant  and  shrub  in  perfect  bloom. 

The  lily  reared  its  stately  head. 

And  sent  its  perfume  near  and  far, 
The  passion  flower  its  fragrance  shed, 

And  glowed  like  some  fur  dazxiing  star. 

They  sp<dw  of  sweet  immortal  bloom 

Across  the  chilling,  widening  sea, 
Of  hope  beyond  the  darkened  tomb. 

Of  resnrrecUon  sore  and  free. 

So  in  our  hearts,  may  flowers  be  bom, 

And  blossoms  sweet,  and  lilies  tall. 
So  may  our  souls  some  Easter  mom, 

Unfold  to  meet  the  Master's  calL 

—ffeUn  JV.  Packard. 


Origliial  In  Good  Houshkebping. 

ETEKT-DAT  DESSERT8-FABT  m 
And  Desserts  vor  Evert  Dat. 

tuesday,  april  jo. 

Almond  Fritters. 

Cut  square  pieces  of  yesterday's  pudding,  and  fry  in  deep,  hot 
lard.  Strew  powdered  sugar  over.  Sauce  7.  (Omitted  in  last  list) 

WEDNESDAY,  HAY  I.' 

Custard  Pie. 

Bake,  in  open  shell,  custard  of  one  pint  of  milk,  three  eggs, 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  and  one  teaspoonfiU  of  vanilla. 

THURSDAY,  HAY  3. 

Cracker  Puddlns. 

One  cupful  of  cracker  crumbs  soaked  in  one  and  one^ialf  pints 
of  milk,  yolks  of  three  eggs,  one  tablespoonful  of  melted  batter, 
one  teaspoonful  of  mace,  the  iriiites  <A  three  eggs  beaten  tM. 

Bake.   Sauce  8. 

FRIDAY,  HAY  3. 

loed  Pudding. 

Bake,  in  a  loaf,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  one.half  of  acuptnlofbatlet, 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs  beaten  stiff,  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  one 
cupful  of  milk,  one  pint  of  flour,  one  and  one-half  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder.  ]ced  when  baked,  with  b(^ed  idng.  Eat  hot 
with  sauce  7. 

SATURDAY,  HAY  4. 
Charlotte  Russe  Pudding. 

Line  the  dish  with  sliced,  sponge  cake  and  fill  with  custard  of 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  corn-starch,  smooth,  and  stirred  in  one 
quart  of  milk  simmering,  then,  the  yolks  of  four  eg^,  four  tabk- 
spoonfuls  of  sugar;  boiled  together  two  minutes.  Wfaen  cold, 
cover  with  meringue  of  four  whites,  and  dot  that  witti  red  jelly. 

SUNDAY,  HAY  $• 

Coooanut  Pie. 

Bake  in  one  crust,  two  ^gs,  one-half  of  a  cupful  erf  milk, 
grated  rind  of  we-half  of  a  lemon,  butter  the  size  t&  a  wahin^  one 
cupful  of  powdered  sugar,  and  one-half  of  a  small  oocoannt  gnted 

HONDAY,  HAY  6. 

Cream  Puffs. 

One  pint  of  milk,  the  whites  of  four  ^gs  beaten  stiff,  one  cap- 
ful of  powdered  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla,  one  saltspooofol 
of  salt,  flour  for  soft  batter  with  one  and  one-half  teaspooofnli  of 
baking  powder.   Bake  in  pattypans.   Sauce  8. 

TUESDAY,  HAY  7. 

steamed  Pudding. 

One  egg,  one  cupful  of  molasses,  one  cupful  of  mili,  one-laJf  of 
a  cupful  each,  butter  and  suet,  one  cupful  each,  ofcomatsand 
raisins,  one  teaspoonful  each,  of  cinnamon,  cloves  and  soda, (hkc- 
half  of  a  cupful  of  sliced  citron,  flour  for  stiff  batter.   Steam  three 
hours.   Sauce  3. 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  8. 

Essex  Pudding. 

Bake  in  a  loaf,  cake  of  one  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  powdered 
sugar,  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  butter,  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  milk, 
two  cupfuls  of  flour,  the  whites  of  five  eggs,  one  and  one-half 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder.  Cover  with  lobes  of  seeded 
onu^s  all  over  the  cake  and  cover  that  with  boiled  icins.  Eat 
vnth  sauce  6. 

THURSDAY,  MAY  9. 

Sherry  Pudding. 

Two  cupfuls  of  powdered  sugar,  one  cupful  of  butter,  four  eggs 
beaten  stiff,  three  cupfuls  of  flour  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  milk, 
one  and  one-half  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  one-half  of  a 
glassful  of  sherry.  Bake  In  a  loaf.  Sauce  8. 

FRIDAY,  MAY  lO. 

Rice  Pottage. 

Boil  six  tablespoonfuls  of  rice  in  one  pint  of  water,  add  one 
quart  of  milk,  one  saltspoonful  of  salt,  the  ytAks  of  two  ^gs,  one 
cupful  of  raisins.   Boil  ten  minutes,  add  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla. 

Sauce  la 

SATURDAY,  HAY  II. 
Almond  Sponge  (good). 

Beat  the  whites  of  ten  eggs  stiff,  aae  gobletfol  of  flour  sifted 
ten  times — the  last  time  with  one  teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar, 
and  one  and  one-half  goUetfuls  of  powdered  sugar  sifted  tea  times, 
one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla.  Bake  in  two  layers.  Put  between 
boiled  idng  with  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  blaached  almonds 
stirred  in. 
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SUNDAY,  MAY  12. 

Rhubarb  Pie. 

Bake,  in  two  crusts,  one  cupful  of  skinned  rhubarb,  cut  in  one- 
inch  i^eces,  one  cupful  of  sugar  mixed  with  one-half  of  a  cupful  of 
water,  one-half  of  a  teaspoonful  of  grated  nutmeg,  bits  of  butter 
the  size  of  a  walnut. 

MONDAY,   MAY  13. 

Chocolate  Eclair. 

Bake,  in  two  layers,  cake  of  five  eggs  beaten  very  stiff,  one  and 
one-half  cupfuls  of  powdered  sugar,  one  and  one-fourth  cupfulsof 
flour.  Spread  between  boiled  custard  of,  one-half  of  a  cupful  of 
st^r,  one-fourth  of  a  cupful  of  flour,  one  egg,  one-half  of  a  pint 
of  milk.   Make  chocolate  boiled  icing  for  top. 

TUESDAY,  MAY  I4. 

Bride's  Pudding. 

Make  a  layer  cake  of  one  and  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  sugar,  one- 
half  of  a  cupful  of  butter,  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  milk,  two  cupfuls 
of  flour,  the  whites  of  four  eggs  beaten  stiff,  one  and  one-half  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder.  Spread  with  boiled  icing  made  with 
the  whites  of  two  e^,  omitting  vinegar,  and  adding  the  juice  of 
one  orange,  and  the  juice  of  one  half  of  a  lemon. 

WEDNESDAY,  HAY  15. 

Coooanut  Custard. 

Boil,  in  a  kettle  of  hot  water,  two  tablespoonf  uls  of  com-starcb, 
and  one  quart  of  simmering'  milk,  yolks  of  four  eggs,  six  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sugar.  Boil  three  minutes,  add,  when  cold,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  vanilla  and  cover  top  with  grated  cocoanut.  Serve 
with  plain  cake. 

THURSDAY,  MAY  16. 

Summer  Snow* 

Soak  one-half  of  a  box  of  gelatine  in  one-half  of  a  pint  of  water 
one  hour,  add  three  cupfuls  of  boiling  water,  two  cupfuls  of  sugar, 
juice  of  one  and  one-half  lemons.  Set  on  the  back  of  the  stove 
till  dissolved.  Strain,  beat  in  the  whites  of  three  eggs  beaten  stiff 
and  mould.   Pour  sauce  lo  around. 

FRIDAY,  MAY  I7. 

Ambrosia. 

Slice  eight  oranges  in  a  dish,  in  alternate  layers  with  one  and 
one-half  cupfuls  of  powdered  sugar,  and  half  of  a  grated  cocoanut. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  18. 

Sweet  Omelet. 

Five  eggs  beaten  stiff,  two  taUespoonfuls  of  milk,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar.  Put  butter  the  size  of  an  egg  in  a 
hot  sauce-pan,  pour  in  the  egg  and  keep  from  sticking  by  lifting 
with  a  broad-bladed  knife.  When  thick,  add  a  pinch  of  salt, 
turn  over  in  half,  and  serve. 

SUNDAY,  MAY  I9. 

Lemon  Custard  Pie. 

Juice  and  rind  of  one  lemon,  yolks  of  three  eggs,  one  cupful  of 
sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of  cornstarch,  three-fourths  of  a  cupful  of 
hot  water.   Mix  together,  bake  in  one  crust  of  pastry. 

MONDAY,    MAY  20. 

Biscuits  Glace. 

Bake,  in  oblong,  small  tins,  batter  of  yolks  of  five  and  one 
and  one-half  cupfuls  of  powdered  si^^,  stirred  till  very  pale 
yellow,  one  and  one-fourth  cupfuls  of  flour,  the  whites  of  five  eggs 
beaten  stiff,  juice  of  one-half  of  a  lemon,  all  beaten  in  lightly. 
Ice  all  over  with  Recipe  C. 

TUESDAY,  MAY  21. 
Kisses  and  Cream  (delicious). 

Beat  in  all  the  powdered  sugar  the  white  of  one  egg  beaten  stiff 
will  take.  Bake,  in  patty  pans,  in  a  slow  oven.  When  cold,  invert, 
scoop  out  the  inside  and  fill  with  whipped  cream. 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  22. 

Snow  Balls  (good). 

Make  cake  of  one  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  powdered  sugar, 
sifted  six  times,  one  cupful  of  milk,  one  and  one-half  teaspoonfuls 
of  baking  powder,  one  pint  of  fiour  sifted  six  times,  five  table- 
spoonfuls  of  melted  butter.  When  cold  cut  away  all  crust,  cut  in 
squares,  dip,  all  over,  in  boiled  icing  and  then  grated  cocoanut 

THURStJAY,  MAY  23. 

Rice  Blancmange. 

One  quart  of  boiling  milk,  one-half  a  cupful  of  rice  flour, 
nibbed  smooth,  powdered  sugar  to  taste.  Boil  till  thick,  when 


cold,  add  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla.  Pour  in  a  mould.  Set  on 
ice.  Sauce  la 

FRIDAY,  MAY  24. 

Tipsy  Cake. 

Soak  one  loaf  of  sponge  cake  in  one  glassful  of  sherry  one  hour. 
Cover  with  jam  and  that  with  sauce  lo.  Make  merii^ue  of  the 
whites,  and  brown.   Serve  very  cold. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  25. 
Rhubarb  Cream  Pie. 

Make  rhubarb  sauce,  by  stewing  soft  with  plenty  of  sugar ;  beat  in 
eac|)  cupful  two  teaspoonfuls  of  smooth  corn-starch  and  the  yolks 
of  two  eg^.  Bake  in  an  open  crust,  and  make  meringue  of  the 
whites  of  three  eggs. 

SUNDAY,  HAY  26. 

Coooanut  Meringue. 

Soak  three-fourths  of  a  cupful  of  rice  two  hours,  add  to  three 
pints  of  boiling  milk,  boil  thick,  add  one  cupful  of  si^r,  the  yolks 
of  four  eggs,  one  cupful  of  grated  cocoanut,  one-half  of  a  saltspoon- 
ful  of  salt.  Bake,  and  spread  with  meringue  made  of  the  whites 
of  four  eggs. 

MONDAY,  MAY  2J. 

Cup  Custards. 

Bake,  in  cups,  mixture :  three  beaten  ^;s,  two  and  one-half  cup- 
fuls of  milk,  six  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar,  one-half  a  saltspoonful  of 
salt,  beaten  well  together.   Sprinkle  nutmeg  over  in  cups. 

TUESDAY,  MAY  28. 

Orange  Tartlets. 

Heat,  in  boiling  water,  the  juice  of  four  oranges,  grated  peel  of 
one,  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  sugar  to  taste.  Add  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  smooth  corn-starch.   When  cool  bake  in  shells  of  pastry. 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  29. 

Pineapple  Cake. 

Bake  in  a  loaf  the  cake  for  May  13.  Then  sjuvad  with  chopped, 
fresh  pineapple,  and  cover  all  with  a  stiff  meringue  and  brown. 

THURSDAY,  MAY  3a 

Compound  Pudding. 

One-half  pint  each  of  stale  bread  and  cake  crumbs,  one  cupful 
of  sugar,  one  quart  of  milk,  yolks  of  four  eggs,  grated  rind  of  one 
lemon,  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut,  all  baked  in  a  deep  dish.  When 
brown  cover  with  jelly  or  jam  and  that  with  meringue  of  the  whites 
of  eggs,  and  brown. 

FRIDAY,  HAY  3I. 

Cocoanut  Pudding. 

Line  the  dish  with  piecrust  and  fill  with  a  mixture  of  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  two  cupfuls  of  milk, 
two  stiff  eggs,  one  cocoanut  grated.  Bake  one-half  hour. 

—JiuiA  Hall. 


PASTRY,  SAUCES,  ETC. 

The  following  recipes  were  originally  published  with  the  Arst 

installment  of  "Every  Day  Desserts"  and  have  been  referred  to 

by  number  since  that  time.   They  are  given  a  second  time  at  the 

conclusion  of  the  series,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  failed  to 

secure  them  in  the  previous  number : 

No.  1  .—Pie  Crust. 
Take  one-half  capful  of  butter,  one-half  cupful  of  lard,  one-half  capful  of  water, 

two  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  sifted  flour,  and  one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt  dissolved 
in  water.  Chop  the  lard  into  the  flour  until  it  is  as  fine  as  dust.  Make  a  hole  in 
the  middle  of  the  flour  and  pour  in  the  water.  Work  together,  touching  the 
dou^  as  IHtlcas  possible.  Roll  out  the  dough  on  a  floured  board,  and  sprinkle 
the  sheet  with  tiny  bits  of  butter.  Double  it  over,  roll  again  and  use  the  butter 
as  before,  until  It  Is  all  used.  Roll  thin  and  line  a  pie-tin,  reserving  narrow  itrips 
of  paste  for  the  rim  of  the  pie,  and  In  case  of  one  crust,  four  pieces  to  by  across 
the  filling,  dividing  it  into  triangular  sections.  The  water  used  in  pastry  making 
shoiUd  be  very  cold,  and  the  dongh  kept  cool.  «nd  worked  as  little  as  possible. 

No.  2.— BIsoult  Dough. 

Hbt  one  quart  of  flour,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  lard,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  milk  or  water  for  soft  dough— about  two 
cupfuls.   Mix  like  ple-cmst. 
No.  3.— Clear  Sauoe. 

Take  one-half  teaspoonful  of  floor  mixed  dry  In  one  cupful  of  sugar ;  add  one 
halfcnpfnlof  butter,  one-fourth  of  a  nutmeg,  and  one  pint  of  boiling  water. 
Boil  ten  minutes  and  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sherry  wine. 

No.  4-.— Lemon  Sauce. 

Stir  together  one  cupful  of  sugar  and  one  large  tablespoonful  of  corn-starch, 
and  add  slowly  one  pint  of  boiling  water,  then  one  tablespoonful  of  buttn  and 
two  small  slices  of  lemon  and  boil  till  thick. 
No.  5.— Brown  Sugar  Sauce.  _^  _ 

Two  tablespoonfok  of  flour  mixed  with  one  tanespoei^td^ added  to 
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one  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  bolUng  water.  Botl  together  one  minute  and  add  one 
and  one-half  cupfuls  of  brown  sugar  and  cook  three  adnutes,  and  add  a  little 
grated  nutmeg. 

No.  e.— Sour  Sauce. 

Two  teaspoonfuls  of  com-stardi,  ^nice  of  one  lemon,  one-half  pint  ot  water, 
sugar  to  taste,  and  a  Uttle  nutmeg.  Dissolre  rarn-starch  gradually  in  the  water. 
Mix  lemon  and  sugar  as  for  lemonade,  add  to  water  and  let  it  all  come  to  a  boiL 

No.  7.— Wine  Sauce. 

One  large  tablespoonful  of  butter,  five  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  one  tablespoon- 
ful  of  com-Btarch  rubbed  smooth  in  cold  water,  and  one  stifHy  beaten  egg.  Add 
to  the  butter  and  sugar,  one  pint  of  boiling  water.  Boll  together  till  it  l^egins  to 
thicken  ;  when  cool,  add  five  tablespoonfuls  of  sherry  wine,  or  two  and  on^half 
tablespoonfuls  of  turandy. 

No.  8.— Hard  Sauce  (very  good). 

Rub  together  one  cupful  of  butter,  two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  with  about  one  cupful 
of  milk,  add  by  the  tablespoonful,  till  it  Is  all  as  smooth  as  wax.  This  takes  fully 
one  hour.   Flavor  to  taste. 

No.  9.— Brown  Sugar  Sauce  (excellent). 

Rub  together  two  cupfuls  of  brown  sugar,  one  cupful  of  butter  and  me  table- 
spoonful  of  milk,  till  light  and  smooth. 

No.  lO.-Custard  Sauce. 

One  pint  of  boiling  milk,  yolks  of  three  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  of  corn-starch 
rubbed  smooth  In  a  little  cold  milk,  one  table^onful  of  sugar  rubbed  in  the 
qrga.   Boil  in  sancepan  set  in  boiling  water  till  it  begins  to  Diidcen. 

No.  1 1 .— VInearar  Sauce. 

One  cupful  of  sugar  dissolved  In  one  cupful  of  boiling  wato',  one  tablespoonful 
of  flour  mixed  la  cold  water,  one  tablespoonful  of  vinegar,  and  a  little  nutmeg. 
Boil  till  thick.  Wlnenaybensedfaisteadof  vhiegar. 

No.  1 2.— Cream  Sauce. 

Four  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  one-half  tablespoonful  of  butter,  one  teaspoonful 
of  hot  water,  and  one- half  teaspoonful  of  vanilla. 

No.  1 3.— Molasses  Sauce. 

One  cupful  of  molasse;,  one  tablespoonful  of  bntter  one-half  cupful  of  water, 
one-half  cupful  of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  com-stardi,  a  little  nutmeg,  and  the 
juice  of  one-half  of  a  lemon.   Boil  UU  thick. 


Whipped  Cream  (Recipe  A). 

Beat  one  cupful  of  thick  cream  In  a  deep  bowl  with  an  enC-beater,  till  It  is  a 
thick  sponge.  Stir  in  one-half  cupful  of  powdered  sngar  and  one  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla.   Never  use,  until  the  miztore,  whatever  it  may  be,  with  which  It  ts  to  be 

combined  is  perfectly  cold. 

MerInerue(RecIpe  B). 

Beat  the  whites  of  e^  very  stiff,  and  add  lightly  alwut  two  teaspooofub  of 
powdered  sugar  to  one  egg.   Set  in  an  oven,  on  the  grate  to  brown. 

Boiled  Icing  (Recipe  C). 

Boil  together  one  cupful  of  powdered  sugar  and  five  tablespoonfuls  of  hot  water 
until  alittle  dropped  in  cold  water,  hardens  enough  to  roll  betweoi  the  thumb 
and  finger.  Poui  the  hot  syrup  over  one  stiffly  beaten  white  of  an  egg,  and  beat 
the  mixture  with  a  silver  fork,  vigorously,  till  the  (Ush  which  holds  It  becomes 
perfectly  cold.  Then  add  two  teaspoonfuls  of  vinegar,  beating  that  hi  well,  and 
use  as  other  idng. 

"Deep  Lard"  (Recipe  D). 

Fill  porcelain  kettle  about  two-thirds  full  of  lard  over  the  stove.  When  it 
becomes  very  hot,  try  a  bit  (rf  bread  in  it ;  If  the  bread  browns  quickly,  use  for 
frying ,  if  it  bums,  lift  up  the  kettle  and  put  the  lid  underneath.  If  it  soaks  up 
the  fat,  wait  a  little  while  before  using  It  further,  as  it  is  not  hot  enough.  Never 
try  to  fry  anything  made  of  sour  milk,  as,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  becomes 
grease  saturated  before  it  is  done. 
Jelly  Moulds  (Recipe  E). 

In  moulding  any  form  of  con-starch  or  gelatine  blanc  mange,  proceed  as 
follows :  fill  a  mould  irith  cold  water,  and  pour  all  out ;  whilethedish  is  still  wet, 
pour  in  the  jelly  to  be  moulded,  and  set  away  In  a  cold  pkice,  on  the  Ice,  if  possl- 
Ue.  It  then  can  be  turned  out.  In  the  f<»m  of  the  dish  in  which  It  wasmoulded, 
by  wiapfrfng  a  doth  wrung  out  from  hot  water  about  the  mould  and  Inverting  it, 
or  by  loosening  the  edges  slightiy  ^th  a  knife,  often.  Boiled  puddings  turn  out 
and  dish  nicely,  when  the  mould  has  been  well  greased,  by  running  a  knife  about 
theedgesand  wrapping  a  cold,  wet  cloth  around  tbetin.  Icecream  can  be  turned 
out  in  the  same  way  as  jelly. 

"Smooth  Flour  "(Recipe  F). 

Com-starch,  or  flour,  used  for  thidcening,  should  always  be  carefuUy  nuristened 
with  milk  till  it  is  a  smooth  paste. 


GENERAL  REMARKS. 

Alcohol  can  be  substituted  for  brandy  in  any  recipe  which  raoks  the  liquor,  as 
nothing  else  is  left,  after  It  has  btta  subjected  to  great  heat. 

In  greasing  tins,  lard  is  much  better  to  use  than  butter,  except  in  cases  where 
the  dough  is  very  delicately  flavored  and  might  taste  of  the  former ;  the  mixture 
Is  much  more  likely  to  stick  to  the  pan  with  butter,  than  1  ard. 

"  Buttered  Paper,"  always  means,  in  these  redpes,  a  baking  tin  lined  with 
heavily  greased  white  paper. 

Boiled  Idng  can  be  the  foundatitm  of  any  sort  of  frosting;  dwcolate,  with  one 
tablespoonful  of  melted  chocolate;  cocoanut,  one  tablespoonful  of  grated  cocoanot 
(although  this  last  is  always  nicer  if  not  stirred  into  the  icing,  but  piled  on  top) ; 
for  coloring  red.  add  a  very  Utile  confectioner's  pink  sugar,  etc 


THE  OOZT  OOSVEB. 


We  /utve  seueral  contributions  for  our  "Cozy  Corner'^  department,  every 
way  worthy  cf  pt^ication,  which  do  not  appear  for  the  reason  that  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  not  given.  Only  such  contrihutions 
will  be  printed  in  any  department  of  GooD  HOUSEKEEPING  at  are  accom- 
panied   the  name  and  address  ^  the  writer. 

BREAD  DOUGH  COFFEE  CAKE. 

Editor  ^  Good  Housekeeping  : 
I  would  like  a  nice  rule  for  "  Cofiee  Cake,"  made  of  bread  doagh. 
Englewood,  III.    Mrs.  H.  B.  A. 

MAPLE  CARAMEL  CAKE. 

Editor  <f  Good  Hodsbkeeping  : 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  in  the  "  Cozy  Corner  "  how  to  pre- 
pare Maple  Caramel  Cake,  and  oblige  Mrs.  5.  5. 

Chicago,  III.   

STRAWBERRY  SHORT-CAKE. 

Editor  of  GOOO  HoVSKKBBPING  : 

Wilt  some  one  be  so  kind  as  to  give,  "in  Good  Housereepikc.,'* 
a  recipe  for  Strawberry  Sbort-Cake  before  the  season  is  upon  us  ? 

PALATKA,  FlA.    A  SUB.SCRIBER. 

MADAME  TUSSAUD'S  WAX  WORKS. 

Editor  ef  C^OOD  Hovsekeeitno  ; 

Will  some  one  please  tell  me  whether  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
"  Madame  Tussaud's  Wax  Works  "  in  pamphlet  form,  and  the 
price  of  the  same.  Minkie  L.  B. 

Dorchester,  Neb.   

BUTTER  CAKES. 

EdUor  ^  Good  Housekeeping  : 

Will  some  of  your  contributors  be  kind  enooirh  to  furnish  a 
recipe  for  "  butter  cakes,"  such  as  are  sold  in  the  Coffee  and  Cake 
Stands  in  New  York  Cily.  Mrs.  B.  D. 

Wyoming,  N.  J.   

CANOPE  LORENZO. 
EdUor  ef  GooD  HOUSEKEBPIMG : 

Please  ask  through  the  medium  of  the  "  Cozy  Comer,**  if  any 
one  can  tell  how  the  new  supper  dish,  Canopd  Lorenxo,  is  made. 
It  is  a  cross  between  deviled  crab  and  Welsh  rarebit,  and  very 
delicious,  Mrs.  C.  S.  T. 

Palhyra,  N.  J.   

CREAM  SPONGE. 

Editor     Good  Housekeeping  : 

Will  some  of  the  readers  of  Ck>OD  Housekeepiho  give  me  a 
recipe  for  Cream  Sponge,  such  as  we  buy  at  the  Women's  Educa- 
tional and  Industrial  rooms  on  Boylston  street,  Boston?  I  have 
tried  many  recipes,  but  none  prove  to  be  like  this. 

East  Cambridge,  Mass,  Mrs.  J.  S.  W. 

PICKLED  CHESTNUTS. 

Editor  of  Good  Housekeeping  : 

In  your  issue  of  March  30  you  ask,  in  a  budget  of  inquiries,  for  a 
"  tried  "  recipe  to  pickle  walnuts.  Also  one  for  Walnut  Catsup. 
In  connection  with  this  question  I  would  beg  to  make  another  in- 
quiry, which  is  for  a  recipe  to  pickle  chestnuts,  as  they  become 
wormy  so  quickly  after  gathering.  P.  N.  W. 

Wallingford,  Ct.   

RENDERING  LARD. 

Editor  <^  Good  Housekeeping  : 

I  see  some  one  wishes  to  know  about  rendering  lard.  I  get 
twelve  pounds,  at  a  reliable  pork -dealer,  of  the  best  leaf  and  have  it 
cut  in  small  pieces  about  two  inches  square  and  place  in  a  porce- 
lain or  agate  kettle  and  let  it  cook  slowly  all  day,  then  strata 
through  a  cheese-cloth  bag  and  set  away  in  jars  or  stone  crocks 
until  used.  It  is  always  white  and  dear.  I  sometimes  buy  half 
the  quantity,  but  it  is  cooked  in  the  same  manner. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.    A  Subscriber. 

FURNITURE  POLISH. 

Editor  ^Good  Housekeeping  : 

I  read  in  the  "  Cozy  Corner  "  of  Good  Housekeeping  of  Marcfa 
16,  where  different  readers  kindly  gave  me,.x^pes  for  furniture 
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polish.  I  thank  you  all  very  mach  for  your  prompt  answers.  I 
have  selected  and  tried  the  instracHons  oi  *'  Mrs.  H.  H.  W."  of 
Frankfort,  Ky.,  as  the  ingredients  were  so  simple.  They  can 
easily  be  obtained  at  any  small  town.  I  like  it  very  much.  The 
other  recipes  are  no  doubt  very  good,  but  I  cpuld  not  get  all  the 
parts.  Mrs.  £.  W. 

Aurora,  Nevada.   

HARRISON  CAKB. 

£ditor  ^  Good  Housekeeping  : 

I  send  you  my  mother's  recipe  for  "  Harrison  Cake,"  which  was 
probably  named  in  honor  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  and  not  our 
present  Benjamin,  but  it  is  still  good  eatii^,  as  I  have  very  lately 
proven. 

Harrison  Cake.— One  cupful  of  butter,  two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  two- 
thirds  of  a  cupful  of  molasses,  one-third  of  a  cupful  of  sour  milk,  four 
eggs,  five  cupfuls  of  fiour,  one  and  one-half  teaspoonfuls  of  soda,  one 
and  one-half  cupfuls  of  raisins,  one  and  one-half  teaspoonfnls  each  of 
cloves,  cinnamon,  allspice  and  grated  nutmeg. 


TRAINtNG  AND  TAMINQ  CANARY  BIRDS. 

Editor  cf  Good  Housekeeping: 

Can  any  one  of  our  friends  of  the  "  Cozy  Corner  "  inform  me  of 
a  book  containing  information  for  training  and  taming  canary 
birds,  more  especially  the  latter;  And  will  "  Mrs.'H.  "of  Brooklyn 
explain  more  definitely  her  manner  of  rolling  "  Cheese  Straws  " — 
she  says  "  roll  out  six  Inches  long  and  as  thick  as  a  straw."  Does 
she  mean  roll  out  a  sheet  and  then  cut  them  six  inches  long,  or 
does  she  mean  to  roll  each  one,  I  presume  I  am  stupid,  but  I 
do  not  quite  understand,  never  having  seen  "cheese  straws."— I 
wish  some  our  friends  would  send  recipes  for  cheese  in  different 
ways,— my  family  are  very  fond  of  it  cooked,—  I  succeed  with 
Welch  rarebit  and  macaroni  and  cheese^  but  would  like  a  greater 
variety.  I  have  taken  your  valuable  book  for  several  years, 
getting  it  regularly  from  a  newstand  near  by,  (to assist  the  owner 
of  it )  instead  of  subscribing  direct  from  publishers. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.    Economy  B. 

steamed  brown  bread. 

Editor^  Good  Housekeeping: 

And  to  think  I  was  not  bright  enough  to  think  of  it  myself  t  It 
makes  me  ashamed  of  my  lack  of  woman's  wit  while  I  rejoice  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  in  the  world  although  not  in  my  possession. 
What  is  it  about?  Why— steamed  brown  bread.  We  are  foud  of 
it  and  will  have  it  although  walls,  windows  and  atmosphere  are 
moist  and  humid ;  And  now  it  is  so  exasperating  to  find  I've  been 
an  unnecessary  martyr.  A  dear  old  lady  was  putting  a  large 
covered  lard  pail  loto  her  oven,  once  upon  a  time,  when  I  had 
dropped  in  and  on  my  inquiry  as  to  the  contents,  she  answered, 
"  Steamed  brown  bread."  How  many  of  yon  housekeepers  ever 
thotigfat  you  could  put  your  brown  bread  into  a  tin  pail,  cover  it, 
put  that  into  a  larger  pail  filled  two-thirds  full  of  boiling  water, 
put  00  the  cover  and  put  all  into  the  oven  for  three  or  four  hours, 
and  have  steamed  brown  bread  without  any  outside  steaming  and 
inside  fuming  ?  Well,  I  never  did  before.  The  fact  makes  me  so 
happy  that  I  send  it  for  sharing,  provided  I  am  not  the  last  mortal 
to  know  it.  I  will  send  my  brown  bread  recipe,  which  always 
gives  me  good  results.  Please  use  as  a  side-dish  when  we  hear 
from  those  who  "  know  beans." 

One  cnpful  of  corn  meal,  one  cupful  of  rye  meal,  one  cnpf al  of  Graham 
or  whole  wheat  floor,  ime-half  of  a  cnpful  of  molasses,  one  teaspoonful 
of  soda,  one  pint  of  sour  milk*  salt  Make  thin  enough  to  pour  easily 
with  warm  water.  Sister  Elizabeth. 

Taunton,  Mass.   

walnut  pickle  and  catchup. 
Editor  of  Good  Housekeeping  : 

I  enclose  recipes  for  **  Walnut  Pidile  "  asked  for  by  "  M.  C.  B." 
of  San  Francisco,  Gal.,  and  **  Catchup,"  which  have  been  used  in 
our  family  for  years—"  when  I  was  young  "—and  I  hope  they  will 
not  prove  too  expensive  for  "  M.  C.  B."  Later  on  I  will  send  the 
olive  and  green-colored  pickle : 

Pickling  Walnuts.— There  are  various  methods  of  pickling  walnuU 
in  order  to  have  them  of  different  colors,  the  number  of  -,hich  are  four, 
vit.,  black,  white,  olive  color  and  green.  To  pickle  Wai  uts  ^*  you 


must  gather  them  before  the  shell  gets  too  hard,  which  may  be  known  by 
running  a  pin  into  them;  and  always  gather  them  when  the  sun  is  hot 
upon  them.  Put  them  into  strong  salt  and  water  for  nine  days,  and  stir 
them  twice  a  day,  observing  to  change  the  salt  and  water  every  three 
days.  Then  put  them  into  a  hair  sieve  and  let  them  stand  in  the  air  till 
they  turn  black.  Put  them  into  strong  stone  jars  and  pour  boiling  vin- 
egar over  them ;  cover  them  up  and  let  them  stand  till  they  are  cold. 
Then  give  the  vinegar  three  more  boilings  and  pour  it  each  time  qn  the 
walnuts  and  let  it  stand  till  it  is  cold  between  every  boiling.  Then  tie 
down  with  paper  and  a  bladder  over  them  and  let  them  stand  two  months. 
When  that  time  has  elapsed  take  them  out  of  the  vinegar  and  make  a 
pickle  for  them  thus :  To  every  two  quarts  of  vinegar  put  half  an  ounce 
of  mace  and  the  same  of  clove,  one  ounce  of  ginger,  long  pepper,  Ja- 
maica pepper  and  black  pepper  and  two  ounces  of  common  salt  Boil  it 
ten  minutes  then  pour  it  hot  over  your  walnuts,  tie  them  close  down  and 
cover  with  paper  and  bladder. 

To  pickle  walnuts  tiihite,  procure  a  sufficient  quantity  of  walnuts  of  the 
largest  size  and,  seeing  that  the  shell  is  not  too  hard,  pare  them  very  thin 
till  the  white  appears,  and  throw  them  into  spring  water  with  a  handful 
of  salt  as  you  do  them.  Let  them  lie  six  hours  and  put  a  thin  board 
upon  them  to  keep  them  under  the  water.  Then  set  a  stew-pan  with 
dean  spring  water  on  a  very  clear  fire ;  take  your  nuts  out  of  the  water, 
put  them  into  the  stew-pan  and  let  them  simmer  four  or  five  minutes. 
Be  careful  they  do  not  boil.  Then  have  ready  a  pan  of  spring  water 
with  a  handful  of  salt  in  it  and  stir  it  till  the  salt  is  melted,  then  take 
your  nuts  out  of  the  stew-pan  with  a  wooden  spoon  and  put  into  the  cold 
water  and  salt.  Let  them  remain  in  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  the 
board  lying  on  them  to  keep  them  down  as  before,  for  if  not  kept  under 
the  liquor  they  will  turn  black.  Then  lay  them  on  a  cloth  and  put  them 
into  your  jar  with  some  blades  of  mace  and  nutmeg  sliced  thin.  Mix  the 
spice  between  the  nuts  and  pour  distilled  vinegar  over  them.  When  your 
jar  is  filled  with  nuts  pour  mutton-fat  over  them,  tie  them  down  dose 
with  a  bladder  and  wash  leather  over  and  set  them  in  a  dry  place. 

Walnut  Catchup.— Put  what  quantity  (ME  nuts  you  think  proper  into 
jars,  cover  them  with  strong,  cold  ale  alegar  and  tie  them  dose  for 
twelve  months.  Then  take  out  the  walnuts  from  the  alegar  and  to  every 
gallon  of  the  liquor  put  two  heads  of  garlic,  half  a  pound  of  anchovies,  a 
quart  at  red  wine,  and  of  mace,  doves,  long,  black,  Jamaica  pepper  and 
ginger  one  ounce  each.  Boil  them  all  h^ether  till  the  liquor  is  reduced 
to  half  the  quantity,  and  the  nejrt  day  bottle  it  for  use. 

WALHtJT  Catchup  (anotxr  ubthod>.— Take  the  green  nuts  before 
the  shell  is  formed  and  grind  in  a  crab-mill  or  pound  in  a  mortar. 
Squeeze  out  the  juice  through  a  coarse  cloth,  and  put  to  every  gallon  of 
juice  a  pound  of  anchovies,  the  same  quantity  of  hay  salt,  four  ounces  of 
Jamaica  pepper,  two  of  long  and  the  same  <A  black  pepper,  of  mace, 
cloves  and  ginger,  one  ounce,  and  a  stick  of  horseradish.  Boil  all  to- 
gether till  reduced  to  half  the  quantity,  and  then  put  in  jars.  When 
cold,  bottle  it  dose  and  in  three  months  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

BROOKLrN,  N.  Y.  E.  L.  H. 


Original  in  Good  Houseksbpino. 

KAT  DAT. 

The  sky  is  all  dappled  with  azure  and  white. 

The  woodlands  are  dotted  with  posies. 
The  blue-hooded  larkspur  looks  smiling  and  bright 

And  the  butterfly  flirts  with  the  roses. 
And  jack-in-the-pulpit  is  nodding  his  head, 

While  the  honey  bees  cheerily  hum ; 
The  oriole  swings  in  his  snug  hammock  bed, 

And  the  robin  sings  May-day  has  come  I 

The  hawthorns  are  dropping  their  petals  around. 

The  humble-bee  sighs  for  the  clover, 
The  shy  little  cowslip  in  byways  is  found, 

And  the  king-cups  are  sprinkled  all  over. 
The  dove  softly  coos  in  the  shade  of  the  wold. 

The  woodcock  is  beating  his  drum. 
The  moccasin-flower  dons  her  slippers  of  gold. 

And  the  cuckoo  says  May-day  has  come  I 

The  swallows  have  flown  to  the  chimneys  tall, 

The  thrush  to  his  tryst  is  winging, 
The  eglantine  over  the  old  stone  wall 

Her  censers  of  incense  is  swinging; 
And  down  in  the  meadow,  amid  the  green  grass. 

The  crickets  so  lazily  hum ; 
The  daisies  nod  this  way  and  that  as  you  pass. 

And  the  sODth-wind  says  May-day  has  come  I 

--/ielm  Whitney  Clark. 
Digitized  byL^OOglC 
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QUIET  HOUBS  WITH  THE  QUIOE  WITTEB. 

For  the  Childun  of  the  Househou)  akd  the  Children  op  a 
Larger  Growth  as  Welx. 


[CftUrilmtiffm for  tkii  dtpartwuni  art  aixoayj  in  order,  tht  only prn-ition 
bdmg  thai  iXftrythinx  submitted  thall  b*  fresh  and  eniertaininz-] 


18S.-A  SERIES  OF  HISTORICAL  CHARACTERS. 

VIL 

1.  Dialect  pronunciation  of  a  nation  of  Europe. 

2.  Gain  an  enclosed  space,  and  add  a  native  of  a  country  of 
Europe. 

3.  Place  a  prefix  before  something  that  is  usually  done  by 
women,  and  a  word  that  rhymes  with  it. 

4.  Who  asks  for  admittance  ? 

5.  Place  a  dish  in  that 

"  Whereby  the  red  kine  meet 
And  wade  and  drink  their  fill." 

6.  Connect  a  ruler  and  a  fruit. 

7.  One  who  dresses  queerly,  and  a  fur-bcaring  animal. 

8.  The  beloved  disciple. 

9.  A  kind  of  coal. 

10.  The  blade  of  a  sword,  and  the  first  half  of  a  kind  of  ring. 

11.  Used  by  potters. 

12.  A  kind  of  nut  is  enclosed  in  it. 

13.  A  military  title,  and  the  plural  of  a.lady*8  garment. 


186.  -ENIGMA. 
My _first  is  in  March  but  not  in  Spring, 
"iAj  second  in  Eagle  but  not  in  Wing; 
My  third  Is  in  Power  but  not  in  Strong, 
tAj fourth  in  Warble  but  not  in  Song; 
My _fifth  is  in  Rose  but  not  in  Leaf, 
My  sixth  in  Summary,  not  in  Brief; 
My  seventh  is  in  Summer  but  not  in  Joy, 
My  eighth  in  Golden  but  not  in  Toy ; 
My  ninth  is  in  Apple  but  not  in  King, 
My  tenth  in  Whisper  but  not  in  Sing. 

I  come  from  the  woods,  if  there  you  espy 
A  flower  or  a  bird  that  is  sweeter  than  I, 
I  give  you  permission  this  April  weather 
To  serve  me  on  snow  and  eat  me  together. 


M.  W.  R. 


187.-"  PI"  TO  BE  "SORTED." 
Eehimnnopprsttuuyy. 

Out  of  these  letters  form  a  sentence  containing  some  advice 
given  In  Shakespeare's  "  Othello."  Printer. 


1 88.-H18TORiCAL  PUZZLE. 
I  am  composed  of  nine  letters. 

1.  My  first  Tindjlftk  are  the  initials  of  a  noted  reformer. 

2.  My  fourth  and  second  the  initials  of  a  favorite  story-teller. 

3.  My  seventh  the  initial  of  a  famous  scold. 

4.  My  str/A  the  initial  of  a  courageous  and  strategic  king  of  an 
Eastern  country,  who  lived  many  years  ago. 

5.  My  eighth  the  initial  of  a  living  monarch. 

6.  My  ninth  the  initial  of  a  Hebrew  prophet. 

7.  My  third  the  initial  of  a  renowned  emperor. 
My  whole  is  a  famous  date  in  American  history. 

Mrs.  C.  F.  W. 


t89.-DIAMOND. 
A  consonant.  x 
A  large  body  of  water.  x   x  x 

A  boy's  or  man's  name.  x  x  x  x 
A  verb.  XXX 
A  letter.  x 


"  Rex." 


igO.-GEOGRAPHICAL  SKELETONS. 

I.  — i— a;  a  city  in  Peru. 


— i — e ;  a  river  in  Africa. 

— a — a — a;  a  country  in  North  America. 

— e — e — a;  a  city  in  Switzerland. 

;  a  capital  city  in  the  United  States. 
;  a  mountain  in  Syria. 


Traveler. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES,  ANAGRAMS,  ETC., 
(Printed  in  Good  Housekeeping  Nos.  100  and  loa.) 


178.-A  SERIES  OF  HISTORICAL  CHARACTERS.-VI. 

Answers. — 


1.  Gustavus  Adolphus. 

2.  General  Wolfe. 

3.  Danton. 

4.  Frederick  Barbarossa. 

5.  Chester  Arthur. 

6.  Mareschal  Ney. 

7.  Tilly. 

8.  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 


9.  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
to.  Andrew  Jackson. 

11.  Dido. 

12.  Foote. 

13.  Christopher  Columbus. 

14.  Helen. 

15.  Daniel  Boone. 


Answer—ClWlC. 


179.-CHARADE. 


180.-MU8ICAL  BEHEADINGS. 


Answers. — t.  S^arp. 

2.  E!-n-hanDonic. 


B-race. 

A-c-cent. 

8-pace. 

T-one. 

I-^-versioD. 


Sebastian  Bach. 


Answer.— 


8.  A-c-cord. 

9.  K-ode. 

10.  B-eat. 

11.  A-n-them. 

12.  C-anoD. 
13-  U-old. 


181, 


-HOUR  GLASS. 
R  K  S  O  U  B 
ETHER 
R  T  E 

I. 
TOT 
MACAW 
0  C  K  P  I  T 


Answer. — 


182.-ACROSTIC. 

1.  Cono-H-elix. 

2.  Fl-O-ut. 

3.  Ha-M-per. 

4.  Pag-E^ant. 


-•  He-I^ix. 
Sc-O-m. 
Gy-V-es. 
G-E-ra. 


1 83.  -  BCC  E  NTRI 08. 

Answers.— Cujas.  2.  Dryden.  3.  Gray.  4.  Guiseppe  Sarti. 
5.  Bordaloue,  a  Frenchman.  6.  Augustus.  7.  The  poet  Thomson. 

184.  -WORD  SQUARE. 
Answer.—  CARE 

ACID 
RICE 
EDEN 

THE  QUICK  WITTED  HEARD  FROM. 

These  additional  answers  to  puzzles  answered  in  Good  House- 
keeping No.  102  were  received  too  late  for  a  notice  in  that  issue: 
From  Miss  M.  C.  Martin,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  correct  answers 
to  No.  174  (2),  (3),  (5).  (6),  (7),  (8),  (10),  (I  I)  and  (15),  the  other  finding! 
being,  (i)-"  Gainsborough,"  (4)-"  Peter,"  (9)-"  Carter,"  (fa)— 
"  Lancaster,"  (13)— "Andrew  Jackson,"  (14) -"St.  Augustine.''  Na 
175  was  correctly  answered  by  Edwin  Amasa,  Brighton,  111.,  MyraC 
Durfee,  West  Stratford,  Ct.,  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  K.  Southwick,  New 
port,  R.  I.,  the  latter  correspondent  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Hartwcll  of 
Salinas,  Cal.,  also  correctly  answering  No.  176.  Later  on  Miss 
Martin  also  unmasked  the  great  Sebastian  Bach— No.  180. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Mead  of  Tacoma,  W.  T.,  writes,  "  I  have  solved 
a  good  many  of  your  puzzles  for  my  own  amusement,"  and  en- 
closes correct  answers  to  No.  178  (i),  (2),  (3),  (5),  (6).  (8),  (9),  (12),  (13) 
and  (15I,  and  Nos.  179,  180  and  184:  and  these  names  for  the  other 
numbers,  which  are  not  altogether  out  of  place :  No.  178  (4) — "  Red- 
man Magnus,"  (7)—"  Josephine  "  or  "  Mary,"  (io>— "  Andrew  John- 
son," (11)— "  'Old  Hickory,*"  (14)— "Adison." 

J.  Piddock  (12  years  old),  Hartford,  Ct.,  finds  the  chosen  answers 
to  No.  178  (3),  (s),  (6),  (8),  (9),  (10),  (12).  (13)  and  (15).  and  these  very 
good  ones  for  the  remaining  characters :  (i) — "  Winter,"  {2) — "  Gen- 
eral Lyon,"  (4)—'* William  Rufus,"  (7).  "Francis,"  (11)— "Living- 
stone," and  (14)— "Jefferson." 

"  M.  G.  C,"  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  correctly  answers  No.  184. 

•  This  venion  wai  furnished  by  Bin.  E.  A.  Head  of  Tacoma,  W.  T. 
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Editors  Portfolio. 


Springfield,  Mass.,  April  27,  1889. 


R^^tnd  at  S^htg/Uld  Past-Offiet  as  ucand-elass  mail  ma/Ur. 


All  communicaUons  for  the  Editorial  Department  shoold  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  Good  Housrkesping,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Postage  stamps  must  accompany  all  contributions  sent  for  editorial  considera- 
ttOB,  when  the  writers  desire  the  return  of  their  HSS.,  if  not  accepted. 

The  number  opposite  asnbscriber's  name,  on  Uie  address  label  attached  to  eadi 
issue  of  Good  HouiSKSBriNO,  shows  to  what  number  the  subscription  has 
been  paid. 

This  issue  of  Good  HousBKEBrmc  is  copyrighted,  but  our  exchanges  are 
invited  to  extract  from  its  colooms— due  credit  being  given— as  they  may  desire, 
save  the  contributions  of  Hub  Maria  Parloa,  all  ri^ts  In  these  being  espe- 
dally  reserved  to  the  writer. 

The  special  paper*  whidi  appear  in  Good  HoDSiKBsriNO  will  be  written 
es^essly  for  its  pages  by  our  selected  contributors,  and,— with  rare  exceptitHis, — 
the  entire  TaUe  of  Contents  will  be  served  up  from  our  own  larder.  Whenever 
we  borrow  fran  a  nd^bor  a  bit  of  this  or  a  bite  of  that,  we  shall  say  where  nidi 
Ul  or  bite  came  from,  and  to  whom  it  belongs. 


To  All  Nkwsubalxrs. 

Retail  Newsdealers  can  send  their  orders  for  Good  Housbkebpikg  to  the 
News  Companies  from  which  they  procure  their  regular  supplies  and  have  them 
filled.  It  will  be  f umbhed  regularly  by  the  following  companies :  American 
News  Co.,  International  News  Co.,  National  News  Co.,  New  York  Nevrs  Co., 
New  York ;  American  News  Ca,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  Omaha  and  SL  Paul ; 
Brooklyn  News  Co.,  and  Williamsburg  Jfews  Co.,  Brooklyn;  Balthnore  News 
Co.,  Baltimore  ;  Central  News  Co.,  Philadelphia;  Cincinnati  News  Co.,Cia- 
dnnati ;  Cleveland  News  Co.,  Cleveland ;  New  England  News  Ca,  Boston ; 
Western  News  Co.,  Chicago;  Pittsburg  NewsCa,  Pittsburg;  Washington  News 
Ca,  Washington,  D.  C;  Newark  News  Co.,  Newaric;  St  Louis  News  Co.,  St. 
Louis;  New  Orleans  News  Co.,  New  Orleans ;  San  Francisco  News  Ca,  San 
Francisco;  Rhode  Island  News  Co.,  Providence;  Albany  News  Co.,  Albany; 
Northern  News  Co.,  Troy;  Detroit  News  Co.,  Detroit;  Montreal  News  Ca 
Montreal ;  T<»t>nto  News  Co.,  Toronto  and  Clifton,  Canada. 


OOVTSIBUTOSS  TO  GOOD  EOUSEEEEFHra 

Will  Please  Note  Now  and  for  All  Coming  Time. 

TAat — All  contributions  for  publication  will  be  considered  and 
passed  upon  at  the  editor's  earliest  convenience  after  being  re- 
ceived— 

7%a/— Accepted  manuscripts  will  be  printed  at  such  time  as  the 
subject  matter  of  each  paper  may  be  found  pertinent  and  proper 
in  context  mth  other  papers  of  same  issue,  to  the  end  that — 
"  Variety,  which  is  the  spice  of  life,"  and  an  appetizing  seasoning 
as  well  to  our  Bills  of  Fare — may  be  successfully  introduced — 

7>*a/— Good  Housekeeping  has  reached  a  circulation,  both  in 
numbers  and  circumference,  that  it  makes  it  a  necessity  to  put 
'*  copy  "  into  the  hands  of  its  printers,  for  each  number,  four  weeks 
before  the  date  of  issue,  in  order  that  remote  subscribers  and 
newsmea  may  have  their  copies  in  hand  and  on  sale  a  few  days 
before  the  publication  date — 

7%a/— Each  contribution  will  be  paid  for  by  check  bearing  even 
date  with  the  issue  of  the  number  in  which  the  contribution  is 
published — 

That—h.  return  of  a  manuscript  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  it 
is  not  meritorious,  or  that  it  would  not  be  accepted  by  publications 
o£  a  different  nature,  or  an  editor  of  different  ideas  from  our  own — 

That— A.  return  of  a  manuscript  with  a  printed  slip  announcing 
its  non-appearance  on  the  ground  of  not  being  available,  or  for  the 
reason  that  the  editorial  hopper  is  full  and  running  over,  is  simply 
a  necessity  of  circumstance  and  not  a  discourtesy  in  any  sense  of 
the  term— 

That — To  write  a  letter  of  explanation  with  every  returned  man- 
uscript would  require  more  time  than  a  busy  editor  has  at  ^sposal 
and  would  be  a  minous  tax  upon  both  time  and  labor— 

7(*tf/— Writers  who  may  wish  to  have  their  manuscripts  returned 
in  case  of  non-acceptance,  must  enclose  return  postage  with  their 
communications.  All  manuscript  unaccompauied  with  return 
Postage,  in  case  of  not  being  retained  for  use,  will  he  filed  away  for 
tafe  keeping  "  until  calUdfor." 


FOUfi  TEABS  OLD. 

With  this  issue,  Good  Housekeeping  closes  the  fourth  year 
and  the  eighth  volume  of  publication,  and  its  conductors,  while 
looking  bade  over  the  work-day  field  of  four  years  of  earnest  and 
unremitting  labor,  find  compensation  for  the  efforts  of  the  past  not 
only  in  the  successes  already  obtained  and  the  cheering  promises 
of  the  future,  but  in  the  general  commendation  of  the  work  in  hand, 
which  comes  to  its  doors  by  every  mail,  and  with  increasing  hearti- 
ness and  volume. 

It  has  been  a  work  of  no  small  magnitude,  to  secure,  as  has  been 
done,  subscribers,  purchasers,  and  readers  for  Good  Housekeep- 
ing in  all  sections  of  our  country,  and  in  many  homes  abroad,  as 
well,  but  this  much  has  been  done,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of 
procedure  marked  out  at  the  outset,  and  the  cordial  endorsement 
so  generously  accorded,  gives  us  the  welcome  assurance  that  we 
were  right  in  mapping  out  our  plan  of  operations,  and  in  following 
out  that  plan  as  closely  as  we  have.  We  thought  we  were  right,  at 
the  start,  and  we  are  sure  of  it  now.  Davy  Crockett  it  was  who 
first  said,  "  Be  sure  you're  right,  then  go  ahead."  This  has  been 
said  a  great  many  times  since,  and  is  brought  to  mind  in  connec- 
tion with  the  close  of  the  fourth  year  ai  the  publication  of  Good 
Housekeeping.  It  is  sure  it  is  right,  and  is  Going  Ahead  sub- 
stantially and  satisfactorily  to  its  conductors  and  to  the  Homes  of 
the  World.   

GOOD  THUroS  IS  GOOD  EOnSEEEEFIVG. 

Adelaide  George  Bennett's  poem,  "  Christ  is  Risen,"  sings  in 
charming  melody  the  song  of  Easter.  The  page  of  Easter  songs 
by  favorite  Good  Housekeeping  singers  are  also  full  of  the 
welcome  melody. 

Prof.  Riley's  study  of  the  clothes-moth  comes  in  the  right  sea- 
son. It  is  worth  while  to  know  all  that  we  can  about  these  pests 
and  the  time  of  house-cleaning  is  the  time  to  put  such  knowledge 
in  practice.  The  illustrations  will  be  helpful  toward  such  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  moth  and  his  pn^ny  as  is  needful  to  an  in- 
telligent and  effective  war  of  extermination. 

They  had  some  odd  ways  of  observing  Easter  in  the  dideo  time, 
and  some  of  them  remain  even  unto  this  day.  Florence  H.  Brown 
recalls  and  describes  some  of  the  more  curious  and  interesting 
of  them. 

Mrs.  Ormsbee's  paper  on  Eggs,  the  second  Prize  Paper  on  that 
subject,  is  most  excellent  and  timely— a  very  valuable  contribution 
to  the  resources  of  the  cuisine. 

Any  energetic  woman  who  has  had  to  do  with  the  decoration  of 
churches  for  special  occasions  will  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  story 
of  "  Mrs.  Peck's  Easter." 

Aunt  Rachel  Macy  gives  wholesome  instruction  in  her  "  Quaker 
Housekeeping  "  letter. 

Painting  on  china  is  not  so  very  difficult  a  matter  when  you 
know  how.  Katherine  Taylor  will  endeavor  to  supply  the  req- 
uisite knowledge. 

Helena  Rowe's  always-timely  article  on  "  Family  Fashions  and 
Fancies  "  will  be  found  of  especial  interest. 

Harriet  M.  Neale  tells  about  what  Is  new  in  choice  and  dainty 
table-ware. 

Everybody  will  regret  the  conclusion  of  Ruth  Hall's  excellent 
"  Every-Day  Desserts." 

Then  there  are  the  Cozy  Corner,  the  Quiet  Hours,  the  Page  of 
Fugitive  Verse,  and  all  the  other  good  things  that  Good  House- 
keeping's  readers  know  so  well  how  to  prize.  Good  House- 
keeping advances  with  the  season,  and  all  the  viands  that  the 
season  yields  will  be  found  spread  upon  its  table  betimes. 
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KOBUAL  SOHOOL  EDUOATIOH. 
Edward  P.  Waterbury,  president  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Allnny,  N.  Y.,  has  compiled  within  the  limits  o£  a  pamphlet  of 
sixteen  pages  a  record  of  the  worit  done  by  men  and  women 
educated  in  that  institution  during  the  first  thirty-five  years  of  its 
existence.  One  hundred  and  nine  graduates,  during;  the  time 
mentioned,  have  been  principals'  or  members  of  faculties  in 
normal  schools ;  tbirty-four  have  been  or  are  college  i»«st- 
dents  or  professors;  several  hundred  have  been  principals  or 
assistants  in  academies;  twenty-seven  have  devoted  themselves 
to  natural  sciences ;  one  hundred  and  six,  including  three 
women,  have  occupied  prominent  official  educational  positions; 
a  large  number  have  been  in  charge  of  public  institutions ; 
tbirty-five  (women)  have  become  missionaries;  thirty-two  have^ 
become  clergymen ;  one  hundred  and  six  servedj  in  the  Union 
army ;  one  hundred  and  two  have  become  lawyers ;  seventy- 
nine,  including  ten  women,  have  become  physicians;  tliirty-four 
became  engineers  and  surveyors  and  other  large  numbers  are  rep- 
resented in  other  callii^.  The  teachers  are  most  numerous, 
being,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  not  so  easily  included  in  such 
statistics.  It  appears  that  there  .has  been  an  average  of  eight 
years  teaching  by  each  graduate,  or  an  aggregate  of  more  than 
one  thousand  years.  One  has  taught  43  years  and  others  nearly 
as  long.  One  institution  of  this  sort  exerts  a  tremendous  influ- 
ence upon  the  life  and  civilization  of  the  country.  This  school 
was  the  second  of  the  kind  established  In  English-speaking 
countries,  but  there  are  now  nearly  three  hundred  in  the  United 
States  alone,  and  ten  in  New  York  State.  The  Albany  school, 
maintains  a  leading  position  among  them. 


HOME  00BBE8F0RDES0E. 


If  "  Mrs.  M.  G.  S.,**  who  writes  Good  Housekeeping  from  Mid- 
dletown,  N.  Y.,  (a  reply  to  same  having  been  returned  as  uncalled 
for)  will  give  information  as  to  where  a  letter  will  reach  her,  she 
will  have  forwarded  to  such  address  an  interesting  cotnmunicatioo 
which  she  will  be  glad  to  receive.— £VA'/0r  a/  Good  HousEKEEPiMa 


AFTES  THE  IHAnGTTBAI  BALL 
The  many  hundreds  of  those  who  came  away  from  Good  House- 
keeping's Inaugural  Ball,  with  note  books  full  of  names,  have  re- 
ported progress,  and  the  Puzzle  Editor  of  Good  Housekeeping 
is  so  effectually  buried  under  the  loads  of  returns  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  at  this  writing  who  the  prize  winners  are.  One  good 
lady  sends  us  her  list  on  Jorty-three  well filled  sheets  of  letter  paper; 
another  on  thirty-nine  sheets  of  legal  caP;  still  another  on  five 
sheets  of  heavy  ledger  paper^  10  by  igji^  inches  in  size,  while  a  fairly 
complete  list  was  sent  on  two  littie  slips,  by  7  inches,  one  written 
on  one  side,  the  other  on  both,  thus  saving  much  money  in  pos- 
tage stamps,  and  more  temptations  to  profanity  in  the  puzzle  edi- 
tor's sanctum.  We  bad  confidently  expected  to  be  able  to  an- 
nounce the  outcome  of  the  curious  gazers  at  the  ball,  in  the  present 
issue  of  Good  Housekeeping,  but  it  is  found  impossible  to  do 
this.  If  all  signs  do  not  fml,  however,  we  shall  make  the  announce- 
ment in  our  next  issue. 


E7EET  DAT  DESSEETS. 
The  instalment  of  Ruth  Hall's  Every-Day  Desserts,  puUished 
in  this  number  of  Good  Housekeeping,  completes  the  program 
for  the  year,  being  the  list  for  May,  the  first  instalment  being 
printed  in  the  number  for  May  iz,  1888,  No.  79.  This  number  con- 
tains the  "  Sauces  "  which  have  been  often  inquired  for,  and  as 
many  have  become  subscribers  since  that  number  was  issued  the 
same  list  is  given  again  in  this  number.  Any  or  all  the  numbers 
containing  the  "  Every-Day  Desserts  "  can  still  be  had. 


A      VAHE  SmCBEB. 

The  next  number  of  Good  Housekeeping,  that  for  May  11, 
No.  105,  and  the  first  of  Volume  Nine  will  be  a  "  No  Name  No.," 
none  of  the  original  articles  bdiig  signed  \sj  the  writers. 


WHO  WILL  FURNISH  IT? 
Edi^  ^  Good  HonsxKXXPiHO : 

A  great  many  years  ago  I  saw  a  litde  poem,  from  whitOi  I  send 
you  some  extracts.  If  some  one  of  your  readers  could  snpt^  tlie 
rest,  it  might  be  of  interest,  as  setting  forth  the  same  sort  of  good 
moral  common  sense  that  distii^ishes  our  fovorite  household 
journal.   Here  is  all  that  I  can  remember  of  it : 

Genteel  it  is  to  eat  rich  cake. 

But  not  genteel  to  cook  and  bake. 

Genteel  it  is  In  trade  to  fail. 

Bat  not  gen.eel  to  siring  the  flaiL 

Genteel  it  is  to  cheat  the  tailor. 
But  not  genteel  to  be  a  sailor. 

The  last  stanza,  if  I  recollect  aright,  applied  the  moral  and  woood 
up.with  the  exclamation. 

Oh,  may  I  never  be  genteel  I 
I  do  not  know  who  was  the  author.  W.  D.  E 

Springfield,  Mass.   

aftbr  the  show. 
EdiUr  ^Gocm  Housbkuping  :  - 

I  enclose  you  a  list  of  the  animals,  feathered  tribe,  fishes,  rep- 
tiles and  insects  as  I  found  them  hidden  in  your  Menagerie,  as 
printed  in  your  last  issue,  the  answer  to  be  in  by  the  16th  instanL 
I  think  I  have  them  all,  at  least  I  can  count  71  including  those 
which  are  duplicated  one  or  more  times.  I  enjoyed  the  hunt  my 
much,  and  toward  the  last,  at  each  new  find,  would  feel  as  pleased 
as  a  professional  huntsman  who,  after  a  week's  sojourn  in  the 
wilds  of  some  great  forest,  had  nothing  but  a  few  common  speci- 
mens in  his  bag,  and  then  on  the  last  day  out,  by  bis  roost  ditigeot 
efforts  and  well-aimed  rifle,  brings  down  a  half-dozen  of  the  rarest 
specimens.  This  being  my  first  attempt  for  a  prize  I  can  hardly 
hope  to  receive  it,  yet  I  ahoilld  of  course  be  only  too  happy  to  be 
in  the  position  to  acknowlec^  to  you  the  receipt  of  the  same. 

Franklin,  Pa.  f .  L.  B. 

Editor  tf  Good  Housekxkping  : 

Please  find  enclosed  a  very  hasty  inventory  of  the  "  Hidden 
Menagerie,"  in  the  March  2  number  o£  Good  Housekeeping.  I 
could  have  the  book  only  four  evenings,  and  am  well  aware  thai 
my  list  is  incomplete.  I  found  many  of  the  same  species,  but  tried 
to  obey  directions  and  select  one  of  a  kind.  Have  tried  to  nudce 
my  list  plain,  but  .fear  I  have  foiled  to  do  sa  Although  not  a 
housekeeper  I  can  and  do  appreciate  the  many  excellent  things 
contained  in  Good  Housekeeping.  Am  much  interested  in  the 
articles  on  "  Bu£Ealo  Bugs,"  etc.  Miss  M.  F.  J. 

Lexington,  Mass.   

Editsr  ^  Good  Housekeeping  : 

Having  attended  the  "  First  Exhibition,"  the  "  Funniest  Show 
on  Earth  "  I  thought  it  would  not  take  much  additional  time  to 
view  the  "  Second  Exhibition,**  so  I  am  here.  You  may  object  to 
my  including  a  man  among  the  animals  exhibited,  bat  I  thought  of 
him  more  as  an  attendant  He  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  animal 
kingdom  and  as  some  one  would  be  needed  to  look  after  the 
various  members  of  the  Menagerie,  I  thought  probably  a  "  roan  " 
and  a  *'  lad  "  to  assist  him  had  been  employed  for  that  purpose 
and  thus  were  inmates  of  the  "  caravan."  C.  F-  B. 

Gloversville,  N.  Y.   

EtUtor  ^  Good  Housekbbfino  ; 

I  cannot  say  that  the  sentiment,  "  It  is  better  to  deserve  success 
than  to  win  it,"  is  altt^tber  a  satisfying  experience.  I  like  better 
Horace  Mann's  idea,  **  There  is  nothing  so  successful  as  success ; "  * 
but  if  one  cannot  win  success,  the  consciousness  of  desem  is 
some  comfort.  And  surely  Diana  never  aeardied  out  more  btavcly 


•  Not  criglnal  with  Hgiace  limu-Ed. 
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